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7rcm  tbB  North  firltlih  Betlav. 

THE    AUTHOR    OF    HUDIBRAS* 


Through  either  of  these  editions  of  But- 
ler's I*ooticai  Works  the  now  generation 
of  book-buyers  and  readers  havo  a  good 
opportunity  of  becoming  acqnaiutcd  with 
a  writer  who,  thongh  two  hiindred  years 
have  elapsed  since  lie  lived,  is  still,  in  some 
respects,  uniqnc  in  our  literature.  The 
age  is  past,  indeed,  in  which  any  one 
woaki  bo  likely  to  take  Butler's  poems,  as 
fiiwne  rough  country  gentlemen,  of  last  cen- 
tury, is  said  to  have  done,  as  hia  sole  lite- 
rary companion  and  general  cabinet  of 
wisdom ;  and  most  readers  who  have 
reached  their  climacteric  have  already  a 
copy  of  Butler  on  their  shelves,  and  liave 
pretty  well  made  up  their  miads  as  to  ivhat 
the  man  was,  and  as  to  the  amount  of 
service  for  any  good  jinq)ose  tliat  is  still 
to  bo  got  out  of  him.  Xoung  fellows,  how- 
ever, who  have  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion, cannot  do  bo  without  at  least  dipping 
into  Hudibras  ;  and,  be^dcs,  the  fiirther 


*  The  Poeliml  Woria  of  Samuel  Butler.  Wdh 
Lift,  Orilical  Dfsseiiation,  and  i.'jj>laiiatory  SoM, 
by  Oie  Rer.  Geoeoe  Giuillas.  2  vols.  Edin- 
burtcli,  JamesNicUoL     1964. 

Tkf.   Poetical    Works  if  Sam'irl   BaOer.     EdUed, 
ailh  ifitnotV  andNota,  6^ Bobert Bell.   8vo.  Lon- 
don, JobQ  W.  Parker  i.  Sod.     ISGS. 
TOL.  XXXVIL— NO.  I. 


an  old  author  such  aa  Butler  recedes  into 
the  past,  and  the  more  the  niisccllanjf  of 
things  iuterposed  between  him  and  us  is 
increased  by  the  advance  of  time,  the  less  ' 
of  him  remains  vital,  and  the  more  neady 
is  he  reduced  to  his  true  and  permanent  ■ 
eesenco.  And  hence — not  alone  for  the 
sate  of  the  young  follows  in  question — may 
it  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  few  pages  to 
what  otherwise  might  be  thought  a  some- 
what fiisty  subject.  If  Drydcn,  Addison, 
Swift,  and  Foote,  are  deemed  worthy  of 
resuscitation,  even  in  the  mid-st  of  a  war 
with  Russia,  and  a  hundred  other  grave 
contemporary  matters,  who  will  have  tlie 
heart  to  object  to  an  hour's  gossip  by  the 
way  about  old  Samuel  Butler  ? 

One  peculiarity  about  Butler,  as  one  of 
our  Bntish  authors,  ia  that  ha  was  fifty 
years  of  ago  before  he  was  so  much  as 
heard  of  by  hia  contemporaries.  He  Was 
bom  in  1612,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
1662  that  the  first  part  oi  Hudibraa  was 
given  to  the  world.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  remember  through 
what  a  busy  ago  of  hterary  production 
Butler  thus  contrived  to  remain  silent. 
He  had  twenty-eight  clear  years  of  life  bo- 
fore  the  oatbreak  of  the  Civil  War*— years 
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during  which  he  might  actually,  as  a 
young  man,  have  welcomed  into  print  the 
last  literary  performances  of  such  surviving 
veterans  of  the  Elizabethan  age  as  Ben 
Jonson,  Donne,  Drayton,  Chapman,  and 
Ford;  but  though  other  young  English- 
men of  this  time,  such  as  Waller,  Davenant, 
Suckling,  Milton,  Denham,  and  Cowley, 
made  good  their  entrance  into  literature 
before  these  giants  of  the  elder  generation 
had  finally  quitted  the  stage,  Butler  saw 
them  vanish  without  so  much  as  attempt- 
ing to  put  himself  in  any  other  relation  to 
them  than  that  of  an  ordinary  reader. 
Then  came  the  period  of  the  Civil  Ware 
and  the  Commonwealth,  coinciding  with 
all  that  portion  of  Butler's  life  which 
elapsed  between  his  twenty-ninth  and  his 
forty-ninth  year.  This  period,  being  one  of 
turmoil  and  political  excitement,  as  well  as 
of  Puritan  government,  was  not  so  favorable 
to  the  purer  kinds  of  literary  production, 
«.€.,  to  maaginative  and  calm  speculative  or 
historical  literature,  as  the  age  which  it 
had  succeeded.  Still  it  had  an  ample  lit- 
erature, peculiar  to  itself— a  literature,  at 
least,  of  satire  and  incessant  theological 
and  political  discussion ;  and,  in  one  way 
or  another,  some  at  home  and  others  in 
exile,  such  writers  as  Hobbes,  Herrick, 
Izaak  Walton,  and  the  dramatist  Shirley, 
all  of  whom  had  been  past  middle  age  be- 
fore the  civil  wars  began,  and  such  young 
writers  as  Waller,  Davenant,  Suckling, 
Milton,  Denham^  and  Cowley,  who,  as  has 
just  been  mentioned,  had  taken  their  de- 
gree in  literature  before  the  same  revolu- 
tionary outburst,  continued,  during  the 
era  of  Puritan  ascendency,  to  stand  before 
the  world  as  active  men  of  letters.  Shir- 
ley, poor  fellow,  his  source  of  livelihood 
cut  off  by  the  suppression  of  the  stage  in 
1642,  had  gone  into  the  country  to  teach 
a  school  and  live  on  his  reputation  as  an 
ex-dramatist;  Herrick,  ejected  from  his 
charge  in  Devonshire,  as  not  being  the 
kind  of  clergyman  that  a  Puritan  govern- 
ment could  tolerate,  was  probably  hum- 
minD^  over  his  old  songs  and  &ncies  and 
writmg  new  ones  to  amuse  his  leisure  in 
some  cottage  near  his  old  parish  ;  Hobbes 
was  abroad,  teaching  mathematics  to 
Charles  II.  in  his  exile,  and  writing  his 
"Leviathan"  and  other  works,  which  he 
afterwards  came  over  to  England  to  pub- 
lish; Waller,  Davenant,  Denham,  and 
Cowley  also  lived  abroad  as  royalist  exiles, 
till  towards  the  end  of  Cromwell's  Protec- 
torate, when  they  were  permitted  to  re- 


turn and  write  as  much  as  they  chose, 
and  when  Waller,  at  least,  thought  it  wise 
to  make  his  peace  with  Cromwell  and  be- 
come one  of  nis  panegjTists ;  Suckling  had 
died  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  royal 
master's  troubles ;  Izaak  Walton,  having 
quitted  his  cloth-shop,  in  Chancery  Lane, 
in  1644,  was  dividing  his  time  between 
fishing,  the  preparation  of  his  book  on 
that  art,  and  pious  recollections  of  Donne, 
Hooker,  Wotton,  and  other  good  men 
whom  he  had  known  before  the  king's  head 
had  been  cut  off;  and,  lastly,  Milton,  the 
true  literary  representative  of  Puritanism 
and  the  Commonwealth,  though  he  had 
forsaken  for  the  time  the  softer  muse  of 
his  vouth,  was  still  conspicuously  at  work, 
shaking  the  very  soul  of  Royalisra  and 
Prelacy,  by  his  noble  prose  treatises  in  de- 
fence of  the  Revolution  and  its  leaders. 
Nay,  there  were  others,  not  mentioned  in 
the  above  list,  whose  literary  career  began, 
or  was  continued,  during  the  stormy  pe- 
riod of  the  Commonwealth.  The  manhood 
of  the  great  Jeremy  Taylor  corresponds 
with  this  period,  which  he  did  not  long 
survive ;  Richard  Baxter,  and  other  non- 
conforming divines,  became  famous  during 
it ;  the  quaint  Fuller  then  penned  many  of 
his  writings ;  the  philosopnic  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  calm  as  a  mollusc  in  the  midst  of 
the  social  perturbations,  was  pursuing  his 
&ntastic  speculations  in  his  study  at  Nor- 
wich; the  vagabond  trooper  Cleveland, 
now  abroad  with  his  Royalist  associates, 
and  now  risking  his  neck  in  England,  was 
inditine  his  racketty  squibs  against  the 
Roundheads,  with  especml  reference  to 
that  grand  topic  of  ftin  with  all  the  satir- 
ists of  his  party,  Oliver's  copper  nose ;  and 
Milton's  mend,  honest  Andrew  Marvell, 
had  at  least  given  evidence  to  those  who 
knew  him  of  his  capacity  of  writing  well 
on  the  other  side.  Yet,  m  the  midst  of  all 
this  cross-fire  of  writings  from  Royalists 
and  Puritans,  from  poets  and  pliilosophers, 
from  Englishmen  at  home  and  Englisnmen 
in  their  exile  in  France  and  Holland,  we 
hear  not  a  word  of  any  publication,  pro  or 
cor?,  in  verse  or  in  prose,  bearin|f  the  name 
of  Samuel  Butler.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
Restoration  that — amid  the  general  gath- 
ering of  the  old  wits  from  their  haunts 
around  the  throne  of  Charles  H.  and  the 
sudden  crop  of  new  and  younger  'vvits 
evoked  by  tne  license  afforded  to  dramatic 
riot  and  aJl  that  had  hitherto  been  repress- 
ed— the  fiice  or  the  name  of  Butler  emerg- 
ed'to  challenge  notice. 
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Of  conrse  it  cannot  be  that  Bifitler  was 
positively  idle  with  his  pen  all  this  time. 
He  was  not  heard  of  as  a  writer  prior  to 
1662 ;  but  the  man  who  then  came  forth 
with  such  a  poem  as  the  first  part  oiHudi- 
bras  must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
practice  beforehand  in  the  art  of  putting 
Ids  thoughts  on  paper.  It  becomes  of 
some  importance,  therefore,  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  at  what  point  in  that  obscure  pe- 
riod in  Butler's  life  which  elapsed  before  the 
Restoration  the  literary  impulse  first  seized 
him,  what  was  the  precise  nature  of  that 
impulse,  and  what  were  the  circumstances 
wMch  retarded  so  long  the  public  exhibi- 
tion of  his  talent.  For  this  purpose  let  us 
glance  at  the  little  that  is  known  of  this 
portion  of  his  life. 

Butler  was  the  son  of  a  substantial  fir- 
mer in  Worcestershire.  He  received  a 
very  good  school  education  at  the  Cathe- 
dral school  of  Worcester,  under  a  master 
who  had  a  considerable  reputation  in  his 
day  for  turning  out  pupils  who  afterwards 
became  distinguished.  It  is  not  certainly 
known  whether  he  was  sent  to  either  of 
the  Universities.  There  is  a  vague  ac- 
count of  his  having  been  at  Cambridge, 
and  there  js  a  still  more  vague  account  of 
his  having  been  at  Oxford ;  but  Mr.  Bell 
b  disposed,  and  we  think  justly,  to  believe 
that  neither  account  is  correct,  and  that 
Butler  never  received  any  university  edu- 
cation. If  he  was  at  either  of  the  Univer- 
sities, however,  we  can  well  suppose  that 
it  was  not  then  or  there  that  he  began  to 
write  verses.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  the 
nature  of  his  writings,  after  he  did  become 
a  writer,  that  he  never  could  have  had 
Miythin^  about  him  of  that  overflowing 
productive  disposition,  that  rich  imitative 
instinct,  which  belongs  to  the  young  sons 
of  Apollo,  and  which  made  his  contempo- 
raries, Milton  and  Cowley,  poets  even  in 
their  teens.  Milton,  a  fond  disciple  at  col- 
lege of  all  that  was  best  in  classical  as  well 
modem  poetry,  was  already  himself  a  wri- 
ter of  sweet  verse ;  and  Cowley  was  but  a 
flowing-haired  child  when,  meeting  with 
Spenser's  "  Faery  Queene,"  the  imitative 
impulse  seized  him,  and  he  began  to  lisp 
in  numbers : 

**  The  Moses  did  young  Oowley  raise ; 
They  stole  him  from  his  narse's  arms, 
Fed  him  with  sacred  love  of  praise, 
And  taught  him  all  their  charms." 

A  much  tougher  subject,  if  we  guess 


aright,  was  young  Butler,  and  not  the 
kind  of  in&nt  for  any  Muse  to  dandle. 
"When  but  a  boy,"  says  Aubrey,  "he 
would  make  observations  and  reflections 
on  everything  one  said  or  did,  and  cen 
sure  it  to  be  either  well  or  ill ;"  and,  wher- 
ever Aubrey  got  his  information,  it  has  a 
singular  smack  of  truth  about  it.  Not  a 
flowing-hairtd  poetic  child  of  the  Cowley 
stamp  at  all,  mildly  stealing  away  from 
his  companions  into  the  fields  to  read,  but 
a  decidedly  hard-headed  if  not  stubby- 
haired  boy,  keeping  uncomfortably  near 
to  people  when  they  were  talking,  and 
"  censuring  things  to  be  either  well  or  ill  ;'* 
such,  even  without  Aubrey's  hint,  but 
merely  on  the  principle  of  the  boy  being 
father  to  the  man,  should  we  have  con- 
ceived young  Butler  to  have  been  in  his 
school-days.  K  he  did  go  to  college  he 
doubtless  made  the  most  of  his  time  there, 
and  read  books  and  acquired  knowledge 
assiduously,  as  would  become  a  sensible 
farmer's  son,  receiving  education  at  some 
e^ense  to  his  family;  but  to  Spenser's 
"  Faery  Queen,"  and  all  that  class  of  in- 
fluences, we  suspect  he  would  have  pre- 
sented a  cuticle  of  greater  resistance  than" 
either  Milton  or  Cowley  did.  In  short, 
if  he  was  at  the  University,  we  can  well 
beUeve  that  he  left  it  without  ever  having 
perpetrated  verse  at  all,  or  at  least  an]^ 
thing  more  than  a  few  lines  of  such  hard 
downi^ht  doggrel  as  would  not  matter 
much  one  way  or  another.  He  may,  how- 
ever, have  written  good  sound  prose,  of  a 
quality  quite  suflicient  for  his  purposes  as 
a  scholar. 

According  to  the  very  scanty  notices 
that  remain,  that  period  of  Butler's  life 
which  extends  from  his  early  youth  till  af- 
ter the  Restoration,  is  to  be  considered  as 
dividing  itself  into  three  parts.  FuTst  of 
all,  from  his  early  youth  onwards,  for  an 
uncertain  number  of  years,  but  probably 
till  about  1639,  when  he  would  be  twen- 
ty-seven years  of  age,  we  find  him  acting 
as  clerk  in  the  service  of  Thomas  Jeffiries, 
of  Earl's  Croombe,  a  flourishing  Justice 
of  Peace  in  his  native  county  of  Wor- 
cestershire. While  in  this  service,  he  is 
said  to  have  had  some  thoughts  of  turning 
painter ;  and,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  last 
century,  there  were  some  portraits  and 
other  pictures  at  Earl's  Croombe  which 
were  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Butler 
during  his  residence  there.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  worth  much ;  and, 
though  Butler  kept  up  his  taste  for  the 
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art  in  after-life  so  as  to  become  acquainted 
with  Samuel  Cooper,  the  English  portrait- 
painter  of  his  day,  his  own  practice  in  it 
was  probably  never  more  than  that  of  an 
amateur.  There  was  more  feasibility  in  the 
plan  which  he  is  said  also  to  have  enter- 
tained about  this  time  of  becoming  a  law- 
yei^  or  at  least  a  country  attorney ;  and, 
as  evidence  of  some  s«ch  intention,  there 
is  not  only  a  tradition  of  his  having  en- 
tered himself  at  Gray's  Inn,  but  also  the 
fact  of  his  having  left  behind  him  among  I 
his  papers  a  syllabus  of  Coke  upon  Little-  j 
ton,  drawn  up  in  law  French  in  his  o>vn  , 
handwriting.     Not  even  to  the  dignity  of  j 
an  independent  country  attorney,  however, 
was  Butler  to  be  promoted.     From  be- 
ing law-clerk  to  the  Worcestershire  Jus- 
tice of  Peace,  we  find  liim — ^through  what 
intermediate  stages  of  amateur  portrait- 
painting,  and  law-studentship,  is  unknown 
— ^transferred  to  a  superior  situation,  as ! 
secretary,  or  the  like,  m  the  household  of , 
the  Countess  of  Kent,  at  Wrest,  in  Bed- 
fordshire.    Here,  besides  leisure  to  amuse 
himself  with  painting  and  music,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  an  excellent  Ubrary,  and  of 
the  conversation  of  the  learned  Selden,then  ' 
steward  of  the  Countess's  estates,  and,  ac-  j 
cording  to  Aubrey's  account,  privately  mar-  j 
ried  to  her.     It  is  this  circumstance  of  Sel- 
dfen's  being  domesticated  at  Wrest  at  the 
time  of  Butler's  seiwice  there  that  enables 
us  to  form  a  guess  as  to  dates.   Mr.  Bell,find- 
ing  that  Selden  spent  the  Parliamentary 
recess  of  the  year   1628  at  the  Earl   of 
Kent's  seat  in  Wrest,  employing  himself 
in  the   preparation   of  his   work  on  the 
Arundel  marbles,  assigns  that  year  as  the 
probable  date  of  Butler's  admission  into 
the  Countess's  service.     This  supposition 
seems    quite    untenable.     Butler    would 
then  have  been  only  sLxteen  years  of  age, 
and  there  would  be  no  room  at  all  for  his 
prior  service  at  Earl's  Croombe,  not  to 
speak  of  his  painting  and  other  occupa- 
tions attributed  to  him  while  there.     It 
seems  more  natural  to  suppose,  as  we  have 
done,  that  he  did  not  leave  Earl's  Croombe 
for*^ Wrest  till  about  the  year  1039;  in 
which  year,  as  Mr.  Bell  himself  informs  us, 
Selden,  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
became  permanently  domesticated  in  the 
household  of  the  Countess  at  Wrest,  and 
that  on  a  more  intimate  footing  than  when 
the  Earl  had  been  alive,    llie  fact  that 
Butler  is  always  represented  by  his  bio- 
graphers as  having  entered  the  service  of 
the   Countess  of  Kent,  seems  to  confirm 


this ;  and  m  other  respects  it  accords  with 
the  fects.  If  Butler  did  enter  this  service 
in  1639,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  he  may  have  remained  in  it  till  1651, 
in  which  year  the  Coimtess  died,  leaving 
Selden  her  executor  and  part-heir;  and 
still  there  would  be  ample  time  left  for  a 
third  and  different  service  which  Butler  is 
said  to  have  discharged  before  the  Resto- 
ration— ^namely,  that  of  secretary,  or  gen- 
eral man  of  business  to  Sir  Samuel  Luke 
of  Cople  Hoo,  in  the  same  county  of  Bed- 
fordshire. Sir  Samuel  was  one  of  the 
leading  Presbyterians  of  the  coimty,  and 
a  Justice  of  Peace.  He  had  been  a  Col- 
onel in  the  Parliamentary  army  during 
the  Civil  Wars,  and  Member  in  the  Long 
Parliament  for  Bedfordshire  ;  and  though 
with  others  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders, 
he  had  shrunk  back  from  the  extreme  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Parliament  about  the  time 
of  the  King's  death,  and  had,  in  conse- 
quence, been  one  of  those  members  whom 
tne  army  leaders  and  Independents  "  se- 
cluded" about  this  time  from  farther  atten- 
dance in  the  HoiLse,  he  yet  appears  to 
have  retained  his  zeal  in  the  general  cause 
of  the  Revolution,  and  to  have  been  an 
active  magistrate  in  Bedfordshire  under 
Cromwell's  government.  The  precise  na- 
ture of  Butler's  duties  in  his  service  can- 
not be  known  ;  but  if  he  entered  it  after 
1651,  when  the  Civil  Wars  in  England 
were  over,  and  the  Commonwealth  was 
an  established  fact,  they  may  very  well 
have  been  such  as  a  secretary,  though  of 
Royalist  connections  and  sentiments  him- 
self, might  consistently  enough  discharge 
for  a  Presbyterian  master.  As  to  the  du- 
ration of  this  service,  however,  we  ar%  t%* 
tally  unhiformed.  We  have  a^siuned  it  to 
have  begun  in  1651,  and  it  mwj  have 
continued  till  1660  or  thereabouts — L  6., 
through  the  period  of  the  first  Rump,  and 
the  Protectorships  of  Cromwell  and  liis 
son  Richard,  down  to  the  confusions  of 
the  second  Rump  and  Monk's  intrigues 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  King's  re- 
call. When  the  King  had  returned,  it 
would  be  natural,  amid  the  general  change 
of  system,  for  Presbyterian  knights  and 
county  magistrates  to  sink  into  com- 
parative idleness  and  obscurity,  and  for 
their  secretaries,  especially  if  of  Royalist 
connections,  to  look  about  for  other  situa- 
tions. 

Such  is  the  meagre  outline,  with  which 
we  must  be  content,  of  the  first  forty-eight 
years  of  Butler's  life.    It  is  possible,  in- 
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deed,  that  farther  research  might  disclose 
additional  facts,  or  at  least  verify  or  dis- 
proTe  the  conjectures  we  have  ventured 
to  make  as  to  the  dates  of  such  fiicts  as 
are  known.  Meanwhile,  what  concerns 
us  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  at  what  point 
in  the  life,  as  thus  laid  out,  Butler  first  felt 
his  vocation  to  literature,  and  first  secret- 
Ij  practised  the  talent  which  was  after- 
wards to  make  him  famous.  Now,  if  our 
chronology  is  correct,  we  have  Uttle  hesi- 
tation in  siiying  that  it  was  somewhere  m 
what  we  have  represented  as  the  middle 
portion  of  his  adult  life  prior  to  the  Res- 
toration— that  is,  dm-ing  hi>i  service  with 
the  Countess  of  Kent  at  Wrest,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, from  1639  to  1651. 

We  found  this  opinion  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  what  remains  of  Ids  writings, 
in  addition  to  Uudibras.  Of  all  these 
writmgs — whether  those  inchided  in  the 
"  Genuine  Remains,"  published  from  the 
actual  manuscripts  by  Mr.  Tliyer  of  Man- 
chester in  1759,  and  which  are  indubita- 
bly authentic,  or  such  other  casual  pieces 
in  prose  or  verse,  not  included  among 
these,  as  there  is  any  probable  ground  for 
beUeviug  to  have  been  really  his — there 
is  not  one  which  we  can  ascertain  to  have 
been  published  prior  to  1600,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  1659,  if  indeed  any  one  of  them 
was  published  prior  to  Uudibras  itself  in 
1663.  But,  though  none  of  them  was 
certainly /?/^^Zi^A€f/ before  this  period, there 
are  one  or  two  of  them  whicn  were  cer- 
tainly wrUte7i  before  it.  Among  these, 
the  earliest  to  which  we  can  assign  a  pro- 
bable date,  is  a  piece  of  rude  doggrel,  call- 
ing itself  a  ''Ballad,"  and  seemingly 
meant  as  a  squib  ao^ainst  Cromwell,  about 
the  time  of  his  military  successes  and  par- 
amount infiuence  in  the  kingdom,  just  be- 
fore the  King's  death.  It  occurs  among 
Thyer's  "  Genuine  Remams,"  where  it  is 
printed  from  the  manuscript.  Here  is  a 
specimen,  part  of  a  portrait,  which  must 
be  supposed  to  be  that  of  Cromwell : 

"  His  face  is  ronnd  and  decent, 
As  is  your  dish  or  platter, 
On  which  there  grows 
A  thing  like  a  nose, 
But,  indeed,  it  is  no  such  matter. 

**  On  both  sides  of  th'  aforesaid 

Are  eyes,  but  th'  are  not  matches. 
On  which  there  are 
To  bo  seen  two  fair 
And  large  well-grown  moatachea. 


"  Now  this  with  admiration 
Does  all  beholders  strike, 
That  a  beard  should  grow 
Upon  a  thing's  brow — 
Did  ye  ever  gee  the  like  ? 

"  He  has  no  skull,  'tis  well  known 
To  thousands  of  beholders  ; 

Nothing  but  a  skin  "^ 

Does  keep  his  brains  in 
From  running  about  his  shoulders." 

And  so  on,  through  a  score  or  so  of  stan- 
zas more,  the  last  of  which,  containing  an 
allusion  to  the  King  and  Parliament  as 
both  still  extant,  and  to  the  civil  wars  as 
still  ragin^^,  enables  one  to  assign  the  year 
1648,  or  thereby,  as  the  probable  date  of 
the  composition.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  the 
first  authentic  piece  from  Butler's  pen  that 
remains  to  us ;  and  that  which  comes  near- 
est to  it  in  point  of  time  is  a  short  prose 
tract,  entitled  "  The  Case  of  King  Charles 
I.  truly  stated,"  originally  published  from 
the  manuscript  in  1691,  by  an  anonymous 
editor,  after  Butler's  death,  and  reprinted 
by  Thyer.  This  tract  is  in  the  fonn  of  a 
reply  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "King 
Charles's  Case,  or  an  Appeal  to  all  Ra- 
tional Men  concerning  his  Trial,"  prepared 
by  John  Cook,  Master  of  Gray's  Inn,  so- 
licitor to  the  Parliament  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  King,  and  afterwards  executed 
as  one  of  the  chief  regicides.  The  pam- 
phlet was  put  in  circulation  with  otners, 
after  the  King's  death,  in  defence  of  the 
policy  of  the  Commonwealth  leaders;  and 
Butler  appears  to  have  tried  his  hand  at 
WTitingan  answer,  with  the  intention  of 

Sublishing  some  time  or  other.  He  never 
id  so,  however,  and  it  was  foimd  among 
his  papers.  It  may  be  assumed  to  have 
beenwTitten  some  time  between  1640  and 
1654,  the  anonjTnous  editor  of  1691  speak- 
ing of  it  as  having kbeen  "penned  about 
forty  years  smce."  Next,  in  point  of  cer- 
tain date,  among  Butler's  remains,  is  a 
piece  of  doggrel  similar  in  style  to  that 
above  quoted,  entitled,  "  A  Ballad  about 
the  Parliament  which  deliberaited  about 
making  Oliver  King."     It  begins  : 


"  As  close  as  a  goose 
Sat  the  Parliament  House, 

To  hatch  the  royal  gull ; 
After  much  fiddle-faddle, 
The  egg  proved  addle, 

And  Oliver  came  forth  Noll. 


»> 


The  topic  of  this  piece  of  doggrel  fixes 
its  date  about  1656-1657,  when  tixo  pro- 
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priety  of  Oliver's  exchanging  the  title  of 
Protector  for  that  of  King  was  a  matter 
of  general  discussion.  Butler,  among  oth- 
ers, had  his  notions  on  the  subject,  of  which 
he  relieved  himself,  for  his  own  satisfaction, 
or  probably  for  the  amusement  of  those 
about  him,  as  above.  After  the  death  of 
CrcXHiwell,  and  amid  the  c<uifusions  of 
Richard's  brief  Protectorate  and  the  se- 
cond Rump,  there  was  less  reason  for  re- 
serve in  such  expressions  of  opinion ;  and, 
accordingly,  durmg  the  year  unmediately 
preceding  the  Restoration,  Butler's  pen 
seems  to  nave  been  somewhat  busy.  Be- 
sides other  scraps,  there  is  one  prose  piece 
of  some  length,  the  composition  of  which 
may  be  certainly  attributed  to  the  year 
1659-1660,  though  it  rem^ed  unpub- 
lished till  afterwards.  This  piece  consists 
of  "Two  Speeches  made  in  the  Rump-Par- 
liament when  it  was  restored  by  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  Army  in  the  year  1659,"  the 
said  speeches  being  mock-harangues,  in- 
vented by  Butler,  and  put,  the  one  into 
the  mouth  of  an  old  Presbyterian  member 
of  the  House,  who  is  indignant  at  all  that 
has  been  done  by  the  army  during  the 
last  ten  years;  and  the  other  into  the 
mouth  of  an  Independent,  or  Army-man, 
who  hates  the  Presbyterians.  The  com- 
position is  one  of  some  vigor; -and  the 
\mter  makes  the  two  debaters  abuse  each 
other,  very  much  as  Hudibras  and  Ralph 
do  in  the  poem,  only  in  sober  earnest,  and 
so  as  to  produce  an  impression  unfevorar 
ble  both  to  a  continuance  of  military  rule 
or  Independency,  and  to  a  revival  or  mere 
Parliamentary  government  without  a  royal 
head.  Had  ihe  pamphlet  been  published, 
it  would  really  have  done  some  service  in 
the  cause  of  the  Restoration,  while  that 
question  was  being  debated,  and  Monk's 
intentions  were  uncertain.  It  is  evident, 
in  short,  that  Butler  took  a  great  interest 
in  that  question ;  and  it  is  possible  that, 
though  the  composition  just  mentioned 
was  not  printed,  he  may  about  this  time 
have  contributed  other  pieces  of  a  political 
tenor  which  did  find  their  way  into  circu- 
lation. 

The  result  of  this  brief  investigation  is, 
that  it  was  not  till  about  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  Butler's  age,  and  when,  according 
to  our  chronology,  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  at  her  seat  in 
Bedfordshire,  that  he  began  to  use  his  pen 
for  anything  like  a  Hterary  purpose,  and 
that  from  that  time  he  used  it  only  spar- 
ingly, in  occasional  pieces  of  verse  and  of 


prose  satire  against  the  Puritans,  till  about 
the  eve  of  the  Restoration,  when,  being 
then  in  Sir  Samuel  Luke's  service  in  the 
same  county  of  Bedfordslure,  or  just  about 
to  quit  that  service,  he  found  himself  a  suf- 
ficiently expert  writer  to  wish  to  appear  as 
such,  and  capable  not  only  of  throwing  off 
political  pamphlets  suited  for  the  time,  but 
also  of  plannmg  and  preparing  a  burlesque 
poem  of  some  length. 

This  account,  probable  on  external 
grounds,  corresponds  with  the  impression 
we  have  of  Butler's  character.  Always  a 
shrewd,  industrious,  and  reading  man,  with 
a  quantity  of  grim  crabbed  satire  in  him, 
which  may  have  come  out  in  his  talk,  he 
was  evidently,  as  we  have  already  said, 
not  one  of  that  class  of  writers  who,  like 
Milton  and  Cowley,  take  naturally  from 
their  childhood  to  fiterarj  effort,  as  duck- 
lings do  to  the  water.  He  could  always, 
we  have  no  doubt,  write  excellent  busi- 
ness-prose ;  but  he  may  have  been  compar- 
atively advanced  in  life  before  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  him  of  breaking  up  this  business- 
prose,  and  enriching  it,  and  fining  it,  and 
putting  all  his  wit,  and  force,  and  power 
of  learned  allusion  into  it,  so  as  to  fit  it  for 
the  purposes  of  Uterature.  Much  more 
may  it  have  required  a  distinct  stimulus 
from  without  to  put  the  idea  into  his  head 
of  rising  above  nis  prose  altogether  and 
becoming  a  poet.  Such  a  stimulus  he  found 
at  last  in  the  unusual  social  and  political 
incidents  of  his  time  acting  on  his  long  con- 
stitutional and  acquired  antipathy  to  the 
Puritans.  It  was  antipathy  to  the  Puri- 
tans that  caused  Butler  in  middle  life,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  probably  known  by  his 
Bedfordshire  neighbors  only  as  a  hard- 
headed  and  somewhat  crusty  and  eccen- 
tric man  of  business,  to  become  an  author 
and  a  poet.  He  was  not  the  only  man 
who  was  so  affected.  Denham,  in  a  mock- 
address,  in  the  name  of  the  poets  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  Long  Parliament,  declares 
that  one  effect  of  their  proceedings  had 
been  to  make  the  whole  nation,  including 
King  Charles  himself^  poets.  The  drift  of 
this  lame  conceit  is,  that  the  Parliament 
had  made  at  least  one  of  the  incentives  to 
poetry,  namely  poverty,  general  enough 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  a  somewhat 
different  sense,  Denham's  conceit  may  be 
taken  as  true.  If  there  was  less  of  poetry 
proper  in  England  in  that  age  of  social 
convulsion,  there  was  more  of  that  kind 
of  poetry  which  consists  in  social  and  po- 
litical allusion  put  into  verse.    Balked  of 
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any  more  effective  way  of  giving  vent  to 
their  hatred  of  the  Puritans,  the  Royalists 
took  their  revenge  in  abundance  of  satiri- 
cal squibs  and  ballads.  Just  as  now  we 
sometimes  see  a  shrewd  middle-aged  citi- 
zen, or  country-squire,  who  never  suspect- 
ed himself  of  any  literary  tendency,  sud- 
denly moved  by  his  interest  in  some  con- 
troversy to  write  to  the  newspapers,  or 
perhaps  to  pen  a  pamphlet,  and  by  that 
one  fetal  act  mrtJng  with  his  Uberty  for 
ever  after,  and  selling  himself^  body  and 
soul,  to  the  printer's  devil,  so  it  was  then. 
Roueh  old  cavaliers,  rather  shaky  in  their 
svntlx,  furbished  ?  up  for  the  occasion, 
tnat  they  might  have  a  slap  at  the  Round- 
heads one  way  if  they  could  not  have  it  in 
another ;  and  fellows  who  had  never  found 
the  legitimate  source  of  poetical  inspira- 
tion at  twenty  in  their  mistress's  eyebrow, 
were  inspired  at  last,  at  forty,  by  Oliver 
Cromwdl's  nose.  If  a  sample  b  wanted, 
take  the  following,  two  scraps  from  a 
mounts  of  similar  stuff: 

"  Cromwell  wants  neither  wardrobe  nor  armor ; 
his  fiice  is  natural  buff,  and  his  skin  may  famish 
him  with  a  rusty  coat-of-mail.  You  would  think 
he  had  been  christened  in  a  lime-pit,  and  tanned 
alive ;  but  his  countenance  still  continues  mangy. 
We  cry  out  against  superstition,  and  yet  we  wor- 
ship a  piece  of  wainscot,  and  idolize  an  unblanch- 
ed  almond.  Certainly  'tis  no  human  visage,  but 
the  emblem  of  a  mandrake,  one  scarce  handsome 
eooQgh  to  have  been  the  progeny  of  Hecuba,  had 
she  whelped  him." — PamphUt  of  the  year  1649. 

*  Of  all  professions  in  the  town, 
The  brewer's  trade  hath  gained  renown  ; 
His  liquor  reaches  up  to  the  crown, — 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

* 

"  He  scometh  all  laws  and  martial  stops. 
But  whips  an  army  as  round  as  tops, 
And  cuts  off  his  foes  as  thick  as  hops, — 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"He  dives  for  riches  down  to  the  bottom, 
And  cries, '  My  masters,'  when  he  has  got  'em, 
'Let  every  tub  stand  upon  his  own  bottom,' — 
Which  nobody  can  deny.' 

Song  qf  1651-1658. 

It  was  certainly  no  arrogance  in  Butler, 
even  if  he  had  never  written  anything  be- 
fore, to  think  that  he  could  do  better  than 
this.  The  main  qualification — ^that  of  pos- 
itive irreconcilable  dislike  to  the  Puritans, 
and  their  whole  mode  of  thought,  speech, 
and  action — he  had  in  perfection.  No  one 
can  miderstand  Butler  who  fails  distinctly 
to  conceive  this.    His  antipathy  to  the 


Puritans  in  all  their  branches  and  denomir 
nations,  from  the  most  moderate  Presby- 
terian to  the  most  fanatical  sectary  and 
Fiflh-monarchy  man,  was  no  assumed  feel- 
ing ;  it  was  an  honest  inborn  aversion,  an 
absolute  incapacity  of  finding  anything  in 
that  order  of  ideas  or  things  with  which 
he  could  sympathize ;  a  crabbed  constitu- 
tional disgust  with  it  aU  as  cant,  humbug, 
hypocrisy,  and  delusion.    A  man  whose 
habit  it  was  to  ^'censure  things  to  be  either 
well  or  ill,"  there  were  probably  very  few 
things  that  he  would  in  any  circumstances 
have  censured  to  be  well ;  but  there  could 
not  by  possibility  have  been  an  ensemble 
of  things  more  calculated  to  provoke  his 
perpetual  i^censure  than  that  m  the  midst 
of  which  he  found  himself.    Like  Swifl,  an 
obstinately  descendental  man,  or  bigot  for 
the  hard  terrestrial  sense  of  things,  and 
jret  living  in  an  age  when  transcendental- 
ism had  broken  loose,  and  seemed  to  be 
whirling  heaven  and  earth  together,  he 
must  have  plodded  about  Bedfordshire 
with  a  kind  of  sneering  conviction  on  his 
face  that  very  few  besides  himself  still 
knew  it  to  be  only  Bedfordshire,  and  not 
a  county  in  some  celestial  kingdom.  The 
more  he  saw  of  the  Puritans  in  his  own 
neighborhood,  and  the  farther  that  party 
advanced,  throughout  the  nation  at  large, 
from  their  first  beginnings  of  zeal  to  their 
last  exhibitions  oi  religious  and  political 
enthusiasm,  the  more  they  became  to  him 
an  object  of  satire ;  and  i^  at  Sir  Samuel 
Luke's  or  anywhere  else,  he  was  thrown 
much  among  their  chief  men,  so  as  to  have 
opportunities  of  observing  them,  he  must 
have  "  taken  notes"  rarely.    Nor  was  it 
strange  that  a  man  of  his  extraordinary 
natural  wit,  and  extensive  fimiiliarity  as  a 
reader  with  all  sorts  of  books — ^a  painter, 
too,  and  therefore  akin  to  an  author  al- 
ready— should  think  of  doing  as  others 
were  doing  around  him,  and  putting  down 
some  of  his  observations  in  black  and 
white.      Beginning,    therefore,    perhaps, 
with  some  such   doggrel  ballad  against 
Cromwell  as  that  which  we  have  (juoted 
as  the  first  known  production  of  his  pen, 
he  went  on,  as  we  suppose,  inditing  scraps 
of  prose  and  verse  for  his  own  private  grat- 
ification,  some  of  which,  however,   not 
now  to   be  traced,  may  have  had  a  con- 
traband circulation  among  the  Royalists 
during  the  period  of  Cromwell's  govern- 
ment. 

Li  prose,  Butler,  once  he  had  begun, 
could  never  have  had  any  pecvdiar  diffi* 
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oulty.  We  have  his  own  information  in- 
deed, that  he  was  by  no  means  one  of  your 
easy  scribblers,  who  have  no  trouble  in 
dashing  off  a  page,  but  a  slow,  serious,  de- 
liberate writer,  fcfr  whom  every  sentence 
had  its  own  pangs.  His  labor  in  putting 
his  sense  and  wit  into  adequate  prose, 
however,  must  have  been  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  which  he  at  first  found  in 
cramming  it  into  appropriate  lingle.  His 
matchless  success  at  last  was  the  result  not 
only  of  perpetual  care  spent  on  every  line 
as  he  wrote  it,  even  sfter  he  had  tho- 
roughly acquired  the  knack  of  versification, 
but  also,  as  we  think,  of  considerable  ex- 
periment in  the  beginning  before  he  hit 
on  the  exact  knack  or  trick  that  suited  him. 
We  have  seen  his  first  attempts  in  the 
doggrel  ballad-stanza,  then  so  much  in 
vogue  to  supply  the  cavaliers  with  songs 
for  their  driimng  bouts ;  and  certainly  we 
have  no  reason  firom  such  specimens  to 
conclude  that  he  would  have  ever  set  the 
Thames  on  fire  in  that  style  of  rhythm. 
The  "Nobody-can-deny"  fellows  did  it 
much  better.  Then  we  can  conceive  him 
trying  heroics,  such  as  Dryden  afterwards 
made  his  own.  In  these,  as  is  proved  by 
some  samples  in  his  later  poetry,  he  would 
doubtless  find  himself  more  at  ease.  Pin- 
darics, after  the  Cowley  model,  he  would 
doubtless  also  try ;  and  samples  remain, 
among  his  later  poems,  of  the  skill  he  like- 
wise attained  in  that  uncomfortable  species 
of  verse.  As  is  proved,  however,  by  the 
small  percentage  both  of  Pindarics  and 
heroics,  now  found  in  the  general  bulk  of 
his  poetry,  he  must  have  found  himself 
sufficiently  at  home  in  neither.  At  last, 
in  some  lucky  moment — perhaps  when 
penning  the  short  lines  for  some  Pmdaric — 
ne  made  the  grand  discovery  of  his  life, 
and  stumbled  on  Octosyllabics. 

*'  And  as  the  Pagans  heretofore 
Did  their  own  handiworks  adore, 
And  made  their  stone  and  timber  deities, 
Their  temples  and  their  altars  of  one  piece, 
The  same  outgoings  seem  t'  inspire 
Our  modem  self-will'd  edifier, 
That  out  of  things  as  far  from  sense,  and  more, 
Contrives  new  light  and  revelation. 
The  creatures  of  imagination, 
To  worship  and  fall  Sown  before." 

If  Butler,  while  yet  in  search  of  his  propeT 
literary  form  or  mode,  had  penned  tliis 
Pindaric  passage,  (it  is  one  of  his,)  only 
fancy  how  he  would  havehugged  the  short 
lines,  and  seen  them  to  be  tiie  very  thing, 


and  determined  to  stick  to  them,  and  for- 
swear all  farther  botheration  about  long 
ones  to  mix  with  them.  Whether  the  dis- 
covery was  thus  sudden  or  gradual,  he  and 
his  ostosyllabics  did  at  last  come  together 
so  as  to  understand  each  other.  From 
that  moment  it  was  all  right  between  him 
and  the  English  literature.  On  his  octo- 
syllabics, indeed,  as  on  his  prose,  he  still 
had  to  bestow  all  pains  and  labor  to  make 
them  pass  muster  before  his  taste  ;  and  in 
one  of  his  few  subsequent  pieces  of  heroics, 
he  compLains  of  the  trouble  that,  owing  to 
his  fastidiousness,  verse  cost  him  over 
prose,  and  laments  "  the  caprice"  that  had 
first  induced  him  to  write  in  rhyme  at  all, 
and  invokes  a  hearty  imprecation  on  the 
man 

"  who  first  found  out  that  curse, 
T'  imprison  and  confine  his  thoughts  in  verse, 
To  hang  so  dull  a  clog  upon  his  wit. 
And  make  his  reason  to  his  rhyme  submit." 

These,  however,  are  but  words  of  course, 
used  in  satirizing  another  poet;  and  no  one 
can,  in  his  own  heart,  have  better  appreci- 
ated than  Butler  the  force  of  an  older 
English  poet's  defence  of  rhyme,  when  ho 
said  that,  "  sure  in  an  eminent  sphit,  whom 
Nature  hath  fitted  for  that  mystery,  rhyme 
is  no  impediment  to  his  conceipt,  but  rather 
gives  him  wings  to  mount,  and  carries  him 
not  out  of  his  course,  but,  as  it  were,  be- 
yond his  power,  and  a  fiir  happier  flight  ;'* 
and  ^agam,  that  "all  excellencies  being 
sold  us  at  the  hard  price  of  labor,  it  follows, 
where  we  bestow  most  thereof  we  buy 
the  best  success;  and  rhyme  being  fiir 
more  laborious  than  loose  measures,  must 
needs,  meeting  with  care  and  industryi 
breed  greater  and  worthier  efifects  in  our 
language."  Whether  Butler  had  ever  seen 
these  words  of  old  Samuel  Daniel  we 
know  not ;  but  the  sense  of  them  he  must 
have  realized  for  himself  Accordingly, 
while  he  continued  all  his  life  to  divide 
himself  between  plain  prose,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  quamt  octosyllabics  on  the 
other,  as  the  two  selected  vehicles  of  his 
wit  and  satire,  each  havdng  its  advantages, 
he  evidently  had  most  pleasure  in  his  oc- 
tosyllabics, and  reserved  for  them  his 
strength  and  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of 
his  fejicy.  There  is  evidence  even  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  his  prose  a 
kind  of  jackal  for  hb  octosyllabics,  jotting 
down  in  prose  rough  fancies  as  tney  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  he  might  afterwards 
work  them  up  into  rhymes  at  his  leisure. 
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For  some  ten  years,  then,  before  the 
Restoration,  we   are  to  conceive  Butler 
carrying  on  a  sort  of  preparatory  author- 
ship in  private,  jotting  down,  partly  in 
prose  and  partly  in  his  favorite  octosylla- 
bic verse,  his  satirical  observations  on  all 
things  and  sundry,  l)ut  especially  on  Pu- 
ritanism and  the  Puritans.     It  was  his 
habit  afterwards,  we  know,  to  enter  his 
stray  thoughts  at  random  in  a  common- 
place book,  sometLraes  in  a  sentence  or 
two  of  prose,  and  sometimes  in  a  few  dis- 
tichs,  or  even  in  a  single  distich  of  verse ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such 
was  his  habit  also  from  the  time  when  he 
first  began  to  practise  as  an  author.    The 
habit,  however,  would  be  confirmed,  and 
would  acquire  new  consequence  fi:om  the 
moment  when  he  had  resolved  on  writing 
a  connected  poem.    How  long  he  was  in 
coming  to  this  determination,  and  how  or 
when  the  form  and  scheme  of  his  pro- 
jected poem^  (that  the  Puritans  were  to 
be  the  subject  of  it  was  a  matter  of  course,) 
was  first  distinctly  preconceived,  we  can 
only  guess.     One  thing  is  clear — it  was 
Cervantes's  Don  Quixote  that  suggested 
the  fonn  which  he  actually  adopted.    To 
invent,  like  Cervantes,  an  imaginary  knight 
and  an  imaginary  squire  ;  to  make  the  one 
the  representative  of  English  Presbyteri- 
anism,  and  the  other  the  representative  of 
English  Independency  ;  to  send  them  fortli 
on  mock-heroic  adventures,  and  to  make 
the  narration  of  these  adventures  a  means 
of  introducing  all  kinds  of  social  allusion 
and  invective,  and  of  heaping  ridicule  on 
the  two  great  revolutionary  parties  in  the 
State,  and  on  all  connected  with  them — 
Buch  was  the  idea  which  occurred  to  Butler 
in  some  happy  hour,  when,  perhaps,  he  was 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  \i\^Do7i  Quixote^ 
in  Sir  Samuel  Luke's  ferm-house  at  Cople 
Hoo.     From  that  moment  Hiulibras  ex- 
isted as  a  possibility ;  and  Butler's  com- 
monplace-book became,  as  Jean  Paul  used 
to  phrase  it,  when  he  adopted  a  similar 
plan  in  his  own  case,  only  the  "  quarry" 
for  ITudibra^.    What  was  already  in*  it 
could  easily  be  worked  into  the  fabric  of  the 
poem,  and  whatever  was  afterwards  jotted 
down  in  it,  was  meant  as  so  much  more 
material.    Woe  to  Sir  Samuel  Luke  and 
his  cronies  from  that  hour;  for  though 
Butler's  intended  poem  was  to  consist,  in 
a  great  measure,  of  what  may  be  called 
disquisitional  invective,  levelled  at  classes 
and  modes  of  thinking  rather  than  at  in- 
dividuals, yet  aa  be  required  a  few  per- 


sonal portraits  for  it,  theirs  had  a  chance 
of  being  painted. 

But,  though  ITudibras  was  planned  and 
in  part  written  perhaps  before  the  Resto- 
ration, it  was  not  till  two  years  and  a  half 
after  that  event  that  Butler  had  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  ready  for  the  press. 
Probably,  indeed,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Restoration  had  rendered  such  a  publica- 
tion possible,  by  bringing  into  power  those 
who  could  be  expected  to  read  or  relish  it, 
that  Butler  set  to  work  in  earnest  in  pre- 
paring it.  He  had  certainly  every  incen- 
tive to  be  busy ;  for  much  as  was  already 
going  in  the  shape  of  satire  and  ridicule 
of  the  parties  cast  down  from  power,  and 
of  general  fun  and  scurrility  in  hterature, 
by  way  of  outburst  of  humor  that  had 
been  repressed  during  the  Commonwealth, 
and  of  welcome  to  a  witty  monarch  and 
his  courtiers  just  come  over  from  the  Con- 
tinent with  French  mistresses  and  French 
manners  to  inaugurate  a  new  era,  13utler 
could  not  but  foresee  that  such  a  poem  as 
he  was  preparing  would  cut  in  through  it 
all,  and  win  a  place  for  itself  in  the  midst 
of  the  duller  poems  and  plays  with  which 
the  old  Royahsts,  Davenant,  Denham,  and 
Waller,  and  the  new  aspirants  Dryden, 
Scdley,  Roscommon,  ancl  Co.,  were  bid- 
ding for  the  ear  of  the  town.  One  mter- 
ruption  there  was,  however,  which  he  may 
have  permitted  himself  with  satisfaction 
— that  caused  by  his  marriage,  which  took 
place  about  this  time,  with  a  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, a  lady  of  some  property.  Butler,  it 
would  appear,  was  late  m  love  as  well  as 
in  poetry ;  but  for  this  very  reason  there 
may  have  been  less  delay  Avith  his  Hudi- 
bras. 

It  was  not  at  Sir  Samuel  Luke's,  how- 
ever, nor  in  Bedfordshire,  that  the  work 
was  finally  written  out,  but  in  a  new  situ- 
ation to  which  Butler,  possibly  on  account 
of  his  known  loyalty,  was  promoted  afl^r 
the  Restoration — that  of  Secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Carbery,  Lord  President  of  the 
Principahty  of  Wales.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained, that  ho  held  this  situation,  and 
also,  in  association  with  it,  as  the  EarPs 
gift,  the  Stewardship  of  Ludlow  Castle,  at 
least  as  early  as  January,  1661,  and  that 
he  retained  the  stewardship  till  January, 
1662.  In  that  month,  the  Earl's  accounts 
speak  of  him  as  having  vacated  the  office 
of  Steward,  and  having  been  succeeded 
by  another  person.  The  probability  there- 
fore is,  that  some  time  in  1662  he  came 
to  reside  in  London,  with  the  purpose  of 
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seeme  his  ffudibreu  throogh  the  preaa. 
The  imprimatur  of  the  "Elrat  Part"  of 
the  work,  lioensing  its  publication,  is 
dated  the  11th  of  November,  1662  ;  and 
though  the  date  1663  is  on  the  title-page, 
copies  were  really  ont  before  ChristaiaB, 
1662. 

We  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  origiiud 
edition  of  this  "  First  Part"  of  Hudutrcu. 
It  is  a  thin  httle  volume,  decently  printed, 
without  the  author's  name,  and  with  an 
intimfition  on  the  title-page  that  the  poem 
was  "  written  during  the  late  wars."  It 
waa  exactly  auch  a  volume  as  the  readers 
of  that  day  would  be  likely  to  take  up  in 
virtue  of  its  mere  i^pearance— small  enough 
to  be  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
as  one  walked  in  the  streets,  or  lounged  at 
home  in  the  evening,  and  to  be  read  through 
at  one  sitting.  And,  certainly,  if  one  did 
take  it  up,  there  was  little  chance  of  his 
laying  it  down  i^ain  without  doing  it  jus- 
tice. Fancy  the  first  reader  opening  the 
book,  and  lighting  at  once  on  each  a  be- 
ginning as  this  • 

"  When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  oat  they  knew  not  why ; 
When  hard  words,  j^ooaies,  and  fan 
Set  fo1b9  t<%ether  by  the  ears, 
And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  dnmk, 
For  Dame  Beligiou,  ea  for  punk  ; 
WboH!  honesty  they  all  dnnt  swear  for, 
Thoagh  not  a  man  of  them  kuew  wherelbre ; 
When  goepel-tnimpeter,  BDrronnded 
With  loD^-eared  root,  to  battle  sounded, 
And  pnlpit,  dcnm  ecclesiastic, 
Was  beat  with  fist,  instead  of  a  stick  ; 
Then  did  Sir  Enight  abandon  dwdliag. 
And  out  he  rode  a  (nlonelling." 

This  waa  certunly  a  promising  set  out, 
and  would  tempt  the  reader  to  go  on. 
And  if  he  did  so,  he  was  not  likely  to  be 
dis^pointed.  The  description  of  Sir  Hu- 
dtbras  and  his  qualifications,  now  known 
to  every  school-boy,  would  then  come 
Upon  the  reader  wiui  all  the  freshnesa  of 
it«  native  oddity ;  and  he  must  have  been 
a  grave  man  indeed  if  his  gravity  did  not 
give  way  when  he  came  to  such  rhymes 
as 
"  Besides,  'lis  known  he  could  speak  Qraek 

As  natnrelly  as  pigs  squeak ; 

Thst  Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 

Than  for  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whuUe." 

The  femons  pass^e  about  Sir  Hndibraa's 
liietoric,  occurring  in  the  third  or  fourth 
page,  would  be  read  twice  or  thrice  on 
the  spot,  before  ffoing  fiuther : 


"  For  rhetoric  he  oouH  not  ope 
His  month,  bnt  ont  there  flew  a  trope ; 
Aud  when  he  happened  to  break  off 
I'  the  middle  of  his  speech,  or  congh, 
H'  had  hard  words  reodv  to  show  why, 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by. 
Else,  when  with  greatest  art  be  spoke. 
You'd  ttunk  be  talked  like  other  folk ; 
For  all  a  rbetoridan's  rules 
Teach  nothing  bat  to  name  his  tools. 
But,"  Ac 

But  the  clenchingpassagewotdd,  of  course, 
be  thai  describing  the  knight's  religion : 

"  For  his  reli^on,  it  wss  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  irit ; 
Twos  Presbyterian,  true  bine ; 
For  he  was  of  that  Btabbom  orew 
Of  errant  taints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  tme  Chorch  militaot ; 
Snch  OS  do  bnild  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pilie  and  gnu ; 
Decide  all  controvertiea  by 
Infallible  artillery  ; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  Icoodcs ; 
Call  Ore,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 
A  godly,  thorough  Reformation, 
Which  aiwajB  rnnst  be  carried  on, 
And  sUll  be  doing,  never  done ; 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended  : 
A  sect,  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies ; 
In  fiilling  oat  with  that  or  this. 
And  finSng  somewhat  still  omin  ; 
More  peevish,  cross,  and  spleDetic 
Than  dog  distract  or  monkey  sick ; 
That  with  more  care  Iceep  holy-day 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way ; 
Compound  tbr  dns  they  ate  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  io. 
Still  so  perverse  and  i 
As  if  they  worahippe  ,     . 

The  self-same  thing  thef  will  abbbr 
One  way,  and  long  another  fbr. 
Free-wiU  they  one  way  disavow ; 
Another,  notning  dae  allow. 
All  piety  consists  therein 
In  them,  in  other  men  all  dn. 
Bather  than  bil,  they  will  defy 
That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 
Qnartd  with  mmcedpies,  and  disparage 
Their  bestand  dearest  fi^nd,  plum-porridge ; 
Fat  pk  and  goose  itaelf  oppose. 
And  blaspheme  custard  tlffODgl)  the  nose." 

This  passage  alone  would  settle  the  &te 
of  the  boot  with  every  Courtier  or  Roy- 
alist that  might  chance  to  take  it  np. 
What  mattered  it  that  in  going  on  ho 
found  very  little  plot  or  action  in  the  book 
— nothing  but  a  rough  rigrnarole  atory 
miserably  travestied  fromjDioa  Qnizote, 
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and  spun  out  through  three  cantos,  of 
how  the  Presbyterian  knight,  and  his  In- 
dependent squire  Ralpho,  sally  forth,  each 
accoutred  after  his  &fihion,  in  search  of 
adventures;  how  they  come  to  a  place 
where  there  is  to  be  a  bear-baiting,  and 
where  a  great  rabble  is  already  assembled 
to  witness  or  take  part  in  the  sport,  in- 
cluding the  bear  Bruin  himseU^  Orsin,  the 
bear's  master,  the  wooden-legged  fiddler 
Crowdero,  the  warlike  butcher  and  dog- 
owner  Talgol,  the  tinker  Magnano,  and 
his  female  companion  Trulla,  the  one-eyed 
cobbler  Cerdon,  the  hostler  and  cattle- 
keeper  Colon,  and,  besides  these  leaders, 
men  and  mastiffs  innumerable  from  all  the 
parishes  round ;  how  it  entered  the  knight's 
head  that  he  ou^ht  to  put  down  this  bear- 
baiting  as  a  heathenish  practice,  and  how 
he  and  the  more  reluctant  Ralpho  debat- 
ed the  point;  how  at  last  the  knight, 
ending  tne  debate,  spurs  on  his  waU-eyed 
beast  to  the  encounter,  and  how,  after  a 
fierce  tussle,  in  which  both  knight  and 
squire  get  unmercifully  belabored,  they 
succeed  in  routing  the  rabble  and  captur- 
ing the  fiddler,  whom  they  carry  off  in 
triumph  and  put  in  the  stocks ;  but  how, 
in  the  end,  by  the  ralllying  of  the  rabble 
under  Trulla's  generalship,  the  fortune  of 
the  war  is  reversed,  Crowdero  is  rescued, 
and  Hudibras  and  Ralpho,  after  a  plente- 
ous thumping,  are  themselves  put  m  the 
stocks  and  left  to  discuss  the  comparative 
merits  of  Presbytery  and  Independency 
at  their  leisure.  T\>  all  this  burlesque 
tissue  of  incident,  coarse  enough  in  parts 
to  please  a  not  very  squeamish  taste,  the 
more  intelligent  readers  of  the  poem 
would  be  comparatively  indifferent;  nor 
would  it  have  enhanced  the  interest  in  this 
respect  much  if  they  had  troubled  them- 
selves, as  foolish  commentators  on  the 
poem  afterwards  did,  with  identifying  the 
characters  with  noted  sectaries  of  the  day, 
whom  Butler  never  thought  of  or  saw. 
It  was  enough  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
narration,  the  Puritans  of  all  sects  were 
burlesqued  as  they  had  never  been  before, 
and  their  habits  of  talking  held  up  to  rid- 
icule, and  that  passages  of  odd  wit  and 
learmng  occurred  in  every  page,  aU  hit- 
ting at  some  laughable  topic  of  the  day, 
and  capable  of  being  remembered  and 
quoted.  It  was  probably  a  circumstance 
in  fevor  of  the  full  recognition  of  these 
merits  in  the  book  that  the  "  First  Part" 
was  published  by  itself  so  as  not  to  over- 
dose the  reader. 


The  success  of  the  book  was  certjunly 
mstantaneous.  Not  a  new  poem  of  Ten- 
nyson's, not  a  new  Christmas-story  by 
Dickens,  has  now-a-days  a  greater  run 
through  the  town,  than,  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  times,  the  first  part  oi  Hudi- 
bras had  during  the  Christmas-week  of 
1662-3.  The  kmg  himself  had  got  hold 
of  it,  and  was  carrying  it  about  with  him, 
and  quoting  it ;  the  courtiers  got  the  pas- 
sages he  quoted  by  heart ;  and  in  all  the 
coffee  and  chocolate  houses  the  wits  dis- 
cussed its  merits.  Mr.  Pepys,  who  was 
never  the  last  to  hear  of  a  new  thing,  lets 
us  know  the  exact  day  on  which  he  first 
heard  of  the  poem,  and  what  he  thought 
of  it.  "  To  the  wardrobe"  is  the  entry  he 
makes  in  his  Diary  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1662,  the  day  after  Christmas,  "and 
hither  come  Mr.  Battersby ;  and  we  fall- 
ing into  discourse  of  a  new  book  of  drol- 
lery in  use  called  Hudibras^  I  would 
needs  go  find  it  out,  and  met  with  it  at 
the  Temple :  cost  me  2s.  6d.  But  when 
I  come  to  read  it,  it  is  so  silly  an  abuse 
of  the  Presbyter  knight  going  to  the 
warrs,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  it ;  and  by 
and  by  meeting  at  Mr.  Townsend's  at 
dinner,  I  sold  it  him  for  18d.," — after 
which,  he  tells  us,  he  went  to  the  theatre, 
and  coming  home  rather  late  found  his 
wife  "  busy  among  her  pies."  Evidently, 
however,  Pepvs,  from  his  allusion  to  "  the 
Presbyter  knight  going  to  the  warrs," 
had  not  read  enough  oi  the  book  even  to 
know  its  subject ;  and  finding  himself  in 
the  minority  in  his  opinion  of  it,  and  its 
fame  on  the  town  growing  instead  of  abat- 
ing, he  thought  it  prudent  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  it.  "  To  Lincolns'  Inn 
Fields,"  he  writes  on  the  6th  of  February 
following,  "and  it  being  too  soon  to  go 
home  to  dinner,  I  walked  up  and  down, 
and  looked  upon  the  outside  of  the  new 
theatre  building  in  Covent  Garden,  which 
will  be  very  fine  ;  and  so  to  a  bookseller's 
in  the  Strand,  and  there  bought  HudibroB 
again,  it  being  certainly  some  ill  humor 
to  be  so  against  that  which  all  the  world 
cries  up  to  be  an  example  of  wit;  for 
which  I  am  resolved  once  more  to  read 
him  and  see  whether  I  can  find  it  or  no." 
It  is  no  argument  against  the  book  that 
Pepys,  even  on  a  second  trial,  could  not 
rehsh  it  much;  and,  at  all  events,  the 
town  differed  from  him,  for  such  a  de- 
mand was  there  for  copies  that  within  a 
fortnight  after  its  first  appearance,  the 
publiiwer   had   to  warn  lus   customers 
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by  adyertisement  against  a  pirated  edi- 
tion. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
though  the  poem  was  published  anony- 
mously, Butler  at  once  acKnowledged  him- 
self as  the  author.  The  king,  it  is  said, 
in  his  first  fit  of  delight  ^nth  the  book, 
puq)osed  sending  for  him;  and  it  was 
natural,  as  Johnson  says,  that  every  eye 
should  watch  for  the  golden  shower  which 
was  to  fall  upon  the  author  of  a  perform- 
ance so  exactly  to  the  tune  of  the  reign- 
ing taste.  Butler,  however,  was  no  Danae, 
but  a  somewhat  imsoeial  man  of  fifty,  with 
few  Mends  in  town;  and  the  golden 
shower  did  not  fall  through  his  garret. 
That  he  himself  shared  in  the  general  ex- 
pectation that  something  would  bo  done 
for  him,  is  very  likely ;  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  overrated  the  chance.  As 
only  the  author  of  a  poem  which,  though 
a  valuable  service  to  the  Royalist  cause, 
was  in  some  respects  merely  a  posthumous 
service,  rendered  when  the  danger  was 
past  and  the  victory  accomplished,  he  pro- 
oably  saw  that  there  were  other  claimants 
closer  to  the  Royal  Exchequer  than  he 
could  expect  to  be.  Sensibly  enough, 
therefore,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  bide  his  time,  and  meanwhile  to 
labor  i)atiently  at  the  "  Second  Part"  of 
his  poem,  so  as  to  get  it  out  before  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  first  part  had  subsided. 
Already,  in  fact,  besides  pirated  editions 
of  that  "  First  Part,"  the  town  was  full 
of  pretended  continuations  and  imitations, 
in  which  the  story  was  carried  on,  and 
the  style  and  metre  of  the  first  part  copied 
as  closely  as  possible.  It  was  lat«  in  1663, 
or  almost  exactly  a  year  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  part  that  the  true  "  Second 
Part"  made  its  appearance,  and  threw  all 
the  spurious  inutations  into  the  shade. 
The  date  on  the  title-page  is  1664;  but 
the  imprimatur  is  dated  November  6, 
1663,  and  the  pertinacious  Pepys,  after 
borrowing  a  copy  in  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, in  order  to  avoid  buying  it  till  he 
found  out  whether  he  liked  it  better  than 
the  firet,  ended  by  going  to  his  bookseller's 
at  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  on  the  10th  of 
December,  and  giving  an  order  for  both 
parts  together.  Having  had  a  windfall 
that  day  of  about  £3,  he  had  gone  to  in- 
vest it  in  books ;  and  Ifudibras  being  then 
still,  he  says,  "  tlie  book  in  greatest  feshion 
for  drollery,"  he  had  made  it  one. 

The  merits  of  the  "Second  Part"  of 
Hudibras  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 


First,  and  the  reception  was  very  much 
the  same.  Some  there  were  who  might 
take  interest  in  the  mere  continued  story 
of  the  adventures  of  the  Knight  and  the 
Squire — ^how  they  were  released  fi'om  the 
stocks  by  the  intervention  of  a  widow 
whom  the  knight  has  been  courting  for 
her  money,  and  who,  in  releasing  him, 
holds  out  hopes  to  him,  on  condition  of 
his  giving  himself  a  flagellation,  which  he 
swears  to  do ;  how  he  puts  it  off  tUl  next 
day,  and  then,  in  riding  to  the  appointed 
spot,  begins  to  reason  with  Ralpho  whether 
such  an  oath  is  binding  on  a  saint ;  how 
Ralpho,  as  his  contribution  to  this  pro- 
blem in  casuistry,  suggests  that  some  one 
else  should  take  the  whipping  in  the 
knight's  stead,  and  the  knight,  catching 
at  the  ideii,  proposes  that  Ralpho  himself 
shall  be  the  man ;  how  Ralpho  instantly 
backs  out,  and  there  ensues  an  angry  al- 
tercation between  the  two,  which  has  al- 
most come  to  blows,  when  it  is  interrupted 
by  the  oppoitune  appearance  of  a  "  Skim- 
mington  Procession,"  that  is,  of  a  village 
rabble  punishing  a  scold  by  carrying  her 
about  astride  on  horseback,  with  her  hus- 
band beside  her,  to  the  music  of  pots  and 
pans  and  cleavers ;  how  the  knight  attacks 
this  as  another  heathenish  show,  and  he 
and  Ralpho  are  discomfited  with  rotten 
eggs ;  how,  recovering  from  this  disaster, 
the  knight  proposes  to  go  to  the  widow 
and  swear  that  ne  has  didy  perfonned  the 
promised  flagellation,  but  thinks  it  worth 
while,  on  the  way,  to  go  and  coiLsult  the 
Rosicrucian  astrologer,  Sidrophel,  as  to 
the  probable  success  of  his  suit ;  and  how 
this  consultation,  beginning  in  a  learned 
discussion  between  Hudibras  and  Sidro- 
phel on  the  occult  sciences,  ends  also  in  a 
tight  in  which  Hudibras,  Sidrophel,  Ralpho, 
and  Sidrophel's  man,  Whachmn,  all  take 
part,  and  in  which  the  conjurer  has  the 
worst  of  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  as 
before,  it  would  be  the  wit  of  the  poem, 
its  quaint  sense  and  learning,  its  passages 
of  sarcastic  reflection  on  all  manner  of 
topics,  and,  above  all,  its  unsparing  ridi- 
cule of  men  and  things  on  the  Pmitan 
side,  rather  than  any  merits  it  might  pos- 
sess of  description  and  narration,  that 
would  recommend  it  in  higher  critical 
quarters.  The  Second  Part  is,  indeed, 
even  more  readable  than  the  First. 

It  was  high  time  now  that  the  "  golden 
shower**  should  descend,  if  it  was  to  de- 
scend at  all ;  and  the  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  by  this  time  Butler  was  sorely  in 
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need  of  it.    He  may  have  had  a  little 
money  of  his  own,  saved  out  of  the  earn- 
ings of  his  previous  employments;   and 
his  wife  had  brought  liim  some  fortune, 
upon  which  he  had  calculated  at  the  time 
of  their  marriaore,  as  a  means  of  their 
joint  support.    But  this  last,  his  main  de- 
pendence, had,  his  biographers  inform  us, 
been  invested  in  "  bad  securities ;"  so  that, 
after  a  while,  little  or  nothing  was  to  be 
derived  from  it.    A  post  or  a  pension, 
such  as,  according  to  the  lax  fashion  of 
those  times,  might  very  well  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  greatest  anti-puritan  sat- 
irist of  the  day  without  risk  of  public 
outcry,  would,  in  these    circumstances, 
have  been  extremely  welcome.     As  it 
was,  however,  in  a  court  swarming  with 
Buckinghams,    Lady    Castlemaines,   and 
the  hke,  any  kindly  intentions  that  may 
have  been  entertained  in  behalf  of  a  poor 
wit  about  town,  soon  died  out  and  were 
forgotten.    There  is  a  vague  story  of  a 
temporary  donation  of  £300  to  Butler, 
out  of  the  king's  own  purse,  which  Butler 
instantly  expended  in  paying  his  debts ; 
and  a  stUl  more  vague  story  of  a  subse- 
quent annual  pension  of  £100.     Neither 
story  is  authenticated ;  at  all  events,  the 
latter  is  false ;  and  the  literal  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  from  the  first  appearance  of 
Hudlhras  till  the  poet's  death  in  10 80,  he 
never  received  a  single  farthing  from  the 
court.,  or  anything  more  substantial  than 
empty  praise.    It  was  Butler's  strange 
fete  to  flash  all  at  once  into  a  notoriety 
which  lasted  precisely  two  years ;  to  fill 
the  court  and  town  during  that  time  with 
a  continuous  shout  of  laughter,  intermin- 
gled with  inquiries  who  and  what  he  was; 
jmd  then  for  seventeen  long  years  to  plod 
on  in  industrions  obscurity,  still  hearing 
his  Hudihras  quoted,  and  still  preparing 
more  of  it,  or  of  matter  similar  to  it,  but 
himself  forgotten  and  unknown — a  "myth" 
rather  than  a  man.  ^ 

It  is  as  a  myth  rather  than  a  man,  we  have 
said — as  a  typical  instance  of  talent  poor, 
unrewarded,  and  miserable  in  its  old  age, 
rather  than  as  an  actual  being  of  flesh  and 
blood — ^that  the  biographer  of  Butler  is 
able  to  follow  him  during  those  seventeen 
years  of  his  life  which  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  the  "  Second  Part"  of  his 
great  poem  and  his  death  and  burial  in 
London.  One  or  two  fects,  indeed, 
appertaining  to  the  actual  man,  break 
through  the  monotonous  obscurity  of 
these  long  yeiurS)  and  give  individuality 


and  substance  to  what  otherwise  would  be 
a  legend  altogether.  It  is  known,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Butler  continued  to  write  and 
to  satirize  his  contemporaries  in  occasional 
contributions  to  periodicals ;  that  the  tliird 
and  last  part  of  Hudihras  was  published 
in  1678,  fourteen  years  after  the  second; 
that  for  some  time  before  his  death  he  re- 
sided in  Rose  Street,  Longacre ;  and  that 
at  this  time  he  had  a  few  acquaintances  in 
town,  who  saw  him  now  and  then,  and  were 
kind  to  him.  But  whether  even  he  resid- 
ed during  the  whole  of  the  last  seventeen 
years  of  his  life  in  London,  or  whether 
during  part  of  the  time  he  went  back  to 
the  country,  or  lived  on  the  Continent,  is 
only  matter  of  conjecture.  On  the  whole, 
our  impression  Is,  that  he  remained  all  the 
time,  casual  absences  excepted,  in  Lon- 
don— recognized  there,  so  far  as  he  was 
recognized  at  all,  as  one  of  the  wits  of  the 
day,  regularly  indentured  by  his  fate  to 
literature  and  the  town  ;  and  starting  with 
this  impression,  and  taking  Rose  Street, 
Longacre,  as  his  probable  whereabouts  in 
the  metropolis,  during  the  whole  period  in 
question,  we  shall  piece  together  the  re- 
mainder of  the  story  as  we  best  can. 

Dreadfiil  seventeen  years  those  were. 
Satirist  of  the  Puritans  as  Butler  was,  he 
must  have  sometimes  questioned  with  him- 
self^ whether  after  all  the  s^'^stem  which 
had  come  instead  of  that  which  he  had  sa- 
tirized, was  not,  in  essential  particulars, 
many  times  worse.  He  had  made  himself 
a  prophet  of  the  "  descendental,"  and  hero 
was  "  descendentalism"  with  a  vengeance ! 
Positively,  as  we  have  seen  it  expressed, 
the  age  of  the  Restoration  in  England  was 
an  age  when  it  seemed  as  i^  by  one  of 
those  vicissitudes  which  aflect  the  organ- 
isms of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
the  universal  cranium  of  England,  withoat  * 
changing  its  actual  bulk,  had  been  sud- 
denly contracted  in  every  other  direction, 
so  as  to  permit  an  inordinate  increase  of 
that  region  which  lies  over  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  The  profligacy  of  the  times  was  os- 
tentatious ;  the  public  reaction  against  the 
enforced  moralities  and  decencies  of  the 
Commonwealth  immediate  and  immeasur- 
able. It  was  not,  perhaps,  that  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  virtue  and  vice  actually 
existmg  in  English  society  were  altered, 
for  probably  these  proportions  are  more 
constant  imder  all  changes  of  system  than 
may  at  first  seem ;  but  it  was  as  in  a  state 
revolution  or  change  of  ministry — ^virtue 
went  out  of  office  and  vice  came  in.    Pun- 
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tanism,  and  whatever  appertained  to  it, 
had  been  cast  down  from  the  upper  places 
of  society,  and  driven  back  into  conventi- 
cles and  lurking-places  and  the  private 
households  of  obscure  citizens,  there,  in 
token  of  its  dissociation  from  power,  to 
assume  the  name  of  Non-conformity  ;  and 
the  new  generation  of  courtiers  and  cava- 
lieris,  who  had  come  in  with  the  Restora- 
tion to  possess  themselves  of  the  vacant 
ff ovemment,  were  fiu:  worse  men  than  their 
mthers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  court  and  mat- 
ters of  politics  and  government  that  the 
sudden  change  occasioned  by  the  Resto- 
ration was  apparent.  The  new  literature 
which  then  came  in  was  afeir  reflex  of  the 
now  condition  of  society.  There  were, 
indeed,  exceptions.  Just  as  the  genuine 
Puritans  had  not  ceased  to  exist  m  Eng- 
land, but  had  only  vacated  the  topmost 
E laces,  and  been  dispersed  througn  the 
ody-politic  under  the  name  of  Noncon- 
formists, so  there  remained  in  English  so- 
ciety, even  in  this  age  of  descendontalism, 
a  few  intellectual  men  of  the  old  transcen- 
dental stamp.  Jeremy  Taylor  survived 
the  Restoration  seven  years;  old  Izaak 
Walton  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  lived 
through  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  11.  It 
was  chiefly,  however,  among  men  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  Puritans  during 
the  period  of  their  ascendency  that  these 
saving  men,  the  salt  of  a  corrupt  time, 
were  to  be  found.  Conspicuous  among 
them  all  was  Milton.  An  official  servant 
of  the  late  Commonwealth,  and  more  near- 
ly identified  with  the  Regicides  by  his 
writings  than  any  other  Englishman  of  the 
intellectual  class,  he  had  with  some  diffi- 
culty escaped  the  pains  and  penalties  which 
the  Restoration  brought  with  it  for  the 
active  heads  of  his  party;  and  now,  blind 
and  desolate,  a  spiritual  relic  of  the  past 
rather  than  an  actual  part  of  the  present, 
he  was  spending  the  decline  of  his  days  in 
some  obscure  retreat  in  London,  full  of  his 
own  lofty  thoughts,  and  building  up  slowlv 
the  scheme  of  his  majestic  epic.  With 
what  scorn  he  must  have  looked  around 
him,  and  how  often,  before  his  own  death  in 
1074,  must  he  have  remembered  the  lion- 
countenance  of  that  "  Cromwell,  our  chief 
of  men,"  whom  it  was  now  the  fashion  to 
turn  into  jest,  and  whom,  in  their  impo- 
tent rage,  his  enemies  had  torn  from  nis 
grave  and  hanged  and  re-buried  at  Tyburn. 
Never  &r  from  Milton,  and  always  most 
aenous  when  he  was  nearest  him,  was  An- 


drew Marvell.  This,  too,  was  the  age  of 
Bnnyan,  whom  Butler  might  have  known 
and  quizzed  before  the  Restoration,  when 
he  was  a  Baptist  preacher  at  Bedford, 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke's, 
and  who  was  now,  not  imlike  Milton,  em- 
bodying, in  prison  and  under  persecution, 
that  enthusiasm  of  a  bygone  time  which 
still  dwelt  in  hi9  soul,  in  mmiortal  written 
allegories.  A  remnant  in  another  sense  of 
the  intellectual  world  of  the  Conmion- 
wetdth  was  James  Harrington,  the  Repub- 
lican theorist,  Whose  "Oceana,"  though 
published  during  the  Protectorate,  was 
still  talked  oil  Baxter  also,  and  other  di- 
vines more  or  less  tx)nnected  with  the  Pu- 
ritans heretofore,  were  now  among  the 
lights  of  the  Nonconformists.  AH  these 
men,  however,  were  rather  in  the  age  than 
o/'it ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  literature  of  the 
Restoration  it  is  invariably  a  different  or- 
der of  men  that  we  have  in  view — those 
Royalist  writers  who,  either  reappearing 
from  their  various  haunts  and  places  of 
exile  at  the  time  of  the  king's  restoration, 
or  then  first  emerging  into  notice,  formed 
the  cluster  of  the  so-called  wits  of  tiie  reign 
of  Charles  n. 

The  laureate  of  this  new  literature,  and, 
€x  officio^  therefore,  its  head  and  represen- 
tative man,  during  the  first  eight  years 
after  the  Restoration,  was  Sir  William 
Davenant.  Except  that  he  had  no  nose, 
and  could  not  with  propriety  account  for 
the  loss  of  it,  he  was  by  no  means  a  bad 
fellow.  Milton  hked  hun,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  him  for  one  of  those  offices  of 
kindness  which  an  influential  man  of  let- 
ters on  the  winning  side  was  able  to  per- 
form for  a  political  adversary  whom  he 
esteemed  and  admired ;  and  ms  poetry,  if 
not  immortal,  was  also  not  immoral,  and 
at  least  better  than  much  that  was  going. 
But  Davenant  was  rather  a  poet  of  the  old 
school  of  Charles  I.;  he  had  succeeded 
Ben  Jonson  in  the  laureateship  in  1637, 
and  only  resumed  his  place  at  the  Resto- 
ration in  virtue  of  his  proved  loyalty  and 
his  prior  tenure  of  it,  wnen  he  was  already 
vergmg  on  sixty.  He  was  still,  it  is  true, 
active  enough,  and  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  revivsJof  the  drama,  lumself  writing 
plays  for  the  stage ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
conduct  of  the  new  literature  devolved 
upon  men  who  were  his  juniors.  Nor 
though  Shirley,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley, 
and  other  Royalists  of  distinction  in  lite- 
rature, were  still  alive  to  lend  the  lustre  ojf 
their  names  to  the  opening  reign  of  the 
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restored  monarch,  were  t?iey  exactly  the 
representative  men,  Shirley  lived  but  a 
few  years  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  once 
more  treading  the  ramiliar  boards  and  see- 
ing bis  own  plays  acted;  he  died  in  1666 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  Waller  was  a 
wealthy  gentleman,  advanced  in  life ;  and 
though  he  lived  long  after  the  Restoration, 
and  continued  to  give  evidences  both  of  his 
poetical  talents  and  wit,  and  of  the  moral 
cowardice  which  had  distinguished  his 
previous  career,  he  never  lost  a  certain 
"dignity  of  deportment"  even  among 
the  young  scapegraces  with  whom  he  as- 
sociated. Denham  had  a  coarser  fibre  in 
him  and  was  a  youngei^  man ;  but  the  few 
years  he  lived  after  the  Restoration  were 
clouded  with  insanity  or  the  dread  of  it. 
The  good  and  melancholy  Cowley,  too, 
was  more  properly  a  man  of  the  previous 
age  than  01  this.  Tniough  only  in  the  prime 
or  manhood,  he  survived  the  Restoration 
but  seven  years,  during  which  he  wrote 
httle,  but  lived  in  seclusion,  neglected  by 
the  court  he  had  served,  and  yet,  his  met- 
I4[>hysical  style  being  still  in  the  ascendant, 
admired  bevond  bounds  by  all  the  best 
minds  in  England.  Of  other  men  of 
the  graver  sort,  surviving  from  among 
the  royalists  of  the  reign  of  the  first 
Charles  and  the  Interregnum,  so  as  to 
witness  and  become  subjects  of  the  Resto- 
ration— Hobbes,  Cudworth,  Barrow,  and 
the  like — ^it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  the 
most  ordinary  knowledge  of  them  and 
their  writings  will  save  Siem  from  being 
confounded  with  the  proper  representa- 
tives of  the  new  era.  These  representatives, 
as  all  know,  were  such  younger  men  as 
Diyden  and  his  contemporaries,  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Dillon,  Earl  of 
Rosconmion,  Sir  George  Etherege,  Lord 
Buckhurst,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset, 
Sir  Charles  Sedley,  William  Wycherly, 
and  Thomas  Shadwell.  It  was  these 
men,  with  Drvden,  the  most  masculine 
and  robust  of  them  all,  acting  as  the 
leader,  that,  mingling  with  the  Davenants 
and  Shirleys  and  Wallers  and  Denhams 
and  Cowley s,  who  belonged  in  part  to  the 
past,  and  learning  of  them  for  awhile  as 
pupils,  began,  in  the  first  years  of  the  Res- 
toration, to  cater,  accormng  to  methods 
of  their  own,  for  the  public  taste.  Dry- 
den  was  twenty-eight  years  old  at  the  Re- 
storation,  and  was  then  iurt  beginning  to 
be  heard  of;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
prince  of  profligates  and  court-wits,  was 
nve  yei>rs  older ;  the  Earl  of  Roscommon 


was  a  year  or  two  younger ;  Sir  George 
Etherege  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year; 
Dorset  was  twenty-three ;  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  twenty-two;  and  Wycherly  and 
Shadwell  were  both  exactly  twenty.  Their 
age,  therefore,  fitted  them  to  become  the 
rising  powers  in  the  new  literature ;  and 
their  tastes  and  faculties  corresponded. 
They,  with  others  not  worth  naming,  flung 
themselves  at  once  upon  the  town,  and 
began  to  provide  it  with  such  gross  enter- 
tainment as  it  craved.  Roscommon  alone 
was  purer  in  his  writings  than  m  his  life  : 

^  Unhappy  Dryden  1  in  all  Charles's  days 
Roscommon  only  boasts  nnspotted  lays." 

Such  is  Pope's  celebrated  distich,  at  once 
absolving  Iloscommon  and  condemning 
Dryden  and  all  the  rest  by  contrast.  And 
it  is  notorious  that  Dryden,  perhaps  per- 
sonally the  most  morsd  man  of  them  all, 
was,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  the 
most  deliberately  and  unnaturally  coarse 
as  a  writer.  He  absolutelv  toUed  and 
labored  against  the  grain  of  nis  genius,  to 
be  suflSciently  obscene  to  please  the  town. 
The  reason  was  that  the  comic  drama  was 
then  the  form  of  literature  in  greatest 
fiishion,  and  that  he  had  determmed  to 
throw  his  powers  into  what  was  in  fashion. 
It  was  not  till  the  lighter  aiid  more  viva- 
cious wits — ^the  Buckinghams,  Ethereges, 
Sedleys,  and  Wycherlys — ^had  given  the 
town  a  sample  of  something  gayer  and 
more  sprightly  in  the  way  of  humorous 
profligacy  than  his  lumbering  prose  come- 
dies, that  he  began  to  give  up  that  species 
of  effort,  and  to  confine  himself  to  those 
heroic  rhyn\ed  plays  of  bombastic  declam- 
ation after  the  French  model,  in  which  he 
remained  the  acknowledged  master.  And 
so,  during  the  first  eight  yeai-s  of  the  Res- 
toration, It  was  this  cluster  of  young  wits, 
with  the  solid  Dryden  in  the  centre,  and 
the  lighter  Ethereges  and  Sedleys  skir- 
mishing around  him,  that  represented  the 
spirit  of  the  new  reign.  Accordingly, 
when  Davenant  died  in  1668,  it  was  Dry- 
den that  was  chosen  as  his  natural  suc- 
cessor in  the  laureateship.  From  that  time 
forward  Dirden  was  nominally,  as  well  as 
really,  the  head  of  the  literature  of  the 
Restoration.  Himself  still  continuing  to  be 
known  chiefiy  as  a  dramatist  and  critic  of 
the  drama,  and  most  of  all  as  a  writer  of 
rhymed  heroic  plays,  and  the  Ethereges, 
and  Sedleys  and  Wycherlys  still  fluttering 
round  him  and  snatching  at  his  laurels,  he 
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in  turn  became  a  patriarch  and  saw  new 
authors  springing  up  around  him,  and  add- 
ing themselves  to  the  cluster.  Of  these 
the  ^vTetched  Rochester  was  one.  He  was 
but  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  Dryden 
became  laureate,  but  had  already  £lled  the 
town  with  the  feme  of  his  wit  and  his  de- 
baucheries. The  unhappy  Otway  in  time 
became  another,  and  rivalled  Dryden  in 
the  tragic  drama.  And  besides  Rochester 
and  Otway  were  many  minor  men,  now  ajl 
but  forgotten.  It  was  not  till  towards  the 
close  of  Charles's  reign  that  Dryden,  press- 
ed as  it  were  by  the  competition  of  these 
junior  wits,  carried  his  great  powers  be- 
vond  the  drama  altogether,  and  betak- 
mg  himself  in  his  comparatively  old  age, 
to  other  forms  of  literature,  acquired  in 
them  the  better  part  of  what  now  consti- 
tutes Ids  true  fame.  Into  this  later  part 
of  his  life,  however,  seeing  that  Butler  was 
dead  before  it  began,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  trace  him. 

So  far  as  the  characteristic  literature^ 
therefore,  of  the  age  of  the  Restoration 
was  concerned,  it  was  a  genuine  reflex  of 
the  prevalent  social  morality.  It  was  truly 
a  hterature  of  the  Occiput — a  literature  in 
the  production  of  which,  to  talk  phrenolo- 
gically,  the  back  of  the  head  was  more  ex- 
ercised than  any  of  the  coronal  or  anterior 
organs,  except  perhaps  wit.  There  was 
no  lack  of  energy  in  it,  but  it  was  mainly 
occii)ital  energy,  and  there  was  a  manifest 
deficiency  of  those  higher  qualities  which 
had  balanced  the  occipital,  even  when 
there  was  enough  and  to  spare  of  thut^^  in 
the  older  literature  of  England.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  contemporaneous  with 
this  inordinate  and  reactionary  develop- 
ment of  what  may  be  called  the  literature 
of  the  occiput  in  England,  were  the  be- 
ginnings ot  an  intellectual  movement  of 
another  kuid  far  more  beautiful,  and  yet, 
as  it  would  appear,  mysterioudy  cognate. 
We  do  not  know  what  organs  the  phreno- 
logists Avould  specify  as  being  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  prosecution  of  physical 
science,  but  supposing  them  to  be  number, 
individuality,  eventuality,  and  causality, 
then  we  must  conclude  that,  in  addition 
to  wit,  these  organs  suffered  no  depression 
in  that  general  contraction  backwards 
which  the  cranium  of  our  nation  certainly 
underwent  at  the  Restoration,  but  rather 
became  more  vivacious  in  their  action,  as 
being  no  more  bothered  by  any  accom- 
panying excess  of  ideality,  wonder,  and 


veneration.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  mathematical  and  physical  re- 
search,— ^the  application  of  Bacon's  hither- 
to dormant  method  to  the  fects  and  ap- 
pearances of  nature, —  came  in  w^ith  the 
reign  of  the  witty  monarch.  It  was  in 
1660  that  Dr.  Ward,  JVIr.  Boyle,  my  Lord 
Brouncker,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr.  Wallis,  Sir 
William  Petty,  and  others,  founded  the 
Royal  Society,  and  began  those  readings 
of  mathematical  papers,  and  experiments 
with  tubs  of  water,  phials  of  quicksilver, 
lenses,  telescopes,  <bc.,  which  procured 
for  them  the  name  of  virtuosi^  and  at 
which  the  town  laughed.  In  due  time 
other  men  of  distinction  added  themselves 
to  this  illustrious  little  band, — ^Wren,  Bar- 
row, Evelyn,  Hooke,  as  really  men  of  sci- 
ence ;  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Dryden 
himself^  and  Spratt,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  as  literary  men  and  amateurs 
of  science ;  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  and  a  few  other 
Lords,  by  way  of  the  necessary  sprinkling 
of  the  aristocracy.  In  1663,  which  was 
the  year  when  Dryden  joined,  there  were 
already  one  hundred  and  fifteen  members ; 
and  the  Aveekly  proceedings  of  the  Society 
were  a  regular  part  of  the  gossip  of  the 
town.  Isaac  Newton  was  then  a  youth  of 
twenty,  concluding  his  studies  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  So- 
ciety had  cemmunications  from  him,  both 
mathematical  and  optical,  including  no  less 
substantial  a  one  than  a  reflecting  telescope 
made  by  liis  own  hands,  which  tliey  exam- 
ined and  sliowed  to  the  King  in  1668 ;  and, 
in  1671,  by  which  time  he  had  succeeded 
Barrow  in  the  mathematical  chair  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  elected  a  member. 

Such,  epitomized  as  much  as  possible,  is 
an  account  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
phenomena  of  English  society  during  that 
period  which  corresponds  with  the  last 
seventeen  years  of  Butler's  life.  Upon 
such  a  public  did  the  First  and  Second 
Parts  of  UxidUyras  fidl,  and  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  medley  of  persons,  things,  and  in- 
terests, so  far  as  it  was  represented  in  the 
metro|K)li8,  did  the  author  of  Hiidlbras^ 
after  his  first  temporary  flash  of  success, 
trudge  out  and  in  on  his  daily  peregrina 
tions  from  his  domicile  in  or  about  Rose 
Street,  Longacre.  His  personal  relations 
with  men  of  the  time,  we  have  already 
said, — or  at  least  with  men  of  the  time 
who,  from  their  station,  could  be  of  any 
use  to  him, — seem  to  have  been  few. 
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Here  ten  two  paas^ei  i^oh  give  as  all 
the  knowledge  of  hrm  in  tiiig  respect  that 
we  are  ever  lOtely  to  tutve : 

BmlUr't  Ifiin>duetion  to  I^rd  DothL — "  Hii 
Lordship,  lumiig  a  greU  desire  to  spend  an 
OTtung  u  a  private  Keatleman  with  the  author 
tiBv^na,  prevailed  with  Ur.  Fleetwood  Shep- 
hnd  to  latndnce  him  into  hia  companj  at  a 
taran  which  Ottj  naed,  in  the  chancter  onlj 
ofa  eommon  friend.  This  bein^  done,  Hr.  Bat- 
Iv,  while  the  flnA  bottle  was  dnnlcing,  abpeared 
t«T  flat  and  heavj ;  at  the  second  bottle  brisk 
and  lively,  full  of  wit  and  learning,  and  a  moet 
agreeable  companion ;  but,  before  the  third  bot- 
tle was  finished,  he  sunk  again  into  such  deep 
•taimdi^  and  dulness,  that  hardly  anybody 
eoud  have  believed  him  to  be  the  author  of  a 
bwifc  which  aboanded  with  so  much  wit,  lesrn- 
iof,  and  pleasantry.  Next  morning  Mr.  Shep- 
hcrdadcMlhisLoi^hip'B  opinion  of  Butler,  who 
answered,  *Ho  is  like  a  nmepio,  little  at  both 
ends,  but  great  in  the  middle-* " — Qmltd  by 
Mr.  BtHfrom  Qi»  Qaitral  Hittorical  Ihaionary, 
1734-41. 

Batter's  Introduetkn  to  tht  Dtthe  of  Backmg- 
itan. — "  Mr  Wycherly  had  always  laid  hold  of 
any  opportoni^  of  representing  to  the  Dnke  of 
RnAiVgli.m  how  well  Hr.  Batler  had  deserved 
of  the  royal  fiuoUy  by  writing  hia  inimitable  Mu- 
dibrat,  and  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  Court 
that  ■  person  of  bis  royalty  and  wit  should  suf- 
fbrin  obscurity,  and  under  the  wants  he  did. 
The  Dnke  seemed  always  to  hearken  to  him  with 
attmtifm  enough,  and,  after  some  time,  under- 
took to  recommend  his  pretentions  to  bis  Ha- 
jMty.  Mr.  TVycheriy,  m  hopes  to  keep  him 
tatdj  to  his  word,  obtained  of  bis  Grace  to 
BUBO  a  day  when  he  might  introduce  that  mo- 
tet and  unfortunate  poet  to  hia  new  patron. 
At  last  an  appointment  was  made,  and  the  place 
efneebog  was  a^ed  to  be  the  Roebuck.  Mr. 
Bollar  and  hia  fhend  attended  accordinglv — the 
Dnke  joined  them — but,  as  the  d — 1  would  have 
it,  Ifao  door  of  the  room  where  they  sat  was 
open,  and  hia  Grace,  who  had  seated  himself 
iMV  it,  observing  a  pimp  of  his  acquaintance 
(Ibe  oeattuv,  too,  was  a  knight)  trip  by  with  a 
lace  of  ladies,  immediately  quitted  his  engage- 
ment to  f<dlow  another  kind  of  buuness;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  day  of  hia  death,  poor  But- 
Itrnever  foond  the  least  effect  of  his  promise." 
— Quotel  ftjr  Joftiuon  in  his  "Lnw  of  Me  PoeUP 
frtm  PaeUt  "Uf»  of  Wyeherlif." 

From  these  paessges,  and  one  or  twt> 
other  stray  notices,  we  are  able  to  form 
t  goesB  as  to  Bntler's  habita  after  he  be- 
came a  resident  in  town.  He  was  known 
to  Wyoherly,  to  Hobbes,  to  Darenant, 
and,  in  a  general  war,  as  we  may  &noy, 
to  idl  the  more  oeleorated  wits,  Dryden , 
indiided.  There  were  very  few  men  of 
any  preteoaons  to  titeratnre,  either  as  an- 1 
thtWB  or  amatenra,  who  wonld    mm  a| 
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oasnal  opportnnity  of  at  least  seeing  the 
author  of  Mudibraa;  and  London  was  not 
then  too  large,  nor  the  habits  of  men,  as 
regards  means  of  meeting  at  tarems,  oot- 
fedioosoB,  and  the  like,  too  formal,  to  pre- 
vent  sach  opportnnitjes  from  being  com- 
mon.  There  are  traditions  also  to  the  ef- 
fect that  at  first  he  had  offers  &om  his 
more  infinential  admirers  of  seoretaryshim 
and  wtiat  not,  but  that,  as  he  "would 
not  accept  anything  bnt  what  was  tctt 
good,"  they  fell  off  from  him,  and  len 
hirn  to  himself.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  was 
something  abont  hira  which  unfitted  him 
for  making  many  friends,  or  being  pushed 
on  in  the  world.  Whether  from  a  natmvl 
morosenesa,  or  from  a  morbid  shyness 
which  prevented  him  from  seeking  those 
who  did  not  seek  him,  and  even  from  re- 
taining acquaintances  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  be  intimate  with  him  if  they 
had  had  any  encouragement,  he  seems  to 
have  been  more  solitary  than  almost  any 
other  man  of  his  time  equally  known. 
There  were  a  few  persona  who  cultivated 
his  friendship,  and,  as  it  were,  drew  him 
out  in  spite  of  himself;  but  they  were 
mostiy  men  of  inferior  note  themselves, 
who,  having  a  passion  for  the  society  of 
men  of  genius,  had  &stened  on  the  anuior 
of  Hud^aa  as  the  man  of  genius  whom, 
by  reason  of  hb  very  shyness  and  eccen- 
tricity, they  could  most  easily  monopo- 
lize. Such  a  man  was  tlie  gossip  Aubrey, 
a  kind  of  Boswell  of  his  day,  who  fluttered 
abont  from  one  place  of  resort  to  another, 
and  collected  scraps  for  which  we  are  now 
much  obliged  to  him ;  such  a  man  pcrhapa 
was  the  Mr.  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  foregoing  quotations; 
and  such  a  man,  above  all,  if  indeed  he 
was  not  a  man  of  a  higher  class,  was  Mr. 
William  Lon^eville,  a  bencher  of  the 
Temjde,  mentioned  by  a  contemporary  as 
liaving  been  a  man  of  great  powers  of  talk 
and  of  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world,  who 
liad,  by  industry  at  the  bar,  acquired  a 
(nonportable  fortune.  This  Mr.  Longuc- 
rille  is  known  to  have  been  poor  Butler's 
best  friend — perhaps  the  only  real  friend 
he  had.  Three  times  out  of  every  four 
that  he  dined  out,  it  would  be  at  Mr. 
Longueville's  chambers;  and  if  ever  in  the 
aourse  of  his  day's  walk  through  town  he 
pmd  a  call,  it  would  be  by  some  appoint- 
ment in  which  Mr.  Longueville  was  con- 
[nemed.  Very  seldom,  however,  if  we 
goesB  aright,  would  he  pay  a  call  at  aU ; 
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and  most  days  of  the  week,  when  Mr. 
Longneyille  or  some  other  crony  did  not 
wayhy  him,  it  would  be  his  habit,  after  his 
hodiernal  ramble  among  the  old  book- 
shops and  other  similar  temptations,  to  re- 
turn quietly  home  to  his  prose  and  his  octo- 
syllabics. Whether  Mrs.  Butler  rem^dned 
long  aliye  to  make  his  evenings  at  home 
more  cheery  for  him;  and  if  so,  what 
thoughts  of  ner  old  days  and  their  vanished 
chances  passed  through  her  head  as,  sit- 
ting on  one  side  of  the  fire  with  her  knit- 
ting, she  saw  him  silently  worming  on  the 
other  among  his  books  and  papers,  history 
does  not  ten  us.  And  yet  the  life  of  every 
man  and  woman  that  once  lived  and  is 
now  dead,  was,  like  our  own  while  it  last- 
ed, an  infinite  series  of  small  sensitive  ad- 
vances through  a  medium  of  circumstances ; 
and  every  day  of  each  such  life  contained 
twenty-four  complete  hours,  and  every 
hour  of  the  twenty-four  contained  sixty 
minutes,  and  each  minute  of  every  succes- 
sive sixty  had  to  be  gone  through  indivir 
dually,  and  ei\joyed  or  endured  to  the  full. 
And  so,  though  it  is  two  hundred  years, 
or  about  eight  trillions  of  pulse-beats  since 
Butler  trudged  about  London,  and  Mrs. 
Butler  waited  for  him  in  Rose  Street, 
that  time  really  was  once,  and  these  two 
elderly  persons  had  their  thoughts  and 
their  miseries  whatever  they  were. 

Regarding  Butler's  apiritnicd  relations 
to  the  various  phenomena  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  we  have  the  information 
of  his  own  writings.  And,  first  of  all,  it 
is  abimdantly  clear  that  he  never  recanted 
his  aversion  to  Puritanism,  but  persevered 
to  the  last  in  his  original  vocation  as  the 
satirist  of  it  and  its  professors.  Besides 
doing  this  in  short  mcidental  writings, 
some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  periodicals  and  newspapers,  he 
continued  to  do  it  on  the  same  scale  and 
in  the  same  systematic  form  as  before  by 
(foolishly  enough,  we  think ;  for  there  had 
been  quite  enough  of  it^  going  on  with 
his  itudibras.  After  fourteen  years  of 
slow  quarrying,  the  "  Third  Part"  of  this 
interminable  work  was  given  to  the  world 
in  1678,  or  two  years  before  his  death — a 
second  and  revised  edition  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding parts  having  been  published  in 
1674.  How  the  "Thbd  Part"  was  re- 
ceived we  do  not  know,  but  probably  with 
less  noise  than  its  predecessors.  As  be- 
fore, the  story  was  uie  least  of  the  merits 
of  the  poem — a  mere  thread  on  which  to 
append  all  sorts  of  digressions  and  disser- 


tations. In  the  first  canto  we  are  re-intro- 
duced to  Hudibras  and  Ralpho  just  after 
their  adventures  with  the  conjuror,  as  re- 
lated in  the  "  Second  Part."  They  begin 
to  quarrel  and  make  up  their  minds  to  part 
company;  Hudibras  then  makes  for  the 
widow's,  to  swear  he  has  performed  his 
vow  in  tiie  matter  of  the  whipping,  and  to 
ask  her  hand  in  reward;  Ralpho,  howev- 
er, has  his  revenge  by  going  there  before 
him,  and  making  the  widow  acquainted 
with  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  whereup- 
on a  nocturnal  masquerade  of  furies  and 
hobgoblins  is  got  up  by  the  widow,  Ral^ 
pho  assisting,  and  Hudibras,  after  being 
pinched  and  cudgelled,  is  forced  by  the 
ghostly  terrors  of  his  situation  to  confess 
himself  a  hypocrite  and  scoundrel.  In 
canto  second,  the  poet  leaves  the  knight 
and  the  squire  altogether,  and  interpolates, 
totally  without  any  connection  with  the 
story,  a  satire  on  Puritanism  gener^y  m 
the  shape  of  a  historical  recapitulation  of 
the  whole  course  of  the  Civil  Wars  down 
to  the  Restoration,  with  references  by 
name  to  Cromwell,  Fleetwood,  Lentham, 
Calamy,  Case,  Henderson,  Owen,  Nye, 
Prynne,  and  others,  both  Presbyterians 
and  Independents,  and  with  more  detailed 
but  covert  allusions  to  the  politician  Shaf- 
tesbury, the  quaker  Lilbum,  &c.  Finally, 
in  the  third  canto,  we  find  the  knight,  just 
released  from  his  last  scrape  by  the  deceit- 
ful Ralpho,  taking  counsel  with  a  lawyer  in 
order  to  obtain  the  widow  and  her  pro- 
perty by  inveigling  her  into  a  lawsuit; 
as  preliminary  to  wiich  he  writes  her  a 
letter  and  receives  her  answer.  And  so, 
the  story  abruptly  breaks  oflT;  nor,  at  the 
same  rate  of  progress,  can  any  one  say 
when  it  might  have  been  finished. 

But  though  Butler  continued  to  lash 
the  Puritans,  both  retrospectively  by  refer- 
ences to  the  Commonwealth  period,  and 
also  by  singling  out  subjects  of  ri^cule 
from  among  them  in  their  reduced  condi- 
tion as  Nonconformists  and  Sectaries,  Pu- 
ritanism was  by  no  means  the  sole  subject 
of  his  satire.  Indeed,  it  had  never  been 
so.  In  the  earlier  parts  of  his  Hvdibras^ 
although  satire  of  Puritanism  and  the  Pu- 
ritans constituted  the  direct  and  main 
drift  of  the  story  and  its  incessant  argu- 
mentations and  disquisitions,  yet,  as  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  poem  know, 
there  were  passages  innumerable,  glancing 
off  from  the  main  topic  at  social  abuses 
and  bye-topics — at  quackery  in  medicine ; 
at  the  absurdities  of  the  law  and  the  frauds 
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of  its  practitioners ;  at  astrology  and  false 
learning ;  at  statecraft  and  its  tricks ;  at 
the  virtuosi  of  the  Royal  Society  and  their 
experiments ;  at  love,  widows,  matrimony, 
and  the  foihles  of  men  and  women  in  gen- 
eral And  so,  even  more  conspicnouslv, 
in  the  "Third  Part"  of  the  poem,  notwith- 
standing the  attempt  made  in  the  second 
canto  to  hash  np  the  old  subject  so  as  to 
serve  it  afresh  to  the  cloyed  public  palate. 
In  short,  though  Butler  was  consistent  in 
his  old  hatred  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
found  in  the  new  social  condition  in  which 
his  old  age  was  cast,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
bitter  experience  of  human  fickleness  and 
mCTatitude,  new  food  for  his  constitution- 
al babit  of  censure. 

Anti-Puritan  as  he  was,  and  disposed  to 
knralty  in  church  and  state,  as  on  the 
whole  the  best  arrangement  a  man  could 
make  with  his  conscience  where  all  was  as 
bad  as  it  could  be,  the  state  of  public 
morals  and  manners  which  the  Restora- 
tion had  brought  with  it,  found  no  apolo- 
gist in  Butler.    A  man  advanced  in  life, 
bred  up  too  in  honest  English  ways,  and 
with  a  natural   austerity  of  disposition 
which  had  probably  always  saved  him 
from  even  the  more  venial  forms  of  vice, 
he  seems  to  have  looked  about  him  at  the 
on-goings  of  the  restored  court,  and  the 
public  men  of  his  latter  days,  with  no 
other  feelings  than  those  of  contempt  and 
dbgost.    There  are  evidences  of  tnis  in 
the  last  part  of  his  great  poem,  where  he 
tlmost  ^ows  an  intention  of  fiiUing  foul 
of  the   existing  powers    and    scourging 
them   as  he  had  scourged  the  opposite 
ride;  but  the  most  express  evidence  of 
the  fact  is  to  be  found  m  those  scraps  of 
prose  and  verse  which  he  left  behind  him 
—jottings,  so  to  speak,  in  his  common- 
place-book— ^to  be  published  when  he  was 
no  more.    Here  are  two  illustrations — ^the 
first  from  the  collection  of  his  "Prose 
Thoughts  upon  various  Subjects,**  printed 
in  Thyer*s  Remains ;  the  second  from  a 
short  poetical  piece  there  published  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Satire  on  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  Age  of  Charles  IL" 

**  IMnces  that  have  lost  their  credit  and  repn- 
tatioD  are  like  merchants  inevitably  destined  to 
rain ;  for  all  men  immediately  call  in  their  loyal- 
tj  and  respect  from  the  first,  as  they  do  their 
money  from  the  latter.*' 

'*  Tis  a  strange  age  we've  lived  in  and  a  lewd 
As  e'er  the  son  in  all  his  travels  view'd. 


Twice  have  men  tamed  the  world  (that  ally 

blockhead) 
The  wrong  side  outward,  like  a  juggler's  pocket ; 
Shook  out  hypocrisy,  as  fast  and  loose, 
As  e'er  the  devil  couJd  teach  or  sinners  nse^ 
And  on  the  other  side  at  once  pat  in 
As  impotent  iniquity  and  sin. 

For  those  who  heretofore  sought  private  holes 
Securely  in  the  dark  to  damn  their  souls, 
Wore  vizards  of  hypocrisy,  to  steal 
And  slink  away,  in  maiwiuerade,  to  hell, 
Now  bring  their  crimes  into  the  open  sun 
For  all  mankind  to  gaze  their  worst  upon." 

Nor  did  Butler  confine  himself  to  gen- 
eral and  wholessde  denunciations.  He 
dissected  contemporary  society  into  its 
specific  parts  and  atoms — statesmen,  law- 
yers, poets,  phy^cians,  divines,  wits,  &o^ 
— ^and  returned  apparently  the  same  mer- 
ciless verdict  on  each  part  that  he  did  on 
the  whole.  The  most  interesting  and  com- 
plete of  all  his  prose  writings,  for  example 
— ^that  which,  under  the  name  of  "  Char- 
acters," fills  the  whole  of  the  second  vol- 
ume of  Thyer's  "Remains,"  and  which 
must  evidently,  from  the  care  with  which 
every  page  is  written,  have  occupied  much 
of  Butler's  time  after  the  first  two  parts 
of  Iludibras  were  oflT  his  hands,  and  nave 
been  destined  by  him  for  independent 
publication — consists  of  nothing  else  tlian 
a  scries  of  sketches,  written  with  an  un- 
varying acerbity  and  harshness  hardly 
paralleled  in  our  literature,  of  what  But- 
ler must  have  considered  the  typical  forms 
and  phases  of  English  human  nature  in 
his  time.  We  do  not  know  how  we  can 
better  give  an  idea  of  Butler's  real  char- 
acter and  temper  than  by  copying  out 
this  little-known  list  of  "  characters" — 
Butler's  analysis,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
contemporary  English  society,  so  &r  as 
he  was  acquainted  with  it,  into  its  con- 
stituent particles. 


1.  A  modem  politician. 

2.  An  hypocritioal  non- 
conformist 

3.  A  republican. 

4.  A  politician. 

6.  A  state  convert 

6.  Ariaker. 

7.  A  modem  statosman. 

8.  A  Duke  of  Bucks. 

9.  A  degenerate  noblo. 

10.  A  hudffing  oomiier. 

11.  A  court  beggar. 

12.  A  oountiy  squire. 

13.  Anantiquaiy. 

14.  A  proud  man. 

15.  Thehen-pedredman. 


16.  A  small  poet 

17.  A  phQosopher. 

18.  Afimtastic. 

19.  A  melancholy  man. 

20.  An  harang^er. 

21.  A  Popish  priest 

22.  A  trayeller. 

23.  A  Catholic. 

24.  A  curious  man. 
26.  A  ranter. 

26.  A  corrupt  judge. 

27.  An  amorist 

28.  An  astrologer. 

29.  A  lawyer. 

30.  An  herald. 

81.  A  Latttudinorian. 
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32. 

33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
3t. 

38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 

4*7. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
55. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
66. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
76. 
76. 


A  maAheiiiitiouui.  77. 

An  epigrammatist  78. 

A  yirtuoao.  79. 

A  jQstioe  of  peace.  80. 

Afanatio.  8L 

An  intelliffenoer,  82. 

(newsman!)  83. 

A  proselyte.  84. 

A  down.  85. 

A  qnibbler.  86. 

A  wooer.  87. 
An  impudent  man. 

An  imitator.  88. 
A  time-server. 

A  prater.  89. 


An  hennetio  philoso-  90. 

pher.  91. 

An  aldennan.  92. 

A  dii^utant  93. 

A  sot  94. 

An  Atheist  95. 

A  juggler.  96. 

A  eceptia  97. 

A  projector.  98. 

A  oomplimenter.  99. 

A  church-warden.  100. 

A  romanoe-writer.  101. 

A  cheat.  102. 

A  Ubeller.  103. 

A  tedious  man.  104. 

A  tailor.  105. 

A  &ctious  member.  106. 

A  pretender.  107* 

A  new8m<»iger.  108. 

An  ambassador.  109. 

A  play-writer.  110. 

A  mountebank.  111. 

A  modem  critic.  112. 

A  wittaL  113. 

A  busy  man.  114. 

A  litigious  man.  115. 

A  pedant  116. 

A  hunter.  117. 

A  humorist  118. 
A  leader  of  a  &otion.ll9. 

A  debaudied  man.  120. 
A  seditious  man. 


An  affected  man. 

A  medicine*taker. 

The  rude  man. 

A  miser. 

ArabUe. 

Ashoukeeper. 

Aquaker. 

A  swearer. 

A  luxurious  man. 

An  ungratefiil  man. 

A  Knight  of  the  Po6t» 

(hired  perjurer.) 

An  undeserving  fik* 

Torite. 

A  cuckoikL 

A  malicious  man. 

A  squire  of  dames. 

A  knave. 

Ad  anabi^tist 

A  vintner. 

An  hypocrite. 

An  opiniaster. 

A  choleric  man. 

A  lover. 

A  translator. 

A  rebel 

A  city  wit 

A  superstitious  man. 

Adrola 

An  empiric. 

An  obsunate  majL 

A  zealot 

An  overdoer. 

A  jealous  man. 

An  insolent  man. 

A  rash  dueq. 

A  pimp. 

Afonnalman. 

A  flatterer. 

A  prodigal. 

Apettifoggec 

A  bankrupt 

The  inconstant 

A  horse-courser. 

A  glutton. 

A  ribald. 


The  &ct  that  eadi  and  all  of  the  cha- 
racters in  the  above  HBb  are  unsparing  in^ 
vectives,  without  one  qualifying  word  in 
praise  of  any  liying  thing  or  person,  may 
arise  in  part  from  the  circumstance,  that 
Butler's  literary /brfe  was  satire,  and  that 
he  deliberately  restricted  himself  in  writ- 
ing them,  to  the  mean  and  ugly  side  of 
thmgs.  But  whoever  reads  the  charac- 
tets  will  see  in  their  uniform  and  inex- 
haustible bitterness  something  more  than 
this — a  positive  dissatisfaction  of  Butler^s 
own  mind  with  all  that  he  saw,  and  a  habit 
of  finding  nothing  in  the  world  that  was 
not,  if  well  looked  into,  evil  and  intolerar 
ble.  Were  the  ^^  characters"  dassifiod,  it 
would  be  found  that  only  a  certain  pro* 
portion  of  them  are  taken  from  the  Puri- 
tan or  Nonoonfonnist  side  of  things.    A 


good  man^  of  them  ace  taken  from  the 
0{^Offlte  side  of  society  and  politics  alto- 

§  ether ;  some  are  taken  from  the  literary 
epartm^at,  and  some  from  the  sdentina 
department  of  English  life  in  that  day ; 
and  many  are  altogether  general,  and  have 
reference  to  lasting  forms  of  human  weakr 
ness,  imposture,  crime,  and  folly. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  Butler's  satire, 
that,  finding  all  to  be  equidly  censurable, 
it  should  express  itself  rather  in  represen- 
tative portraits  of  classes,  than  in  pnerson- 
alities.  Occasionally,  however,  as  in  the 
character  entiled  ^'A  Duke  of  Bucks," 
and  in  incidental  allusions  to  Prynne  and 
other  sectaries,  whom  Butler  seems  to 
have  particularly  disliked,  this  rule  is  bro- 
ken tnrough ;  and  in  some  of  his  posthu- 
mous scraps  of  verse,  there  is  evidence  that 
his  satire  could,  when  he  liked,  single  out 
individual  victims.  Thus,  among  the^M^rapa, 
we  find  a  violent  personal  lampoon  on 
Denham ;  a  squib  on  Philip  Nye's  beard ; 
two  mock  panegyrics  on  Dryden's  brother- 
in-law,  the  Honorable  Edward  Howard, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  heroic  drama  which 
he  had  written,  and  which  Butler,  and 
most  other  critics,  thought  to  bo  bad  stuff*; 
and  finally,  which  was  boldest  of  all,  u 
parody  of  Divden's  own  dramatic  diction, 
m  the  form  oi  a  dialo^e  between  two  cats 
caterwauling  in  heroics.  In  fact,  with  the 
whole  literary  world  of  the  time,  as  with 
the  whole  social  world,  Butler  seems  to 
have  been  in  his  heart  at  fued.  Writers, 
critics,  readers — all  were  bad ;  and  so  far 
as  he  thought  it  necessary  to  express  his 
opinion  of  them,  it  was  always  in  censure. 
Above  aU  (and  the  fact  must  out)  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  Virtuosi  came  in 
for  an  unsual  share  of  Butler's  ridicule. 
One  or  two  of  them,  such  as  Boyle  and 
Dr.  Charlton,  he  attacks  by  name ;  and 
among  his  posthumous  poems  and  papers 
there  are  three  or  four  expressly  satirizing 
the  Society's  weekly  meetings  and  their 
mathematical  and  physical  pursuits. 

^Tfaese  were  their  learned  speculations, 
And  all  their  constant  occupations : 
To  measure  wind  and  weigh  the  air, 
And  torn  a  circle  to  a  aqnare ; 
To  make  a  powder  of  tlie  sun, 
By  which  all  doctors  should  b*  undone ; 
To  find  the  north-west  passage  out, 
Although  the  farthest  way  siDOut ; 
If  chyimsts  from  a  rose's  ashes 
Can  raise  the  rose  itself  in  glasses; 
Whether  the  line  of  incidence 
Bisa from  the  olitject  or  the  sense; 
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To  strew  the  "EHxir^fna  bath 
Of  hope,  oredality,  and  fieiith ; 
To  explicate,  by  ooable  hints, 
The  grain  of  mamonds  and  flinto  ; 
And  in  the  braying  of  an  ass 
Find  out  the  treble  and  the  baas ; 
If  mares  neigh  alto,  and  a  cow 
A  doable  diapason  low." 

Men  are  often  modest  and  amiable  in 
their  personal  demeanor  who  are  fleroe 
wad  aggressiye  in  their  writinj^ ;  bat  with 
idl  idlowance  on  this  score,  it  is  too  otI- 
dent  that  a  man  who  conld  not  let  even 
the  venerable  Royal  Society  alone,  must 
hare  had  a  crabbed  and  iU-conditioned 
dement  in  him,  not  likely  to  farther  his 
mterestsinlife.  Probably  the  consdoosness 
ci  this,  developed  at  last  into  the  halntaal 
soomess  of  a  disappointed  man,  was  the 
secret  of  Butler's  solitary  way  of  living. 
He  was  emphatically,  as  Ih*.  Johnson 
would  have  said,  not  a  "  clubbable"  man. 
•*  It  is  both  the  wisest  and  safest  way,"  is 
one  of  the  mayims  found  in  his  common- 
{daoe-book,  ^^  to  keep  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  all  men ;  for  when  men  con- 
veree  too  closely,  they  commonly,  like 
those  that  meet  in  crowds,  offend  one 
another."  Poor  man,  he  seems  at  last  to 
overtasked  his  own  maxim,  and  to  have 
kept  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  all 
men.  There  is  good  evidence  that  in  his 
last  days  he  was  literally  in  want.  If  he 
had  made  any  money  by  his  Sudibras^  it 
was  too  little  to  stand  him  in  stead  of 
OTerytbing  else ;  and  he  was  too  slow  and 
ifaiftless,  and  perhaps  too  proud,  a  writer 
to  make  much  of  such  opportunities  as 
writing  for  periodicids  and  the  like  dien 
afforded.  He  appears,  in  his  necessity,  to 
have  thought  of  making  a  desperate  at- 
tempt at  a  drama,  then  the  species  of  lite- 
ratnre  which  brought  the  best  returns; 
and  part  of  a  tragedy,  entitled  ''  Nero," 
was  found  amon^  his  papers.  But  his  true 
reaonroe  was  Mr.  Longueville.  ^^  Mr. 
Longueville,"  says  Roger  North,  in  his 
life  of  Lord  GuUdford,  '^  was  the  last  pa- 
tron and  friend  that  poor  old  Butler,  the 
anthor  of  Hudibras,  nad,  and,  in  his  old 
age,  he  supported  him,  otherwise  he  might 
have  been  literally  starved."  What  was 
the  exact  measure  of  Mr.  Longueville's 
kindness  is  imknown— one  always  fancies 
that  wealthy  lairds  and  lawyers  might  do 
BO  very  much  with  their  purses  in  such 
cases.  At  all  events,  after  a  hard  winter 
passed  in  his  lodging  in  Rose  Street,  dur- 
ing whidi  he  was  so  ill  that  he  nevmr  went 


out,  and  only  Mr.  Longuevill^s  oharify 
stood  between  him  and  absolute  destitu- 
tion, the  poet,  some  time  in  1680,  caught  a 
fever,  or  a  consumption,  which  carried 
him  off  on  the  25th  of  September,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  ase.  Mr.  Longue- 
ville, to  whom  Butler  hi^  bequeathed  his 
papers,  acted  as  his  executor.  He  made 
exertions  to  get  up  a  subscription  for  bury- 
ing his  deceased  friend  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  but  though  the  news  of  Butler's 
death  in  such  melancholy  circumstances 
seems  to  have  caused  a  good  deal  of  talk 
in  town,  and  became  the  subject  of  strong 
c<Hnment  afterwards  by  Dryden,  Oldham, 
and  others,  the  interest  felt  at  the  mo- 
ment was  not  sufficient  to  carry  Mr.  Lon- 
gueville's project.  Accordingly,  the  poet's 
remains  were  interred,  at  Mr.  Longue- 
ville's own  expense,  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  He  seems  to 
have  wished  to  be  buried  there.  He 
was  buried,  fiays  Aubrey,  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, "according  to  his  own  appoint- 
ment, in  the  churchyard  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  the  north  ^^^9  next  the  church| 
at  the  east  end.  His  feet  touch  the  wall. 
E[is  grave  two  yards  distant  from  the 
pilaster  of  the  dore,  by  his  desire  six  foot 
deepe.  About  twenty-five  of  his  old  ae- 
quamtance  at  his  funeral,  I  myself  bein^ 
one."  It  is  worth  while,  reader,  should 
you  ever  be  passins  through  Covent  Gar- 
den, to  stand  by  tne  railing  of  the  now 
somewhat  dingy  churchyard,  on  the  west 
side,  a  little  away  from  where  the  market 
gardeners  chaffer  among  their  baskets  and 
cabbage  leaves,  and  to  indentify,  by  Au- 
brey's description,  the  spot  where  the  au- 
thor of  Hudibras  is  buned.  It  was,  one 
mav  say,  the  centre  of  his  domain  of  ex- 
ercise and  observation  while  he  was  alive. 
It  is  very  near  Rose  Street,  and  round  it 
lie  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  Gerard  Street, 
Dmry  Lane,  and  all  the  other  classic  old 
sfareets  in  which  the  literary  men  of  that 
time  (the  Shaksperes  and  Jonsons  of  a 
former  age  had  kept  more  to  the  south 
and  east)  had  their  haunts  and  dwellings, 
and  which  still,  in  later  generations,  though 
tihe  tendency  continued  to  be  north  and 
westward,  served  for  the  Addisons,  and 
Johnsons,  and  Goldsmiths,  to  live  and 
walk  in.  Ah,  London!  thou  perpetual 
home  of  a  shifting  multitude,  how,  as  into 
a  vast  sieve,  the  generations  keep  de- 
scending amid  thy  brick-built  streets  and 
and  alleys,  only  to  trickle  away  and  dis- 
appear beneatia  into  thy  catacombs  and 
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oemeteries.    A  while  thoa  boldest  tss  ;  but  ineta})bysioaI,  or  wbat  ^on  will — ^revel  in 

the  reservoir  is  fillhig  over  us  witb  the  the  high,  feel  at  home  m  it,  and  prefer  it. 

perpetual  rain,  and  we,  too,  are  sinking.  It  is  from  the  first  class  more  particularly 

sinking,  towards  the  ancient  dead  I  that  satirists  are  bom ;  except  when,  as 

Butler,  says  Aubrey,  was  ^'  of  middle  sometimes  happens,  a  man  of  the  other 

stature,  strong  sett,  high-colored,  with  a  class  steps  out,  clothed  in  the  very  thun- 

head  of  sorrel  hair,  a  severe  and  sound  ders  of  his  high  contemplations,  to  satirize 

judgment ;  a  good  follow."    Again,  from  the  satirists  themselves,   and    prove    to 

another  source,    ^^  he  was  of  a  leonine-  them  the  celestial,  if  only  b^  its  thunder, 

colored  hair,  sanguine,  choleric,  middle-  Milton  himself  was  a  satirist,  when  he 

sized,  strong ;  a  boon  and  witty  compan-  chose,  in  this  sense ;  Butler  was  a  satirist  in 

ion,   especially  among  the  company  he  the  other.    Hisphilosophy  of  human  nature 

knew  well,"    As  regards  his  good  fellow-  was  that  of  the  lowest  schools ;  and  there 

8hip,we  have  already  seen,  on  other  evi-  is  no  maxim  that  he  repeats  more  frequent- 

dence,  how  far  that  is  to  be  understood ;  ly,  and  with  a  more  bitter  emphasis,  both 

one  is  glad,  however,  to  know,  by  way  of  in  verse  and  in  prose,  than  that  interest 

curiosity,  that  his  complexion  and  hair  alone  governs  the  world,  and  that  those 

were  so  nearly  of  Cromwell's  own  color,  who  proceed  on  any  other  supposition  are 

The  form  of  his  &ce  in  the  portraits  is  fools.    Thus : 
heavy  and  sullen. 

Our  impression  of  Butler's  general  char  "  All  the  biisiDees  of  the  world  is  but  diversioov 

racter  as  a  man— on  which  his  character  ^^^  ^^  ^^  happiness  in  it  that  mankind  is  capa- 

as  a  writer  may  be  regarded  as  a  super-  We  of,  anything  that  wiU  keep  it  from  reflectinff 

structure-hai  we  tfust,  already  b7en  l^:,^'^^?^:^^^^^ 

conveyed.    He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  j^^  ^f  ^^  ^  ^'^^-^  ^^d  happy  as  the  best  man  in 

ot  grave,  correct,  and  somewhat  morose  it"    ..."  The  chiefest  art  of  government  is  to 

nature,  decidedly  of  that  order  of  mind  convert  the  ignorance,  folly,  and  madness  of  mao- 

which,  by  way  of  philosophic  distinction,  kind,  as  much  as  may  be  to  their  own  good ;  whidi 

may  be  called  the  descendental ;  a  man,  caQ  never  be  done  by  telling  them  truth  and  rea- 

the  basis  of  whose  intellectual  being  was  son.ornsingany  direct  means,  but  by  little  tricks 

af r/xnrr    an]\A    K«f   iroi-ir  hn^f^A    oriil   v/ii-tt  wid  deviccs  (as  thcy  curo  madmcn)  that  work 

Strong,   sohd,  but  very  hard  and  ^erJ  ^pon  their  hopes  and  fears,  to  which  their  igno- 

earthly  sense.     One  might  compare  hun  ^ance  naturallyinclines  them."   .  .  .-Thor^hts 

with   Swift,  who,  however,  had  a  more  on  variow  subjects. 
savage    and    demoniac  element  in  him, 

which  led  him  farther,  and  brought  him  in  These  are  precisely  the  cardinal  notions 

contact  at  least  with  the  infernal  side  of  olthe  sceptical  or  descendental  philosophy; 

that  which   transcends  the  visible.     On  ^nd  the  constitutional  tenacity  with  which 

the  whole,  one  can  best  realize  Butler's  g^^ler  held  to  them,  explains  his  whole 

exact  character,  by  regardmghnnas,  more  ^^^^  and  character.    How  could  such  a 

peculiarly  than  any  other  man  of  his  age,  manbe  other  than  an  antagonist  ofPuritan- 

the  polar  opposite  to  Milton— Milton  the  igm,  the  very  essence  of  which  consisted  in 

transcendental  man  of  his  tune,  and  the  a  belief  in  the  possibiUty  of  an  actual  reign 

noblest  literary  representative  and  defen-  ^f  q^  through  His  saints,  on  earth? 

der  of  that  class  of  sentunents  and  opion-  (« ^jj^t  are  all  histories  and  records  of  ao- 

lons  which  Butler  dended.    This  contrast,  tions  m  former  times,"  said  CromwelL 

or  polarity  in  the  mteUectual  world,  is  dis-  u  ^.^^  ^  revelation  of  God  that  He  bath  de- 

ceniible  m  all  ages,  though  it  is  not  always  gtroyed,  and  tumbled  down,  and  trampled 

instanced  in    so    remarkable  a  manner,  trader  foot  whatever  He  hath  not  planted  ?5» 

There  are  always  men  who  can     stand  no  Compare  this  magnificent  definition  of  his- 

nonsense,"  who  take  their  footMg  on  what  tory  from  the  Puritan  point  of  view  with 

they  call  the  hard  fiict  of  things,  who  Butler's  comic  one,  from  his,   and  say 

have  an  innate  turn  for  undervalmn^  what-  whether  it  was  possible  for  the  two  men 

ever  is  high,  extreme,  and  unusual,  either  in  ^ot  to  oppose  each  other : 

thought  or  action — ^high  met^hysics,  high  ^ 

art,  high  poetry,  high  Calvinism,  high  any-  «  what  else  does  hiitory  use  to  teD  ns, 

thing.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  al-  Bat  tales  of  subjects  being  rebeU'ous!" 
ways  men  who,  from  some  constitutional 

peculiarity, — call  it  ideality,  heart,  enthu-  But  that  same  disbelief  of  Butler  in  all 

siasm,  artistio   sense,  tendency   to   the  that  was  high  or  divine  in  human  nature 
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and  bistoty  wiucb  led  ^™  tlmg  to  oppose 
ParitanisTn,  and  to  regard  it  as  notaing 
more  than  a  temporary  outbreak  of  mad- , 
nese  drawing  hypocriOT-  along  with  it,  was 
iIbo  the  secret  root  of  Ms  other  dialibea 
and  antipathies.  Hence  his  satires  on 
speculation  as  snch ;  on  the  heroic  forms  > 
cff  literature ;  on  chiTolry  towards  women ; 
on  abstract  reasoning  in  politics ;  on  theory 
of  aH  kinds,  and  on  what  he  called  the 
foolish  inresti^tions  of  the  physical  phi- ' 
losophers.  AB  these  were  to  hmi  but  so 
many  other  forms  of  that  affection  of  mind 
for  the  sapra-sensible,  that  devotion  to  the 
miBeen  and  nntangiblc,  which  Batler  had 
derided  in  his  attacks  on  the  Puritans. 
There  were  many  ways,  he  thought,  in 
which  men  entertained  themselves  with 
"  Fool's  Paradises  of  what  should  bo,  not 
what  is ;"  and  he  made  it  his  business  to  ri- 
dicule them  all,  as  equally  contrary  to  sound 
sense  and  prudence.  And  yet  curiously 
enough,  there  are  instances  in  which  But- 
ler, by  the  very  penetrating  excess  of  his  j 
hard  sense,  comes  out,  so  to  speak,  at  the 
other  side,  and  by  ruminating  on  deacen- 
dentalism  itself,  contrives  aunost  to  be- 
come transcendental  for  a  moment.  There  ' 
is  a  kind  of  serene  soiTowfiil  wisdom  in  \ 
some  of  his  sayings,  showing  that  in  his 
old  age,  and  when  severe  experience  ha^  1 
reduced  his  sense  to  the  form  of  a  quin- 
tessence, he  did  touch  on  the  extreme  and 
metaphysical,  if  only  in  abjuring  it.  Thus : 

"  The  oTKleTBtaQdiE^  of  man  hath  a  epliere  of 
Ktivity,  beyond  irhich,  if  it  be  fOTCod,  it  be- 
ccnes  inactive,  as  it  does  vi^rotu  by  being  con- 
Buftii  Unless  a  vine  be  pnuied,  it  will  bear  no 
frrdt ;  aad  he  that  related  to  the  Senate  dt  eoer- 
tatdis  Imperii  terminis,  was  QO  aowise  statesman. 
Opinion  of  knowledge  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
diieftst  causes  of  iffnoraace ;  for  most  men  know 
"—I  than  tb^  might,  by  attempting  to  know 

■m  tlun  thnv  Ran." —  Thaiuihti  uoon  variaui  tub- 
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nore  tluta  they  coo. - 


-Thoaghti  i^on  varioiu  iwb- 


"The  end  of  all  knowledge  is  to  nnderetand 
what  b  fit  to  be  done,  for  to  know  what  has  been, 
and  what  is,  and  what  may  be,  does  bnt  tend  to 
that,"— itid. 

In  these,  and  other  similar  sayings,  we 
have  Butler  at  his  highest;  but  a  very 
great  part  of  his  writing  and  especially  of 
liis  prose  writings,  consists  of  serious  and 
severe  thought  and  criticism,  shewmg  no 
mean  sagacity  of  observation,  strength  of 
judgment,  and  honest  integrity  of  purpose. 


As  all  know,  however,  it  is  his  v)it  that 
has  made  him  immortal ;  and  it  is  by  the 
prodigious  amount  and  concentration  of 
this  one  qoahty  in  his  writings — and  that 
too,  in  the  esaot  sense  in  which  psycholo- 
gists are  wont  to  definite  viit  when  they 
distinguish  it  from  the  apparently  BJmilar 
but  really  greater  quahty  of  numor — 
that  these  writings  will  live  in  our  litera- 
ture. Here  are  a  few  specimens  from  his 
proee  writings : 

"  Oovemmenta  are  not  bnilt  as  honsea  are,  bat 
pvw  as  trees  do.  And  aa  some  trees  thrive  beet 
in  one  soil,  some  ia  another,  so  do  governments  ; 
bat  none  equally  in  any,  but  all  generally  where 
they  are  moat  natamlly  prodncea ;  and  therefbie 
'tis  probable  the  state  of  Venice  woald  be  no  more 
the  same  in  any  other  conotry,  if  introdnced,  than 
their  trade  of  glass^making." 

"  One  that  is  prond  of  hia  birth  is  like  a  tarnip 
— there  is  nothing  good  of  him,  bat  that  which  ts 
ondergTOnnd." 

"  His  (the  coartly  fop's]  tailor  is  his  creator, 
and  makes  him  of  nothing  ;  and  though  he  lives 
by  faith  in  bim,  be  is  perpetually  comnuttJng  Ini- 
quities against  him." 

"A  proud  man  is  a  fool  in  (ermentatioo." 

"  He  (a  literary  plagiarist)  is  like  an  Italian 
thief  that  never  robs  but  he  murders  to  prevent 
discovery." 

"  When  he  (a  versifier)  writ«8,  he  commonly 
steers  the  sense  of  his  lin«s  by  the  rhyme  that  is 
at  the  end  of  them,  as  butchen  do  calves  by  the 
tail" 

"  A  Popish  priest  is  one  that  takes  the  same 
course  that  the  devil  did  m  Paradiae ;  he  begus 
with  the  woman." 

"  A  traveller  is  a  native  of  aU  coontrles,  and  an 
alien  at  home,  .  .  .  His  observations  are 
like  a  sieve,  that  lets  the  finer  Boor  pass,  and  re- 
tains only  the  bran  of  things.  ...  He  be- 
lieves all  men's  wits  are  at  a  stand  that  stay 
at  home,  and  only  those  advanced,  that  trav^, 
as  if  change  of  pasture  did  make  great  politicians, 
as  well  as  tat  calvea' 

"  He  (the  amatenr  of  Kience)  is  like  an  elephant 
that,  though  he  cannot  swim,  ;^et  of  all  creattiree 
moat  delights  to  walk  by  the  river's  tide." 

Butler's  verso  is  but  hia  prose  put 
through  a  process  of  metrical  torture,  tri- 
turation, and  re-comprcBsion,  so  as  to  come 
(Kit  more  compact,  knotty,  and  glittering. 
He'had  early  found  out,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  advantage  that  would  be  given  him  by 
calling  to  his  aid  the  addition^  stimulus  to 
odd  intellectual  Invention  afforded  by  me- 
tre and  rhyme ;  and  from  that  time,  though 
ho  continued  to  write  in  prose,  it  was  with 
a  mental  reservation  in  Givor  of  doggrel, 
I  and  especially  octosyllabic  doggrel,  with 
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plenty  of  double  and  triple  rhymes  in  it, 
as  the  natiural  and  proper  form  of  his  high- 
est literary  efforts.  Accordingly,  it  is  in 
his  doggrel  that  we  have  Butler  at  his 
best.  %e  stuff  or  essential  &bric  of  the 
writing  is  still  the  same — ^namely,  hard, 
bare,  ruthless  sense,  often  directijr  polemi- 
cal in  its  tenor,  and  always  cymcal ;  the 
peculiar  literary  excellence  whereby  this 
sense  is  recommended  and  set  off  is,  ^  be- 
fore, wit,  or  odd  associations  of  images 
supplied  by  the  fancy ;  but  the  wit  is  richer 
and  more  exquisite  from  the  very  feet, 
that  the  fency,  in  producing  it,  has  worked 
under  the  additional  restriction  and  stim- 
^us  of  metre  and  rhyme.  Let  us  cull  a 
handful  of  specimens  at  random. 


"  If  he  that  in  the  field  is  slain 
Be  in  the  bed  of  honor  lain, 
He  that  is  beaten  may  be  said 
To  lie  in  honor's  truckle-bed." 

"  Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  know 
What  wood  a  codgel's  of  by  the  bbw." 

For  what  is  worth  in  anything 

Bat  so  moch  money  as  'twill  bring  ?" 

The  snn  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  ont  his  nap, 
And,  like  a  lobster  boiled^  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  torn." 

And  we  are  best  of  all  led  to 
Men's  principles  by  what  they  do ;" 

For  the  more  languages  a  man  can  speak 
His  talent  has  bnt  sprang  the  greater  leak.'' 

''  As  beasts  are  hunted  for  their  furs, 
Men  for  their  yirtues  £axe  the  worse.'' 

**  A  teacher's  doctrine  and  his  proof 
Is  all  his  province  and  enough ; 
But  is  no  more  concerned  in  use 
Than  shoemakers  to  wear  all  shoes," 

**  Success,  that  owns  and  justifies  all  qoarrek, 
And  vindicates  deserts  of  hemp  with  laurels ; 
Or,  but  miscarrying  in  the  bold  attempt, 
Turns  wreaths  of  laurels  back  again  to  hemp." 

'*  In  the  Church  of  Rome  to  go  to  shrift 
Is  but  to  put  the  soul  on  a  dean  shift" 
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'*  A  conv^t's  but  a  flv  that  tarns  about 
After  his  head's  pulled  of^  to  find  it  out" 

In  such  sententious  distichs,  msaij  of 
which,  to  use  Johnson's  words,  "have 
passed  into  conversation,  and  been  added 
as  proverbial  axioms  to  the  general  stock 
of  practical  knowledge,"  we  nave  the  es- 
sence of  Butler's  poetry.  Just,  however, 
as  Butler's  judgment,  by  the  very  excess 
of  its  devotion  to  the  hard  and  the  mate- 
rial, did  now  and  then  attain  to  the  verge 
of  the  spiritual  and  metaphysical,  so  his 
fancy,  in  its  sheer  search  after  the  witty 
and  the  quaint,  sometimes  reaches  the 
limits  of  the  poetical  and  heautifiiL  Thus: 

'*  Love  is  too  great  a  happiness 
For  wretch^  metals  to  posBeas; 
For,  could  it  hold  inviolate 
Against  those  cradties  of  fieite 
which  all  fdicities  below 
By  rigid  laws  are  subject  to, 
It  would  become  a  bliss  too  high 
For  perishing  mortality, 
Translate  to  earth  thejoys  above ; 
For  nothing  goes  to  Heaven  but  Love." 

Such  passages  show  that  the  author  of  JSu- 
dibras  had  a  vein  in  him  of  finer  material 
than  the  merely  burlesque  or  Hudibrastic. 
That  vein,  however,  he  did  not  cultivate ; 
and  hence,  so  long  as  Butler  is  remember- 
ed, it  will  be  only,  in  the^rs^  place,  in  his 
defunct  capacity  as  the  contemporary  op- 
ponent ana  satirist  of  the  great  Puritan 
naovement  in  England ;  and,  secondly^  in 
his  more  permanent  character  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  ^eat  number  of  saying  and 
maxims  which,  though  conceived  m  the 
spirit  of  the  cynical  philosophy,  and  used 
at  first  to  burlesque  I'uritanism  and  other 
high  matters,  are  still  so  terse  and  good 
and  sensible  as  to  be  available,  in  consis- 
tency with  any  philosophy  whatever,  for 
general  human  purposes.  Even  in  the 
former,  or  his  defunct  historical  capacity, 
Butler  may  have  done  good,  for  hypocrisy 
mingles  with  all  things,  and  the  Hudi- 
brastic is  one  method  of  beating  it  out. 
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THE    PLURALITY    OF  WORLDS/ 


In  olden  times  man  knew  bat  little  of  I 
the  attributes  of  the  earth  b^ieath  his 
feet.  He  found  that  it  ftimished  him  all 
the  necessities  of  his  firame  required,  and 
much  of  agreeable  superfluity  besid^. 
To  his  senses  it  seemed  to  be  a  broad  plain 
ffirt  by  a  wide  ocean,  which  stretched 
Sirther  than  his  glance  could  follow  it : 

**  Gircumflaos  humor 
Ultima  pofigedit  sdidamqiie  ooercoit  orbem." 

But  this  was  Ions  the  measure  of  his 
apprehension.  Dunng  the  brightest  days, 
inoeed,  of  earlj  ciyiCsation,  a  gleam  of 
some  deeper  significance  was  caught  by 
phnosophy;  and  poetry  and  religion  even 
peoplea  the  untravelled  realms  of  the  in- 
finite, and  the  bright  constellations  of  the 
firmament,  with  beings  of  a  superior 
race.  These,  however,  were  dreams  of 
the  fimcY,  unsubstantial  &brics  which 
faded  and  left  no  truth  behind,  that  sei- 
oice  could  pick  up  and  store  away  in  her 
treasury.  It  was  reserved  to  the  renown- 
ed Copernicus,  some  two  centuries  and  a 
half  ago,  first  distinctly  to  demonstrate 
that  t£e  apparent  terrestrial  plain  was 
really  a  free  and  independent  material 
mass  moving  in  a  definaole  path  through 
space.  Then  Newton  explamed  that  tms 
independent  mass  movea  through  space 
because  it  was  substantial  and  heavy,  and 
because  it  was  unsupported  by  props  or 
chains;  t^t  in  fact,  as  a  massive  body,  it 

*  Of  the  FhurdU^  of  Worlds:  an  Essay,  WUh  a 
Piahgue  on  fhe  same  Butject  2d  edition.  Lon- 
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is  Mling  for  ever  through  the  void,  bat 
that  as  it  fiills  it  sweeps  round  the  son 
in  a  never-ending  circuit,  attracted  to- 
wards it  by  magnet-like  energy,  but  kept 
off  from  it  by  £^  force  of  its  centrifugal 
movement.  Next,  Snell  and  Picard  meas- 
ured the  dimensions  of  the  heavy  end 
fiJling  mass,  and  found  that  it  was  a 
spherical  body,  with  a  girdle  of  25,000 
miles.  Subsequently  to  this,  BaiUy  con- 
trived a  pair  of  scales  that  enabled  him 
i^proximately  to  weigh  the  ^ast  sphere, 
and  he  ascertained  that  it  had  within  it- 
self somewhere  about  1,256,195,670,000,- 
000,000,000,000  tons  of  matter.  To  these 
discoveries  Foucault  has  recently  added 
demonstration  to  the  actual  senses  of  the 
&ct  that  the  massive  sphere  is  whirlii^ 
on  itself  as  it  fiiUs  tiirough  space,  asA 
round  the  sun,  so  that  point  afler  point  of 
its  vast  surfiioe  is  brought  in  successioii 
into  the  genial  influence  of  the  sunshine) 
an  investing  atmosphere  of  commingled 
vapor  and  air  is  made  to  present  clouda, 
winds,  and  rain,  and  the  invested  sur&oe 
to  bear  vegetable  forms  and  animated 
creatures  in  great  diversity.  The  worM 
then  is  a  large  solid  sphere,  invested  witb 
a  loosened  shell  of  transparent,  elastic, 
easily  movable  vapor,  and  whirling 
through  space  witMn  the  domains  of  sunr 
shine,  so  that  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
transparent  mobile  vapor  and  the  stimulant 
sunshme,  organised  creatures  may  grow 
and  live  on  its  sur&ce,  and  those  vitd 
changes  may  be  effect^  amongst  whiob 
conscious  and  mental  life  stan^  as  the 
bluest  results. 

£k|t  the  idea  had  occurred  even  to 
Copernicus,  that  this  heavy  mundai^ 
sphere,  which  affords  convenient  and  sob- 
stantial  support  to  the  footsteps  of  mam^ 
might  possioly  be  not  the  onrp^  body  of 
this  kind  contained  within  the  wide  reahni 
of  universal  space.  He  knew  that  if  bf 
could  get  &i  enough  away  from  its  sunl^ 
form,  he  must  see  it  dwindle  down  to  # 
shining  point  or  star.  He  perceived  tha( 
the  transjparent  regions  surrounding  thi 
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earth  are  crowded  with  such  shining  points, 
which  become  visible  when  the  observer 
is  protected  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  by 
the  nocturnal  shadow  of  the  globe.  He 
watched  these  shining  star-points  night 
after  night,  until  he  ascertained  that  some 
amongst  them  at  least,  move  in  space,  as 
the  earth  does,  and  round  the  sun.  From 
these  simple  data,  with  the  bold  dash  of 
genius,  he  leaped  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  man's  world  is  not  soUtary  m  the  m- 
finite  wilderness  of  space;  that  it  has 
companions  and  brethren  amidst  the  shin- 
ing hosts  of  the  sky :  that  there  are 
other  orbs  of  substantial  material,  whirl- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  and  capable  of  afford- 
ing all  the  conditions  which  life  of  the 
highest  kinds  needs  for  its  development 
and  support. 

Year  after  year,  as  fresh  appliances 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  astronomical  science,  new 
arguments  have  been  ftimished  m  favor 
of  the  sagacious  surmise  of  Copernicus. 
So  soon  as  the  telescope  was  added  to  the 
instruments  of  man's  research,  mountains, 
valleys,  and  plains  were  observed  on  the 
earth's  nearest  neighbor — -the  moon. 
Then  it  was  found  that  the  planets  revolve 
<m  their  axes  like  the  earth,  as  they  sweep 
along  their  orbits,  and  that  some  of  them 
bear  traces  on  their  surfaces  of  atmos- 
pheres and  clouds  and  winds.  Upon  one 
of  them  even  polar  snow  was  discovered, 
which  melted  by  slow  degrees  as  it  was 
inclined  in  the  warmth  of  advancing  sum- 
tner.  The  larger  planets  were  proved 
♦o  be  of  far  greater  bulk,  and  to  contain 
fiff  greater  weights  of  substantial  matter, 
than  the  terrestrial  sphere.  The  fixed 
stars,  also — ^those  shining  points  which 
are  withdrawn  so  far  into  the  immensity 
ihat  no  dimensions  can  ever  be  grasped  in 
them  by  the  eye,  although  aided  by  the 
most  powerful  telescopes — ^were  found  to 
be  masses,  rolling  through  space,  and  at- 
tracting each  other,  and  therefore  possess- 
ing dense  substantiality,  which  placed 
them  in  the  category  of  worlds  that  plight , 
have  vital  atmospheres  and  orgimised  ex- 
istences, as  well  as  the  light  wiiich  encir* 
des  them.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  a 
Plurality  of  Worlds  in  the  universe  of  the 
Creator,  has  been  gradually  developed, 
till  it  has  been  insensiUy  transformed  mto 
an  article  of  faith  in  most  intelligent 
minds,  and  men  have  come  to  believe  that 
not  onlv  the  planets,  but  also  the  shining 
•tars  of  the  boundless  firmament  in  al 


their  countless  myriads,  must  be  seats 
both  of  life  and  of  sentient  intelligence, 
capable  of  enjoying  and  employing  its 
feculties  and  attributes,  and  of  carrying 
forward  some  ordained  plan  of  beneficent 
wisdom ;  and  that  to  deny  this  qualifica- 
tion to  the  planets  and  stars,  would  be 
tantamoimt  to  limiting  the  realms  of  the 
Creator,  and  robbing  him  of  a  portion  of 
his  majesty  and  glory.  But  even  this  is 
not  all.  Modem  astronomy  has  gone  out 
&,T  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  star-fir- 
mament, and  there  it  has  descried,  lying 
in  immeasurable  distance,  faint  definite 
clouds  of  filmy  light,  which,  even  to  good 
telescopes,  look,  as  they  float  in  the  chasms 
of  darkness,  like  whisps  of  pale  phospho- 
rescent mist.  At  first  these  were  taken 
to  be  the  vaporous  comets  of  the  remote 
universe,  and  thev  were  called  by  a  name 
which  implied  that  they  were  nothing 
more  than  mist  or  cloud.  They  were 
designated  nebidcB  by  their  discoverers. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  telescope  was  rendered 
more  perfect,  in  was  found  that  some  of 
these  light  clouds  were  really  clouds  of 
stars  ;  that,  in  fact,  they  were  other  firm- 
aments lying  out  so  fiir  beyond  the  extrem- 
est  bounds  of  the  great  firmamental  sys- 
tem to  which  the  sun,  with  its  dependent 
planetary  worlds,  belongs,  that  even  their 
Eght  points  were  blended  in  misty  confus- 
ion. Sir  William  Herschel  was  able  to 
discern  stars  without  number  in  several  of 
them,  and  since  his  time,  as  grander  and 
yet  grander  instruments  nave  been 
brought  into  operation,  more  and  more 
clou£  have  put  off  their  nebulous  fea- 
tures, and  have  assumed  the  glories  of 
ffldereal  bodies.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
nebula;,  indeed,  known  before  the  com- 
mencement of  Lord  Rosse's  observations, 
have  resisted  the  resolvent  might  of  the 
giant  telescopic  e;^e  that  he  has  framed. 
Firmament  mer  firmament  has  revealed 
itself  to  the  penetrating  elance  of  his 
great  mirror.  In  this  way  has  gradually 
been  matured  the  idea  that  there  are  in 
the  wide  universe  countless  myriads  of 
firmamental  star-clusters,  which  are  them- 
selves, severally,  what  the  cluster  is  that 
is  seen  by  the  naked  eye  to  spangle  the 
surrounding  heavens  at  night ;  that  there 
are  &milies  of  firmaments,  as  there  are 
groups  and  associated  clusters  of  stars  or 
suns.  But  immediately  upon  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  idea  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
I  course,  the  ext^ision  to  these  external 
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firmaments  df  the  same  conditions  with 
which  the  nearer  one  has  been  already 
dothed.  K  they  are  all  individually 
groaps  of  mighty  and  ponderous  suns,  they 
too  must  be  looked  upon  as  having  liie 
associated  with  their  substance.  Either 
each  of  those  stars  must  be  a  world  in- 
habited by  organisation  and  sentient  in- 
telligence, or  it  must  have  its  own  special 
world-brotherhood  circling  around  its 
light-giving  orb.  Such  is  the  magn^eent 
sketch  which  astronomy,  whether  in  ac- 
cordance with  reality,  or  in  error,  has  ex- 
hibited as  her  representation  of  nature — 
space  that  is  immeasurable  by  the  senses 
of  man,  containing  ponderous  orbs  in 
myriads  that  cannot  be  numbered  by  his 
arithmetic,  scattered  hither  and  thither  in 
connected  and  associated  groups,  and 
all,  directly  or  indirectly,  concerned  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  some 
form  or  other  of  organic  life. 

Lord  Rosse's  assiduous  examination  of  the 
nebulffi  has  established  one  very  curious  £ict 
regarding  them — the  matter  of  which 
they  are  composed,  whether  it  be  inde- 
pendent masses  connected  in  clusters,  or 
whether  it  be  whif&  of  impalpable  mist, 
is,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  that 
have  been  included  in  his  scrutiny,  arrang- 
ed in  the  form  of  spiral  scrolls,  which  issue 
from  a  central  nuclear  mass,  and  which 
o^n  lead  to,  or  end  in,  similar  nuclear 
condensations  of  cloudy  Ught,  resting  like 
knobs  upon  the  spires  of  uie  scroll.  This 
remarkable  circumstance  has  been  receiv- 
ed on  all  hands  as  tending  to  establish  two 
important  particulars  wim  regard  to  these 
interesting  objects.  In  the  first  place,  it 
seems  to  mark  their  material  substantiali- 
tv ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  appears  to 
snow  that  the  constituent  substance  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  in  a  state  of 
movement.  Lord  Rosse  does  not  pretend 
to  the  power  of  &thoming  the  mysteries 
of  these  hieroglyphics  of  the  sky;  but 
the  course  of  his  deductions  inclines  him 
to  the  opinion  that  they  are  remote  star- 
firmaments,  and  that  the  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  spiral  arrangement  of  con- 
stituent stars  or  parts  indicates  that  those 
stars  or  parts  are  subjected  to  the  same 
influence  and  laws,  as  those  which  the 
solar  firmament  and  solar  system  of  planets 
obey, — ^that  is,  that  they  are  sustamed  in 
the  void  by  the  counterbalanced  opera- 
tions of  momentum  and  gravitatiog  at- 
traction, and  therefore  are  substantial 
bodies,  enable  either  of  being  worlds  in 


themselves,  or  centres  whence  illumination 
and  support  might  be  extended  to  de- 
pendent orbs. 

So  far  have  the  investigations  and  speo- 
ulations  of  science  advanced  in  relation 
to  this  interesting  subject ;  but  just  as  the 
discoveries  of  Lord  Rosse  seemed  to  have 
extended  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  uni- 
verse to  what  man  calls  Lifinity,  this  con- 
clusion has  been  boldly  challenged  and  a 
warm  controversy  has  sprung  up.  The 
initiative  in  this  contest  was  taken  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  by  the  publication 
of  an  anonymous  essay  entitled  "  Of  the 
Plurality  of  Worlds,"  in  which  the  asser- 
tion was  made  that  both  physical  and  me- 
taphysical warrant  could  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  opinion  that  the  earth 
stands  alone  in  the  wide  realms  of  spaoe 
as  an  inhabited  world.  Several  respond- 
ents have  since  refuted  the  arguments  of 
this  essay,  each  from  his  own  point  of 
view ;  and  the  essayist  has  replied  to  some 
of  his  assailants  in  a  dialogue  prefixed  to 
a  new  addition  of  his  work.  Notwith- 
standing the  deep  interest  we  have  felt  in 
the  subject  at  issue,  we  have  refrained 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  discussion  un- 
til the  arguments  on  both  sides  seemed  to 
have  been  fully  recorded.  But  now,  when 
the  resources  of  the  several  advocates  ap- 
pear to  be  pretty  well  exhausted,  we  think 
the  time  arrived  when  we  may,  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  wide  circle  of  readers  who 
have  watched  the  progress  of  the  dispute, 
attempt  to  sliow  how  the  matter  finallj 
stands  afler  the  conflict. 

The  Essay  "Of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds* 
seems  to  have  been  primarily  suggested 
to  its  author  by  an  impression  that  the 
grounds  upon  wnioh  the  popular  opinion 
is  based  are  insufficient  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  conclusion  that  has  been 
drawn,  and  that  the  conclusion  is  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  re- 
vealed religion  as  he  understands  its  doc- 
trines. He  writes  in  the  Preliminary  Dia- 
logue to  the  second  edition  of  the  Essay— 

<'  The  doctrine  of  inhabited  planets  and  stars 
rests  in  a  very  small  degree  on  physical  gjoirnds : 
88  &r  as  I  can  see  any  gronnds  of  physical  rea- 
soning on  that  sabject,  I  reason  physically.  Bat 
the  doctrine  is  defended  upon  theological  groondt 
also.  I  do  not  attempt  to  disprove  the  plnrality 
of  worlds  by  taking  for  granted  the  traths  of 
revealed  religion ;  but  I  say,  that  the  teaching  of 
religion  may,  to  a  candid  inquirer,  snggest  the 
wisdom  of  not  taking  for  granted  the  pmralitj  of 
worlds.    BeUgioD  seems,  at  fint  sight  at  kast^  ta 
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rqinBent  mmn's  historr  tai  positioB  as  nniqiie. 
Astronomy,  some  thiok,  wiggeets  the  ooatrmrj. 
I  examioe  the  force  of  this  Utter  Etoggestion,  and 
it  Beeins  to  me  to  amoont  to  little  or  nothing." 
(P.  54.) 

But  the  Tlews  of  the  stitTior  aeeraa  to 
Imtb  found  maturity  and  confinnatioii  eren 
from  hia  own  labore  wbilst  preparing  the 
Besay,  for  in  the  same  dialogae  this  pas- 
sage oooors: 

"Ab  to  myself,  the  TiewB  wMdi  I  bare  atleo^th 
eommitted  to  paper  have  long  been  in  mj  mmd. 
Tbe  ooDTictioDB  which  they  iuTolred  grow  grada- 
allf  deeper,  through  the  effect  of  varioos  tmiu  of 
gpecnlaUoD ;  and  I  ma;  alao  saj,  that  when  I 
proceeded  to  write  the  Essay  the  uvnmeDta  ap- 
peared to  me  to  assome,  bj  being  fully  QufoldM, 
greater  Btreogth  than  I  had  expected ;  bat  how- 
ever that  may  be,  be  the  arguments  strong  or 
weak,  there  tb^  are,  deliT9«d  in  oU  sincerity  and 
simplicity.    Lthermi  ananam  nMom."    (P.  1%) 

The  views  that  have  long  been  in  the 
esBSyist'a  mind,  and  tliat  have  grown  gr». 
dually  deeper  tiirongh  the  effect  of  vari- 
OUB  trains  of  specnlation,  ax9  clearly  uid 
snccintly  ex^saed  in  the  following  para- 
graph, oontamed  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
the  Essay; 

"  One  school  of  moral  diBciplitw,one  theatre  of 
moral  action,  one  arena  of  moral  contests  for  the 
highest  prizes,  is  a  soffideat  centre  for  innomera- 
ble  hosts  of  stars  and  plimeta,  globes  of  fire  and 
earth,  water  and  atr,  whether  or  not  tenanted  bj  , 
cotals  and  nmdreporee,  fishes  and  creeping  things.  ' 
Bo  great  and  majestic  are  those  names  of  right : 
and  good,  dull/  and  virtu;,  that  all  mem  matenal 
or  animal  existence  is  wottbleea  in  the  oompari- 
•on."    (P.  366.) 

The  essayist  opens  the  disonssion  by 
pladng  before  the  reader  a  picture  of  the 
universe,  sketched  in  accordance  with  the 
generaUy  received  views,  and  then  offers 
ft  statement  of  Dr.  Ohalmer's  notions  on 
the  subject,  drawn  from  the  eloqnent  di- 
vine's astronomical  dieooarsee,  imioh  are 
preenmed  to  be  a  &ir  exposition  of  the 
popular  idea.  He  then  proponnda  his  own 
doctrine,  that  "the  pecmiar  character 
of  man's  conditJon  seeme  to  chum  for 
him  a  nature  and  place  ui 
pable  of  repetition  in  the 
universe ;"  and  thence  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  discoveries  of  astronomy,  uid  the 
deductions  of  modem  sdence,  ordinarily 
conceived  to  be  o^qmsed  to  this  doctrine, 
■re  not  so  when  contemplated  from  hia 
peooliar  point  of  view.    Here  then  it  is 


dear  tjiat  the  anthor'a  notions  are  fors- 
gone  conduuons  formed  apon  other 
grounds  than  the  deduotions  of  astrono- 
mical and  other  edenoe ;  they  are,  as  he 
expresses  it  "  convictions  that  have  grown 
gradually  deeper  through  the  effects  of 
various  trains  of  speoiuati<Hi,"  and  not 
stt^es  of  inductive  reasoning  that  lead  of 
necessity  to  certain  definite  and  unavoid- 
able results.  The  discoveries  of  sdenoe 
are  to  be  looked  at  through  his  mediam, 
or  "in  the  somewhat  different  view" 
which  he  f^»eoulativeIy  proposes.  TSh) 
work  is  therefore  avowedly  not  so  muoh 
an  effort  of  inductive  philosophy,  . 


ed  in  this  light.  It  is  a  speculatioi 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that 
the  &cts  observed  by  astronomers  are  not 
irreconcilable  with  certain  articles  of  be- 
lief which  the  essayist  conceives  the  au- 
thority of  revetJed  religion  requires  should 
be  entertained.  The  course  of  induction 
is  from  the  obvious  towards  the  obscure ; 
it  invariably  advances  frtnn  &ct8  well  and 
&miliarly  known  to  the  contemplation  of 
remote  analogies.  The  essayist,  on  the 
other  hand,  argues  from  the  obscure  to 
the  obvious ;  he  comes  from  the  remote  to 
the  near  and  fiuniliar.  Astronomy  began 
with  the  earth,  and  then  carried  the  in- 
formation and  experience  it  had  gleaned 
there  to  the  examination,  first  of  the  moon, 
then  of  the  planets,  next  of  the  sun  uid 
fixed  stars,  imd  last  of  all  the  nebul«. 
'Hie  Essay,  on  the  contrary,  starts  with 
the  dawn  of  terrestriiU  history  which  broke 
on  no  human  eyes,  and  which,  therefore, 
is  the  very  dream-land  of  knowledge ;  and 
from  it  goes  to  the  nebuhe,  to  the  distant 
stars,  and  then  to  the  remote  and  nearer 
jJanets.  Because  the  old  earth  for  many 
^es  had  no  men,  and  because  the  filmy 
nebuln,  and  unstable  stars,  and  outer 
planets  cannot  have  men,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  nearer  orbs  should  have  them. 
Such  is  the  general  course  of  this  aigo- 
mentative  inversion  of  the  process  of  in- 
duction. Upon  this  peculiarity  Captun 
Jacob  remarks  in  his  "Few  More  Words,* 
in  the  following  pertinent  way : 

"The  resolts  arrived  at  by  Z."  (the  initial  as- 
BDmedby  theeassjist)  "appear  tone  doe,  at  least 
in  part,  to  bis  having  commenced  his  qteculations 
at  the  wrong  tad.  iDBtead  of  beginning  with  the 
bodies  nearest  to  ni,  and  of  which  we  know  the 
most,  and  endeavoring  to  make  Uiem  throw  fl» 
light  ot  analogy  on  those  more  remote,  he  begins 
with  the  most  disluit,  or  at  letst  the  most  ob- 
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tbe  otiKiirilvirit^biiDiti  his  dovuwiuid  progress" 
(/aeoJ,      "*' 


iKnnlv 
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We  do  not,  hovever,  sav  tbat  the  cseay- 
iat  has  really  commenoed  his  Bpeculatioiis 
it  the  "  wrong  end."  It  b  probable  thut 
be  is  right  in  the  coorae  he  iias  adopted, 
oonradering  vh&t  his  avowed  object  is, 
namely,  to  square  the  &cts  of  science  to  n 
preooQceivedopiiiioD,  Butwedcemitriglii 
to  keep  the  method  of  his  argument  cle&r- 
ly  in  mind  whilst  we  weigh  the  several  re- 
Bolts  that  it  presents  for  aoceptance  apon 
losioal  grounds. 

The  argument  of  the  essayist,  so  £ir 
as  it  is  baaed  upon  the  evidence  of  phy^t- 
cal  science,  natorally  distribntes  itself  inl  ^r 
finir  distinct  propositions.  Tbe  first  il' 
these  maintains,  that  the  deductions  ut' 
geoloKf  analogioally  disprove  the  exi^t- 
CDCe  of  ration^  oreatnres  beyond  the  ter- 
restrial precincts.  The  second  contends, 
Uiat  the  nebnlie  are  composed  of  filniy 
substance  toothintobe  thedwelling-plati 
of  life.  The  third  asserts,  that  the  fixiil 
stars  are  not  completed  suns,  and  thui 
they  are  not  fitted  to  play  the  same  pai  t 
fiv  other  worlds  as  our  sun  plays  for  tlic- 
eutJi.  The  fourth  undortakcs  to  provi', 
that  the  planets  cannot  be  peopled  l>y 
highly  gifted  buinga  like  man,  and  th\t 
ibej  are  not  all  tilcelj  to  be  Inhabited  evi  n 
by  lower  kinds  of  vital  organization.  ' 

The  portion  of  the  oi^ument  derivi-il 
from  geological  consideraUons  is  very  el;)- 
borately  stated.  It  is  to  the  effect,  that 
die  scale  of  time  which  is  involved  in  ttie 
SBOCOBsion  of  geological  phenomena  c<ir- 
responds  with  the  scale  of  distances  th  u 
astronomical  science  has  revealed.  &&  >i- 
D^  does  in  time  with  events  what  astron- 
omy does  in  space  with  objects,  l^e  otit- 
eUots  its  oonclusions  &om  the  anoms  <jt' 
caosatiou,  as  the  other  does  &om  the  bx- 
ioms  of  geometry.  They  ore  twin  sisters, 
working  together  to  a  common  end ;  bnit 
of  the  two  gool<^y  is  the  more  important, 
the  more  trustworthy  witness,  because  it 
has  to  do  with  on  additional  conMderatii.)!! 
that  astronomy  knows  nothing  oonceming. 
It  takes  into  its  estimation  life.  It  aho^i  s 
tbat  the  earth  has  been  the  seat  of  honuin 
life  for  a  few  thousandH  and  of  animal  li  !'l' 
for  several  myriads,  of  years.  It  prov.s 
tJut  man  has  occupied  only  an  atom  ol' 
time  in  the  world's  hi^ory,  and  it  is  there- 
foze  "  more  than  probabU  "  that  he  oocu- 


pies  onlv  an  atom  of  space  in  the  universe 
— in  other  words,  that  his  race  inhabits 
the  earth,  but  is  found  nowhere  else.  As 
geology  and  astronomy  are  twin  rasters, 
the  conclmons  of  the  stronger  are  to  be 
received  as  bindiug  upon  the  weaker. 
There  are  inferior,  as  well  as  superior, 
ranks  of  animated  creation ;  and  uis  in- 
ferior have  occupied  an  immensely  much 
larger  portion  of  time  with  their  history 
th^  the  superior,  therefore  tbe  inferior 
also  fill  much  larger  domiuns  of  space,  and 
the  superior  are  restricted  to  one  solitary 
globe.  In  previous  ages  the  earth  was 
wasted  for  lengthened  periods  on  mere 
brute  life.  It  ia  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  other  bodies  of  the  universe  are  now 
wasted  in  a  similar  way.  The  evidence 
of  geology  is  tiins  opposed  to  the  notion, 
that  there  are  intelligent  existences 
amongst  the  planets  or  the  stare.  Tbe 
followmg  passage  serves  to  illustrate  the 
essayist's  views  m  this  particular : 

"  When,  therefore,  geology  tella  us  that  tha 
ICuib,  which  has  been  the  seat  of  human  life  for 
a  few  thoTuand  yeaca  only,  has  been  the  seat  oi 
animal  lift  for  myriads,  it  may  be  millioDB  of 
yean,  she  has  a  riffht  to  offer  this  as  an  uuwer  to 
an;  diffi(Milty  whi<£  astroDOmy ,  or  the  readers  of 
aitronomical  books  may  gaggeet,  derived  from  tha 
cODSideraUona  that  the  earth,  the  seat  of  homan 
life,  is  bat  ooe  globe  of  a  few  thoosand  miles  in 
diameter,  smong  millEoDB  of  other  globes,  at  dis- 
tuicea  miUiona  of  times  m  great. 

"  Let  the  difficulty  be  pnt  in  aoj  way  the  ob- 
jector pleases.  Is  it  that  it  is  aoworthy  at  the 
greatceM  and  majesty  of  Qod,  according  to  our 
conoeptiiKu  of  Hun,  to  bestow  fiach  pecaliarcare 
(HI  BO  small  a  port  of  Hia  creation?  But  we  know 
from  geology  that  He  has  bestowed  upon  this 
gmall  part  of  His  creation— marddnd— Ilia  espe- 
cial care ;  He  has  made  their  period,  though  only 
a  motoent  in  the  ages  of  animal  life,  the  only  pe- 
riod of  intelligence,  morality,  religion.  If,  then, 
to  aoppoee  that  He  haa  done  this,  ia  contraiy  to 
our  oODceptiona  of  Hia  greatneas  and  majesty,  it 
is  plain  that  our  conceptions  aie  errODCODS ;  tliey 
have  taken  a  wrong  direction.  Ood  hta  not 
judged,  as  to  what  ia  worthy  of  Him,  as  we  have 
judged.  He  has  found  it  worthy  of  Him  to  be- 
atow  upon  man  hia  fecial  care,  thourh  be  oceu- 
piea  BO  small  a  portion  of  time ;  and  why  not, 
then,  ^tboogh  he  occnpiu  so  amall  a  poroon  of 
space!"     (P.  194.) 

Throughout  the  statement  of  this  por- 
tion of  tne  ai^ument  it  seems  to  us  that 
there  is  an  evident  &llaoy.  The  argument 
runs — because  man  has  occupied  only  ao 
atom  of  time  in  the  world's  history,  he  on- 
ly occupies  so  atom  of  spaoe  in  the  uiu- 
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verse.  Bat  this  is  very  much  like  what  it 
would  be  to  affirm  that,  because  Franoe 
was  ten  centuries  without  an  emperor,  and 
then  had  one  for  a  few  years,  therefore  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  without  an  empe- 
ror 1  It  is  arguing  from  the  history  of 
one  body  to  the  condition  of  another 
which  has  never  been  shown  to  have  any 
sensible  bonds  of  connection  with  it,  and 
which  really  appears  to  be  altogether  ex- 
traneous. There  is  obviously  no  ascer- 
t^ned  relation  between  the  development 
of  the  earth's  condition  as  a  world,  and 
the  state  of  any  other  orb  in  space ;  and 
the  essayist,  if  he  be  consistent  tbrough- 
ont  with  his  own  principles,  ought  surely 
to  be  the  last  of  mankind  to  assume  any 
such  relation,  or  to  ask  for  any  such  oon- 
oesaion.  Upon  this  ground,  if  upon  no 
other,  the  argument  cferived  from  geology 
must  be  deemed  entirely  irrelevant.  Much 
in  the  same  predicament  stands  the  at^ 
tempt  to  show  that,  because  inferior  grades 
of  creation  fill  up  immeasurably  larger 
portions  of  time  in  the  Earth's  history 
than  superior  grades,  therefore  the  infeiior  i 
also  occupy  a  large  portion  of  space  whilst ' 
the  superior  are  restricted  to  a  compara^ 
tively  narrow  one.  The  force  of  analogy 
would  point  to  exactly  the  opposite  con- 
cluuon,  if  the  iactreallywereasitisHtated 
in  the  Essay  ;  for,  if  the  greater  part  of 
the  world's  hbtory  were  filled  by  subordi- 
nate and  lower  forms  of  organisation,  and 
the  conditions  of  space  had  anything  to 
do  with  time,  then  it  would  be  probable 
that  the  greater  part  of  space  was  also 
filled  with  similar  rudimentary  types.  Sir 
Darid  Brewster  has,  however,  in  his  re- 
ply to  the  Essayist,  very  happily  pointed 
out  that  the  iact  is  not  as  stated.  Geolo- 
gy makes  it  appear,  it  is  true,  that  the  in- 
ferior races  Oi  animate  life  have  been  in 
existence  myriads  of  years  longer  than 
the  humtm  race.  But  the  measure  of  hn- 
man  existence  upon  the  globe  has  not  yet 
been  filled.  For  aught  that  is  known, 
mankind  may  endure  on  the  earth  until 
the  tables  are  turned  upon  its  brute  pre- 
decessors, and  so  brute  existence  become 
the  atom,  and  human  existenco  the  infi- 
nite. It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  the 
time  may  come  when  the  argument  of  the 
essayist  would  tell  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  go  &r,  upon  his  own  premises,  to 
establish  the  universality  of  human  Uft 
throughout  the  dom.iins  of  seemingly  infi- 
nite space.  TTie  following  extracts  from 
tiie  "More  Worlds  than  One"  of  Sir  Da- 


vid, very  aptly  and  forcibly  expresses  how 
much  may  oe  said  that  is  rationally  anta^ 
onistic  to  the  podtion  of  the  essayist : 

"  Bat  if  we  admit  the  reenltwlth  regard  to  man, 
the  argameet  does  not  apply  to  other  iatellectiial 
beings  than  maa — to  an  iDferior  or  to  a  superior 
race  th&t  nerer  occapied  the  earth  at  alt.  11 
man  is  thus  limited  by  a  ayUogism  to  the  occupa- 
Lion  of  one  planet,  one  eiam  of  space,  an  aogehc 
race,  who  never  lived  on  the  earth  at  all,  may  be  iDr 
Jalgiod  with  the  occopation  of  Jupiter.  Bat^or- 
:her,  let  as  suppose  that  we  learn  Dy  the  telescope 
:hiit  everj  plaaet  and  satellite  in  the  solar  S}» 
lem  is  inhabited  by  man,  he  wonid  still  occopy 
lot  an  atom  of  fpoM,  and  our  author's  argnmeat 
ironid  go  to  prove  that  none  of  the  fixed  slon  or 
hioary  syBtems  are  inhabited.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  could  prove  that  the  binary  systems  were  in- 
habited, the  Bum  of  them  all  would  be  bat  aa  atom 
of  space,  and  our  author  would  still  rejoice  in  hia 
conclusion  that  the  cloateia  of  stais  andnebolte 
were  uninhabited  vapor. 

"  If  the  reasoning  which  we  have  examined  be 
Mund  in  its  natore,  which  it  is  not^  it  would  ftU 
entirely  by  a  change  of  the  prenuBes.  If  it  ■■ 
probable,  as  we  have  already  shown  it  is,  tbat  the 
tune  of  the  earth's  preparation  was  comparativo- 
ly  short  If  it  be  possible,  which  we  aver  it  is, 
that  intelligent  beings  occupied  the  earth  prcTions 
to  man,  and  if  itiaprabaiU  that  man  will  continue 
to  occupy  the  earth  during  a  period  equal  or  ap- 
proximating to  the  period  of  the  earth's  prepara- 
tion, the  whole  of  onr  author's  ailment  has 
neither  force  nor  meaning."    {BrtwiUr,  p.  205.) 

In  this  particular  we  fully  agree  with 
Sir  David.  We  think  that  the  argument 
of  the  anonymous  essayist  is  without  force, 
and  that  his  geological  train  of  speculation, 
at  least,  exhausts  itself  without  carrying 
the  convictjon  he  desires. 

In  turning  from  geology  to  the  nebular 
department  of  astronomical  science,  the 
essaykt  first  refers  to  Sir  John  HerschelM. 
observations  of  the  MageUanic  clouds. 
This  illustrious  observer  conceived  that  he 
detected  in  these  clouds  specks  of  nebu- 
lous light  and  distinct  stars  aU  mixed  up 
together  within  orbicular  spaces,  whose 
furthest  border  was  not  above  a  tenth  part 
more  remote  than  the  nearest  one — a  diC 
ference  which  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
account  for  some  stars  being  seen  distinct- 
ly, whilst  others  are  blended  in  misty  con- 
fusion. Sir  John  believes  that  these 
Magellanic  clouds  demonstrate  tho  cocxis- 
tenca  of  stars  of  the  eighth  degree  of 
brightness.  Mid  of  nebulK  that  cannot  bo 
resolved  into  star-firmomenta  by  powerfiil 
I  telescopes,  at  nearly  equal  distances  from 
I  the  earn ;  and  he  thinks  that  this  ang< 
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gests  the  necessity  of  receiving  with  cau- 
tion, for  the  present,  the  generalisation 
that  all  the  nebtilons  objects  seen  in  the 
skyare  remote  star-firmaments.  As,  how- 
ever, this  forms  the  key  of  the  essayist's 
position,  so  £ir  as  thenebulse  are  concerned, 
It  may  be  as  well  to  let  Sir  John  tell  the 
result  of  his  observations  in  his  own  words. 
The  passage  is  extracted  from  the  last 
edition  of  nis  "  Outlines  of  Astronomy"  : 

"  It  must,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  de- 
monstrated £ict  that  stars  of  the  seventh 
or  eighth  magnitudes  and  irresolvable 
nebute  may  coexist  within  limits  of  dis- 
tance not  differing  in  proportion  more  than 
as  nine  to  ten,  a  conclusion  which  must  in- 
spire some  degree  of  caution  in  admitting 
as  ceirtainraimy  of  the  consequences  which 
have  been  rather  strongly  dwelt  upon  in 
the  foregoing  pages." 

The  author  of  the  Essay,  however,  does 
not  find  in  these  clouds  inculcations  of  cau- 
tion merely ;  they  are  in  his  eyes  proof 
that  all  nebuhe  are  luminous  fog.  He  holds 
them  to  be  "  lumps  of  light,"  in  some 
cases  resolvable  by  the  telescope  into 
sparkling  dots.  But  these  dots  are  not 
stars,  they  are  merely  brighter  and  denser 
parts  of  the  curdled  and  granulated  light. 
lliere  are  instances  of  Uke  irresolvable 
luminosity  furnished  in  the  tails  of  comets. 
Such  tails  are  manifestly  vaporous  masses 
through  which  stars  are  readily  and  dis- 
tinctly seen.  Nebulae,  therefore,  are  va- 
porous masses  too ;  and  this  at  once,  in 
the  essayist's  eyes,  accounts  for  the  spiral 
arrangements  of  their  parts,  detected  by 
LordKosse.  Encke's  comet  is  approach- 
ing the  sun,  because  its  rare  filmy  sub- 
stance is  moving  through  a  medium  that 
b  capable  of  am>rding  some  resistance  to 
its  fiuniness.  It  may  probably  reach  the 
sun  after  ten  thousand  revolutions  round 
it,  and  its  substance  is  probably  one  hun- 
dred thousand  times  denser  than  the  re- 
tarding medium  through  which  it  is  re- 
volving. But  the  spiral  scrolls  in  many 
of  the  nebulse  only  make  one  turn  from 
their  outer  conmiencement  to  their  inner 
termination.  This  is  because  their  sub- 
stance is  only  ten  times  denser  than  the 
retarding  medium.  Nebula  are  really  the 
ten  thousand  times  refined  essence  of 
comets'  tails,  and  the  exquisitely  subtle 
substance  of  which  they  are  composed,  is 
whirling  round,  as  the  comet  whirls  about 
the  sun,  but  it  is  so  extremely  light  that 
the  resisting  ether  through  which  it  sweeps 
brings  it  up  at  one  turn,  the  luminous  spire 


visible  against  the  dark  back-ground  of 
the  sky  being  the  tracing  of  its  course  as 
it  is  thus  brought  up.  The  spiral  nebulaa 
are  not  vortices  of  remote  star-streamS| 
bent  into  curves  by  orderly  irregularities 
of  movement ;  they  are  whiffs  of  infinite- 
ly thin  curling  smoke  rolled  up  in  a  single 
twist.  They  are  masses  of  luminous  tog 
with  very  slight  internal  cohesion  of 
parts,  drifting  through  resistance,  and,  so 
dragged  out  mto  spiral  lines : 

"  In  the  nebula)  we  have  loose  matter  of  a 
thin  and  vaporoos  constitution,  differing  as  more 
or  less  rare,  more  or  less  luminous,  in  a  small  de- 
gree ;  diffused  over  enormous  spaces,  in  strag- 
gling and  irregular  forms ;  moving  in  devious  and 
brief  curves,  with  no  vestige  of  order  or  system, 
or  even  of  separation  of  different  kinds  of  bodies. 
In  the  solar  system  we  have  the  luminous  separa- 
ted from  the  non-luminous,  the  hot  from  the  cold, 
the  dense  from  the  rare ;  and  all  luminous  and 
non-luminous  formed  into  globes,  impressed  with 
regular  and  orderlv  motions,  which  continue  the 
same  for  innumerable  revolutions  and  cvcles.  The 
spiral  nebulee,  compared  with  the  solar  mtem, 
cannot  be  considered  as  other  than  a  kmd  of 
chaos ;  and  not  even  a  chaos  in  the  sense  of  a 
state  pecedin^  an  orderly  and  stable  system  ;  for 
there  is  no  indication  in  those  objects  of  any  ten- 
dency towards  such  a  system.  If  wc  were  to  say 
that  they  appear  mere  shapeless  masses,  flung  off 
in  the  work  of  creating  soiar  systems,  we  nught, 
perhaps,  disturb  those  who  are  resolved  to  find 
every  where  worlds  like  ours,  but  it  seems  difficult 
to  suggest  any  other  reason  for  not  saying  so. 

**  So  far,  then,  as  the  nebulsD  are  concerned,  the 
improbability  of  their  being  inhabited  appears  to 
mount  to  the  highest  point  that  can  be  conceived. 
We  may,  by  the  indulgence  of  fancy,  people  the 
summer  clouds,  or  the  beams  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis,  with  living  beings  of  the  same  kind  of  sub- 
stance as  those  bright  appearances  themselves; 
and  in  doing  so  we  are  not  making  any  bolder  as- 
sumption than  we  are  when  we  stock  the  nebuls 
with  inhabitants,  and  call  them  in  that  sense 
*  distant  worlds.'  "    (P.  232.) 

Such  are  the  conclusions  of  the  essayist 
in  regard  to  these  interesting  objects  that 
have  excited  so  much  attention,  since  the 
gigantic  instrument  of  Lord  Rosso  has 
been  added  to  the  implements  of  astrono- 
mical research.  It  will  be  observed  here 
that  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  comprised 
in  three  distinct  propositions.  The  nebuhs 
are  not  composed  of  stars :  they  are  lu- 
minous vapor  of  a  comet-like  nature,  and 
of  extreme  tenuity ;  and  being  onl^  thin 
vapor,  they  are  destitute  of  living  inhab- 
itants. Tne  third  of  these  propositions  is 
made,  in  the  reasonings  of  the  essayist, 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  establishment 
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of  the  preceding  two.  Those  two,  there- 
fore, are  the  premises  that  require  to  be 
examined.  Touching  the  first,  Professor 
Baden  Powell  writes  thus,  in  his  "  Essay 
on  the  Unity  of  Worlds  " : 

*<  I  am  able  to  state  on  the  anthoriiy  of  those 
who  have  actoallj  seen  the  nebuls  in  Lord  Boose's 
iostramezit,  that  the  appearance  is  p^rfectlj  and 
brilliantly  that  of  stars  ;  distinct  emilgent  points 
of  no  sensible  magnitude,  and  of  whose  stellar 
natorc  no  doabt  could  remain  on  the  mind  of  the 
observer."    (P.  188.) 


Here  surely,  then,  the  essayist  is  plead- 
ing a  distinction  without  a  difference.  He 
speaks  of  the  nebulm  as  resolved  into 
"  dots  of  light"  by  the  telescope.  But 
dots  of  light  seen  in  the  sky  are  stars. 
Nothing  more  is  positively  known  of  the 
fixed  stars  than  that  they  are  himinmta 
points  without  discernible  dimensions 
scattered  in  surrounding  space.  Whether 
such  luminous  points  are  contemplated  by 
the  unaided  eye,  or  through  the  assistance 
of  the  telescope,  can  in  no  way  concern 
their  intrinsic  natures.  The  ^*  sparkling 
dots"  of  the  essayist  are  stars,  and  his 
"  curdled  lumps  of  light,"  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances,  are  star-beds^  if  it  is  to 
be  admitted  that  there  are  sudi  things  as 
stars  in  the  sky. 

But  all  the  nebulsB  have  not  been  re- 
solved into  "star-dots," — those,  for  in- 
stance, which  are  contained  within  the 
spaces  of  the  Magellanic  clouds,  and  to 
which  Sir  John  Herschel  alludes  iu  the 
passage  specified  above,  have  not  been  so 
resolved.    But  it  must  bo  remembered 
that  those  nebula  lie  in  a  hemisphere  of  the 
heavens  that  never  comes  within  the  sky 
of  the  British  Isles.    The  powerful  instru- 
ments of  Lord  Lord  Rosse  have,  there- 
fore, never  included  them  in  their  pene- 
trating scrutiny.    It  will  have  been  no- 
ticed that  the  sagacious  astronomer  who 
made  them  the  subjects  of  especial  atten- 
tion with  such  instrumental  aid  as  he  had 
at  his  command  during  his  sojourn  at  the 
Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  did  not  feel  himself 
warranted  in  drawmg  any  definite  conclu- 
sion from  them,  beyond  the  belief  that 
they  were  near  neighbors  (speaking  com- 
paratively) of  stars  that  he  could  dStuict- 
ly  discern.    Other  observers,  who  are  com- 
petent to  form  their  own  opinions  in  the 
matter,  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  fully 
upon  this  point.    Sir  John  formed  his  be- 
lief avowedly  upon  what  he  deemed  the 
extreme    improbability    that    so   many 


star-clusters  should  be  arranged  in  a  long 
column  of  space  turned  directly  i^way 
fi:x>m  the  earth,  or,  as  the  anonymous 
essayist  puts  the  case : 

'^  That  the  two  Debuke  are  thus  approximately, 
spherical  spaces  is  in  the  highest  degree  probs^le^ 
notonly  from  thepecoliarity  of  their  contents^which 

Xsts  the  notion  of  a  pecoliar  group  of  objects 
ted  into  a  limited  space,  bat  from  the  barrea- 
ness  as  to  snch  objects  of  the  sky  in  the  neigbor- 
hood  of  these  Magellanic  clonds.  To  suppose 
(the  only  other  possible  sapposition)  that  they  are 
two  columns  of  space,  with  their  ends  torned 
towards  ns,  and  their  lengths  hundreds  and  tlio»> 
sands  of  times  their  broths,  would  be  too  £ui> 
tastical  a  proceeding  to  be  tolerated ;  and  would, 
after  all,  not  explain  the  facts  without  further  alto- 
gether arbitraiy  assumptions.''    (P.  212.) 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  apprehends 
the  point  here  to  be  that,  in  a  space  of 
the  sky  twelve  or  thirteen  times  wider 
than  the  fiill  moon,  numerous  stars  and 
numerous  nebuUe  are  seen  by  tolerably 
large  telescopes  lying  near  together ;  that 
if  the  nebuhe  are  star-firmaments,  they 
must  be  many  times  more  remote  than  the 
stars  (the  essayist  says  a  thousand  timeSi 
but  Captain  Jacob  says  fifty),  or  the  tele- 
scope would  see  them  as  stars  too  ;  and 
that  there  are  so  many  of  these  nebu- 
lae in  this  ffpace,  that  it  is  very  unlike- 
ly they  would  be  distributed  out  fiirther 
and  fluther  bevond  each  other,  the  only 
alternative  to  this  arrangement  being  that 
they  are  not  star-firmaments,  but  simply 
some  kind  of  luminous  substance  of  a  ai& 
ferent  and  less  concrete  nature  than  that 
of  the  stars  amidst  which  they  are  grouped. 
Captain  Jacob,  astronomer  to  the  Honora- 
ble East  India ' Company,  in  his  "Few 
More  Words  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds, " 
writes: 


"  The  great  Magellanic  cloud  is  certainly  not 
approximately  spherical,  for  it  does  not  present  a 
nearly  circular  outlhie,  it  is  of  an  irregular  form 
approaching  to  quadrilateral 

**  Sir  John  Herschers  catalogue  of  the  smaller 
Magellanic  doud  shows  but  39  nebuliB  and  dus- 
ters out  of  a  total  of  244  visible  obiects,  ai^ 
four  of  these  "are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cloud; 
and  not  only  are  they  so  much  more  thmly  scat- 
tered, but  tnev  also  exhibit  less  variety,  there  be- 
ing but  five  of  the  tMrty-five  marked  as  clusters. 
The  remaining  objects  are  stars  from  the  seventh 
to  the  tenth  magnitude  inclusive,  from  which  by 
fiur  the  greatest  part  of  the  light  of  the  doud 
must  be  derived ;  and  to  my  mind  there  seems 
nothing  so  very  extravagant  or  &ntasti(»d  in  snp- 
posinff  that  the  moderate  number  of  thirty  nebuud 
and  five  dusters,  have  been  casoaDy  arranged  so 
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as  to  Mi  in  the  same  line  of  vision  with,  bat  con- 
siderably behind,  the  loose  duster  of  small  stars 
composing  the  rest  of  the  doud."    (Jcux^f  p.  7.) 

Ii  this  reasoning  we  fhlly  concur.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  the  ring 
of  Saturn  had  never  been  seen,  and  if  the 
thirt7-£>ar  planetoids  had  never  been  de- 
tected between  Mars  and  Jupiter^  the  as- 
sumption, that  either  such  a  ring  or  such 
a  group  of  miniature  planets  cotdd  exist  in 
ttie  umverse,  would  have  been  deemed  so 
improbable  as  to  be  rash  and  &ntastic  in 
the  highest  degree.  Yet  there  the  ring  and 
planetoids  are,  and  each  instance  stands 
alone,  so  &r  as  observation  allows  us  to 
judge,  in  the  vast  realms  of  space.  There 
reaUy  could  be  nothing  more  extraordi- 
nary in  such  a  distribution  of  remote  star- 
clusters,  as  the  appearance  of  the  Magel- 
lanic dou^  indicates,  than  there  is  in  these 
unquestionable  instances  of  uni(]|ue  and  ex- 
ceptional arrangement.  We  thmk,  there- 
fore, that  the  difficulty  sagaciously  sug- 
gerted  by  Sir  John  Herschel  is  Mi\y  met ; 
and  that  Captain  Jacob  has  shown,  in  the 
first  place,  tnat  the  essayist  has  conside- 
rably exaggerated  the  points  upon  which 
he  mainlv  rests  his  cause  in  this  particular 
phase  of  his  arguments ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  improbability,  if  admitted 
m  its  strongest  form,  is  &r  from  being 
conclusive  in  regard  to  the  point  tiiie  es- 
sayist contends  tor.  In  our  apprehension, 
the  matter  stands  thus:  on  the  one  side 
there  is  Sir  John  Herschel,  holding  the 
doctrine  that  nebube  are  remote  nrma- 
ments  in  a  general  sense,  but  suggesting 
caution  upon  the  exceptional  evidence  of 
the  Magellanic  clouds.  On  the  other  side, 
there  are  the  &cts  that  more  and  more 
nebolsB,  before  deemed  irresolvable,  are 
constantly  being  resolved  into  distinct  stai^ 
groups,  with  every  fresh  increase  of  opti- 
cal power  brought  to  bear  m  the  exanun- 
Uon ;  that  this  exceptional  instance,  which 
Ogives"  Sir  John  Herschel  ^^ pause,"  has 
never  been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
great  doud-resolver.  Lord  Bosse's  magnir 
ficent  instrument ;  that  Lord  Rosse^s  own 
experieilce,  he  having  really  the  best  prac- 
tical right  of  any  living  man  to  be  aomit- 
ted  as  an  authority  in  the  case,  induces 
him  to  believe  that,  with  sufficient  optical 
power,  all  the  nebulA  of  the  sky  would 
be  converted  into  stars ;  and  that  if  the 
exoepticmal  instance  of  the  Magellanic 
cloaas  were  proved,  it  still  allows  the  pos- 
silolity  of  an  alternative  which  is  not  niore 
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unlikely  than  the  existence  of  a  flat  ring 
round  the  globe  of  Saturn,  or  of  a  group 
of  thirty-&re  minute  planetoid  bodies 
within  the  precincts  of  the  solar  system. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  dear  that 
the  beam  inclines  very  considerablv  from 
the  side  of  the  essayist  to  that  of  the  plu- 
rality of  firmamental  star  schemes.  But 
there  is  yet  another  consideration,  so 
weighty  in  itself^  that  we  think  it  entirely 
sets  the  question  at  rest,  and  decides  it 
against  the  essayist,  although  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  con- 
troversialists who  have  answered  the  au- 
thor of  the  Essay. 

The  light  of  the  filmy  transparent  comet 
is  so  &int,  that  as  the  cometic  luminosity 
travels  away  from  the  earth,  it  is  lost  to 
sight  long  before  its  dimensions  have  been 
dwindled  down  to  an  unapprcciable  mea- 
sure. It  disappe^s  as  a  perceptible  body, 
or  "  goes  out"  from  the  milure  of  its  light, 
and  not  from  the  loss  of  its  size.  Yet  the 
greatest  distance  at  which  the  cometic 
wanderers  are  ever  seen,  as  Sir  David 
Brewster  strikingly  puts  it,  "fiills  short 
of  the  distance  oithc  nearest*  fixed  star  by 
nine  million  of  millions  of  miles."  The 
nearest  nebuke,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
lowest  estimate  are  considerably  further 
off  than  the  nearest  fixed  star,  and  at  that 
distance  not  only  retain  their  brightness, 
but  even  become  more  brilliant  in  propor- 
tion as  larger  telescopes  are  directed  to- 
wards them,  instead  of  getting  paler  and 
more  diffuse,  lis  cometic  luminosity  does 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable, then,  that  a  fihn^  luminosity  that 
vanishes  from  faintness  within  the  realms 
of  the  planetary  scheme,  remains  visible 
nine  million  of  millions  of  times  further  off, 
when  ^'  ten  tJiousand  times  more  thin  and 
rafeP^  Earnestly,  but  with  all  due  re- 
spect for  the  opmions  and  authority  of 
tne  essayist,  we  submit  that  nothing  but 
"a  conviction  that  has  gradually  grown 
from  various  trains  of  speculation"  could 
maintain  such  a  theory.  ^  There  is  quite 
enough  in  this  pecuharitv  of  nebidous 
Ught,  apart  from  tne  &ct  of  its  resolvabil- 
ity  into  stars,  incontrovertibly  to  establish 
its  entire'' distinctness  from  the  nature  of 
comets.  Whatever  it  may  be,  this  at  least 
is  clear,  it  is  not  cometic  luminosity  ten 
thousand  times  refined. 

Having  thus  carefully  and  fisdrly  weighed 
the  geological  and  nebular  evidence  ad- 
duced by  the  essayist,  and  found  it  want- 
ing, we  proceed  to  listen  to  what  he  has 
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to  urge  in  regard  to  the  fized  stars.  Tht 
tenor  of  hia  remarks  in  this  direction  if 
that  amongst  the  sidereal  host  there  ars 
individuals  in  which  changes  have  occur- 
red, or  continne  to  recur  periodically,  in 
the  intrinsic  brilliancy  or  m  the  color  ol' 
their  light ;  this  implies  to  him  that  thost 
stars  are  not  in  the  permanent  condition 
in  which  the  sun  is,  and  which  alone  it 
compatible  with  the  necesatiea  of  a  sys- 
tem of  worlds,  but  that  they  are  in  an  un- 
settled state  and  in  the  transition  of  pro- 
gress. The  fixed  stars  are,  it  is  true,  setf- 
mminous,  like  the  sun,  bnt  the  nebulit 
and  comets  are  also  self-luminous,  and  il 
is  with  them  the  tme  analogy  lies.  Tht 
Btars  are  simply  nebulie  in  forward  stages 
of  maturation,  advancing  perhaps  towardt 
the  condition  of  planetary  sifstema,  of 
which  the  solar  one  is  the  only  perfected 
specimen.  Periodical  variations  of  bril- 
liancy, BHch  as  are  illustrated  in  Algol,  sng- 
gest,  not  that  there  are  large  opaque  bod- 
ies of  a  planetary  natnre  revolving  round 
the  central  source  of  light,  but  that  the 
light  itself  has  not  yet  assumed  the  spheri- 
cal form,  and  is  an  oNonff  revolving  nebu^ 
lar  mast,  of  which  some  parts  are  cooled 
doxen,  and  have  become  opaque,  and  there- 
fore intercept  the  raya  emitted  from  the 
rest  when  tney  pass  before  them.  In  the 
caae  of  Algol,  it  is  known  that  the  period 
of  the  intermis^ons  of  brilliancy  is  grow- 
ing gradually  shorter.  This  is  not  a  cos- 
mica!  irregularity  of  elliptical  movement, 
aa  Herachel  supposed,  carrying  its  own 
compensation  witn  it,  and  promising,  after 
a  time,  a  return  to  some  original  measure, 
but  it  is  a  yet  further  indication  that  the  ' 
star  is  a  crude  nebular  mass  in  process  of 
condensation.  Even  the  ^cts  that  have 
been  ascertained  in  relation  to  the  relative 
distances  and  movements  of  the  binary 
stars  pomt  to  the  impossibility  of  their 
having  any  connection  with  worlds.  Some 
of  them  confessedly  have  their  constitu- 
ents nearer  together  than  the  breadths  of 
Space  included  in  the  dimensions  of  the  so- 
lar system,  and  if  there  were  planetary 
orbs  circling  round  either  constituent, 
they  would  of  necessity  pass  so  near  to  the 
attracting  mass  of  the  other  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  be  sustained  in  any  regular 
and  orderly  course. 

"  Thkt  OopemicQS,  that  Galileo,  that  Eepler, 
should  believe  the  stus  to  be  bohb  \a  every  seiue 
or  the  term,  was  a  natural  Tesolt  ortheespansioa 
of  thuught  which  their  great  discoreries  prodoced 


ta  them  and  in  tli^  contemporaries.  Nor  an 
we  yet  called  upon  to  withdraw  from  them  oar 
sympathy,  or  entitled  to  contradict  their  eonjee- 

tare.  Bnt  all  the  kcowiedge  that  the  Bacmedina; 
times  have  given  as,  the  extreme  tennity  of  mnch 
of  the  lamtnooe  matter  ia  the  skies,  the  existence 
of  gyratory  motioc  among  the  stars,  qaite  AiSex- 
ent  from  planetary  s^tems ;  the  appearance  of 
chaogea  in  stars  quite  mconaistent  with  such  per- 
manent systems  ;  the  discloeures  of  the  history  of 
oor  own  planet,  as  one  in  which  changes  have  con- 
stantly been  going  on  ;  the  certainty  that  by  for 
the  greater  port  of  the  duration  of  its  ezislenoe 
it  has  been  tenanted  by  creatures  entirely  difier- 
eat  from  thoee  which  me  an  interest,  end  thence 
a  penaastvenees,  to  the  belief  of  inhabitants  in 
worlds  appended  to  each  star;  the  impossibility 
which  a|ipean,  on  the  gravest  conaideratioD,  of 
transfemng  to  other  worlds  snch  interests  as  be- 
long to  001  own  race  in  this  world ;  all  these  con- 
siderations should,  it  would  seem,  have  prevented 
that  old  and  arbitrary  coojectnre  from  growing 
up,  among  a  ^neration  professing  philosophic^ 
cantion  and  scientiSc  discipline,  into  a  settled  be- 
lief   (Fiurality  ^c,  p.  266.) 

But  ag^  we  submit  that  "  sucooeding 
times  have  also  given  us"  two  or  three  par- 
ticulars in  the  way  of  knowledge,  which 
are  strictly  relevant  to  the  matter  under 
consideration,  bnt  which  nevertheless  the 
j  essayist  has  altogether  omitted  from  his 
enumeration.  We  know  that  the  ann 
would  appear  to  get  smaller  and  smaller, 
if  we  were  further  and  further  removed 
from  it,  and  that  at  last,  on  account  of  its 
intensity  of  brilliancy,  it  would  seem  a 
ahining  point  of  inappreciable  dimensions. 
Its  size  would  of  necessity  escape  from 
the  perceptive  abilities  of  the  organ  of  vis- 
ion long  before  the  light  emitted  from  it 
became  too  fiiint  to  excite  sensatioD  in  its 
nerves.  We  know  that  the  stars  are  at 
distances  so  remote,  that  if  the  sun  were 
there  too,  it  would  be  sufflciently  for  to 
have  lost  its  siie,  and  to  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  shining  point,  and  conso- 
quently  we  know  that  if  the  stars  are  like 
the  sun,  they  would  present  just  the  ap- 
pearance they  do,  at  the  distance  at  which 
they  are  placed.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  stars  be  not  like  the  sun,  then  we  do 
not  know  what  they  can  be,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  this  "  train  of  speoolation"  of 
the  essayist  that  furnishes  any  pomtive  in- 
formation upon  the  matter  which  can  in 
the  idighteat  degree  pretend  to  take  the 
place  of  the  notion  he  endeavors  to  sweep 
aWay.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that 
these  oommon-sense  condderations  appear 
to  us  to  possess  immeasurably  more  weight 
than  all  his  remarks.    The  variable  and 
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nnsettled  condition  of  certain  stars  really 
proves  nothing  more  than  that  those  few 
exceptional  luminaries  are  nnlike  to  their 
neighbor.  It  does  not  afford  even  a  sha- 
dow of  a  reason  for  the  assumption  that 
fixed  stars  in  general  are  unlike  the  sim. 
Obviously  the  irregularities  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals in  any  community  cannot  be  laid 
to  the  account  of  the  greater  number  that 
are  of  a  staid  and  orderly  character.  The  es- 
sayist finds  the  comparatively  close  neigh- 
borhood of  the  constituents  of  the  binary 
stars  incompatible  with  the  supposition 
that  there  are  planetary  orbs  revolving 
about  them  in  safety.  Sir  John  Hersche^ 
however,  holds  a  different  opinion  in  this 
matter ;  for  while  considering  the  proba- 
bility of  such  a  supposition  l)eing  in  ac- 
cordismce  with  feet,  he  writes,  "unless 
closely  nestled  under  the  protecting  wing 
of  their  immediate  superior,  the  sweep  of 
their  other  sun,  in  its  perihelion  passage 
round  their  own,  might  carry  them  ofl^  or 
whirl  them  into  orbits  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  existence  of  their  inhabitants.''  Cap- 
tain Jacob,  too,  points  out  how  very  pos- 
sible it  is  that  planetary  spheres  may  re- 
volve in  orbits  so  large  that  they  inclose 
within  them  both  the  C07istituent8  of  a  bi- 
nary star,  whose  common  centre  of  gravi- 
tation would  thus  become  the  general 
gravitation-centre  of  the  system.  Under 
such  an  arrangement  there  would  be  irre- 
gularities of  elliptical  movement  running 
in  cycles,  and  returning  through  com- 
pensatory influences  upon  themsdves,  but 
there  would  be  no  such  dangerous  inter- 
fisrences  as  those  which  are  particular- 
ised by  the  essayist  as  incidental  to  the 
other  case.  In  fine,  we  are  constrained  to 
decide  against  the  essayist  upon  his  side- 
real argun^nt. 

We  now  at  len^h  come  to  that  portion 
of  the  Essay  which  really  most  closely 
ooncems  the  question  at  issue,  although 
its  author  does  not  seem  to  have  viewed  it 
in  this  li^ht, — ^namely,  the  consideration  of 
the  condition  of  the  planets  which  are  as- 
sociated with  the  Earth  in  its  subordina- 
tion to  the  solar  mass.  Here  the  essayist 
finds  warranty  no  less  strong  for  rejectmg 
entirely  the  existence  of  other  worlds. 
Neptune  has  not  light  enough  to  be  of 
any  available  use  in  the  service  of  organi- 
zation. Its  sun-derived  light  and  heat  are 
900  times  less  than  the  Earth's.  Jupiter 
has  a  density  not  greater  than  it  would 
have  if  it  were  entirely  composed  of  wa- 


ter, and  therefore  most  probably  is  no- 
thing but  water.  Its  oblate  formis  just  such 
a  figure  as  a  huge  drop  of  water  would 
assume  if  in  very  rapid  rotation.  The 
belts  of  cloud,  which  sweep  transversely 
across  its  broad  fece,  prove  that  it  has 
water  about  it  in  abundance.  So  that 
taking  into  account  the  "  bottomless  wa- 
ters" of  this  planet,  the  great  force  with 
which  its  vast  mass  must  gravitatingly 
draw  down  whatever  is  placed  near  its 
surfece,  and  the  small  amount  of  solar  in- 
fluence which,  at  its  remote  distance, 
it  receives,  it  becomes  clear  that  any  in- 
habitants that  belong  to  it,  must  possess 
only  the  very  lowest  rorms  of  organization 
and  life.  As  there  are  no  solid  substances, 
like  bone,  in  the  planet,  they  must  be  de- 
void of  skeletons.  As  the  temperature  is 
very  depressed,  they  must  be  very  slug- 
gish and  inactive  in  all  their  functions  and 
operations.  Jupiter  comes  out,  therefore, 
a  mere  spherical  mass  of  water,  with  a 
few  cinders  in  the  midst,  and  a  damp  dra- 
pery of  cloud  and  mist  drawn  around  it ; 
and  with,  at  the  best,  a  population  of  bone- 
less, pulpy,  glutinous  monsters  rolling 
about  m  its  watery  recesses ;  or,  it  is  an 
oblatdy  spherical  lump  of  ice,  with  a  few 
shaUoto  pools  of  water  here  and  there  upon 
its  surface,  and  entirely  devoid  even  of 
pulpy  monstrous  life. 

Saturn,  with  its  liquid  and  vaporous 
rings,  with  its  cork-like  lightness,  and  its 
illumination  ninety  times  less  than  the 
Earth's,  is  in  the  same  category  with  Ju- 
piter, except  only  that  it  is  in  every  re- 
spect worse  off;  so  that  its  pulpy  mon- 
sters, in  its  icy  waters,  are  too  sluggish  to 
be  even  "  deemed  alive."  The  asteroids 
contained  in  the  spaces  between  Jupiter 
and  Mars,  are  avowedly  too  small  to  be 
peopled  with  living  things.  But  they  are 
nevertheless  highly  important  to  the  argu- 
ment in  one  sense.  There  are  thirty-four 
of  them,  and  therefore  at  least  the  "  nia- 
jority  of  the  planets  are  uninhabited.^^ 
Mars,  a  comparatively  near  neigbor  to  the 
Earth,  certainly  does  approach  m  a  degree 
to  its  state  of  physical  existence.  It  is  of 
nearly  the  same  size,  and  is  composed  of 
substance  of  analogous  density.  It  has, 
too,  its  clouds  and  snow,  and  possibly  it 
may  have  inhabitants  to  boot.  JBut  it  has 
longer  years  and  a  colder  climate  than  the 
Earth.  It  has,  too,  really  a  smaller  mass^ 
and  "perhaps  no  atmospheric  investment ;" 
theretore,  after  aU,  its  mhabitants  can  only 
be  of  the  rudimentary  nature  of  corallines 
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or  molluscs,  or  possibly  of  saurians  aad  is  placed,  and  life  is  developed.  At 
igoanodons ;  or,  as  it  is  smaller  than  the  this  distance  from  the  Son,  the  world- 
£arth,  like  the  Moon,  and  also  like  it,  near  making  powers  are  efficacious.  Far- 
the  Earth,  it  is  also  possibly,  like  it,  without  ther  out  they  have  ceased  to  be  so, 
inhabitants.  The  moon  has  neither  atmo-  and  have  only  been  able  to  '^  roll  up  into 
sphere  nor  water,  therefore  it  is  not  inhab-  neat  balls''  the  vapors  and  liauids  that 
ited.  This,  however,  has  great  signifi-  would  otherwise  have  wanderea  about  in 
cance.  It  is  the  only  orb  which  is  near  the  way,  or  to  form  the  smaller  planetoids, 
enough  to  be  fidrly  within  the  reach  of  the  satellites,  and  the  congeners  of  these, 
human  observation.  As  therefore  the  only  the  meteoric  stones.  At  this  distance  from 
celestial  sphere  that  can  be  scrutinized  is  the  solar  focus,  there  was  not  heat  enough 
uniidiabited,  the  high  probability  is,  that  to  melt  these  smaller  fragments  together 
neither  are  any  of  the  rest.  Venus,  almost  into  one  larger  sphere,  or  to  keep  them 
as  large,  and  ahnost  as  heavy  as  the  Earth,  in  a  gaseous  state  until  the  mutual  attrac- 
presents  no  trace  qf  any  gaaeoua  a/hna-  tion  of  the  several  parts  had  drawn  them 
sphere  ;  neither  can  any  indications  of  together  into  a  mass,  which  was  ultimate- 
irregularity  of  sur&ce  be  discovered.  It  ly  capable  of  solidiQ^g  into  a  sphere, 
seems  to  be  a  smooth  glassy  sphere,  '^  an- 
nealed by  slow  cooling'  in  its  close  pro-  "  And  thus  ail  these  phenomena  ooucur  in  mak- 
pinquity  to  t^e  Sun,  and  could  not  possi-  ing  it  appeur  probable  that  the  E^th  is  placed 
bly  be  peopled  by  any  forms  of  living  ^  that  re^on  of  the  solar  system  in  whidi  the 
creatures,  unless  by  nucroscopic  aniinS  planet-forming  powers  are  most  vigorous  Md  po- 
cules  armed  with  sUiceous  coverings  that  ^* »  "oeLw^n  the  rwjon  of  p^manent  nebulous 
««^  ;«^^4.^,«+;i>i^  \.^  \.r.^^  xr^^i*;™  ^««  vapor  withm  its  orbit  and  the  region  of  mere 
are  mdestrucUble  by  heat.  Nothmg  can  ghfeds  and  specks  of  planetary  matto,  such  as  are 
be  discerned  regarding  Mercury,  but  of  the  sateUites  and  tlie  planetoidal  group  in  ttex)ut. 
course  it  can  not  be  the  home  of  any  thing  er  region.  And  from  these  views,  finally,  it  fol- 
but  salamanders.  lows,  that  the  EarUi  is  really  the  largest  planetary 
Having  thus  completed  his  det^ed  ex-  body  in  the  solar  eastern.  The  vast  globes  of  Ju- 
amination  of  the  several  constituents  of  piter  and  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  which  roll 
the  planetary  scheme,  the  essayist  pro-  t"  above  her  are  stiU  only  hiwe  mass^  of  cloud 
^«^^f  *^  *i.«  ^«rv«c4^^,,^/;^«  ^^  \.\^  1«^  ♦u^  and  vapor,  water  and  air.  which  from  their  enor- 
ceeos  to  tne  construction  ot  nis  own  tne-  ^^^  aL  «««  ,«^nA».i/^na^^/v«i<.Vi  ^^  ^^^\^  ^m^^^A 
^  ^.        ,           .           i_  •  1.  •          •     ^1  mous  sue  are  ponaerous  enougn  to  retain  round 

ory  of  the  solar  system,  whidi  is  succinctly  them  a  body  of  maU  satellites,  perhaps,  in  some 

this.     OnginaUv  its  material  formed  one  degree  at  least,  solid;  and  which  have,  perhaps, 

confrised  and  blended  mass,  but  when  this  a  small  similar  lump,  or  a  few  similar  lumps,  of 

confusion  was  reduced  to  order,  the  vapors  planetary  matter  at  the  centre  of  their  waterv 

and  water  were  principally  driven  off  to  g'^P^    ^he  Earth  is  really  the  domestic  hearth 

the  outer  boundary  of^the  system,  and  2^  ^  ®^^^  systen^  adjusted  l^tw^n  the  hot  and 

the  «oUds  were^^cioaUy  r^S  n^  SJJ^.^f  S^n^f  flrA^SS: 

the  focus  of  the  solar  heat.    The  Earth,  mestic  hearth,  a  seat  of  habitation;  and  in  this 

m  the  mean  time,  was  moulded  in  mid-re-  region  is  placed  the  largest  solid  globe  of  our 

gion  between  these  extremes,  and  oonse-  system ;  and  on  this  fflobe,  by  a  series  of  creative 

quently  combined  in  itself  the  attributes  operations,  entirelv  di^rent  from  any  of  those 

of  botL    This  made  it  at  once  fit  to  be-  ™ich  separated  the  solid  from  the  vaporous,  the 

come  the  residence  of  Uving  creatures.  It  J^^^  ??^,^®  i"?**  *^®  ™^^*  fromnhe  dry,,  have 

had  BoM  ground  for  the^  stood  on,-  S.^S^^'Tu^rrag^Ki'S: 

air  tor  them  to  breathe,— water  to  nourish  pj^  ^  domestic  hearth  has  been  surrounded  by 

their  vegetables, — condensed  substance  to  Sa  family,  the  fitnesses  so  wonderfuUy  combined 

furnish  the  textures  of  their  bodies, — a  have  been  employed,  and  the  Earth  alone,  of  all 

due  supply  of  light,  heat,  and  force  of  gra-  the  parts  of  tne  frwoie  which  revolves  round  th9 

vity,  for  their  service.    The  Earth  is  the  sun,  has  become  a  world."    (P.  308.) 
temperate  zone  of  the  solar  fi^stem.   Mer- 
cury and  Venus  are  still  immersed  in       Such  are  the  condnsions  at  which  a 

mother-light  and  mother-fire  in  which  their  mind,  evidently  of  a  high  intellectual  or- 

first  ci^stallization  was  ^effected.     They  der,  and  well  versed  in  the  discipline  of 

are  in  tlie  nebular  region  indicated  by  the  pMosophy,  professes  itself  to  have  ar- 

presence  of  the  sodiacal  Ught,  which  ismir  rived.    The  cautious  inquirer,  who  is  sor- 

mhabitable  in  virtue  of  its  chaotic  nebu-  prised  that  the  ^^old  ana  arUtrary  coi^eo- 

losity.    But  where  this  sodiaoal  nebulosity  ture"  regarding  the  existence  of  a  plmrat 

ends,  the  largest  real  orb  of  the  system  ity  of  worlds  diould  have  grown  mto  • 
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settled  belief  amongBt  ft  soientifio  genera- ! 
tion,  nevertheless  finds  snffident  scientific  ' 
evidence  for  the  opinion  that  nebulse, 
which  apon  the  lowest  possible  estimate, 
are  more  thvi  200,000  times  one  hundred 
■nd  ninety  miQiona  of  miles  distant,  and 
vhich  aie  stall  visible  as  Imninous  objects  | 
It  that  enormons  distance,  are  neverthe- 1 
less  vrhiffi  of  mist  thousands  of  times  | 
rarer  than  a  comet's  tail ;  that  the  fixed  > 
stars  are  masses  of  like  Inminosity  a  little  ; 
more  condensed ;  that  Jupiter  is  a  great 
drop  of  water,  and  Venus  a  ball  of  an- 
nealed glass ;  and  that,  in  general  terms, 
die  [Janets,  stars,  and  nebnlce  are  waste 
hraips  and  vapors  which  have  flown  off 
from  the  wheel  of  the  Great  Workman  , 
vrtien  he  turned  the  single  round  world  of 
the  universe,  which  he  has  accorded  to 
man  for  his  dwelling-place.  We  confess 
that  the  so^jalled  scientific  evidence  ap- , 
pears  to  tu  to  be  such  a  mass  of  gratui- 1 
tons  and  nnsupported  assumption,  that  i 
we  should  find  it  difficult  in  the  extreme  : 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  snbtle  power  and 
infonnation  which  are  nnqnestionably  dis- 
played in  other  pages  of  uiis  book,  did  we 
not  bear  in  mind  tnat  the  work  is  avowed- 
ly, as  we  have  already  jwinted  out,  a  pecu- 
iat  view  of  modem  science,  adopted  for 
tiie  sapport  of  a  preconceived  notion  en- 1 
lertained  upon  distinct  gronnds ;  that,  in 
other  words,  it  is  not  an  exposition  of  the 
way  in  which  the  author  has  been  led 
throngb  the  successive  stages  of  phUoso- 
phio  mduction  to  certain  opinions  and 
views,  but  a  one-wded  defence  of  o|nn- 
ioM  and  views  that  have  been  formed 
npoD  different  considerations. 

Neptune,  according  to  the  essayist, 
flan  not  be  inhabited,  because  it  reoeires 
nine  hundred  times  less  light  and  heat 
from  the  inn  than  the  Slarth  does.  TJpon 
tins  Captain  Jacob  remarks ; 

■  Keptane,  then,  is  not  ^te  eo  badlf  off  m  n 
npKseoted ;  his  dajIiKlit  is  probabl;  supedor 
to  that  of  a  doll  da;  ia  LoodoD,  tmd  hUmooiiIi^bt 
not  anch  inferior  to  that  of  a  yoong  mooa  with 
oa  As  to  his  heat,  as  above  romarked,  ire  do  not 
know  by  what  caoaes  it  may  be  tnodifled  ;  tome 
beat  he  moet  receive  from  the  Sun,  and  bis  specific 
heat  may  be  greater  than  oars.  We  know  from 
geologiou  evidenae  that  the  Earth  in  former  eras 
cloyed  a  wanner  olimate  thu  at  present ;  and 
the  greater  bulk  of  the  four  outer  {daoeta  reoden 
it  probable  that  they  ma;  have  cooled  moreelowly, 
and  may  therelbre,  at  the  preseat  time,  be  cooaid- 
arably  warmer  thaa  the  Earth.  As  regards  Jn- 
piter  and  Satam,  this  is  Bomethiog  more  than 
■ere  conjectore ;  fbc  the  former  appeuB  to  be  en. 
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tirely  enveloped  io  clouds,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Bpacea  near  his  eqaator,  through  which  al<me 
his  dark  body  is  Tisible,  and  which  cotistitate  his 
belts ;  while  Satnrn  ia  even  more  closely  coTcred, 
there  being  no  perceptible  opening  in  his  envelope. 
This  state  of  uiings  wonld  indicate  a  high  tem- 
peratnie  u  well  u  a  deoae  atmoophere."    (Jacdb, 

ProfeesM:  Baden  Powell  also  writes : 

''  On  this  point  there  is  one  considerotion  often 
Dot  Eofficiently  attended  ta  The  sohir  heat  ia  en- 
tirely of  a  peculiar  astare,  onlike  that  which 
emanates  from  a  terrestrial  hot  body  simply  cool- 
ing or  radiating  its  heat  The  solar  heat  is  not 
derived  from  the  mere  cooling  of  the  son,  but  is 
conveyed,  as  it  were,  in  the  rays  of  hgbt,  as  a  w- 
iUeU,  and  nmer  becomes  eenaible  at  neat  till  tlie 
Ughl  is  abeoibed.  It  is,  Uierefore,  probable  that 
these  rays  may  owe  their  extrication  from  the 
sun  to  somt  (jtiir  cavse  Ihan  eUvalion  of  ttmpera- 
lure.  It  is  an  e^ct  elicited  or  piodnced  by  the 
action  of  certain  rays  which  are  no  more  properlv 
rays  of  heat  than  a  galvanic  current  can  be  can- 
ed a  current  of  heat,  tweauae,  when  stopped,  ft 
ezdtES  heiO."  (^Baden  Powill,  p.  212.) 

We  can  have  no  doubt  that  London 
might  be  inhabited  even  if  it  were  for 
ever  enveloped  in  the  gloom  of  a  Novem- 
ber fog,  and  that  the  Arctio  regions  miffht 
be  the  reridence  of  vital  organization, 
even  if  they  never  caught  a  gleam  of 
smilight  at  all,  under  a  very  slight  modi- 
fioation  of  material  arrangements ;  conse- 

Siently  we  think  that  the  argument  of 
e  essayist  with  regard  to  the  most  re- 
mote known  planet  of  the  solar  system  is 
I  met  and  disposed  of  by  hia  opponenta 
I  A  slightly  higher  internal  temperature  io 
the  sphere  of  Neptune,  might  render  its 
climate  as  genial  as  that  of  many  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  Earth ;  and,  as 
Sir  David  Brewster  has  well  remarked, 
an  eye  with  a  pupil  snffldently  enlarged, 
or  with  a  nerve  whose  senubilities  wera 
sufficiently  exalted,  wonld  make  the  Nep- 
tunian  annshine  practically  as  bright  as 
the  terrestrial  sunshine  is. 

The  essayist  holds  that  Jupiter  is  a 
sphere  of  water  because  its  specific  den- 
sity ia  abont  the  same  with  water,  and 
beoanse  it  wean  the  form  wioh  a  rotating 
sphere  of  water  would  have. 

"It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  densi^  of 
Jupiter  ia  not  greater  than  it  would  be  if  his  en- 
tire globe  were  composed  of  water  ;  making  al- 
lowance for  the  compressioa  which  the  interior 
parts  would  soRbr  by  the  preseiire  t^  the  parts 
mperincombeut  ap<mthem.     We  might,  there- 
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fore,  offer  it  as  a  conjecture  not  qoite  wbiUarj,  I 
tiut  Japiter  a  a  mere  ipbere  of  water. 

''The  polar  and  equatorial  di&meten  of  Japiter  ' 
are  io  the  proportioo  of  13  to  14.  Now  it  ia  a 
remarluble  circumstance  that  this  is  the  amount 
of  ohlatenesi  which,  on  meobaoical  priuciplee, 
would  result  from  his  Ume  of  revolution  if  he  , 
were  entipely  fluid,  and  of  the  same  deuMty 
throaghout  So  far,  then,  we  have  some  cooflr-  I 
matioti  at  least  of  bis  l>eiD^  composed  entjrely  of  , 
Bome  fluid  which  iu  its  deosity  agrees  witb  water."  I 
(P.  281.) 

Stripped  of  all  that  is  irrelerant  to  the  . 
argument,  the  specific  gravity  and  form 
of  Jupiter  merely  prove,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  substance  of  that  huge  sphere  is 
composed  of  something  which  is  specifi- 
cally as  light  as  water,  and  which  may  be, 
as  Sir  David  Brewster  renmrks,  coal,  pu- 
mice-stone, amianthos  or  tabasheer,  or, 
as  the  essayist  himself  naively  sn^ests, 
ice — and  in  the  second  place,  that  that  sub- 
stance was  most  probably  liquid  at  the 
time  when  the  sphere  assumed  its  form, 
much  in  the  eame  way  as  is  generally  also 
held  with  regard  to  the  Earth.  Tlie 
greater  oblatenesa  of  Jupiter's  spheroid 
IS  simply  due  to  the  greater  velocity  with 
which  its  equatorial  region  was  whirled 
along,  before  it  was  fixed  in  consolidation. 
Jupiter  is  eleven  times  wider  than  the 
Earth,  and  yet  rotates  in  ten  hours  in- 
stead of  twenty-four.  The  high  degree 
of  probalnlity  is,  that  if  the  Earth  nad 
been  as  large  as  Jupiter,  and  had  rotated 
as  quickly,  it  woula  have  been  as  oblate 
too,  notwithstanding  its  greater  density. 
The  essayist  £uls  altogether  in  his  en- 
deavor to  show  upon  these  premises  that 

"Jupiter  aod  Saturn  may  be  regarded  as,  io 
many  respects,  immeoae  clouds ;  the  continuous 
water  being  collected  at  their  centres,  while  the 
more  airy  and  lesser  ports  circulate  above.  That 
they  are  the  penaaaent  receptacles  of  the  super- 
fluous water  And  air  of  the  sysleuk  ....  Gx- 
amplee  of  what  glorious  objects  accamalatioiia  of 
vapor  and  water,  iUnioinated  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  may  become  io  onr  eyes."  (P.  309.) 

The  essayist  deems  the  smaller  and 
denser  planets,  bodies  that  are  devoid  al- 
together of  atmospheres,  with  the  proba- 
ble exception  of  Mars. 

"  Uars  seems  to  have  some  portion  at  Icfist  of 
aqutoiis  a^ospheie  [^ia  aDother  phue — perhaps 
we  are  oot  quite  certom  about  the  existeooe  of  an 
atmusphere] ;  the  Earth,  we  know.  Las  a  consid- 
erable atmoephcre  of  air  and  of  vapor ;  but  the 
UooD,  BO  near  to  her  mistras,  has  qodb,      Od 


Tenna  and  Hereon  we  see  notbuig  of  a  gaaeoni 
or  aqaeons  atiaos^re." 

Here,  however,  astronomers  of  every 
grade  are  at  issue  with  the  advocate  of 
eitra-terrestial  chaos.  Every  one  who 
has  made  the  planetary  discs  objects  of 
close  contemplation,  has  discerned  iu  all 
of  them  features  that  can  be  due  to  no- 
thing else  than  gaseous  and  vaporous 
coverings.  Indications  of  a  very  dense 
atmosphere  ore  discernible  in  Mars, — and 
its  snows,  whose  existence  even  the  essay- 
ist seems  to  admit,  must  be  allowed  to  be 
vei^  mysterious  accumulations,  if  these 
indications  are  deceptive.  The  atmos- 
I  pherc  in  Venus  is  bchevcd  to  be  twice  as 
dense  as  the  Earth's.  The  strange,  unde- 
fined, and  coniiiBed  glare  of  its  outline  is 
not  explicable  upon  any  other  ground, 
and  then  too  its  narrow  crescent,  when  it 
is  nearly  between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun, 
is  twice  as  broad  as,  ond  perceptibly 
longer  than,  it  would  be  if  there  were  no 
atmosphere;  its  horns  of  light  extend 
con^derably  beyond  the  half  circumfer- 
ence. Very  accurate  observers  have  ac- 
tually seen  the  fringe  of  twilight  resting 
upon  its  surfiice  between  broad  daylight 
and  earth-shine.  The  variable  cloud- 
belts  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  have  not  even 
been  challenged  by  the  skeptical  essayist ; 
and  his  firmest  support  in  tnis  particular, 
tiie  Moon,  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  be- 
neath his  feet.  Sir  John  Herschel  thmks 
that  there  are  traces  of  a  funt  atmo- 
sphere in  the  lunar  valleys  and  on  its  low- 
est pluns.  Baer  and  Maedler,  who  have 
literally  identified  their  names  with  selen- 
ography by  their  patient  and  close  watch- 
ing of  the  physical  appearances  of  tho 
terrestial  satellite,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  has  an  atrial  envelope  proportioned  to 
the  smallness  of  its  moss.  Schroetcr 
states  that  he  can  discern  twilight  on  its 
sur&ce  at  the  extremities  of  its  cusps, 
when  in  its  crescent,  and  he  limits  Uie 
height  of  the  aerial  stratum  to  a  third  of 
a  mile,  which  is  considerably  less  than 
the  altitude  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
mountdns.  This  clos^y  agrees  with  Sir 
John  Herschel's  idea  of  a  little  air  set- 
tling as  a  sort  of  gaseous  sea  into  the  hol- 
lows and  channels  of  the  Moon,  in  the 
place  of  water,  and  quite  acconnts  for  the 
extreme  difficulty  that  is  experienced  in 
detecting  it  by  optical  phcnomcno.  If 
Encke  is  right  in  filling  otherwise  void 
space  with  some  renting  ethereal  medium, 
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and  if  the  sodiacal  light  ie  BubstaDtial,  ii 
IB  not  possible  that  toe  Moon  should  havf 
done  otherwise  than  gather  some  of  the 
ponderable  material  as  a  vaporoos  gar- 
ment ronnd  its  attractive  mass.  A  rc- 
c«it  discovery  of  Professor  Hansen's,  no- 
ticed by  Professor  Baden  Powell,  sug- 
gests how  cautions  men  of  science  should 
be  in  ooming  even  to  negative  oonclusions 
on  first  appearances.  In  studying  the 
iDeqnalities  of  the  Moon's  movements,  in 
connection  with  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
this  careful  investigator  has  hxmi  caxL^v 
to  suspect  that  the  centre  of  gravity  <jf 
the  Moon  is  fiirther  than  the  centre  of  it  -^ 
figure  from  the  Earth ;  in  other  word-^, 
that  the  side  of  the  Moon  towards  the 
Earth  is  raised  into  a  table-land,  twenti'- 1 
nine  miles  higher  above  the  centre  of 
gravity  than  the  opposite  hemisphere  is. 
This  at  once  explains  the  probable  mu- 
fthaniain  by  which  the  same  side  of  the 
Moon  is  steadily  retained  lo<^ing  earth- 
wards. But  it  at  the  same  time  renders 
it  pos^ble  that  there  may  be  a  dec]> 
ocean  and  a  collection  of  dense  air  on  tlu- 
other  side  of  the  lunar  sphere,  where  they 
can  never  he  contemplated  by  terrestial  '■ 
eyes.  It  is  manifest  that  if  such  a  disti  i- 
bntion  of  solid  material  has  really  been  i 
made  in  the  Moon,  as  Professor  Kanscii 
describes,  water  and  air  would  have  nin 
down  to  that  lower  side,  and  filled  up  lis 
twenty-nine  miles  of  comparative  depri.'^- 
sion,  before  they  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  nearer  surface.  If  the^u 
calculations  and  views  be  correct,  tlin 
Moon,  instead  of  being  uninhabited,  may 
pofi^bly  be  half  in  barren  desolation,  acul 
^If  luxuriant  and  life-colored,  its  desolato 
hemisphere  looking  unvaryingly  towarils 
the  Earth,  and  its  peopled  one  direct(i] 
towards  skies  out  of  which  the  terrestl;i1 
&ce  never  shines. 

Before  we  pass  on  froip  the  conHidcia- 
tion  of  such  portions  of  the  argument  as 
are  avowedly  based  upon  phjaical  evi- 
dence, to  express  our  own  views  and  con- , 
victions  in  the  matter,  we  feel  construed 
to  direct  attention  to  cert^  peculiarities 
of  the  Essay,  which  are  afi^s  rather  of 
manner  than  substance,  but  which  never- 
theless, after  the  most  liberal  allowance 
haa  been  made  for  the  license  of  advocacy, 
still  leave  ns  with  the  sense  of  painful  suv- 
prise  and  regret — surprise  and  r^ri't 
that  one  who  nas  so  much  of  earnestn<'~^ 
and  subtle  intellectual  power  at  his  com- 
mand  as   the  essayist    manifestly    ki^, 


should  nevertheless  have  deemed  it  right 
to  employ  in  grave  ai^ument  such  wea- 
pons as  we  here  perceive  in  use.  We  al- 
lude, in  the  first  place,  to  the  looseneea 
with  which  the  conclunons  of  the  reason- 
ing are  in  many  cases  drawn,  and  to  the 
levity  with  which  alternatives  to  them  are 
suggested  immediately  aderwards ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  to  the  specious  way 
in  which  obvious  truth  is  often  warped 
until  the  very  bounds   of  honesty  are 


The  first  peculiarity  seems  to  have 
struck  Sir  David  Brewatcr  as  well  as  oui^ 
selves,  for  tt  is  incidentally  and  directly 
alluded  to  in  the  following  extract  firom 
"  More  Worlds  than  One"  : 

" Tbe  essavist  pronounces  it  'tolerably  certua 
tiiat  Jupiter's  density  is  not  greater  than  it  wonld 
be  if  his  entire  globe  were  composed  of  water ;' 
and  he  conclodee  that  irnpiter  most  therefore  be 
a  mert  iphen  of  water.  He  afterwards  states 
that  there  is  '  much  evidence  Bgainst  tbe  existence 
of  solid  Uod'  in  that  planet ;  bat  in  oppodUon  to 
this  evidence,  he  sabeeqaentlj  contribaUs  a  fern 
cinder*  at  tht  wtU  re— articles  doubtless  of  pecn- 
liar  Talne  and  interest  where  every  thing  ebe  is 
water.  The  esistence  of  dndert,  however,  where 
tbere  is  no  heat,  and  where,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  the  water  is  ite,  must  have  perplexed  his 
chemistry ;  and  hence  he  wisely  withdraws  them, 
by  telling  as  that  '  tbe  waters  id  Jnpiter  are  hot- 
tomlai,'  that  is,  viitliout  a  nueiMu  of  cinden." 
(Brevister,  p.  234.) 

The  foBowing  extracts  are  from  the 

anonymous  essay : 

"  It  is  also  possible  that  tbe  Creator  should,  on 
another  planet,  have  established  creatnres  of  the 
nature  of  corals  aud  monnscs,  eaariana  and  igoano- 
dons,  without  having  jet  arrived  at  the  period  of 
intelligent  creatnres ;  especially  if  that  other  planet 
have  longer  years,  a  colder  climate,  a  smaller  mas, 
and  per&ps  no  atmosphere.  It  is  also  possible 
that  ne  shonid  have  pat  that  smaller  planet  near 
the  Earlh,  resembling  it  in  some  rapeett,  ai  tht 
Moon  doe*,  biU  withmit  any  ivhabiUmU,  at  the  koM 
none;  and  that  Mars  may  be  aach  a  planet" 
(P.  293.)  "ForsnchretBons,  then,  as  were  urged 
in  the  case  of  Japiler,  we  most  either  gappoee  that 
he  bas  no  inhabitants,  or  that  they  are  aqueovs, 
geltdinout  creaturet,  too.  sluggish  almost  to  be 
deemed  alive,  fioating  in  their  ice-cold  waters, 
shrouded  for  ever  by  uieir  humid  skies."  (P.  269.) 

"  That  none  bat  masses  of  this  sim,  and  many 
far  below  this,  are  found  outside  of  Uars,  appears 
to  indicate  that  the  planet-maiing  powers  which 
were  efficacious  to  uiis  distance  fnim  tbe  Bun, 
and  which  produced  the  great  globe  of  tbe  Earth, 
were,  beyond  this  point,  feebler ;  so  that  they  could 
only  give  birth  to  smaller  messes,  to  planetoids, 
to  satelliKs,  and  to  meteoric  stooes.    Perhaps  we 
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HUT  deecribe  thia  want  of  energy  !ii  the  pliuwt- 
nuisiaa  power,  bjr  Kying  tliat,  ftt  BO  gnat  ft  dis- 
tance from  the  central  fire,  tbere  wag  not  heat 
cooogh  to  melt  together  these  am&ller  fragmcnta 
into  a  larger  glolw,  or,  rather,  when  thtu  exiittd 
w  a  ntbulta;  perhom  in  a  gououi  itaU,  that  there 
was  not  heat  entnigii  to  keep  than  in  that  ttaU  untii 
the  atlraotiOD  or  the  porta  of  all  of  them  had 
drawn  them  into  one  mass,  which  mitrht  aflo^ 
wards  aolidify  into  a  single  globe."  (P.  305.) 

These  §everal  instances  inTOlnntarilj 
suggest  the  suspicion  that  the  essayist  is 
ever  ready  to  shift  his  ground  if  it  occurs 
to  him  that  some  new  position  may  prove 
more  ftdrantageone  to  his  oanse  tnan  the 
old  one.  It  seems  as  if  water  or  ice  were 
the  same  in  Jnpiter,  wnce  neither  prom- 
ised a  comfort^Io  or  convenient  nome 
for  intelligent  creatures.  As  if  Mara 
vould  do  just  as  well  with  sanriana  or 
iguanodons  as  without  them,  if  a  case  be 
but  made  out  against  men.  As  if  the  mi- 
nor bodies  of  the  solar  system  might  be 
indebted  either  to  stubborn  solidity  that 
vonld  not  melt,  of  to  gaseous  intracta- 
bility that  would  condense  too  soon,  so 
that  they  but  acquiesce  in  the  sentence 
of  iminbabitability  passed  upon  them. 

In  one  place  the  essayist  writes : 

"  Uoreover,  If  yon  allow  all  the  email  planets 
betwera  Hon  and  JD[)iter  to  be  uninhabited, 
the  Blanetary  hodie»,  which  you,  adcnow^edge  to  be 
prooabl!/  uninht^ited,  far  outnumber  those  with 
regard  to  which  even  the  meet  resolole  pluralista 
of  worlds  hold  to  be  inhabited.  The  majority 
Hwellg  every  year.  Since  the  publication  of  Uie 
Essay  three  have  been  added-  The  Flanetoids 
are  now  twenty-nine.  The  bet  of  a  planet  being 
inhabited,  then,  is,  at  any  rate,  rather  the  excep- 
tion than  the  rale ;  and,  therefore,  must  be  proved 
In  each  cose  by  spiedol  evidence."  (P.  26.) 

In  another  plaoe  the  following  para- 
graph ai^>earB : 

*'  "Hio  udncidence  of  the  orbits  (of  the  |)knet- 
Oids)  has  niggeeted  to  astnmomeia  the  conjective 
that  they  have  tesolted  from  the  explosion  of  a 
larger  body,  and  from  its  fractnie  into  fragmeots. 
Periiaps  the  general  ^hoiomena  <J  the  nnirerse 
BOg^t  nOher  the  notion  oTa  coUapae  of  portiona 
<rf  sidereal  matter  than  of  a  sudden  dianiption  and 
diipenion  of  any  portion  of  it;  and  these  mall 
books  may  be  the  reenlts  of  some  impedbctly  ef- 
fected concentration  of  the  elements  of  oar  sys- 
tem, which,  if  it  had  gone  on  more  completely 
and  regulariy,  might  baye  moAaeed  anolher  pland 
like  Man  or  Venus."  (P.  29a) 

Surely  if  the  essayist  holds  tliat  the 
planetoids  are  the  "M(«  of «  planet  that  i 


I  finled  in  the  making,"  he  is  not  entitled 
[  to  speak  of  them,  when  it  suits  his  pur- 
pose, as  the  majority  t^  the  planett,  in 
order  that  he  may  eatftblish  the  absence 
of  life  in  such  a  majority  I 

In  his  8rg'™'cii*  derived  from  geology 
the  essayist  says : 

"  Not  entire  rasetabUnce,  but  nnivwaal  diftet- 
ance,  is  what  we  discover  [in  creation]  :  not  the 
repetition  of  exactly  Bimilu  cases,  but  a  series  of 
I  cases  pKpetnally  diBsimilar,  presents  itself ;  not 
I  constancy,  but  cnat^,  perhaps  advance  ;  not  one 
permanent  and  pervading  scheme,  but  preparation 
!  and  completion  of  successive  schemes ;  not  uni- 
formity, and  a  fixed  type  of  existences,  but  pro- 

eression  and  a  olimox IT,  then,  the  Earth 

be  the  sole  inhabited  spcA  in  the  work  of  creation, 
the  oasis  in  the  desert  of  our  ^tem;  there  is  no- 
thing in  this  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  creation. 
But IC  in  some  way  which  perhaps  we  cannot  dis- 
cover, the  earth  obtained  for  accompanimento 
mere  chaotic  and  iMrren  manea  as  conditions  of 
il«  comiog  bto  its  present  stato ;  aa  it  may  have 
required  nw  accompaniments  the  bmte  and  im- 
perfeot  races  of  ftwrner  animals  ea  conditions  of 
ccnning  into  ita  present  state  aa  the  iiabitatioo  of 
man ;  the  analog  is  against  and  not  in  &vor  or> 
the  belief  that  they  too  [the  other  manes,  the 
tdanets,  to.]  are  habitati(ms."  (P.  198.) 

Here  the  essayist  imagines  a  countless 
myriad  of  void  deserts,  aU  uniform  in 
their  desolation,  in  order  that  the  law  of 
universal  difference  may  be  observed  by 
their  bdsg  unlike  to  the  inhabited  Earth. 
Having  one  white  ball,  he  makes  909,999 
black  ones,  and  speaks  of  himself  aa  hav- 
ing eSected  variety.  It  ia  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  when  writing  this  the  writer 
of  the  BIsaay  did  not  feel  the  law  of  uj^- 
versal  variety  really  to  require  that  ^I 
the  orbs  of  space  should  be  ijihabited  by 
creatures  of  different  natures  and  kinds, 
in  order  tiSkt  the  predicament  of  uniform, 
i^  in  desolation  might  be  escaped  from. 
Tbe  essayist  argues  that  as  the  seas  and 
continents  of  the  Earth  have  been  wasted 
during  loug  ages  upon  mere  brute  life,  it 
ia  probable  that  the  seas  and  continents 
of  other  planets  are  occupied  at  the  present 
time  vita  a  life  no  higher,  or  with  no  life 
at  all.  But  sorely  he  feels  that  through 
the  early  stages  of  ita  physical  history  the 
Earth  waa  re^y  undergoing  a  gradual 
preparatioD  to  become  what  it  nov  is, 
and  that  therefore,  if  the  planets  are  now 
in  the  same  condition,  analogy  indicates 
as  the  probability  that  they  too  are  pre- 

§aring  for  the  reception  of  higher  organic 
erclopmcntfl.  If  tne  waste  oi  the  planets 
is  such  as  the  waste  of  the  Eartn  was, 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  waste  I 
argaes  not  agamst,  but  for,  a  pluralitj  of 
worlds. 

The  essayist  speaks  of  man  as  being  the 
^special  care^'  of  the  Creator.  Surely  he 
beeves  that  the  sparrow  and  the  Hlies  of 
the  field  are  in  then*  way  as  carefhlly  pro- 
vided for  and  guarded  as  the  lord  of 
creation.  Indeed,  in  many  particulars  the 
instinctiYe  creatures  seem  to  haye  been 
more  immediately  the  care  of  Providence 
Uian  the  rational  one,  to  whom  a  wider 
tiooiBe  for  following  his  own  devices  has 
been  allowed. 

The  radical  mistake  which  runs  through- 
out the  argument  of  this  Essay  seems  to 
08  to  be  the  attempt  to  adduce  positive 
evidence  that  the  planets  and  stars  are 
diaotic  and  rude.  In  this  attempt  the 
author  entirely  fidls.  If  he  had  rested 
satisfied  with  the  position  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  human  knowledge,  there 
»  no  direct  physical  proof  of  the  planets 
and  stars  being  inhabited  worlds,  and 
that  conse(]|uentTy  all  who  are  inclined  to 
hold  opposite  opinions,  upon  religious  or 
odier  grounds,  are  quite  as  much  entitled 
to  do  so  as  the  pluralists  are  to  entertain 
their  doctrines,  there  would  have  been 
scarcely  any  one  inclined  to  dispute  the 
proposition  with  him.  When,  however, 
instead  of  this  course,  he  undertakes  to 
show  that  ^the  belief  that  other  planets 
as  well  as  the  Earth  are  the  seats  of  habi- 
tation of  living  things  has  be^i  enter- 
tained in  general,  not  in  consequence  of 
physical  reasons,  but  in  spte  or  physical 
reasons,"  the  affidr  is  altogether  cmanged. 
It  18  true  that  matter  of  &ct  is  as  much 
out  of  court  on  one  side  as  it  is  on  the 
other,  and  will  continue  to  be  80  until 
etdes  as  well  as  plains  can  be  contem- 
{dated  in  the  Moon ;  Esquimaux  as  well 
as  snows  in  Mars;  waving  trees  aad 
oreq>ing  things,  as  well  as  twilight,  in 
Yenns ;  and  living  creatures,  whether  pig- 
mies or  monsters,  as  well  as  clouds,  on 
the  temperate  spheres  of  those  giants  of 
the  system,  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Not  so, 
however,  with  matters  of  probability. 
lliere  are  **  physical  reasons"  why  it  is 
probable  in  the  highest  degree  that  the 
planets,  at  least,  are  inhabit^  worlds,  and 
there  are  metaphysical  reasons  why  it  is 
improbable  in  the  highest  degree  that 
they  are  waste  desobttion  and  chaos. 
Viewed  merely  as  a  nniple  probahUitt/j 
based  upon  the  ground  that  the  EarUi 
itadf  la  peopled  with  living  things,  the 


case  is  a  yery  strong  one.  Captain  Jacob 
has  put  this  in  a  very  clear  ught  in  his 
"Few  More  Words."  His  remarks  are 
to  the  following  effect :  Let  there  be  an 
urn  containing  1000  balls  of  an  unknov^ 
color  shaken  up  together,  and  from  thii 
urn  let  one  be  drawn  promiscuously,  and 
be  found  to  be  black.  The  probability,  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  established 
by  Professor  de  Morgan,  is  1000  to  999 
that  all  the  other  baUs  contained  in  the 
urn  are  black  too.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
black  ball  has  been  caueht  hold  o^  the 
first  time  of  dipping,  marks  this  likelihood. 
This  is  the  case  of  the  pluralists,  who 
maintain  that  because  tney  have  one 
planet  that  is  inhabited,  therefore  all  the 
other  planets  are  inhabited  too ;  and  that 
because  they  have  one  sun  that  is  at- 
tended by  planets,  therefore  other  suns 
have  a  similar  attendance.  They  are  ta 
Uhdy  as  not  to  be  right.  On  the  other 
hand  the  probability  that  the  black  ball 
which  is  drawn  is  the  only  one  of  that 
color  that  had  been  contained  in  the  urn, 
is  as  one  to  one  thousand.  It  is  unlikely, 
in  this  degree,  that  the  only  black  ball 
should  have  been  caught  hold  of  at  the 
first  dip  out  of  such  a  multitude.  This  ii 
the  case  of  the  essayist,  who  asserts  that 
the  Earth  is  the  <mly  inhabited  planet, 
and  that  the  solar  system  stands  alone  in 
the  universe.  He  is  one  thousand  tims$ 
more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  to  be  right. 

These  strong  probabilities,  however, 
iSecome  very  much  stronger,  in  each  dt 
rection,  when  the  force  of  certain  obvious 
"physical  reasons"  is  added  to  them.  In 
the  detailed  arrangements  of  this  only 
world,  of  whose  condition  man  has  any 
positive  experience,  it  is  found  that  the 
vast  gaseous  accumulation,  which  is  d^ 
nominated  the  vapor-sphere  or  atmo- 
sphere, is  in  various  ways  intimately 
connected  with  the  series  of  trans&rmi^ 
tions  and  changes  that  constitute  life  in 
its  widest  sense.  The  substance  of  the 
air  is  composed  of  the  particular  material 
atoms  that  are  mainly  employed  in  the 
work  of  organic  fabrication,  and  those 
atoms  are  placed  in  it  in  such  a  state  of 
loose  relative  connection  that  they  are 
peculiarly  available  for  the  purpose.  Air, 
mdeed,  is  organizable  substance  in  a  readi* 
ly  organizable  condition.  Plants,  and  a& 
vegetable  productions,  which  constitute 
the  ultimate  nourishment  of  animal  bodies^ 
are  made  of  the  gases  and  vapors  of  the 
atmosphere.     A  fifth  part  of  the  atmo« 
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sphere  lA  the  stimnlatmg  inflnence  which 
is  immediately  concerned  in  setting  up 
and  maintaining  the  corrosive  decompo- 
sition of  organized  febric,  out  of  which 
animal  capacities  and  powers  are  educed. 
It  receives  into  itself  the  gaseous  and 
vaporous  products  of  this  decomposition, 
and  fits  them  for  reorganization,  m  order 
that  they  may  be  economically  used  over 
again.  The  atmosphere,  in  snort,  is  the 
great  reservoir  from  which  the  material  of 
life  is  immediately  derived,  and  into  which 
the  waste  of  life  is  thrown,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  the  prime  agent  by  whose 
instrumentality  the  operations  of  life  are 
set  going.  It  is  the  medium  which  stands 
between  and  connects  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  vegetable  and  animal  existence, 
which  adapts  each  to  the  necessities  of 
the  other,  and  which  makes  each  possible. 
Wherever  there  is  air  on  the  earth  vital 
phenomena  manifest  themselves;  when- 
ever air  is  absent  every  kind  of  vital  ope- 
ration stops.  So  intimately,  indeed,  witnin 
the  sphere  of  human  observation  and 
ej^enence,  are  life  and  air  invariably 
connected,  that  it  becomes  altogether  im- 
possible to  separate  them  in  thought. 
jSach  seems  as  much  adapted  to  the  other 
as  the  eye  is  adapted  to  light,  or  as  light 
to  the  eye — ^they  are  in  feet  correlated 
terms,  so  closely  associated  that  they 
cannot  be  dissevered  by  the  mind.  When- 
ever the  idea  of  one  is  called  up,  notions 
of  the  other  are  presented  with  it,  as  ne- 
cessarily involved.  * 
It  follows  from  these  relations  that  if 
men  looked  out  into  the  space  which  sur- 
rounds the  earth,  and  saw  upon  some  re- 
mote orb  floating  in  it  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  quadrupeds  and  creeping  things,  they 
would  also  believe  in  the  presence  there 
of  air.  Could  any  one  beholding  such 
forms  do  otherwise?  Si|ch  presence 
would  manifestly  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  not  even  questioned.  But 
when  they  look  into  space  they  see  orbs 
that  are  invested  with  gaseous  and  vapor- 
ous atmospheres,  and  by  a  reversal  of  the 
process  they  believe  in  the  presence  of 
uving  creatures.  They  accept  the  correl- 
ation as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  they 
would  in  the  other  case,  and  do  not  even 
make  it  a  subject  for  question,  until  some 
skeptical  essay  is  compiled  to  challenge 
their  feith.  This  is  why  it  is  that  the  Plu- 
rality of  Worlds  is  a  popular,  as  well  as  a 
highly  probable  doctrme ;  and  this  is  whjr 
it  may  and  will  continue  to  be  held  until 


stronger  reasons  for  its  abandonment  are 
brought  forward  than  any  that  have  been 
adduced  in  the  "  Essay." 

But  if  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  so  likely  and  rational  an  as- 
sumption as  to  be  entitled  to  rank  hence- 
forth amongst  the  dogmas  of  science,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  vital  arrange- 
ments in  other  worlds  are  the  exact  coun- 
terparts of  those  which  obtain  upon  the 
earth.  Every  consideration,  on  the  other 
hand,  points  to  a  higher  probability  that 
there  would  be  as  great  a  diversity  in 
worlds  as  there  is  in  the  creatures  coex- 
istent with  man  upon  this  globe.  There 
is  no  reason  why  five  senses  should  limit 
the  impressiofls  of  intelligence  on  percip- 
ient organization ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
four  limbs  should  be  the  only  pieces  of 
active  apparatus  that  bodies  with  back- 
bones can  wield.  So  &r  as  the  series  of 
discovered  planets  that  are  associated  with 
the  earth  are  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  in  them  the  several  varieties  of 
physical  condition  which  would  be  most 
availably  met  by  corresponding  varieties 
of  organic  contrivance.  The  brief  and 
hot  seasons,  bright  atmosphere,  dense 
glare,  and  moderate  mass  and  dimensions 
of  Venus  seem  to  ask  for  different  details 
of  organization  from  such  as  would  be 
most  suitable  to  the  short  days,  subdued 
sunshine,  softened  and  unvaryingly  tem- 
perate seasons,  and  large  masses  and  di- 
mensions of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The 
highest  probabiUty  is,  not  that  there  are 
men  in  the  planets  and  stars,  but  that  each 
planet  and  star  has  its  own  wondrous  cat- 
alogue of  created  vitalities,  adapted  to  its 
own  peculiarities  of  construction,  constitu- 
tion, and  position.  The  highest  probabil- 
ity is,  that  in  this  wav,  and  not  by  the 
multiplication  of  desolation,  the  require- 
ments of  the  essayist's  law  of  "  universal 
difference"  are  met.  It  may  be  all  very 
well  to  limit  the  question  to  the  consider- 
ation of  "  human  life"  when  it  is  felt  as  a 
preliminary  to  entering  upon  the  investi- 
^tion  that  "  one  school  of  moral  discip- 
Ime,  one  theatre  of  moral  action,  and  one 
arena  of  moral  contests  for  the  highest 
prizes,  is  a  sufficient  centre  for  innumera- 
ble hosts  of  stars  and  planets."  But  when 
this  is  not  felt  as  a  preliminary,  the  ques* 
tion  of  necessity  assumes  a  fiir  wider  scope, 
and  a  much  grander  significance.  Profes- 
sor Owen  has  contributed  a  very  interest- 
ing argument  for  the  existence  of  a  plu- 
rality of  worlds  in  this  wider  sense,  derived 
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from  his  own  particular  region  of  research. 
He  has  shown  that  there  are  in  some  ver- 
tebrated  creatures  rudiments  of  supernu- 
merary limbs  beyond  the  two  ordinary 
psdrs,  which  have  never  been  developed 
and  matured  in  any  existing  or  extmct 
terrestrial  creature,  and  he  hence  infers 
the  probable  existence  elsewhere  of  verte- 
brate forms  of  animal  life,  in  which  these 
additional  members  are  perfected  and 
brought  into  ftill  operation  and  activity. 
To  say  the  least  of  it,  this  "  train"  of  an- 
atomical "speculation"  is  as  worthy  of 
being  followed  to  the  end  as  those  other 
trains  which  have  led  the  anonymous  es- 
sayist to  his  vitreous  and  aqueous  balls 
and  curdled  light,  to  his  abortive  worlds 
and  his  universal  chaos.  For  ourselves, 
we  frankly  confess,  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  more  authoritative  guide,  the  reason- 
ing of  the  essayist  would  incline  us  so 
much  the  more  to  cast  in  our  lot  with  the 
comparative  anatomist.  We  might  calm- 
ly bear  the  sense  of  having  no  other  com- 
panionship in  the  wide  universe  than  our 
own  pleasant  earth  affords,  but  we  can 
not  brave  the  chaos  that  is  here  set  before 
us.  Instinctively  we  shrink  from  "the 
lumps  which  have  flown  from  the  potter's 
wheel  of  the  Great  Worker ;  the  shred- 
coils  which,  in  the  working,  sprang  from 
his  mighty  lathe ;  the  sparks  which  dart- 
ed from  his  awfUl  anvil  when  the  solar 
system  lay  incandescent  thereon;  the 
curls  of  vapor  which  rose  from  the  great 
cauldron  of  creation  when  its  elements 
were  separated."  K  all  readers  were  con- 
stituted like  ourselves,  this  Essay,  para- 
doxically named  "Of  the  Plurality  of 
Worlds,"  would  be  found  to  have  done 
more  for  the  cause  of  "  Plurality"  than 
the  united  labors  of  Copernicus  and  Gali- 
leo, Huyghens  and  Lalande,  Chalmers  and 
Fontenelle. 

But  whilst  "  physical  reasons,"  appealed 
to  by  the  essayist  to  support  his  notions 
of  extra-terrestrial  chaos,  thus,  instead  of 
answering  the  appeal,  really  increase  a 
hundred-lbld  the  strength  of  the  proba- 
bility that  the  remote  spheres  of  the  uni- 
verse are  dweUing-places  for  diversified 
life,  important  considerations  of  a  meta- 
physical kind  also  present  themselves  as 
very  powerful  arguments  in  the  same  di- 
rection. And  indeed  the  essayist  himself 
seems  fully  sensible  of  the  force  of  these 
considerations,  for  he  admits,  after  a  fitsh- 
ion,  that  if  his  physical  defence  foils  him, 


his  position  is  no  longer   tenable.    He 
writes : 

'*  The  existence  of  a  body  of  creatares,  capable 
of  such  a  law,  of  such  a  trial,  and  of  such  an  do* 
vation  as  this,  is,  according  to  dl  that  we  can 
conceive,  an  object  infinitely  more  worthy  of  the 
exertion  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Wisdom,  in  the 
creation  of  the  Universe,  than  any  number  of 
planets  occupied  by  creatures  haviog  no  such  lot* 
no  such  law*,  no  such  capacities,  and  no  such  re- 
sponsibUlties. 

''Perhaps  it  maybe  sdd  that  all  which  we 
have  urged  to  show  that  other  animals,  in  com- 
parison with  man,  are  less  worthy  objects  of  crea- 
tive design,  may  be  used  as  an  argument  to  prove 
that  other  planets  are  tenanted  by  men,  or  by  moral 
or  intellectual  creatures  like  men ;  since,  if  the 
creation  of  one  world  of  such  creatures  exalts  so 
highly  our  views  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  plan  of  creation,  the  belief  in  many  such  worlds 
must  elevate  still  more  our  sentiments  of  admiration 
and  reverence  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator ;  and  must  be  a  belief,  on  that  account, 
to  be  accepted  and  cherished  by  pious  minds. 

'*  To  this  we  reply,  that  we  can  not  think  our* 
selves  authorized  to  assert  cosmological  doctrines, 
selected  arbitrarily  by  ourselves,  on  the  ground  of 
their  exalting  our  sentiments  of  admiration  an4 
reverence  for  the  Deity,  when  the  weight  of  all  the 
evidence  we  can  obtain  respecting  the  constitution 
of  the  xintcerte  is  against  them"  (P.  367.) 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
when  science  is  looked  at  in  the  common- 
sense,  practical  way,  instead  of  in  the  ea^ 
sayist's  "somewhat  different  view,"  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  derived  from  what 
is  known  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
universe  is  not  against  these  metaphysical 
considerations,  and  that  therefore  they 
must  be  allowed  to  make  their  full  and  un- 
interrupted impression,  according  to  their 
own  innate  momenta.  In  truth,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  body  of  intellectual  and  moral 
beings  on  the  earth  does  seem  so  much 
more  worthy  of  the  exertion  of  Divine 
Creative  Power  than  that  of  mere  brute 
creatures,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  the  endless  array  of  stupendous 
spheres  not  to  be  so  worthily  fiUed.  But 
not  only  so ;  for  this  line  of  argument  ia 
so  comprehensive  and  influential,  that  it 
applies  as  aptly  to  the  abstract  question 
of  vitality,  as  it  does  to  that  of  intelligent 
and  moral  existence.  The  existence  of  a 
body  of  living  beings  on  the  earth  seems 
to  tne  philosophic  observer  so  worthy  an 
exertion  of  creative  wisdom  and  power, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  the 
like  exertion  not  to  have  been  made 
wherever  there  is  a  similar  material  theft* 
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tre  basking  in  snnlight — ^matter  is  so  ob- 
viously, in  man's  experience  of  nature, 
destined  for,  and  employed  in,  the  pro- 
duction and  support  of  living  organization. 
The  Bur&ce  oi  man's  earth  is  so  crowded 
with  a  limitless  diversity  of  organic  con- 
trivance—there is  such  profuMon  every 
where  of  moving  and  feeling  creatures — 
species  are  multiplied  upon  species  in  such 
countless  thousands — ^generations  succeed 
to  generations  in  such  an  endless  repeti- 
tion— ^there  is  such  an  avidity  for  vitality 
rn  every  possible  habitable  portion  of 
mundane  sphere — the  Great  Designer 
of  Nature's  scheme  has  so  manifestly 
willed  that  that  portion  of  the  material 
universe  within  the  scope  of  human  ob- 
servation should  b#  teeming  with  living 
things,  that  it  is  improbable  in  the  extreme 
the  same  designer  should  have  left  blank 
and  desolate  the  other  wide  regions  of 
substantial  capacity,  which  are  equally 
fitted  to  be  the  seat  of  similar  develop- 
ments, which  are  unquestionably  kindred 
parts  of  one  physically  connected  system, 
and  which  in  extent  transcend  the  terres- 
trial sur&ce  as  millions  upon  millions  in 
untold  immensity  transcend  a  unit.  The 
essayist  may  feel  that  one  theatre  of 
moral  action  is  ^^a  sufficient  centre  of 
innumerable  hosts  of  stars  and  planets  ;** 
but  in  avowing  this  feeling  he  lays  him- 
self open  to  the  retort  that  the  Creator  of 
all  thmgs  obviously  has  not  felt  so  too, 
seeing  that  he  has  placed  in  that  one 
theatre  ^*  corals  and  madrepores,  fishes 
and  creeping  things,"  as  well  as  moral 
agents.  Me  who  has  &shioned  the  mole 
and  the  beetle,  in  order  that  even  the 
mouldering  soil  of  that  moral  theatre  may 
have  its  saitient  tenants ;  who  has  formea 
ihe  whale  and  the  clio,  in  order  that  the 
half-firozen  depths  of  the  Arctic  Sea  may 
have  their  inhjEibitants ;  and  who  has  made 
the  feathered  bird  and  winged  insect,  the 
tortuous  serpent  and  the  four-handed 
monkey,  in  order  that  the  otherwise  im- 
penetrable recesses  of  the  tropical  forest 
maj  not  be  without  their  abundant  popu- 
lation ;  can  never  have  left  such  spheres 
as  the  magnificent  orb  of  Jupiter,  which 
IB  more  than  fourteen  hundred  times 
larger  than  the  earth,  or  those  solar  orbs 
that  have  sur&oes  thousands  of  thnes 
larger  than  the  earth's,  unoccupied.  The 
imiverse  consists  of  myriads  of  mat0rial 
objects,  which  are,  notwithstanding  the 
vastnoss  of  their  numbers,  all  related  parts 
of  one  comprehensive  scheme,  for  they 


possess  the  same  gravitating  attributes, 
and  emit  luminous  vibratory  streams, 
which,  after  traversing  the  immensity 
which  separates  them  from  the  earth,  are 
there  obedient  to  the  same  laws  with  the 
light-beams  of  the  sun  and  of  artificial  il- 
lumination. The  rays  of  the  nebul»  and 
stars  are  collected  by  the  lenses  of  the 
telescope,  through  their  refi'aoting  powers, 
into  visual  spectra  and  images,  just  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  of  lamp-hght  are.  But 
in  this  vast  system  of  related  bodies  the 
region  under  our  direct  observation  is 
found  to  be  crowded  with  organized  forms. 
Matter  and  Hght  in  it  seem  to  be  fulfilling 
the  one  sole  commission  of  supporting  vi- 
tality. The  inference  is  ]^lam.  Matter 
and  fight  in  other  less  conspicuous  regions, 
beins:  still  under  the  same  laws,  must  be 
coring  to  a  similar  purpose,  and  tending 
to  a  siimlar  end. 

The  essayist  remarks,  that  if  any  one 
holds  the  opinion,  on  whatever  evidence, 
that  there  are  other  regions  than  this 
earth  in  whidi  God  has  subiects  and  serv- 
ants, he  does  not  breatne  a  syllable 
against  such  a  belief;  he  only  contends 
that  it  is  a  rash  and  unadvised  proceeding, 
xmwarranted  by  religion,  and  at  varianoe 
with  all  that  science  teaches,  to  place 
those  other  extra-human  spheres  or  Di- 
vine government  in  the  planets  and  in  the 
stars ;  and  that  ^^  a  belief  in  the  Divine 
government  of  other  races  of  spiritual 
creatures  berides  the  human  race,  and  in 
Divine  ministrations  committed  to  such 
beings,  can  not  be  connected  with  our 
physical  and  astronomical  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  stars  and  the  planets,  with- 
out making  a  mixture  altogether  incon- 
gruous and  incoherent — a  mixture  of 
what  is  material  and  what  is  spiritual, 
adverse  alike  to  sound  religion  and  to 
sound  philosophy."  Fully  agreeing  in 
this  remark,  we  can  not  sufficientlv  wonder 
that  so  intelligent  a  writer  and  thinker  as 
the  author  of  this  Essay  obviously  is, 
should,  with  such  a  principle  in  his  mind, 
have  undertaken  to  show  *^  that  the  teach- 
ing of  reli^on  suggests  the  wisdom"  of 
not  admitting  the  plurality  of  Worlds 
upon  scientific  grounds;  for  in  the  at- 
tempt to  do  this,  he  oould  only  expect, 
according  to  his  own  premise,  to  produce 
an  incongruous  and  mooherent  mixture 
that  many  must  deem  alike  adverse  to 
sound  religion  and  sound  philosophy. 
Our  respect  for  the  literary  skill  and  in- 
tellectual power  of  the  essayist  constrains 
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DS  deeply  to  regret  that  he  has  oommitted 
hhnsel]^  eyen  anonymonsly^  to  a  task  in 
which  his  skill  and  power  have  of  neces- 
fflty  signaUv  foiled.  The  Essay  "  Of  the 
Plurahty  of  Worlds"  does  not  show  that 
the  majority  of  the  nebnlaB  are  not  star- 
firmaments  ;  it  does  not  prove  that  the 
general  host  of  the  fixed  stars  are  not 


perfected  smis ;  it  does  not  establish  the 
position  that  the  planets  can  not  be  inhab- 
ited worlds,  either  in  the  sense  of  their 
being  seats  of  simple  organic  vitality,  or 
of  moral  existence ;  and,  m  its  own  pag«i| 
it  incidentally  suggests  metaphysical  oonr 
^derations  which  are  unanswerably  op- 
posed to  its  own  argument. 


•  m*i  n^> 
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LADY     RUSSELL.* 


TbsTomAJSQ  generally  have  recorded 
the  deeds  of  heroes,  but  of  the  devoted- 
ness  and  gentleness  of  women  they  have 
taken  but  slight  account.  The^  have  con- 
sidered it  too  much  their  provmce  to  nar- 
rate the  ambitious  projects  of  kines,  the 
intrigues  and  crim^  of  men  seeking  their 
own  aggrandizement  by  any  means — ^the 
horrors  of  war,  the  rise  and  fall  of  states, 
the  consolidation  of  nationalities,  and  the 
conflict  of  contradictory  principles,  which 
have  their  embodiment  in  monarchical 
and  popular  institutions ;  but  they  record 
the  names  and  life-deeds  of  but  few  wo- 
men, and  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  of 
that  sterner  mould  and  of  that  ferocious 
character  which  can  be  associated  only 
painfully  with  our  thoughts  of  the  ^ntler 
sex.  llie  characters  of  Cleopatra,  Julia, 
Messalina,  Catharine  de  Medici,  the  Ekig- 
lish  and  Scotch  Marys,  show  darkly  amid 
the  memorials  of  the  generations  passed 
awily.  It  is  painM  to  think  they  were 
women.  Herodius  and  the  Magdalene, 
Drusilla  and  Lydia  appear  dankly  and 
brightly  in  the  brief  but  sublime  narra- 
tives 01  the  early  Church,  as  if  those  &ult- 
less  memorials  intentionally  exhibited  the 
ultimate  possibility  of  vice  and  virtue, 
cruelty  and  kindness  in  feminine  charac- 
ter. Time  gives  intensity  to  the  linea- 
ments alike  of  the  hero  and  the  villain ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  properly  no 
history,  orJy  biography,  if  all  history,  to 

*  V Amour  dam  U  Mortage,  nx)ye  in  Marriage. 
ByU,Qtn\zioL  Second  Edition.  Faria:  L.  Hachette 
&Oal  ParM.€kdsBot  Deuzidme Edition.  Paris: 
lilMrinie de L. Hacfaetle et Oe.    Pp.92.    1855. 


quote  the  words  of  a  great  essayist,  be- 
comes subjective,  one  sees  in  all  that' 
recorded  past  still  only  the  same  nature, 
the-  samQ  humanity  in  its  contradictory 
developments.  Thus,  fi"om  the  hour  when 
the  first  pyramid  was  commenced,  until 
to-day,  man  is  identical.  That  which  has 
been  done,  will  be  repeated  in  the  preseiXb 
and  the  future.  If  the  evil  shall  reUppear, 
so  also  shall  the  good. 

Few  women  are  comparable  with  the 
wife  of  the  unfortunate  William  Russell; 
Bnd  it  may  be  hoped,  from  the  advance 
of  good  principles,  and  from  the  general 
progress  of  mankind,  that  evil  times,  sndi 
as  those  in  which  she  lived,  will  never  re- 
turn. In  her  moumftd  story  are  recorded 
those  noble  characteristics,  which  are 
generally  depicted  only  on  the  pa^es  of 
romance.  In  her  they  were  actucQ,  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  her  life — not  only 
an  enduring  self-denial,  an  entire  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  her  murdered  lord,  and 
to  the  well-being  of  their  children,  but 
that  persistent  goodness  of  heart,  that  en- 
tire religiousness  of  conduct,  eoual  hi  her 
happiness  and  in  her  sorrow,  wliich 

*^  throagfa  the  ages, 

liyiog  in  tdstoric  pages. 
Brighter  grows,  and  gleams  immortai^ 

Beautifiilly  the  story  of  Lady  RusseH^ 
life  i^ines  out  amid  the  troublous  dai^- 
ness  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  11.  and  bis 
successor — ^that  evil  period  of  national 
transition  from  the  cruel  despotism  of  the 
Stuarts  towards  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Bom  in  1636,  and  related  to  the  il- 
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Instrions  Ruvigny  family,  who  were  driven 
from  France  by  religiona  persecution,  sin- 
early  learned,  not  only  those  grand  trutlis 
that  man  ia  responsible  for  his  faith  to  his 
Maker  alone,  and  that  it  were  better  to 
die  than  to  Uve  enslaved,  bat  also  to  feil 
a  perfect  sympathy  with  the  misfortiini.'s 
even  of  sti-angers,  and  thus,  as  if  in  sti- 
ticipation  of  her  future,  to  know  the  suli- 
limity  of  patient  endurance.  Married, 
in  her  eighteenth  year,  to  Lord  Vaughan, 
the  elder  son  of  the  Earl  of  Carberry,  slip 
became  a  widow  at  the  end  of  two  yeais, 
and  shortly  after  the  decease  of  her  hu.j- 
band,  her  father  died,  leaving  his  vast 
property  to  bo  shared  by  herself  and  sister, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Noel.  In  1670,  La<ly 
Vaughan  became  the  wife  of  Lord  WilUaiii 
Russell,  and  it  is  from  this  epoch  that  sIll- 
is  known  to  the  world,  sharing  the  for- 
tunes of  the  ill-starred  and  time-honored 
■  patriot,  the  victim  of  a  king  without  vir- 
tue and  without  heart.  Hare  in  this  world 
of  ours,  amid  the  antagonism  of  rival  in- 
terests, and  the  selfisbjieEs  of  the  muli  i- 
tude,  is  love  like  that  of  Raohel  Russell, 
without  mistrust  or  fear,  a  pure  pasaiou, 
without  intemperance  and  without  di^. 
cord,  and  which,  as  M.  Guizot  writes,  in 
harmony  with  all  aspirations  human  ari-l 
divine,  to  them  who  enjoy  it,  is  Paradi-c 
regained.  Tranquil,  modest,  and  su- 
premely virtuous,  loving  ardently  and 
mnocently  her  husband,  whose  heart  bent 
high  with  patriotic  ardor  and  in  his  hope 
that,  one  day,  he  should  see  his  fetherland 
prosperous  because  free;  and  that  it 
might  be  his  glorious  life-work  to  estab- 
lish reasonable  Hberty  on  a  lasting  basin  ; 
with  a  truly  Christian  soul,  warped  by  no 
bigotry,  and  exlubiting  always  an  exalted 
charity  to  those  who  did  not  tiiink  as  she 
thought,  Lady  Russell  appears  before  ii^ 
with  peculiar  grandeur  and  character. 
How  tender,  and  yet  how  touching  aie 
her  letters,  those  especially  of  her  earliei- 
wedded  life,  sent  to  her  husband  duriii;^ 
his  occasional  absences  from  home,  wiili 
their  scanty  intelligence  of  such  news  «i' 
the  day  as  could  reach  her — that  theic 
had  been,  it  was  mmored,  a  groat  se^- 
figlit  off  Solbay,  in  which  Ruyter  was  van- 
quished, but  with  grievous  loss — that  tlm 
Duke  of  York's  marriage  was  broken  off — 
that  the  courtship  between  Miss  Ogle  and 
Tom  Howard's  son  continued — and  thit 
Tom  Wharton  was  looking  out  for  anothti' 
mistrsM ;  such  chit-chat  as  the  "  MomiiiL; 
Post,"  in  our  own  day,  delights  to  pre- 


sent to  languishing  beauties  and  eager 
rivals — the  gossip,  follies,  ajid  frivolities 
in  the  voluptuons  court  of  the  "mutton- 
eating  king,"  whose  words  were  never 
foolish,  and  whose  deeds  were  never  wise. 
How  these  letters  evince,  also,  her  pas- 
sionate love,  carefiilness,  and  apprehen- 
sions for  her  absent  lord;  and,  most  of 
all,  the  suspicion  that  such  complete  joy 
as  theirs  could  not  but  some  day  have 
its  cloud,  such  peace  its  storm  I 

"  What  can  I  pray  for,"  she  writes  in  one  of 
these  cliBrming  epistles,  "  but  that  God,  if  it  seem 
good  to  him,  may  continne  to  me  all  tiese  joj«I 
And  if  he  decide  it  otherwise,  that  he  may  give 
me  strength  to  Babmit  wilhont  mnrmuring  to  hii 
wise  arran^meots  and  to  his  sovereign  provi- 
dence, keepiDg  a  grateful  heart  for  those  years  of 
perfect  happiness  which  I  have  already  received 
from  him.  lie  knows,  better  than  we,  at  what 
moment  ire  have  obtained  and  eqioyed  enoagh 
here  below.  That  which  I  earaeetl;  implore  of 
bis  compassion  ig,  that,  no  matter  which  of  lu 
may  Erst  depart,  the  other  may  not  despair,  as  if 
wiihoathope  of  finding  hia  beloved  one  again. 


that  God  will  sostain  ns  in  the  trial  with  which 
he  may  afflict  oa.  Let  ns  daily  pray  to  Qod 
that  it  may  be  so,  and  we  shall  fear  nothing. 
Death  is,  it  is  trae,  the  greatest  evil,  and  which 
troubles  onr  nalore  the  most ;  let  as  oTercome 
onr  immoderate  fear  of  death,  both  for  our  beloved 
and  for  ourselves ;  we  shall  live  then  with  tranquil 
heuta. 

Ifeariy  eleven  years  hod  passed  away 
since  tlua  letter  was  written,  and  the 
dreaded  storm  broke  at  last ;  the  serene 
aky  became  densely  clouded ;  but,  even 
amid  the  murky  air,  the  star  of  hope  re- 
mained to  allure  the  patient  mourner  to 
brighter  worlds.  The  tyranny  of  Charles 
II.  nad  become  insupportable  to  all  inteU 
ligent  lovers  of  their  country.  The  mon- 
arch, himself  a  mere  pensioner  of  the 
ambitious  French  king,  was  popish  at 
heart,  and,  even  under  the  cloaK  of  a 
sublime  fayprocrisy,  was  imable  entirely 
to  conce^  hb  prelection  from  the  vigi- 
lant men  who  sighed  for  the  virtue  and 
the  heroic  spirit  which  passed  away  when 
Oliver  died.  The  standing  army  was  a 
burden  and  a,  terror  to  men  who  painfully 
remembered  the  fields  of  Naseby  and 
Worcester;  the  Parliament  was  corrupt 
and  servile;  and  the  government  wealc, 
despotic,  and  mcrcenu-y.  Lords  Hollis 
and  Russell,  with  the  hope  of  remedying 
these  evils,  which  perilled  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  State,  had  entered  into  a 
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dandestine  correspondence  with  the 
French  ambassador ;  but  Barillon's  letters 
abundantly  p^'oye  that  their  conduct  was 
actuated  only  by  patriotism.  The  time 
was  come,  when  serious  questions  were 
to  be  asked  by  them  and  by  all  serious 
men :  How  was  the  royal  tyranny  most 
efiectually  to  be  resisted  ?  How  was  the 
nation  to  attain  to  liberty  ?  Would  it  be 
well  to  invite  foreign  cooperation  ?  That 
the  majority  of  the  Wliig  party,  and  their 
adherents,  would  fight  siae  by  side  with 
the  troops  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  even 
could  these  effect  a  landing  on  the  Eng- 
lish shores,  was  to  the  last  degree  impro- 
bable. Better  to  live  under  the  despot- 
ism of  a  heartless  and  profligate  English 
king,  than  to  obtain  freedom  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  foreign  and  a  popish  power. 
Lord  Russell,  sincere,  earnest,  inexperi- 
enced, and  guided  always  by  principles  of 
high  honor,  and  by  nobility  of  mind,  could 
not  counsel  freedom  for  the  &therland  by 
such  means.  But  was  the  old  spirit  entirely 
quelled,  which  had  kindled  so  great  a  con- 
flagration against  the  first  Charles  ?  K  a 
conspiracy  could  be  formed  among  some 
of  the  wealthier  and  more  popular  nobles, 
would  it  not  succeed  ?  To  establish  the 
Commonwealth  again  was  out  of  the 
question,  but  it  were  not  difficult,  per- 
haps, to  form  a  strong  and  lasting  consti- 
tutional government,  by  which  a  king 
should  rule  in  harmony  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  Was  there  not  eveiy  thing 
to  justify  an  armed  resistance  ?  The  Par- 
lianient  had  been  corrupted,  and  the  en- 
tire state  was  at  the  feet  of  a  debauched 
ruler  and  his  profligate  harlots.  Russell 
revolved  these  weighty  matters  frequently 
— alas !  without  consulting  his  noble  wife, 
whose  counsels,  perhaps,  had  overborne 
his  sterner  purpose.  jBut  his  resolution 
was  formed,  to  overthrow  the  hated  ty- 
ranny by  the  armed  hand.  Conspirators, 
like  gamblers,  calculate  on  a  theory  of  pro- 
babiuties  entirely  their  own,  but  with  too 
little  regard  to  the  chances  of  fidlure,  and 
with  too  much  placed  upon  those  of  success. 
That  success  was  &r  fi*om  hopeless,  may  be 
assumed  from  the  fiict  that  noblemen  such 
as  Essex  and  Russell,  who  had  so  much 
to  lose  if  the  attempt  miscarried,  had  not 
engaged  in  it  but  with  a  prospect  of  ac- 
complishing their  lofby  purpose.  No  one 
at  m  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
these  two  illustrious  men,  could  suppose 
that  they  were  connected  with  the  minor 
plot  for  the  assaiininaticwi  of  the  long. 


That  were  to  decade  themselves  from 
patriots  to  assassms.  In  an  evil  hour, 
Kussell,  Essex,  Algernon  Sidney,  and 
Hampden,  admitted  Lord  Howard  to 
their  counsels — ^a  man  of  a  fickle  nature 
and  malignant  heart,  a  hasty  conspirator 
and  a  ready  traitor.  Howard,  fearing 
for  his  own  safety  if  the  conspiracy  faile<^ 
or  desirous  to  build  his  fortune  upon  the 
ruin  of  the  confederates,  secretly  went  to 
the  king  at  the  apartments  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Portsmouth,  and  informed  him  of 
all  which  the  misplaced  confidence  of  the 
patriots  had  permitted  him  to  learn.  In- 
telligence of  the  discovery  was  immedi- 
ately conveyed  to  the  conspirators.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  fled  into  Holland ;  Essex  was 
placed  in  the  Tower,  where  he  speedily 
destroyed  himself;  Lord  Russell  was  ar- 
rested, and  taken  before  the  council. 
The  king  presided,  keenly  watching  the 
noble  prisoner,  and  already  resolved  that 
he  should  not  escape,  if  it  were  possible 
to  destroy  him.  The  examination  was 
long  and  perplexing,  and  at  its  close  Rus- 
sell was  committed  to  the  Tower.  On 
entering  that  gloomy  fortress — ^the  dun- 
geon-home through  weary  years,  and  at 
last  the  grave,  of  many  a  gallant  heart — 
he  said  to  his  valet :  "  They  will  have  my 
life ;  the  devil  is  unloosed."  Fifteen  days 
elapsed  before  the  unfortunate  nobleman 
was  brought  to  trial,  his  wife,  the  while, 
doing  the  utmost  to  serve  him,  using 
every  effort  to  rescue  him  from  that  last 
evil  she  feared  so  much.  On  July.  13, 
1683,  Lord  Russell  was  brought  to  ttblf 
Pemberton,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  who  presided,  was  a  hu- 
mane, but  a  weak  and  vacillating,  man. 
The  counsel  for  the  crown  against  the 

Erisoner  were  Sawyer  and  Jefferies,  the 
itter  of  whom  has  earned  an  immortality 
of  infiuny — "a  man,"  as  Mr.  Macaulay 
has  described  him, "  constitutionally  prone 
to  insolence  and  to  the  angry  passions-^ 
the  most  consummate  bully  ever  known 
in  the  profession."  The  sheriffs,  either 
commanded  by  the  court  to  do  so,  or  ea- 
ger to  obtain  substantial  proofs  of  the 
king's  fevor,  had  packed  the  jury.  No 
modem  jury  would  have  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  on  the  evidence  of  such 
witnesses  as  Howard  and  Rumsey;  but, 
in  those  evil  days,  judge  and  counsel  alike 

Erosecuted  the  unhappy  victims  of  royal 
atred  or  mistrust.  The  hall  of  trial  was 
so  crowded  that  the  lawyers  complained 
they  had  no  plaoe  in  which  to  sit  down. 
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Lord  Russell  asked  for  a  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  in  order  to  take  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. These  were  given  to  him ;  and 
he  sidd :  *^  Can  I  have  some  person  who 
can  write,  to  assist  my  memory?"  "  Yes, 
my  lord,  one  of  your  servants."  "My 
wife  is  here,  ready  to  do  it,"  he  replied. 
^If  her  ladyship  will  take  the  trouble, 
she  can  do  so,"  said  the  judge ;  and  the 
thronging  spectators  could  not  refrain 
from  expressions  of  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration, when  the  noUe  woman,  calm,  sel& 
possessed,  and  majestic,  seated  herself  by 
the  side  of  the  man  she  loved  so  tenderly 
and  well,  and  whom  she  was  soon  to  see 
no  more  in  this  changeful,  wear^  world. 
During  the  long  and  tedious  tnal,  ever 
ready  with  wise  suggestions.  Lady  Rus- 
seU  was  at  once  her  husband's  secretary 
and  counsellor;  but, neither  able  sel£de- 
fsnoe,  nor  the  more  powerful  eloquence 
of  her  tears  prevailed  with  a  corrupt 
judge  and  a  nireliag  jury.  Convicted 
and  condemned,  he  was  warned  to  pre- 
pare for  speedy  death.  In  vain,  at  his 
wife's  earnest  entreaties,  noblemen  im- 
plored the  Duke  of  Tork  to  intercede 
with  his  brother  for  the  li&  of  the  con- 
demned prisoner.  That  cruel,  stubborn 
bigot  silently  refused.  Nothing  so  com- 
pletelv  represents  to  posterity  the  cold, 
merciless  nature  of  Charies  U. — ^for  the 
true  profligate  is  ever  without  heart — ^as 
the  replies  made  by  him  to  the  persons 
whoc  besought  the  royal  clemency  on  be- 
of  Lord  Russell.  To  his  own  son, 
kouth,  the  king  said :  ^I  should  like 
pardon  him,  but  I  can  not  do  so  with* 
out  involving  myself  with  my  brother. 
Don't  let  us  talk  of  it  any  more."  The 
answer  he  gave  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  how- 
ever, evinces  the  real  reason  of  his  refiisal 
— ^"All  that  you  allege  ia  true;  but  it  is 
also  true  that,  if  I  do  not  take  his  life,  he 
will  soon  have  mine."  Lady  Russell 
thought  that,  if  her  unde,  the  Marquis 
de  Kuvigny,  came  to  London  with  the 
permission  of  Louis  XTV.,  her  husband 
might  perhaps  be  pardoned.  Charles, 
hearing  of  it,  s^d  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dor: "I  don*t  wiflh^  to  prevent  M.  de 
Ruvigny  from  coming  nere;  but  my 
Lord  Russell  will  have  his  head  cut  off 
before  he  can  arrive."  Li  their  horror  of 
r^mblican  institutions,  under  which  their 
piety  and  competency  had  been  so  severe- 
ly tested,  the  Anglican  clergy  had  preach- 
ei  the  insane  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
to  the  crown,  however  tynamoua  the 


monarch  might  be.  The  clergy  of  that 
day,  abject  and  servile,  happily  possessed 
but  little  power,  or  the  En^hsh  nation  had 
been  entirely  lost.  Even  Sherlock  stooped 
so  low  as  to  write,  that  it  is  "  unlawfrd 
under  any  pretence  to  wage  war,  even 
def<Misive,  against  the  king,  that  the  su- 
preme power  is  in  him ;  for  he  who  is  un^ 
accountable  and  irresistible  is  supreme." 
What  was  to  be  expected  from  siicn  ready 
servants  of  a  detestable  despotism,  but 
that  they  should  strengthen  tneir  Moody 
master's  hands?  Burnet  and  Tillotson 
tormented  the  condemned  lord  in  his 
prison,  by  vexatious  questionings  as  to 
Ids  beUef  in  this  atrocious  doctrine  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  resistance  to  royal  au- 
thority, however  insane  or  cruel  the  ruler 
might  be.  Lord  RusseU  was  too  wise 
and  too  honorable  a  man  to  obtain  even 
life  by  assenting  to  such  a  proposition. 
"  For  my  part,"  he  said,  "  I  have  alwa^ 
thought  tnat  a  fi^e  nation,  such  as  this, 
was  right  in  defending  its  religion  and  its 
liberties,  when  any  one  threatened  to 
snatch  them  away.  If  I  have  sinned  in 
this,  I  hope  that  God  will  not  regard  it 
as  a  crime  in  me,  for  it  is  only  a  sin  of  ig- 
norance." When  Burnet  pressed  him 
again  with  the  same  question,  he  cut  the 
matter  short  by  saying :  ^^  I  can  not  lie ; 
I  shaU  lie,  if  I  proceed  further." 

Although  annoved  and  distressed  by 
the  persistence  of  Tillotson  in  pressing 
this  question.  Lord  Russell,  in  such  brief 
time  as  renuuned,  prepared  to  enter  on 
that  world  where  every  doubt  is  removed, 
every  sorrow  forgotten,  and  where,  too, 
upon  the  tranquil  soul  is  shed  the  light  of 
perpetualday — truth  without  eclipse.  The 
years  passed  with  his  noble  wife  had  not 
been  spent  in  vain.  From  her  he  had 
learned  how  good  and  great  is  the  strength 
of  virtue,  how  soothing  and  fortifying  is 
true  religion  in  the  darkest  hour  of  human 
endurance  and  sorrow.  The  nearer  the 
£sktal  day  approached,  the  more  he  wished 
to  be  alone  with  her,  that  he  might  learn 
from  her  piety  and  courage  how  a  good 
man  should  encounter  death.  On  July 
10th,  he  was  informed  officially  that  no 
respite  would  be  granted,  and  tnat  in  two 
days  he  must  die.  He  had  learned  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  trust  in  princes,  and  that 
the  heart  of  a  Stuart  could  neither  pity 
nor  spare.  The  kin^,  who  basely  nc^ectr 
ed  his  scarred  and  impoverished  friends, 
was  but  little  inclined  to  pardon  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  in  the  breast  of  some  heredir 
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tary  monarchs  the  quality  of  mercy  is  rare, 
unless  by  its  exercise  reputation  can  be 
acquired  or  power  increased.  Republi- 
can governments  have  sometimes  been 
cruel  to  traitors  and  captives;  but  long 
lines  of  kings  with  irresponsible  authority 
are  painfiiUy  remembered  by  posterity  as, 
oftentimes,  the  murderers  of  men  whose 
only  crime  was  the  endeavor  to  be  free  ; 
and  of  these  none  are  more  conspicuous 
tiban  that  hated  fiunily  whom  William  of 
Orange  banished  for  ever  from  the  English 
throne. 

On  the  evening  before  his  execution, 
Lady  Russell,  with  anguished  heart, 
brought  to  hun  their  children,  that  he 
might  take  a  long  £u:ewell  of  these  beloved 
ones ;  and  after  conversing  with  them  for 
some  time,  of  their  education  and  their 
future,  he  gave  them  his  parting^  blessing. 
When  they  had  been  removed,  Lord  Rus- 
sell said  to  his  wife :  '^  Remain  to  supper 
with  me,  and  let  us  take  our  last  eartnly 
repast  together."  During  supper,  he 
spoke  of  the  many  illustrious  men  who 
had  met  death  without  fear — ^the  nobility 
of  the  ancient  glory ;  and  at  ten  o'clock, 
after  embracing  many  times,  in  trembling 
silence,  their  "  woe  too  deep  for  tears," 
they  parted  in  this  world  for  ever.  Turn- 
ing to  Burnet,  he  said :  ^^  The  bitterness 
of  death  is  past;"  adding,  at  intervals 
in  his  grief:  "Wbat  a  blessing  she  has 
been  to  me !  God  has  shown  me  remark- 
able mercy  in  giving  me  such  a  wife — 
birth,  fortune,  great  mtellect,  great  piety, 
great  love  for  me ;  it  has  been  all  that ! 
And,  above  all,  her  conduct  in  this  extrem- 
ity I  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  me  to 
le^ve  my  children  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
mother ;  she  has  promised  me  to  take 
care  of  herself  on  their  account,  and  she 
wHl  do  it."  Burnet  then  spoke  to  him  of 
bis  approadiing  end ;  and  as  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  his  own  state.  Lord  Russell 
said  to  the  sorrowing  clerfiryman : "  What 
an  immense  ohanee^deatrmost  make  in 
US !  what  new  and  marvellous  scenes  must 
open  before  our  soul!  I  have  heard  it 
said  of  men  who  were  bom  blind,  that 
they  were  stricken  with  stupor  when,  after 
the  cataract  had  fidlen  &x)m  their  eyes, 
they  were  able  to  see ;  how  great  would 
this  have  been,  if  the  &n9t  object  they  had 
looked  ui>on  had  been  the  rising  sun !" 
Then,  giving  his  watch  to  Burnet,  he  said : 
VOL,  XXXVTL— NO.  L 


"I  have  done  with  time;  eternity  is  at 
hand." 

That  short  summer-night  of  tears  seems 
like  the  last  hours  of  some  grand  martyr 
in  the  early  time  of  Christianity,  who 
preferred  death  to  a  recreant  and  disho- 
nored life,  and  who  sought,  in  "  the  bosom 
of  his  Father  and  his  God,"  for  that  free- 
dom and  peace  which  the  world  could  not 
give.  Such  a  hero-martyr  was  Lord  Rus- 
sell, worthy  to  be  lastingly  remembered 
and  revereo,  as  one  of  those  whose  sacri- 
fice was  necessary  for  the  ftiture  well-b^ 
ing  of  mankind ;  for  by  his  blood  were 
moistened  the  roots  of  that  freedom  under 
whose  shade  the  English  people  live.  Hia 
memory  will  render  tyranny  for  ever  im- 
possible  in  England.  A  new  era  began 
when  this  patriot  died.  The  execution 
took  place  on  July  21, 1683,  and  from  that 
day  Lady  Russell  lived  to  mourn  her  ir- 
reparable loss.  Her  life  was  prolonged  to 
a  great  age.  At  Southampton  House,  on 
September  29, 1723,  the  illustrious  mourn- 
er expired  in  the  arms  of  one  of  her  child- 
ren, nonored  and  beloved  by  all  men, 
not  only  for  her  great  historic  name,  which 
had  long  been  the  watchword  of  the  free, 
but  for  her  gentleness  of  soul,  her  sublime 
devotion  to  her  murdered  husband's  me- 
mory, and  her  religion  pure  and  unde- 
filed.  Faithftdly  she  had  obeyed  his  last 
behest — she  had  lived  for  their  children 
alone.  Laboring  for  their  highest  benefit, 
and  patiently  waiting  until  she  should  join 
her  beloved  one  in  the  home  of  all  the 
good,  she  was  permitted  to  see  her  poite*^ 
rity  honored,  virtuous,  and  esteemed  by 
the  entire  English  nation,  who,  enjoying 
that  liberty  to  obtain  which  Lord  KusseU 
died,  forgot  not,  in  their  regard  for  hia 
children,  the  thanks  which  were  due  to 
their  immortal  &ther. 

We  must  leave  M.  Guizot  to  narrate 
for  our  readers  the  widowed  life  of  Lady 
Russell,  and  that  admirable  philosophical 
historian  has  delineated  her  portraiture 
with  a  master  hand.    His  retirement  from 

Eublic  life  has  enabled  him  to  contribute 
•om  his  profound  historical  kjiowledge  to 
the  literature  of  Europe,  and,  among  other 
works,  to  produce  this  exquisite  sketch  of 
the  life  of  an  illustrious  woman,  whose 
true  religion,  as  M,  Guizot  gracefullv  and 
prominently  states,  surrounds  her  charac* 
ter  with  lasting  dignity  and  beauty. 
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Bacob's  vords  make  an  a^t  motto  Sot 
"  Friends  in  Council,"  the  spirit  of  them 
being  notably  embodied  in  the  form  of 
that  charming  book.  '*  It  is  good,  in  Dis- 
cooree,  and  Speech  of  Conversation,"  saith 
the  philosopher,  "  to  Tary  and  intermingle 
Speech  of  the  present  Occafdon  with  Ai^ 
gumentsj  Tales  with  Beasons;  Asking 
of  Questions  with  Tellrag  of  Ujunions ; 
and  Jest  'with  Earnest :  For  it  is  a  dnll 
Thing  to  Tire,  and  as  we  say  now,  to  Jade, 
anytMng  too  iar."  MUverton's  essays  arc 
never  aBowed  to  tire,  or  jade,  anything 
too  &r :  at  the  first  posi^ility  of  quia 
nimia,  his  two  friends  in  counm  haste  in 
to  the  rescue,  and  chanee  the  monologue 
into  a  mixed  mode  of  wieery  converse — 
like  those  other  friends  in  conncil,  one  of 
Thom  teUs  us  how,  on  summer  days  in 
the  woods, 

— ^tiiey  gUnced  flvm  theme  to  theme, 
SiKnieed  the  books  to  love  or  hate. 
Or  bmcbed  Uie  chuigee  of  the  rtate. 

Or  threaded  eons  Socratjo  dreara. 

For  we  can  &noy  a  real  likepesa  to  exist 
between  the  colloquies  on  paper  of  these 
Worth  A^ton  worthies,  and  those  of  ac- 
tual vivH  voce  &ot,  so  tenderly  recorded 
in  our  laureate's  verse ;  between  the  mat- 
ter and  manner  peouliar  to  the  collegians' 
ooaferences,  and  that  charaoteristio  of  oar 
fictitious  "  Friends  in  Councnl,"  who,  in 
effect,  seem  to  us  now  to 

^— talk  >a  ODoe  tAey  talked 
Of  men  and  nunda,  the  dost  of  ehanga, 
The  d^  that  grow  to  MnDetUng  stnnge, 

In  waDuog  as  of  old  thtg  walked, 

bende  the  river's  wooded  reach,  or  else- 
whore.  This  oompofdte  order  in  the  struo- 
ture  of  his  later  works,  g^ves  them  a 
narked  superiority,  cceterit  paribw,  in 
point  of  interest  and  popular  effect,  over 
the  earlier  "  Essays  written  in  Intarnila  of 


Mr.  Helps  is  one  of  those  writers  whose 
frequent  playfulnefis  is,  to  quote  the  "Ox- 


ford Gradaate,"  never  withont  m.cb  deep 
love  of  God,  of  truth,  and  of  humanity, 
as  shall  make  even  its  lightest  words  rev- 
erent, its  idlest  lancies  profitable,  and  its 
keenest  satire  indulgent :  aplayfulness, of 
which  Wordsworth  and  Plato  are  pro- 
posed as  the  finest  and  highest  examples 
— in  the  one  case,  unmixed  with  satire, 
the  periectly  simple  effimon  of  that  spirit 


in  Phito,  and,  adds  Mr.  Rualdn,  "in  a 
very  wise  book  of  our  own  times,  not  un- 
worthy of  being  named  in  such  compan- 
ionship, 'Friends  in  Council,'  mingled 
witi  an  exquisitely  tender  and  loving 
satire."*  Tou  can  see  how  satirical  the 
essayist  mieht  be,  in  many  on  instanoe 
where  he  ajfows  himself  only  to  be  gently 
ironical,  lliere  ia  often  a  strong  i^h  of 
the  Thackeray  essence  in  bis  reflections  on 
man  and  manners — as  where  the  essayist, 
contrasting  liie  as  it  is  in  novels,  with  U£c 
as  it  is  out  of  them,  says  that  in  the  lat- 
ter, real  liie,  nothing  is  tied  up  neatly,  but 
all  in  odds  and  ends,  and  that  no  third 
volume  turns  up  to  make  things  straight 
— many  an  Augustus  marrying  many  a 
Belinda,  and,  instead  of  being  happy  over 
afterwards,  finding  in  each  successive  pe- 
riod of  their  existence  its  own  new  growth 
of  trials  and  troubles.  Or  where  Milver- 
ton  mentions  his  meeting  at  a  coontry  inn 
with  a  book  of  prize-^hters*  memoirs, 
and  describes  them  as  sad  chronicles,  told 
with  much  eamestaess :  how  Jim  This 
was  stout-hearted  and  skilfiil  too,  but 
thought  he  could  do  more  than  he  could 
— and  Tom  That  oould  have  done  any- 
thing but  that  he  was  fond  of  something 
else — and  Sam  the  Other  who  could  heat 
■U  the  world,  had  somebody  at  home 
whom  he  was  more  afraid  of  than  all  the 
world :  the  book  being  dismissed  with  the 
remark,  that  it  was  very  like  reading  o. 


•  "  Stones  of  VeniM^"  voL  iiL 
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great  conquerors  ftad  mighty  kings,  only 
that  the  names  were  shorter.  The  quality 
of  the  author's  satire  is  seen  and  felt  in 
snch  remarks  as  that  on  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  a  man's  ignorance  of  a  subject,  to 
Uie  noise  he  m^es  about  it  at  a  piA>lic 
meeting;  or  the  sententious  counsel  to 
prefer  tallow-boiling  as  a  profession  to 
uterature — '^  it  is  better  to  provide  the 
fhd  for  the  lamp  than  those  productions 
which  are  smd  to  smell  most  of  it ;"  or 
hb  fling  at  those  coarse,  complacent  peo- 
ple of  the  world  who  "pronounce  not 
only  upon  the  influx  and  efflux  of  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  gold  (in  which,  by  the 
way,  their  ^cta  are  generally  wrong),'' 
bat  also  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  pas- 
moaa  or  the  affections — and  who,  seven 
hnndred  years  ago,  after  the  first  crusade, 
would  have  pronounced  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand  after  dinner,  that  there  never 
could  be  such  another  adventure  again, 
as  the  first  had  by  no  means  been  found 
to  pay ; — or,  once  more,  the  exjnression  of 
his  quiet  disdain  for  the  wordy  revolution- 
ists of  1848,  and  their  issuing  edicts  upon 
the  settlement  of  aU  human  affairs,  public 
and  private,  with  a  rapidity  and  want  of 
thought  which,  he  says,  would  be  shame- 
fid  u  applied  to  the  reflations  of  a 
kemiel  or  hounds — ^men  ^e  calls  them) 
^  of  ^litterin^  words,  false  axioms,  inap- 
{NTopnate  antitheses,  and  general  inflation 
of  mind."  His  turn  for  humor  is  of  a 
genuine  English  sort.  It  is  his  own  obser- 
▼ati<m,  that  nothing  corrects  theories  bet- 
ter than  that  sense  of  humor  in  which 
Bsfflishmen  excel :  "  an  Englishman  sees 
easily  the  absurdity  which  lurks  in  any 
extreme  proposition  ;'*  and  the  essayist's 
own  writing  exemplify  the  assertion.  In 
pathos,  agam  he  repeatedly,  though  most 
unobtriisively,  shows  himself  an  approved 
good  master.  Witness  the  little  episode 
rdating  to  EHeemere's  dead-ana-gone 
lephew,  and  that  of  his  German  jprot^e^, 
or  the  reverie  jHctnrin^  forth  a  descen- 
dant's life-history,  or  the  sick-bed  scene 
where  a  fiUlen  w<Hnan  lies,  steeped  in  mis- 
ery and  degpradation,  but  thinkmg  of  her 
mothar's  gentle  assiduities  in  some  of  the 
ailments  of  her  diildhood,  or  the  allusion 
to  one  of  those  vast  bereavements  which 
aeon  a  tearing  away  of  part  of  a  man's 
very  soul :  "  \mQax  he  thought  each  noise 
in  me  house,  hearing  noises  that  he  never 
heard  before,  must  be  something  they 
were  doingin  the  room — the  room — ^where 
lay  all  that  was  mortal  of  some  one  in- 


expresubly  dear  to  him ;  when  he  awoke 
morning  mer  morning  to  struggle  with  a 
grief  which  seemed  as  new,  as  appalling, 
and  as  larg^e  as  on  the  first  day;  which, 
indeed,  being  part  of  himseli^  and  thus 
partaking  or  his  renovated  powers,  rose 
equipped  with  what  rest,  or  aLftcrity,  sleep 
had  given  him ;  and  sank,  unconquereo, 
only  when  he  was  too  wearied  in  body 
and  mind  to  attend  to  it,  or  to  anything." 
To  every  such  passage  we  may  justly  ap- 
ply a  distinguisned  critic's  note  of  admi- 
ration :  ^^  u  n'y  a  pas  une  affectation,  pas 
un  effort :  ce  sent  des  circonstances  toutes 
simples,  senties  par  une  £me  vive ;  et  rien 
n'est  plus  eloquent." 

Of  the  three  "  Friends"  who  walk  and 
talk  and  take  sweet  "  Council"  together, 
Ellesmere  is  the  man  of  most  individuality. 
He  is  a  rough,  slovenly-dressed,  outspoken 
George  Warrin^on  sort  of  man,  cynical 
of  speech  snd  kind  of  heart,  impatient  of 
shams,  and  no  way  regardftil  of  appear- 
ances. When  he  goes  out  to  dinner,  his 
reflecticm  is,  ^^  What  a  sacrifice  of  good 
things,  and  of  the  patience  and  comfort  of 
human  beings,  a  cumbrous  modem  dinner 
is ;"  and  his  inevitable  longing  on  such  06* 
casions  is,  to  get  up  and  walk  about. 
His  fiiends  wonder  what  he  would  have 
done,  with  that  satirical  turn  of  his,  in 
old  persecuting  times — ^what  escape  his 
sarcasm  would  have  found  for  itself:  some 
orthodox  way,  one  of  iJiem  suggests,  who 
questions  Ellesmere's  inclination  for  mar- 
tyrdom :  to  which  Ellesmere  replies,  that 
certainly  he  has  no  f  aste  for  ma^g  torch- 
es for  truth,  or  being  one — ^preferring  hu- 
mane darkness  to  such  illumination ;  but 
that,  at  the  same  time,  as  he  for  himself 
wdl  and  truly  says,  *^  one  cannot  tell  lies ; 
and  if  one  had  been  questioned  about  the 
incomprehensibilities  which  men  in  former 
days  were  so  fierce  upon,  one  must  have 
i^own  that  one  disagreed  with  all  parties." 
His  intimates  accuse  him  of  coldness  of 
nature ;  he  never  dilates  much  upon  any- 
thing that  interests  him,  though  a  pet  sub- 
ject at  which  he  has  been  wor^g  for 
months, — ^nor  is  he  fond  of  listening  to  the 
never-ending  talk  of  others  about  their 
hobbies,  but,  even  with  Dunsford  and  Mil- 
verton,  votes  for  much  continuity  of  si- 
lence when  the  Friends  in  Council  have 
had  *^  floods  of  discussion,"  and  declares 
his  preference  of  RoUo's  companionship 
(good  dog  RoUo  I)  to  theirs,  unless  sucn 
^ence  be  accorded.  Ellesmere's  regard 
for  BoUo,  and  in  fact  for  all  dumb  crea- 
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tnres,  is  a  characteristic  not  to  be  slurred 
over.  "  Come,  let  us  go  and  see  the  pigs," 
he  exclaims,  at  the  close  of  one  congress — 
"I  hear  them  grunting  over  their  dinner 
in  the  ferm-yard.  I  like  to  see  creatures 
who  can  be  happy  without  a  theory." 
Like  some  other  great  lawyers  of  past  and 
present  days — ^Erskine,  Brougham,  and 
Wilde,  for  instances — ^he  is  very  fond, 
Milverton  tells  him,  "  of  live  creatures  of 
all  kinds — ^men,  women,  and  children  ex- 
cepted"— and  is  ever  making  purchases 
at  Hungerford-market  in  his  walks  home 
from  Westminster  to  his  chambers ;  now 
a  Newfoundland  puppy  of  remarkable  saga- 
city, which  forthwith  gets  the  upper  hand 
of  Rollo ;  now  a  peacock  of  imperial  pre- 
sence and  entire  self  complacency ;  pieeons, 
guinea-pigs,  curious  fowls  of  various  kinds, 
a  jackdaw  of  mark  and  likelihood,  and  a 
hedgehog  which  he  calls  "his  learned 
friend,"  but  which  his  associates  call 
Snoozelem.  His  maxim  is,  Love  me,  not 
only  love  my  dog,  but  my  pig,  my  guinea- 

Eig,  that  is  to  say,  my  pigeons,  and  my 
edgehog.  And  when  iulverton,  in  one 
of  the  colloquies,  expresses  his  wish  to  see 
an  opportunity  of  self-development  extend 
to  animals,  Ellesmcre  savs:  "Mine  does  not 
*  extend'  to  animals:  it  begins  there,  I 
don't  know  whether  it  goes  on.  Benevo- 
lence, you  know,  is  not  my  forte."  Be- 
nevolence 18  his  forte  though,  and  benefi- 
cence too.  As  for  his  faithfrd  Rollo,  it  is 
fine  to  observe  the  entente  cordiale  be- 
tween them — ^to  overhear  the  master's 
half  asides,  muttered  in  piquant  ridicule 
of  something  in  the  essay  or  the  debate, 
and  supposed  to  be  meant  for  the  fisivor- 
ite's  rough  and  ready  ear — and  to  see  that 
favorite  come  boundmg  to  him,  nearly  up- 
setting him  thereby,  in  the  intent  of  com- 
ing to  shake  hands,  as  the  way  of  dogs  is, 
with  his  mouth. 

Ellesmere,  then,  is  "not  a  bad  fellow," 
says  Milverton,  **  at  least  not  so  bad  as  he 
seems" — a  remark  properly  enough  re- 
sented by  Ellesmere,  who  vows  it  is  very 
spitefril  to  represent  him  as  having  less 
spite  than  was  supposed,  "  wearing  me 
about  you  like  a  tame  serpent  with  the 
poison  taken  out  of  him."  Whether  work- 
ing a  problem  in  boyhood,  or  cogitating 
a  qucBstio  vexata  in  manhood,  "  I  very  set 
dom,"  says  Ellesmere,  **  come  to  the  same 
results  as  anybody  else."  So  sarcastic  is 
he,  that  the  gentle  Lucy  wonders  when 
anything  in  nature  will  give  occasion  to 
Hr.  I^lesmere  to  say  anything  good-na- 


tured of  man :  when  she  knows  him  bet- 
ter, she  will  find  the  rugged  cynic  has  a 
heart  tender  as  her  own;  for  he  is  like 
what  one  of  our  queerest  and  best  of  es- 
sayists has  been  called,  a  Diogenes  with 
the  heart  of  a  Saint  John. 

K  EUesmere's  character  is  traced  in 
bold  sharp  strokes,  that  of  Dunsford  is 
happily  shaded  with  delicate  nuances  and 
quiet  tints,  very  effective  in  their  way. 
He  likes  to  listen  rather  than  to  talk ;  and 
by  his  own  account,  when  anything  appo- 
site does  occur  to  him,  it  is  generally  the 
day  after  the  conversation  takes  place. 
But  we  feel  his  presence  "in  Council" 
throughout ;  and  when  he  does  speak,  it 
is  wiUi  a  beniCTant  sagacity,  a  mellow 
good  sense,  imd  often  a  lambent  irony, 
that  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  the 
debate.  On  a  hot  day,  when  the  Friends 
are  all  of  them  lying  about  in  easy  attU 
tudes  on  the  grass,  Dunsford  with  his 
gaiters  forms  a  prominent  as  well  as  a  most 
picturesque  figure.  He  sometimes  puts  a 
question  that  requires  a  stout  quarto  vol- 
ume with  notes  to  answer.  Li  matters  of 
controversy,  he  seldom  wants  more  than 
a  slight  pretext  for  going  over  to  the  char- 
itable side  of  things.  His  sister  manages 
his  Worth  Ashton  home  for  him,  and  does 
not  leave  him  much  to  do  as  regards  the 
management  of  himself ;  but  he  is  tolerant 
of  petticoat  government,  and  checks  the 
first  risings  of  discontent  with  the  me- 
mento, "  But  I  must  not  complain,  as  it 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  loved  and  cared  for 
by  anybody."  He  is  no  white-livered 
nulk-sop,  though.  He  is  prompt  to  glow 
with  enthusiasm  at  a  generous  thought 
or  deed,  and  to  boil  witn  indignation  at  a 
base  or  cruel  one.  When  one  of  Milver- 
ton's  essays  refers  to  Slavery  as  "  the  en- 
during perplexity  of  the  wisest  men,"  the 
good,  mild  pastor  interposes  a  protest : 
"Strike  out  that  word  *  enduring,'  Mil- 
verton ;  endure  it  cannot,  endure  it  shall 
not" — ^to  be  hailed  by  Mlverton  with  a 
delighted  "  Well  done,  my  dear  Dunsford! 
I  have  seen  for  some  time  that  you  have 
been  at  boiling  point,  quite  ready  to  go 
out  in  a  boat  by  yourself  and  attack  a 
slaver  (some  one  did  the  other  day) ;  or 
to  set  up  an  academy  for  Negro  boys  in  a 
slave  state,  perhaps  the  more  dangerous 
thing  of  the  two."  And  if  DunsfoTdnow 
and  then  says  something  that,  by  its  sim- 
plicity and  confiding  mnooence,  elicits 
from  Ellesmere  the  exclamation:  "My 
dear  Dunsford,  what  a  invaluable  creature 
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yon  are,  how  channinely  you  are  imposed 
upon ;"  on  the  other  haiia  he  sometunes 
drops  a  sage  remark  that  prompts  Milver- 
ton  to  say:  ^^I  cannot  help  thinking 
what  a  shrewd  man  you  are,  Dunsford, 
When  you  choose  to  be  so," — and  to  main- 
tarn  that  it  is  Dunsford,  after  all,  who 
on^ht  to  conduct  great  law-cases,  and 
wnte  essays,  instead  of  leaving  such  things 
to  his  two  Friends  in  Council,  and  affect- 
ing the  part  of  a  simple,  unworldly,  re- 
tired man,  content  to  receive  his  impres- 
sions of  men  and  things  from  his  pupils. 
We  share  the  essayist's  admiration  of 
Dunsford's  mild  wisdom — of  the  spectacle 
of  old  age  gracefully  filling  its  high  call- 
ing of  a  cohtinnally-enlargmg  sympathy 
with  the  young,  and  tolerance  for  them. 
^  A  man  has  only  to  become  old  to  be 
tolerant,"  says  Goethe ;  and  adds :  ^^  I  see 
no  &ult  committed  which  I  also  might  not 
have  committed."  Dunsford  is  described 
as  having  reached  to  the  same  level  of 
toleration  by  sheer  goodness  of  nature. 

The  essayist  is,  in  a  good  sense,  a  free- 
thinkmg  and  free-speaking  man.  Practi- 
tical,  sagacious,  earnest,  manly,  opposed 
to  whatever  is  mean,  narrow,  or  afiberal. 
"Tears  ago,"  he  says,  "an  old  college 
friend  defined  this  present  writer  as  a  man 
who  could  say  the  most  audacious  things 
with  the  least  offence."  Puritanism  comes 
in  again  and  again  for  no  left-handed  blow 
from  this  good  strong  arm.  Every  sociid 
mischief  fer  two  centuries  past,  he  says, 
has  been  darkened  and  deepened  by  Puri- 
tanism. It  is  beyond  melan^oly,  it  verges 
on  despair,  he  says,  to  see  ministers  of  re- 
ligion immersed  in  heart-breaking  trash 
myxn  which  no  sect  is  free — ^here  fopperies 
of  discipline — ^there  (still  more  dangerous) 
fopperies  of  doctrine.  -Sw  exegesis  of  the 
text  which  gives  as  a  main  feature  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion,  the  keepbig  oneself 
unspotted  from  the  world,  assures  many 
excellent  clergymen  that  their  "  world," 
their  temptation  to  err,  lies  in  clerical 
niceness  and  over-sanctity,  and  making 
more  and  longer  sermons  than  there  is 
any  occasion  for,  and  insisting  upon  need- 
less points  of  doctrine,  and  makmg  Chris- 
tianity a  stumbling-block  to  many,  and 
turning  Sunday  into  a  ghastly  idol.  If 
all  clergymen  had  been  Christians,  it  is 
observed,  there  would  by  this  time  have 
been  no  science  of  theology.  An  English 
Churchman  though  he  be,  he  avows  his 
long-entertained  belief  that  our  Church 
stands  upon  foundations  which  need  more 


breadth  and  solidity,  both  as  regards  the 
hold  it  ought  to  have  on  the  reason,  and 
on  the  affections  of  its  members — ^that  it 
is  too  impersonal — ^belongs  too  much  to 
books,  set  creeds  and  articles,  and  not 
enoiigh  to  living  men — ^not  admitting 
easily  of  those  modifications  which  ]i& 
requires,  and  which  guard  life  by  adapt- 
ing it  to  what  it  has  to  bear. 

Commend  us  to  him  for  baiting  that 
bugbear,  Conventionality.  Let  whoso 
will, 

praise  the  busy  town — 
He  loves  to  rail  against  it  still, 
For  "  ground  in  yonder  social  mill 
We  rub  each  other's  angles  down, 
And  merge/'  he  says,  "  m  form  and  gloss 
The  pictoresqae  of  man  and  man." 

• 
Thousands  are  grateful  to  him  for  his 
complaint  how  onen  in  society  a  man  goes 
out  from  interested  or  vain  motives,  at 
most  unseasonable  hours,  in  very  un- 
comfortable clothes,  to  sit  or  stand  in  a 
constrained  position,  inhaling  tainted  air, 
suffering  from  great  heat,  and  his  sole 
occupation  or  amusement — to  talk,  only 
to  talk.  Grateftil  for  his  expoaS  of  those 
assemblies  of  fine  people  in  London,  where 
nobody  has  anythm^  to  do,  where  nothing 
is  going  on  but  vapid  conversation,  where 
the  lames  dare  not  move  freely  about, 
and  where  a  good  chorus,  a  childish  game, 
or  even  the  hberty  to  work  or  read,  would 
be  a  perfect  godsend  to  the  whole  assem- 
bly. Grateful  for  his  deadset  against  the 
notion  that  all  activity  must  move  in  cer- 
tain grooves  to  be  owned  as  successfiil  and 
respectable.  Grateful  for  hb  cross-exami- 
nation, conviction,  and  condemnation  of 
the  theory,  that  sell^development,  or  even 
the  development  of  others,  is  not  the  end 
of  life,  but  the  getting  or  doing  something 
which  can  be  weighed,  measured,  ticketed, 
and  in  some  way  proved  to  the  world. 
"  As  for  the  world,"  says  EUesmere,  "  I 
am  one  of  the  fewpersons  who  really  care 
but  little  for  it.  The  hissing  of  collected 
Europe,  provided  I  knew  the  hissers  could 
not  touch  me,  would  be  a  grateful  sound 
rather  than  the  reverse — that  is,  if  heard 
at  a  reasonable  distance."  The  essayist 
may  not  subscribe  to  all  the  flighty  things 
EUesmere  is  pleased  to  say,  but  they  may 
pretty  nearly  all  be  taken,  in  spirit,  as  his 
own,  cum  grano^ — ^it  being  his  express 
design  to  represent  EUesmere  as  a  most 
accompUshed  and  a  thorough  gentleman, 
not  exactly  the  oonventional  gentleman. 
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bnt  a  man  whom  savages  would  certainly 
take  to  be  a  chief  in  his  own  country, 
showing  high  courtesy  to  others  with  a 
sort  of  coomess  as  regards  himsell^  the 
result  of  being  free  from  many  of  the  usual 
small  shames,  petty  ends,  trivial  vanities, 
and  marked  sodal  operations  which,  he 
savs,  dwarf  men  in  their  intercourse  with 
others,  or  make  them  like  clowns  daubed 
over  in  ugly  patches. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  dress,  he  avows,  his 
own  private  opinion  to  be,  that  the  dis- 
comfort caused  by  injudicious  dress  worn 
entirely  in  deference  to  the  most  foolish 
of  mankind,  in  &ct  to  the  tyrannous  ma- 
jority, would  outweigh  many  an  evil  that 
sounds  very  big.  And  he  conjectures 
that,  were  an^ds  to  make  "perfect  re- 
turns" of  statistics  in  thes^  matters,  it 
might  be  seen  that  perhaps  our  every-day 
shaving,  severe  slurt-collars  and  other 
ridiculous  garments,  are  equivalent  to  a 
great  European  war  once  in  seven  years, 
and  that  woman's  stays  do  about  as  much 
harm,  t.  e.  cause  as  much  suffering,  as  an 
occasional  pestilence — say,  for  instance^ 
the  cholera. 

Talk  about  this  age  being  free  from  fear 
of  the  £igot  or  £e  tortur^^[)hamber  ? 
For  his  part,  our  essayist  refers  us  to  &ar 
of  the  social  circle,  fear  of  the  newspaper, 
fear  of  being  odd,  fear  of  what  may  be 
thought  by  people  who  never  did  tmnk, 
still  greater  fear  of  what  somebody  may 
say — and  asks.  Are  not  these  things  a 
dinging  dress  of  torture  f  The  subjects 
of  terror,  he  reminds  us,  vary  so  much  in 
different  times,  that  it  is  diftcult  to  esti- 
mate the  different  degrees  of  courage 
shown  in  resisting  them.  "Men  fear 
public  opinion  now  as  they  did  in  former 
times  the  star-chamber :  and  those  awfbd 
goddesses,  Appearances,  are  to  us  what 
the  Fates  were  to  the  Greeks."  Especially 
are  women  indebted  to  him  for  what  he 
stoutly  says  for  ithem,  and  satirically  says 
to  them,  in  respect  of  conventionality. 
He  advocates  such  changes  in  female  edu- 
cation as  shall  free  them  from  that  "  ab- 
surd timidity  of  mind  more  than  of  body 
which  prevents  their  seeing  things  as  they 
are,  and  makes  them,  and  consequently 
men,  the  victims  of  conventionality." 
So  wedded  is  the  feminine  nature  to  what 
it  is  accustomed  to,  that  Ellesmere  asserts 
his  conviction  that  if  it  were  customary  to 
have  the  right  hand  thumbs  of  aU  people 
in  the  upper  dasses  cut  off,  the  women 
would  all  vow  that  it  was  an  elegant  cus- 


tom. The  wajr  in  'which  tlie  Friends  in 
Council  "ventilate"  conventional  hum> 
drums,  illustrates  the  advice  given  by  St, 
Marc  Girardin  in  one  of  his  JSasais  d$ 
Morale:  "  Ayez  des  amis,  si  vous  vivos 
dans  les  temps  tranquilles  et  calmes,  afin 
d'ezaminer  avec  eux  les  regies  que  lo 
monde  s'est  feites,  et  de  les  vivifier  par  un 
pen  de  controverse :  car,  si  le  doute  tue 
la  morale,  la  routine  la  tue  anssi."  Or  at 
Mrs.  Browning's  hero  words  it, 

For  this  age  shows,  to  mj  thiokiDg,  still  man 

infideki  to  Adam, 
Than  directly,  by  pro&68ioD,ump1e  infidels  to  God 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  essayist's 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  progress, 
and  the  true  rights  of  man.  The  most 
admirable  precepts,  he  sees,  are  dirown 
from  time  to  time  upon  this  cauldron  of 
human  affidrs,  and  seem  oftentimes  only 
to  make  it  blaze  the  higher ;  but  that 
hinders  not  his  proffering  adnurable  pre- 
cepts of  his  own,  nor  represses  his  san- 
gume  aspirations  on  behalf  of  the  woiid, 
his  £uth  in  the  increasing  purpose  that 
through  the  ages  runs.  He  is  oneery  and 
geniaf-fiuspects  that  Solomon  was  rather 
melancholy  than  wise,  when  he  pro- 
nounced Uiat  Wisdom  is  sorrow — ^holds 
that  the  more  variety  men  have  in  their 
amusements  the  better — and  believes  that 
some  day  it  will  be  found  out,  that  to 
bring  up  a  man  with  a  genial  nature,  a 
good  temper,  and  a  happy  form  of  mind, 
is  a  greater  effect  than  to  perfect  him  in 
much  knowledge  and  many  accomplish- 
ments. He  knows  of  no  waj  so  sure  of 
making  others  happy  as  of  being  so  one- 
sd:^  to  be^  with:  not  that  people  are 
to  be  sdf-imsorbed ;  but  they  are  to  drink 
in  nature  and  life  a  little :  from  a  genial, 
wisely-developed  man,  good  things  radi* 
ate;  whereas,  your  phSanthropical,  out- 
and-dried  benevolent  people  are  very  apt 
to  be  one-sided  and  fiissy,  and  not  of  the 
sweetest  temper  if  others  will  not  be 
good  and  happy  in  their  way.  Certainly 
one  of  the  most  charming  characteristios 
of  our  essayist,  is  the  kmdlv,  unpreten- 
tious, unpolemical  tact,  with  which  he 
rather  suggests  than  argues  out,  rather 
intimates  than  demonstrates,  what  he  has 
to  teadu 

In  touching  on  his  style,  and  art  of 
composition,  some  notice  is  due  to  that 
lavish  use  of  imagery  and  illustration  to 
whidi  he  more  tham  once  calls   atteur 
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tion.  IdTerton  is  mnch  g^en  to  the 
figurative  and  metaphoric.  **0h,  I  am 
no  match  for  you  if  you  once  get  amongst 
metaphors,''  says  EUesmere  to  him :  "  it 
is  yonr  t^e.»*  To  which  Milverton  re- 
plies, that  these  are  subjects  the  truth  of 
whidi  can  never  be  so  well  brought  out 
as  by  the  aid  of  metaphors,  which  give 
body  and  circumstance  to  thinj^s  incapa- 
ble of  adequate  representation  if  discussed 
in  cold  though  precise  terms.  EUesmere 
is  struck  by  this  remark,  and  owns,  in  his 
own  op^n  way,  that  he  dares  say  there's 
truth  as  well  as  cleverness  in  it — ^though 
still  of  opinion,  that  metaphors  have  done 
it  least  as  much  harm  by  introducing 
filsehood  as  good  the  other  way.  ^'  But 
Tou  have  made  a  good  plea,"  he  adds, 
^and  you  may  indSge  in  as  many  meta- 

Shors  as  you  like."  Jtfilverton  does  in- 
olge  in  a  good  many  accordingly.  His 
flgm^  of  speedi  are  often  pregnant  with 
meaning,  and  come  in  witn  happy  relief 
and  illuminative  power.  Thus  he  says 
there  are  men  whose  talents  for  govern- 
ing are  not  developed  until  they  are 
|ri£oed  in  power,  like  the  Pahn-branches 
which  spring  out  onlv  at  the  top  of  the 
tree.  Many  a  man,  he  says,  has  a  kind 
of  mental  Icaleidoseope,  where  the  bits  of 
broken  glass  are  his  own  merits  and  for- 
tunes, and  they  &11  into  harmonious  ar- 
rangements and  delight  him-— often  most 
niischievouslv  and  to  his  ultimate  detri- 
ment, but  they  are  a  present  pleasure. 
Remarking  on  the  kind  of  remorseftd 
despair  that  is  chiefly  grounded  on  a  fool- 
s' belief  that  individual  words  or  actions 
constitute  the  whole  life  of  man,  whereas 
they  are  often  not  fiiir  representatives  of 
eyen  portions  of  it,  he  illustrates  his  posi- 
tion tnus :  "  The  fragments  of  rock  in  a 
mountain  stream  may  tell  much  of  its 
history,  are  in  &ct  results  of  its  doings, 
but  they  are  not  the  stream.  They  were 
brought  down  when  it  was  turbid;  it 
may  now  be  clear :  they  are  as  much  the 
result  of  other  circumstances  as  of  the 
action  of  the  stream :  their  history  is  fit- 
ful :  they  give  us  no  sure  intelligence  of 
the  fixture  course  of  the  stream,  or  of  the 
nature  of  its  waters:  and  may  scarcely 
show  more  than  that  it  has  not  alwa^ 
been  as  it  is."  This  to  show,  in  a  simili- 
tude, that  the  actions  of  men  are  oftien 
indifferent  indications  of  the  men  them- 
selves. To  which  similitude,  by  the  way, 
EUesmere  objects,  in  the  conversazione 


at  the  end  of  the  essay,  as  *Hoo  much 
worked  out:"  observing  that  when  we 
speak  of  similes  not  going  on  four  legs, 
we  imply  that  a  simue  is  at  best  but  a 
four-legged  animal — ^whereas  thisforegoing 
comparison  of  life  to  a  mountain  stream, 
the  rocks  brought  down  by  it  bein^  the 
actions,  is  almost  a  centipede  of  a  smdle. 
EUesmere  suggests  a  mathematical  simUe 
of  his  own,  in  preference ;  but  AClverton 
holds  to  the  centipede. 

Again :  on  the  subject  of  the  seclusion 
of  the  world's  thinking  few,  MUverton 
remarks :  ^*  The  miU-streams  that  turn  the 
clappers  of  the  world  arise  in  soUtary 
places:" — ^which  his  critic  caUs  not  a  bad 
metaphor,  but  untrue.  And  when  MU- 
verton, lamenting  the  present  aspect  of 
our  cathedrals,  says  that  we  look  about, 
thinking  when  piety  fiUed  every  comer, 
**  and  feel  that  tne  cathedral  is  too  big  for 
the  Reli^on  which  is  a  dried'-up  tmng 
that  rattles  in  this  empty  space,"  EUes- 
mere declares  this  the  boldest  simUe  he 
has  heard  a  long  time. 

Another  characteristic  passage.  MU- 
verton refers  to  an  appearance  in  nature, 
by  which  he  has  often  been  put  in  mind 
of  the  effect  of  temper  upon  men :  "  It  is 
in  the  lowlands  near  the  sea,  where,  when 
the  tide  is  not  up  (the  man  out  of  temper), 
there  is  a  shiny,  patchy,  diseased-looidng 
surfiice  of  mud  and  sick  seaweed.  You 
pass  by  in  a  few  hours,  there  is  a  beauti- 
ral  lake,  water  up  to  the  green  grass  (the 
man  in  temper  again^,  and  the  whole 
landscape  bnUiant  witn  reflected  light." 
And  to  complete  the  likeness,  EUesmere 
adds,  the  good  temper  and  the  fuU  tide 
last  about  the  same  time — ^with  some  men 
at  least.  "  It  is  so  like  you,  MUverton," 
he  says, "  to  have  that  simUe  in  your  mind. 
There  is  notlnng  you  see  in  nature,  but 
you  must  instantly  find  a  paraUel  for  it  in 
man."  Certainly  MUverton  has  a  knack 
at  making  simUes,  and  EUesmere  a  zest 
for  criticising  them  when  made.  Nor  is 
he  particular  who  is  the  maker.  Duns- 
ford  sententiously  observes,  i  propos  of 
relaxed  phUanthropic  efforts,  that  Custom 
soon  melts  off  the  wings  which  Novelty 
alone  has  lent  to  Benevolence, — "And 
down  comes  the  charitable  Icarus,"  quoth 
EUesmere, — adding,  from  a  critical  point 
of  view,  "A  very  good  simUe,  my  dear 
Dunsford,  but  rather  of  the  Latin  verse 
order.  I  almost  see  it  worked  into  an 
hexameter  and  pentameter,  and  deUght- 
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ing  the  heart  of  an  Eton  boy."  Elles- 
mere  a  raisan:  Dunsford  cannot  compete 
with  Milverton  in  this  line  of  things. 

Sometimes  Milverton  criticises  his  own 
metaphors.  As  where,  showing  that  all 
things  are  so  connected  together,  that,  in 
matters  of  study,  a  man  who  knows  one 
subject  well,  cannot,  if  he  would,  fidl  to 
have  acquired  much  besides, — ^he  contin- 
ues :  ^^^d  that  man  will  not  be  likely  to 
keep  fewer  pearls  who  has  a  string  to  put 
them  on,  than  he  who  picks  them  up  and 
throws  them  together  without  metnod." 
This,  however,  he  observes,  is  a  very  poor 
metaphor  to  represent  the  matter — ^for 
what  he  would  aim  at  producing,  not 
merely  holds  together  what  is  gained,  but 
has  vitality  in  itself^  is  always  growing. 

As  the  Friends  in  Council  saunter  to- 
gether through  the  close  lanes  near  Worth 
Ashton,  Milverton  compares  a  hedge 
they  are  passing,  bedight  with  fern,  and 
wild  strawberry,  and  foxglove,  to  a  pic- 
ture of  human  life — beautiful  and  com- 
plete in  its  bold  variety,  whereas  men 
would  have  one  sturdy  quickset  of  the 
same  height  and  color — ^both  in  their  fel- 
low-men and  in  their  hedges.  "  Now  we 
are  off  upon  our  similitudes,"  exclaims 
EUesmere,  in  his  best  be-wigged  and 
gowned  "Sir,  I  object"  manner.  "I 
thought  it  soon  would  be  so.  My  dear 
fellow,  cannot  you  look  at  a  bit  of  nature 
and  enjoy  it  for  yourself  without  troubling 
yourself  about  resemblances,  and  bringing 
m  men  on  all  occasions?"  Milverton 
replies,  that  he  does  not  look  out  for 
resemblances :  they  a^t  once  occur  to  him. 
Within  a  few  minutes  of  his  learned 
friend's  rebuke,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  the 
learned  friend  himself  when  arguing  that 
there  is  more  friend^p  at  the  Uttle  boy 
time  of  life  than  at  any  other,  falling  into 
metaphoric  diction,  and  saying :  "  They 
are  then  evenly-formed  creatures,  like 
bricks,  which  can  be  laid  dose  to  one 
another.  The  grown-up  man  is  Uke  a 
fortress,  angular-shaped,  with  a  moat 
round  it,  standing  alone."  Who  is  it 
that  is  now  involved  in  metaphors  ?  Lucy 
asks. 

EUesmere,  again,  is  talking  of  the  bene- 
fits of  travelling,  and  affirms  that  Horace 
may  sa^  what  ne  likes  about  care  laying 
hold  of^the  tow-rope  of  a  steamer,  or  sit- 
ting behind  the  horseman  like  his  master's 
coat  strapped  round  a  groom ;  but  a  judi- 
cious traveller  cuts  the  tow-rope  or  un- 
does the  buckle,  and  care  is  obliged  to 


drop  off  behind.  *' Very  Horatian  these 
similes !"  is  the  classical  Dunsford's  com- 
ment ;  for  Dunsford's  turn  to  criticise  has 
come:  thus  does  the  whirligig  of  time 
bring  round  his  revenges.  A  certain  &- 
miliar  humor,  as  in  this  paraphrase  of  post 
equitem  sedet  atra  Cura^  distinguishes 
many  of  the  similes  introduced  in  these 
volumes.  There  are  perhaps  as  many  of 
them  quaint  and  homely  as  graceful  and 
refinecL  Those  who  grumble  that  every- 
thing in  life  is  not  turned  out  as  neat  as  a 
Long-Acre  carriage,  are  taught  ^lat  Na- 
ture herself  with  her  vague  and  flowing 
ways,  cannot  at  all  fit  m  with  a  right- 
angled  person,  and  that  as  there  are  other 
precise  angular  creatures,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  collisions  of  Society,  that 
these  sharp-edged  persons  should  wound 
each  other  terribly.  A  man  vexed  by 
disproportionate  care  for  little  things,  who 
accordingly  finds  many  more  causes  of 
offence  uian  other  men,  and  each  offence 
more  bitter  than  others  find  it,  is  said  to 
have  "  a  garment  embroidered  with  hooksi 
which  catches  at  everything  that  passes 
by."  It  is  Dunsford's  opinion,  in  con-' 
tempt  of  the  booksellers'  puffing  system, 
that  good  books,  "  if  there  are  such  things, 
should  be  sought  after,  and  not  poked  in 
the  &ces  of  purchasers  like  Jews'  pen- 
knives at  coadb  doors."  People  in  autnor- 
ity,  says  EUesmere,  are  as  fearful  of  at- 
tacking any  social  evU  as  men  are  of  cut- 
ting down  old  trees  about  their  houses — 
though  he  owns  there  is  always  something 
to  be  said  for  the  old  trees.  (MUverton, 
by-the-by,  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
improve  the  simile;  and  remarks  that  it 
would  be  mostly  better,  though,  to  cut 
them  down  at  once,  and  begm  to  plant 
something  at  the  proper  dii^ance  from 
their  houses.)  Virtuous  people,  who  hav- 
ing been  carefuUy  tended  and  carefully 
brought  up,  plume  themselves  on  their 
virtue,  are  reminded,  that  the  dainty  vase 
which  is  kept  under  a  glass  case  in  a 
drawing-room,  should  not  be  too  proud  of 
remaining  without  a  flaw,  considering  its 
ereat  advantages.  Those  who  cherish  the 
delusion  that  reading  and  writing  alone 
wiU  do  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  that 
with  the  copy-book  and  ruleof  tnree  their 
education  may  finish,  are  assured,  that 
vou  mi^ht  as  well  prepare  for  a  Uberal 
hospitahty  by  a  good  apparatus  for  roast^ 
ing  and  boiling,  but  never  putting  on  any 
viands,  so  that  the  kitchen  machinery 
went  on  grinding  unceasingly,  with  no 
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contentment  to  the  appetites  of  the  hun- 
gry. Compassionately  regarding  the  fig- 
trees  against  the  wall  of  an  English  gar- 
den, and  feeling  how  disgusted  they  must 
be  at  the  dimate  which  needs  such  a  po- 
rition  for  them,  Milverton  muses,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  thing  is  only  what 
the  ^eatest  men  have  had  to  endure,  to 
fiye  m  an  uncongenial  clime,  and  to  bring 
forth  fimit  with  painM  culture,  and  under 
most  adverse  circumstances;  ^'so  you 
must  not  complain,  he  says,"  *'  though  you 
are  nailed  up  against  the  walL" 

But  of  the  space  at  our  command,  an 
inordinate  measure  has  been  bestowed  on 
tropes  and  similitudes.  As  to  the  author's 
style  in  general,  it  is  that  of  one  ^'  qui 
Toudrait  produire  dans  son  style  la  tran- 

![uillite  modeste  et  bardie  de  ses  pens6es." 
t  has  been  remarked  that,  properly  speak- 
ing, he  has  no  formulae  that  can  be  said  to 
constitute  a  style :  it  "  everywhere  drops 
upon  the  subject  like  drapery,  and  shapes 


itself  to  it ;"  his  thought  being  rather  of 
what  he  is  saying,  thim  of  how  he  is  say- 
ing it — so  that  matter  takes  precedence  of 
manner,  and  assimilates  it  to  itself^  pro 
re  ncUA.  ^^  Hence  he  is  as  various  as  his 
themes,  and  always  new  and  peculiar." 
Sometimes  he  may  be  "  crude  and  hard," 
occasionally  a  little  difficult  of  construction 
(to  very  light  infentry  readers) ;  but  tak- 
ing him  for  all  in  all,  he  justifies  the  pane- 
gyric that  has  been  passed  upon  Imu — 
that  he  contrives,  namely,  to  interest  you 
in  every  thing  he  says ;  so  that  whether 
ou  differ  from  him,  or  agree  with  him, 
e  equally  interests  and  fascinates  your 
attention.  ^'  It  is  like  listening  to  a  per- 
son speaking  with  one  of  those  melodious 
voices  that  melt  into  your  heart.  You 
love  to  hear  him  speak  even  if  you  dissent 
from  every  word  he  utters."  What  a 
thing  for  the  essay,  in  its  day  of  decline 
and  cold  obstruction,  the  rise  and  progress 
of  such  an  Essay-writer  as  this  I 
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Lett  us  set  out  by  entering  our  protest 
against  the  ignorance  or  hypocrisy  which 
IB  at  the  base  of  the  main  complaint 
brought  against  Mr.  Thackeray,  by  some 
who  have  not  been  indisposed  to  concede 
to  him  the  possession  of  the  most  brilliant 
dnlities.  There  has  been  a  loud  cry 
raised,  (and  in  the  name  of  religion  too  1) 
that  this  writer  represents  men  and  women 
as  worse  than  they  are ;  that  the  major- 
ity of  his  dramatis  peraofUB  are  mean,  or 
nudicious,  or  stupid,  or  vain,  or  have  two 
CT  more  of  these  and  other  disauidifica- 
tions  together ;  that  absolutely  aomirable 
characters  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  his 
social  world ;  that  his  very  good  people 
are  few  and  far  between;  and  that  nis 

^  The  NewcoTMA,  Memoirs  of  o  mosi  re^peciatk 
EmvOy,  Edited  bj  Abthub  PEiTDEMiiis,  Esq.  Lon- 
don, 1854-5. 

Tkt  Life  of  Eenry  Fielding^  with  notices  of  his 
WriHngSj  his  Times^  and  Contemporaries.  By  FbsD" 
moK  Lawbxncb.    London,  1S&6. 


amiable  persons  are  sometimes  stupid,  at 
least  to  a  degree  that  would  prevent  their 
shining  at  a  London  dinner-party.  Does 
not  the  accusation,  put  plainly,  confute 
itself  and  turn  to  the  credit  of  the  ac- 
cused for  clear-sightedness?  For  our 
parts,  we  should  rather  be  disposed  to 
charge  Mr.  Thackeray  with  the  opposite 
error,  were  we  not  convinced  that  a  nov- 
elist who  should  represent  the  world  with 
its  average  amount  of  malice,  stupidity, 
meanness  and  vanity,  would  be  absolutely 
unreadable.  Let  the  reader  take  a  glance, 
first  over  the  score  or  so  of  portraits  in 
the  "Newcomes,"  and  then  over  the 
score  or  so  of  his  own  acquaintance — in- 
cluding, of  course,  himself  and  let  him 
candidly  say  whether,  the  numbers  pre- 
supposed equal,  he  knows  as  many  wor- 
thy people  as  Mr.  Pendennis,  in  his  edito- 
rial capacity  pretends  to  depict.  Of 
course,  we  are  assuming,  thouc^h  this  is, 
perhaps,  un&ir,  that  our  reader  knows 
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his  own  fnends  and  himself  ad  intimately 
as  he  is  allowed  to  become  acquainted 
with  that  ^*  most  respectable  femily,^  the 
Newcomes,  and  those  who  are  asdodated 
with  it.  This,  however,  being  premised, 
we  certainly  should  judge  him  nappy,  if^ 
among  his  peculiar  score,  he  can  find 
matches  for  the  great-minded  gentleman, 
Colonel  Newcome;  the  high  and  sweet 
lady,  the  Countess  of  Florae ;  the  (oonnd- 
ering  the  disadvantages  of  her  bringing 
up)  remarkably  right-minded  Miss  Ethel ; 
the  frank  and  honorable  boy  Clive;  the 
honest  andindependent,  and  withal  amiable 
Miss  Honeyman ;  the  immaculate  matron, 
Mrs.  Laura;  the  unpretentious  wife-and- 
home-loiong  member  of  parliament,  her 
husband ;  the  meek  man  of  genius,  d.  J., 
not  to  speak  of  others  of  less  simifioatit, 
or  a  more  mixed  quality,  as  F.  Baylmm, 
Sherrick,  George  Barnes,  Lady  Wdham, 
De  Florae,  Lord  Kew,  Miss  Cann,  and 
half-a-dozen  others,  who  are  **  all  right  at 
heart,"  as  the  cant  and  very  questionable 
phrase  goes.  Against  this  galaxy  of  ex- 
cellence, what  have  we  of  the  utterly 
abominable  to  put  in  the  scale?  Only 
Barnes  Newcome,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  Mrs. 
Hobson  Newcome,  and  Lady  Kew,  all  of 
whom,  except  the  last,  let  it  be  allowed, 
(for  it  is  true,)  are  extremely  common 
characters,  though  we  have  not,  conmion- 
ly,  the  means  of  becoming  so  thoroughly 
and  philosophically  acquainted  with  tnem 
as  in  these  mstances.  Why  do  we  go  on 
calling  ourselves  "  miserable  sinners"  on 
Sundays,  if  we  are  to  abuse  Mr.  Thacke- 
ray on  week-days  for  making  out  many  of 
us  to  be  somewhat  less  than  saints?  The 
plain  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  is  de- 
cried for  exactly  that  quality  which  con- 
stitutes his  originality,  namely,  his  finth- 
folness  to  some  important  point,  or  points 
of  truth,  hitherto  denied  or  disregarded. 
We  are  all,  nominally,  orthodox  on  the 
point  of  human  imperfection  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  now  that  Mr.  Thackeray  insists 
on  proving  in  detail,  that  there  is  really 
some  substantial  verity  in  the  charge,  he 
meets  with  a  most  heretical  roar  of  disap- 
probation. He  is  the  Athanasius  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  peccability. 

This  subject,  the  &rther  it  is  examined, 
brings  the  greater  credit  to  our  client. 
Other  writers  have  represented  the  world 
in  as  evU  a  light,  but  few  have  done 
the  work  with  such  oonscience-con'ricting 
truth.  Mr.  Thackeray  makes  a  third  with 
Shakespeare  and  Fielding  in  tiiis^  that  all 


his  discreditable  eharaoters  have  an  un- 
happy trick  of  daiming  kindred  with  ub. 
Without  desiring  to  undervalue  the  great 
ability  of  Mr.  Dickens,  it  most  be  allowed^ 
for  example,  that  his  bad  people  have  th^ 
unreal  though  convement  quality  of  setf 
isolation  from  the  tolerable  part  of  ha^ 
manity — ^to  wluch,  of  course,  every  reader 
belongs.  We  cut  them  with  a  perfect 
conscience;  we  cannot  even  exchange  a 
nod  with  such  unmistakeably  disreputable 
persons.  But  the  three  writers  abov« 
mentioned  are  more  profound  in  their  eth- 
nology. They  display  to  the  conscience 
of  the  ^*  most  respectable  persons,^'  the 
links  by  which  they  are  more  than  blood- 
relatives  of  the  most  unknowable  scoun- 
drels. Again,  the  good  people  in  Mr. 
Thackeray's  writings  are  apt  to  displease 
us,  strange  as  this  may  seem,  for  the  very 
same  reason.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of 
less  veracious  writers  permit  themselves 
to  be  admired  at  a  distance,  and  without 
insisting  that  we  shall  be  like  them,  for 
the  very  sufficient  reason  that  this  is  im- 
possible. But  Mr.  Thackeray's  good  peo- 
ple afiront  us  with  a  display  of  our  own 
possibilities.  If  we  are  not  as  good  as 
they  are,*  we  ought  to  be,  and  we  know 
it ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  blush  at  mean- 
ness, malice,  vanity,  and  folly,  which 
others,  so  clearly  sharing  the  same  human- 
ity with  ourselves,  have  abandoned,  or  re- 
fused to  take  up  with.  Furthermore,  be- 
tween perfect  neroes  and  heroines,  and 
imperfect  readers,  the  distance  is  not  mea- 
surable ;  and,  as  all  mathematicians  know, 
the  relations  between  infinity  and  zero  are 
remarkable,  and  by  beginners  in  algebra 
these  entities,  (or  nonentities)  are  apt  to 
be  confounded.  But  between  imperfect 
readers  and  much  less  imperfect  Colonels 
Newcome  and  Countesses  de  Florae,  the 
distance  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  not, 
hj  any  slignt  of  conscience,  to  be  confused 
with  nullity. 

These  ^[ualities  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  re- 
cent writmgs,  while  they  scandalize  large 
classes,  confer  upon  his  books  an  inex- 
pressiUe  attraction  and  value  for  those 
who  really  believe  in  original  ran  and 
human  imperfeclibility.  If  Mr.  Thackeray 
wrote  only  half  as  well  as  he  docs,  many 
people  who  now  oritioiso,  would  be  whole^ 
Side  admirers  of  his  works.  He  is  not 
half-cracked,  which  is  unfortunate  for  his 
reputation  with  those  who  judge  of  ge- 
nius by  the  fracture.  He  has  a  feeling  of 
the  responsibility  of  possessing  intelleotnal 
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pow^  or,  at  all  eveoits,  he  aote  as  if  he 
had,  (which  is  all  that  concerns  us^  and 
n^lects  no  means  of  making  it  efficient 
and  prodactiye.  His  business  is  to  paint 
the  world,  and  for  that  purpose  he  goes 
to  look  at  it,  and  does  not  wish  Nature 
out  of  the  way,  as  Foseli  did,  in  order 
that  his  egotistical  &nc7  may  have  unim- 
peded play;  and  his  successiye  yrorks  bear 
that  amnistakable  badge  of  conscientious 
workmanship,  suocessive  improvement. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  peculiar  "  style"  reaches 
perfection  in  the  "Newcomes."    We  say 
ois  peculiar  style,  because,  in  that  ex<]^uisite 
novel  ^^£smond,"  he  has  proved  Imnself 
capable  of  assuming  a  style,  which,  though 
throughout  sustained  and  fiiultless,  is  evi- 
dently not  that  which  pleases  him  best, 
however  much  it  may  be  preferred  by 
manv  of  his  readers,  and  those,  perhaps^ 
the  best  worth  pleasing.    The  chief  fiiult 
of  hk  ordinary  and  aum  style  is  also  the 
fault  of  Fieldmg's;   namely,  a  habit  of 
winking  the  eye,  as  it  were,  at  the  reader, 
as  he  goes  on.    We  suppose  that  most 
readers  like  this,  as  those  are  generally 
popular  &vorites  who  do  it.     For  our 
parU,  we  could  well  dispense  with  the 
oomdliment  to  ourselves  supposed  to  be 
impaed,  for  the  sake  of  the  ^ain  to  the 
novelist's  dignity.    With  the  smgle  draw- 
hack,  however,  of  this  defect,  Mr.  Thadie- 
ray's  present  style  is  a  marvel  of  com- 
pleteness and  culture ;  and,  to  appreciate 
It  properly,  the  degrees  through  which 
Uus  writer  has  passed  in  attaining  it  should 
beexamined.  Mr.  Thackeray  was  a  ^' crack 
writer"  fifteen  years  ago.    It  is  exactly 
fifteen  years  ago  that  there  appeared  in 
the  ^^Times^^  newspaper   an   article   on 
Fielding,  which  is  too  marked  in  its  man- 
ner, and  in  its  anticipation  of  the  views 
expressed  in  the  ^^  Lectures  on  the  English 
Humorists,"  for  there  to  be  a  moment's 
doubt  as  to  the  authorship.    The  '*  Times^* 
literary  articles  are  always  in  the  most 
striking  style  that  can  be  had  for  money. 
Bnt  let  the  reader,  who  has  easy  access 
to  a  file  of  that  newspaper,  compare  the 
article  in  question  (September  8,  1840) 
with  the  ^^Lecture  on  Fielding  in  the 
English  Humorists."     There  is  exactly 
the  same  order  of  views  and  intellectual 
merit  in  both,  but  there  is  nearly  as  much 
difference  between  the  two  styles  as  there 
is  between  smoke  and  flame. 

The  ^fferenoe  between  Fielding  and 
Thackeray,  in  respect  of  that  breadth  of 
handling  m  which  it  has  been  complained 


that  the  latter  is  inferior  to  the  former,  is 
a  difference  mainly  of  the  times  lived  in 
and  depicted  by  these  writers.  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  Fielding  would  have 
dared  to  describe  a  Squire  Western,  or  a 
Lady  Bellaston,  for  the  edification  of  sub- 
scribers to  modem  circulating  libraries  f 
Could  the  respective  virtues  and  failings 
of  a  Joseph  Andrews  and  a  Tom  Jones 
have  been  set  forth,  in  a  time  when  the 
lips  of  novelist  and  dramatist  are  abso- 
lutely locked,  with  regard  to  that  whidi 
still  exercises,  as  it  ever  did,  and  evet 
must,  the  chief  moral  energies  of  almost 
aU  men,  during  many,  and  those  the  most 
dramatic  years  of  their  lives  ?  We  do  not 
complain  of  this  refinement  of  modem 
speech,  though  we  doubt  whether  it  goes 
much  deeper.  On  the  contrary,  we 
heartily  wish  the  reform  were  more 
thorough  than  it  is,  and  that  men  should 
never  rise,  even  from  their  talk  over 
their  wine,  with  the  flavor  in  their  mouths 
and  minds  of  a  phrase,  or  a  sentiment 
which  ought  to  make  them  blush  to  *Moin 
the  ladies."  Reforms  often  advance  nom 
superficial  to  profound,  and  a  pure  tongue 
is  a  laudable  hypocrisy,  if  it  be  nothmg 
better.  Art,  it  is  true,  has  hitherto  been 
a  sufferer  by  the  improvement.  That  it 
will  not  be  so  in  the  long  run,  we  are  con- 
vinced: for  every  thing  that  really  betters 
life  must  better  that  which  is  its  repre* 
sentative :  but  life,  as  we  have  said,  is  not 
as  yet,  probably,  very  substantially  better 
in  this  respect;  and  the  novelist  and 
dramatist  are  meanwhile  under  the  unhap- 
py necessity  of  representing  a  society 
which  dares  not,  and  ou^ht  not  to  dare, 
to  seem  no  better  than  it  is.  The  breadth 
of  treatment  which  is  thus  impossible  for 
the  modem  novelist,  is  substituted  in  Mr. 
Thackeray's  works  by  a  subtlety  of  hand* 
ling  whicm  is  almost  equally  admirable, 
and  which  would  scarcely  be  compatible 
with  the  strength  of  light  and  shade  we 
find  in  Fielding.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  as 
much  the  originator  of  this  kind  of  writing 
as  Fielding  was  of  the  other ;  and  if  there 
are  numerous  little  indications  of  rever- 
ence and  imitation  of  the  latter  in  the 
works  of  the  former,  the  two  writers,  in 
their  main  characteristics,  are  absolute 
opposites,  although,  as  we  have  said,  that 
opposition  is  probably  no  more  than  the 
natural  reflection,  by  two  first-rate  minds, 
of  the  opposite  social  character  of  their 
times.  We  are  all  of  us  disciples  of  that 
school  of  the  new  science  of  moral  anato* 
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my,  of  which  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  master ; 
and  it  is  emphatically  true  of  him,  as  of 
all  other  great  writers,  that  he  is  only 
^'outrunning  the  age  in  the  direction 
which  it  is  spontaneously  taking." 

There  is  nothing  more  easy  or  unprofit- 
able than  running  "parallels,"  as  they  are 
called,  when  there  is  little  or  no  panillel- 
ism  in  the  case.  The  only  important 
point  of  similarity  between  Thackeray  and 
Fielding  is  soon  stated  and  done  with; 
and  it  consists  in  what  we  may  regard  as 
the  unquestionable  fact,  that  these  writers 
are  the  two  greatest  painters  of  human 
nature,  as  it  actually  is,  that  we  have  ever 
had,  Shakespeare  alone  excepted.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are  the 
two  greatest  novelists;  because  a  good 
many  things  besides  a  profound  know- 
ledge o^  and  power  of  rendering,  human 
nature,  go  to  the  making  of  a  first-rate 
novel.  Y  et  we  should  hesitate  before  we 
placed  any  works  higher  than  "Amelia" 
and  "Esmond"  in  the  ranks  of  general 
novelesque  perfection. 

Since  there  are  probably  few  of  our 
readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
"Newcomes,"  we  will  assume  such  ac- 
quaintance in  the  few  remarks  we  are 
about  to  make  concerning  the  detsils  of 
this  book. 

It  contains  more  than  one  illustration 
of  a  truth  which  we  have  long  felt,  but 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  commonly  re- 
cognized, that,  great  as  Mr.  Thackeray  is 
as  a  satirist,  he  is  still  greater  as  a  serious 
writer.  In  our  opinion,  he  never  rose  so 
high  as  in  "Esmond,"  in  which  the  satir- 
rist,  for  a  time,  became  the  grave  historian. 
There  are  examples  of  high  and  pure  pa- 
thos in  the  "Newcomes"  which  are  scarce- 
ly surpassed  elsewhere :  the  whole  character 
of  Colonel  Newcome  has  an  epic  dignity 
about  it,  and  all  his  history,  after  his  loss 
of  fortune,  especially  his  retirement  as 
the  Grey-friars  pensioner,  is  as  full  as  it 
can  be  of  that  noble  pathos  which  consists 
in  the  display  of  an  humble  and  heroic 
superiority  to  worldly  ill.  Aristophanes 
was  right  in  laughing  at  Euripides  for 
trying  to  evoke  tears  by  the  mere  fiict  of 
suffermg.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  pathos 
in  that  by  itselfl  It  may  even  be  ridicu- 
lous, as  the  "base,  self-pitying  tears"  of 
Thersites.  But,  we  can  scarcely  tell  why, 
there  is  always  something  in  true  nobility 
of  character  which  makes  the  tears  "rise 
in  the  heart  and  gather  to  the  eyes"  of 
those  who  merit  to  behold  it.    It  is  an 


evidence  of  immortality  which  we  cannot 
resist,  and  the  tears,  perhaps,  come  by 
way  of  unconscious  protest  against  thie 
ordinary  baseness  of  our  mortal  lives. 

Of  the  various  illustrations  which  this 
work  affords  of  those  of  the  writer's 
merits  which  are  universally  admitted  we 
have  not  spoken,  and  do  not  intend  to 
speak,  our  purpose  being  mainly  at  present 
to  do  iustice  to  him  in  particulars  in 
which  justice  has  been  hitherto  generally 
refused.  His  view  of  the  characters  of 
women  is  one  of  these  points.  It  is  con- 
stantly said  of  his  female  characters,  that 
when  they  are  amusing  and  agreeable 
they  are  worthless,  and  that  when  they 
are  good  they  are  stupid.  Mrs..  Laura 
and  Ethel  are  contradictions  of  this  charge, 
unless  indeed  it  is  stupid  not  to  talk  epi- 
grams, and  not  to  despise  religion.  For 
Mrs.  Laura  we  profess  an  unbounded  es- 
teem and  affection,  and  think  that  we  can- 
not give  her  higher  praise  than  that  of 
saying  she  reminds  us  of  Fielding's 
"Amelia,"  whom  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Thackeray  in  regarding  as  the  loveliest 
female  character  ever  described  in  prose 
or  verse.  Ethel,  too,  though  vastly,  less 
attractive  than  Mrs.  Laura,  is  neither  stu- 
pid nor  bad.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  almost 
the  only  modem  writer  who  has  under- 
stood that  the  secret  of  describing  the 
character  of  a  true  woman  is  to  do  it  by 
negatives.  When  we  have  read  all  about 
Laura  Bell,  afterwards  Mrs.  Pendennis, 
what  do  we  know  about  her  except  that 
she  illustrates  that  sweet  and  golden  me- 
dium, that  moderation  in  all  things,  whidi 
is  the  great  charm  of  the  feminine  nature, 
and  which  makes  its  highest  positive 
praise  that  which  is  the  principsd  thing 
predicated  of  her  in  the  Bible,  namely, 
discretion,  "A  fidr  woman  without  dis- 
cretioTLt  is  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's 
snout." — "Teach  the  young  women  to  be 
sober,  to  love  their  husbands,  to  love 
their  children,  to  he  discreet^  chaste, 
keepers  at  home,  good,  obedient  to  their 
own  husbands."  No  positive  and  partial 
excellencies  can  compensate  in  the  woman 
for  the  absence  of  this  beautiful  warvt  of 
charctcter^  which  Pope,  in  his  moral  and 
physical  incapacity  to  appreciate  woman, 
complained  of;  and  few  have  ever  felt  this 
negative  loveliness  more  strongly  than 
Mr.  Thackeray.  , 

In  a  novel  so  certain  as  the  "New- 
comes"  of  becoming  a  classic,  we  must 
not  neglect  to  point  out  two  &ult8  whioh 
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we  hope  that  Mr«  Thackeray  may  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  correct  in  a  fature  edi- 
tion.— ^Flrst,  the  unnatural  refusal  of  Clive 
to  give  op  the  profession  of  an  artist, — 
for  to  him  it  was  clearly  nothing  dearer 
than  a  profession,  and  only  that  nominally, 
for  he  did  not  live  by  it, — ^when  he  saw 
plainly  that  the  name  of  artist  vexed  the 
pride  of  his  mistress,  and  greatly  dam- 
aged his  chance  with  her.    Secondly,  the 
very  unsatis&ctory  character  of  the  con- 
clusion, which  not  only  leaves  us  almost 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  Clive  and  Ethel 
were  married  after  all,  but  also  with  an 
unpleasant  impression  that  it  is  not  much 
matter  whether  they  are  or  not.    Mr&. 
Mackenzie  is  the  person  who  occupies  the 
foreground,  to  our  mind's  eye,   as  we 
dose  the  book,  sni  the  very  name  of  that 
person  is  as  bad  to  one's  nerves  as  a  blast 
of  east  wind.    Why  did  not  Mr,  Thacke- 
ray let  us  witness  the  final  disappearance 
of  the  doud,  which  for  the  moment  ob- 
scured the  fortunes  and  disturbed  the 
tCTfipers  of  the  hero  and  heroine?    We 
are  not  made  "sadder  and  wiser"  by  this 
sorry  conclusion,  but  only  put  out  of  sorts, 
and  left  irritable ; — ^the  only  moral  we  are 
disposed  at  the  moment  to  draw  being, 
that  we  also  have  our  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
somewhere  among  our  "friends"  or  rela- 
tions, and  that  we  will  henceforth  be  like 
Clive,  and  let  her  know  our  minds  about 
her,  instead  of  excusing  her  to  ourselves, 
or  decently  containing  our  rage,  as  hith- 
erto. 

It  would  be  as  hard  to  criticise  one  of 
Fieldinff's  novels  as  to  criticise  a  fine  day 
-4hey  nave  so  few  &ults  and  so  few  pe- 
culiarities. Their  excellence  is  "  as  broad 
and  general  as  the  casing  air,"  and  is  only 
to  be  praised  in  terms  which  would  be 
trae  oi  nature  herself  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one,  who  brings  to  the  perusal  a 
proper  amount  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion, to  read  any  of  these  works  without 
a  sense  of  moral  invigoration,  which  is  as 
delightful  as  it  is  unlike  the  result  of  near- 
ly m  other  novel  reading.  Few  things 
are  more  startling  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween this  tone  and  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  character  of  Fielding's  life.  This 
of  itself^  it  must  be  allowed,  seems  not  to 
have  been  one  to  create  any  great  admira- 
tion for  him.  The  best  tmng  in  it  is  his 
love  of  his  first  wife ;  yet  a  man  must  be 
&r  gone  who  is  incai)able  of  a  pas^onate, 
enduring  and  increasing  devotion  to  such 
a  woman  as  the  original  of  "Amelia." 


But  if  we  are  to  judge  a  man  by  his  works, 
it  must  be  by  all  his  works,  and  as  the 
biographer  of  Keats  admirably  says,  the 
"  works"  of  an  author  are  his  works  in- 
deed. St.  Bernard  says,  that,  at  the  Last 
Day,  it  will  not  be  asked  what  we  did  or 
what  we  believed,  but  what  we  loved.  K 
we  would  know  what  Fielding  loved,  we 
must  question  not  our  superhcial  know- 
ledge of  his  actual  life,  but "  Tom  Jones," 
"Amelia,"  and  "Joseph  Andrews," — 
from  which  we  find  not  only  that  he  sin- 
cerely loved  what  is  gracious  in  human 
life,  but  that  he  comprehended  and  loved 
the  source  of  that  graciousness.  Cole- 
ridge says  that  the  youn^  man's  mind 
must  already  be  corrupt  which  can  receive 
damage  from  these  novels.  They  are  not 
works,  however,  which  we  would  recom- 
mend to  young  people.  The  minds  of 
almost  all  young  men  are  more  or  less 
corrupt — ^at  least  it  would  be  very  danger- 
ous in  education  to  act  on  the  assumption 
of  the  reverse.  But  apart  from  that  ques- 
tion, it  is  certainly  not  advisable  that 
young  minds  should  be  familiarized  with 
the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  such  general 
laxness  of  manners  as  Fielding  depicts — 
of  course  without  astonishment,  since  he 
lived  in  them  himself. 

Let  us,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Lawrence's 
amusing  X(/«,  look  back  for  a  little  to 
these  old  times.  Henry  Fielding  was 
bom  at  Sharpman  Park,  near  Glastonbury, 
on  the  22d  of  April  1707.  His  father,' 
General  Fielding,  son  of  Dr.  Fielding, 
canon  of  Salisbury,  served  with  distinc- 
tion imder  the  great  Marlborough.  Henry 
was  one  of  six  children.  His  only  brother 
died  young,  and,  of  his  four  sisters,  Sarah, 
the  third,  is  known  as  the  authoress  of 
"David  Simple."  His  early  education 
was  conducted  at  home  by  the  fiimily 
chaplain,  who  is  thought  to  have  furnished 
an  original  for  the  parson  Trulliber  of 
"Joseph  Andrews," — "  one  of  the  largest 
men  you  should  see,  and  could  have  acted 
the  part  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  without 
stuffing.  Add  to  this,  that  the  rotundity 
of  his  belly  was  considerably  increasea 
by  the  shortness  of  his  stature,  his  shadow 
ascending  very  near  as  far  in  height  when 
he  lay  on  his  back  as  when  he  stood  on 
his  le^.  His  voice  was  loud  and  hoarse, 
and  his  accent  extremely  broad.  To  com- 
plete the  whole,  he  had  a  statcliness  in  his 
gait  when  he  walked  not  unlike  that  of  a 
goose,  only  he  stalked  slower."  From 
ihe  tutorship  of  this  man,  Fielding  was 
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transferred  to  Eton^  where  he  was  fellow- 
student  with  George  Lyttleton,  WiUianL 
Pitt,  Henrr  Fox,  and  other  celebrities  of 
the  day,  with  most  of  whom  his  liveliness, 
wit,  and  good  nature,  made  him  a  l^vorite. 
His  friendship  with  LTttleton  lasted  with 
their  lives. 

On  leaving  Eton,  Fielding  was  sent  to 
study  Civil  Law  under  one  of  the  most 
fiimous  professors  at  Leyden,  for  it  was 
his  father's  intention  to  make  him  a  bar- 
rister. It  was  agreed,  on  his  leaving  Eng- 
land, that  his  &ther  should  allow  him  an 
annual  income  of  £200,  which  was  probi^ 
bly  drawn  from  an  estate  in  Dorsetshire 
which  had  belonged  to  Fielding's  mother, 
who  was  now  dead ;  but,  during  his  son's 
absence.  General  Fielding  having  entered 
upon  his  second  marriage,  and  brought 
upon  hhnself  the  expense  of  a  young 
£unily,  and  being,  moreover,  a  man  of 
liberal  habits,  found  his  expenses  increase 
so  much,  that,  after  making  each  remit- 
tance less  than  its  predecessor,  he  was 
compelled  at  last  to  drop  them  altogether. 
Fielding  never  seems  to  have  borne  his 
&ther  any  ill-will  on  this  account.  He 
bad  perfect  &ith  in  his  good  intentions, 
and  probably  saw  that  the  home  expendi- 
ture made  it  impossible  for  his  &ther  to 
keep  his  promise  as  regarded  the  allow- 
ance. It,  however,  became  necessary  for 
him  to  exert  himself  in  some  way  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  The  practice  of  his 
>  profession  offered  little  prospect  of  imme- 
diate relief  and,  having  tried  his  hand  at 
dramatic  writing  while  in  Holland,  he  de- 
termined on  producing  a  finished  play, 
and  trying  his  success  in  this  kind  of 
literature. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Fielding,  being 
scarcely  twenty  years  old,  formed  nis  first 
attachment.  The  object  of  it  was  Sarah 
Andrews,  his  cousin,  a  young  girl  of  great 
beauty,  who  is  said  to  have  furnished  him 
with  a  model  for  "Sophia  Western.** 
Fielding's  prospects  and  habits  were  not 
such  as  to  win  the  consent  of  the  ladv'A 
friends,  and  as,  upon  their  rejection  of  his 
proposal,  he  attempted  her  aoduction,  she 
was  removed  from  his  reach.  Mudi  of 
his  profligacy  between  this  time  and  his 
marriage,  some  six  or  eight  years  after, 
m&j  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  ejects  of 
a  disappointment  which  seems  greatly  to 
have  embittered  him  for  the  time. 

Fielding's  first  published  play  was  a 
comedy  called  "  Love  in  several  Masks." 
Hie  taste  of  the  day  had  been  both  pan- 


dered to,  and  further  vitiated,  bj  the  im- 
moralities of  Congreve,  Farqnhar,  and 
Vanbrugh.  A  play  which  haa  to  gross 
jests,  and  no  sneers  at  the  marriage-tie, 
would  have  been  instantly  rejected  by  the 
audience  as  lacking  savor,  imd  power  of 
fixing  the  attention.  As  FieldiDg  was 
writing  for  money,  his  first  object  was  of 
course  to  please  the  ^v-goers ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  much  of  the  srossness  and 
immorality  of  this  and  his  smNsequent  pro- 
ductions is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
audience  rather  than  to  the  perverted  taste 
of  the  author.  It  is  certainly  a  &ct,  that 
no  ffrossness  is  ever  to  be  detected  in  the 
wonis  of  Fielding,  introduced  suufdy  for 
its  own  sake.  The  laugh  is  produced  by 
a  witticism  to  which  such  grossness  is  only 
a  means,  and  never,  as  in  the  works  of 
many  of  his  cotemporaries,  by  the  mere 
breMh  of  decorum  or  monUit/^neTer,  in 
short,  by  the  grossness  itsel£ 

During  the  writing  and  publication  of 
his  plays,  Fielding's  life  was  of  a  very  ir- 
regular description.  The  green-room  and 
tavern  were  ms  fevorite  places  of  resort ; 
and  his  companions,  amonff  whom  was 
Richard  Savage,  were  of  the  description 
which  these  places  usually  afford.  He  was 
c<Histantly  in  want  of  money ;  for  what  he 
got  was  either  immediately  swallowed  up 
m  the  p^rment  of  old  debts,  in  redeeming 
pawned  miery,  or  in  thoughtless  extrava- 
gancies. If  we  may  judge  from  his  com- 
panions, he  belonged  to  the  class  of  pro- 
fessional beggars  and  borrowers,  who  in 
all  ages  have  disgraced  literature ;  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  seek  patronage  even  where 
his  advances  met  with  neglect,  or  decided 
repulses;  and  a  not  very  honorable 
poverty  seems  to  have  been  rather  amattcr 
of  boasting  than  otherwise ;  witness  his  let- 
ter to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  written  about 
this  time: 

**  The  &mi]y  that  dines  the  latest 
Is  in  our  street  esteemed  the  greatest ; 
Bat  latest  hoars  most  sorely  YaM 
'Fore  bim  who  never  dines  at  all. 

"  Your  taste  as  architect,  you  know, 
£[as  been  admired  by  friend  and  foe ; 
But  can  your  earthly  dom^  compare 
With  all  my  castles— in  the  air  7 

"  We're  often  taught  it  doth  behove  us 
To  Uiink  those  g^reater  whe'ro  above  us ; 
Another  instance  of  my  glory, 
Who  live  above  you  twice  two  story ; 
And  from  my  garret  can  lode  down 
On  the  whole  street  of  Arlingtoo. 
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'  OrwtHM  by  Boati  rtm  ii  painted 
TTith  Biao*  fiulowen  icqauoted  ; 
TUs,  too,  ooth  in  1117  hvor  speak ; 
Tovr  lene  it  bat  once  a  we^; 
From  mim  I  cui  ezclnde  bnt  one  day — 
H7  door  is  quiet  of  a  Bonda;  I " 

TTiiB  letter  bronght  no  rach  reply  as 
Fielding  had  eTidently  hoped.  A  snbse- 
oaeDt  ■paj  of  Fielditig's  was  dedicated  to 
Qie  toinister,  and  s  second  poetical  letter 
•oit,  much  of  a  piece  with  that  qnoted ; 
bat  still  no  assiatance  csme.  Sir  Robert's 
4iytf""W  to  these  freqaeot  appeals  may  in 
scMiie  measnre  account  for  Fielding's  sptie 
uunat  him,  as  shown  in  "  Pasquin"  and 
ue  ''Historical  Register." 

In  the  year  1731,  beiag  then  twenty- 
tata  years  old.  Fielding  brought  oat  ser- 
eial  more  plays,  hastily  written  and  loll 
of  feolta,  wniui  he  himself  was  the  first 
to  peroeive  and  ridicule,  while  the  pnblio 
admired.  He  had  now  a  name  sufficiently 
knowu  to  get  a  hearing,  and  the  play- 
goers of  the  day  were  ill  able  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  a  play  beyond  that  one  point 
of  coarseness  and  immorality,  of  which 
Fielding  was  by  no  means  sparing.  It  is 
ourioos  to  find  him  submitting  such  a  piece 
of  vrossness  aa  "The  Modem  Husband," 
to  Uie  censorahip  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague.  Iliat  she  was  able  to  dtscem 
his  real  worth  as  an  author  is  proved  by  a 
letter  which  she  wrote  in  1 J54.  "  Since  I 
was  bom,"  it  runs,  "no  original  haA  ap- 
peared except  Congrcve;  and  Fielding, 
who  would  have  approached  nearer  to  his 
(CoDgrcve's)  exceUences,  if  not  ibroed  by 
neoesaity  to  pablish  without  correction, 
md  throw  many  prodnctiona  into  the 
world  he  would  l^ye  thrown  into  the  fire, 
if  meat  conld  have  been  got  without  money, 
or  money  without  soribblin^." 

There  is  some  diffionlty  m  determining 
the  date  of  Fleldiug'B  marriage.  Mr, 
Lawrence,  we  think  ri^tly,  fixes  it  m  1 735. 
Fielding  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old, 
and  had  for  sometime  been  mtimate  with 
three  sisters  of  Salisbury,  of  the  name  of 
Cradock,  all  of  them  so  Mautiful  as  to  be 
considered  the  belles  of  their  town.  He 
was  deeply  attached  to  one  of  the  three 
named  Charlotte,  who,  by  all  acooonts, 
WM  as  amiable  ae  she  was  beautifol. 
Among  a  collection  of  poems  published 
•everu  years  after,  not  included  in  any 
edition  of  his  works,  we  find  many  ad- 
drened  by  Fielding  to  his  Charlotte,  he 
wnming  the  name  of  Stiephon,  and  Char- 
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loCte  b^g  addresMd  u  Catia.    Here  is  a 
onrioua  "  rebus"  on  her  real  name. 

"  Htr  ChrittvM  nam*." 
"  A  Teiy  gooi  fiah,  Terr  good  wa^  of  nllinj 
A  tk;  bad  tliiw  witb  a  little  bad  BpdliiiR, 
Hake  tbe  name  By  tl»  panou  and  godlatoi 

given, 

When  a  Chrietiaii  was  made  ot  an  angel  in 
heaven." 

In  some  lines,  noticeable,  not  as  regards 
poetical  merit,  but  from  being  character- 
istic, and  apparently  the  ofispring  of  feel- 
ing, Fielding  declares  his  weariness  of 
town  life,  and  disjgust  at  its  pleasures  and 
ordinary  companions.  On  uis  marriage, 
he  became  master  of  his  mother's  Uttle 
estate  at  Last  Stonr,  added  to  which,  hia 
wife  brought  him  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
He  had  therefore  enough  money  to  live 
on  with  comfort,  far  from  the  scenes  for 
which  he  now  felt  so  Httle  taste,  and  to 
indulge  his  wish  for  lebure  and  country 
life.  It  is,  however,  difficult,  after  six  or 
eight  years  of  profligacy  and  imprudence, 
to  do  suddenly  as  those  do,  who  have  had 
long  experience  in  a  ^luet  and  honorable 
way  of  living,  Fieldmg  at  once  set  up 
housekeeping  on  a  magnificent  scale,  be- 
ing apparently  set  on  making  a  great  sen- 
sation among  the  neighboring  squires.  It 
is  related  of  him  that  his  equipage  was  of 
unheard-of  elegance ;  his  footmen  were 
clothed  in  canary-colored  plush,  perhaps 
the  color  of  all  oUiers  which  required  the 
most  freqncnt  renewing  ;  his  hunters  and 
bounds  were  &mons  oil  round,  and  his 
(Unner  parties  calculated  to  astonish  all 
the  folks  of  Dorsetshire.  Such  a  state  of 
things  could  only  last  as  long  as  his  wife's 
capital,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  crash 
came.  Of  course  the  squires  and  squires' 
wives,  whose  establishments  had  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  yellow  blaze 
of  Uie  Fielding  fivery,  could  only  shake 
their  heads  and  declare  that  the  catastro- 
phe had  long  been  predicted  by  each  and 
all  of  them.  Fielding  finding  old  guests 
and  present  creditors  cqaally  unpleasant 
company,  left  the  place  in  disgust ;  and 
began  London  life  ssein,  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  tJiat  he  had  three,  instead  of 
one,  to  provide  for.  It  is  not  unHkely 
that  the  following  passage  in  "Amelia," 
was  suggested  by  a  recollection  of  this 
time: 

"  The  neigbbaitaig  little  aqaitee,  too,  were  on- 
eai^  to  see  a  little  nutcr  become  tbeir  equal  in  a 
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matter  in  wbioh  they  placed  so  much  dignity  (% 
carriage) ;  and  not  doabting  bat  it  arose  in  me 
from  tne  same  ostentation,  tney  began  to  hate  me 
likewise  and  to  torn  my  eqoipage  into  ridicule  ; 
asserting  that  my  horses,  which  were  as  well 
matched  as  any  in  the  kinspdom,  were  of  dififerent 
colors  and  sizes,  with  mnch  more  of  that  kind  of 
wit,  the  only  basis  of  which  is  l^ng." 

It  is  commonly^  believed  that  "Amelia" 
was  drawn  by  Fielding  from  his  wife,  and 
that  all  the  vivid  descriptions  of  domestic 
happiness  drawn  by  the  hero,  are  reflec- 
tions of  Fielding's  own  experience, — ^for 
among  all  his  nusfortunes,  he  retained  a 
full  sense  of  the  value  of  that  kind  and 
beautiful  companion,  whose  money  he  had 
thus  squandered. 

On  reaching  London,  Fielding  at  first 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  profession  for 
which  he  had  been  originally  intended, 
but  he  was  diverted  from  it  by  a  sudden 
inspiration  in  another  direction.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was,  at  this  time,  at  the 
heighth  of  his  power,  and  was  consequent- 
ly the  butt  of^much  abuse  and  jealousy. 
Satires  of  all  kinds  were  fiishionable,  at 
his  expense,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
Fielding  that  what  answered  so  well  in 
print,  would  have  even  greater  success  on 
the  stage.  With  little  difficulty  he  hired 
his  old  staff  of  actors,  and  the  now  ten- 
antless  Haymarket  theatre,  after  which  he 
caused  large  advertisements  to  be  circu- 
lated to  the  effect  that  "  The  Great  Mo- 
gul's Company  of  Comedians"  would  per- 
form "  Pasqum,"  a  dramatic  satire  on  the 
times ;  being  the  rehearsal  of  two  plays, 
viz.,  a  comedy  called  "  The  Election,"  and 
a  tragedy  called  "  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Common  Sense." 

This  play  was  a  complete  success,  and 
was  listened  to  by  a  crowded  audience  for 
six  successive  weeks.  It  was  a  bold  satire 
on  the  system  of  bribery  and  ministerial 
corruption,  mixed  with  personal  allusions  to 
people  of  note,  which  called  forth  peals  of 
laughter  and  applause. 

In  1737,  Fielaing  repeated  his  experi- 
ment in  another  piece  of  satire  called 
"The  Register  for  1736."  Here  the  min- 
ister  was  mtroduced  in  a  way  so  offensive 
that  the  matter  began  to  be  seriously  dis- 
cussed by  the  Government.  Among  other 
scenes  of  a  similar  character,  one  repre- 
sents Sir  Robert  Walpole  under  the  name 
of  Mr.  Quindam,  as  bribing  some  trouble- 
some patriots,  and  then  proposing  a  dance, 
in  which  be  joins,  fiddting  at  the  same 
tune.    The  supposed  author,  who  presides 


at  the  rehearsal,  addreases  the  audience, 
explaining  that  "  every  one  of  these  pa- 
triots has  a  hole  in  his  pocket,  as  Mr. 
Quindam  knows;  so  that  he  intends  to 
make  them  dance  till  all  the  money  is  fall- 
en through,  which  he  will  pick  up  again, 
and  so  not  lose  one  half-penny  by  nis  gen- 
erosity." 

In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  caused  by 
the  publication  of  "  Pasquin"  and  "  The* 
Register,"  Mr.  Giffiird,  a  theatrical  mana- 
ager,  professing  to  be  seized  with  qualms 
of  conscience,  concerning  a  certain  play 
called  "  The  Golden  Rump,"  which  nad 
been  submitted  to  him,  sent  it  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  Cabinet.  The  play  waa 
suppressed,  and  the  manager  well  paid  by 
the  Treasury  for  his  patriotism.  As  the 
name  of  the  author  never  transpired,  and 
as  no  one  but  Giffard  and  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  ever  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
condemned  play,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  whole  transaction  was  a  trick,  got  up 
expressly  to  make  an  unquestionable  foun- 
dation for  passing  the  law,  caused  in  real- 
ity by  the  ridicule  of  the  minister  by 
Fielding,  which  to  have  noticed,  as  such, 
would  bave  been  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  Cabinet.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  law 
passed  both  Houses  with  great  speed, 
though  strongly  opposed  by  Lord  Ches- 
terfield and  others,  to  the  effect  that 
"  every  dramatic  piece,  previous  to  its  re- 
presentation, should  receive  the  license  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain." 

About  this  time  Fielding  became  con- 
nected with  "The  Champion,"  a  paper 
published  three  times  a  week,  and  was  as- 
sisted in  his  management  of  it  by  James 
Ralph,  a  man  of  some  note  in  his  day, 
who  had  come  originally  from  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  a  great  proof  of  the  esteem  in 
which  this  publication  was  held,  that  it 
lived  throuM  the  hard  winter  of  1739-40, 
when  the  Thames  was  frozen  over,  and 
all  provisions,  as  well  as  coals,  and  even 
water,  reached  an  enormous  price.  Lite- 
rature in  general  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, at  a  time  when  money  was  so 
much  needed  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  in 
a  most  depressed  state.  Many  writers  of 
first-rate  abilities  were  thankful  to  do  the 
ill-paid  work  of  a  drudge.  Samuel  Boyse, 
the  author  of  "  The  Deity,"  a  poem  of 
some  merit,  was  forced  to  lie  in  bed  for 
want  of  clothes ;  the  death  of  Savage  o<y> 
curred  at  this  time ;  Amherst,  for  many 
years  a  respectable  editor,  died  of  mm 
and  want,  and  found  a  grave  by  the  ^lar- 
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ity  of  his  bookseller ;  and  Thomson,  the 
ftathor  of  "  The  Seasons,"  was  laboring 
hard  at  uncongenial  work,  to  get  a  bare 
livelihood.  But  all  this  while  "The 
Champion," — of  which  Dr.  Drake  says, 
"  with  the  exception  of  "  The  Freethink- 
er," it  is  superior  to  any  similar  publica- 
tion up  to  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
since  the  close  of  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Spectator," — ^made  its  way ;  and  it  is  in 
its  number  for  June  30th  of  this  year 
(I  V40)  that  we  find  Fielding's  first  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  Hogarth. 

As  Kelding  approached  the  time  when 
he  would  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of 
his  profession,  he  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  to  give  up  the  name  of  being  con- 
nected with  literature.  He  announced 
to  his  subscribers  that  he  should  withdraw 
from  "The  Champion,"  and  soon  after 
gave  up  his  share  in  that  paper,  the  edi- 
torship of  which  was  made  over  to  Ralph. 
Fielding,  continued,  however,  for  twelve 
months  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  to  con- 
tribute to  its  columns. 

In  was  on  the  20th  of  June,  1740,  that 
Fielding  assumed  the  wig  and  gown  of  a 
barrister.    He  chose  the  Western  Circuit, 
in  which  he  had  many  friends  and  rela- 
tions, as  his  sphere  of  labor.    He  was 
very  regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  cir- 
cuit and  sessions,  and  was  rarely  absent 
from  Westminster  HaU  in  the  term  times ; 
he  was  not  at  all  averse  to  his  profession, 
and  had  in  himself  all  the  qualities  which 
usually  cause  a  man  to  snine  in  it;  he 
compiled  an  excellent  work  on  criminal 
hw,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  for 
legal  lore.    But  the  name  or  a  wit  and  a 
man  of  letters  clung  to  him,  and  seems  to 
have  acted  as  an  efteotnsH  barrier  to  his 
success.    He  could  not  afford  to  be  idle, 
while  striving  to  overcome  this  and  the 
other  difficulties  which  he  found,  in  com- 
mon with  all  young  barristers,  in  his  way. 
He  had  a  tenderly  loved  wife  and  child, 
who  depended  solely  on  his  exertions ;  the 
money  was  failing,  and  he  was  forced, 
during   his   regular   attendance  on    the 
courts,  and  amidst  his  persevering  study 
of  the  law,  to  find  time  for  the  writing  of 
8nch  light  matter  as  was  likely  to  bring 
an  immediate  return. 

In  1741,  the  6eneral,  Fielding^s  father, 
died,  at  the  age  of  sixtv-five.  His  son 
was  none  the  richer  by  nis  death,  as  the 
General  seems  always  to  have  lived  up  to 
his  fortune.  In  the  February  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Fielding  brought  out  his  first 
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novel — "  The  Adventures  of  Joseph  An- 
drews, and  his  friend  Abraham  Adams." 
It  had  probably  been  written,  during  his 
leisure  time,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1741. 
Richardson's  "  Pamela"  had  come  out  in 
1740,  and  sold  with  astonishing  rapidity : 
it  was  translated  into  French  within  twelve 
months  of  its  appearance;  was  so  well 
known  that  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine" 
abstained  from  reviewing  "  what  every 
one  had  read,"  and  it  was  eulogized  even 
from  the  pulpit.  It  was  wjth  a  view  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  low  order  of  the  morality 
of  this  novel,  which  rewards  virtue  with 
a  fine  wedding-dress,  a  handsome  bride- 
groom, and  a  coach-and-six,  that  Fielding 
composed  "Joseph  Andrews."  The  in- 
imitable Parson  Adams,  like  most  of 
Fielding's  best  characters,  had  an  origi- 
nal; he  was  drawn  from  one  of  Fielding's 
intimate  friends,  the  Rev.  William  Young. 
Mr.  Young  must  have  been  an  honora- 
ble exception,  in  many  points,  to  his  fel- 
low-clergy of  the  day  when  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly,  in  choosing  a  chaplain,  found 
himself  compelled  to  limit  his  requisitions 
to  "  a  person  of  plain  sense,  rather  than 
of  mucn  learning ;  of  good  aspect,  a  clear 
voice,   a  sociable  temperament;   and,  if 

Eossible,  a  man  that  understood  a  little  of 
ackgammon." 

In  describing  the  position  of  Parson 
Adams,  Fielding  was,  no  doubt,  faithfully 
representing  what  he  saw  around  him, 
and  such  a  low  estimate  of  the  clergy 
could  only  have  been  brought  about  by 
their  own  short-comings.    Parson  Adams 

'*  had  no  nearer  access  to  Sir  Thomas  Booby  and 
my  lady  than  through  the  waltiDg  gentle-woman. 
.  .  .  They  both  re^urded  the  carate  as  a  kind  of 
domestic  only,  belonging  to  the  parson,  who  was 
at  ^t  time  at  variance  with  the  knight ;  for  the 
parson  had  for  many  years  lived  in  a  state  of 
civil  war,  or  which  is  perhaps  as  bad,  civil  law, 
witli  Sir  Thomas  himself  and  the  tenants  of  the 
manor." 

The  "Spectator"  describes  a  state  of 
things  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  as  ex- 
isting between  the  Parson  and  the  Squire, 
of  a  parish  contiguous  to  that  of  the 
good  Sir  Roger : 

**  The  parson  is  always  preaching  at  tie  squire, 
and  the  sqaire,  to  be  revenged  on  the  parson, 
never  comes  to  chmrch.  The  squire  has  made  all 
his  tenants  atheists  and  tithe-stealers ;  while  the 
parson  instructs  them  every  Sunday  in  the  dignity 
of  his  order,  and  insinuates  to  them,  in  almost  every 
sermon,  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  his  patron. 
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Id  short,  matters  are  codm  to  such  an  extremity, 
that  the  squire  has  not  said  his  prayers,  either  m 
pablic  or  in  private,  this  half  year ;  and  the  par- 
son threatens  him,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  man- 
ners, to  pray  for  him  in  the  &oe  of  the  whole 
coDgr^atioD." 

It  was  the  common  custom  for  the  poor- 
er clergy  to  engage  in  agricnltural  pur- 
suits, like  Parson  Trulliber;  and  even 
those  of  a  higher  grade  were  ready  to 
drive  a  bargain,  and  ^'  smoke  a  pipe  at  the 
market  ordmary"  with  the  most  merce- 
nary of  their  flock.  Fielding,  unlike  the 
sentimental  Richardson,  drew  things  as 
he  saw  them,  and  contrived,  without 
idealizing  his  parson,  to  delineate  a  cha- 
racter which  as  &x  surpasses  in  beauty 
the  perfect  heroes  of  his  fellow-novelist, 
as  a  natural  rose,  with  its  slight  irregulari- 
ties, does  its  mathematically  correct  pro- 
totype in  wax — "How  charming,  how 
wholesome  is  Fielding!"  said  Ccueridge 
to  his  friends ;  "  to  take  him  up  after 
Richardson  is  like  emer^g  from  a  sick- 
room, heated  by  stoves,  mto  an  open  lawn 
on  a  breezy  day  in  May." 

Richardson,  who  for  the  time  being 
held  a  much  higher  rank  as  a  novelist 
than  the  former  comedian,  was  greatly  en- 
raged, that  one,  so  much  his  inferior, 
should  dare  to  ridicule  his  successful 
novel,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  communicate 
his  anger  to  the  two  sisters  of  the  offen- 
der, mio  joined  with  all  the  other  women 
of  the  day  in  idolizing  the  author  of 
"Pamela."  "He  told  them  that  their 
brother  was  a  person  of  low  habits,  and 
complained  bitterly  of  his  scurrility. 
From  this  time  forth  he  could  never  see 
a  single  merit  in  anything  the  fellow 
wrote,  and  he  persuaded  his  friends  to 
think  or  say  so  too." 

Notwithstanding  the  anger  of  Richard- 
son and  his  clique,  the  new  novel  made  its 
way  rapidly ;  a  second  edition  was  called 
for  in  tne  course  of  1742,  and  a  third  in 
the  March  of  the  year  following.  Rich- 
ardson consoled  himself  by  saying  that 
die  success  of  Joseph  Andrews  was  but  a 
gush  of  ephemeral  popularity ;  but  "  that 
his  *  Pamela'  would  be  remembered  long 
after  Joseph  Andrews  and  its  author  were 
alike  forgotten." 

Mrs.  Meldinff  had  lon^  been  in  deliclite 
health,  having  been  subject  to  many  pri- 
vations and  vicisdtudes  since  the  time  of 
her  short-lived  splendor  in  Dorsetshire. 
"  Sometimes,"  says  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  "they  lived  in  deoent  lodg- 


mgs,  sometimes  in  a  garret.''  She  was  al- 
ways cheerful  and  uncomplaining;  and 
Fieldipg  speaks  of  her  in  his  pre&ce  to 
the  Miscellanies,  as  "  one  from  whom  I 
draw  all  the  solid  comfort  of  my  life;'^ 
but  her  troubles  at  last  did  their  work 
upon  her,  and  in  this  year,  after  many 
months  of  declining  health,  she  took  a 
fever  and  died  in  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band. Fielding's  grief  was  so  wild,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  deep  and  lasting,  thail 
his  friends  greatly  feared  for  his  reason. 

On  recovering  from  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  this  great  calamity,  Fielding  ap- 
plied once  more  to  the  law.  In  a  pre&cd 
which  he  wrote  at  this  time,  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  sister's  book,  "  David  Sim- 
ple," he  gave  the  world  to  understand 
that,  as  he  was  now  making  some  progress 
in  his  profession,  he  wished  no  longer  to 
be  regarded  as  a  man  of  letters,  it  was 
not  long,  however,  before  he  was  again 
active  in  literature.  In  1745,  when  the 
Rebellion  broke  out,  he  started  a  news- 

Eaper  in  support  of  Government,  to  which 
e  gave  the  name  of  "  The  New  Patriot ;" 
the  immediate  object  of  which  was  to 
write  down  the  Jacobites.  The  greater 
part  of  this  paper  is  lost,  only  a  few  num- 
Ders  having  been  preserved  m  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's edition  of  Fielding's  works.  It  had 
a  eood  sale  till  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion,  when  its  pubucation  was  dis- 
oontinuedL  In  1747,  Fielding  started 
another  political  paper,  called  "The  Ja- 
cobite's Journal,"  tfe  object  of  which  was 
to  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  life  of 
those  principles  wMch  had  received  so  se- 
vere a  shock  at  Culloden.  At  this  period, 
Fielding  was  subjected  to  a  violent  and 
unjust  persecution  from  his  fellow-laborers 
in  literature,  who,  not  contented  with  £ur 
weapons  of  attack,  thrust  before  the  pub- 
lic Uie  former  errors  of  his  private  life. 
It  is  curious  to  find  his  enemies  accusing 
him,  among  other  offences,  of  having  pro- 
duced "  the  dry  and  unnatural  character 
of  Parson  Adams." 

On  the  death  of  his  wife.  Fielding  had 
found  great  consolation  in  deploring  her 
loss,  and  in  talking  over  her  virtues  with 
a  frithfid  and  attached  maid,  whom  she  had 
left.  Their  common  sorrow  and  common 
attachment  to  the  memory  of  "  the  flower 
of  Sarum"  gave  birth  to  a  feeling  of 
strong  mutud  fiiendshin,  and  three  years 
after  the  death  of  his  Cnarlotte,  Fielding, 
thinking  he  eoold  find  no  more  fidthml 
guardian  for  his  children,  or  more  wpnpa^ 
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thising  companion  for  himself  married 
this  humble  firiend  of  his  former  wife,  nor 
had  he,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  reason  to 
reeret  the  step. 

In  1749,  just  seven  years  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Joseph  Andrews,  Fieldine 
published  his  '*  Tom  Jones."  This  work 
was  not,  as  has  been  stated,  written 
**  amidst  the  bustle  of  magisterial  duties ;'' 
on  the  contrary,  many  years,  and  "  those 
not  the  brighest  of  his  life,"  had  been 
spent  in  its  oomposition.  It  had  an  im- 
mediate sale  ana  became  at  once  widely 
popular.  The  bookseller,  Millar,  who  had 
purchased  the  copyright  for  six  hundred 
pounds,  added  another  hundred  to  the 
stipulated  sum.  There  are  few  books 
upon  which  more  widely  different  opin- 
ions have  been  expressed.  Bichardson 
saw  in  it  nothing  but  vulgarity  and  im- 
morality ;  Johnson  spoke  of  Fielding  as  a 
'^rascal,"  and  in  the  meantime,  his  books 
have  been  translated  into  almost  every 
European  language. 

**Tom  Jones"  was  soon  followed  by 
"  Amelia."  By  this  time  the  indiscretions 
of  Fielding's  youth  began  to  tell  upon  his 
constitution.  He  was,  however,  full  of 
mental  energy,  and  commenced  a  new  pe- 
riodical caSed  ''The  Covent  Garden 
Journal,"  almost  immediately  after  the 

Jublication  of  his  last  novel.  In  this 
oumal  he  commenced  a  vigorous  on- 
slaught on  some  of  the  inferior  writers  of 
the  day,  and  set  apart  a  portion  of  it  for 
what  he  called  "  a  Journal  of  the  War." 
The  person  principsdly  attacked  was  Sir 
John  Hill,  who  returned  all  Fielding's 
abuse  with  interest  in  a  paper  of  his  own 
called  ''The  Inspector."  Fielding  had  a 
powerful  enemy,  too,  at  this  period  in 
SmoUet,  who  seems  rather  to  have  dis- 
liked him  for  his  intimacy  with  George 
LytUeton,  than  from  any  personal  cause. 
liji  abusive  attack  against  the  two  friends, 
which  aroeared  at  this  time,  is  attributed 
to  Smollet,  who  was,  at  aU  events,  guilty 
of  a  violent  and  scurrilous  attack  upon 
the  justice  and  his  patron,  inserted  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Peregrin  Pickle^  but 
withdrawn  fix>m  the  subsequent  editions. 
Fielding  had  a  third  enemy  in  Bonnell 
Tliomton,  who  edited  the  Drury  Lane 
Journal.  After  editing  the  "Covent 
Garden  Journal"  for  several  months^ 
fielding  was  compelled  to  ffive  it  up  on 
account  of  his  increasing  innrmities.  He 
did  not,  however,  neglect  his  magisterial 
dotiflBi  and  in  1753,  we  find  him  ttudng  an 


active  part  in  the*  case  of  Elizabeth  Can- 
ning, that  case  which  puzzled  so  many  of 
the  wise  heads  of  the  day.  Elizabeth 
Canning  was  an  illiterate  servant  girl, 
who  bemg  absent  from  her  master's  ser- 
vice for  a  month,  accounted  for  her  dis- 
appearance by  telling  a  minute  and  cir- 
cumstantial tale  of  being  waylaid,  and 
carried  to  a  house  of  ill-^une,  where  she 
affirmed  that  she  was  forcibly  detained, 
and  fed  on  bread  and  water  uU  she  con- 
trived to  escape.  Though  there  were 
some  discrepances  in  the  story,  it  re* 
ceived  full  credence  from  Fieldmg,  and 
many  of  his  brother  magistrates.  A  gip- 
sey  woman,  named  Squires,  was  found  m 
the  house  indicated  by  the  girl,  and  sworn 
to,  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  trans- 
action, and  notwithstanding  an  ^^aiibi*^ 
attested  by  many  witnesses,  she  was  con- 
demned to  death  on  the  testimony  of  Eli- 
zabeth Canning.  The  Mayor  of  liimdon 
saved  the  poor  creature's  life,  and  a  short 
time  after,  the  girl  herself  was  tried  for 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  and  the  whole 
story  then  appearing  to  be  an  invention, 
she  was  transported  for  life  to  the  Ameri- 
can Plantations.  Fielding  wrote  a  pamph* 
let  on  her  case,  which  was  replied  to  by 
his  enemy,  Sir  John  Hill.  By  this  time 
Fielding's  health  was  &st  ranking,  and  his 
only  hope  of  prolonging  his  life  seemed  to 
be  a  journey  to  another  climate.  At  first, 
arrangements  were  made  for  his  removal 
to  Bath,  but  it  was  found  at  the  last  mo- 
ment that  his  public  services  could  not  be 
well  dispensed  with.  Street  robberitea, 
accompanied  with  violence,  had  become 
alarmingly  prevalent,  and  Fielding,  whose 
heart  seems  always  to  have  been  in  his 
work,  could  not  be  spared  when  there 
was  real  work  to  do.  On  the  application 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  drew  up  a 
plan  for  the  suppression  of  street  robber- 
les,  which  proved  to  be  so  effective,  that 
the  dark  mghts  of  November  and  Decemr 
ber,  1758,  passed  without  a  shgle  out- 
rage. Fielding's  life  was  now  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  he  had  stiU  made  no  provi- 
sion for  his  &mily,  but  he  entertained  a 
strong  hope  that  his  successful  attempt  to 
serve  the  public  would  be  repaid  after  his 
death  to  tnose  for  whose  future  he  had  so 
many  misgivings.  During  the  whole  win- 
ter he  su&red  severely  with  dropsy,  and 
when  summer  arrived,  he  prepared  to  de- 

S art  to  a  warmer  air,  and  m  tne  month  of 
une,  1754,  embarked  in  a  trading  vessel 
for  Ijsbon.    A  Journal  which  he  Kept  on 
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the  passage,  records  fhe  inoonyenience 
and  discomforta  nnder  which  a  sea  voy- 
age was  mode  is  thoso  days ;  in  this  last 
production  of  bis  pen,  hia  buoyant  apirita 
are  everywhere  to  be  traced.  He  reached 
Lisbon  in  August,  to  die  two  months 
aAer. 

In  closing  our  retrospect  of  the  days  of 
Henry  Fielding,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence, to  whose  work  we  have  been  in- 
debted for  much  information.  Mr.  Law- 
rence's entertaining  book  is,  as  its  title 
tells  us,  not  only  a  Life  of  Fielding,  but  a 
notice  of  his  contemporaries,  and,  m  these 
contemporaneous  notices  consists,  to  say 
the  least,  half  the  interest  of  the  work. 
In  becoming  a  man's  biographer,  we  are 
bound  to  follow,  year  after  year,  in  hia 
track,  whether  he  introduces  us  to  strange 
and  moving  scenes,  or  keeps  ua  by  his 
nde  in  the  chinmey'-corner ;  but,  in  a  "  no- 
tice," we  are  free  to  pick  and  choose  onr 
materials,  and  Mr,  Lawrence  has  used  this 
freedom  with  tact  and  discrimination. 
His  notices  are  genoraUy  so  managed  as 
to  contain  just  such  information  and  just 
snch  amusement  as  one  cares  to  have  con- 
cerning the  characters  one  meets  by  the 
way,  m  following  another  man's  life. 
Were  we  to  begin  to  extract  from  the 
piqnant  anecdotes  in  this  book,  we  should 
not  know  where  to  end.  We  may,  how- 
ever, give  two,  which,  though  partly  be- 
longing to  the  sketch  of  Gamck,  have 
eafhcient  connection  with  Fielding  to 
dium  a  place  here : 

"  At  the  reheaisal  of  the  Wedding-Day,  the 
yoiiDg  actor  (Qarrick)  told  Fiddins  thikt  be  fear- 
ed the  audience  might  e;rpreag  their  disapprobation 
of  a  particularly  objectioaable  passage  ;  and  add- 
ed, that  'a  repntK  might  so  flnn-f  his  apirita  as  to 
disconcert  him  for  the  rest  of  the  night.'  Bnt 
Fielding  ms  inexorable.  '  If  the  scene  is  not 
a  good  one,'  he  Bald,  'let  them  find  that  oat' 
'Hie  aator's  forebodingB,  however,  timied  out 
to  be  well  ^anded.  The  objectionable  pasenge 
was  met  with  a  atonn  of  hiBses ;  and  Qarrick, 
who  was  pecaliarlf  senaitiTe  on  snch  matters, 
retired  from  the  atage  in  a  ho?,  and  sought  for 
ooDBoIation  in  tlie  go«dp  of  a  grera-room.  There 
tie  found  Fielding  sitting  over  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, of  which  he  had  dmnk  rather  freely. 
'  What's  t^e  matter,  Garrick  V  he  exclaimed,  as 
the  actor  entered  tiie  room  in  a  somewhat  excited 
state.  '  What  are  they  hia^ng  now  T'  He  was 
angrily  informed  it  was  the  scene  he  had  been  ad- 
TiMd  to  retrencb.  '  0  !'  said  the  author,  with  an 
oaUi,  cooUy  resoming  hia  pi 
Aave  fonod  it  ont,  have  they! 

Garrick  was  as  niggardly  as  Helding 


[Jan., 

was  profuse,  in  his  habits,  and  it  wae  the 
great  delight  of  Fielding  to  ridicule  on  the 
parsimony  of  his  friend : 

"  Garrick,  we  are  told,  had  given  a  dinner  at 
his  lodgings  to  Fielding,  Macklin,  Havard  (the 
comedian),  Mrs.  Gibber,  and  otbera ;  and  veils  to 
servants  being  then  much  in  bshion,  Macklin, 
and  most  of  the  company,  gave  Qarrick's  man 
(David,  a  Welahmao)  something  at  parting — 
some  a  shilling,  some  balf-a-crown,  whilst  Field- 
ing very  formally  slipped  a.  piece  of  paper  in  his 
himd,  wiUi  something  folded  in  the  inside.  When 
all  the  company  were  gone,  David,  seeming  to  be 
in  bigh  glee,  Garrick  asked  him  hownuchbehad 
got.  'I  can't  tell  yon  vet,  sir,'  said  David. 
■Here's  half-a-crown  from  Mrs.  Gibber,  Got  pleas 
her^-here's  a  shillinK  from  Mr.  Macklin — here  is 
two  from  Mr.  Havard — aod  here  is  something  more 
&om  the  poet.  Got  plese  bis  merry  heart?  By 
this  time  David  bad  anfolded  the  paper,  when,  to 
his  great  astonishment,  he  saw  it  contained  no 
more  than  one  penny!  Garrick  felt  nettled  at 
this,  and  the  next  day  spoke  to  Fielding  about 
Uie  impro^ety  of  jesting  with  a  servant.  '  Jestr 
ingi'  said  Fielding,  with seemmg surprise; 'BO far 
ft'om  it,  I  meant  to  do  the  fellow  a  real  piece  of 
service ;  for  had  I  given  him  a  shilling  or  half-a 
crown,  I  know  yon  would  have  taken  it  from  hun ; 
bat  bv  giviog  him  oDly  a  penny,  he  had  a  chance 
of  calling  it  his  own.' " 

We  conclude  with  an  appropriate  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Thackeray's  Lecturea ; — '*! 
cannot  hope  to  make  a  hero  of  Henry 
Fielding.  Why  hide  his  faults  ?  Why  con- 
ceal his  weaknesses  in  a  clond  of  penphra- 
sis  ?  Why  not  show  him,  like  hun,  as  he 
is,  not  robed  in  a  marble  toga,  and  draped 
and  polished  in  a  heroic  attitude,  but  with 
inked  ruffles  and  claret  stains,  in  his  tar- 
nished laced  coat,  and  on  iiis  manly  &ce 
the  marks  of  good  fellowship,  of  illness,  of 
kindnesa,  of  care,  and  wine,  Stuned  as 
you  see  bim,  and  worn  by  care  and  dissi- 
pation, that  man  ret^s  some  of  the  most 
predoQS  and  splendid  human  qualities  and 
endowments.  He  has  an  admirable  natu> 
ral  love  of  trnth,  the  keenest  instinctive 
antipathy  to  hypocrisy,  the  happiest  sati- 
rical gift  of  ianghing  it  to  scorn.  His  wit 
is  wonderftdly  wise  and  detective ;  it  flash- 
es upon  a  rogue,  and  lightens  up  a  rascal, 
like  a  policeman's  lantern.  He  is  one  of 
the  manliest  and  kindliest  of  human  be- 
ings. In  the  midst  of  all  his  imperfections 
he  respects  temale  innocence  and  in&ntine 
tenderness,  as  yon  would  suppose  such  a 
greatJiearted,  courageons  aonl  would  re- 
spect and  care  for  them.  He  could  not 
be  so  brave,  generous,  truth-telling  as  he 
is,  were  he  not  infinitely  mereiful,  ptlRil, 
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and  tender.  He  will  give  any  man  his 
pnrse — ^he  can't  help  kindness  and  profn- 
Bion.  He  may  have  low  tastes,  but  not  a 
mean  mind ;  he  admires,  with  all  his  heart, 


good  and  virtuous  men,  stoops  to  no  flat- 
tery, bears  no  rancor,  disdains  all  disloyal 
arts,  does  his  public  duty  rightfully,  is 
loved  by  his  fiunily,  and  dies  at  his  work." 


*  ^  1  I  ^  > 
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SULTAN  AKBAR'S  LOVE ;  OR,  THE  SIEGE  OF  CHITTORE. 


A  TALE  FROM  ORIENTAL  HISTORY. 


In  the  country  of  Rajpootana,  on  a  stony 
plain  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain, 
stands  the  old  Hindoo  City  of  Chittore,* 
now  much  dilapidated ;  but  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write  (sixteenth  century)  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Rajah,  or  more  properly 
the  Hanahj  of  Mewar.  The  city  had  its 
bazaar;  its  showy  pagodas  rising  above 
the  mass  of  heavy-lookmg  houses ;  its  walls 
and  narrow  gates ;  its  handsome  bridge, 
with  a  tower  at  each  end,  spanning  the 
dear  stream  of  the  River  Bunnass ;  and 
its  deep  boolee,f  or  well,  with  ever  bright 
and  unpolluted  waters. 

The  mountain  that  rises  immediately 
above  the  city,  part  bare  and  rocky,  part 
covered  with  patches  of  grass,  scattered 
trees,  and  thick  bushes,  was  (and  still  is) 
crowned  by  a  strong  and  extensive  for- 
tress, with  walls  winmng  along  the  irreg- 
ularities of  the  summit,  and  strengthened 
at  intervals  by  semi-circular  bastions ;  and 
containing,  in  fiict,  another  town,  with 
streets,  and  temples,  and  the  palaces  of 
the  Ranah  and  his  fiunily.  A  silvery  rill 
springing  from  a  rock  within  the  fortress, 
M  in  a  cascade,  sparkling  and  foaming 
over  a  precipitous  part  of  the  crags,  and 

♦  In  the  old  province  of  Ajmeer,  in  Upper  India, 
eightjr-two  miles  west  of  Madras.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  city  of  tiie  Indiem  prince,  FOrus,  who 
BO  kmg  withstood  Alexander  the  Great 

f  Boolees  are  square  weUs  fit>m  fifteen  to  twentjr 
feet  in  diameter,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  deep, 
and  lined  with  hewn  stone,  with  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  down  to  the  water. 


then  wound  its  way  down  the  mountain, 
to  reach  the  region  below. 

It  was  daybreak.  The  mountain  and 
the  lower  town  were  alive  with  a  mighty 
army,  the  troops  of  the  Mogul,  encamped 
there  to  blockade  the  fortress  above.  In 
the  lower  town  was  the  rear-guard,  with 
all  its  baggage,  and  beasts  of  burden,  and 
accompanying  rabble.  There  might  be 
seen  the  turbaned  and  full-robed  Mussul- 
man soldiers,  mingling  with  the  slender 
Hindoos,  with  the  streak  designating  their 
castes  marked  on  the  forehead ;  war-hors- 
es picketted ;  camels  lying  down ;  shaggy 
Indian  poneys  straggling  about;  and  a 
few  majestic  looking  elephants  drinking 
at  the  river,  attended  by  their  drivers. 
And  glittering  in  the  morning  light,  in 
many  parts  of  the  city,  shone  the  Mahome- 
tan crescent,  the  ensign  of  that  invading 
power  which,  from  the  days  of  Tamerlane, 
had  seated  itself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
and  had  subdued  so  many  of  the  native 
princes  of  Upper  India. 

At  about  the  distance  of  half  a  coss* 
from  the  city,  along  the  mountain,  was 
pitched  the  Mo^ul  camp,  extending  up- 
wards for  a  considerable  space ;  and  the 
communication  between  it  and  the  city 
was  preserved  by  a  chain  of  sentinels  and 
detached  guards.  The  Mogul  army  had 
evidently  invested  the  mountain-fortress 
with  a  strict  blockade,  but  at  this  time 
there  was  no  appearance  of  active  sieg^. 

*  The  Indian  oSba  is  about  two  English  mileai 
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All  was  quiet,  and  the  Mussulman  camp 
itself  was  decorated  with  such  extraordi- 
nary splendor  and  costliness,*  that  it  seem- 
ed as  prepared  for  some  great  festival,  and 
not  for  warlike  purposes.  The  humblest 
of  tents  were  of  gaudy  chintzes ;  those  of 
the  omrahs,  emirs,  officers,  Ac,  were  mag- 
nificent  in  proportion  to  their  ranks,  some 
of  bright  silks,  others  richly  hrocaded  with 
gold  or  silver.  The  tent-ropes  were  of 
twisted  silk,  the  tent-pins  of  silver,  and  nu- 
merous glittering  banners  and  gilded  cres- 
cents shone  in  the  rising  sunbeams.  On 
a  grassy  spot,  beside  the  falling  stream, 
and  shaded  by  a  peepul  tree,t  stood  one 
large  tent,  which  was  at  once  perceived  to 
be  that  of  the  Grand  Mogul,  by  its  supe- 
rior gorgeousness,  and  by  the  devices  on 
the  banners  planted  round  it.  It  was  of 
the  richest  gold  brocade,  adorned  with 
arabesques,  traced  in  countless  small  gems 
of  various  colors,  giving  out  their  rainbow 
gleaminj^  to  the  light.  The  tent-pins 
were  of  gold,  with  jewelled  heads,  the 
tent-ropes  of  golden  cords  twined  together, 
and  above  this  magnificent  pavilion  shone 
a  crescent  set  with  emeralds.  Among  the 
briUiant  banners  floating  round,  the  most 
conspicuous  was  the  ensign  called  fnahi 
muratibj  or  the  dignity  of  the  fish,  being 
the  emblem  of  good  fortune.  On  a  gilded 
pole  was  displayed  a  large  fish,  made  of 
salmon-colored  silk;  the  eyes  were  eme- 
ralds ;  the  hoUow  body  ended  in  a  tail  of 
golden  tassels ;  the  golden  jaws  were  open, 
and  the  air  entering  into  them,  inflated 
the  body,  which  wavered  about  like  a  fish 
floating  in  clear  waters. 

When  the  eye  turned  away  fi*om  this 
wondrous  camp  to  the  dark  stem  fortress 
above,  it  discovered  on  the  walls  the  dusky 
figures  of  the  Hindoo  soldiers,  in  their 
snow-white  cotton  dresses ;  the  points  of 
their  weapons,  and  the  bosses  of  their 
shields,  gleaming  as  they  moved  slowly  at 
their  posts. 

There  was,  at  length,  a  movement  in 
the  Mogul's  camp;  the  soldiers  issued  firom 
their  tents,  and  formed  into  their  respec- 
tive troops,  under  sumptuously-apparel- 
ed officers.  In  a  few  mmutes  the  Great 
Mogul  himself  appeared,  the  Sultan  Ak- 

*  Historical  Father  Oatrou  says,  in  his  **  Histoiy 
of  the  Mogul  Empire,"  that  Akbar,  when  he  appear- 
el  before  Chittore,  q)ared  no  expense  in  displaying 
his  glory.  His  oamp  was  of  a  splendor  which  can- 
not be  conceived  in  Europe. 

f  The  ftctu  rdigioecij  a  sacred  tree  among  those 
Hindoos  who  w(»^up  Siva. 


bar,  filmed  for  his  munificence,  his  talents, 
and  his  victories.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  a  prince  of  noble  presence,  with  a 
clear  brown  complexion,  raven-black  beard 
and  whiskers,  and  a  face  of  much  mascu- 
line beauty.  His  dress  was  of  cloth  of 
gold ;  a  shawl  of  the  sacred  green  was 
K>lded  round  his  waist,  and  held  his  jew- 
elled dagger.  His  turban  of  green  silk, 
ribbed  with  gold,  was  surmounted  by  a 
crescent  and  plume  of  diamonds ;  the  han- 
dle and  sheath  of  his  scimitar  were  en- 
crusted with  gems ;  round  his  throat  was 
a  triple  collar  of  diamonds;  and  a  long 
string  of  matchless  pearls  hung  down  fi-om 
his  neck  below  his  waist.  He  carried  a 
rich  bow,  and  a  gUded  arrow  without  a 
head.  On  the  unbarbed  end  of  the  arrow 
was  fastened  a  natural  rose,  with  a  chain 
of  diamonds,  and  a  slip  of  white  silk  in- 
scribed with  verses.  He  mounted  a  beau- 
tifiil  black  horse,  with  housings  of  crimson 
velvet,  tasselled  with  small  jewels,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  glittering 
army ;  then  all  the  troops,  cavalry  and  in- 
fimtry,  marched  forward,  advancing  up  to- 
ward the  fortress. 

And  now  the  Hindoo  soldiers  (m  the 
ramparts  appeared  alert  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Moslems,  and  to  act  vigor- 
ously on  the  defensive,  if  attacked.  A 
taU  slender  figure,  wearing  a  red  rajpoot 
turban,  with  a  diining  badge,  or  orna- 
ment, round  his  neck,  stood  conspicuous 
amon^  them,  and  was  easily  guessed,  even 
at  a  distance,  firom  his  majestic  air,  to  be 
the  Ranah  of  Mewar,  the  sovereign  of 
Chittore. 

The  Mogul  army  halted  within  bow« 
shot  of  the  walls ;  the  trumpeters  raised 
silver  trumpets  to  their  lips,  and  sounded 
— ^not  a  point  of  war,  but  a  tender  and 
amorous-toned  melody,  which  was  echoed 
firom  every  crag  and  every  hollow  of  the 
mountain.  When  the  strain  had  ceased, 
the  troops  formed  into  line.  Each  man 
was  armed  with  a  bow  and  one  gilded  ar- 
row, fledged  with  gaily  colored  feathers. 
The  arrows  were  all  without  barbs,  but 
had  attached  to  the  top  some  (me  beauti- 
fiil,  natural  flower,  with  a  sCp  of  white 
sUk,  on  which  a  short  poem  was  written. 
The  Sultan  raised  his  bow,  and  shot  his 
rose-headed  dart  over  the  walls  of  the  for- 
tress. His  example  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed bv  all  his  troops,  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  a  variegated  flving  cloud  of 
flowers  of  every  hue,  with  their  sLttien  pen- 
nants fluttering ;  and  as  it  fell  in  afimgrant 
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flhow^  within  the  fortress,  the  noMest 
among  the  Mogul's  omrahs  rode  up  to 
the  closed  gate,  and  procUdmed  in  a  loud 
Toice — **  Honor  to  JPadmani,  the  most 
beautifbl,  most  beloved  princess!  May 
she  smile  on  the  homage  of  Akbar  the 
Great,  the  most  magnificent  of  monarchs, 
but  her  humblest  slave."  * 

Hie  Hindoos  on  the  ramparts  answered 
wiUi  a  loud  and  insulting  shout  of  derision, 
and  inmiediately  hurled  back  again  over 
the  walls  the  flower-laden  arrows.  The 
haughty  Modems  seemed  insensible  to  the 
insult;  and,  with  true  Mahometan  gravity, 
formed  into  marching  order,  and  returned 
to  their  camp.  There  all  the  military  du- 
ties were  regularly  performed,  with  every 
demonstration  of  maintaining  a  rigorous 
blockade.  For  notwithstanding  ^  the 
displav  of  courtesy  towards  the  fortress, 
the  Mogul  had  invested  it  so  closely  that 
no  human  being  could  issue  from  it  un- 
chaHenged  by  the  beleaguers. 

The  siege  of  Chittore,  like  that  of  Troy, 
bad  been  caused  by  a  woman's  charms. 
Not  like  the  Trojan  siege,  however,  to  re- 
store an  erring  wife  to  her  husband ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  allure  (if  possible)  a 
wife  from  her  husband — to  mduce  the 
beautiful  Princess  of  Mewar  to  exchange 
the  palace  of  the  Ranah  for  the  harem  of 
the  Mogul. 

The  Rajah,  or  rather  Ranah,  of  Mewar, 
was  of  that  proud  rajpoot  caste  that  called 
hself  Suryasvanti^  or  Children  of  the 
Sun ;  boasting  its  descent  from  Surya^  the 
Indian  ApoUo,  and  reckoning  among  its 
mortal  ancestry  Porus,  who  so  bravely  ro- 
asted the  arms  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  royal  race  of  Mewar  was  too  haughty 
to  ally  itself  with  any  of  mere  earthly 
fineage,  and  intermarried,  therefore,  onlv 
with  Its  own  kindred.  The  reigning  Ranan 
had  espoused  his  cousin  Padimini — a  prin- 
cess of  such  surpassing  beauty  and  endow- 
ments, that  she  was  the  &vorite  theme  of 
the  JBh&ts  for  bards  of  the  rajpoots),  who 
wandered  aoout  Upper  India,  singing  the 
praises  of  their  gods,  the  valor  of  their  he- 
roes, and  the  charms  of  their  women.  Some 
of  these  bards  had  visited  Delhi,  and  had 
sung  before  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  their 
descriptions  of  Padmani  had  awakened  in 
his  excitable  Oriental  heart  a  violent  pas- 

*  "cTbe  Mog^il  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege  made 
war  like  a  prince  passionatelj  enamored.  He 
ordered  arrows  to  be  shot  into  the  fortress,  to  which 
were  attached  letters  for  Padmani"— fiSse  Cakou'j 
EitUjry  of  iht  MoffuL 


sion  for  the  beautiful  Hindoo.  Stimulated 
by  curiosity  and  heated  &ncv,  he  in- 
quired concerning  her  from  all  who  had 
seen  her,  or  heard  of  her ;  and  the  reiter- 
ated praises  of  her  rare  loveliness  which 
filled,  but  never  wearied,  his  ear,  enslaved 
him  to  the  charms  of  the  unseen  Princess.* 
He  BsAd  to  himself : — "  To  whom  shoidd 
the  most  beautiful  of  princesses  belong  but 
to  the  greatest  of  monarchs !  A  gem  is 
wanting  in  the  crown  o£  Akbar,  while  von 
Indian  unbeliever  keeps  in  his  own  paltry 
circlet  the  brightest  diadem  of  the  East." 
And  with  a  Mahometan  contempt  for  the 
feelings  of  a  man  of  another  creed,  the 
haughty  Sultan  wrote  to  the  Ranah,f  soli- 
citing him  to  separate  from  his  wife  and 
yield  her  to  Akbar ;  offering  to  the  Hindoo 
Frince  in  return  the  hand  of  a  lovely  re- 1^ 
lation  <rf  the  Mogul,  together  with  a  vast 
treasure  and  a  large  accession  of  territo^ 
ries.  T^e  Sultan,  at  the  same  time,  ad- 
dressed letters  to  Padmani,  offering  his 
hand,  and  the  throne  of  DeBu,  with  undy- 
ing love,  and  all  imaginable  wealth  and 
power;  and  gently  reproaching  her  with 
mjustice  to  her  own  beauty,  in  Siaring  the 
musnud  of  a  petty  prince  while  the  first 
throne  in  Asia  awaited  her, 

The  joint  reply  of  the  Ranah  and  his 
wife  was  haughty  and  determined.  They 
loved  each  other  too  well  to  weigh  ambition 
or  wealth  against  affection ;  they  scorned 
as  an  insult  the  offer  of  alliance  with 
Akbar,  as  a  man  fer  inferior  to  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Sun ;  and  reminded  the  Mogul 
it  was  the  law  of  honor  among  the  r^poots 
that  their  women  should  die  rather  than 
fidl  into  the  hands  of  the  alien. 

Stung  with  rage,  Akbar  wrote  again,  but 
in  a  different  tone.  He  threatened  the 
destruction  of  Chittore  and  all  the  Sur- 
ycLsvantd^  and  reminded  the  Ranah  of  the 
irresistible  progress  of  his  mighty  arms  in 
India.  The  only  reply  of  the  Hindoo  was 
a  contemptuous  demmce. 

Indignation  prompted  the  Sultan  to 
mardi  against  Chittore,  but  his  ardent 
love  (so  he  termed  his  insane  passion) 
made  him  pause  ere  he  attacked  that  royal 
fortress  with  the  weapons  of  war.  He 
feared  for  the  consequences  to  the  Ran- 
nee,  the  beautiful  Padmani.  He  knew 
that  the  rajpoots  were  not  only  a  brave  and 
chivalrous,  but  also  a  ferocious  people. 

*  Absord  as  this  may  seem  to  European  ideas, 
Oriental  history  asserts  that  Akbar  be<»QQe  enam- 
ored of  Padmani  from  doacription  alone. 

f  Historical. 
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They  worshipped  Siva  the  Destroyer  and 
his  cruel  consort  Kali,  who,  according  to 
their  dark  creed,  delighted  in  human  sa- 
crifices. To  avert  the  danger  of  their 
women  falling  into  captivity,  a  mortal  dis- 
grace to  their  nation,  they  would  plunge 
their  daggers  into  the  fairest  and  fondest 
bosoms,  though  their  own  hearts  should 
burst  with  anguish.  And  in  impending 
calamities  the  rajpoot  females  on;en  de- 
voted themselves  to  death,  to  propitiate 
their  stem  and  cruel  gods  by  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  Jbar^  a  self-sacrifice  by  suf- 
focation. If  the  Mogul  arms  shook  Chit- 
tore,  what  might  be  the  fate  of  the  lovely 
Rannee  amid  such  fearfiil  superstitions  ? 

The  Sultan  then  resolved,  ere  he  made 
a  final  appeal  to  arms,  on  attempting  to 
.  influence  the  fair  Rannee  in  his  favor,  by 
exalting  her  imagination  (for  thus  are 
women  often  worn.  He  thought  to  at- 
tract her  by  the  mmgling  of  ambition  and 
romance,  and  to  dazzle  her  by  his  incom- 
parable  magnificence.  Hence  all  the  gor- 
geousness  of  his  camp,  all  the  extrava- 
gances of  his  military  courtship.  Bands 
of  men  were  constantly  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  emblem-flowers,  which  with 
their  accompanying  amatory  verses  (the 
labors  of  countless  poets  and  transcribers), 
were  daily  shot  into  the  fortress,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  wild  hope  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  would  meet  the  eve  of  Pad- 
mani ;  that  the  flattering  tale  of  his  mag- 
nificent wooing  would  reach  her  ears.  And 
though  his  floral  homage  was  daily  hurled 
back  by  order  of  the  offended  Princess, 
still  Akbar  had  persisted  for  nearly  a 
month  in  his  strange  and  costly  siege, 
trusting  in  female  curiosity  and  female 
vanity. 

The  Mogul  was  reclining  in  the  door  of 
his  tent,  shaded  by  the  peepul-tree,  in  deep 
consultation  with  his  fhcnd  and  confidant, 
the  Sheik  Soliman,  who  sat  on  the  ground 
before  him — a  ruddy  visaged,  keen-eyed 
old  man,  in  a  plain  green  turban ;  his  hands 
drawn  back  mto  the  ample  sleeves  of  his 
coarse  brown  woollen  garment,  for  he  was 
a  devotee. 

"  Soliman,  my  hopes  begin  to  flag ;  my 
homage  avails  not — ^the  beautiful  Indian  is 
unmoved.  By  thine  eyes !  canst  thou  not 
devise  some  expedient  before  I  am  forced 
to  bare  the  scimitar  in  wrath,  and  to  en- 
danger the  life  of  my  soul's  sultana  by 
the  horrible  superstitions  of  her  race  ?" 

"  Let  the  Asylum  of  the  Universe  no 
longer  waste  time  and  treasures  on  the 


thankless  daughter  of  the  infidels.  Forget 
her,  my  Sultan ;  as  Mr  can  be  found  to 
share  the  throne  of  Delhi." 

"Earth  holds  none  so  worthy  of  my 
throne  as  Padmani.  Do  not  all  agree  in 
her  perfections  ?  Say  they  not  that  she 
is  beautiful  as  an  houri,  graceful  as  the 
twining  liana,  light-footed  as  the  antelope^ 
gentle  as  the  dove,  wise  as  Lokman,*  good 
as  the  Daughter  of  Imran  ;f  with  a  voice 
sweet  as  that  of  the  angel  Israfil,  and  a 
smile  like  the  ripple  in  the  river  of  Parar 
disc?  She  is  a  priceless  gem,  and  my 
crown  is  impejfect  without  her." 

"Draw  then  the  invincible  scimitar. 
Take  the  fortress,  slay  the  Ranah — ^his 
spoils  will  be  thine." , 

"  But  not  his  widow !  Madness,  Sheik ! 
EJQOwest  thou  not,  that  to  slay  the  Ranah 
is  to  slay  my  love  ?  She  would  be  com- 
pelled by  her  religion  to  sacrifice  herself 
upon  her  husband's  burning  funeral  pile." 

The  Sheik  mused  for  a  time  witn  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  while  Akbar 
gazed  anxiously  upon  him.  After  a  si- 
lence of  some  minutes  Soliman  looked 
up. 

"  If  thy  condescension  would  hear  me 
without  anger,  I  would  say,  let  the  Sultan 
prepare  to  leave  Ghittore." 

Akbar  stared  angrily  at  the  speaker. 

"  Leave  Chittore  like  a  baflled  hound  I 
Give  the  infidel  leave  to  say.  Ha !  the  face 
of  the  Sultan  is  blackened,  we  laugh  at  his 
beard !  By  thy  head,  O  Sheik  I  I  scorn 
such  counsel." 

"Yet,  my  Sultan,"  resumed  the  old 
man  quietly,  "  I  still  counsel  thee  to  pro- 
claim that  thou  dost  yield  up  the  siege. 
Also  demand  graciously  a  &rewell  meet- 
ing with  yon  idolatrous  prince ;  and  I 
would  pray  thee  present  to  him,  as  a  part- 
ing gin  of  reconcilement,  that  string  of 
matchless  pearls  that  hangs  round  thy 
tower-like  neck." 

Akbar's  rage  would  have  burst  forth 
with  vehemence,  but  for  a  peculiar  smile 
on  the  Sheik's  countenance,  which  told  that 
he  meant  more  than  he  expressed.  The 
old  man  continued — 

"But  I  fear  the  string  is  scarcdy 
strong  enough  for  its  purpose.  It  might 
break  on  the  Ranah's  neck,  and  some  of 
the  pearls  be  lost.  With  the  Sultan's 
leave  I  would  crave  to  show  how  such 


*  Lokman,  the  Indian  JBsop. 
f  The  Yirgin  Mary,  who  is  highlj  esteemed  bj  the 
Mahometans. — Koran^  ch.  iii. 
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Taluable  pearls  aught  to  he  strung^  so  that 
the  striBg  8?uiU  run  no  risk  of  breaking,'^'* 

The  Sultan  observed  the  emphasis  of 
the  Sheik  on  the  last  words. 

"  Come  into  my  tent  O  Sheik,  in  the 
name  of  the  Prophet,  and  turn  jeweller  if 
thou  wilt.  And  while  thou  art  stringing 
my  pearls  anew,  explain  the  secret  of  thy 
unwonted  counsels." 

So  spake  Akbar,  hurrying  SoUman  into 
the  royal  tent,  and  closing  the  entrance, 
after  commanding  the  sentinel  to  pro- 
hibit the  approach  of  any  intruder  what- 
ever. 

Within  the  mountain  fortress  of  Chit- 
tore  was  a  small  lake,  covered  with  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  blue  water-lotos, 
and  in  its  centre,  on  a  rocky  islet,  stood 
the  palace  of  the  Rannee  Padmani,  a  low, 
heavy,  stone  building,  adorned  with  a 
quantity  of  mythological  sculpture.  The 
communication  with  the  mainland  was 
maintained  by  means  of  two  decorated 
boats.  In  the  fevorite  apartment  of  Pad- 
mani, the  small  windows  were  set  round 
with  a  frame  of  shining  mica ;  the  smooth- 
ly plastered  walls  and  ceiling  were  paint- 
ed with  subjects  from  the  most  agree- 
able Hindoo  legends.  There  was  CamOj 
the  Indian  Cupid,  with  his  bow  of  sugar- 
cane, and  its  string  of  bees,  and  his  five 
arrows  tippe,d  with  flowers,  accompanied 
by  his  consort,  H^i  (  affection),  and  his 
Mend,  Vdsanta  (the  spring).  There 
was  Nareda^  son  of  the  god  Brahma,  in- 
venting the  vina,  or  Indian  guitar ;  and 
Parvati^  in  the  guise  of  a  mountain-girl, 
winning  back  the  estranged  affections  of 
her  consort,  the  god  Iswara.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  striped  cotton,  lined 
and  quilted,  so  that  the  foot-tread  fell 
noiseless ;  cushions  of  brocade  were  laid 
upon  it,  and  two  musnuds  covered  with 
rich  shawls.  In  a  niche  stood  a  silver 
idol  of  Surya^  or  the  sun,  before  which 
lay,  as  a  votive  offering,  a  garland  of 
mougrees,  purely  white  fragrant  flowers, 
resembling  jessamine.  The  room  was 
cool  and  darkened ;  and  wetted  mats,  of 
an  odoriferous  grass,  were  laid  wher- 
ever the  rays  of  the  sun  sought  to  pene- 
trate. 

On  a  pile  of  cushions  sat  Padmani. 
Her  under  robe  was  of  white  silk ;  the 
upper,  of  silver  gauze.  A  chaplet  of  eme- 
rald leaves  and  pearl  berries  bound  the 
luxuriant  knot  ol  her  shining  black  hair, 
and  splendid  ornaments  encircled  her  slen- 


der arms,  waist,  and  ankles.  Her  figure 
was  the  perfection  of  symmetry  and 
grace;  and  her  face  was  so  exquisitely 
beautiful  as  to  surpass  even  the  imaginings 
of  Sultan  Akbar.  She  held  a  vina,  or  In- 
dian guitar,  whose  melancholy  music  she 
accompanied  with  a  voice  of  infinite  sweetr 
ness,  but  of  deep  sadness,  often  interrupt- 
ed by  tears. 

FADIIANI'S  BONO. 

Who  will  be  with  thee  at  the  rest  of  Even 

(Those  sacred  hoars,  so  tranqoil  and  so  lone). 
Gazing  with  thee  upon  the  dark'ning  heaveD, 
Breathing  soft  thoughts  by  tender  impulse  given. 

When  I  am  gone? 

Who  will  be  with  thee  by  the  murmuring  foun- 
tain, 
Listening  to  the  mellow  bom  at  distance  blown ; 
Or  sigh  of  breeze  awaking  on  the  mountain, 
Or  the  wild  night-bird  all  his  bliss  recounting, 

When  I  am  gone  ? 

Day,  active  day,  its  aspect  ever  changing, 

With  hopes  pursued,  or  needful  duties  done, 
Will  lure  thro'  varied  scenes  thy  spirit  ranging, 
Thy  busy  thoughts  awhile  from  me  estranging, 

When  I  am  gone. 

But  thou  wilt  miss  me  in  the  evening's  leisure, 
When  all  the  hopes  and  cares  of  day  have 
flown ; 
Who  then  for  thee  will  search  out  fancy's  trea- 
sure, 
Or  sing  to  thoe  in  strain  of  tranquil  pleasure. 

When!  am  gone? 

Be  happy  in  the  day's  meridian  splendor  ; 
Take    up  each  flower  that  on  thy  path  is 
strown ; 
But  still  at  eve  to  me  thy  heart  surrender ; 
Call  back  our  love  in  mem'rv  true  and  tender, 

When  I  am  gone. 

While  she  sang,  the  Ranah  a})peared 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  Like  the 
rajpoots  of  high  birth,  he  was  taller  and 
fiurer  than  the  other  Hindoos.  He  was 
young  and  handsome,  and  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Padmani.  His  dress  was 
of  cream-colored  silk,  embroidered  with 
gold ;  his  turban  and  sash  were  of  the  na- 
tional color,  bright  red.  The  rajpoot 
badge,  a  gold  medallion  reprcsentmg  a 
man  on  horseback,  hung  from  a  gold  chain 
round  his  neck.  The  rajpoot  string  of 
twisted  cotton  threads  was  passed  across 
his  breast  and  shoulder,  and  his  forehead 
was  marked  with  the  streak  of  high  caste. 
In  his  hand  he  held  the  rose-headed  arrow 
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that  had  been  shot  hj  Akbar.  His  ooun- 
tenance  grew  sad  as  he  listened  to  Pad- 
manL  W  hen  she  had  ceased  to  sing  he 
approached  her.  She  gassed  on  him  with 
a  tender  bat  melancholy  pmile,  and  drop- 
ed  the  yina. 

Chwpmg  her  deUcate  hands  in  hi»  he 
mquired — 

"Why  is  thy  song  so  sad,  my  Pad- 
mani  ?  What  hath  grieved  thee  this  day 
more  .than  the  preceding  days  ?  Even 
yet  the  invaders  show  no  intention  of 
actual  aggression,  but  still  continue  their 
extravagant  courtesies.'* 

"  But  how  soon,  my  Ranah,  may  not 
these  insulting  courtesies  be  exchanged 
for  cruel  war  ?  The  Moslems  are  count- 
less; the  fortress  is  closely  surrounded; 
we  must  yield  at  length  to  &mine,  if  not 
to  the  sword.  And  1^1  am  the  cause  of 
threatened  ruin  to  Ohittore  and  its  prince. 
Am  I  not  a  degenerate  daughter  of  the 
sun  to  have  lived  so  long?  Ah!  if  / 
were  gone,  Akbar  would  no  longer  desire 
the  conquest  of  Chittore." 

The  Ranah  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  for 
he  perceived  that  she  was  contemplating 
selfsacrifice  to  propitiate  the  gods,  who, 
according  to  their  dark  creed,  were  best 
pleased  by  human  victims. 

"What,  Padmani!  wouldst  thou  for- 
sake me  ?  Wouldst  thou  fly  to  another 
world,  and  leave  me  alone  among  my 
enemies  ?  Or  canst  thou  think  I  would 
survive  thee  ?  Rannee !  dost  thou  forget 
our  people  ?  We  must  not  desert  them 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  /must  live  to  en- 
courage and  direct  them ;  thou  must  live 
to  soothe  my  cares." 

Padmani  replied  only  by  tears.  The 
Ranah  saw  that  she  had  some  unusuid 
cause  for  depression.  He  drew  her  closer 
to  his  heart,  and  soothed  her  with  caress- 
ing words,  till  he  won  from  her  a  confes- 
sion that  she  had  been  alarmed  by  an 
ominous  dream. 

^^I  dreamed,"  she  said, "  that  EaU,  the 
awful  goddess,  stood  before  me.  Her 
necklace  of  skulls  rattled ;  she  brandished 
the  weapons  in  her  many  hands,  and  her 
black  countenance  loured  upon  me  as  she 
exclaimed,  ^  Daughter  of  the  Surycisvan- 
tal  why  is  Kali's  image  dry  so  long? 
When  was  it  bathed  Sist  in  the  warm 
crimson  tide  ?*  Ah,  Zalim !  she  demands 
a  sacrifice  of  blood  for  Ohittore." 

"And  she  shall  have  it,  Padmani! 
The  battle-field  shall  be  the  altar,  and 
yon  Moslems  the  victims.    Smile,  then, 


my  Rannee,  thy  dream  is  good,  and  ahall 
be  fulfilled.  We  have  flung  back  AklMur'a 
last  insult  in  disdain;  but  the  next  we 
will  answer  with  a  fierce  volley  from  our 
ramparts.  We  have  cleared  our  fortress 
from  the  flight  of  flower-laden  shafts ;  bot 
this  gem-freighted  arrow,  shot  by  the 
Sultan  himse^  the  Brahmin  Madeo  has 
reserved  to  offer  upon  the  shrine  of  Sutya^ 
while  he  calls  on  the  sun-god  to  deliver 
his  children  from  the  BeUatee  (Barbarian). 
Let  us  see  what  this  scroll  says  of  thorose 
and  its  diamond  chain : 

"  Be  mine,  0  fairest  I  be  bat  mine, 

And  I  along  tb^  path  will  strew 
Wealth's  gems,  witn  purest  ray  that  shiDe, 

And  love's  own  flowers  of  brightest  hue. 
The  richest  gem,  the  fairest  flower, 

Seem  they  not  well  anited  ? 
So  I  the  monarch,  chief  in  power, 

And  thoa  the  lovdiest  " 

^^  Cease,  Ranah,  cease !  It  beseems  not 
a  fidthfril  wife  to  hear  the  flatteries  of  a 
stranger.** 

The  Ranah  smiled  with  pleasure. 

*'  What,  my  princess  I  art  thou  afraid  of 
being  bewitched  by  the  spells  of  the 
Mogul  ?  Tet  I  see  among  the  flowers  in 
yonder  vase  some  q>rigs  of  the  impe- 
rial tree,*  a  sure  preservative  against 
ma^.** 

^^  Here,**  replied  Padmani,  returning  his 
smile,  ^^  hare  is  a  flower  that  is  a  more  cer- 
tain preservative  frx>m  Akbar's  spells,** 
and  she  ^ve  him  a  mougree.  ^^  This  is 
my  favonte  flower,  for  it  was  the  first  in- 
terpreter of  thy  love,  Zalim.  Can  any  of 
Akbar's  flowers  speak  to  m^  heart  as  the 
mougree  spoke  when  first  given  to  me  by 
theer* 

The  Ranah  was  pressing  the  hand  that 
held  the  mougree,  when  a  vcnce  without 
craved  admittance. 

"  Enter  I'*  cried  the  Prince,  impatiently, 
and  an  old  muktar,  or  chamberlain,  ap- 
proached with  profound  respect,  and  laid 
at  his  sovereign's  feet  a  splendid  bag  of 
brocade,  saving : 

^^  From  the  Mo^nl,**  and  retired. 

T^e  Rans^  hastily  cot  the  string  of  gold- 
twist,  and  took  out  a  letter,  written  on  a 
gold-besprinkled  paper,  having  the  impres- 
sion of  Ine  Sultan's  signet  at  the  side  (a  con- 
ciliatory token  of  equality),  and  addressed 
^To   the  Maha-Rajah  of  Mewar,  firom 

*  The  mimoaa,  or  sensitSre  plant,  esteemed  in  In- 
dia a  praaenrativd  against  witohcnft. 
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Akbar,  the  servant  of  Allah,  and  Eknperor 
of  Delhi'' 

Padmani,  almost  breathless  with  anxie- 
ty, leaned  on  her  hui^i)and'8  shoulder  as  he 
raul  it  aloud  for  her.  It  was  couched  in 
the  inflated  style  of  the  Orientals,  but  its 
purport  in  plain  terms  was,  that  the  Mogul, 
perceiving  that  the  offers  of  his  ma^nifi- 
oence,  and  the  menaces  of  his  hostility, 
were  alike  disregarded  by  the  Ran^  imd 
Rannee,  admired  their  constancy  too 
much  to  molest  them  farther.  He  with« 
drew  his  unsuccessful  suit,  and  would  retire 
from  before  Chittore  on  the  following 
morning.  But  he  desired  previously  to 
clasp  in  friendship  the  hand  of  a  prince 
whom  he  had  learned  to  esteem ;  and  he 
requested  permission  to  visit  the  Ranah  in 
his  fortress,  pledgmg  the  &ith  of  a  true 
believer,  and  the  word  of  an  Emperor, 
that  he  would  be  attended  only  by  a  train 
of  forty  persons;  and  that  no  Moslem 
ihould  qmt  the  camp  during  the  Mogul's 
visit  to  the  Hindoo  prince,  with  whom 
henceforth  he  would  oe  allied  m  amity. 

*'  Praised  be  our  Father  Surya  for  the 
barbarian's  departure  1"  exclaimed  Pad- 
mani,  raising  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  joy. 
^But  O,  my  Ranah,  let  not  the  Mogul 
eome  hither,  to  pro&ne  with  his  footsteps 
the  dwelling  of  the  rajpoots." 

^  Kay,  Padmani,  I  may  not  refose  a  de- 
mand upon  my  hospitality;  he  would 
think  I  feared  his  j»*esence.  Let  him  come 
md  behold  the  strength  of  our  position, 
ad  look  upon  the  defying  eyes  of  our  de- 
fBoders." 

^Be  it  as  thou  wilt,  Zalim.  Still  I  feel 
IB  instinct  of  some  impendixig  evil — ^may 
Sorya  avert  it  I — ^but  surdy,  Ithiidi:,  some 
trad  is  before  us.  We  may  be  placed  in 
eircumstances  that  will  force  us  to  dissemr 
ble  with  the  world.  Let  us,  then,  estab- 
lish a  sign  of  private  intelligence  between 
vs ;  let  the  mougree-flower  be  our  secret 
token*  When  we  are  apart  from  each  other, 
let  no  ^nbassy,  no  reauest  from  the  one 
to  the  other  be  of  weignt,  or  be  conceded, 
or  obeyed,  unless  it  comes  accompanied 
bjr  a  mougree;  this  flower  alone  shall 
give  it  validity — this  shall  be  the  token  of 
earnestness  and  truth.  Take  some  xnou- 
grees,  Zalim,  ere  thou  leavest  me.'^ 

He  placed  some  mougrees  in  his  bosom, 
with  tne  smile  and  the  manner  of  one 
^o  humors  a  &vorite  child. 

"  Fear  nothing,  Padmani.  I  will  go  to 
Ks^'s  altar  and  promise  her  thirsty  image 
the  blood  of  sheep  and  goats.    Be  happy, 


and  have  a  snule,  and  a  cheerfhl  song  for 
Zalim,  when  he  has  given  the  ruks^  to 
his  sel^invited  guest. 

On  the  mainland,  at  the  north  side  of 
the  lake,  stood  the  Ranah's  palace,  where 
the  banqueting-hall  was  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  Mogul.  The  hall  was  open  at 
all  sides  to  admit  air.  Hie  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  colonnades  of  massy  pillars, 
round  whose  bases  ran  a  stone  balustrade. 
The  cdling  was  covered  with  an  awning 
of  blue  sifi,  spangled  with  silver  stars,  to 
hide  the  fresco  paintings  of  the  Hindoo 
deities ;  for  the  laws  of  tne  Rajpoots  for- 
bade their  eating  with  persons  of  another 
creed  in  the  presence  of  their  own  gods. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  was  a  recess,  en- 
closed in  a  lattice-work  of  bamboos,  with- 
in which  were  curtains  of  silver-gauze, 
drawn  closely  together.  Blazing  torches 
were  fixed  on  each  side  of  this  veiled  re- 
cess, and  lamps  were  gleaming  all  round 
the  building.  The  marble  floor  was 
spread  with  cushions  adopted  to  the  dif 
forent  ranks  of  the  guests.  There  were 
two  magnificent  musnuds  for  the  Ranah 
and  the  Sultan,  with  a  small  Persian  car- 
pet before  each.  The  Hindoo  prince  and 
his  guests  were  seated  at  a  banquet,  served 
of  ridh  and  highly-spiced  diiOies,  sweet- 
meats, and  fruits.  Nor  was  wine  wanting, 
for  the  Ranah  knew  that  the  Akbar  was 
no  scrupulous  Mahometan.  There  were 
dierbets  for  the  more  strict  Mosl^ns,  and 
Madva\  for  the  Hindoos.  Akbar  was  ar- 
rayed with  more  than  usual  splendor,  and 
the  string  of  priceless  pearis,  which  had 
occupied  Sheik  Soliman's  attention,  was 
hangmg  round  his  neck.  The  Sheik  was 
placed  a  little  behind  the  Sultan,  who  sat 
oeside  the  Ranidu  The  evening  music 
had  been  performed,  the  bards  had  sung, 
and  the  JPylevana  (wrestlers)  had  shown 
their  feats,  and  the  Nautch  ^Is  had  c(m- 
eluded  their  slow,  pantomimic  dance,  and 
the  Ranah  and  his  visitor  were  left  to  con- 
verse at  pleasure. 

Ihe  Lidian  prince,  raising  his  cup,  said 
to  Akbar : 

"This,  mv  brother,  we  rajpoots  call 
^The  Cup  of  Requests.'  Li  this  it  is  our 
custom  to  drown  all  ^unities.  I  drink  to 
thyfriendi^p,  O  Sultan  Akbar  1" 

The  Mogul  pledged  the  Ranah  with  a 

*  Euksot,  M.,  dismiasal. 

f  An  intoxicating  drink,  made  firom  the  fioweiB  of 
a  troe  called  Mhowe,  somewhat  resembling  am  oak. 
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suitable  compliment,  and  skiliiilly  induced 
his  entertainer  to  drink  freely,  observing 
him,  with  a  secret  pleasure,  becoming 
flushed  and  excited,  while  the  Sultan  him- 
self a  more  experienced  votary  of  the 
wine-cup,  remained  as  cool  as  ever.  At 
first  the  conversation  was  of  the  league  to 
exist  between  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi  and 
Ghittore ;  but  by  degrees,  as  the  wine  and 
the  madva  affected  the  Ranah,  Akbar 
ventured  to  speak  of  Padmani. 

^^  It  grows  late,  and  I  must  soon  break 
the  chain  of  pleasure  in  which  my  brother 
holds  my  soul.  To-morrow  I  leave  his 
territories ;  but  before  I  depart,  will  not 
the  Rannee  permit  me  to  ask  her  forgive- 
ness for  the  presumption  that  led  me  to 
Ghittore  ?» 

^^  I  will  promise  thee,  O  Sultan,  the 
Rannee's  pardon.  B«t  she  will  the  more 
easily,  forget  the  siege  of  Chittore  if  she 
never  beholds  the  berieger." 

"  I  trusted  in  thy  courtesy,  O  Ranah  I 
that  thou  wouldst  not  refuse  a  guest  the 
privilege  he  might  hope  from  the  liberal 
laws  of  thy  nation,  which  do  not,  like 
ours,  require  the  seclusion  of  your  fe- 
males." 

"We  may  learn  prudence  from  the 
stranger,"  replied  the  Hindoo.  "  His  cus- 
tom may  prove  worthy  of  imitation.*'* 

"  My  brother  is  a  wise  man,"  observed 
Akbar,  with  a  slight  sneer.  "  He  will  not 
lot  us  behold  the  Flower  of  his  Garden, 
\^hich  his  bards  call  the  Rose  of  the  Uni- 
verse, lest  we  say,  *  WaUah  BiUah/^ 
Those  BhAta  spoke  large  words;  what 
know  they  of  roses?  Flowers  as  feir 
bloom  in  our  own  garden,  praise  be  to 
the  prophet." 

The  Kanah  was  piqued  by  this  insinua- 
tion against  the  supremacy  of  his  Rannee's 
beauty.  His  delicacy  and  prudence  were 
overpowered  by  the  festal  cup,  and  he 
replied: 

"  The  Sultan  shall  see  that  our  Bh&ta 
are  men  of  truth.  Fair  buds  may  bloom 
round  the  throne  of  Delhi;  but  the  Queen 
of  Flowers  reigns  on  the  mountain  of 
Ghittore." 

Padmani  was  in  her  island  palace,  im- 

Satiently  awating  the  intelligence  of  the 
logul's    departure,    when    the    ancient 
chamberlain  respcotfidly  delivered  to  her 


*  It  was  in  fact  flx)m  their  Mahometan  conquerors 
that  the  Hindoos  adopted  stricter  customs  with  re- 
gard to  their  femalw; 


the  Ranah's  request,*  that  she  would  visit 
the  hall  of  banquet,  even  were  it  but  for  a 
moment.  The  Rannee  was  startled  and 
displeased  at  the  Ranah's  strange  devii^ 
tion  from  discretion ;  but,  on  a  moment's 
reflection,  she  forgave  him,  believing  he 
had  been,  by  some  means,  compelled  to 
sctnd  the  message  as  a  mere  formal  com« 
pl&nent,  to  which  he  did  not  intend  she 
should  accede;  and,  accordingly,  she 
charged  the  envoy  with  a  decided,  but 
polite,  refusal. 

The  Ranah  was  disconcerted  by  the 
sarcastic  smile  which  Akbar  purposely  a& 
fected  when  the  Rannee's  refusal  was  de- 
livered, and  he  became  doubly  anxious 
for  her  appearance.  He  recollected  the 
token-flower;  and  taking  the  mougree 
from  his  bosom,  said  to  the  aged  envoy : 

''  Repeat  as  before  to  the  Rannee,  and 
add,  that  I  send  her  this  flower." 

The  quick  mind  of  Akbar  conceived  at 
once,  that  the  mougree  was  a  private  and 
important  token  of  mutual  intelligence, 
and  he  treasured  up  his  observation  in  his 
memory. 

Great  was  the  dismay  of  Padmani  on 
the  repetition  of  the  Ranah's  request,  en- 
forced by  the  token  of  the  mougree.  She 
could  no  longer  decline  the  summons ;  and 
dismissing  the  old  Hiudoo  without  reply, 
she  summoned  her  women  to  prepare  ner 
for  the  hateful  interview  with  the  Sultan. 
She  determined  to  lay  aside  all  decora- 
tions of  dress.  "  Yon  proud  alien  (thought 
she)  must  not  believe  I  sought  to  dazzle 
him."  And  with  an  unconmion,  and  even 
heroic,  desire  to  detract  from  her  own 
charms,  she  rejected  her  royal  apparel,  and 
arrayed  herself  in  plain  muslin  of  a  spot- 
less white.  Not  a  single  ornament  would 
she  retain;  but  round  her  raven  hair  she 
twined  a  wreath  of  snowy  mou^ees,  to 
show  the  Ranah  that  it  was  the  mfluence 
exercised  on  her  heart  by  that  messenger- 
flower  (the  remembrancer  of  their  early 
love*)  that  brought  her  into  the  presence 
of  nis  undesired  guest.  The  mnocent 
young  Hindoo  was  no  coquette.  Accus- 
tomed to  associate  the  ideas  of  splendor 
and  beauty,  she  little  guessed  that  the  no- 
velty of  her  stylo  of  attire,  its  contrast 
with  the  gorgeousnoss  to  which  Akbar 
was  habituated,  might  but  enhance  her 
loveliness  in  his  eyes ;  for  beauty  is  often 
more  indebted  to  novelty  than  to  magni- 
ficence. 


^  Hlstorica], 
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Amid  the  circling  of  the  cups,  Akbar 
nt  anxioiisly  expecting  the  result  of  the 
Ranah'*s  last  embassy,  and  his  eyes  were 
riveted  miconscioosly  on  the  latticed  and 
enrtained  recess  before  hinu  Suddenly 
the  upper  part  of  the  lattice  opened,  the 
enrtams  oi  silver  gauze  were  drawn  back, 
and  there  stood  JPadmani,  in  her  pure 
white  robe  and  chaplet,  her  eyes  cast  on 
the  ground,  her  arms  folded  over  her 
bosom,  and  the  flush  of  offended  modesty 
mantling  on  her  cheek.  It  was  an  ex- 
quisite vision.  Never  had  Padmani  look- 
ed so  transcendently  beautiful.  The  thin, 
olvery  curtains  hanging  on  each  side  of 
lier  li^e  a  shining  mist,  and  the  blaze  of 
the  torches  around  her,  gave  her  a  super- 
natural appearance.  She  might  have 
been  deemed  a  lovely  Apsara  descending 
from  the  Hindoo  heaven. 

But  the  Ranah  was  startled.    He  re- 
membered her  dream,  and  was  struck  with 
%  feeling  of  dread,  a  perception  of  an  evil 
omen.     To  him  she  looked  like  an  Indian 
widow  stripped  of  her  ornaments,  and  ar- 
rayed for  the  fiital  pile.    The  mist-like 
curtain-folds  seemed  as  the   enveloping 
imoke-wreaths,    and    the    blaze    of   the 
torches  like  the  fire  of  the  terrible  svttee. 
And     Akbar  ? — notwithstanding     the 
absence    of    royal    ornament,   he    knew 
Padmani  at  once.    She  was  like  the  pic- 
tures his  imagination  had  drawn,  but  in- 
finitely more  lovely.    He  thought  that 
earth   could  produce  nothing  worthy  to 
eompare  with  her.    His  soul  was  gazing 
m  his  eyes,  and  he  enjoyed  with  a  species 
(rf  rapture,  the  sight  of  that  charming 
object    that   had  surpassed  expectation. 
He  wished  to  speak,  but  found  no  words, 
and  sunk  into  a  kind  of  intoxication  of 
delight,  which  he  would  fiun  have  pro- 
longed for  hours. 

Once  Padmani  raised  her  eyes,  and 
csst  on  the  Ranah  a  look  of  tender  re- 
proach. Tlie  eloquent  ghtnoe  of  that  ex- 
pressive eye  electrified  the  Mogul.  He 
started  up,  and  was  approaching  the  re- 
cess, when,  in  an  instant,  the  silvery  cur- 
tains were  closed,  and  the  beautiful  vision 
Tanished,  as  if  that  hastv  movement  had 
broken  the  spell  by  which  it  was  held. 

The  Sultan  returned  to  his  seat ;  and  the 
removal  of  the  object  of  his  overpowering 
admiration  allowed  him  to  cmlect  his 
thoughts,  and  compose  his  behavior. 
He  turned  to  the  Ranah,  and  said,  with  a 
peculiar  emphasis  on  his  words : 
"I  regret,  my  brother,  that  the  Raa- 


nee  has  withdrawn  before  I  could  assure 
her  that  Akbar  is  eff'ectuaUy  cured  of  his 

The  Ranah  felt  this  insinuation,  that  the 
Sultan  was  disappointed  in  his  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Rannee's  charms. 

"  My  Princess  did  herself  injustice,"  he 
observed  (though  ho  secretly  thought  she 
had  never  appeared  so  lovely) ;  "  her  dress 
was  unsuited  to  her  rank." 

"But  too  well  suited  to  enchant  my 
senses,"  thought  the  enraptured  Mogul. 

^  And  now  the  Ranah  deemed  it  time  to 
give  his  guests  the  ruksut  (dismissal). 
The  presents  (of  more  than  ordmary  mag- 
nificence) were  offered  and  accepted  at 
each  side,  the  attar  of  rose  was  scattered, 
and  the  paten*  distributed.  The  Mogul, 
professing  a  reluctance  to  separate  from 
the  Ranah  till  the  last  moment,  requested 
his  host  to  accompany  him  to  the  gate  of 
the  fortress ;  and  the  Hindoo  prince,  will- 
ing to  conciliate,  readily  consented,  and 
they  set  forward  on  foot  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  conversation.  The  Ranah  was 
attended  by  his  silver  mace-bearers ;  the 
bearer  of  his  standard,  the  tail  of  a  moun- 
tain cow;  his  umbrella  bearer;  and  a 
small  number  of  armed  men.  A  train  of 
forty  Moslems  followed  Akbar.  Their 
horses  were  led  by  grooms ;  and  among 
them  was  a  noble  and  well-trained  animal, 
understood  to  be  intended  for  the  Sultanas 
last  gift  to  his  entertainer,  at  the  gate  of 
the  fortress. 

The  lights  of  the  torchbearers  showed 
the  illustrious  personages  to  advantage  to 
the  crowds  in  the  streets,  and  on  the  fiat 
roofe  of  the  houses.  There  were  martial 
rajpoots,  with  their  silver  badges  and  red 
turbans;  fanatics,  with  matted  hair,  and 
half-naked  bodies  streaked  with  ashes; 
wild-looking  bheels  from  the  mountains ; 
low-caste  Indians,  with  no  clothing  save 
the  waist-doth ;  women  in  their  long,  loose 
cotton  8car& — their  limbs  encircled  with 
silver  ornaments,  and  the  knot  of  their 
black  hair  wreathed  with  flowers.  TTiere 
were  all  gradations  of  color,  from  the  black 
hue  of  the  low  castes  to  the  comparative 
fiiimess  of  the  rajpoots ;  and  all  the  fore- 
heads bore  the  various  streaks  of  caste — 
chalk,  vermilion,  sandal-wood,  or  ashes. 

And  now  the  procession  reached  the 
gate  of  the  fortress,  and  stopped  at  the 
threshold  to  take  leave.    Akbar  repeated 

*  Betell  leavee,  prepared  with  arekanut  and  quick- 
lime,  for  chewing  as  a  stimulant 
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his  thanks  for  the  Ranah's  hospitality,  and 
requested  him  to  accept  of  the  noble 
horse,  which,  in  proof  of  his  temper  and 
training,  knelt  down  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. The  Sultan  took  from  his  neck  the 
string  of  pearls. 

"  Now,  my  brother,  let  this  be  the  chain 
to  bind  our  souls  in  friendship;  let  my 
memory  be  precious  to  thee  as  pearls." 

He  doubled  the  long  necklace,  and 
threw  it  over  the  Ranah's  head,  drawing 
one  part  tight  round  his  throat,  while  the 
other  part  hung  down  below;  of  this 
loose  part  Akbar  still  kept  hold,  and  the 
Sheik  came  close  behind  the  Hindoo 
prince.  Akbar  suddenly  pulled  the  string 
60  forcibly  that  he  drew  his  host  outside 
the  gate,  aided  by  the  Sheik,  who  pushed 
the  prince  forward.  The  latter,  taking 
alarm,  called  to  his  train,  and  tried  to 
break  from  the  treacherous  pearls;  but 
they  had  beea  purposely  strung,  by  Soli- 
man's  care,  on  a  fiim  cord,  strengthened 
with  fine  wire.  The  Hindoo  guard  sprang 
to  arms  at  their  sovereign's  call,  but  were 
held  in  check,  at  the  weapon's  point,  by 
the  Mussulmans ;  and  while  a  sharp  con- 
flict was  waged  between  the  two  parties, 
Akbar  and  Soliman,  still  dragging  their 
prisoner,  and  assisted  by  some  omrahs, 
forced  him  upon  the  kneeling  horse,  which 
then  immediately  rose,  and  aU  the  Mogul 
train  mounting  in  haste,  they  spurred  down 
the  steep  at  full  speed,  Akbar  holding  the 
Ranah  by  the  &tal  string  of  pearls,  while 
well-armed  men  nlloped  before,  behind, 
and  beside  him.  The  Indian  guard  sallied 
out  after  the  treacherous  guests ;  but  be- 
ing on  foot,  and  fearing  to  discharge  shot 
or  shaft,  lest  they  shomd  slay  their  prince, 
they  returned,  helpless  and  dispirited, 
from  the  unavailing  pursuit.* 

On  dashed  the  Moslems  along  the  des- 
cent to  their  camp,  where  all  was  in  readi- 
ness for  furthering  the  Mogul's  design, 
without  losing  a  moment,  ^bar,  escort- 
ed by  a  select  detachment  from  his  army, 
set  out  with  the  unfortunate  Ranah  from 
Chittore,  in  the  direction  of  Agra,  entrust- 
ing the  army  that  he  left  behind  to  the 
command  of  an  experienced  general ;  and 
consigning  to  the  management  of  Sheik 
Soliman  the  ftuiiieranoe  of  his  views  re- 
fq>ecting  Padmani,  whose  fimmess  he  now 


*  The  stratagem  hy  which  the  Ranah  was  made 
prisoner  will  appear  extraordinary  and  improbable; 
but  it  is  related  as  fiMSt  in  Oriental  histoiy. 


hoped  to  subdue  in  the  absence  o£  her  bus- 
band. 

The  princess  was  watching  at  a  window 
of  her  island-pslaoe  for  the  REmah's  return^ 
when  she  saw  groups  running  together, 
and  the  wavering  light  of  torches  tossed 
to  and  fro,  and  heard  loud  and  various 
cries  of  terror,  grie^  and  rage.  Then  a 
number  of  afflicted  women,  regardless  of 
ceremony,  burst  into  her  apartment,  shriek* 
ing  and  tearing  their  hair.  When  Pad- 
mani  gathered,  at  last,  from  their  incohe- 
rent exclamations,  the  misfortune  that  had 
be&llen  her  husband,  she  burst  into  a  storm 
of  ^nef!^  flinging  herself  upon  the  floor,  ao- 
cusmg  herself  as  the  cause  of  the  calsunity, 
and  exclaiming  that  she  had  Uved  too  long. 
Then,  as  a  sudden  idea  darted  through  her 
mind,  she  sprang  up,  crying  out : 

^'I  owe  him  more  than  useless  tears. 
Why  do  I  waste  precious  moments  in  la- 
menting him,  while  I  have  still  duties  to 
perform  for  him?  Quick  I — ^prepare  the 
boat  1 — ^let  me  go  hence  I" 

She  was  promptly  obeyed ;  and  instantly 
repairing  to  the  Kanah's  pidace,  she  mounts 
ed  his  horse,  and  rode  rapidly  to  the  main 
guard,  followed  by  a  body  of  martial  ny- 
poots.  Amid  the  light  of  the  torches,  and 
arrayed  still  in  her  white  robe  and  her 
chaplet  of  mougrces,  she  sat  erect  on  the 
war-horse,  and  addressed  the  troops  in  an 
animating  speech,*^  exhorting  them  by  their 
religion,  their  loyalty,  and  the  ancient  and 
unsullied  rajpoot  honor,  to  rescue  or  avenge 
their  Ranah. 

They  gazed  on  the  beautiful  princess ; 
they  beheld  her  like  one  dad  for  the  fb- 
neral  pile ;  pity,  admiration,  and  supersti- 
tion touchea  them,  and  they  shouted  aloud 
for  battle.  The  troops  were  quickly  aei 
in  array,  and  the  command  taken  by  Lett 
Singh,  the  brother  of  Padmani :  the  gate 
was  opened,  and  with  cries  of  rage  and 
defiance,  thj^  rushed  towards  the  camp  of 
the  Mogul ;  Vit  the  Mohamedans  were 

Srepared  for  the  sortie.  That  n^ht  » 
eaidly  oombat  was  waged ;  the  midnight 
silence  was  broken  by  war-cries ;  the  clear 
obscure  of  the  heavens  was  darkened  at 
times  by  arrow-flights,  and  illuminated  at 
times  by  flashes  of  firearms.  Many  a  brave 
man  fell  from  the  brow  of  a  crag,  or  saak. 
amid  the  trampled  brushwood;  and  the 
dear  <»rystal  stream,  as  it  gurgled  down- 
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wards,  was  polluted  with  human  blood. 
The  Hindoos  fought  desperately ;  but  the 
Mahomedans  had  a  decided  advantage  in 
munbers,  coolness,  and  discipline,  and  they 
drove  back  the  Indians  to  their  fortress 
with  considerable  loss.  Padmani  on  the 
walls,  like  a  white  phantom  amid  dnsky 
shadows,  ordered  tne  rude  artillery  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  her  subjects,  and  di- 
rected several  charges  against  the  Mahom- 
edans. That  night  sealed  the  fiery  doom 
of  many  a  new-made  Indian  widow  in 
Chittore. 

On  the  following  day  a  Hindoo,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  the  night-battle, 
was  sent  into  the  fortress  by  Sheik  Soli- 
man,  with  a  letter  to  Padmani,  which  had 
been  left  by  the  Sultan.  Akbar  wrote  jus- 
tifying his  stratagem  by  the  vehemence  of 
his  passion,  assuring  the  princess  that  he 
would  never  release  his  rival  till  she  pur- 
chased his  freedom  by  renouncing  him  for 
Akbar ;  and  hinting  that  not  only  the  Ra- 
nah's  liberty,  but  his  life  also,  depended  on 
her  conduct  to  her  Imperial  suitor. 

"  Shame  on  the  base  Mogul !"  said  Pad- 
mani, in  her  reply.  "  Is  this  he  who  en- 
graved on  his  seed,  '  No  man  was  ever  lost 
on  a  straight  road?'*  Yet  into  what 
erooked  paths  has  he  now  entered !  Shame 
on  the  foul  traitor  to  hospitality!  Reject- 
ed before,  he  is  now  despised  and  loathed. 
Akbar  knows  nothing  of  rajpoot  honor,  or 
he  could  never  dream  that  the  Ranah  of 
Mewar  would  accept  of  liberty  or  life  pur- 
chased by  his  wife's  disgrace.  The  Ran- 
nee  views  her  husband  as  already  dead, 
since  he  has  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the 
treacherous  and  the  cruel.  But  she  will 
pass  through  the  purifying  fire  to  rejoin 
him  in  the  heaven  of  Indra,  where  no  ialse 
Mussulman  can  ever  come  to  disturb  their 
freed  spirits." 

The  siege  of  Chittore  was  now  carried 
forward  in  earnest  by  the  Mogul  army,  and 
the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  war  roared 
and  flashed,  with  little  intermission,  from 
the  ramparts  of  the  besieged  and  the  lines 
of  the  besiegers.  Padmani  was  the  life  of 
the  garrison,  constantly  appearing  on  the 
walls,  visiting  the  posts,  and  animating  the 
soldiers. 

Meanwhile  the  unhappy  Ranah  was 
kept  in  rigorous  confinement  in  a  casUe 
near  Agra,  about  twelve  days'  journey 
from  Chittore ;  and  Akbar,  influenced  by 

*  Akbar*B  celebrated  motto. 


jealousy,  and  eager  to  obtain  Padmani  at 
any  cost  of  honor,  treated  his  royal  captive 
with  a  severity  foreign  to  the  Sultan's  usual 
magnanimity.  The  Ranah  was  rendered 
miserable  by  his  absence  from  his  beloved 
wife,  and  his  ignorance  of  her  &te  and  that 
of  his  capital.  And  his  life  was  fiirther  emf- 
bittered  by  the  insults  of  his  Mahomedan 
guards,  who  soon  learned  that  they  were 
free  to  gratify  their  bigotry  against  the 
unbeliever.  At  length,  when  his  spirit  was 
deemed  sufficiently  broken,  the  Mogul 
came  from  Agra  to  visit  him  in  his  prison, 
and  commanded  him  to  write  with  his  own 
hand  to  Padmani,  declaring  his  willingness 
to  surrender  her  to  Akbar  as  the  price  of 
his  life  and  liberty,  and  of  the  scdTety  of  his 
people ;  and  entreating  her  to  yield  to  the 
great  Emperor,  who  had  sworn,  otherwise, 
the  destruction,  not  only  of  Chittore,  but 
of  all  the  Suryaavanta, 

At  first  the  royal  rajpoot  glowed  with 
rage,  and  felt  that  he  would  rather  rush 
on  Akbar's  sword  than  degrade  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  noble  and  loving  Padmani; 
but,  on  reflection,  he  thought  it  well  to 
dissemble  with  the  Sultan.  Time  would 
be  gained ;  he  might  learn  something  of 
his  wife  and  his  fortress,  and  Padmani 
would  know,  by  the  absence  of  the  token* 
mougree,  that  the  letter  had  been  forbed 
from  an  unwilling  hand,  and  was  of  no  va- 
lidity. The  scroU,  as  dictated,  was  written, 
not  without  many  a  pause,  many  a  blush 
of  shame,  and  was  handed  to  the  Mogul* 
What  was  the  Ranah's  consternation,  when 
he  saw  Akbar,  with  an  exulting  smile,  pro- 
duce a  mougree,  saving : 

'^  I  saw  the  Ranah  send  this  flower  once 
before  with  good  effect ;  it  seemed  to  pos- 
sess some  spell  to  ensure  the  obedience  of 
the  Rannee ;  with  thy  condescension,  we 
will  try  its  power  yet  aoain." 

He  placed  the  flower  m  the  folds  of  the 
letter,  and  the  horror-stricken  Prince  sank 
back  upon  his  cushions,  overcome  with 
angmsh,  surprise,  and  apprehension. 

When  the  letter  reached  Padmani,  she 
was  sitting  wtth  the  Ranah's  mother,  the 
Majee,  in  a  circle  of  her  royal  kinswomen, 
lamenting  the  captive  and  distant  prince. 
The  sight  of  the  characters  traced  by  his 
hand  threw  her  into  an  ecstasy. 

"He  lives !  he  still  lives,  my  mother !" 

As  she  opened  the  letter,  she  saw  the 
mougree,  and  placed  it  on  her  heart.  But 
while  she  read  her  brow  clouded;  she 
paused,  took  out  the  mougree,  gazed  on 
It,  read  again,  and   grew  deadly  pale. 
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Aflcr  a  short  silence  she  said  to  the  Ma- 
jee: 

"Listen,  my  mother,  to  the  letter  of  thy 
son,"  and  she  calmly  read  it  alond. 

"Ah,  my  poor  son!  my  unhappy  Za- 
iim!"  cried  the  Majee;  "captivity  has 
overthrown  his  reason.  But  thou,  Pad- 
mani,  wilt  not  forget  that  thou  art  a 
daughter  of  the  sun." 

The  Rannce  made  no  answer,  but  sat 
silent,  revolving  many  thoughts,  with  her 
eyes  cast  down,  and  her  lips  compressed. 
At  length  she  rose,  moved  to  anotner  end 
of  the  apartment,  wrote  a  letter  with  much 
deliberation,  then  returned  to  her  place, 
and  read  aloud  what  she  had  written,  to 
the  astonished  and  indignant  Majee.  The 
letter  was  addressed,  not  to  her  husband, 
but  to  Akbar,  and  its  tenor  ran,  that  the 
Ranah  of  Mowar  having  renounced  her  as 
his  wife,  she  had  no  longer  the  same 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  suit  of  the  Mo- 
gul. But  she  had  bound  herself  by  a 
solemn  vow,  before  her  gods,  never  to 
separate  from  her  husband  without  a  for- 
mal release  from  her  ties,  spoken  to  her 
by  his  own  lips,  and  accompanied  by  the 
mutual  performance  of  the  rites  of  their 
religion.  Let  Akbar  grant  her  a  last  in- 
terview with  the  Raimh  for  the  purpose 
of  this  release,  and  he  might  expect  her 
at  Agra  immediately  after  the  divorce  had 
been  solemnized. 

The  relatives  of  Padmani  wept  aloud, 
and  tore  their  hair  at  the  perversion  of  one 
of  their  pure  and  lofty  race. 

"Shame  to  our  blood!"  cried  the  Ma- 
jee; "canst  thou,  indeed,  be  a  daughter 
of  Surya  ?  thou  who  art  basely  allured  by 
the  pomp  of  a  barbarian  to  forsake  thy 
husband  and  sovereign  in  his  days  of  dark- 
ness ?" 

"Mother!"  replied  Padmani,  "has  he 
not  forgotten  tlu|^  he  is  a  rajpoot  ?  and 
shalt  thou  blame  me,  a  weak  woman? 
Has  he  not  conmianded  me  to  renounce 
him  ?  and  is  it  not  my  duty  to  obey  my 
husband  and  my  sovereign  ?" 

"But  that  letter  has  beetii  wrung  from 
him,  we  know  not  how ;  and  he  trusts  in 
thy  love  to  discern  that,  like  a  ^Ise  mir- 
ror, it  distorts  the  features  of  thy  Ranah's 
soul." 

"Ah,  my  mother!  would  that  I  could 
discern  tlius !  But  he  has  sent  me  a  token 
of  earnestness,  a  private  token,  known 
only  to  himself  and  me.  But  let  me  send 
for  the  wise  Brahmin  Madco;   and  for 


Lall  Singh,  my  brother,  thy  brother's  son; 
let  th.em  hear  me,  and  speak  judgment. 
And  ye,  my  kindred  and  sisters,  I  pray 
^ou  retire,  and  leave  me  with  the  Majee, 
m  this  my  hour  of  blackness !" 

Long  and  secret  was  the  conference 
between  Padmani,  her  brother,  the  Brah- 
min, and  the  Majee;  and  when  it  broke  up 
traces  of  weeping  were  visible  on  their 
faces. 

The  Rannee  now  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  Sheik  Soliman,  as  Akbar's  repre- 
sentative. She  demanded  a  free  egress  for 
herself  and  a  suitable  company,  and  an  un- 
interrupted journey  from  Chittore  to  the 
Ranah's  prison;  and  insisted  that  the 
Mogul  should  make  no  attempt  to  see  her 
whue  she  continued  the  wife  of  the  Prince 
of  Mewar ;  and  that  immediately  on  her 
departure  the  Mogul's  army  should  quit 
Chittore,  and  return  to  their  own  country. 
The  Sheik  liad  received  full  powers  to  act 
for  his  master ;  he  thought  the  Rannee's 
demands  reasonable,  and  acceded  to  them. 

And  now  Padmani  proved  to  her  people 
that  she  loved  them.  She  placed  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  affairs  in  the  ablest 
hands,  took  every  precaution  for  the  hap- 
piness of  her  subjects,  and  arranged  all 
things  provisionally,  till  the  anticipated 
return  of  the  Ranah. 

On  the  morning  of  her  departure,  the 
fortress  resounded  with  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions, and  the  gate  was  thronged  by  all 
the  inhabitants,  to  see  the  sad  procession 
pass.  There  came  peons,  proclaiming  the 
titles  of  the  Rannee;  standard-bearers; 
the  royal  kettle-drums  of  silver;  chobdars^ 
with  tneir  silver  sticks ;  the  large  and  su- 
perb palanquin  of  the  princess,  with  its 
bamboo-lattice,  and  silken  curtains,  close- 
ly drawn  all  round;  and  followed  by  three 
other  capacious  mlanquins,  appropriated 
to  lier  women.  There  was  an  armed  es- 
cort of  an  hundred-and-fifty  chosen  raj- 
poots ;  grooms,  leading  sixteen  beautifol 
horses,  mtendod  for  sacrifice;'''  and  the 
procession  was  closed  by  all  the  numerous 
and  various  servants  and  attendants  of  a 
Hindoo  of  high  rank. 

The  train  passed  out  amid  loud  cries 
and  low  salaams ;  and  after  it  had  des- 
cended the  mountain,  and  reached  the 
Elain  below,  the  Moslem  troops,  M'hich 
ad  previously  struck  their  tents,  set  for- 

*  Horses  are  efitoemod  a  peculiarly  acccptal>l« 
eacrilicc  among  tho  llindoos. 
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ward  on  their  return  to  Agra,  and  the 
city  and  fortress  of  Chittore  were  left  in 
imwonted  solitude. 

The  distance  from  Chittore  to  the  Ra- 
nah's  prison  was  abont  twelve  days'  jour- 
ney. The  train  never  halted  in  town  or 
village,  but  only  in  some  solitary  spots 
that  afforded  shade  and  water.  The  cur- 
tains of  the  palanquins  were  never  drawn 
aside  to  afford  the  inmates  even  a  tran- 
sient view  of  the  coimtry:  it  seemed  as 
though  female  curiosity  had  been  wholly 
absorbed  in  sorrow.  Those  secluded 
travellers  were  never  seen  to  leave  their 
veiled  litters;  but  the  necessary  orders 
were  issued  from  the  royal  palanquin  to  a 
confidential  officer,  who  usually  rode  be- 
nde  it,  and  for  whom  a  curtain  was  some- 
times partially  unclosed  for  a  moment. 

As  the  train  came  into  the  vicinity  of 
.^ra,  it  was  met  by  couriers  from  Akbar, 
with  letters  and  ms^nificent  gifts  for  Pad- 
mani ;  but  when  they  approached  her  pa- 
lanquin, a  jewelled  nana,  shrouded  in  a 
veil,  held  forth  a  poinard,  and  a  moumflil 
Toice  from  within  declared,  that  if  the  sad 
liours  of  her  pilgrimage  were  thus  dis- 
turl>ed,  she  would  end  her  sorrows  and 
her  life  with  that  weapon ;  and  the  cour- 
iers were  obliged  to  return  to  Agra  with 
the  unopened  letters,  and  the  unaccepted 
presents.* 

At  length  the  train  arrived  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Ranah's  prison,  and 
halted  awhile  near  the  verge  of  a  forest 
where  all  the  inferior  attendants  were 
ordered  to  remain  till  the  escort  should 
retvn  to  them,  after  leaving  the  princess 
in  charge  with  the  Mogul's  guards ;  then 
the  dismissed  Indians  would  return  all  to- 
gether to  Chittore. 

Then  the  palanquins,  the  rajpoot  escor(, 
and  the  victim-horses,  with  their  ffrooms, 
set  forward,  and  soon  arrived  at  me  gate 
of  the  prison-castle,  where  the  Royal  ve- 
Wde  was  received  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respect,  and  admitted  inside  the 
walls.   But  all  the  rest  of  the  retinue  were 
stopped  on  the  outside  by  the  Mussulman 
goand ;  while  the  bearers  of  the  inferior 
palanquins  set  down  their  burdens  just  on 
the  threshold  of  the  gate.    A  tremulous 
voice,  speaking  from  the  interior  of  the 
prmcess's  litter,  demanded  that  the  Ran- 
nee's  interview  with  her  husband  should 
be  private,  without  the  restraint  of  the 
presence  of  any  other  person.    In  com- 

*  rartotML 
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pliance  with  this  reasonable  request  of  the 
unhappy  wife,  her  palanquin  was  carried 
into  the  Ranah's  apartment,  and  set  down, 
and  the  ^ards  and  bearers  retired. 

The  miserable  Prince  stood  in  an  agonv 
of  mingled  feelings,  eager  to  embrace  his 
beloved  Rannee,  and  entreat  her  not  to 
forsake  him,  yet  fearing  to  find  her  either 
indignant  or  estranged  for  ever.  As  he 
awaited  her  appearance  with  a  throbbing 
heart,  the  curtains  of  the  vehicle  were  torn 
aside,  and  out  sprang — not  Padmani — ^but 
the  young  and  gallant  Lall  Singh,  and 
three  others  of  uxe  bravest  rajpoots,  all 
fully  armed. 

"Away,  Ranah !"  cried  Lall  Singh. 
"Take  this  sword  and  shield,  cut  thy  way 
to  the  gate,  mount  the  white  horse  there, 
and  gallop  on  to  the  forest,  where  friends 
and  guides  await  thee/' 

The  astonished  Ranah  felt  like  one 
in  a  dream;  but  Lall  Singh  opening 
the  door,  and  calling  on  him  to  follow, 
the  Ranah  and  his  friends  rushed  out, 
sword  in  hand,  cut  down  the  Mahomedan 
sentinels,  and  reached  the  gate,  where  a 
number  of  warlike  young  raipoots,  leaping 
from  the  palanquins  in  which  they  had 
been  concealed,  closed  round  their  sove- 
reign. One  or  two  of  the  guards,  amazed 
as  they  were,  attempted  to  shut  the  gate, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  palanquins  that 
stood  on  the  threshold.  Tliere  was  a  mo 
mentary  confusion  and  clashing  of  weapons ; 
but  the  Ranah  vaulted  on  his  horse,  his 
companions  springing  on  the  others  that 
had  been  led  as  victims,  and  they  galloped 
unhurt  from  the  fortress,  before  the  Mus- 
sulman soldiers  were  sufficiently  recovered 
from  their  surprise  to  offer  any  effectual 
opposition,* 

The  Ranah  and  his  subjects  were  soon 
too  fiir  in  advance  to  be  successftilly  pur- 
sued, though  pursuit  was  for  a  while  at- 
tempted. They  reached  in  safety  the  ter^ 
ritories  of  a  friendly  Hindoo  Prince,  whose 
troops,  as  previouiy  arranged  by  Padma- 
ni, came  forth  to  meet  them,  and  conduct 
them  to  a  walled  and  well-guarded  city. 
The  first  hour  that  the  liberated  Ransm 
could  rest  in  peace,  he  devoted  to  hearing 
from  Lall  Singh  the  details  of  his  fiiithfm 
wife's  stratagem,  during  the  execution  of 
which  she  had  resigned  herself  to  a  close 
imprisonment  in  a  mivate  chamber  within 
the  palace  of  the  Majee,  to  whom  and  to 

*  The  escape  of  the  Ranah  is  niRatod  as  above  in 
"The  WaUxy  of  the  MoguL" 
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her  Brahmin,  Madeo,  only,  was  the  &ct 
of  Padmani's  conoealment  in  the  fortress 
known — ^the  most  perfect  secresy  being 
necessary  to  deceive  the  spies  whom  Ak- 
ba,r  had  left  in  the  lower  town  of  Chit- 
tore. 

After  days  of  fittigae  and  anxiety,  but 
of  comparative  safety,  the  Ranah  beheld 
once  more  the  walls  of  his  fortress,  far  up 
in  dark  reUef  against  the  sky.  Eagerly 
he  pressed  his  horse  up  the  mountain ;  at 
the  gate,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
made  prisoner  by  treacherous  hands,  he 
was  clasped  to  a  Mthful  heart. 

"My  own!"  he  cried;  "my  ownl 
What  do  I  not  owe  thee  ?  Life — liberty — 
honor — ^love." 

Padmani  had  now  att^ed  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  woman's  happiness  and  pride — 
she  had  bestowed  a  benefit  on  her  hus- 
band, and  he  had  acknowledged  it.  Could 
life  ever  again  offer  to  her  lips  the  same 
delicious  draught?  She  might,  indeed, 
again  and  again  toil,  meditate,  and  endure 
for  hhn  /  that  is  a  common  destiny  and 
common  happiness  of  woman ;  but  would 
he  ever  again  compromise  man's  dignity 
by  the  rare  generosity  of  acknowledgment 
to  a  woman  ? 

Once  more  in  the  Island  Palace,  alone 
together,  in  the  heart-luxury  of  duel  soli- 
tude— 

"  Ah !  Padmani,  I  bless  the  penetration, 
the  trustful  affection,  that  guessed  my 
real  feelings,  and  confided  in  me,  when  I 
was  forced  to  be  fitlse  to  thee  and  to  my- 
self." 

"When  a  man  is  &lse  to  himself, Zalim, 
then  it  is  doubly  needed  that  his  friends  be 
true  to  Aim." 

"  And  the  messenger-mougree  ! — ^how 
was  it  that  thine  own  appointed  token  did 
not  mislead  thee  ?" 

"  My  poor  mougree  was  still  &ithful ; 
it  diea  on  its  reluctant  errand,  and  was 
silent  when  it  reached  me.  It  had  exhaled 
its  last  fragrant  breath,  ere  bidding  me  be 
false  to  thee." 

Who  shall  tell  the  disappointment,  the 
fury  of  Akbar,  when  he  found  himself 
mocked  by  a  woman,  and  his  own  wiles 
repaid  to  him  I  The  trembling  mesenger 
who  brought  to  Agra  the  intelligence  of 
the  Ranah's  escape,  would  have  forfeited 
his  life  but  for  the  interference  of  the 
Mogul's  celebrated  vizier,  Abul  Fazl  ;♦  yet 

*  It  was  Abul  Tad  who  wrote  the  cetobrated 


even  his  influence  availed  not  to  make 
Akbar  relinquish  his  criminal  pursuit.  In 
vain  Abul  Fazl  quoted  to  him  the  pre- 
cept of  the  Koran* — "  Ye  are  forbidden 
to  take  to  wife  free  women  who  are  mar- 
ried." 

"  Except  those  whom  your  right  hand 
shall  possess  as  slaves,"  interrupted  Akbar, 
finishmg  the  quotation.  "  And  Padmani 
(he  added)  slisdl  be  my  captive,  won  by  my 
sword,  if  not  by  my  love." 

And  now,  "  On  to  Chittore !"  was  the 
cry  in  the  Mogul  army.  "  Honor  and  re- 
ward to  him  who  first  plants  the  Sultan's 
standard  on  its  walls !" 

The  fortress  was  again  closely  invested ; 
but  now  Akbar's  trumpets,  instead  of  gen- 
tle music,  breathed  vehement  charges,  and 
balls  and  bullets  were  aimed,  instead  of 
flowers,  and  gems  and  verses,  against  the 
abode  of  the  Indian  Princess;  and  the 
siege  was  pressed  by  the  Sultan  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  disappointed  pas&ion, 
and  all  the  bittemes  of  revenge,  i  et  his 
orders  were  strict  to  respect  the  Ranah's 
life,  still  fearing  that  Padmani,  if  her  hus- 
band fell,  would  sacrifice  herself  upon  his 
funeral  pile. 

One  evening  a  group  of  rajpoots  ap» 
peared  on  the  ramparts  above  the  gate, 
reconnoiteriug  the  dispositions  of  the  en- 
emy. It  was  a  closely-pressed  group,  and 
attracted  the  Sultan's  attention. 

"  They  seem  to  be  some  principal  ofll- 
cers  met  together,"  said  no.  "If  we 
could,  by  one  discharge,  deprive  the  Ra- 
nah of  some  of  his  best  chie& — I  do  not  per- 
ceive hhn  among  them — it  is  a  fortunate 
conjuncture.  lire  upon  them  I  Sons  of 
Islam,  fire !" 

He  was  obeyed.  A  shriek  of  dismay 
rent  the  air.  The  Hindoos  throw  down 
their  arms,  and  closed  hastily  together. 
There  was  a  movement,  a  mingling  crowds 
an  evident  confusion  and  alarm.  Akbar 
gazed  intently.  The  dense  mass  divided ; 
a  lifeless  form  was  raised  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  some  of  the  Hindoos :  it  was  the 
Ranah. 

A  dreadful  apprehension  thrilled  Akbar : 
for  a  moment  ne  was  silent,  then  shouted 
to  his  omrahs : 

^^  The  fortress  must  be  taken  at  onoe^ 
no  matter  at  what  expenditure  of  life. 
It  miAst  be  taken  at  once,  or  the  heads  of 
my  chief  oflicers  shall  ML    On,  men  of  Is- 

*'  Ayeen  Akbenr,"  a  geographical  and  statistical  w^ 
count  of  the  Mogul  Empire  under  Akbar. 
*  Seechapter  iv.  of  the  Sjohul 
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On,  true  befierers !     He  who  first 
Ls  an  entrance  shall  henceforth  be  the 
brother  of  Akbar.^ 

An  mght  the  Mahomedans  were  prodi- 
gal of  life,  energj,  and  stratagem,  in  their 
itlem|iC5  to  reduce  the  fortress.  AU  night 
Akhar  mpenntended  the  siege,  with  un- 
tirii^  Tigilance,  and  exceesire  anxiety. 
Tlirongfa  the  interrals  of  the  clamors  of 
wmr«  he  thooght  he  heard,  at  times,  on 
the  momitain  breese,  female  voices,  cries 
of  lamentation.  He  thonsrht  he  saw,  at 
times,  through  the  blaze  o^  the  musketry 
aid  artiUenr,  a  red,  lurid  light,  like  the 
iames  of  a  suttee. 

Soon  after  sunrise,  a  loud,  exulting 
riioat,  ^AQah  Hu!*'  rose  among  the  be- 
megen.  Part  of  the  wall  that  was  under- 
■uned  had  fidlen.  The  last  sad  relics  of 
the  Indian  garrison  left  after  the  murder- 
ous eannonade  of  the  Moslems,  stood  in 
the^breach.  There  they  fought  with  un- 
ffinching  resolution,  sternly  refusing  quar- 
ter, and  dropping  where  they  stood,  till 
an  had  perished,  till  the  last  man  was  cut 
down. 

Akhar,  in  a  tremor  of  eagerness  and  ap- 
prehension, spurred  his  horse  through  the 
oreach,  and  gallopped  into  the  fortress, 
heedless  of  everjr  thing  but  his  desire  to 
find  Padmani  ahve.  His  guards  dashed 
•fter  him  in  full  career.  On  they  rushed 
through  the  depopulated  streets,  through 
i  fearnil  scene  of  desolation  and  carnage. 
Yet  Akbar  scarcely  glanced  at  the  smok- 
kg  rains  and  the  ghastly  corpses  all  along 
Ui  way.  ^  He  reached  the  lake.  The  Island 
Mace  was  enyeloped  in  smoke;  yet  it 
VM  not,  apparently,  on  fire.  With  a  chok- 
ing sensation  he  plunged  on  horseback 
into  the  lake.  His  guards  followed ;  their 
horses  brought  them  safely  across.  At 
die  landing-place  they  dismounted,  gained 
the  palace,  and  forced  open  the  door. 
There  was  a  dense  and  oppressive  smoke 
rinng  from  the  lower  apartments,  which 
vere  evidently  filled  witn  some  smoulder- 
s'ftiel. 

"Burst  open  those  windows  1  Fling 
water  here  1  Force  the  door  of  that  cham- 
ber!»»   ' 

There  was  a  hideous  sight  within:  a 
multitude  of  female  corpses  lay  stretched 
i^pon  the  floor  in  heaps,  sufiS^sa^ed  by  the 
mbg  smoke,  purposely  admitted  from  be- 
low uiTough  perforations.  This  voluntary 
death  was  tne  selfsacrifice  oallcd  ^^the 
Jbar;  to  this  all  the  rajpoot  women  had  de- 


I  voted  themsehres  rather  than  &U  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  victllrs. 

**  Padmani !  Padmani  !^^  cried  Akbar«  in 
a  mixture  of  erief  and  horror. 

"Seek  herl  oh!  seek  her  among  ihe^e 
corpses.  Let  me  see  her  but  once  more^ 
even  though  ui  death.** 

They  nuscii  the  bodies,  brought  them 
forth,  and  Si';umed  their  blackeneil  fea> 
tures.  There  were  all  the  women  of  the 
fortress,  from  the  Majee  to  the  humblest 
servant.  There  lay  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  noblest  and  the  meanest ."^ 

The  last  corpse  was  remove<l ;  but  whore 
was  Padmani  r  She  was  not  foimd  among 
her  kindred  and  her  subjects.  IIo\h}  sprang 
up  in  Akbar's  bosom.  He  mouutea,  and 
swam  his  horse  back  again  across  the  lake. 
He  hastened  towards  the  Ranali's  |>alaoe. 
Beside  the  way,  leaning  against  a  tnllen 
pillar,  sat  the  ancient  Bmhmin,  Madeo,  his 
nead  drooping  to  his  knees. 

'"  Where  is  Padmani  ?•'  cried  Akhar,  im- 
patiently. 

The  old  man  looked  up ;  death  was  in 
his  fiice,  and  delirium  in  iiis  eye.  He  be- 
gan to  repeat  incoherently  verses  from  the 
sacred  books  of  his  religion. 

"  There  is  no  other  way  for  a  virtuous 
woman  (lie  recited)  but  ascending  the  pile 
of  her  husband.  There  is  no  otlior  duty 
whatever  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
The  woman  who  follows  her  husband  ex- 
piates the  sins  of  three  races.  A  pigeon 
devoted  to  her  husband,  after  his  deatli^ 
entered  the  flames,  and  ascending  to  hea- 
ven, she  there  found  her  husband."! 

^^  He  raves,"  said  the  Sultan  ;  "  the 
hand  of  death  is  upon  him." 

Akbar  spurred  on  to  the  palace  of  the 
deceased  Kanah.  In  front  or  the  building 
he  saw  the  charred  fragments  of  a  flmcral 

Sile,  and  perceived  the  fetid  smell  of  burned 
esh.  Amid  the  embers  was  a  shapeless 
mass;  on  the  groimd  were  the  relics  of 
some  royal  insignia,  and  a  wreath  of 
scorched  mougrees.  Beside  the  extin- 
guished  pile  lay  Lall  Singh,  the  brother  of 
Padmani,  liis  life-blood  welling  from  a  mor- 
tal wound. 


*  Historical  From  this  fktalJbar  onlv  two  fbmrUet 
escaped,  joung  girls,  who,  when  found  hj  the  con* 
qaerors,  showed  some  signs  of  life,  and  were  lecov* 
ered.  They  were  humanely  treated  by  Akbar,  and 
subsequentiy  given  by  him  in  marriage  to  two  of 
his  principal  offioenL 

f  From  the  translation  of  the  Hbdoo  Yodaf^  by 
the  UsiBh  Raromohun  Boy. 
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^'  Oh !  what  is  this  ?"  groaned  Akbar, 
clasping  his  hands  m  an  agony  of  appre- 
hension.   "  Oh !  what  is  this  ?" 

"  The  funeral  pile  of  the  Banah  of  Me- 
war,^nd  his  devoted  Rannee,''  replied  Lall 
Singh,  rallying  his  last  energies.  '^  Look, 
tyrant,  at  yon  black  mass  I  That  is  all 
that  remains  of  Padmani — the  beautiful, 
the  &ithfiil,  the  beloved.  TkcU  is  the 
prize  of  thy  conquest.  Was  it  well  to  sac- 
rifice thousands  of  brave  men  merely  to 
blight  the  innocent  happiness  of  one  loving 
and  constant  woman?  Go,  baffled  con- 
queror I  thy  victim  will  not  be  unavenged. 
The  flames  of  that  &tal  pile  will  be  often 
re-kindled  in  thy  own  bosom  by  the  hand 
of  remorse,  to  sear  all  thy  future  pleasures  i 
thy  sons  will  descend  to  the  m&ve  before 
thee;  thou  wilt  die  blighted  by  useless 
Borrow ;  and  the  history  of  thy  many  glo* 
ries  will  be  marred  by  die  hhck  page  Uiat 


telb  the  tale  of  Sultan  Akbar's  baaefid 
love." 


Note. — ^The  story  of  Padmani  is  related* 
with  some  little  difference,  by  various  hiA* 
torians,  who  all,  however,  agree  as  to  the 
tra^cal  catastrophe.  Todd's  ^'  Annals  of 
Raiasthan"  fix  the  date  at  aj>.  1290,  and 
make  Alla-o-din,  the  Patau  Emperor,  th^ 
suitor  of  die  Kannee  and  the  conqueror  of 
Chittore.  But  tliat  character  is  more  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  Great  Mogul,  Ak* 
bar,  who  lived  three  centuries  after  AUa- 
o-dm.  Akbar's  closing  years  (after  all  his 
splendor  and  glories)  were  embittered  by 
many  sorrows,  aggravated  by  the  loss  of 
his  sons.  The  auUiority  we  have  followed 
in  the  foregoing  tale  is  the  French  author 
of  "  The  IRatory  qf  the  Mogul  JEmperorsJ^ 
Father  Catrou«  M.  £•  M. 


From   th«   Qntrterly   BetSew. 


MEN     OF     SCIENCE,* 


A  REGULATION,  which  dates  from  1066, 
imposed  upon  the  Perpetual  Secretaries  of 
the  French  Institute  the  obligation  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  members  who  died.  The 
Biographical  notices  of  M.  Arago  chiefly 
consist  of  the  essays  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  his  official 
capacity.  The  new  title  accords  better 
with  the  contents  of  these  volumes  than 
the  primitive  appellation — ElogtB — ^which 
usage  has  sanctioned;  fi>r  they  are  not 
declamatory  panegyrics,  but  sketches 
of  the  lives,  characters,  and  works  of  the 
philosophers  they  celebrate.  Fontenelle, 
who  was  the  first  upon  whom  the  duty  de- 
volved, set  the  good  example,  CJondorcet 


*  Owrret  de  Franfois  AragOj  SeerHairt  Ptrpiilitd 
de  VAeadimie  des  Seimcn,  pMUts  d^aprh  mm  vrdrt 
Bous  la  direeii&n  de  M.  J,  A.  Banral — Notices  Bio- 
graphiquea.    3  vols.  Paris,  1854-1856. 

The  Works  of  Benry^  Lord  Brougham,  Lives  of 
PMloaophers  of  the  time  of  Owrge  IIL  London  and 
Glaflgow,  1855. 


followed  it ;  and  though  it  did  not  reqmra 
the  authority  of  diese  great  names  !• 
show  that  fiuita,  whether  personal  or  soiei^ 
tific,  had  a  higher  interest  than  fulsoma 
verbiage,  vet  the  skill  with  which  Ijiey 
executed  tiheir  task  gave  a  reputiation  to 
the  (doges  of  the  French  Academy  which 
has  stimulated  succeeding  secretaries  to 
aspire  to  the  excellence  of  the  original 
masters.  Such  addresses  nevertheless  aro 
in  their  very  nature  laudatory.  When 
the  grave  has  recently  closed  over  a  cot 
league,  when  his  fiunily  has  supplied  the 
materials  for  his  life,  when  his  bosom 
friends  are  among  the  auditors,  when  the 
express  intention  of  the  performance  ia  to 
do  him  honor,  the  portrait  may  be  a  Hla^ 
ness,  but  it  must  inevitably  be  a  flattering 
one.  Voltaire  paid  Condorcet  the  ooov 
pliment  of  saying,  that  he  wrote  of  Ui 
brother  philosophers  like  a  king  writiog 
the  history  of  nis  subjects.  He  was  « 
monarch,  however,  who  assumed  the  Ian- 
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gQage  of  the  ooortier.  M.  Arago  some- 
times excuses  himself  for  hinting  a  fiiolt 
hj  the  remark  that  he  is  composing  a 
iMographj  and  not  a  panesyrio.  ^e 
apology,  considering  the  sli^t  occasions 
wpon  which  he  offers  it,  is  itself  a  proof 
TOW  small  a  latitude  of  censm'e  was  al- 
lowed. 

This  amiable  tenderness  for  the  repnta- 
tkm  of  deceased  academicians  is  excused  by 
the  circumstances.  It  is  merely  necessary 
that  we  should  be  on  or  guard  a^nst  it. 
But  M.  Arago  had  partialities  which  had 
not  the  same  justification.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  could  do  otherwise  thnn 
fed  the  vast  importance  of  mathematics 
is  the  handmsdd,  and,  in  many  respects, 
the  mistress  of  science.  Tet  as  his  own 
mdination  was  for  practical  philosophy,  as 
aD  his  discoveries  were  in  this  department, 
and  as,  though  a  good,  he  was  not  a  great 
geometrician,  his  tendency  was  to  under- 
ralue  mathematical  studies.  In  spite  of 
his  eulogies  on  the  Laplaces  and  Poissons, 
this  can  not  escape  the  notice  of  any  one 
who  reads  his  Works  in  their  integrity. 
E[is  bias  shows  itself  plainly  enough  m  his 
estimate  of  Newton ;  and  here  we  come 
in  contact  with  another  of  the  propensi- 
ties which  disturbed  his  judgment.  He 
was  intensely  national,  eager  to  claim  for 
his  country,  upon  the  most  insignificant 
grounds,  the  credit  of  discoveries  which 
did  not  belong  to  it ;  and  if  from  time  to 
time  he  did  justice  to  individual  foreigners, 
it  never  prevented  his  detracting  from  the 
merits  of  more,  or  even  when  he  could 
Ke&ture  ^on  it,  his  denying  them  alto- 

rer.  To  such  an  extent  md  he  carry 
patriotic  mania  —  for  patriotic  he 
doubtless  believed  it  to  be-— that  he  main- 
timed  that  Lagrange  was  exclusively  a 
Flrenchman,  because  he  had  a  mixture  of 
FVench  blood  in  his  veins — ^Lagrange  that 
was  bom  in  Italy,  and  his  &ther  and 
mother  before  him;  who  was  entirely 
educated  there,  and  had  never  set  foot 
in  France,  except  once  as  a  visitor,  until 
he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  M.  Arago's 
treatment  of  Franklin  in  the  Hoge  of 
VoHa  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the 
kbd  of  reasoning  by  which  he  endeavored 
to  lower  the  &me  of  strangers  and  usurp 
it  for  his  coimtrvmen. 

The  study  of  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  18th  century  led  early  to  the 
ooojecture  that  it  was  identical  with  light- 
nmg.  Mr.  Grey  had  expressed  this  opin- 
bn  in  173A,  and  the  Abb6  NoUet  with 


more  precision  in  1748.  Franklin  a  year 
later  snowed  the  particulars  in  which  the 
agencies  agreed  in  for  greater  detail  and 
with  more  philosophic  exactness  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  Both,  he  re- 
marked, gave  light ;  both  were  conducted 
by  metals ;  both  were  attended  by  noise ; 
both  were  destructive  of  life.  In  the 
midst  of  these  similarities  he  fixed  his  at- 
tention upon  a  single  property  of  electri- 
city whicn  had  never  been  shown  to  be- 
long to  lightning,  and  which  would  serve 
as  an  experimentum  crucis  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  theory.  When  a  pointed 
piece  of  metal  was  brought  into  the 
neighborhood  of  a  body  charged  with 
electricity,  the  electric  fluid  was  attracted 
to  the  pomt,  giving  out  light  in  its  pasfiuigo. 
li^  then,  he  could  present  such  a  point  to  a 
thunder-cloud,  and  the  result  ensued,  it 
would  for  ever  set  the  question  at  rest. 
Ho  proposed  that  upon  the  top  of  a  high 
tower  a  sentry-box  should  be  placed,  from 
which  should  rise  an  iron  rod  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  long.  This  would  attract  the 
electricity  from  the  cloud,  and  if  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rod  was  fastened  in  a  non-con* 
ducting  substance,  which  should  prevent 
the  fluid  from  getting  away,  the  fire  which 
the  iron  drew  from  tine  heavens  might  in 
turn  be  drawn  from  the  iron  by  holding  a 
piece  of  wire  close  to  it.  As  no  building 
existed  at  Philadelphia  which  was,  in  his 
opinion,  sufi^ciently  lofty  for  the  purpose, 
he  published  the  suggestion  before  he  had  ,  .^^ 
tested  it.  His  writmgs  on  the  subject  at*  Jni*^ 
traoted  considerable  attention  in  FranoOi 
and  M.  I>alibard  resolved  to  tr^  the  ex- 
periment. Ho  erected  a  rod  of  iron  forty 
teet  long  upon  some  high  ground  at  Mar- 
lay.  Having  occasion  to  leave  home,  he 
instructed  an  old  dragoon  in  the  course  to 
be  pursued  if  a  thunder-clap  occurred.  It 
came  on  the  10th  of  May,  1752,  and  the 
soldier  presenting  the  wire  to  the  rod 
drew  spark  after  spark.  He  sent  in  haste 
for  the  i^&rish  pnest  to  witness  the  phe- 
nomenon ;  the  priest,  for  fear  of  arriving 
too  late,  ran  with  all  his  might ;  the  people 
beholding  him  rushing  along  at  the  top  of 
his  speed,  imagined  that  the  dragoon  had 
been  killed  by  the  lightning,  and  followed 
close  upon  the  heels  of  their  pastor  that 
they  might  gaze  upon  the  tragedy.  The 
emotion  excited  among  the  ignorant  vil- 
lagers was  not  greater  than  that  which 
was  felt  in  the  educated  world  when  the 
intelligence  was  received. 
Franklin,  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
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in  France,  had  a  month  later  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  same  results  by  a  different 
method.  To  supply  the  want  of  an  emi- 
nence, he  with  smgular  ingenuity  made 
use  of  a  kite  with  a  sharp  wire  projectmg 
from  its  upper  end  to  attract  the  electn- 
city,  the  string  being  the  conductor  to 
convey  it  downwards.  As  silk  ribbon  is 
a  non-conductor,  he  had  a  short  length  of 
it  next  his  hand  to  prevent  the  fluid  from 
passing  into  his  body,  and  at  the  point 
where  the  ribbon  was  joined  to  the  string 
he  fastened  a  key.  Accompanied  by  his 
son,  whom  alone  he  had  admitted  into  the 
secret,  knowing  that  &ilure  would  expose 
him  to  ridicule,  he  went  upon  a  common 
during  a  thunder-storm  and  flew  his  elec- 
trical kite.  If  there  had  chanced  to  have 
been  spectators  of  the  scene,  they  would 
have  supposed  that  the  man  had  gone  out 
to  amuse  his  boy,  and  would  have  won- 
dered that  he  had  chosen  such  weather 
for  the  sport.  They  would  never  have 
suspected  that  in  the  hands  of  Franklin 
the  toy  of  the  child  was  a  grand  instru- 
ment of  philosophical  experiment,  and 
that  he  was  about  to  draw  down  with  it 
lightning  from  the  clouds — so  sublime  are 
the  purposes  to  which  genius  can  turn  the 
most  insignificant  objects  I  No  result  en- 
sued at  first,  and  he  was  beginning  to  de- 
spair, when  he  saw  the  loose  fibres  of  the 
string  moving  towards  an  erect  position. 
At  this  fiimiliar  sign  that  electricity  was 
present,  he  put  his  knuckle  towards  the 
tey  and  drew  a  spark.  Collecting  from 
his  apparatus  a  quantity  of  the  fluid,  he 
tried  with  it  all  the  usual  electrical  experi- 
ments. His  case  was  complete,  and  in 
the  ecstacy  of  his  delight  he  must  have 
felt,  as  he  walked  home  with  his  kite, 
much  as  if  he  himself  had  taken  its  place 
in  the  heavens. 

The  feme  which  his  discovery  obtained 
for  him  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe 
was  exceedingly  great.  The  applause 
which  attends  the  first  announcement  is, 
in  a  case  like  this,  the  justest  measure  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  feat,  for  it  is  be- 
fore men  liave  grown  fiimiliarized  with  an 
idea  that  they  are  most  sensible  of  the 
acuteness  of  the  conception,  which  when 
the  novelty  has  worn  off  appears  an  ob- 
vious deduction.  The  simplicity  of  the 
truth  is  no  indication  that  it  was  easy  to 
grasp.  "  Whenever,"  said  Chladni,  "  you 
attempt  to  raise  the  least  comer  of  the 
veil  in  which  Nature  envelopes  herself 
she  invariably  answers  No  I  No !  No  !'* 


Let  us  now  see  the  color  which  M. 
Arago  has  given  to  the  discovery.  "The 
first  views  of  Franklin  on  the  analogy  of 
electricity  and  lightning  were,  like  the 
previous  ideas  of  Nollet,  only  simple  con* 
jectures.  The  sole  difference  between  the 
two  philosophers  was  therefore  reduced  to 
a  project  of  experiment,  of  which  Nollet 
had  not  spoken,  and  which  appeared  to 
promise  conclusive  arguments  for  or  against 
the  hypothesis."  This  **  sole  difference," 
of  which  M.  Araffo  makes  so  little  account, 
was  the  grand  difficulty  to  be  overcome. 
The  resemblances  between  lightning  and 
electricity  were  too  obvious  to  escape  at- 
tention, and  the  idea  had  in  fiict  occuired 
independently  to  three  or  four  persona. 
"  If  any  one,"  said  Nollet,  "  would  under- 
take to  demonstrate  the  notion,  it  would, 
well  supported,  please  me  much."  It  wag 
just  here  that  he  broke  down.  He  could 
neither  sec  what  was  the  single  link  want- 
ing to  complete  the  chain,  nor  how  to 
supply  it.*  Electricity  was  the  rage  of 
the  day,  and  not  one  of  its  numerous  sta* 
dents  could  hit  upon  the  method  any  more 
than  himself.  The  sole  difference  between 
Franklin  and  the  rest  resolved  itself  there- 
fore into  this — that  he  did  that  which  no- 
body else  could  do.  The  famous  experi- 
ment of  Pascal  was  a  kindred  case.  When 
the  air  was  drawn  by  the  piston  from  the 
pipe  of  a  pump,  and  the  water  from  the 
well  rose  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  cause  assigned  was,  that 
nature  abhorred  a  vacuum.  As,  however, 
the  water  would  not  rise  above  34  feet,  it 
was  necessary  to  assume  that  the  abhor- 
rence of  a  vacuum  only  extended  to  that 
height.  The  question  was  in  this  state 
when  Toricelli  showed  that  the  effect  had 
nothing  to  do  with  height,  and  was  solelv 
regulated  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
Thus  mercury  being  13  J  times  heavier 
than  water,  its  rise  in  a  tube  was  less  in 
the  same  proportion,  or  about  30  inches 
instead  of  34  feet.  Thence  he  inferred 
that  it  was  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  the  fluid  which  forced  it  into  the 
vacuum,  and  that  the  amount  of  this  prea* 
sure  was  to  be  measured  by  the  weight  it 
supported.  Ilis  conclusion  was  vehemently 
contested  when  Pascal  devised  his  experu 
mentum  cruds^  and  compelled  conviction. 
Since  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  atmo- 

*  Tlio  Abbd  Nollet  was  not  oven  poeiUve  in  the 
truth  of  his  conjecture.  With  just  philosophic  cautioa 
he  saidf  that  the  many  points  of  analogy  made  bbn 
begii^  to  beUeye  in.tiie  identity  of  the  agenciea. 
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the  less  air  we  hare  above  us,  its 
most  diminish  as  we  go  upwards, 
jBid,  if  the  explanation  of  TorioelU  was 
tne,  wonld  not  scq>port  the  same  amount 
of  water  or  mercury  as  at  a  lower  level. 
At  Ihe  request  of  Pascal,  his  brother-in-law 
IL  Perier  carried  the  instrument  contrived 
by  ToriceDi,  and  which  was  a  rude  form  ; 
or  the  present  barometer,  up  the  Puy-de- 
Dooie,  a  mountain  in  Auvergne,  and  the 
mercury,  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
theory,  continued  to  Ml  with  the  upward 
progress  of  the  experimentalist.  The 
thought  was  less  recondite  than  the  grand 
conception  of  Franklin,  but  experience  has 
Aown  that  these  crowning  ideas,  which 
are  the  touchstone  of  great  scientific  truths 
snd  remove  them  m>m  the  region  of 
plaofflble  conjecture  into  that  of  indisput- 
able &ct,  can  only  be  reached  by  very  su- 
perior minds,  and  no  one  has  attempted  to 
deprive  Pascal  of  the  credit  which  he 
gamed  by  his  discovery.  That  he  was  a 
Frenchman  shields  him  from  the  disparag- 
ing conmients  of  M.  Arago,  who  has  not 
found  it  requisite  to  remark  that  the  **  sole 
fifference  between  him  and  Toricelli  was 
reduced  to  a  project  of  experiment." 

But  M.  Arago  does  not  only  speak 
sfightingly  of  Franklin's  device ;  he  adds, 
that  it  was  almost  useless,  because  it  had 
already  been  tried  when,  as  Ceesar  relates, 
the  spears  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  Afiica 
appeared  on  fire  after  a  storm ;  had  been 
toied  on  numerous  occasions  when  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  seen  by  the  aulors  on  the 
metallic  x)oints  of  the  masts;  had  been 
tried,  again,  in  certain  countries,  such  as 
Frioul,  where  the  sentinels,  to  determine 
when  it  was  needfiil  to  ring  the  bells  to 
advertise  the  people  that  a  storm  was  ap- 
proaching, held  a  halberd  upright  on  the 
ramparts  and  observed  if  any  sparks  were 
proauced«  M.  Arago  introaucos  his  com- 
ments with  the  phrase,  ''Sans  porter  at- 
teinte  a  la  glorie  de  Franklin,''  but  the 
spirit  of  his  remarks  bcUes  the  qualification, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  the  most 
notable  contribution  which  the  celebrated 
American  n^e  to  science  can  bo  proved 
to  be  almost  useless  without  detracting 
fi'om  his  &me.  His  French  critic  does 
not  attempt  to  show  that  the  circumstances 
he  adduces  were  known  to  philosophers, 
or  that  the  true  interpretation  had  ever 
been  put  upon  them.  Had  it  been  so, 
indeed,  the  experiment  of  Franklin  would 
not  have  created  a  sensation  throughout 
Europe  and  covered  him  with  glory.    The 


demonstration  was  not  less  necessary  at 
the  time,  because  anterior  and  overiooked 
&ct8  have  since  been  brouriit  to  light, 
which,  if  their  significance  hM  been  under- 
stood, would  have  led  to  a  smilar  con- 
clusion. They  take  as  little  firom  the 
splendor  as  from  the  utility  of  Franklin's 
discovery.  Infinite  must  be  the  fimiiliar 
phenomena  which,  had  we  the  cunning  to 
apply  them,  would  establish  some  mighty 
law  of  nature,  and  which  require  no  moref 
skill  to  observe  than  it  required  in  the 
Roman  soldiers  of  Africa  or  the  sentinelaf 
of  Frioul  to  see  the  sparks  on  their  spears. 
Not  the  less,  we  may  safi^ly  assert^  will  be 
the  credit  of  the  philosopher  who  shall 
demonstrate  througn  their  dd  some  lofty 
principle  of  science  which  has  baffled  every 
one  besides  himself  to  confirm.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  the  entire  system 
of  lightning-conductors  had  been  uncon- 
scioiwly  applied  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem. A  Ime  of  sharp  spikes  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  gilded  roo^  which  again  com- 
municated with  the  metal  pipes  that  con- 
veyed the  rain-water  into  the  cisterns  in 
the  court.  Nothing  could  be  better  con- 
trived for  the  protection  of  the  building, 
which  thus  escaped  being  struck  during  a 
thousand  years,  in  spite  of  its  exposed 
situation,  and  the  magnitude  and  frequency 
of  the  storms  of  Palestine. 

"  Whether  it  was,"  M.  Arago  continues, 
after  his  mention  of  Castor  and  Pollux  and 
the  fire  on  the  spears,  "that  several  of 
these  ciixjumstances  were  unknown,  or 
that  they  were  not  thought  demonstrative, 
some  direct  trials  appeared  necessary,  and 
it  is  to  our  countryman  Dalibard  that 
science  is  indebted  for  them.  Franklin 
did  not  realize  the  same  experiment  by 
means  of  a  kite  till  a  month  later.  Light- 
ning conductors  were  the  immediate  con- 
sequence. The  illustrious  American  phi- 
losopher hastened  to  proclaim  it."  From 
the  statement  of  M.  Arago  that  several  of 
the  circumstances  were  unknown,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  aU  were  not,  and  his  nar- 
rative implies  that  the  direct  experiments 
were  suggested  by  these  preceding  occur- 
rences. Nothing  of  the  kmd  was  the  case. 
The  onlv  hint  received  by  Franklin  was 
that  which  his  own  sagacity  supplied.  Tlie 
next  observation  of  M.  Arago  surpasses 
in  disingenuousness  all  the  rest.  Who,  on 
reading  that  science  was  indebted  for  the 
experiments  to  M.  Dalibard,  and  that  ho 
outstripped  Franklin  by  a  month,  would 
divine  that  the  former  merely  followed 
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the  published  directions  of  the  latter,  and 
that  the  honest  Frenchman  prefaced  the 
account  of  the  trial  at  Marlay,  which  he 
addcessed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  by  the  sentence,  ^^  JEn  sfiiivarU  la 
route  que  M,  Franklin  notis  a  trace^  j'ai 
obtenu  une  satis&ction  complete,"  and 
concluded  his  paper  by  saying  that  the 
more  Franklin's  labors  on  electricity  were 
studied,  the  more  apparent  it  would  be- 
come how  greatly  Natural  Philosopher  was 
obliged  to  him.  The  debt  which  science 
owed  to  M.  Dalibard  for  his  experiments, 
when  he  followed  the  road  which  Franklin 
had  traced  out  for  him,  was  little  more 
than  that  which  it  owed  to  M.  Porier  when 
he  carried  the  barometer  by  the  direction 
of  Pascal  up  the  Puy-de-Dome.  Even  in 
acknowledgmg  that  the  illustrious  AmerL- 
can  hastened  to  recommend  lightning- 
conductors  as  the  immediate  conse(][uence 
of  the  experiment,  M.  Arago  does  hmi  less 
than  justice,  for  with  that  acute  perception 
with  which  he  was  gifted  his  mind  foresaw 
the  practical  fruits  of  the  principle  before 
it  was  put  to  the  proo^  and  in  that  very  es- 
say which  was  the  guide  of  M.  Dalibard 
in  his  trial  at  Marlay,  the  great  philoso- 
pher had  written :  ^'  If  these  things  are 
so,  may  not  the  knowledge  of  this  power 
of  points  be  of  use  to  mankind  in  preserv- 
ing houses,  churches,  ship,  <&c.,  from  the 
stroke  of  lightning,  by  directing  us  to  fix 
on  the  highest  parts  of  those  edifices  up- 
right rods  of  iron  made  as  sharp  as  a 
needle,  and  gilt  to  prevent  rusting,  and 
firom  the  foot  of  those  rods  a  wire  down 
the  outside  of  the  building  into  the  ground, 
or  down  round  one  of  tne  shrouds  of  a 
ship,  and  down  her  side  till  it  reaches  the 
water?  "Would  not  these  pointed  rods 
probably  draw  the  electrical  fire  silently 
out  of  a  cloud  before  it  came  nigh  enougn 
to  strike,  and  thereby  secure  us  from  that 
most  sudden  and  terrible  mischief  ?" 

The  tenor  of  the  whole  passaj^e  of  M. 
Arago  is  to  show  that  the  ment  was  in 
conjecturing  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity,  and  not  in  proving  it.  The 
honor,  he  conceives,  will  then  belong  to  a 
Frenchman,  the  Abbo  Nollet.  If  the  first 
experimenter  is  to  carry  away  the  credit, 
it  is  still,  as  any  one  would  suppose  from 
his  narrative,  a  Frenchman,  M.  Dalibard, 
who  IS  entitled  to  the  crown.  The  origi- 
nal conjecture  proceeded,  on  the  contrary, 
from  Mr,  Grey,  and  to  Franklin  belongs 
the  whole  glory  of  the  demonstration. 
There  never  was  a  case  which  less  required 


an  abatement  to  be  made  from  the  popular 
judgment.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
tribute  which  successive  discoverers  have 
gathered  from  nature  is  handed  over  in  the 
lump  to  the  fortunate  philosopher  who  ex- 
torts the  crowning  secret.'*'  But  the  name 
of  Franklin  is  associated  with  precisely 
that  which  he  accomplished,  and  with  noth- 
ing that  in  any  way  belonged  to  his  pre- 
decessors. A  passage  whidi  he  once  ad- 
dressed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  has  proved 
curiously  prophetic  even  after  united 
Europe  had  for  a  century  allowed  his 
claim,  and  he  seemed  for  ever  secure  from 
the  injuries  of  hostile  detraction.  ^'  Jeal- 
ousy and  envy  deny  the  merit  or  the  novel- 
ty of  your  invention;  but  vanity,  when  t^e 
novelty  and  merit  are  established,  daima 
it  for  its  own.  One  would  not,  therefore^ 
of  all  Acuities  or  qualities  of  the  mindL 
wish  for  a  friend,  or  a  child,  that  he  should 
have  that  of  invention ;  for  his  attempts 
to  benefit  mankind  in  that  way,  however 
well  imagined,  if  they  do  not  succeed,  ex- 
pose him,  though  very  unjustlv,  to  general 
ridicule  and  contempt ;  and,  if  they  do  suc- 
ceed, to  envy,  robbery  and  abuse."  M. 
Arago  has  employed  both  weapons  on  the 
same  occasion — ^tne  jealousy  which  depre- 
ciates merit  and  the  vanity  which  claims  it. 
The  fiiult  is  habitual  to  him  wherever  na- 
tional or  personal  prejudices  intervene,  and, 
with  all  respect  for  his  great  abilities  and 
attainments,  the  interests  of  truth  compel 
us  to  declare  that  there  has  seldom  on 
such  conjunctures  been  a  less  candid  and 
more  insidious  historian  of  science. 

The  eloges  of  Foutenelle  were  addressed 
not  merely  to  the  narrow  circle  of  philo- 
sophers, but  to  the  entire  world  of  cduoa* 
tea  men.    He  related  no  more  of  scienoe 

*  "  The  ancients,"  K.  Arago  well  remarks,  "had  s 
taste,  or  rather  a  passion  for  the  nuurelloos,  which 
even  made  them  obhTious  of  the  sacred  duty  of  gm- 
titnde.  See  thorn,  for  example,  gathering  into  a 
group  the  lofty  actions  of  a  great  number  of  heioe% 
of  whom  they  have  not  oven  condescended  to  pie' 
serve  the  name,  fmd  endowing  with  their  deeds  the 
single  person  of  Hercules.  The  succession  of  agM 
has  not  made  us  wiser.  The  publio  of  our  day  takes 
equal  delight  in  mixing  up  fiU>le  wiUi  history.  In 
every  department,  and  above  all  in  tnat  of  scienoe^ 
they  love  to  creato  Hereulosca  In  the  eyei 
of  the  vulgar  every  astronomical  discovery  is 
due  to  Henc^el.  The  theory  of  the  plcmetary 
movements  is  identified  with  the  name  of  LaphuM^ 
and  hardly  a  thought  is  bestowed  upon  the  admi- 
rable labors  of  D'Alembert^  Clairaut^  Euler  and 
Lagrange.  Watt  is  the  exclusivo  inventor  olthe 
steam-engine,  and  Ohaptal  has  furnished  the  chemical 
arts  with  the  whde  of  the  prolific  and  ingenious  pn^ 
cesses  wiuoh  insure  their  prosperity." 
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than  oonld  be  made  intelligible  to  per- 
aooB  who  were  not  Boiendfic,  and  on  one 
oooasion  told  his  audience  that  the  at- 
tention he  asked  from  them  was  the  same 
Attt  it  was  neoessary  to  give  to  the  romance 
«f  the  Princess  of  Cleyra  if  they  wi^ed 
to  qipreciate  its  beauty  and  follow  the 
intrigue.  Gondoroet,  less  polished  and 
Midtons  in  his  composition,  was  yet  care- 
fid  to  keep  withui  the  depth  of  his  hearers. 
*Bfa  did  not,"  says  M.  A^^o,  "commit 
the  &nlt  of  presenting  them  with  too  savory 
food — ^with  food  that  would  not  have  been 
accepted."  M.  Arago  himself  aspired  to 
break  through  the  narrow  bounds  which 
custom  had  unposed,  and  to  ^ve  such  an 
aecoont  of  the  works  and  discoveries  of 
the  academicians  of  whom  he  treated  as 
snght  enter  into  a  professional  history  of 
acamce.  The  increased  number  of  per- 
Bons  who  studied  Natural  Philosophy,  he 
thoi^t,  invited  the  experiment.  To  a 
great  extent  he  has  been  successAil.  He 
was  gifted  with  a  particular  talent  for  ren- 
dering the  abstmser  truths  of  science  into 
popular  language,  and  of  reducing  intri- 
eate  questions  to  their  simplest  elements. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  make  much  intel- 
figible  which  would  have  been  axviare  to 
tke  multitude  in  less  skillful  hands.  Where 
the  subject  itself  was  on  a  level  with  the 

Eneral  comprehension,  he  well  nigh  ex- 
usted  it  and  left  little  or  nothing  to  de- 
are,  of  which  the  life  of  Watt  is  an  ad- 
mirable example.  But  his  biographies 
were  read  before  a  miscellaneous  assem- 
bly;  it  was  necessary  above  all  to  carry 
Ids  audience  with  him,  and  it  is  evident 
that,  like  Condorcet,  he  was  often  careftd 
Bot  to  offer  food  which  the  less  learned 
part  of  the  crowd  were  as  unable  to  taste 
as  to  chew  and  digest.  This,  in  our  opin- 
ion, is  no  demerit.  It  is  important  to  win 
fjn^thy  from  the  public  at  large  for  the 
oultivators  of  science,  and  to  afford  it  the 
clearest  conception  that  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits  of  the  additions  which  each 
discoverer  has  made  to  knowledge,  and  of 
the  services  he  has  rendered  to  mankind. 
If  Natural  Philosophy  is  honored  only  of 
her  children,  the  v  will  loose  even  a  portion 
of  that  reputation  which,  next  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  pursuit,  has  hitherto  been 
their  chief  reward.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  these  popular  eulogimns  have  often 
ilimulated  youthful  ardor  and  brought 
fresh  recruits  into  the  ranks.  The  philo- 
lopher,  by  stooping  to  the  listener,  has  con- 


stantly raised  him  to  the  level  of  jdbiloso* 
phera. 

To  the  last  there  were  many  who  pre- 
ferred the  c<mipendiou8  biogrfq)hiesof  Fon- 
tenelle  to  the  elaborate  narratives  of  M. 
Arago.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the 
ground  of  this  opinion.  Whether  for  the 
purposes  of  present  instruction,  or  as  ma- 
terials for  ftiture  historians,  predse  details 
are  incomparably  more  valuable  than  the 
most  elegant  generalities.  Nay,  if  the 
fuller  task  was  not  performed  at  the  mo- 
ment, it  wouldnever,  in  numerous  cases,  be 
accomplished  at  all,  not  to  say  that  the  Per- 
petual Secretary  is  often  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  views  and  modes  of  working 
of  a  colleague  with  whom  he  has  lived  in 
constant  intercourse,  which  would  be  lost 
entirely  to  the  next  generation  if  the  old 
method  was  revived. 

There  were  others  who  wished  to  sep- 
arate the  philosophy  from  the  philosopher, 
and  who  obiected  to  details  m  an  official 
eloge  of  his  life  and  habits.  Unless  men  of 
science  are  to  be  an  exception  to  the  inter* 
est  which  always  attaches  to  distinguished 
persons,  this  severity  of  plan  could  only 
result  in  depriving  the  worid  of  much  that 
is  entertainmg  and  instructive.  Charac- 
teristic traits  are  here  engraved  at  the  mo* 
ment,  by  the  ^d  hand  of  friendship,  which 
would  otherwise  remain  unrecorded  till 
they  were  forgotten.  How  painfuUj^  do  the 
antiquaries  of  ftiture  generations  dig  in  the 
dust  for  fn^ments,  and  mourn  over  gaps 
or  fill  them  up  with  conjectures,  irtien 
contemporaries  could  have  sketched  with 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  every  portion  of 
the  edifice !  The  volumes  of  M.  Arago 
attest  how  valuable  in  numerous  instances 
are  these  personal  reminiscences;  and, 
though  they  had  no  further  use,  they  at 
least  gratify  that  instinctive  curiosity 
which  a  great  discovery  creates  to  know 
something  of  tMh  discoverer. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  first  ehge^ 
that  of  Fresnel,  which  was  read  before  the 
Academy  in  July,  1830,  M.  Arago  apolo* 
gizes  for  his  want  of  literary  skill,  devoted 
as  he  had  hitherto  been  to  researches 
which  were  purely  scientific.  Naturally 
eloquent,  however,  he  soon  became  as  con- 
spicuous for  the  manner  as  for  the  matter 
of  his  notices.  His  reputation  rather  in- 
jured  than  improved  his  composition  ;  and 
there  is  more  simplicity  and  less  effort  in 
his  early  than  in  his  later  biographies.  In 
his  desire  to  be  attractive  he  acquired  a 
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habit  of  forcing  into  his  service  smart  say- 
ings from  anas  and  jest-books,  and  which 
usually  labored  under  the  twofold  disad- 
vantage of  being  hackneyed  and  inappro- 
priate. These  errors  of  taste,  though 
thinly  scattered,  leave  a  disagreeable  im- 
pression, and  there  is  no  rule  of  criticism 
so  imperative  as  that  which  forbids  the  at- 
tempt to  graft  upon  one  style  an  ornament 
which  can  only  harmonize  with  another. 
The  more  the  populace  is  appealed  to,  the 
graater  becomes  the  danger  of  this  un- 
natural combination.  No  man  stood  less 
in  need  of  such  artifices  than  M.  Ara^o, 
for  he  was  always  a  thorough  master  of  his 
subject,  and  of  that  lucidity  of  expression 
which  is  its  best  embellishment. 

The  number  of  persons  whose  lives 
have  been  written  by  M.  Arago,  the  vast 
variety  of  subjects  upon  which  he  touches, 
the  large  range  of  his  scientific  discus- 
sions, involving  topics,  many  of  them 
very  abstruse,  drawn  from  the  whole  field 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  follow  him  with  advantage  through 
the  contents  of  these  volumes.  It  \nll 
give,  we  belive,  a  juster  idea  of  their  in- 
terest and  importance  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  a  single  life,  and  leave  our  read- 
ers to  judge  from  this  abstract  of  the 
value  of  the  rest.  Cuvier  enumerated 
among  the  advantages  of  such  biogra- 
phies that  they  encourage  the  young  to 
persevering  labor  by  the  examples  of  suc- 
cess, and  warned  them  against  dividing 
their  strength  between  too  many  objects 
by  the  examples  of  fivilure.  The  career 
of  Ampere,  for  thirty  years  the  intimate 
friend  of  Arago,  carries  with  it  the  dou- 
ble lesson.  He  did  much,  and  would 
have  done  a  vast  deal  more  if  he  had  not 
diverged  too  often  into  by-paths  which 
led  to  nothing. 

He  was  bom  the  22d  of  January,  1775, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  meftiant  at  Lyons, 
who  shortly  afterwards  retired  from  busi- 
ness to  a  small  village  not  far  from  the 
city.  Almost  in  infency,  and  before  he 
had  been  taught  to  make  a  figure,  the 
future  philosopher  carried  on  long  arith- 
metical calculations  by  means  of  pebbles 
and  beans.  The  extent  to  which  the  ma- 
thematical faculty  is  sometimes  developed 
in  children  is  truly  astonishing.  All  the 
world  knows  how  Pascal  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  without  ever  having  seen  a  work 
on  geometry,  or  learnt  more  of  its  nature 
than  what  could  be  gathered  from  the 
meagre  definition  of  his  father — that  it 


was  a  method  for  forming  exact  figorei 
and  of  showing  the  proportion  they  bore 
to  each  other — ^ignorant  even  of  the  very 
terms  of  the  science  to  that  degree  tiiali 
he  named  a  circle  a  round  and  a  line  a 
bar,  yet  worked  his  way  step  by  step 
in  unaided  solitude  up  to  what  oonsti- 
tutes  the  thirty-second  proposition  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid,  ana  would  have  pro- 
ceeded further  if  he  had  not  been  detect- 
ed by  his  father,  who,  in  the  language  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  '^  was  tern/Ml  at  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  the  genius  of  his 
son."  The  emotion  of  the  elder  Pascal, 
awe-stricken  as  if  he  had  witnessed  some 
portent  of  nature,  calls  to  mind  the  Pere 
lieynau  bursting  into  tears  when  he 
heard  the  first  paper  of  the  great  geome* 
trician  Clairaut,  then  aged  twelve  years 
and  eight  months,  read  at  the  Academy 
in  1724.  An  instance  hardly  less  wonder- 
ful is  related  by  M.  Libri*  in  his  admins 
ble  sketch  of  the  life  of  Poisson,  a  man 
who  must  be  numbered  among  the  very 
first  mathematical  geniuses  which  the 
present  century  has  produced.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen,  after  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted, under  the  auspices  of  his  uncle, 
a  medical  practitioner,  for  whose  profes- 
sion he  was  destined,  to  pierce  with  cer- 
tainty the  veins  of  a  cabbage-leaf  as  a  first 
lesson  in  the  art  of  bleeding,  he  was  acdi- 
dentallv  shown  some  algebraical  problems 
by  a  fellow-pupil,  and  although  he  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  barest  rup. 
diments  of  the  science,  he  solved  thenoi 
unassisted.  In  an  instant  he  had  discov- 
ered his  talent,  and  the  youth  who  would 
have  been  the  laughing-stock  of  the  sur- 
gery, rose  rapidly  by  the  spontaneous  de- 
velopment ot  an  innate  power  to  a  fore- 
most place  amon^  the  greatest  analysts 
of  the  age.  Nothmg  can  be  more  singu* 
lar  than  the  existence  of  these  dormant 
faculties,  which  have  never  been  exercised. 


*  Tho  fullness  and  accuracy  of  research  displayed 
by  this  eminent  man  in  his  Hiatoire  des  Sciences 
McUhSmcUiques  en  Italie  are  beyond  all  praise.  No 
other  work  of  the  kind  exists  which  is  so  thoroughly 
trustworthy.  It  is  a  real  loss  to  science  that  it 
should  not  hitherto  have  been  completed,  owing,  W0 
believe,  to  tho  cruel  and  unwarrantable  confisca> 
tions  of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  learned  author 
of  the  French  revolution  of  1848.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  it  already  comes  down  to  the 
death  of  Galileo  to  show  that  the  portion  nt  present 
published  is  of  the  highest  interest,  and  we  speak  ths 
sentiments  of  every  lover  of  these  lofty  studios 
throughout  Europe,  when  we  express  a  hope  that* 
tho  remainder  will  appear  at  no  dib'tant  day. 
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wiiidi  no  preyions  habits  appear  to  have 
formed,  and  of  which  the  possessor  him- 
self is  entirely  unconscious  until  some 
ehance  collision  elicits  the  spark. 

The  early  mathematical  efforts  of  Am- 
pere are  tnyial  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Clairaut,  Pascal,  and  Poisson ;  but  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  performed  an  intel- 
lectual feat  of  another  kmd,  which  is  among 
the  most  extraordinary  upon  record.  He 
read  through  in  alphabetical  order  the 
whole  of  the  great  French  Encyclopssdia  in 
20  yolumes  folio.  M.  Arago  enumerates 
the  contents  of  the  first  few  pages  of  the 
work,  and  his  summary  giyes  a  prodigious 
idea  of  the  insatiable  Uiirst  for  knowledge 
which  could  lead  a  mere  boy  to  drain  to 
the  last  drop  that  yast  storehouse  of  innu- 
merable liquors,  light  and  heayy,  nauseous 
and  attractiye,  and  the  bulk  of  which 
were  more  deadening  than  intoxicating. 

"  At  the  very  ontset  the  preposition  d  obliges 
the  reader  to  mpple  with  nice  grammatical  coo- 
nderatioDS ;  m  transports  him  into  the  Hebrew 
calendar ;  abadir  into  the  midst  of  the  mythologi- 
cal history  of  Cybele  and  Satanx  A  single  word, 
dbaissement,  involves  him  by  tnms  in  algebra, 
with  relation  to  the  reduction  of  the  degrees  of 
equations ;  in  the  nantical  art,  with  reference  to 
the  dip  of  the  horizon  at  sea ;  and  in  heraldry, 
when  the  term  designates  the  particular  signs 
which  were  sometimes  added  to  the  arms  of  a 
&mily  to  diminish  their  value  and  dignity.  Turn 
the  page,  and  the  article  abbe  initiates  you  into 
what  was  most  variable  and  capricious  in  eccle- 
nastical  discipline.  At  the  following  word,  abcesj 
you  are  deep  in  surgery.  To  the  description  of 
tiie  anatomical  organization  of  bees  (aheilles),  of 
tteir  food,  re-production,  habits,  and  of  the  hierar- 
dacal  organization  of  the  swarm,  succeeds,  al- 
most without  intermission,  the  explanation  of  the 
immortal  and  subtle  discovery  of  Bradley — of 
those  annual  movements  of  the  stars  which,  under 
the  name  of  aberration^  have  demonstrated  that 
the  earth  is  a  planet  Some  lines  farther,  and 
jou  fell  into  the  abime  of  cosmogony.  Abracor 
ddbra  finally  plunges  you  into  magic.'' — Tom. 
iLp.  6. 

The  passion  for  reading  is  usually  strong- 
est in  youth,  when  all  thmgs  are  new,  and 
when  confidence,  unchastened  by  expe- 
rience, leads  to  the  belief  that  the  entire 
drcle  of  knowledge  can  be  trod.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  at  fi:fty-four  that  it  was  a  sad 
but  true  reflection,  that  he  knew  almost  as 
much  at  eighteen  as  he  did  then.  Yet, 
with  every  allowance  fi>r  this  early  propen- 
oty  in  students,  the  act  of  Ampere  is,  we 
believe,  without  example.  That  he  should 
really  have  comprehended  the  whole  of 
this  enormous  miscellaneous  mass  is  abso- 


lutely impossible,  but  he  mastered  more  of 
it  than  would  readily  be  supposed,  and 
used  to  astonish  his  brethren  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  his  riper  years  by  re- 
peaW  long  pasaaees  frorthi  articles  on 
Heralmry  and  Hawking. 

The  Encyclopaedia  suggested  his  first 
original  effort.  On  arriving  at  the  word 
langue^  where  he  read  of  the  confii^on  of 
tongues  which  arose  at  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  he  was  seized  with  a  de- 
sire to  discover  the  primitive  basis  from 
which  all  the  subsequent  dialects  sprung. 
The  end  of  his  researches  was  that  he 
framed  a  language  which  he  conceived  to  be 
similar  .in  its  attributes  to  that  which  was 
once  universal,  and  which  he  imagined  per* 
haps  in  his  juvenile  enthusiasm  would  be- 
come universal  again.  He  compiled  a  gram- 
mar and  a  dictionaiy,  of  whicn  the  manu- 
scripts are  preserved,  and  his  friends  had 
heard  him  recite  fragments  of  poetry  in  a 
tongue  which  was  to  them  like  the  confusion 
of  voices  at  Babel,  but  which  sounded  har- 
monious. He  must  have  been  conscious 
in  his  manhood  that  the  project  was  a 
youthful  dream,  and  his  grammar  and  dio- 
tionary  were  wisely  left  in  his  desk,  though 
he  had  enough  of  fiie  love  of  the  parent  for 
his  of&pring  to  be  charmed  when  he  dis- 
covered in  the  vocabulary  of  an  African 
tribe  words  which  resembled  his  own.  It 
appears  from  the  account  of  M.  Arago 
that  these  lingual  speculations  induced  lum 
to  master  Sanscrit,  which  he  held  in  high 
estimation. 

He  was  still  in  his  boyhood  when  he 
called  upon  the  keeper  of  the  library  at 
Lyons,  and  asked  for  the  works  of  £uler 
and  Bemouilli.  "  Do  you  know,  my  little 
friend,"  said  the  librarian,  ^Hhat  those 
works  are  among  the  most  difiicult  which 
human  intelligence  has  ever  produced?" 
"  Nevertheless,"  rejoined  the  lad,  "  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  understand  them."  "  You 
are  doubtless  aware,"  added  the  other, 
"  that  they  are  written  in  Latin  ?"  This 
announcement  took  him  by  surprise.  The 
effect  was  to  send  him  home  to  team  Latin, 
that  he  might  afterwards  ^apple  with 
the  perplexities  of  mathematical  analysis. 
Watt  acquired  German  that  ho  might  read 
Leupold^s  ^^Thcatrum  Machinarum,"  and 
a  similar  desire  to  consult  some  book  sub- 
sequently induced  him  to  study  Italian. 
It  is  thus  that  energetic  minds  climb  the 
obstacles  which  turn  back  fainter  spirits ; 
but  Watt  was  twenty-five  or  upwards,  and 
Ampere  was  only  a  child. 
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"  This  wonderful  career  of  self-ednoatioii 
now  received  a  check.  It  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  open  the  life  of  any  one  who  flour- 
ished during  the  period,  without  coming 
upon  some  bloody  or  disastrous  page,  to 
show  that  the  horrors  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution had  forced  themselves  into  every 
home.  The  &ther  of  Ampere  was  tempt- 
ed in  the  sanguinary  year  1793  to  quit  ids 
oountrv  retirement,  and  accept  the  post  of 
Juge  de  pcnx  at  Lyons,  apparently  in  the 
nope  that  the  office  would  protect  him 
from  violence.  He  was  arrested  as  an 
aristocrat  under  the  warrant  of  that 
Fouche,  who,  says  M.  Arago,  "  was  riding 
s  few  years  afterwards  in  a  carriage  of 
which  the  panels  were  emblazoned  with 
arms,  and  who  signed  with  the  title  of 
Ihiks  the  plots  which  he  hatched  against 
his  country  and  his  benefector,"  So  it 
always  was  and  always  will  be.  The  man 
most  eager  to  pull  another  down  is  the 
person  who  wants  to  get  into  his  place. 
The  democrat  is  merenr  a  despot  in  dis- 

fuise.  To  be  arrested  was  to  be  con- 
emned,  and  the  elder  Ampere  perished 
on  the  scaffold.  The  day  ot  his  death  he 
wrote  to  his  wife :  "  Do  not  tell  my  daugh- 
ter of  the  misfortune  of  her  father;  as  to 
my  son,  there  is  nothing  which  I  do  not 
expect  of  him."  The  son,  now  eighteen, 
had  not,  however,  the  stoical  self-control 
to  bear  up  against  the  blow.  The  shock 
threw  him  into  a  state  of  absolute  idiocy, 
and  he  spent  his  days  in  making  little 
heaps  of  sand,  or  in  gazing  mechanicaUy 
at  tne  ground  and  the  sky. 

It  was  well  for  him,  perhaps,  that  he 
had  not  yet  rendered  any  service  to 
science.  The  aristocracy  of  talent  was  as 
hateful  to  the  besotted  multitue,  d  who 
wished  to  level  every  thing  down  to  them- 
selves, as  the  aristocracy  of  rank.  When 
Lavoisier  hoped  to  obtain  a  reprieve  by 
asking  to  be  permitted,  before  he  died,  to 
eompTete  some  experiments  important  to 
hmnanity,  one  of  his  judges  cried  out  that 
they  had  no  longer  need  of  savants.  The 
revolutiomsts  showed  the  sincerity  of  their 
professi<xis  by  rooting  out  the  seminaries 
of  every  description.  They  even  suppresft- 
ed,  in  1792,  the  college  of  surgeons,  in 
spite  of  the  intercessions  of  Tenon,  who 
urged  to  no  purpose  the  single  argument 
which  had  then  a  chance  of  being  heard — 
that  the  art  of  surgery  was  needful  for  the 
army.  It  was  the  crying  wants  of  the 
army,  however,  that  first  compelled  the 
restoration  of  the  schools  of  medicine; 


though,  in  order  to  sever  every  link  whidh 
united  the  present  to  the  past,  it  was  re- 
solved to  drop  the  ancient  names,  and  call 
them  schools  of  health.  Daubenton  pre- 
served, in  1793,  his  post  as  director  oithe 
National  Museum  or  Natural  History ;  but 
it  was  by  obtaining  a  certificate  of  citizen- 
ship and  humanity  from  an  assembly  of 
ruffians,  who  cafied  themselves  the  section 
of  the  sans  culottes.  He  had  paid  great 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  sheep ;  and  his  niends,  knowing  that  in 
his  character  of  Professor  and  Academi- 
cian, ho  would  be  frowned  upon  by  the 
sans  culottes^  introduced  him  as  the  shep- 
herd Daubenton,  and  a  shepherd  he  is 
styled  in  the  curious  document,  in  whidb 
these  wolves  vouched  for  his  lamb-like 

Dualities.  Another  eminent  naturalist^ 
lacepede,  found  his  name  placed  by  a 
journalist,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  dinmg 
with  him,  at  the  head  of  a  *^  list  of  the  vu- 
lains  {scelercUs)  who  voted  against  the  peo- 
pie."  The  man  came  to  dinner  as  berore. 
"You  have  treated  me  very  harshly,*^ 
said  his  host;  *^you  have  called  me 'a 
villain."  "Oh,  that  is  nothing,"  replied 
the  newspaper  editor;  "villam  is  only 
another  term  to  express  that  you  do  not 
agree  with  us."  Li  this  one  anecdote  ib 
embodied  the  spirit  of  half  the  French  re- 
volution. Denounced  as  a  scelerat^  Lac6* 
pede,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  his  life. 

Instances  abound  in  the  sketches  of  M. 
Arago,  of  the  ridiculous  ignorance  of  thoaa 
who  aspired  to  rule,  and  of  their  fanatical 
impatience  of  control  in  the  most  insignifr 
cant  matters.  A  member  of  the  populaar 
society  of  Auxerre  objected  to  the  discre- 
tion exercised  by  the  municipal  authorities 
in  assigning  the  titles  North,  East,  South« 
and  West,  to  whichever  quarters  of  the 
town  they  pleased.  In  order  to  deprive 
them  of  this  arbitrary  jurisdiction,  oi  this 
privilege  of  power,  he  proposed  that  the 
names  should  be  distributed  by  lot.  It 
required  the  eloquence  of  Fourier  to  con- 
vince this  apostle  of  liberty  that  the  points 
of  the  compass  were  fixed,  and  that  the 
magistrates  in  calling  the  north  North, 
and  the  south  South,  had  not  encroached 
upon  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  people. 
E^en  when  the  savants  were  serving  their 
country  according  to  its  own  desire,  and 
devoting  their  pliilosophical  acquirements 
to  the  cause  of  the  self-styled  patriotSi 
they  were  treated  with  neglect  and  en- 
compassed with  danger.    In  the  terrible 
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crisis  of  1793,  when  France  had  to  eztem- 
Dorize  army  upon  army,  and  the  saltpetre 
tor  the  powder  and  the  copper  for  the 
cannon  could  no  longer  be  exported,  it 
was  Monge,  the  creator  of  the  beautiful 
science    of    descriptive    geometry,    who 
showed  how  to  supply  these  necessaries  of 
war.      Appointed   oy  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  to  superintend  the  nianu£ic- 
ture  of  arms,  and  spending  all  his  hours 
firom  daybreak  to  nightfsSl  in  harasanj^ 
inspections,  he  received  no  salary  for  his 
services — ^not  even  the  wages  of  the  com- 
mon workmen  whom  he  instructed  and 
conmianded.      Did    his    private    fortune 
place  him  above  need  ?    His  poverty  was 
sadi  that  when  Berthollet  ordered  a  warm 
bath  for  a  quinsy  which  he  had  contracted 
in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties,  he 
was  unable  to  purchase  wood  to  heat  the 
water.    His  invariable  breakfast  was  dry 
bread,  and  going  forth  one  morning  at 
four  o^clock  according  to  custom,  his  meal 
under  his  arm,  he  ^und  that  his  &mily 
had  added  a  small  lump  of  cheese  to  the 
usual  &re.      ^^You  will  brin^  me  into 
trouble,"  Monge  exclaimed  with  energy. 
"Did  I  not  tell  you  that  having  been 
rather  gluttonous  last  week,  I  was  mrmed 
to  hear  the  representative  Niou  say  mys- 
teriously to  those  about  him:  ^ Monge  is 
setting  easy  in  his  circumstances;   look, 
be  eats  radishes !' ''    M.  Arago  half  apolo- 
gizes for  the  anecdote  by  saying  that  the 
details  which  paint  an  era  are  never  low. 
He  need  havenadno  misgiving.  He  has  told 
nothing  more  important,  nothing  more  re- 
plete with  useful  warning  than  the  par- 
ticulars wliich  reveal  the  terrible  tyranny 
of  a  time  when  a  great  genius  dared  not 
flavor  his  dry  bread  with  a  mouthful  of 
cheese  lest  he  should  be  brought  to  the 
scaffold  by  the  ferocious  jealousy  of  the 
repres^itative  Niou,  already  inflamed  by 
the  humble  meal  of  radishes.    The  only 
marvel  is  that  M.  Arago  could  narrate 
Buch  facts  and  remain  a  champion  of  the 
fierce  democracy.     Notwithstanding  his 
services  and  his  abstinence,  Monge  was 
denounced  shortly  afterwards  and  com- 
pelled to  fly.    In  1798  he  accompanied 
Bonaparte  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and 
firom  thence  to  Syna.***    He  came  up  on 

*  When  Bonaparte  quitted  E^^t  for  Franoe  he 
made  Mongo  accompany  him.  "Do  you  know,^^  tho 
General  said  to  him  one  day  as  they  wore  making 
the  passage,  "that  I  am  between  two  vciy  diaBimilar 
Mutations?  Let  ua  supposo  that  I  reach  France  safe 
and  Bound, — and  I  shall  vanqoiah  faction,  ■wnmo 


One  occasion  with  a  soldier  in  the  desert 
who  was  dying  of  thirst.  The  man  cast  a 
wistful  eye  upon  a  calabash  which  Monge 
carried  round  his  waist.  "Come,  take  a 
draught,"  said  the  philosopher  in  reply  to 
this  mute  language  of  the  countenance* 
The  soldier  swaUowed  a  single  mouthfuL 
"Drink  again,"  said  Monge,  persuasively, 
"Thank  you,"  answered  the  man,  "but 
you  have  shown  yourself  charitable,  and  I 
would  not  for  the  world  expose  you  to  the 
atrocious  torments  I  suflered  just  now." 
It  is  pleasant  that  tlie  same  life  should 
furnish  a  setoff  like  this  to  the  ominous 
remark  of  the  representative  Kiou. 

The  suspension  of  the  &culties  of  Am- 
pere lasted  more  than  a  year.  The  letters 
of  Rousseau  on  botany  first  recalled  him 
to  intellectual  pursuits.  He  could  not 
have  lighted  on  a  more  propitious  study, 
the  gentle  exercise  of  body  in  searching 
for  j^ants,  and  the  gentle  exercise  of  mind 
in  dissecting  them,  being  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  restoration  of  nis  understanding. 
He  attained  to  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  the  science,  and  only  needed  to  have 
communicated  what  he  knew  to  the  world 
to  have  ranked  among  eminent  naturalists. 
The  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  were  hia 
companions  in  his  botanical  excursions, 

the  command  of  the  army,  defeat  the  enemy,  and  re- 
ceive tiio  bleasings  of  my  countiymen.  Suppose,  on 
the  contrary,  that  I  am  taken  by  the  Engliw,  I  shall 
be  shut  np  in  a  ship,  and  bd  considered  in  France 
a  common  deserter,  a  General  who  has  quitted 
his  army  without  authority.  It  is  necessary  to 
come  to  a  decision,  and  I  will  never  consent  to 
surrender  to  an  English  vessel  If  we  are  attacked 
by  superior  forces  we  will  fight  to  the  last  I  will 
never  haul  down  my  flag.  The  moment  the  enemy 
board  us  wo  must  blow  up  the  frigate."  "General,* 
replied  Monge,  "you  have  rightly  appreciated  tha 
situation;  if  the  case  occurs  we  must  blow  up  the 
ship."  "I  expected  from  you,"  rejoined  Bonaparte^ 
"this  testimony  of  friendship.  I  intrust  the  execo- 
tioQ  to  you."  The  day  after  tho  next  they  saw  a 
vessel  in  the  distance  wiiich  they  believed  to  be 
English.  It  proved  a  ialso  alarm.  "Where  is 
Mongo  ?"  said  Bonaparte ;  and  on  scekiug  him  thej 
found  him  at  tho  door  of  the  powder-magaeinc,  vnth 
a  lantern  in  his  hand.  Another  eminent  savant^  the 
common  friend  of  Monge  and  Bonaparte,  who  also 
went  to  Egypt  and  returned  from  it  in  their  compa- 
ny, showed  equal  coolness  in  danger.  They  wero 
attacked  by  tho  Turks  as  they  ascended  the  Nile ; 
some  of  their  boats  were  sunk,  and  the  crews  mas- 
sacred. Death  seemed  inevitable  for  all,  when  Ber- 
thollet began  to  fill  his  pockets  with  stones.  "  How,** 
said  one  of  his  companions,  "can  you  think  of  mine- 
ralogy at  such  a  moment?"  "I  am  not  thinking  of 
mineralogy  or  geology,"  said  tho  chemist  "Do  you 
not  see  that  it  is  all  over  with  us  ?  I  am  ballasted 
for  sinking  quiidc,  and  am  now  secure  that  my  body 
will  not  be  mutilated  by  these  barbarians." 
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and  he  was  for  ever  chanting  over  his 
herbs  the  melodious  verses  of  Horace,  Vir- 
gil, and  Lucretius.  Modem  biography 
could  not  produce  a  more  seducing  repre- 
sentation of  pastoral  life.  An  incident  oc- 
curred in  1796  to  complete  the  picture. 
He  was  on  one  of  his  customary  evening 
rambles  along  the  banks  of  a  stream,  when 
he  caught  sight  in  the  distance  of  two 
pretty  youngdamsels  gathering  flowers  in 
a  meadow.  Hitherto  he  had  never  thought 
of  marriage,  but  on  the  instant  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  wed  one  of  the  fidr  strangers 
whom  he  beheld  for  the  first  time,  to  whom 
he  had  never  spoken,  and  of  whose  name 
and  femily  he  was  entirely  ignorant.  These 
matter-owact  philosophers,  to  judge  from 
the  narratives  of  SL  Arago,  are  rather 
given  to  be  romantic  in  their  loves.  Gay- 
Lussac  went  into  a  linen-draper's  shop,  and 
saw  a  girl  engaged  intently  with  a  book 
behind  the  counter.  "  What  are  you  read- 
ing, mademoiselle  ?"  said  he.  "  A  work 
which  is,  perhaps,  beyond  me,  but  which 
interests  me  nevertheless:  a  treatise  on 
chemistry."  The  heart  of  the  great  chem- 
ist was  reached  through  this  unusual  par- 
tiality of  a  linen-draper's  shop-girl  for  his 
favorite  pursuit.  He  sent  her  to  a  school 
to  complete  her  education  and  made  her 
his  wife.  M.  Arago  testifies  that  the  ex- 
periment succeeded,  but  does  not  recom- 
mend the  repetition  of  it.  "  Let  us  love  to 
the  last  moment,^'  said  Gay-Lussac  to  his 
helpmate  three  days  before  he  died,  and 
after  forty  years  of  married  life ;  "  sincere 
attachments  are  the  sole  happiness."  On 
the  other  side,  we  have  the  singular  case 
of  Lagrange.  D'Alembert,  who  kept  up 
a  constant  correspondence  witli  him,  was 
surprised  that  he  should  not  have  men- 
tioned in  his  letters  that  he  had  ceased  to 
bo  a  Benedict.  "  I  learn,"  his  friend  wrote 
to  him  in  1 767,  "  that  you  have  taken  what 
we  philosophers  call  the  perilous  leap.  A 
great  mathematician  should  bo  able  above 
all  things  to  calculate  his  happiness.  I  do 
not  doubt,  therefore,  that  after  having 
made  the  calculation  you  found  the  solu- 
tion to  be  marriage."  "  I  do  not  know," 
replied  Lagrange,  "  whether  I  have  calcu- 
lated well  or  ill,  or  rather  I  believe  I  have 
not  calculated  at  fJl,  or  I  should  have  per- 
haps done  Uke  Leibnitz,  who  from  thmk- 
ing  about  it  was  unable  to  arrive  at  a  de- 
cision.*   I  confess  that  I  have  never  had 


*  Leibnitz  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  got  so 
(kr  as  to  make  an  oflfer.    The  lady  aakod  time  fbr 


any  inclination  for  marriage,  but  circum- 
stanoes  have  induced  me  to  engage  one  of 
my  relatives  to  come  and  take  care  of  me, 
and  of  all  which  belongs  to  me.  If  I  have 
not  informed  you  of  it,  it  was  because  the 
thing  appeared  to  me  so  indifferent  in  it- 
self that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  mention 
it."  Ampere  belonged  to  the  opposite 
school.  He  was  as  ardent,  it  seems,  in 
love  as  in  study ;  he  kept  a  journal  of  his 
daily  emotions;  md  proU  by  his  peru- 
sal  of  the  Augustan  poets,  addressed  odes 
to  his  mistress.  It  is  evident  that  his 
verses  were  not  better  than  those  of  an- 
other mathematician,  of  whom  M.  Arago 
reports  a  lady  to  have  said  that,  like  Mo- 
Here's  M.  Jourdain,  ^^  ho  had  been  talking 
prose  without  knowing  it." 
Ampere  was  without  the  means  of  sup- 

Eorting  a  wife,  and  the  family  of  the  young 
idy  gravely  discussed  whether  he  should 
open  a  silk-mercer's  shop,  or  give  private 
lessons  in  mathematics.  The  decision  be- 
ing fbr  the  last,  he  removed  to  Lyons  for 
the  purtjose,  and  there  he  was  married  in 
1799.  Ever  greedy  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  he  joined  with  seven  or  eiffht 
young  students  in  reading  aloud  beiore 
daybreak  on  a  fifth  floor  tne  chemistry  of 
Lavoisier,  and  in  after  years  the  people  of 
Paris,  who  had  never  known  him  occupied 
in  the  pursuit,  were  astonished  to  find  now 
deep  he  was  in  the  science.  In  1801  he 
removed  to  Bourg,  having  been  appointed 
lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  to  the  cen- 
tral school,  where,  fresh  from  Lavoisier,  he 
composed  and  printed  a  work  on  the  future 

Erospects  of  chemistry.  In  a  moment  of 
allucination  he  fiincied  he  had  yielded  to 
a  Satanic  suggestion  in  attempting  to  an- 
ticipate the  secrets  reserved  for  succeeding 
generations,  and  he  threw  his  book  into 
the  fire.  He  afterwards  regretted  this 
sacrifice  to  a  chimera,  but  his  chemical 
studies  bore  little  further  fruit.  In  scien- 
tific dreams  of  another  kind  he  indulged 
with  equal  uselessness  and  freedom.  "  You 
see,"  he  wrote  later  to  a  friend,  **the  palse- 
otheriums  and  the  anaplotheriums  replaced 
on  the  earth  by  men.  I  hope  for  my  part 
that  men  in  their  turn  will  be  replacea  by 
creatures  more  perfect,  more  noble,  more 
sincerely  devoted  to  truth.  I  would  give 
half  my  life  to  be  certain  that  this  tnu»- 
formation  wiU  happen.    Well — ^would  you 


consideration.  Leibnitz  used  the  interval  for  the 
name  purpose ;  and  when  the  ladj  brought  her  haod| 
he  rerosed  to  have  it 
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beliere  it  ? — ^there  are  people  so  stapid  as 
to  ask  me  what  I  shoold  gain  by  that. 
Have  I  not  a  hundred  times  reason  to  be 
indignant  ?''  M.  Arago  states  that  the  dis- 
position of  Ampere  led  him  in  mathematics 
to  aim  at  the  solntion  of  nroblems  which 
were  reputed  insoluble,  ana  his  biographer 
was  astonished  not  to  see  among  his  juve- 
nile undertakings  an  attempt  to  square  the 
circle.  It  was  afterwards  found  to  be  one 
of  the  bootless  exercises  he  had  set  himself 
in  his  thirteenth  year.  This  partiality  for 
the  insoluble  attended  him  in  all  his  spec- 
ulations. It  was  yisible  in  the  determina- 
tion to  discover  the  primitive  language,  in 
the  effort  to  predict  the  subsequent  con- 

auests  of  chemistry,  in  the  endeavor  to  set- 
ie  the  ftiture  condition  of  the  earth. 
**  Doubt,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  is  the  greatest 
torture  which  man  endures  on  earth :"  but 
it  was  his  very  impatience  of  it  which  led 
him  to  haunt  its  domain.  To  throw  away 
time  upon  theories  which  are  beyond  our 
capacity  is  as  childish  as  to  expend  our 
time  upon  the  trifles  which  are  beneath  it. 
There  are  innumerable  questions  which 
are  of  the  highest  moment  in  themselves, 
which  are  yet  unworthy  a  wise  man's  con- 
templation, simply  because  they  are  out  of 
his  sphere.  It  is  a  waste  of  eyesight  to 
stand  gazing  upon  impenetrable  dancness, 
however  grand  may  oe  the  scenes  which 
it  veils. 

His  immense  attmnments  excepted,  he 
was  ill-qualified  for  his  new  office.  An  in- 
jury he  received  in  his  arm  in  childhood 
bad  deprived  him  of  mechanical  dexterity, 
and  he  was  incapable  of  performing  with 
ordinary  skill  the  commonest  philosophical 
experiments.  Sel^educated  in  retirement, 
and  never  subjected  to  the  least  constraint 
in  his  actions,  he  had  acquired  the  habit 
of  thinking  in  movement,  and  to  check 
the  antics  of  his  body  was  to  stop  the 
workings  of  his  mind.  Ampere  at  rest 
and  Anipere  walking  were  different  per- 
sons, lus  dress  and  manners  were  pecu- 
liar. He  bowed  to  his  class  with  the  same 
extravagant  flexure  of  his  frame  that  Dr. 
Johnson  used  to  adopt  when  he  met  an 
archbishop.  His  solitary  musings  for 
many  years  of  his  life  had  made  s^strac- 
tion  habitual  to  him,  and  he  naturally  fell 
into  it  without  regard  to  time  or  place. 
Hence  he  was  extremely  absent,  and  was 
guilty  of  a  thousand  unconscious  eccen- 
tricities. He  carried  away  from  a  party 
the  three-cornered  chapeau  of  an  ecclesi- 
m&Oj  and  as  the  owner  was  a  desirable  ac- 


quaintance, it  was  asserted  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Ampere  that  he  designedly  took 
the  wrong  hat  fhis  own  was  a  common 
round  one)  that  ne  might  have  an  excuse 
for  calling  next  day  to  return  it.  M.  Arago 
repudiates  th6  paltry  construction,  and 
meets  the  imputation  with  a  counter  anec- 
dote, in  which  Ampere's  infirmity  was  not 
calculated  to  recommend  him.  Invited  to 
the  table  of  a  person  whom  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  conciliate,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed :  "  Really  this  dinner  is  detestable ! 
My  sister  ought  not  to  engage  cooks  with- 
out having  personally  satisfied  herself  of 
their  capabilities."  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  these  oddities  were  genu- 
ine, and  we  should  have  expected  them 
from  his  temperament  and  previous  habits. 
Those  to  whom  the  presence  of  others  is 
an  antidote  to  abstraction  can  with  diffi- 
culty comprehend  a  condition  of  mind 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  days  of  deep 
and  unbroken  thought.  A  more  unhappy 
combination  of  qusmties  for  a  lecturer  on 
Natural  Philosophy  could  hardly  have  met 
together  in  a  very  superior  man.  Youths 
are  sharp-sighted  to  detect  any  outward 
absurdity,  unrestrained  in  displaying  the 
mirth  which  deviations  from  estabbshed 
proprieties  provoke,  and  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  great  capacity  which  would 
nave  extorted  respect  from  their  elders. 
The  uncouth  gesticulations  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
when,  yet  unknown  to  fame,  he  opened  an 
academy  at  Edial,  made  him  the  laughing- 
stock of  his  scholars.  Ampere  did  not  re- 
main long  in  this  situation  at  Bourg,  which 
must  have  been  irksome  to  himself  and 
improfitable  to  his  pupils,  but  returned  to 
Lyons,  where  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Pure  Mathematics. 

He  had  already  addressed  to  the  acade- 
my of  that  city  two  mathematical  me- 
moirs, when  in  1802  he  published  the  first 
work  which  made  his  name  known  beyond 
the  circle  of  his  personal  friends — ^his  Con- 
siderations sur  la  thiorie  mathematique 
du  jeu.  The  science  of  probabilities 
which  was  afterwards  applied  with  such 
beneficial  effect  to  the  calculation  of  in- 
surances, was  originally  suggested  by  the 
chances  of  games,  which  have  always 
been  a  fiivorite  subject  of  speculation 
while  a  problem  of  importance  could  be 
found  to  be  solved.  The  proposition 
which  Ampere  set  himself  to  demonstrate 
was,  that  the  regular  gambler  was  certain 
to  lose.  His  method  was  to  show  that  if 
two  players  were  in  other  respects  upon 
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equal  terme^  tke  chances  were  in  &yor  of 
him  who  could  go  on  the  longest.  The 
richest  must  consequently  be  the  ultimate 
winner,  and  his  advantage  increased  ^P^d- 
ly  with  the  superiority  of  wealth.  The 
regular  gambler  engages  with  every  body; 
he  is  one  against  the  world;  an  individual 
with  limited  means,  which  he  stakes 
against  the  resources,  which  in  their  ag- 
gregate may  practiciilly  be  called  unlimit- 
ed, of  the  whole  community  of  players. 
^'  In  games  where  the  chances  are  equal, 
where  skill  has  no  part,  the  professional 
player  is  therefore  sure  to  be  ruined ;  the 
formulas  of  Ampere  prove  it  beyond  dis- 
pute. Tlie  unmeaning  words  such  as  sood 
luck,  good  star,  good  vein,  can  neither 
hinder  nor  delay  the  execution  of  a  sen- 
tence pronounced  in  the  name  of  alge- 
bra." 

M.  Arago  expects  that  there  will  be 
people  to  ask,  ^'  What  is  the  use  of  the 
demonstration?"  and  admits  that  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  inevitable  result  would 
not  deter  every  body  from  following  the 
trade.    He  was  acquainted  at  Paris  with 
a  wealthy  foreigner  who  passed  his  time 
between  gambling  and  the  studv  of  sci- 
ence.   M.  Arago,  to  win  him  n*om  his 
vice,  calculated,  the  number  of  throws 
and  the  stakes  being  given,  what  must  be 
his  quarterly  losses.    The  theory  tallied 
with  the  fact,  and  the  gentleman  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  cpnvinced.    He  ab- 
stained for  a  fortnight,  and  then  called 
upon  M.  Arago  to  say  that  he  should 
never  again  be  the  unintelligent  tributary 
of  the  hells  of  Paris ;  that  he  had  ceased 
to  be  the  dupe  of  a  ridiculous  delusion, 
but  that  he  should  continue  to  play  be- 
caase  the  50,000  francs  which  he  knew 
he  must  lose  every  year,  would  not,  if  em- 
ployed in  any  other  manner,  excite  in  his 
feeble  body,  ^vasted  with  pain,  the  same 
keen  sensations  that  he  derived  from  the 
varied  combinations,  sometimes  fortunate 
and  sometimes  fatal,  which  were  develop 
ed  every  evening  upon  a  green  cloth. 
Gambling  was  with  him  a  recognized  ex- 
pense, just  as  if  he  had  kept  his  race- 
horses or  his  hounds,  and  he  merely  re- 
solved to  squander  his  income  upon  the 
fancy  most  congenial  to  an  ill-regulated 
mind.    But  this  is  not  tlie  case  of  the  ma- 
jority of  [layers.    Though  there  is  fasci- 
nation in  the  excitement,  the  object  is 
gain,  and  we  have  more  fidth  than  M. 
Arago  in  the  good  effects  of  a  demonstra- 
tion which  shows  the  certainty  of  loss. 


Like  every  other  vice,  the  present  gratifi- 
cation will  outweigh  with  some  the  future 
penalty.  Yet  as  many  a  man  has  pat  % 
check  upon  his  taste  for  liauor  to  avert  the 
deplorable  consequences  oi  drunkenneas,  so 
we  may  be  sa^shed  not  a  few  would  con- 
quer the  passion  for  play  if  they  were 
once  assured  that  by  an  irreversible  law  it 
was  the  road  to  ruin. 

Ampere  himself  with  his  encyclopndii^ 
cal  pursuits,  would  often  dissipate  a  vast 
amount  of  invaluable  time,  not  in  gam- 
bling, but  on  a  beguiling  game.  Whoever 
called  upon  him,  he  asked  his  visitor  if  he 
was  acquainted  with  chess,  and  when  the 
imswer  was  '^  yes,"  engaged  with  hitn  for 
hours  in  repeated  trials  of  skilL  His  infei* 
mates  soon  discovered  an  in&lUhle  method 
of  beating  him ;  when  they  found  they 
were  losing,  they  would  assert  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  scientific  heresy, — soofa 
as  that  the  undulatory  theory  of  light 
would  hereafter  be  numbered  with  the 
phantasies  of  Cartesianism  and  the  laxiis- 
sion  theory  reassume  the  ascendant ;  upon 
which  Ampere,  too  simple  to  perceive  the 
trick,  would  launch  with  his  usual  entliusi- 
asm  into  an  impetuous  refutation,  and 
forgetting  all  caution  in  the  heat  of  his  ar» 
gument  would  be  quickly  checkmated* 
His  frequent  outbreaks  of  temper,  the  re- 
sult of  an  earnest  and  not  of  a  selfish  die* 
position,  were  termed  by  his  friends  the 
rages  of  the  lamb. 

The  Memoir  on  Probabilities  attracted 
the  notice  of  Lalande  and  Delambre,  aa4 
they  procured  him  the  appointment  oi 
lecturer  on  mathematical  analysis  at  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Paris.  The  old 
singularities  which  in  1805  threw  ridicule 
upon  him  at  Bourg  lost  none  of  their  sin* 
ister  iufiucnce  with  the  picked  students  of 
the  capitil.  His  first  appearance  pro- 
duced an  unfavorable  impression,  for  he 
presented  himself  before  his  military  aadfr> 
ence  in  a  plain  black  suit,  extremely  lit 
made.  He  wrote  rather  by  moving  hie 
arm  than  his  fingers,  and  in  a  hand  so  im- 
mense that  a  gentleman  sent  him  an  invi* 
tation  to  dinner  penned  within  the  ou^ 
line  of  the  first  letter  of  his  signature. 
His  figures,  naturally  enormous,  were 
carefully  magnified  by  him  into  ludicrous 
proportions  on  the  black-board  at  the 
school,  lest  the  hinder  row  of  his  daM 
should  be  unable  to  read  them.  His  pu- 
pils, amused  at  their  gigantic  size,  affected 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  them  cleaiiy;| 
in  order  to  entice  him  into  caricatoring 
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his  caricatures.  It  ended  in  his  increasing 
them  to  that  degree  that  the  largest  board 
would  only  contain  the  first  five  figures  of 
a  complicated  calculation.  At  another 
time  he  mistook  the  cloth  for  cleaning  this 
hoard,  and  which  was  covered  with  chalk, 
for  his  pocket-handkerchief  The  students 
looked  to  him  less  for  mathematical  in- 
struction than  for  food  for  their  mirth,  and 
his  genius  was  rendered  almost  useless  by 
a  few  imgainly  habits  contracted  in  youth. 

"  Though  equal  to  all  thiDgs,  for  all  thiDgs  unfit." 

The  artifice  practised  upon  Ampere  by 
the  young  men  at  the  Polytechnic,  was  ren- 
dered easy  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
himself  was  extremely  short-sighted.  He 
was  eighteen  years  old  before  he  detected 
the  defect,  and  used  to  marvel  at  the 
prases  bestowed  upon  scenery  which  to 
nim  was  a  confiised  and  cloudy  mass.  He 
chanced  one  day  on  a  stage-coach  to  put 
the  glass  of  a  short-sighted  traveller  to  nis 
eye,  and  he  seemed  instantly  to  gaze  upon 
a  newly-created  world.  So  powerful  was 
the  emotion  produced  by  the  view  for  the 
first  time  of  nature  in  her  glory,  that  he 
burst  into  tears.  He  attained  to  the  grat- 
ification of  another  of  his  senses  with 
e<][ual  suddenness.  •  His  all-embracing 
mmd  had  devoted  a  season  to  experiments 
in  acoustics,  without  his  discovering  that 
he  had  an  ear  for  music.  He  was  thirty 
years  old  when  ho  attended  a  concert  at 
which  some  pieces  of  Gluck  were  per- 
formed. He  could  not  conceal  his  weari- 
ness which  was  manifested  by  yawning 
and  stretching,  by  rising  up  fi-om  his  seat, 
by  pacing  to  and  fi'o,  by  ensconcing  him- 
self in  a  comer  with  his  back  to  the  com- 
pany. Some  simple  airs  followed,  and  the 
change  in  Ampere  was  like  that  which 
Dryden  describes  Timotheus  as  producing 
in  Alexander.  "The  fibre,'*  says  M. 
Arago,  "which  united  the  ear  and  the 
heart  of  Ampere  had  come  to  be  dis- 
covered and  to  vibrate  for  the  first  time." 
As  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the 
heauties  of  nature,  he  agam  burst  into 
tears. 

It  must  already  be  sufficiently  manifest 
that  Amp^e  was  a  man  of  quick  sensi- 
Inlities,  who  was  soon  influenced  through 
his  feelings.  It  must  be  equally  manifest 
that  his  mind  was  easily  won  by  the 
charms  of  every  study  in  turns,  and  that 
what  he  took  up  ho  pursued  with  enthu- 
mssBL  But  of  all  the  Will-o'-the-wisps 
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which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  chase,  there 
was  none  which  ho  followed  with  such  ve- 
qni^once  as  metaphysics.  He  believed 
thikt  it  was  his  mission  "  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  this  science  for  all  generations,** 
and  he  consulted  his  friends  at  Lyons  in 
1813  upon  the  propriety  of  his  "giving 
himself  up  entirely  to  psychology." 
Without  doing  this,  it  was  of  slU  subjects 
the  one  which  engaged  the  largest  share 
of  his  attention,  and  though  mentally  and 
mechanically  the  act  of  writing  was  a 
species  of  torture  to  him,  he  submitted  to 
the  drudgery  of  reducing  his  speculations 
to  paper. 

He  thought  verbal  discussions  essential 
to  test  and  settle  his  doctrines,  and  find- 
ing nobody  at  Paris  who  was  willing  to 
engage  in  perplexing  debates  upon  ideolo- 

gy,  he  resolved  to  take  a  journey  to 
yons,  where  through  animated  contro- 
versies, he  had  cemented  a  firiendship  in 
former  years  with  M.  Bredin,  a  professor. 
Ampore  suggested  that  he  should  submit 
each  day  mmt  he  had  written  to  rigorous 
criticism,  and  that  four  evenings  m  the 
week  should  be  devoted  in  addition  to 
"reasonings  high"  upon  these  bewilder- 
ing themes.  Alas!  m.  Bredin  had  be- 
come a  traitor  to  the  cause.  "  How  ad- 
mirable," Ampere  replied,  "  is  this  science 
of  psychology,  and  to  my  misfortune  you 
love  It  no  longer."  "  It  was  necessary," 
he  said  again,  "  to  deprive  me  of  all  con- 
solation on  earth  that  we  should  cease  to 
sympathise  in  metaphysics.  On  the  single 
thing  which  interests  me,  you  no  longer 
think  as  I  do.  It  is  a  fHghtful  void  in  my 
soul."  Not  only  did  his  firiend  turn  his 
back  upon  the  study — he  entreated  Am- 
pere to  do  the  same.  "  What !"  exclaim- 
ed the  indignant  philosopher,  **quit  a 
country  full  of  flowers  ana  living  waters, 
streams  and  groves,  for  deserts  burnt  up 
by  the  rays  of  that  mathematical  sun 
which,  casting  upon  objects  a  blazing 
light,  scorches  and  dries  tnem  up  to  the 
very  roots  I  How  far  better  it  is  to  wan- 
der in  ever-changing  shades  than  to  walk 
along  a  straight  road  in  which  the  eye 
takes  in  everythmg,  and  where  nothing 
seems  to  fly  to  excite  us  to  pursue."  U 
was  still  the  same  passion  for  gri^pling 
with  questions  whi(m  almost  eluded  the 
understanding.  In  transcendental  mathe- 
matics the  wards  of  the  lock  are  sufii- 
ciently  intricato  to  require  the  utmost 
powers  of  even  congenial  minds  to  apply 
the  key,  but  they  were  not  perplexmg 
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enough  to  enit  Ampere,  who  was  irredst- 
ihlj  attached  to  sudi  subjects  as  engaged 
those  disputants  in  Milton,  who  ^'  found  no 
end^  in  wandering  ^lazes  lost.''  In  this 
crisis  he  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Hum- 

ery  Davy,  upon  whose  discoveries  he 
d  formerly  experinicnted,  and  he  neg- 
lected to  reply,  because  he  said  ^'  he  had 
no  longer  the  courage  to  fix  his  ideas 
upon  those  wearisome  thines."  Mixing 
9xuch  with  natural  philosopners,  and  aT 
ways  enforcing  with  the  impetuosity  of 
his  ardent  temperament  the  opinions 
which  happened  to  have  possession  of  him 
for  the  hour,  he  daily  threw  down  the 
glove,  which  was  picked  up  by  his  adver- 
saries more  in  jest  than  in  earnest.  In  &ct 
thev  were  not  in  a  condition  to  dispute 
with  him,  for  the^  were  unacquainted 
with  the  study  and  mcredulous  of  its  im- 
portance, and  it  only  amused  them  to  lis- 
ten to  such  announcements  as  that  in  the 
word  hnesMse  was  comprised  the  finest 
discovery  of  the  age.  The  savants^  says 
Cuvier,  judge  like  the  ignorant  of  subjects 
which  do  not  belong  to  their  own  depart- 
ment. 

What  was  the  real  value  of  Ampere's 
pychological  labors,  able  as  we  Know 
nim  to  have  been,  intently  as  ho  had  re- 
flected upon  the  theme,  and  confident  as 
he  was  nimself  that  he  had  not  reflect- 
ed in  vain?  M.  Arago  had  his  manu- 
scripts in  his  hands,^  and  after  diligent 
study  declares  his  inability  to  compre- 
hend them.  Yet  on  the  next  page  he  as- 
serts that  *^  they  display  the  most  aston- 
ishing penetration,  the  rare  &culty  of 
dlcitmg  immense  generalisations  from 
minute  details — ^that  genius,  in  a  word, 
appears  to  distinguish  Ampere's  metaphy- 
sics researches  as  much  as  it  does  his 
brilliant  labors  in  mathematical  physics." 
Hiis  is  an  example  of  the  inconvenience 
which  sometimes  attaches  to  an  4loge. 
Praise  is  thrown  in  to  soften  censure,  and 
we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  the 
speculations  of  Ampere  were  at  once  un- 
intelligible and  lummous.  The  first  judg- 
ment we  suspect  to  be  nearest  the  truth, 
and  that  the  IfUroduction  i  la  JPhiloso- 
^Me  bore  about  the  same  relation  to  Uie 
lUlemoirs  on  Electrodynamics  that  New- 
ton's Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  did 
to  the  Frincipia. 

Among  the  mental  problems  which  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  attention  of  Ampere 
was  the  vexed  auestion  of  the  nature  of 
the  &Qulties  oi  winials.    He  ori^ally 


decided  against  their  capacity  to  reason, 
but  he  abandoned  the  opimon  in  defer- 
ence to  a  single  anecdote  related  by  a 
friend  on  whose  accuracy  he  could  ray. 
This  gentleman,  driven  by  a  storm  into 
a  village  public-house,  ordered  a  fowl  to 
be  roasted.  Old  fiisUons  then  prevailed 
in  the  South  of  France^  and  turnspits 
were  still  employed  in  placje  of  the  mo- 
dem jack.  In  either  caresses,  threats,  nor 
blows  could  make  the  dog  aet  his  part^ 
The  gentlemen  interposed,  ^*Poor  dog, 
indeed  I"  said  the  landlord,  sharply ;  *'  he 
deserves  none  of  your  pity,  for  these 
scenes  take  idace  every  day.  Do  you 
know  why  tnis  pretty  fellow  refrises  to 
work  the  spit  ? — ^it  is  because  he  has  taken 
it  into  his  nead  tibiat  he  and  his  partner 
are  to  share  alike,  and  it  is  not  his  turn.'* 
Ampere's  informant  begged  that  a  servant 
might  be  sent  to  find  the  other  dog,  who 
made  no  difiiculty  about  performmg  the 
task.  He  was  taken  out  after  a  while  and 
his  refractory  partner  put  in,  who  b^as, 
now  liis  sense  of  justice  was  satisfied  to 
work  with  thorough  goodwill  like  a  squirrel 
in  a  ca^e.  A  siimlar  incident  was  related 
by  M.  de  Liancourt,  to  the  ^reat  Amauld, 
who,  with  other  Port-Royahsts,  had  adopt* 
ed  the  theory  of  Descartes,  that  dogs 
were  automatons  and  machines,  and  who 
on  the  strength  of  this  conviction  dissect- 
ed the  poor  creatures  to  observe  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  and  denied  that 
they  felt.  "  I  have  two  dogs,"  said  the  re- 
monstrator  agamst  this  cruelty,  *^who 
turn  the  spit  on  alternate  days.  One  of 
them  hid  himself^  and  his  partner  was 
about  to  be  put  to  turn  in  his  place.  He 
barked  and  wagged  his  tail  as  a  sign  to 
the  cook  to  follow  him,  went  to  the  gfr- 
ret,  pulled  out  the  truant,  and  worried 
him.  Are  these  your  macfwies  f^^  Tibe 
great  Amauld,  mighty  in  controversy  ai;^ 
redoubtable  in  logic,  must  have  had  a 
latent  consciousness  that  the  turnspit  ha^ 
refiited  him. 

Not  only  the  instincts,  but  the  anatonpiy 
and  structure  of  ftninmlR  had  been  care- 
fully studied  by  Ampere.  He  was  a  be- 
liever in  the  notion  tiiat  a  unity  of  organ- 
ization per^'^aded  all  livine  creatures,  and 
he  printed,  without  publishing,  a  work  in 
1824,  in  wnich  he  traced  the  toad  in  the 
butterfly,  and  the  whale  in  the  toad. 
Once  more  it  was  the  love  of  the  intricate 
wtich  beguiled  him,  and  the  fascinatipii 
was  to  track  resemblances  amid  glaring 
and  apparently  irreconcilable  differencial 
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The  idea,  however,  had  been  sustained 
with  considerable  ability  by  Geofiroy- 
Saint-Hilairc,  and  Cuvier  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  refute  it  in  his  lectures  at  the 
CoUege  of  France.  Ampere  was  one  of 
hii  auditors,  and  replied  in  some  lectures 
he  was  ddiyering  m  the  same  institution. 
CuYier^s  brother,  Frederick,  was  among 
the  auditors  of  Ampere,  and  he  again  de- 
livered lectures  at  uie  College,  and  stood 
forth  in  defence  of  the  opmions  of  his 
relative.  The  discussion  went  on  in  the 
separate  arenas  from  week  to  week,  and 
though  Ampere,  according  to  M.  Arago, 
somewhat  shifted  his  ground,  he  mam- 
tuned  with  credit  a  conflict  with  the 
^i^^atest  naturalists  of  the  world  on  their 
own  domain.  The  controversy  became  a 
topic  of  conversation.  "  Wel^  Ampere," 
said  a  brother  academician,  ^^  you  pretend 
that,  in  an  anatomical  point  or  view, 
Hast^r  Crow,  perched  on  a  tree,  does  not 
differ  from  the  crafty  animal  who  cheats 
him  of  his  cheese.  You  believe  that  the 
long-billed,  lon^-necked  heron  is  only  a 
simple  modification  of  the  carp  on  whom 
he  so  foolishly  disdained  to  dine.  You 
are  of  opinion  that  the  £ibulist  was  guilty 
of  a  heresy  in  natural  history  in  saymg : 

'  When  fh>m  the  cave  the  rat  came  oat, 
He  qaickly  proved,  bcnrond  a  doabt, 
A  rat  was  not  an  elephant'  "^ 


tn 


"Yes,"  replied  Amijere,  "all  that  you 
have  enumerated  as  impossibilities  I  ad- 
mit Aiter  conscientious  study  I  have  ar- 
rived at  a  principle,  singular  in  appear- 
ance, but  wbich,  nevertheless,  will  prevail 
Mrith  time — ^the  principle  that  man  is  form- 
ed ou  a  plan  which  may  be  detected  in  all 
animals  without  exception."  "Well 
done,  M.  Ampere,"  said  the  other,  "  your 
Kystcm  has  one  rare  and  indisputable 
merit,  it  is  dear  and  cateeorical.  I  shall 
look  &r  you  therefore  in  the  snail  I"  Am* 
pere  iJlowed  the  laugh  to  die  away,  and 
then,  taking  up  the  subject  gravely,  he 
displayed  such  a  singular  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  natural  history,  showed  so 
many  specious  resemblances  where  com- 
parison at  a  superficial  glance  appeared 
ridicolous,  iMt  if  he  left  the  triumph  of 
vivacky  to  his  adversary,  the  triumph  of 
laamine  and  argument  remained  with 
iwmself^  He  was  assuredly  no  sciolist,  and 
if  it  is  to  be  lamented  tiiat  he  made  forays 
into  so  many  separate  provinces,  it  is  not 
hfica/im  hf^  ever  returned  without  h^iog 


laden  with  spoils,  but  because,  if  he  had 
narrowed  his  efforts,  he  would  have  en- 
larged  the  boundaries  of  dominions  which 
he  was  contented  to  sweep. 

The  animal  magnetists  had  a  disciple 
and  advociite  in  Ampere.  M.  Araco  as* 
cribes  his  proscl^ism  to  his  want  of  dex- 
terity in  (letectmg  tricks — owing  to  phy- 
sical awkwardness  and  shortness  of  sight 
— ^as  well  as  to  the  candor  of  a  mind, 
prompt  to  open  itself  to  any  plausible  ap- 
pearances. 13ut  ho  was  proverbially  cre- 
dulous of  any  fiicts  which  were  told  him, 
political  or  mvjtural,*  and  it  is  evident  that 
his  ready  reception  of  marvels  appertained 
in  part  to  that  quality  of  his  understand- 
ing which  made  nim  m  science  prefer  twi- 
lignt  to  day.  Here  were  fresh  mysteries 
to  unfold,  new  caverns  to  explore ;  and  he 
would  be  slow  to  reject  wonders  which 
afforded  his  reason  and  imagination  con- 
genial materials  upon  which  to  work.  He 
was  no  half  partisan.  He  swallowed  both 
gnat  and  camel,  and  believed  that  the 
clairvoyant  could  observe  a  star  with  his 
knee^  behold  the  actors  on  the  stage  with 
his  back,  and  read  a  note  with  liis  elbow. 
M.  Ara^o  follows  up  his  narrative  of  the 
magnetic  creed  of  his  friend  with  a  just 
comment  addressed  to  those  who  decide, 
without  examination.  "Is  a  precipitate 
scepticism  more  philosophical  tlian  an  im- 
limited  credulity  ?  Have  we  any  right  to 
maintain  that  no  man  has  ever  read  or 
will  ever  read  with  his  eyes,  in  the  com- 
plete obscurity  which  reigns  beneath 
twenty-nine  metres  of  rocks  and  earth — ^I 
mean  in  the  vaults  of  the  Observatory  ? 
Is  it  well  established  that  opaque  screens, 
which  are  impervious  to  light,  allow  no- 
thing to  pass  which  may  supply  its  place 
and  produce  vision  ?  Do  our  systematic 
ideas  warrant  us  in  refusing  to  have  re- 

*  There  ia  an  iostaooe  of  M.  Arago*8  inappropriale 
illustrations  fh)m  the  jest-book  in  the  account  he 
gives  of  Ampere's  credulity.  After  justly  remarking 
that  this  quality  is  sometimes  the  result  of  indiflbr- 
enoe— that  a  man  intently  oooupied  with  one  sub- 
jeot  will  eaalj  orodlt  what  he  ia  told  upon  matters 
abont  which  bo  cares  nothing — "iL  Azago  goes  on  to 
say :  "  Such  was  the  case  of  the  grammarian  when 
the  imaginary  sjnnptoms  of  a  genoral  conflagration 
thioughoutEui^  were  laid  before  him;  he  received 
it  all  without  ohroging  a  muscle^  or  speaking  a  word, 
and  was  about  to  be  numbered  among  the  most  cr&> 
dulous  men  alive^  when  he  broke  eficnce  in  those 
words, — 'Come  what  will,  I  have  two  thousand 
verbs  conjugated  in  my  desk  I*  It  is  astonishing 
that  M.  Ango  oould  venture  upon  this  foolisb,  bo- 
cauae  mani&Aly  apocryphal,  anecdote^  b^re  such 
a^  aodienoo  as  the  S'reiica  Academy  of  Sdenocs. 
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course  to  experiment,  the  sole  judge  in 
such  matters?"  The  true  philosopher 
rejects  nothing  which  has  the  semblance 
01  evidence  upon  a  priori  considerations, 
and  accepts  nothing  until  it  is  proved. 
Rational  scepticism,  just  as  much  as  ra- 
tional belief  must  be  based  upon  inquiry : 

"  He  who  calls  enor  each  now  truth  unfurled, 
Thmks  the  horizon  circumscribes  the  world." 

In  1813  Ampere  was  elected  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  great  Lagrange  in  the  French 
Academy.  As  yet  he  had  not  made  his 
capital  (fiscoveries,  and  he  owed  the  honor 
entirely  to  mathematical  papers  which  his 
subsequent  labors  have  thrown  into  the 
shade.  It  had  long  been  suspected  that 
there  was  an  intimate  connection  between 
magnetism  and  electricity;  and,  among 
other  circumstances  which  indicated  it,  it 
had  been  remarked  that  the  compasses  of 
ships  struck  with  lightning  were  often  de- 
prived of  their  virtue.  The  attempts  to  as- 
certain by  direct  experiment  the  real  nature 
and  degree  of  the  relation  had  not  been 
successful.  In  the  memorable  year  of 
science  1820,  (Ersted  opened  the  road 
which  has  led  to  such  momentous  results. 
He  placed  a  compass  below  the  wire  which 
connected  the  two  poles  of  a  battery,  and 
the  electric  current  passing  along  the  wire 
moved  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  to- 
wards the  west.  When  the  compass  was 
above  the  wire,  the  effect  was  reversed, 
and  the  north  pole  turned  to  the  east.  In 
this  simple  fact  was  disclosed  a  new  and 
boundless  science,  which  it  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  follow  into  its  details. 
The  information  reached  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  on  the  1 1th  of  September. 
It  seized  upon  the  mind  of  the  entnusiastic 
Ampere,  always  on  the  alert  for  strange 
and  novel  phenomena.  The  experiments 
of  CErsted  had  demonstrated  the  action  of 
electric  currents  on  magnets.  It  struck 
Ampere  that  electric  currents  might  have 
a  mutual  action  on  each  other.  In  seven 
days  he  had  framed  his  idea,  contrived  his 
apparatus,  proved  the  fiict,  and  ascertained 
with  precision  the  exact  nature  of  the  ef> 
fects  produced.  "  I  do  not  know,"  says 
M.  Arago,  "iftlie  vast  field  of  Natural 
Philosophy  can  show  so  beautiful  a  discov- 
ery, conceived  and  completed  with  equal 
rapidity." 

Ampere  continued  to  pursue  his  experi- 
ments with  all  the  ardor  of  his  fervid  tem- 
perament, and  paper  followed  paper  in 


rapid  succession.  A  talent,  which  had 
never  hitherto  appeared  in  him,  was  now 
displayed  in  a  remarkable  manner — ^the 
power  of  devising  phHosophical  instru- 
ments to  fulfil  very  difiicuit,  and,  as  it 
might  sometimes  have  seemed,  impossible 
conditions.  His  performances  of  this  des- 
cription are  many  and  beautiful,  and  have 
passed  into  standmg  implements  of  science. 
When  he  had  established  a  large  body  of 
the  phenomena  of  electro-dynamics,  or 
electricity  in  motion,  he  determined  to 
seek,  by  aid  of  mathematics,  the  general 
theory  which  governed  them.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  was  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  success  \^ith  which  he  performed 
it.  The  experiments  by  which  ne  educed 
the  physical  &cts  which  are  the  basis  of 
liis  laws,  and  the  mathematical  theory  by 
which  he  embraced  and  satisfied  every  ob- 
servation upon  record,  are  worthy  of  each 
other.  Nay,  by  a  simple  hypothesis  he 
brought  under  ms  principle  all  the  mutusd 
actions  between  currents  and  magnets, 
and  of  magnets  on  each  other.  Few  more 
striking  specimens  of  applied  mathematics 
could  be  named,  still  fewer  persons  who 
have  combined  in  such  an  emment  degree 
the  physical  discoverer  and  the  geome- 
trician. 

Ampere  was  forty-five  whan  he  com- 
menced his  electrical  researches,  and  they 
did  not  continue  to  absorb  hun  for  more 
than  three  years.  They  are  the  only  three 
years  of  his  life  which  can  be  said  to  have 
left  any  material  trace  upon  science.  With 
such  an  example  of  what  his  fine  genius 
and  mental  activity  could  effect  when  em- 
ployed upon  a  frmtful  theme,  he  turned 
aside  from  his  brilliant  career  to  expend 
liis  strength  upon  a  classification  of  all  the 
departments  of  hnman  knowledge.  This 
is  a  task  which  has  engaged  several  mas- 
ter minds,  but  which  has  ceased,  we  be- 
lieve, to  have  the  slightest  utility.  TTie 
different  departments  of  study  touch  and 
intenningle  at  so  many  points,  that  to 
avoid  anomalies  is  impossible ;  but  the  ar- 
rangement which  has  grown  up  naturally 
with  the  extension  of  research  and  the 
progress  of  discovery  is  adapted  to  the 
practical  purposes  of  mankind,  and  is  prob- 
ably as  convenient  as  any  other  which 
could  fee  devised.  If  a  scheme  could  be 
contrived  which  was  more  theoretically 
perfect,  habit  would  previul  to  preserve 
the  distinctions  already  establishea.  Buti 
in  fiict,  every  proposal  for  remodelling  the 
existing  divisions  has  been  found  to  be 
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open  to  a  hundred  objections,  and  the  at- 
tempt of  Ampere  is  no  exception  to  the 
role.  The  futility  of  his  undertaking  is 
shown  in  the  result.  It  has  not  had,  and 
is  never  likely  to  have,  the  &intest  effect 
in  producing  a  redistribution  of  the  streams 
into  which  the  great  ocean  of  &cts  and 
speculations  has  long  been  permitted  to 
run.  It  is  moumfid  to  think  that  he  who 
was  eminently  gifted  with  a  capacity  for 
extending  the  wide  realms  of  Imowled^e 
should  have  wasted  years  of  life  in  the 
Tain  effort  to  classify  the  knowledge  al- 
ready secured;  that  he  should  have  ex- 
hausted his  powerfiil  mind  in  vexing 
thought  upon  the  number  of  heaps  into 
which  the  accumulated  stores  should  be 
sorted,  upon  the  order  in  which  they 
should  foUow,  and  upon  whether  some 
particular  should  be  assigned  to  this  heap 
or  that.  Yet  he  could  do  nothing  whicn 
did  not  afford  an  additional  thougn  super- 
fluous proof  of  the  vast  extent  and  pro- 
fundity of  his  acquirements.  ^'  His  chem- 
ical daasiflcations,"  says  M.  Arago,  ^'  show 
the  singular  &ct,  that  during  one  of  the 
latest  revolutions  of  the  science,  Ampere — 
the  geometrician  Ampere  — was  always 
right  even  when  his  opmions  were  opjposed 
to  those  of  almost  all  the  chemists  m  the 
world." 

It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  avid- 
ity with  which  Ampere  engaged  in  a  pur- 
suit, that  this  excess  of  action  should  be 
Mowed  byreaction — ^that  repletion  should 
give  rise  to  satiety.  A  steadier  pace 
could  have  been  longer  sustaiued ;  but  he 
nn  himself  out  of  breath  tiU  he  was  un- 
able to  take  one  single  sten  forward.  He 
printed  a  treatise  on  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  which  was  entirely  fin- 
ishea  with  the  exception  of  the  title-pages 
and  table  of  contents.  Here  he  paused 
exhausted.  Not  all  the  solicitations  of 
the  bookseller  could  induce  him  to  make 
the  sUght  mechanical  exertion  which  was 
necessary  to  furnish  the  work  with  these 
usual  accompaniments,  and  in  this  imper- 
fect state  it  was  published.  Coleridge's 
want  of  "  finger-industry"  to  write  down 
a  few  poems  which  he  had  repeated  aloud, 
for  which  he  had  been  paid,  and  the  delay 
in  providing  which  drove  him  day  after 
day  to  feign  humiliating  excuses,  is  not 
more  extraordinary.  On  the  death  of 
Fresnel  in  1827,  some  members  of  the 
Academy  entreated  Ampere  to  assume 
his  mantle  and  carryforward  the  research- 
es on  light.    They  pointed  out  to  him  the 


resources  he  would  find  in  his  subtle  ge- 
nius, the  services  he  would  render,  the  re- 
nown he  would  acquire ;  but  he  answered 
in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  distress  that  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  attempt  it,  since  it 
would  compel  him  to  read  two  papers  of 
M.  Poisson  on  the  theory  of  waves.  The 
infirmity  increased  with  years.  He  who 
had  devoured  the  EncydopsBdia,  in  twen- 
ty volumes  folio,  suffered  his  books  to  re- 
main uncutj  and  if  he  chanced  to  look  into 
them,  tore  open  the  leaf  with  his  fingers. 
He  had  exhausted  interest  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  tmiversal  tastes,  and  apathy 
now  succeeded  to  curiosity.  His  chussin- 
cation  of  knowledge  was  the  sole  study 
which  interested  him,  as  a  man  who  had 
spent  all  his  days  in  travelling  might  like 
to  ^aze  upon  the  map  of  the  countries  he 
had  traversed  after  he  had  lost  the  wish  to 
travel  any  more.  He  was  filled  with  sad- 
ness when  he  contrasted  what  he  had  ac- 
complished with  what  he  might  have  done, 
and  the  mournful  tenor  oi  his  days  was 
pathetically  expressed  by  the  epitaph 
which  he  desirea  might  be  engraved  upon 
his  tomb— tandem  felix. 

The  nature  of  his  professional  employ- 
ment, that  of  Inspector-General  of  the 
University,  added  to  his  chagrin.  No 
man  can  be  easy  in  a  situation  to  which  he 
is  unequal,  even  though  his  incapacity 
arises  n'om  his  being  above  his  work  in- 
stead of  below  it.  He  had  to  supervise 
the  expenditure  of  the  principal  colleges, 
and  was  ignorant  of  the  most  ordinary 
matters  of  household  economy.  He  had 
to  go  fi'om  town  to  town  to  examine  boys 
in  the  rules  of  arithmetic  and  the  elements 
of  Latin  when  his  own  mind  was  engaged 
at  the  extremest  end  instead  of  with  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge.  A  habit  he  had 
of  naming  his  conceptions  from  the  place 
where  they  originated,  afforded,  as  M. 
Arago  remarks,  an  evidence  that  he  was 
elaborating  them  to  the  detriment  of  his 
duties,  when  we  find  them  bearing  such 
titles  as  the  theory  of  Avignon,  the  de- 
monstration of  Grenoble,  the  proposition 
of  Marseilles,  the  theorem  of  Montpellier. 
He  had  to  inake  returns  of  the  blunders 
committed  by  the  pupils  at  their  examina- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  bedding,  furniture, 
and  provisioning  of  the  boardmg-schools ; 
though  such  was  his  disgust  of  any  thing 
like  3ie  functions  of  a  clerk,  that  it  extort- 
ed from  him  the  declaration  that,  "  to  sit 
immoveable  before  a  table  with  a  pen  in 
hia  hand  was  the  most  painful,  the  most 
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repulsive  of  trades.'*  It  is  tme  that  these 
returns  were  never  made,  but  they  were 
incessantly  demanded,  and  he  passed  his 
time  in  a  wretched  conflict  between  the 
paralysing  aversion  to  Aimi^ing  them  and 
the  uneasiness  of  having  to  face  the  clam- 
orous applications  produced  by  his  neg- 
lect. Tlie  irritation  excited  by  a  tawt 
which  in  itself  was  unsuitcd  to  him,  the 
sense  that  he  was  squandering  on  inferior 
objects  the  time  that  was  designed  for 
higher  purposes,  the  self-dissatislaction  of 
feeling  that  his  work  was  not  performed 
after  all,  combined  to  render  this  prefer- 
ment one  of  the  calamities  of  his  lifo :  but 
M.  Arago  tells  us  that  his  &mily,  his  be- 
neficence, his  philosophical  apparatus,  and 
his  habit  of  remodelling  his  works  while 
they  were  passing  through  the  press,  in- 
volved him  in  expenses  which  compelled 
him  to  bear  the  yoke  for  the  sake  of  the 
recompense. 

His  Health  had  its  share  in  depressing 
his  spirits.  So  indefetigable  a  student  re- 
quired repose  and  recreation ;  and  though, 
upon  the  entreaties  of  his  fiiends,  he  would 
lay  aside  his  pen  or  his  book,  he  spent  too 
much  of  his  time  in  solitary  meditation. 
His  intimates,  to  distract  his  thoughts,  en- 
deavored to  prevail  upon  him  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  Comedi^Frangaise^  and 
Knowing  that  he  had  religious  scruples  on 
the  subject,  they  told  him  of  a  lady  of  the 
court  of  Louis  AlV.,  who,  on  aslung  her 
confessor  if  it  was  wrong  for  her  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  received  for  answer,  "  It  is  for  you 
to  toll  »?€."  He  was  struck  with  the  re- 
mark, and  seemed  inclined  to  yield,  but, 
remembering  that  the  action,  if  it  did  no 
iiyury  to  himself  would  at  any  rate  wound 
the  pious  person  with  whom  he  was  as- 
sociated, he  boldly  held  his  ground.  M. 
Arago  is,  we  suspect,  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that,  if  they  had  succeeded,  they  would 
have  eftectod  a  permanent  diversion.  The 
life-long  habits  of  the  philosopher  would 
have  proved  too  strong  for  trie  players. 
There  could  hardly  have  been  a  more  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  the  drama  than  Poisson. 
In  the  needy  period  of  his  youth  he  dined 
once  in  ten  daj^s  with  a  relative  at  Paris, 
and  on  another  day  in  the  ten  he  ate  no- 
thing but  dry  bread,  that  with  the  price 
of  these  two  dinners  he  might  go  to  the 
theatre.  Yet  when  he  was  fai  rly  embarked 
in  his  mathematical  researches  he  either 
ceased  to  attend  it,  or  it  £iiled  to  afford 
hitn  the  needflil  relaxation.  "  He  passed 
the  day,"  we  quote  from  M.  Libri,  "shut 


up  in  his  study,  without  admitting  any 
one  on  any  pretext  whatever.  There,  firotb 
ten  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening, 
he  was  occupied  uniutermittingly  with  m 
scientific  researches.  Then  he  <uned,  and 
in  the  evening,  if  he  had  no  proofi  to  eor* 
rect,  he  loved  to  play  with  his  childreti 
and  converse  with  ms  friends.  Tliis  uni- 
form, laborious  life,  this  continual  toil  of 
the  mind  in  a  bodv  which  he  condemned 
to  complelte  immobility,  ended,  in  spite  of 
his  robust  constitution,  in  underminmg  his 
health."  His  fiunily,  his  friends,  his  phy- 
sician, all  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  Me 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  life  was 
only  good  for  two  things — "to  writfe 
mathematics  and  to  teach  them,"  and  he 
would  not  accept  an  existence  that  was  to 
be  purchased  by  abstinence  from  his  fiivor- 
ite  study.  The  feelings  of  Ampere,  even 
in  his  least  active  days,  would  nave  been 
in  spirit  the  same.  He  would  never  hav6 
permitted  a  serious  inroad  to  be  made  up- 
on his  habitual  course ;  and  it  is  more  than 
likely,  with  a  man  so  given  to  abstraction, 
that  the  sole  result  ofcnticing  him  to  die 
theatre  would  have  been,  that  to  the 
tlieorics  of  Avignon,  Grenoble,  and  Mar- 
seilles, would  have  been  added  the  theory 
of  the  Com^die-Ftan^i^e. 

His  closing  days  showed  tliis  portion  of 
his  character  in  the  strongest  hght.  He 
set  out,  sick  and  suffering,  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection, the  17th  of  May,  1888.  When 
he  arrived  at  Lyons,  his  mend  M.  Bredin, 
seeing  that  his  feeble  body  and  violent 
cough  required  total  silence  and  repose, 
endeavored  to  put  aside  a  discussion  which 
Ampere  desired  to  raise  upon  some  pro^ 
posed  changes  in  the  second  volume  of^the 
Essay  on  the  Philosophy  and  Classification 
of  the  Sciences.  "  My  health  I  my  health  I* 
he  exclaimed,  with  vehemence,  "much 
this  has  to  do  with  my  health  I  The  only 
question  between  us  here  is  of  eternal 
truths!"  He  plunged  at  once  into  the 
development  oi  the  subtle  bonds  which 
unite  tne  different  sciences,  and  proceeded 
from  thence  to  a  review  of  all  the  men 
past  and  present  who  had  been  the  sconrae 
or  the  bene&ctors  of  their  species.  Tne 
improvement  of  mankind  was  one  of  his 
fiivorite  themes,  and  everytliing  which 
promised  it  had  the  utmost  interest  fbf 
nim.  Nor  did  he  bound  his  views  to  his 
own  generation.  With  that  mania  which 
possessed  him  for  fathoming  depths  which 
were  unfathomable,  he  concerned  himself 
as  much  "  with  what  was  to  happen  thre6 
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hnndrect  ye^m  hence  as  with  the  events 
which  were  passmg  mider  his  eyes."  He 
oontihaed  to  harangue  M.  Breain  on  this 
Ingh  argument  for  npTmrds  of  an  hour, 
when  he  was  completely  exhausted  by  the 
effort.  On  reachmg  Marseilles  his  illness 
compelled  him  to  halt.  A  sUght  amend- 
ment wad  at  first  apparent.  ^^His  age, 
not  yery  adyanced,  was  also,^  continues 
M.  Arago,  "  a  ground  for  hope.  They  did 
not  remember  that  Ampere  might  haye 
said,  with  the  Dutch  painter  Van  Oyer- 
beck,  ^Reckon  double,  gentlemen,  reckon 
double,  for  I  haye  liyed  day  and  night.'  ^ 
He  himself  was  conscious  that  his  glass 
had  nearly  run  out.  When  the  priest  ad- 
dressed to  him  pious  exhortations,  he  an- 
swered, "Hank  you;  before  I  started 
from  P^ris  I  had  fulfilled  all  my  Christian 
duties.^  fie  had  been  brought  up  reli- 
giously by  his  mother ;  he  had  been  a  dili- 
gent reader  of  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers; 
and  although  during  the  political  conyul- 
sions  which  disturbed  his  country  his  &ith 
was  troubled  for  a  brief  interydl  through 


the  depression  of  feeling  occasioned  by 
these  eyents,  he  yet  neyer  lost  his  footing, 
but,  when  the  waye  had  broken  oyer  him, 
he  was  left  standing  firm  upon  the  rock, 
liiis  consolation  did  not  forsake  him  in  the 
final  hour.  His  cahnncss  and  placidity 
astonished  his  friends  who  were  accua* 
tomed  to  the  warmth  and  yehemence  of 
his  character.  The  last  words  he  spoke 
add  one  more  proof  to  the  hundreds  undch 
exist  of  the  prodigious  extent  of  his  read-* 
ing  and  memory.  A  functionary  of  the 
College  commenced  redtinff,  in  a  low 
yoice,  some  passages  from  tne  Imitation 
of  Thomas  i  ^empis,  and  Ampere  stopped 
him  to  obserye  that  "  he  knew  the  Dook 
by  heart  I^  "  On  the  1 0th  of  June,  1 836,^ 
says  M,  Arago,  "  at  fiye  in  the  morning, 
our  illustrious  colleague,  yielding  to  the 
repeated  blows  of  sixty  years  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  suffering,  finished  dy- 
ing— according  to  the  beautiM  expres- 
sion of  Buffon — rather  than  finished  to 
liye.'*  Tandem  fdix.  He  was  happy  at 
last. 


Trom   Blokens'    Hoasehold   Words. 


M.   GERARD'S    SPORTIKG    EXPLOITS. 


I  sHAix  do  somei  service  to  the  reader, 
if  I  communicate  to  him  a  few  fkcts  and 
hints  which  haye  been  let  fidl  in  print  by 
M.  Jules  G6rard,  killer  of  lions  and  lieu- 
tenant in  the  third  re^imetit  of  Spahis. 

H.  36rard*8  shootmg  campaigns  haye 
been  undertaken  from  a  sense  of  duty;  as 
his  book  is  written  in  the  hope  of  raising 
up  worthy  disciples  and  successors  to  him- 
self in  the  same  branch  of  the  chase.  Be 
it  remembered  that  the  French  are  to  be 
thanked  by  the  r^st  of  Europe  for  many 
tilings  they  haye  done  in  Algeria;  for 
many  things  which  haye  been  harshly  crit- 
icised, and  for  much  eyen  which  they  could 
not  help  doing.  Hie  Arab  has  been  too 
long  rcMrded  as  a  purely  poetic  object. 
It  will  dear  our  yision  to  rest  assured  that^ 
if  the  i^abitants  of  the  north  coast  of  Af- 


rica had  been  allowed  to  haye  their  own 
way,  without  control  or  interference,  the 
Mediterranean  waters  mightstillbe  swarm- 
ing with  the  pirates  of  Morocco,  Tunis, 
and  Algiers,  and  many  a  Christian  fiimily 
m^t  Imye  to  mourn  a  member  still  pining 
in  Mohamedan  slayery. 

But  the  Arabs  are  braye.  They  look 
down  on  Europeans  from  the  height  of 
their  grandeur  with  insufferable  disdain. 
The  mission  of  the  French,  therefore,  has 
been  to  subdue  them  by  a  moral  yictory. 
If  you  do  good  amongst  them  by  ^ying 
to  the  poor,  they  will  say  you  don*t  xnow 
what  to  do  with  your  money ;  and  will 
not  think  a  bit  the  oetter  of  you  for  it.  If 
you  do  good  by  rendering  strict  justice, 
they  will  say  you  do  this  to  conciliate  their 
good  opinion ;  to  conyert  them  to  your 
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belief  your  customs,  your  religion;  and 
they  vnll  be  distrustful  of  you.  If  vou 
prove  yourself  bolder  and  stronger  tlian 
they,  tney  will  hold  you  in  respect  and 
veneration.  You  will  overawe  them,  al- 
ways and  everywhere.  They  will  not  dare 
to  look  you  in  the  fece.  You  risk  your 
Itfe,  therefore,  not  solely  for  your  own 
pleasure,  but  for  civilised  Europe,  for  your 
native  land. 

What  the  Arabs  fear  most,  after  God,  is 
the  lion.  To  destroy  him  they  usually 
make  use  of  stratagem.  They  decoy  him 
into  a  hole,  and  butcher  him  there.  They 
also  murder  him  beneath  the  screen  of 
solid-built  subterranean  retreats  called  mel- 
bedas,  or  from  the  tops  of  trees  to  which 
they  have  climbed.  Rarely  do  they  attack 
him  openly ;  and,  when  they  do  it,  it  is  a 
battle  m  which  the  victory  is  dearly  bought, 
even  when  the  victory  is  on  their  side. 
But  never  has  an  Arab,  alone  or  in  com- 
pany, dared  to  march  against  a  lion,  or  to 
await  him  unprotected  by  shelter  during 
the  night.  The  insolent  pride  of  this  peo- 
ple has  been  lowered  by  the  sporting  feats 
of  a  single  Frenchman. 

The  Arab  is  brave ;  and  how  is  it  possi- 
ble for  him  to  be  otherwise  ?  he  is  Dom, 
lives,  and  dies,  in  the  midst  of  dangers 
which  the  civilised  European  knows  not, 
and  cannot  know.  In  his  childhood,  in- 
stead of  morality,  they  talk  to  him  about 
massacres,  war,  and  combats.  The  wisest, 
most  virtuous,  the  man  of  the  greatest 
consideration,  is  the  man  who  commits 
murder  the  best,  and  the  oftenest.  He  is 
taught  family  vengeance,  mutual  hatred 
of  tribe  against  tribe,  execration  of  Chris- 
tians; and,  to  complete  his  education, 
when  he  has  attained  his  fifteenth  year, 
some  evening  after  the  old  men  have  been 
telling,  around  the  fire  beneath  their  tent, 
their  hatreds  and  vengeances, — ^when  the 
neighbors  have  retired,  just  as  the  lad  is 
going  to  seek  a  place  to  lie  down  in,  his 
mther  pushes  hun  with  his  foot,  calling 
him  lazy  and  coward.  The  boy,  who  does 
not  understand  what  such  treatment  means, 
begs  his  parent  to  explain.  The  elder 
laughs,  ana  points  to  an  old  pistol  hang- 
ing on  the  tent-pole  by  the  side  of  a  poign- 
ard.  The  lad  leaps  toward  his  &ther,  and 
respectftdly  kisses  him  on  the  shoulder. 
The  parent,  lumpy  and  proud  to  have  so 
promismg  a  son,  makes  him  sit  down  be- 
side him,  and  addresses  him  thus : 

"  Have  you  ever  gone  out  at  night  with- 
out my  seeing  you  ?" 


The  lad  relates  the  story  of  his  flirta- 
tions with  a  girl  whom  he  nas  sometimes 
visited,  at  the  risk  of  having  his  brains 
dashed  out  by  a  pistol-shot. 

"  Very  well,"  says  the  fiither,  "  but  that 
is  not  enough,  x  ou  are  tall  now,  and  it 
makes  me  blush  to  hear  the  neighbors  call 
you  little.  It  is  time  to  show  them  that 
you  are  a  man." 

"  I  ask  nothing  better,"  replies  the  boy ; 
"  but  to  go  alone — ^the  nignt  looks  very 
dark,  and  I  am  afraid." 

"For  the  first  time  you  shall  not  go 
alone.  Take  these  arms.  Take  off  your 
burnous;  it  is  too  white.  And  tighten 
your  shirt  beneath  your  rirdle." 

Whilst  the  pupil  is  mSdng  his  toilette, 
the  old  man  shps  under  a  friend's  tent,  and 
says,  "  My  son  is  ready."  The  mammas 
shed  a  few  tears,  fearing  an  unfortunate 
and  unsuccessful  result ;  but  they  are  re- 
assured by  the  knowledge  Uiat  Uieir  dar- 
lings will  be  conducted  by  a  man  of  pru- 
dence and  courage. 

Every  thing  is  thus  arranged  for  the 
best ;  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  a  pelting  rain 
and  a  night  as  dark  as  pitch,  three  men, 
dressed  in  earth-colored  snirts  raised  above 
the  knees  by  a  leather  girdle,  mysteriously 
start  from  the  douar,  or  clustered  group 
of  tents.  Beneath  a  burnous  patched  in  a 
thousand  places,  and  which  has  served 
three  generations  without  being  washed, 
each  of  these  adventurers  conceals  a  pis- 
tol and  a  dagger.  Their  heads  are  cov- 
ered with  brown  caps,  and  their  feet  are 
naked.  They  march  in  dlence  across  the 
country,  and  do  not  stop  till  they  are 
within  sight  of  their  enemy's  fires.  The 
hostile  douar  consists  of  ten  or  twelve 
tents  pitched  in  a  circle,  and  touching  each 
other.  In  the  middle  are  the  flocl^  and 
herds.  Outside,  and  before  each  tent,  are 
a  multitude  of  dogs,  who  admirably  frilfil 
the  duty  of  sentinels.  In  the  douar  is  a 
man  whose  &ther  or  grandfiither,  killed 
the  parent,  or  the  grandparent  of  one  of 
our  adventurers.  The  life  of  this  man  is 
what  they  want.  One  by  one  the  fires  are 
put  out,  and  every  body  sleeps,  or  seems 
to  sleep,  except  the  dogs.  The  elder, 
aware  tnat  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night 
some  of  the  dogs,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  go 
to  sleep  at  last,  waits  for  the  moment  of 
action  to  arrive. 

Meanwhile,  a  lion  who  has  gone  with- 
out his  dinner,  and  who,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed from  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  has  a 
rather  sharp-set  appetite,  arrives  in  the 
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aame  direction.  He  perceives  three  men 
crouching  on  the  ground.  ^^Good,"  he 
says ;  ^'  here  are  three  comrades  waiting 
for  me  extremely  apropos."  And  he  lavs 
himself  down,  x  ou  must  know  that  the 
lion  is  natundly  very  indolent.  Now,  as 
men  who  prowl  about  by  night  are  more 
frequently  cattle-stealers  than  murderers, 
the  mother-lioness  generally  gives  the  fol- 
lowing advice  to  her  cub,  when,  on  attain- 
mg  his  majority,  he  feels  a  desire  to  see 
the  world*  "My  child,  whenever  you 
meet  with  men  by  night,  you  will  follow 
them ;  you  wUl  do  them  no  harm,  so  long 
as  they  keep  ouiet.  Men's  flesh  is  not  so 
good  as  buIlocK's  flesh ;  for  the  most  part, 
uey  are  as  dry  as  herrings.  You  will 
therefore  travel  in  company  with  them. 
When  they  arrive  near  a  douar,  you  will 
lie  down  and  they  will  work  for  your  ben- 
efit. Allow  them  to  drive  away  the  beasts 
they  have  stolen,  to  a  certain  distance; 
and  then,  when  you  come  to  a  brook  or  a 
spring  beside  tne  path,  present  yourself 
and  claim  your  portion." 

The  lion  who  has  followed  his  nmmma's 
instructions,  has  found  the  advantage  of 
doing  so.  Instead  of  having  to  carry  or 
drag  his  dinner  for  a  tiresome  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  ^oin^  afterwards  to  find 
a  brook  to  slake  his  thirst,  he  is  spared  all 
that  trouble  by  his  human  friends.  Well ; 
om*  lion  is  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  is 
waiting ;  but  the  dogs,  who  have  seen  his 
eyes,  or  have  scented  him,  make  a  dia- 
liolieal  hubbub.  The  alarm  is  given  in 
the  douar,  and  every  one  is  up  and  stir- 
nog.  The  women  relight  the  fires,  and 
throw  blazing  brands  about.  If  that  man- 
(Bovre  is  to  go  on  long,  the  day  will  break 
before  the  lion's  comrades  can  do  a  stroke 
of  business.  But  hunger  is  pressing,  and 
he  grows  impatient.  "  Ah,  ha !"  he  says, 
'^I  may  as  well  take  a  sheep  m;^self ;  it  is 
not  heavy  to  carry."  And  he  rises.  The 
douar  is  situated  on  a  slope,  and  he  rapid- 
ly wends  his  way  to  a  point  above  it.  The 
dogs,  who  follow  him  with  eye  and  nose, 
move  towards  the  same  quarter.  He  darts 
forward,  and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me 
•  to  tell  it,  he  has  cleared  the  hedge,  six 
f\  feet  in  height,  which  surrounds  the  douar. 
He  has  caught  a  sheep  in  the  enclosure, 
leapt  back  again,  and  disappeared.  The 
dogs  are  imdde  the  tents,  aumb  with  stu- 
por. The  men  are  like  the  dogs.  The 
tempest  over,  the  rape  of  the  sheep  is  for- 
mally verified.  No  European  eye  would 
be  able  to  distinguish  either  sheep  or  tents. 


so  grave-dark  is  the  night.  Every  one 
has  ^one  to  rest  again,  and^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  old  dogs,  the  guardian 
pack  have  followed  their  master's  example. 
Then  our  three  men  carefully  inspect  the 
priming  of  their  pistols,  and  creepiu^  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  they  advance  silent 
and  invisible.  The  tent  is  pointed  out  by 
the  elder,  who  only  says  these  words  to 
the  young  people,  "Children^  be  men.** 
They  touch  the  hedge  of  livmg  bushes 
which  protects  the  douar ;  the  outlet  for 
the  flock  is  stopped  up  with  thorns.  The 
old  man  whispers  in  ms  companions'  ears, 
^'  Do  not  stir  from  this  spot  till  you  hear 
the  do^  barking  on  the  other  side ;  but 
then  dispatch  your  work  quickly."  He 
turns  on  his  belly  right-about  foce,  and. 
creeping  roimd  the  douar,  he  has  arrived 
at  the  side  opposite  to  the  tent  of  the  com- 
mon enemy.  He  raises  himself  little  by 
little.  If  the  dogs  do  not  yet  sec  him,  he 
advances  a  few  steps — ^he  coughs.  That 
will  do.  In  an  instant,  at  the  warning 
given  by  one,  aU  the  curs  of  the  douar  are 
around  him.  To  keep  them  at  a  distance 
he  has  only  to  walk  towards  them  on  all 
fours — ^the  dogs  are  a&aid,  and  will  not 
come  near  him. 

But  iixe  gate  of  the  douar  has  already 
been  cautiouidy  removed  by  his  lads  in 
training.  The  tent  is  there,  within  their 
grasp.  They  thrust  their  heads  in  and  lis- 
ten. Nothing.  Everybody  is  slumber- 
ing. The  women  arc  at  the  further  end 
— ^the  children  are  near  the  women.  The 
master  whom  they  want,  is  lying  asleep 
across  the  entrance,  with  a  pistol  under 
his  head  and  his  yataghan  by  his  side.  The 
lad  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  has 
completely  disappeared  beneath  the  tent. 
The  darkness  prevents  him  firom  seeing 
his  enemy,  but  ne  hears  his  breathing.  He 
drags  himself  up  to  him ;  he  scents  his 
breath.  The  head  must  certainly  be  there  I 
A  pistol-shot  is  heard,  and  all  is  told.  An 
hour  afterwards,  our  three  assassins  are 
snoring  in  their  tents,  like  saints  in  bliss. 
Next  day  the  child  is  proclaimed  a  man, 
and  is  allowed  a  deliberative  voice  in  the 
councils.  His  comrades  speak  to  him  with 
deference,  and  some  pretty  girl  will  re- 
compense him  for  his  good  action. 

The  man  who  has  received  such  an  edu- 
cation as  this  is  necessarily  bold,  and 
bold  by  night.  Whence,  then,  comes  the 
respect  which  the  Arab  entertains  for  the 
lion?  It  arises  from  the  numerous  in- 
stances which  the  animal  has  given  of  his 
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strength  and  courage.  There  hare  been 
many  straggles,  many  combats — always 
has  the  lion  proved  the  strongest.  When 
he  has  &llen  before  the  force  of  numbers, 
the  victory  has  cost  too  dear. 

•Hie  lion's  existence  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts,  which  make  him,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  two  distinct  animails,  and  have 
fiven  rise  to  numberless  errors  respecting 
im.  Those  two  parts  are,  the  ni^ht  and 
the  day.  By  day  nis  habit  is  to  retire  into 
the  forest,  away  from  noise,  to  digest  and 
sleep  at  Ins  ease.  Because  man  has  chanced 
to  meet  &ce  to  fece,  with  impunity,  by 
day,  a  lion  whom  the  flies  or  the  sun  has 
compelled  to  shift  his  quarters,  or  who 
was  driven  by  thirst  to  the  nearest  brook, 
it  has  been  said  that  the  lion  will  not  atr 
tack  man ;  it  has  been  forgotten  that  the 
animal  was  half  asleep,  and  also  had  his 
stomach  full.  In  a  country  like  Algeria, 
literally  covered  with  flocks  and  herds, 
the  lion  is  never  hungry  during  the  day. 
The  natives,  fully  aware  of  that,  take  care 
to  keep  at  home  at  the  hour  when  the 
lion  leaves  his  den;  and,  if  they  are 
obliged  to  travel  by  night  they  never  do 
so  alone  or  on  foot. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property  caused  in  Africa  by 
Uons.  One  lion  whose  acouaintance  was 
specially  sought  after  by  M.  Gerard  had 
been  domiciled  in  the  range  of  hills  called 
Jebel-Krounega  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  During  that  time  his  maintenance 
must  have  cost  the  neighborhood  no  small 
trifle.  From  the  age  of  eight  months  to 
a  year,  lion-whelps  begin  to  attack  the 
flocks  of  sheep  and  coats  which  during 
the  day  come  into  the  nei^borhood  m 
their  home.  Sometimes  they  attack  cat- 
tle; but  they  are  still  so  clumsy,  that 
there  are  often  ten  beasts  wounded  for 
one  killed,  and  their  father  is  obliged  to 
interfere.  It  is  not  before  they  are  two 
years  old  that  young  lions  are  able  to 
strangle  a  horse,  a  biulock,  or  a  camel,  by 
a  single  bite  in  the  throat,  and  to  clear  the 
hedges,  more  than  six  feet  high,  by  which 
the  douars  arc  supposed  to  be  protected. 
The  period  from  one  or  two  years  of  age 
is  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  country ;  m 
fiict,  the  amiable  family  kill  not  merely  to 
feed  themselves,  but  to  learn  how  to  kill. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  expense  of  such 
an  apprenticeship  to  those  who  have  to 
supply  the  materials  worked  up<)n.  The 
Anibs  on  pitching  their  tents  in  a  fresh 
tipot,  calcumte  as  follows:  so  much  for 


me,  so  mudi  for  the  government,  and  i6 
much  for  the  lion ;  and  the  lion  has  aR- 
ways  the  lion's  share.  Lions  are  not  adidt 
till  they  are  ei^ht  years  old.  At  that  aM 
they  have  acquired  their  complete  strengtn} 
and  the  male,  a  third  larger  than  the  1^ 
male,  has  his  fhll  mane.  Do  not  fudge  of 
wild  lions  by  the  degenerate  individaatt 
whom  you  behold  m  menageries.  Th^ 
latter  have  been  taken  from  the  teat,  and 
brought  up  like  tame  rabbits,  not  wit& 
their  mother's  milk,  open-air  life,  and  lib* 
erty ;  but  with  insufficient  and  nnhealth]^ 
diet.  Hence  their  mean  and  slender  pro^ 
portions,  their  wretched  physiognomy^ 
and  their  scanty  mane,  which  makes  theili 
resemble  poodle-dogs,  and  would  oaort 
them  to  DO  disowned  by  their  follow^ 
brutes  in  a  state  of  nature,  who  live  wdft 
by  plundering  the  Arabs,  and  on  whoni 
they  lay  a  tax  ten  time  heavier  thad 
that  which  is  paid  to  the  state.  A  lion*i 
life  lasts  from  thirty  to  forty  years.  H* 
annually  kills  or  consumes  six  thousand 
francs'  (two  hundred  and  forty  pounds^) 
worth  of  horses,  tnules,  oxen,  camels,  and 
sheep.  Taking  the  average  length  of  htt 
existence,  which  is  thirtylve  years,  every 
lion  costs  the  Arabs  two  hundred  and  ted 
thousand  francs.  The  thirty  lions  at  this 
moment  to  be  found  in  the  province  of 
Constantine,  and  who  will  be  replaced  hf 
others  arriving  from  the  regency  of  Tumi 
or  Morocco,  cost  a  hundred  and  eight]^ 
thoui^and  francs  annuaQy.  In  the  districtil 
where  M.  66rard  habitually  shoots,  th4 
Arab  who  pays  five  francs  in  taxes  to  th^ 
state,  pays  fluy  to  the  Hon.  The  native^ 
have  aestroyed  half  the  Woods  of  Algi^ 
ria,  to  keep  these  dangerous  animals  at  i 
greater  distance.  The  French  authorities^ 
m  the  hope  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  flrtf 
which  threaten  to  destroy  the  forests  oofO' 
pletely,  inflict  heavy  fines  on  the  Arabs 
who  act  as  incendiaries.  What  happens  f 
The  Arabs  club  to  pay  the  fines,  and  AH 
fires  go  on  as  destroctively  as  ever. 

The  lion's  black  mail  on  property  is  e»* 
acting  enough;  now  for  tnat  on  humaif 
life,  in  summer  time,  when  the  days  artf 
long,  the  black-maned  lion  fthere  are  threil 
vaneties  of  lions  in  Algeria)  leaves  his  dtf  ^ 
at  sunset  and  takes  his  post  by  the  nde  tf 
a  mountnin-path,  to  await  for  late-travaK 
ling  horsemen  and  foot-passengers.  Ak 
Arab  of  M.  Gerard's  acquaintance,  U 
such  a  rencontre,  dismounted,  took  off  thH 
bridle  and  saddle,  and  ran  away,  carrying^ 
on  his  head  the  equipment  of  his  horse,' 
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wludi  wto  immeffiately  fitranded  before 
Ids  eyes.  But  things  do  not  uwavs  turn 
citt  so  well^  and,  whether  on  root  or 
monnted,  traTeOers  seldom  get  clear  off^ 
if  they  are  once  fai  the  presence  of  the 
Uaok-maned  fion.  There  are  a  CTeat 
many  modem  instances  of  Arabs  being 
devx>nred  hj  lions ;  the  following  is  quotec^ 
becanse  it  is  well-known  to  all  the  native 
inhabitahts  of  Constantino : 

Several  years  before  the  French  occn- 
jNition  of  that  city,  amongst  the  numerous 
malefiictors  with  whom  the  prisons  over- 
flowed, were  two  persons  condemned  to 
death, — ^two  brothers  who  were  to  be  ex- 
ecuted the  next  day.  They  were  highway 
robbers,  hamstringers,  and  cat-throats,  of 
whose  conrage  and  strength  the  most  sm*- 
prising  tales  were  related.  The  Bey,  fear- 
mg  they  would  make  their  escape,  ordered 
Aem  to  be  shackled  together;  that  is, 
each  of  them  had  one  foot  riveted  in  the 
nme  ring  of  solid  iron.  No  one  knows 
how  the  matter  was  managed ;  but  every 
one  knows  that,  when  the  executioner 
presented  himself  the  cell  was  empty. 
The  two  brothers,  who  had  succeeded  m 
escaping,  after  vain  exertions  to  cut  or 
open  their  common  fetter,  proceeded 
across  country,  in  order  to  avoid  any  un- 

geasant  meeting.  When  daylight  came 
ley  hid  themselves  in  the  rocks ;  at  night, 
Aey  continued  their  journey.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  they  met  a  lion.  The 
two  brothers  began  by  throwing  stones  at 
Uol  and  shouting  with  all  theur  strength 
to  drive  him  away;  but  the  animal  lay 
down  before  them,  tod  would  not  stir, 
Rnding  that  threats  and  insults  did  no 

r,  they  tried  the  effect  of  prayers : 
the  Hon  bounded  upon  them,  and 
dashed  them  to  the  ground,  and  amused 
idmself  by  eating  the  elder  of  the  two  at 
the  side  of  his  brother,  who  pretended  to 
be  dead«  When  the  lion  came  to  the  leg 
which  was  confined  by  the  iron  fetter, 
finding  it  resdsted  his  teeth,  he  cut  off  the 
fimb  above  the  knee,  llien,  whether  he 
had  eaten  enough,  or  whether  he  was 
thinlty,  he  proceeded  to  a  sj^ring  a  little 
way  off.  The  poor  surviving  wretch 
looked  around  for  a  place  of  refhge ;  for 
he  was  afraid  the  lion  would  come  back 
igain  after  drinking.  And  therefore, 
mg^g  after  him  his  brother's  le^,  he 
contrived  to  hide  himself  in  a  silo,  which 
he  had  the  good  luck  to  find  close  by. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  heard  the  lion  roar- 
ing with  rage  and  pacing  to  and  fro  close 


to  the  hole  in  which  he  had  retreated.  At 
last,  daylight  came,  and  the  lion  departed. 
The  instant  that  the  unfortunate  man  got 
out  of  the  silo,  ho  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  several  of  the  Bey's  cavalry, 
who  were  on  his  track.  One  of  them  took 
him  up  on  horseback  behind  him,  and  he 
was  brought  back  to  Constantine,  where 
they  put  him  into  prison  again.  The  Bey, 
scarcely  believing  the  fiicts  related  by  his 
vassals,  desired  to  sec  the  man,  and  had 
him  appear  before  him,  still  dragging  after 
him  his  brother's  leg.  Ahmed-Bey,  not- 
withstanding his  reputation  for  cruelty, 
ordered  the  fetter  to  be  broken,  and 
granted  the  poor  wretch  his  life. 

It  is  now  time  to  buckle  on  our  game- 
ba^,  and  go  out  with  M.  Gerard  to  shoot 
a  hon  to  put  into  it. 

"  My  aid  had  been  requested," — ^writes 
the  Lion-Mller, — "  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mahouna  (circle  of  Qhelma),  to  rid 
them  of  a  family  of  lions  who  had  taken 
up  their  quarters  among  them,  and  who 
abused  the  rights  of  hospitality.  On  ar- 
riving there,  I  received  all  the  requiritfe 
information,  and  I  learned  that  every 
night  they  wer.t  to  drink  in  the  Oued- 
Cherf.  1  immediately  repaired  to  the 
borders  of  that  stream,  and  found  there, 
not  only  those  gentry's  footmdrks  on  the 
sand,  but  also  the  pomts  of  their  usual  ap- 
proach and  departure.  The  femily  was 
numerous;  it  consisted  of  the  rather, 
mother,  and  three  ^rown-up  children. 
According  to  the  natives,  their  den  was 
situated  m  an  impenetrable  stronghold 
halfway  up  the  moimtam.  Old  Taieb,  the 
chieftam  of  the  place,  came  to  me,  took 
me  by  the  arm,  and  said,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  numerous  tracks  imprinted  on  the 
water's  edge : 

"'They  are  too  many  for  us;  let  ui 
come  away.' 

"At  this  epoch,  I  had  already  passed 
more  than  a  hundred  nights  alone  and  un- 
sheltered, with  the  starry  firmament  for 
my  roofj  sometimes  seated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  ravine,  frequented  by  lions,  sometimes 
beating  the  narrow  paths  which  were 
scarcely  distinguishable  through  the 
woods.  I  had  met  with  gatigs  of  marau^ 
ders  and  with  lions,  and,  by  the  help  of 
God  and  St.  Hubert,  I  had  always  got 
out  of  my  difficulties  unharmed.  Only, 
experience  had  taught  me  that  two  buli 
lets  rarely  sufficed  to  kill  an  adult  lion ; 
and  every  time  I  opened  a  fresh  cam- 
paign, I  could  not  help  remembering  such 
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and  such  a  niglit  which  seemed  a  little  too 
long,  cither  because  I  had  been  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  fever  which  compelled  my 
hand  to  tremble  when  I  commanded  it  to 
be  firm,  or  because  an  unwelcome  thun- 
derstorm had  prevented  my  seeing  the 
least  thing  whatever  near  me  for  whole 
hours,  and  that  at  moments  when  the 
rolling  thunder  was  responded  to  by  the 
lion's  roar,  so  close  that  I  regarded  every 
flash  of  lightning  as  a  lucky  event  whose 
continuance  I  would  have  purchased  at 
the  price  of  half  my  blood. 

"  feut  still,  I  loved  this  solitary  life ;  I 
sought  it  from  a  feeling  of  nationality,  for 
the  sake  of  lowering  the  malevolent  pride 
of  the  Arabs,  whom  I  delighted  to  see 
bow  down  before  a  Frenchman;  not  so 
much  for  the  services  which  he  gratui- 
tously rendered  them  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  but  because  ho  accomplished  alone 
what  thev  dared  not  undertake  in  compa- 
ny. And  thus,  not  onlv  was  every  hon 
who  fell  a  subject  to  tnem  of  astonish- 
ment ;  but  moreover,  they  could  not  un- 
derstand how  a  stranger  dare  venture 
alone  by  night  into  ravmes  which  the  na- 
tives avoided  in  broad  daylight.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Arabs  (brave  in  war,  brave 
everywhere  except  in  the  presence  of 
"  the  master,"  who  they  say  derives  his 
strength  from  God)  the  sportsman  has  no 
need  to  awaken  the  douars  of  the  moun- 
tains by  a  distant  gunshot,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  triimaph.  It  is  enough  for  him  to 
quit  his  tent  at  the  evening  twilight,  and 
to  return  safe  and  sound  at  the  point  of 
daj.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that 
this  feeling  of  the  popidar  mind  made  it  a 
law  for  me  to  proceed  in  the  path  I  had 
traced  out ;  that  it  afforded  me  a  great 
support  against  emotions  which  were 
sometimes  too  strong;  and,  I  am  not 
ashamed  too  add,  against  the  mental  ago- 
ny of  noctural  isolation  in  a  country 
abounding  with  perils  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

'*  I^  amongst  the  spoilsmen  for  whose 
sake  I  have  written  these  lines,  there  were 
one  who  desired  to  enter  the  lists, — ^in 
order  to  make  him  comprehend  the  enjoy- 
ment which  is  the  recompense  for  the 
moral  and  physical  fatigue  necessarily  un- 
dergone by  whoever  exercises  such  a  pro- 
fession as  this,  to  him  I  would  say :  The 
career  is  open  to  all :  enter  upon  it  valiant- 
ly! But  nave  notrdng  to  do  with  the 
covered  hiding-places,  the  ambuscades  in 
use  amongst  the  Arabs  I    Have  nothing 


to  do  with  daylight  sport,  either  alone,  or 
in  the  presence  of  people  who  will  prevent 
your  feeling  afraid  I  Wait  for  the  night ; 
and  at  the  nrst  roar  of  the  Uon,  sot  out, 
but  set  out  alone  and  on  foot.  If  you  do 
not  meet  with  the  animal,  begin  aeain  the 
following  night,  if  ^ou  can,  and  then  the 
next,  $uid  then  ag^  the  next,  till  your 
expedition  has  come  to  its  denouement. 
If  you  return  (which  I  heartily  desire,,  in 
order  that  I  ma^  resign  my  office  to  you^, 
I  promise  you,  m  reward  for  the  trouble 
^ou  have  had,  in  the  first  place,  a  perfect 
mdifference  about  death,  with  whom  you 
will  always  be  ready  to  enter  into  alliance; 
and  secondly,  the  esteem,  the  affection, 
the  ^atitude,  and  more  than  that^  of  a 
multitude  of  people  who  are,  and  will  re- 
main hostile  to  all  your  countrymen,  and 
to  your  religion;  and,  finally,  recoUeo- 
tions  which  will  infuse  youth  into  your 
old  a^e.  If  you  do  not  return  (for  wfaibh 
I  shaS  be  extremely  sorry,  both  on  your 
account  and  my  own),  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  on  the  spot  where  the  Arabs 
find  your  remains,  they  will  raise,  not  a 
mausoleum,  as  people  call  it  at  home,  bat 
a  heap  of  stones,  on  the  summit  of  whioh 
they  will  place  broken  pots,  old  iron,  can- 
non balls,  in  short  a  heap  of  things  which 
serve  them  in  the  place  of  epitaph,  and 
which  signify,  'A  man  died  here.'  Yoa 
ought  to  know  that  amongst  the  Arabs,  U 
is  not  enough  to  wear  moustaches  on  your 
lips,  and  a  beard  on  your  chin,  to  be  *a 
man ;'  and  I  can  assure  you  that  this  sim- 
ple epitaph  implies  more  than  many  eulo- 
gistic  phrases,  and  that,  fi>r  my  own  part, 
I  desire  no  other." 

This  d^ession  will  be  excused  as  a 
transitionary  iuteriude  to  the  rest  of  IL 
Gerard's  story. 

'^The  old  cheik  earnestly  insisted  at 
first,  that  I  should  enter  the  douar,  and 
then  that  he  should  leave  with  nue  a  few 
men,  whose  looks  betrayed  that  they  were 
not  anxious  to  stop.  I  refused  both  pro- 
positions, and  persuaded  him  to  retice 
with  his  people ;  for  the  night  was  ap- 

Sroaching,  and  the  lions  might  now  oome 
own  at  any  moment.  The  brave  fellow 
imwiUingly  complied  with  my  advioe ;  and 
before  leaving  asked  my  permission  to  sar 
the  evening  prayers  in  company  with  his 
followers,  in  order,  he  said,  that  (led 
might  watch  over  me  during  the  night, 
through  the  whole  course  of  which  no  one 
in  the  mountain  would  close  their  eyes, 
but  would  anxiously  await,  both  great 
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and  gmall,  for  the  news  which  my  gnn 
should  ten  thenu  The  prayer  ended,  the 
cheik  came  to  me,  and  said: 

**  *  If  it  please  God  to  hear  our  prayers, 
and  if  yon  will  cheer  the  spirits  of  those 
who  love  yon, — sAer  yon  have  killed, 
li^t  the  fire  which  mv  men  shall  prepare 
directly;  so  that,  when  onr  ears  have 
heard  the  signal  of  battle,  onr  eyes  may 
behold  the  token  of  victory.  I  promise 
yon  we  will  answer  yon,*  I  readily  as- 
sented to  Taieb's  wish ;  and  in  an  instant 
an  enormous  pile  was  made,  and  so  well 
prepared  that  a  match  was  all  that  was 
wanted  to  set  it  on  fire.  While  the 
cbeik^s  people  were  busy  about  the  prepa- 
rations, with  an  ardor  rare  amongst  the 
Arabs  (who  are  the  incarnation  of  in- 
dolence), their  master  remained  dose  by 
my  side,  and  said : 

*  If  I  thought  you  would  not  laugh  at 
I  would  give  you  a  piece  of  %dvice.' 
**  *An  old  man's  words,'  I  answered,  *are 
always  respected.' 

**  *  Well,  listen,  my  son.  If  the  lions 
come  to^ght,  the  seigneur  with  the  great 
head  ^the  Arabs  thus  designate  the  adult 
male  lion)  will  march  the  first.  Do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  the  others.  The 
children  are  already  too  big  for  the  moth- 
er to  concern  herself  about  them,  and 
they  all  trust  entirely  to  their  fiither ;  keep 
your  eye,  therefore,  on  the  seigneur  witn 
the  great  head.  Do  not  forget  that,  if 
your  hour  is  come,  it  is  he  who  will  kill 

S,  and  the  others  who  will  eat  you.' 
people  having  called  him  at  that  mo- 
ment. *  Go  on,'  he  shouted  to  them, '  I 
win  follow  you  directly.'  Then,  after  an 
mqoiring  glance  around,  as  if  he  had  some 
eonfidential  communication  to  make,  he 
pat  his  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and  saM  in 
a  whisper,  ^  he  has  stolen  my  handsomest 
mare  and  ten  buUocks.' 

•**Who  has  robbed  you  of  that?'  I 
askecLin  the  same  subdued  tone  of  voice. 

***Hel'  he  answered,  pointing  with  his 
flstto  the  mountain  slope. 
^  ***Bnt,'  said  I,  beginning  to  lose  pa- 
denee,  *  tell  me  the  name  ofthe  thief.' 

*•  •The  seigneur  with  the  great  head.' 

•*The  last  words  were  spoken  so  low 
that  I  could  only  catch  the  final  syllables ; 
but  I  jguessed  the  rest,  and  could  not  help 
laoghmg  when  I  recollected  his  recom- 
mendations. A  few  minutes  afterwards 
the  cheik  had  disappeared  in  the  wood, 
and  I  was  left  alone  on  the  brink  of  the 
Oued-Cher^  in  the  presence  of  the  foot- 


steps of  five  lions  who  had  been  there  only 
the  dajr  before,  ofthe  pile  of  firewood  pre- 

Sared  m  their  honor,  and  ofthe  mysterious 
en,  over  which  the  shades  of  ni^ht 
already  cast  an  impenetrable  veil,  which 
my  imagination  amused  itself  with  tearing 
asunder,  to  count  the  cla^ins  and  the  teeth 
of  the  seigneur  with  the  big  head  and  of 
the  family  under  his  protection. 

"  Seated  beneath  an  oleander  which 
commands  the  ford,  I  tried  hard  to  dis- 
cover with  ears  and  eyes,  the  fire  of  a 
tent,  the  barking  of  a  dog  on  the  hills, 
something,  in  short,  wliich  should  say  to 
mcj  *  You  are  not  utterly  alone.'  But  all 
was  silent  and  dark  around  me — as  fiir  as 
sight  and  hearing  could  ascertain,  nothing 
human  was  near,  I  was  absolutely  tete- 
^-t^te  with  my  gun.  Meanwhile  the  hour 
advanced,  and  the  moon  (which  I  did  not 
expect  to  see,  so  contracted  was  my  hori- 
zon) began  to  scatter  around  me  a  sort  of 
half-light  which  I  accepted  with  gratitude. 
It  might  be  eleven  o'clock,  and  1  began  to 
be  surprised  at  having  to  wait  so  long, 
when  1  thought  I  heard  something  walk- 
ing in  the  wood.  Little  by  little  the 
sounds  grew  more  distinct — tnere  was  no 

Eossibility  of  doubting  they  were  caused 
y  several  large  animals.  I  soon  pcrceiv- 
ea  beneath  the  branches  some  moving 
luminous  points,  which  cast  a  reddish 
gleam.  I  nad  no  difliculty  in  recognizing 
the  family  of  lions,  walking  in  single  file 
in  the  direction  of  the  ford  where  I  had 
posted  myself.  Instead  of  five,  I  coimted 
only  three;  and,  when  they  stopped  at 
fifteen  paces'  distance  fi-om  the  river's 
brink,  I  thought  that  the  one  who  came 
first,  although  more  than  respectable  in 
stature  and  phj^siognomy,  could  not  be 
the  seigneur  with  the  large  head  whose 
description  had  been  given  me,  and  whom 
the  cheik  recommended  so  warmly  to  my 
notice. 

•*  There  they  were,  all  three  at  a  stand- 
still, regarding  me  with  looks  of  astonish- 
ment. Following  out  my  plan  of  attack, 
I  aimed  at  the  middle  of  the  shoul- 
der of  the  first,  and  fired.  A  ter- 
rible roar  of  agony  replied  to  my  shot, 
and,  when  the  smoke  allowed  me  to  see, 
I  distinguished  two  ofthe  lions  slowly  re- 
entering the  wood,  and  the  third,  with 
both  his  shoulders  broken,  dragging  him- 
self on  his  belly  to  make  for  me.  I  im- 
mediately comprehended  that  the  papa 
and  the  mamma  did  not  belong  to  tnc 
party,  a  circumstance  which  I  did  not  re- 
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gret  one  single  instant.  Feeling  now  re- 
assnred  respecting  the  intentions  of  those 
whom  their  brother's  £U1  had  indaood  to 
depart,  I  devoted  my  whole  attention  to 
him.  I  had  jost  reloaded  mj  barrel  with 
powder,  whcn«  with  an  effort  that  made 
nim  roar  with  pain,  he  arrived  within 
three  j^aees  of  myself^  showing  me  every 
tooth  m  his  head.  My  second  ball,  like 
the  first,  sent  him  roliW  in  the  river's 
bed.  Thrice  he  returned  to  the  charge. 
The  third  ball,  put  point  blank  into  nis 
eye,  stretched  him  dead. 

'^The  lion  whom  I  had  just  killed  was 
an  atdmal  about  three  years  old,  very  £it 
and  plump,  and  armed  like  a  veteran. 
After  having  made  sure  that  he  was  worth 
all  the  powder  I  had  burned  on  his  ac- 
count, and  that  the  Arabs  on  beholding 
him  would  salute  him  with  respectful  satis- 
faction, I  remembered  the  Deacon  pile, 
and  soon  made  an  illumination  on  the 
mountun  ridge.    The  echoes  brought  me 


a  distant  detonation^  the  signal  of  th^ 
victory  which  the  cheik  transmitted  to  i^ 
the  douars  of  the  Mahouna,  who  respon^ied 
to  it  in  their  turn.  At  daybreak,  more 
than  two  hundred  Arabfii  men,  wopion^ 
and  children,  arrived  from  all  quarter^  to 
contemplate  and  insult  at  their  ease  tbe 
common  enemy.  The  cheik  was  amooAi^ 
the  first  to  appear.  He  informed  me  ua|^ 
whilst  I  was  lulling  this  lion,  tibe  seigneur 
with  the  big  head,  accompanied  by  bip 
better  hali^  had  carried  off  another  of  his 
bullocks  fi;>r  their  midnight  reveL" 

Now,  reader,  if  you  are  a  sportsman, 
yon  may  have  sometimes  expressed  after 
dinner,  a  wish  to  kiU  a  lion.  You  mav . 
have  even  said,  "I  am  sure  that  I  oc^a 
kill  a  lion."  If  the  desire  is  in  yonr  hearty 
and  not  on  your  lips  merdy,  here  is  the 
clue  to  the  secret  of  doing  so.  But  no,  I 
had  better  stop  short.  You  can  go  and 
take  lessens  of^the  lion-killing  fieotenaAt 
himself. 


Vrom  Tdt>i  Ui^iiinfL 


LITERARY    DIVERSIONS. 


Wbitsus  of  books  were  never  so  dis- 
cursive and  volatile  as  now.  There  is  no 
knowing  what  you  are  to  expect  from 
the  antecedents  of  an  author.  The  p^ve 
divine  shall  start  you  on  a  succession  of 
guSaws  with  his  comical  and  rollicking 
humor)  and  the  professed  novelist  shaU 
plunge  you  in  perturbations  profound  and 
painM  over  the  saddest  solecisms  of  hu- 
man character  and  conduct.  The  literary 
faculty  is  everywhere,  and  everywhere 
in  exercise :  ^'  the  chiol  amang  us  takin' 
notes"  is  an  omnipresent  chid,  who  besets 
us  in  our  walking  and  talking,  our  eating 
and  drinking,  our  lying  down  and  our 
rising  up ;  so  that  we  are  made  to  speak 
and  act  print  without  knowiog  or  intend- 
ing it.  All  tradition  has  been  stereotyped 
long  since,  and  the  flying  gossip  of  to-day 
is^he  literary  article  of  to-morrow.  More 
tlian  this — shoals  of  littirateura  of  both 


sexes  are  diggmg  and  burrowing  amoi^ 
the  foi^otten  rubbish  of  past  centuries,  to 
discover  and  drag  forth,  and  re&nimate, 
the  forms  and  phases  of  persons  and  things 
consigned  to  tne  tomb  of  dl  the  Capnlets 
ages  ago.  Of  the  value  of  the  ^ms  they 
bring  to  light,  there  w31  be  a  wide  difiCsr- 
ence  of  opinion;  but  the  pleasiog  &ct  tp. 
these  literary  resurrection  men  uind  wo- 
men) is,  that  there  is  a  market  tor  them 
all,  an  appetite  that  grows  all  the  hungrier 
by  what  it  feeds  on,  apd  may  be  stimulair 
ed  but  cannot  be  appeased  by  ever^  fredi 
banquet.  In  consequence  of  tins  imiveisal 
taste  for  what  is  piquant  and  novel,  apdi 
let  us  add,  scandalous,  in  reference  to  aufl 
honored  grandfiithers  and  grandmothjOlffi, 
and  great  grand  ditto,  we  are  beiag  ooqr 
tinu£uly  feted  with  fresh  exhumations  froqi 
the  exhausUcss  mines  which  old  boolm 
and  old  correspondence  present  to  i^ 
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»T8.    For  oar  own  part  we  confess  to 

a  rduh  for  sach  disjecta,  and  make  no 
acmple  of  acknowled^ng  our  gratitude  to 
the  authors  of  the  countless  volumes  o£ 
Ana^Memoirs,  Correspondence,  Materials 
forHistory,  and  suchlike  collectanea  and 
compilations  with  which  the  circulating 
libraries  abound,  and  of  which  each  re- 
YolTin^  season  sends  forth  its  quota.    It 
ia  good  to  know  something  of  the  private 
B&  and  habits  of  ihe/ortes  ante  Agaviem- 
nona  ;  and  if  it  is  consoling  to  hear  that 
Xhfty  were  subject  to  the  like  passions,  and 
sdb^ued  by  the  same  littlenesses,  as  our- 
selves, we  see  no  reason  why  the  know- 
ledge should  be  withheld  from  us.    It  may 
help  us  to  preserve  our  seLf-respncct,  and 
shield  us  from  the  despairing  notion  that 
we  have  degenerated  from  our  ancestors, 
and  are  incanable  of  imitating  their  exam- 
ple.   Indiviaually,  we  don't  care  a  straw 
to  be  told  that  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague revelled  in  a  dirty  fiioe,  wore  her 
hair  uncombed  and  fluffv,  and  fidgeted  in 
a  chemise  that  had  not  been  washed  for  a 
month ;  but  even  the  knowledge  of  this 
interesting  &ct  mav  be  consoling  to  some 

body — ^Mrs. ,  for  instance,  who  can- 

didlv  confessed  to  us  the  other  day,  that 
ao  rar  from  having  any  sympathies  with 
this  hydropathio  age,  she  preferred  dry- 
rubbing  in  her  personal  practice,  and  in- 
variably confined  herselr  to  that  during 
the  winter  months !  To  a  lasy  fiillow  it 
may  be  gratifying  to  know  that  great  men 
have  been  slug-a-beds  in  their  time,  and 
yet  rose  early  enough  to  win  a  reputation; 
while  topers  may  reioico  in  the  conviction 
that  Addison  was  fund  of  his  bottle,  and 
never  half  so  brilliant  in  anv  other  com- 
piny.  In  this  way  no  end  of  sweets  may 
Be  fi^Uhered  from  the  mass  which  the 
workers  in  the  literary  hive  do  their  best 
to  accumulate.  As  to  the  influence  of 
virtuous  example  which  they  also  uplift 
for  our  admiration  and  emulation,  we 
need  say  nothing — ^we  are  so  virtuous  a 
people  now  that  a  hint  on  that  score  would 
De  Dut  a  waste  of  ink — cxamjdo  of  our 
fare&thers^  indeed  I — ^it  were  a  lucky  thing 
for  them  if  they  had  had  the  benefit  of 
ours. 

The  above  remarks  have  arisen  from 
the  nipid  perusal  of  a  book  of  Dr.  Doran's. 
put  into  our  hands  by  a  friend,  entitled 
"Habits  and  Men^  with  Remnants  of  Re- 
cord touching  the  Makers  of  Both*''* 

■ 


The  book,  on  the  whole  is  wortli^'  of 
taldng  rank  among  tlic  vcr}-  best  at  the 
class  to  which  we  have  rofrrreil.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  writer  tar  better  qualified  fur 
literary  labor  than  the  ^^  resurrectionists** 
above  alluded  to — and  is  not  oulv  full  of 
curious  matter  cunningly  soleotod,  but  is 
flavored  with  so  puum.'nt  a  spice  <>i  erudi- 
tion, coupled  with  a  kind  of  dry,  careless 
humor,  that  while  it  will  be  sure  to  enters 
tain  the  light  reader,  it  will  also  furnish 

Sleasant  pabulum  for  those  of  a  more  re- 
ective  turn.  It  treats  of  the  habits  of 
man  and  womankind  in  a  twofold  way, 
giving  us  the  garments  aud  the  wearers 
of  them  durinff  a  long  course  of  time, 
from  Queen  Etheldreda,  ^^  quw  enim  lota 
erat  corde,  non  ueoesso  era!  ut  lavabatur 
corporo*'  (who  was  so  thoroughlv  well- 
washed  in  heart  that  slie  never  lound  it 
necessary  to  wasli  her  person),  down  to 
Bean  Brummel,  who  consorted  witli  roy- 
alty bv  sheer  force  of  impudence,  and  who 
ruined  himself  by  an  excesiuve  displav  of 
the  same  fine  quality,  and  perished  miscx- 
ably  in  exile  and  }>overty.  The  volume 
has  the  unusual  merits  of  beuig  briei^ 
pithv,  and  agreeable  to  read;  it  deals 
much  in  biographical  details  of  a  curious 
cast,  and  contains,  mingled  with  matters 
broadly  comic,  others  that  are  SiTiously 
startling,  as  well  as  scraps  of  nari-utive 
both  novel  and  amusing. 
uTlio  autlior,  in  introducing  us  to  the 
"  Tiring-bowers  of  Queens,"  bids  u>*  tread 
lightly  on  what  is  sacred  ground.  Of  its 
sacredness  the  reader  may  judge  from 
the  fi)w  items  we  abbreviate  for  his  aiuuso- 
ment.  To  begin:  Matilda  of  Flanders, 
the  first  Queen  after  the  Norman  invasion, 
was  an  elegant  dresser.  When  slie  died  she 
bequeathed  her  ffarments  by  will,  giving 
her  tunic  to  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, and  all  her  netticoats  to  the  nuns. 
Matilda,  of  Scotland,  wifij  of  Henry  I., 
was  the  first  to  introduce  tight  lachig. 
Eleanora,  consort  of  Henry  II.,  was  an  ex- 
travagant hussy,  and  half*  ruined  her  maids 
of  honor  Iry  tiio  splendor  slie  com)>elled 
them  to  mamtain.  King  John  allowanced 
his  wife,  measurini^  the  clotli  for  her  gar- 
ments, and  restrictmg  her  in  shoes,  lieu- 
ryllL  and  his  Queen,  both  insufierable 
fops,  bilked  their  tailors  and  dress-makers 
— gKttered  like  dragon-flies  at  other  |>eo- 
pie's  expense,  and  united  witli  tlie  gaudi- 
est splendor  the  most  intense  meaimess. 
They  invited  themselves  daily  to  dine  with 
the  wealthiest  citizens  of  London,  and 
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having  first  devoured  the  viands,  finished 
by  walking  off  with  the  nlate !  Eleanora 
wife  of  Edward  I.,  was  tne  Royal  mother 
of  all  good  English  house-wives,  and  first 
introduced  tapestry  and  hangings  into  the 
dwelling ;  and  she  is  the  only  sovereign 
who  ever  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  her  tailor. 
When  she  died  Edward  swore  eternal 
grief,  and  in  the  following  week  took  to 
flirtincT,  and  ended  by  marrying  Margue- 
rite of  France,  who  made  him  a  good  wife, 
dressed  becomingly,  and  paid  her  tailor's 
bills.  Richard  II.  pledged  half  his  jewels 
to  pay  for  his  bride  and  bridal.  His  wife 
was  Anne,  of  Bohemia ;  she  was  not  re- 
markable for  dressinff,  but  she  ruled  her 
husband  without  his  knowing  it,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  made  the  statement  at  her  grave-side, 
she  passed  her  leisure  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  vulgar  (Bohemian)  tongue. 
Joanna,  of  Narvarre,  spouse  of  Henry  IV,, 
was  a  penurious  dame,  and  mourned  for 
the  King  in  a  black  cloth  gown  at  seven 
and  eightpence  the  yard,  with  eighteen- 
pence  for  the  making,  and  shoes  at  seven- 
pen  ce  the  pair.  Katnerino,  of  Valois,  wife 
of  Henry  v.,  whose  wooing  Shakspere  has 
recorded,  dressed  with  taste.  Her  corpse 
was  taken  from  her  tomb,  during  the  re- 
pairs in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.,  and  never 
replaced.  "It  became  mummified,  and 
in  a  cofiin  with  a  loose  lid,  was  open  to  the 
eye  and  touch.  People  kissed  it  for  two- 
pence, until  the  year  m  which  Louis  XVI. 
was  beheaded,  and  thrones  began  to  tum- 
ble." Tlie  body  was  then  no  longer  con- 
sidered a  dainty  morsel,  or  a  profitable  in- 
vestment to  the  self-denying  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  it  was  imceremoniously 
swept  into  the  dusthole  covered  by  West- 
minster Abbey.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry 
VH.,  was  a  provident  housewife,  and 
made  her  tailor  mend  eight  gowns  at  the 
cost  of  two-pence  a-piece.  She  preferred 
to  pawn  her  plate  rather  than  borrow 
money.  Of  the  Wives  of  Henry  VIH., 
Katharine  of  Arragon  entered  London 
wearing  a  broad,  round  hat,  and  con- 
sidered that  dressing-time  was  murdered 
time.  Anne  of  Bolejn  spent  more  time  at 
her  mirror  than  any  of  the  rest;  she 
brought  in  hanging  sleeves  and  kerchief 
collar-bands,  which  were  both,  in  her  case, 
devices  to  conceal  personal  defects.  Jane 
Seymour  had  a  different  taste.  At  her 
death  poor  Henry  wept — ^because  he  had 
missed  the  chance  of  butchering  her. 
Anne  of  Cleves  came  to  him  bundled  up 


in  a  dozen  petticoats,  after  the  Dutdi 
fiushion,  and  horrified  him.  She  was  a 
better  cook  than  a  Queen ;  but  she  had 
the  wit  to  save  her  neck,  and  got  away 
from  the  Royal  fiither  of  Engush  wife- 
smashers  with  a  retiring  pension.  Kathe- 
rine  Howard  was  in  most  things  her  op- 
posite; and  Katharine  Parr,  the  AxW 
wife,  was  superior  to  both;  she  was  a 
scholar  as  well  as  a  "very  woman** — ^waa 
a  perfect  mistress  of  the  needle,  and  knew 
how  to  blend  magnificence  with  simphcity. 
Mary  Tudor  bought  her  bonnets,  at  IL 
each,  at  the  shop  of  the  Lady  Mayoress 
Gresham,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  the 
Boleyns.  She  burned  Protestants,  and, 
grosser  outrage  on  propriety,  marred  a 
superb  wedding-costume  by  wearing  with 
it  a  black  scarr  and  scarlet  shoes  t  Eliza- 
beth in  her  youth  was  put  to  hard  shifts 
to  make  an  appearance ;  she  had  neither 
gown,  kirtle,  nor  petticoat,  foresmooiks, 
body-stitchets,  sleeves,  mufflers,  nor  big- 
gins ;  but  she  made  herself  amends  when 
she  came  to  the  throne ;  and  in  her  later 
days  she  maintained  four-score  wigs,  and 
had  the  costume  of  every  civilized  country 
— appearing  in  a  fresh  one  every  day. 
She  had  a  dairy  at  Bam  Elmes,  where  she 
played  the  milk-maid.  She  scandalized 
the  public  by  receiving  Leicester  in  her 
bed-room  before  she  rose,  and  accepting 
his  services  at  her  toilet.  She  was  greedy, 
and  took  all  she  could  get,  receiving  "with 
both  hands,  and  giving  with  the  little  fin- 
ger." As  she  grew  older  she  lost 
what  little  attraction  she  ever  had ; 
at  forty-five  she  was  but  a  '^questionable 
vision" — at  three-score  she  walked  amid 
her  crowd  of  nobles,  "wrinkled,  smaQ- 
eyed,  with  teeth  that  made  her  smile 
hideous,  and  with  fiilse  hair,  but  that  red.'' 
The  older  she  grew  the  more  she  dressed ; 
but  in  spite  of  her  glittering  jewels,  her 
painted  face,  and  braided  perriwig,  the 
people  saw  she  was  dying.  Anne  of  Den- 
mark had  a  vile  taste  in  dress.  She 
brought  in  the  huge  &rthingales,  and  a 
bevy  of  her  dames  might  be  seen  stuck 
fiist  in  a  narrow  passage,  without  the 
power  to  advance  or  retreat.  The  King 
issued  a  proclamation  against  them,  and 
the  ladies,  to  spite  him,  wore  them  till  he 
died,  and  then  left  them  ofil  Henrietta, 
wife  of  Charles  I.,  was  gay  and  graoefu 
at  her  husband's  court,  but  in  her  exile 
wore  contentedly  the  coarsest  stuffs.  Louis 
XIV.  buried  her  splendidly,  and  Charles 
II.  spent  twice  as  much  in  moummg  as 
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woold  have  kept  her  and  her  household 
all  her  dayn.  Katherinc  of  Braganza  had 
little  taste  for  dress,  bat  had  a  tasto  for 
mnrac ;  she  waa  a  handsome  woman,  and 
looked  well  in  a  fall  court  suit.  Mary  of 
Hodena,  wife  of  James  11.,  hated  rouge, 
and  only  wore  it  in  obedience  to  her  bus- 
bMid'a  wishes.  Queen  Anne,  who  was 
lame,  had  to  bo  carried  to  her  coronation 
in  a  sedan  chair, — -her  train  hanging  out 
It^ad,  and  borne  by  pages,  Beine  Queen 
of  France,  as  well  as  of  England,  she  must 
be  attended  by  French  nobility ;  but  the 
real  article  was  not  to  he  had,  and  there- 
fore a  couple  of  fellows  were  dressed  up  to 
r^iresent  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  and 
Aqmtaine.  She  made  the  fortunes  of 
hw  w^herwomen  and  sempstresses,  and 
marrieJ  one  of  the  latter  to  the  son 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely :  she  also  knighted 
John  Duddleatone,  bodice-maker  of  Eris- 
UJA.  She  was  ruled,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  appropriated  her  cast-off  clothes, 
and  not  content  with  the  last  wear 
of  the  Royal  robes,  would  always 
have  the  last  word  in  dispute,  Anne 
had  a  penchant  for  monstrous  wigs  on  the 
tn^e  head,  and  was  offended  with  Prince 
Eogcne  for  appearing  in  her  presence  in  a 
tia-wig.  On  the  death  of  her  husband, 
ohe  mourned  in  a  dross  of  black,  white, 
and  purple — a  practice  sanctioned  by  other 
oourts,  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  George 
L,  never  visited  the  country  of  which  she 
was  queen.  For  allowing  Count  Kilnigs- 
mark  to  kiss  her  hand,  her  husband  mur- 
dered the  Count  and  shut  hcrap  in  prison 
fcr  thirty  years.  Caroline,  wife  of  Greorge 
n.,  attended  to  her  toilet  and  her  devo- 
tions at  the  same  time.  While  her  nymphs 
vere  adorning  her  body,  the  chaplain, 
Whiston,  stood  at  the  door  preferring 
prayers  for  her  soul.  Sometimes  the 
arraphs  would  shut  the  door,  and 
then  the  chapl^n  would  stop.  This 
Dettled  the  Queen,  who  inqaired,  "Why 
do  yon  Btopf"  "Because,"  sud  the  chap- 
lain, "I  do  not  choose  to  whistle  the 
Word  of  God  through  the  key-hole," 
Old  Qacen  Charlotte  lived  in  transition 
times,  and  wore  the  costume  of  two  sepa- 
rate centarios :  she  lacked  taste,  and  did 
not  become  the  robes  she  wore.  Dr. 
Doran  docs  not  telt  us,  what  was  the  fact, 
that  she  was  an  incorrigible  miser,  and 
hoarded  thousands  of  m^d  garments  till 
they  were  destroyed  by  the  moth.  He 
calls  the  unfortunate  victim  of  that  con- 
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temptiblo  soonndrel,  George  IV,,  coarse 
and  heartless,  and  does  justice  to  Queen 
Adelaide  in  declaring  that  she  was  simply 
a  lady,  and  would  have  been  a  thoronghly 
tidy,  honest,  careful  hoosewile  in  any 
sphere  of  Ufe. 

From  the  "llring  Bowers  of  Qneens," 
we  shall  pass  to  a  tiring  bower  of  a  di£ 
ferenl  description,  Theie  stands  in  Paris, 
on  the  aide  of  the  old  Temple,  a  rag- 
market,  which  presents  the  strangest  speo- 
tacle  in  that  way  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world.  In  one  dense  mass,  separated 
only  by  narrow  passages,  in  which  it  b 
barely  possible  for  two  people  to  pass  each 
other,  nearly  two  thousand  shops  are 
crammed  and  compressed  together.  Tliey 
contain  everything  to  be  found  in  the 
most  extensive  catalogue  of  personal  adorn- 
ments, as  well  as  everything  for  domestic 
use  that  can  be  manufactured  from  the 
woven  fabrics  of  all  countries — and  lastly, 
all  articles  of  leather,  of  iron,  and  of  other 
metals  adapted  either  for  personal  use  or 
for  culinary  operations.  Ladies'  bonnets 
are  marehaUea  in  battalions  ten  thousand 
strong — parasols  rival  in  number  the  pines 
in  the  forest — there  is  ribbon  cnou^  to 
girdle  the  world,  and  almost  lace  enough 
to  veil  it—and  everything  is  second-hand, 
and  of  course  dirt-cheap.  "In  this  quar- 
ter," says  our  author, 

"takes  place  the  last  transaction  or  Ifae  bluk 
dress-coat,  the  silk  w aislcoat,  nod  the  block  leather 
hoot^.  The  French  feuilUloniiU,  M,  D' Angle- 
mont,  has  devoted  much  of  hia  acate  obgcrvftUoo 
to  the  manners  of  the  Temple  Exchange.  It  ii 
from  him  we  learn  that  when  a  cont  has  passed 
through  all  ilB  degrees  of  descent — wheo  it  bai 
been  trsn^ferred  from  maker  to  owner,  bx>ni  the 
Istter  to  his  vdet,  from  the  valet  to  the  por- 
ta-, And  from  that  runctjonarf  to  the  Norman  who 
plies  in  Paris  the  vocation  which  is  monopolized 
in  London  by  the  sons  of  ancient  Israel — it  soon 
after  arrives  at  the  Temple,  the  necropolis  of 
Parisian  costumes.  It  la  there  turned,  mended, 
and  re-madc;  it  has  yet  a  phase  to  go  through 
berorc  it  is  ultimately  sold  to  those  Furls  mana- 
factorers  who  make  '  I'C'ngrais  de  Iain,'  gnono  far 
worn-oat  clothes.  This  last  phase  it  owes  to  the 
logennity  of  the  brothers  Menrt-de-Soif. 

"  This  name,  Menrt-de-aoif,  ns  we  are  toM  by  M. 
D'Anglemonr,  is  not  a  name  invented  by  the  Poria 
wild.  The  family  of  Hcart-dfrSoif  (die  of  tbirst), 
has  its  residence  in  the  Sixth  ArTonduseineat 
Its  especial  occopation  is  the  parchose  of  old  gar- 
ments in  huge  qnaotitieH,  which  are  itisde  tempo- 
rarily to  wear  a  dcw  a<>pect,  and  then  sold  to  the 
aabntban  beanx  who  bod  themselves  beywd  tha 
barriere. 

"The  traffic  carried  on  by  this  family  takes; 
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at  night,  by  torchlight,  and  by  Datcb  auction. 
There  you  may  see  put  up  a  coat  from  the  studio 
of  Hnmman,  a  genume  waistcoat  from  the  hand  of 
Blanc,  and  trousers  whoee  incomparable  cut  de- 
clares them  to  have  proceeded  from  the  genius  and 
shears  of  Nurbach ;  in  a  word,  the  costume  com- 
plete of  a  'fashionable'  of  the  first  water  —  for 
now  much  ?  Three  francs ! — just  half-orcrown ! — 
the  pleasantry  of  the  vendor  included,  without  ex- 
tra charge. 

"  The  pleasantry  is  something  like  that  of  our 
'  Cheap  Jack's'  whoee  invention  is  so  facile,  and 
whose  power  of  lying  exceeds  that  of  Osten-Sacken 
and  the  Czar  together.  'Look,  gentlemen,'  ex- 
claims one  of  the  illustrious  house  in  question, 
'  this  coat  originally  belonged  to  a  Russian  Prince, 
and  was  the  means  of  rendering  him  irresistible 
in  the  eyes  of  a  danseuse  of  the  Grande  Chaumidre. 
It  subsequently  became  the  admiration  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Closerie  du  Lilas,  who  saw  its 
effect  on  the  back  of  a  celebrated  corn-cutter.  By 
means  of  this  coat  the  valet  of  a  **  milord^'  carried 
off  &  figurante  from  the  little  Th^&tre  des  D61asse- 
mens,  who  mistook  him  for  bb  master.  The  coat 
has  come  to  us  immediately  from  this  last  possessor, 
the  extravagance  of  whose  Dulcinea  compelled  him 
to  part  with  it.  Well,  gentlemen,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  glorious  souvenirs,  in  spite  of  all  the 
conquests  due  to  it,  I  give  it  to  you,  ^tJemen,  at 
three  francs  1  Three  francs !  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  accustomed  to  profit  by  itT 

**  TtiO  coat  put  up  at  three  francs  has  a  gradually 
diminishing  value  put  upon  it,  until  it  is  at  last 
purchased  at  thirtv  sous ;  Nurbach's  trousers  go 
tor  a  franc ;  and  Blanc's  waistcoat  for  the  small 
price  of  fifty  centimes — fivepence  I 

*'  The  garments  thus  purchased  are  often  only 
retained  for  a  single  Sunday,  some  fete  day,  on 
which  the  poor  cavalier  desires  to  look  splendid, 
though  it  be  with  a  second-hand  splendor,  in  the 
eves  of  his  *  belle.'  ,If  the  costume  holds  together 
through  the  severe  ordeal  of  a  night's  dancing,  it 
is  often  re-sold  to  the  Temple  merchants,  who  re- 
pair the  damage,  and  again  fit  it  to  the  back  of 
some  ephemeral  dandy  of  the  suburbs,  who  wishes 
but  to  shine  for  a '  little  daj.' 

*'  *  La  Mdre  Moskow'  dnves  her  trade  by  the 
side  of  the  Meur^de-%>i&.  She  is  an  ex-vlvandidre 
of  the  Grand  Army,  who  lets  out  body-linen  to 
poor  gentlemen  suffering  from  scarcity.  A  shirt 
may  be  hired  of  her  for  a  week  for  the  modest 
price  of  twopence,  the  wearer  being  required 
merely  to  leave  his  old  one,  by  wav  of  a  security 
deposit  Nothing  can  be  more  delicate  than,  not 
the  deposit,  but  l£e  way  in  which  the  request  is 
made ;  and  a  shirt  of  La  M^re  Moscow  might  have 
been  worn,  without  a  scruple,  at  Lord  O'Grady^s 
by  the  Reverend  Ozias  Polyglot,  or  the  better- 
endowed  Reverend  Obadiah  Pringlc" 

The  only  wearable  commodity  which 
we  cannot  recollect  ever  having  met  with 
in  the  great  Becond-h«ind  mart  of  the 
Temple  is  a  wig.  The  deficiency  does  not 
extend  to  the  volume  before  us,  in  which 
there  is  an  entertaining  chapter  on  "  Wigs 


and  their  Wearers."  From  it  we  learn 
that  the  Roman  Otho  wore  one  to  con- 
ceal his  baldness,  and  that  Martial  satir- 
ised the  dandies  and  coquettes  of  his  day 
for  supplementing  their  attractions  bj 
wearing  false  hair.  The  early  Christian 
fathers  made  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  wig- 
wearer,  and  preached  against  his  wares  as 
unbecoming  to  Christianity.  St.  Jerome 
thundered  against  wigs,  and  for  centuri(^ 
they  were  denounced  by  council  after 
council.  St.  Ambrose  enjoined  upon 
ladies  the  &shion  of  wearing  the  naflr 
short.  "  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  curls," 
said  he,  "they  are  knocinia  formoBy  non 
praecepta  virtutis:^^  and  St.  Cyprian 
gravely  preached,  "  Give  heed  to  me,  O 
ye  women  I  Adultery  is  a  grievous  sin ; 
but  she  who  wears  faLse  hair  is  guilty  of  a 
greater."  The  hair  of  the  clergy  was 
regulated  by  decrees.  Pomades  and  per- 
fumes were  denounced  as  damnable  inven- 
'tions,  and  priestly  coxcombry  was  pun- 
ished by  anathemas — says  the  Councu  of 
Latcran  (Gregory  11.),  "  Ciiicumque  ex 
ckricis  comam  rdaxaverit  anathama  sit  /»* 

** '  All  personal  disguises,'  says  Tertnllian,  '  is 
adultery  before  God.  All  perukes,  paint,  and 
powder,  are  such  disguises  ana  inventions  of  the 
devil,'  fTgo,  Sec.  This  zealous  individual  appeals  to 
personal  as  often  as  to  religions  feeling.  *  If  yoQ 
will  not  fling  away  your  false  hair/  says  he,  '  as 
hateful  to  heaven,  cannot  I  make  it  hateful  to  your- 
selves, by  reminding  you  that  the  false  hair  yoa 
wear  may  have  come,  not  only  from  a  criminal, 
but  from  a  very  dirty  head,  perhaps  from  the 
head  of  one  already  damned  ?' 

**  This  was  a  very  hard  hit  indeed ;  but  it  was 
not  nearly  so  clever  a  stroke  at  wigs  as  that  dealt 
by  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  The  latter  informed 
the  astounded  wig-wearers  that,  when  they  kndit 
at  church  to  receive  the  blessing,  they  must  be 
good  enough  to  recollect  that  the  benediction  re- 
mained on  the  wig  and  did  not  pass  through  to 
the  wearer  I  This  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
people ;  many  of  whom,  however,  retained  the 
pneruke,  and  took  their  chances  as  to  the  perc(ri»- 
ting  through  it  of  the  benediction. 

'*  On  similarly  obstinate  people  Tertullian  railed 
with  a  hasty  charge  of  ill-prepared  logic.  *  Yoa 
were  not  born  with  wigs,'  saia  he ;  '  God  did  not 
give  them  to  ^ou.  Ck)d  not  giving  them,  yoa 
must  neccssanly  have  received  them  from  the 
DeviL*  It  was  manifest  that  so  ricketty  a  syllo- 
gism was   incapable  of  shaking    the   slightest 

icraich  from  a  reasoning  Christian's  sknlL" 

• 

In  the  days  of  King  John,  our  forefathers 
curled  their  hair  and  bound  their  locks 
with  fillets,  like  girls;  and  they  went 
bareheaded  to  preserve  their  ringlets  in- 
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tact.  English  ladies  first  took  to  wi^ 
about  the  year'  1550.  Pepys  wore  his 
own  hair  until  seduced  by  the  charms  of 
a  periwig,  of  which  he  bought  a  pair  for 
£4  10s. ;  he  records  in  his  diary  tnat  the 
wigs  gave  him  less  trouble  than  his  natural 
hair,  and  therefore  he  should  adhere  to 
the  practice  of  wearing  them.  Tillotson 
was  the  first  of  our  divines  represented  in 
a  wig — ^and  he  says,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
that  he  could  remember  the  time  "  when 
the  wearing  of  hair  below  the  ears  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sin  of  the  first  magni- 
tude." The  victory  of  Ramilies  intro- 
duced the  Ramilies  wig,  with  its  plaited 
tail  and  tie,  and  ^reat  bow  at  top.  It 
continued  to  the  time  of  George  III.,  but 
went  out  with  the  French  Revolution.  In 
France,  wigs  ended  by  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  nature.  The  fS^hionable  pe- 
rukes which  the  ladies  wore  during  the 
Reim  of  Terror,  were  made  of  the  hair 
of  the  victims  who  fell  beneath  the  axe  of 
the  guillotine,  and  which  was  bought  of 
the  executioner,  Samson. 

We  shall  pass  the  subject  of  beards,  ex- 
tracting only  one  ban  mot^  which  is  too 
good  to  be  omitted : 

•  A  few  years  prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  witty, 
Imt  rather  too  fiery,  Linguet,  was  commilted  to 
thB  Bastille.  It  is  Kldom  that  coDfioement  calms 
fte  bile  of  the  confined  ;  and  accordingly,  Lin- 
goeti  the  next  morning,  was  engaged  in  writing 
a6  irato  an  article  a^inst  his  incarcerators ;  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  into  his  room 
of  a  tall,  thin,  pale  personage,  whose  appearance 
my  much  displeased  the  celebrated  advocate. 

*  <  What  is  your  business?'  said  the  latter,  in  a 
■trked  tone  of  ill-humor. 

**' Sir,' answered  the  other,  *  I  come * 

*"  I  see  you  are  come,'  interrupted  the  impatient 
kwyer,  *  but  you  are  not  wel-come.' 

"'Possibly,  Sir  ;  but  I  am  the  Bastille  barber, 
lod  I  have  come ' 

"  Here  the  Figaro  of  State  prisoners  burst  into 
*t  laugh,  and  rubbing  his  chin  significantly  with 
kii  band,  exclaimed,  '  Ho,  ho,  my  good  Sir,  that 
ii  a  di£ferent  matter ;  puisque  vous  eles  U  barbier 
de  la  Bastille,  rasez-la  ;  and  after  so  capital  a  pun, 
he  addressed  himself  in  better  humor  to  the  cut- 
ting up  of  hiB  adversaries." 

The  worst  of  this  '^  capital  pun"  is  that 
it  is  not  translateable. 

A  chapter  on  Swords  reminds  us  that 
the  practice  of  wearing  them  was  once 
common  in  Greece,  and  that  the  Athenians 
first  discontinued  the  custom,  and  passed 
from  dissolute  life  into  more  polite  and 
degant  manners.    It  is  about  a  century 


ago  that  they  ceased  to  be  an  article  of 
dress  in  London.  Beau  Nash  abolished 
them  in  Bath,  as  he  did  the  top-boots  of 
the  squires  and  the  aprons  of  the  ladies. 
The  last  &tal  duel  fought  with  swords  was 
between  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Chaworth, 
in  1762 ;  they  fought  in  a  tavern-room, 
with  closed  doors,  and  Mr.  Chaworth  was 
slain — ^it  might  be  said  murdered.  The 
nobleman  was  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter, but  claiming  the  benefit  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  VI.,  was  discharged 
on  paying  his  fees.  Once,  when  Garrick 
played  Bayes  in  the  Rehearsal,  he  mimick- 
ed Gifford  who  was  so  enraged  that  he 
challenged  the  Rosdus,  and  cured  him  of 
mimicry  by  running  him  through  the  arm. 
The  temper  of  Spanish  blades  has  been 
celebrated  from  time  immemorial.  Virgil 
alludes  to  them  in  his  first  Georgic — "  At 
Chalybes  nudi  ferrum"  (mittunt),  which 
Dryden  translates — "And  naked  Span- 
iards temper  steel  for  war,"  The  English 
blade  formerly  had  a  bad  character,  and 
no  officer  ever  ventured  to  meet  the  ene- 
my with  a  weapon  of  native  manufiicture. 
Their  improvement  was  due  to  Mr.  Gill, 
of  Birmingham ;  and  they  are  now  con- 
sidered equal  to  any  amount  of  throat- 
cutting. 

From  some  rather  discursive  disquisi- 
tions on  Gloves,  Breeches,  Buttons,  Stock- 
ings, Masks,  Vizors,  <fcc.,  we  shall  venture 
only  a  few  scraps.  Gloves,  we  are  told, 
were  not  unknown  among  the  Romans. 
Varro  says,  that  to  pluck  olives  without 
them  was  to  spoil  the  olive ;  and  Athenaeus 
tells  of  a  glutton  who  used  to  dine  dut  in 
gloves  to  save  burning  his  finders  with  the 
hot  meats.  The  early  EngliiSi  ladies,  be- 
fore they  know  the  use  of  gloves,  had  the 
ends  of  their  mantles  made  glove-shaped, 
and  these  covered  the  hand  under  the 
name  of  mufflers.  A  dishoRored  knight 
waa  despoiled  not  only  of  his  arms,  but  of 
his  gloves,  which  were  the  gage  of  battle. 
Gloves  are  distributed  at  funerals — ^per- 
haps  as  a  challenge  from  the  doctor  against 
all  who  should  insinuate  that  he  had  Killed 
the  deceased.  When  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham escaped  from  the  Tower  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  he  had  to  slide  down  a  rope, 
and  rubbed  the  skin  off  his  hands  to  the 
bone,  having  forgotten  his  gloves.  At  a 
remote  period  the  French  monks  were  the 
authorised  glove-makers;  they  manu&c- 
tured  them  from  the  skins  of  the  animals 
they  took  in  hunting.  Gloves  were  some- 
times the  medium  of  a  bribe :  Sir  Thomas 
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Moore  decided  a  case  in  &yor  of  Mrs.  cotton,  linen,  thread,  ilook,  compressed 

Croaker ;   on  the  following  New  Year's  clay,  &c  Yet,  notwithsttanding  all  this  v». 

Day  she  sent  him  a  pair  of  gloves  contain-  riety,  there  are  acts  of  Parliament  still  m 

ing  forty  angels ;  he  took  the  gloves  out  force  which  declare  it  illegal  for  a  tailor 

of  gallantry,  but  refused  the  lining.    Here  to  use  any  other  buttons  than  those  of 

follows  a  story  concerning  gloves :  brass. 

•'Ambassadors'  efiects  arc  passed  without  exami-  ."  '^hifl  law  is  in  foroj  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bb- 

nation-not  by  law,  but  ontof  courtesy.  Thiscour-  mingbara  makcre :  and  it  further  enacts,  not  only 

tesy  has  made  smugglercsaes  of  man/ an  Envoy's  [^^^^^^  ""^u  "J^^^es  and  sells  garments  with  any 

wife ;  but  of  none  more  than  of  a  French  Ambis-  ^""l  ^^^^  buttons  thereto  affixed,  shall  pay  a  pe- 

sadress,  not  very  many  years  ago  in  England.  "*^*^  ^f  ^^f^^  shillings  for  every  dozen,  but  that 

She  used  to  import  hu^  cases  of  gloves  under  the  !l?  «^a"  ^^^^  ^  ,^¥®,  ^  ^°^«^  ™  P".^  ^  c^*'«^ 

name  of  •  despatches/  and  the<c  she  condescended  1^  ^^'^.  "^^^  ^^^^^f  V^J^  ^  ^f  ?t  payment 

to  sell  to  English  ladies  who  were  mean  enough  to  ^^^.  ^«  y^^  ^^  f  ^^  J\^I^o  J',  ^  °"^ ^fV 


...v  they  put  a  stop  to  it  by  a  very  ingenious  ..w»  ^    ,       .mi...        .     . 

trivance.    Having  duly asdertainc^d  that  acascdi-  «f count  of  an  illegal  transaction,  the  buttons  on 

rected  to  the  Embassy  conUined  nothing  but  the  garment  supplied  having  been  made  of  cloth 

lailies'  gloves,  they  affected  to  treat  it  as  a  letter  »"«^^  ^f,, |P?  «i"^  g  ittering  brass,  as  the  lav 

which  had  been  sent  through  the  customs  by  mis-  ^*''^^^.  ^  *  ^.^  J"*[««®  *"^wed  the  plea ;  and  the  d». 

take,  and  which  they  made  over  to  the  post-office:  '^^"V*'"^  ^""V"^  t       gained  a  double  suit  wilhoat 

The  authorities  of  the  latter  delivered  the  same  in  ^^*  immediately  proceeded  aguinst  the  plaintiff 

due  course;   the  postage-fee,  of  something  like  'o  recover  his  share  of  the  forty  shi  II  mgs  forever^ 

250Z..  was  paid  without  a  remark  ;  and  the  Am-  dozen  buttons  which  the  poor  tailor  had  unwittingly 

bassadress  stopped  all  further  correspondence  of  sfipplied.    A  remarkable  feature  m  the  case  was, 

that  sort  by  declining  to  deal  any  longer  in  gloves."  l^^^  \^o  J"??^  ^**^  admitted  the  plai,  Uie  barrw- 

''  ■  ^      o        o  ^gjp  ^jjQ  gg^  j^  yp^  j^j^jj  ^jjQ  client  who  profited  by 

it,  were  themselves  all  buttoned  cofftrary  to  law. 

We  shall  decline  the  author's  observa- 
tions on  breeches,  and  pass  to  the  pantOr       All  that  need  be  said  here  about  Stock- 
loons.     It  is  worth  remembering  that —  ings  is,  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  were  the 

first  English  legs  covered  with  a  silk  pair, 

"  This  light-fittinff  garment  was  once  part  of  the  which  her  Majesty  found  so  pleasant,  that 

oflicial  costumeof  the  great  standard-bearer  of  the  she  discarded  the  hot  cloth-nose  for  evef. 

Venetian  Republic.    He  carried  on  his  banner  the  Since  then  the  manufacture  of  stockings  in 

Lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  he  was  the  Piantalcone,  or  England  has  grown  to  somcthuig  truly  pro- 

Planter  of  the  Lion,  around  whose  glorious  fl.ig,  digious.     We  export  at  the  present  time 

and  tightly  encased  legs  the  t«ittle  ever  raged  with  ^j^^    thousand  p:nrs  of  silk  stockings,  two 

greatest  fury,  and  where  victory  was  m(3st  hotly  u       i      i        j   i^iL      ^u  i   j       °       • 

Sonteuded  for.    The  light,  particolored  legs  of  the  i^^n^red  and  hfty  thousand  dozen  pairs 

tall  Piantaleone  were  the  rallying  points  of  the  o*  cotton,  and  half  as  many  ot  worsted, 

Venetians.    Where  hi$  thighs  wore  upright,  the  Add  to  this,  that  a  lady  always  takes  off 

banner  was  sure  to  be  floating  in  defiance  or  tri-  her  left  stocking  last, — a  fact  that  admits 

umph  over  them;  and  Venice  inuy  be  said  to  have  of  no  denial — and   you  have   the  whole 

stood  upon  the  legs  of  her  panuioous.    He  who  statistics  of  the  business  in  stockings, 
once  saved  States  was  subseqnently  represented  as         y^y^  ^^^^  ^^    ^^^^  ^^^^^     ^^     Patches. 

the  most  thoroughly  battered  imbecile  of  a  panto-  *i     i,  .         ^i  i        /.         li  > 

mime.     But  therein  was  a  political  revenge,  ^Har-  ^}';  I'^PPets,  and  leap  from  the  wearers  of 

lequin,  clown,  and  columbine,  represented  different  ^^^^^^  to  the  makers  ot  them— the  Tailora. 

states  of  Italy,  whose  delight  it  was  to  pillory  From  some  cause  or  other,,  best  known  to 

Venice  by  beating  her  nightly  under  the  guise  of  himself.  Dr.  Doran  manifests  extreme  con- 

theold  buffoon,  •  Signor  Pantaloon.'     The  dress  sideration  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  of 

has  survival  the  memory  of  this  fact,  though  the  the    hot-goose   and    the    needle.      After 

dress,  too,  is  almost  obsolete."  ^^^^  learned  observations  on  St.  WUliam, 

their  patron  saint,  and  a  fanciful  disserta- 

Touching  Buttons,  we  are  reminded  tion  on  the  measure  taken  of  the  tailors  by 

that  Birmingham  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  the  poets,  he  regales  us  with  eight  sepa- 

button  manufacture,  where  five  thousand  rate  biographies  of  tailors  of  renown  (he 

persons,  hiilf  of  whom  are  women  and  should  have  given  us  nine,  and  made  up 

children,  are  employed  in  making  them,  the  complete  man),  each  of  whom  was  a 

from  such  materials  as  metal,  wood,  bone,  notable  nero  in  his  day,  and  abandoned 

ivory,  horn,  leather,  paper,  glass,  silk,  wool,  the  confined  area  of  the  shop-board  to  play 
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The  first  is  the  celebrated  but  some- 
what traditional  Sir  John  Ilawkswood, 
who,  slaving  a  conple  of  ruffians  set  upon 
him  by  Ins  rival  in  love,  had  to  run  for  it, 
and  turned  soldier.  For  his  hardy  valor, 
Edward  III.  dubbed  him  knight  on  the 
battle-field.  He  won  the  commendations 
of  the  Black  Prince  on  the  bloody  day  at 
Poitiers.  At  the  Peace  of  Bretigny,  in 
1360,  he  formed  and  headed  a  band  which 
he  called  "  Les  Tards  Venus,"  and  com- 
menced war  on  his  own  account,  and  soon 
by  his  rapacious  deeds  became  awfully 
renowned  as  "John  of  the  Needle" — a 
needle  fonr  feet  long,  with  which  he 
"sewed  up"  his  enemies  by  slaying  them. 
Edward  winked  at  his  free-booting,  and 
Sir  Jolm  pricked  his  way  to  fortune.  But 
the  Pope  interfered  with  an  appeal  to  the 
English  King,  and  Sir  John,  having  first 
enriched  himself,  submitted  to  his  sover- 
eign and  his  Church.  He  now  became  a 
loidier  of  fortune,  fighting  for  whomso- 
ever would  pay  him  best.  Ilis  undaunted 
bravery  won  for  Florence  a  permanent 
peace,  and  that  State  showed  its  grati- 
tude by  retaining  his  services  and  pay 
ihen  they  had  no  longer  need  of  him.  In 
Us  old  age  he  took  a  wife,  whose  flashing 
ere  and  lightning  tongue  drove  him  to 
neditation  and  pious  deeds.  He  founded 
m  English  hospital  at  Rome  for  poor 
travellers,  byway  of  balancing  his  account 
vhh  heaven.  He  died  in  Florence  in  1S93, 
md  was  buried  with  a  magnificence  never 
■rpasscd.  There  is  a  cenotaph  to  his 
kmor  in  the  church  of  Sible  Hedingham, 
im  native  place. 

The  second  is  George  Dorfling,  the 
■mial  tailor,  bom  in  Bohemia,  in  1606. 
Dorfling  could  boast  no  parentage,  and 
w  apprenticed  by  the  parish  to  a  tailor. 
htx  he  had  a  soul  above  buttons,  and 
vhen  he  grew  tall  enough  he  enlisted  in 
tke  «'?rvice  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
He  bee£une  the  model  of  a  true  soldier, 
%as  ev^r  the  first  at  his  duty  and  the  la^t 
to  leave  it — loved,  laughed,  and  fought 
fte  a  light-hearte«l  cavalier,  and  won 
piCdea  opinions  from  all  men.  Promo- 
tioc  wjA  rapid,  and  celebrity  followed. 
Be  »bT2iit  like  a  lion  under  Count  Thorn 
U  Praine,  and  subsequently  under  the 
fpnoA  GusXATTu  during  the  whole  of  the 
tknrtT  Years'  War.  After  the  peare  of 
WefCc-ftiHa  he  transferred  hia  ^crviees  to 
F7<risriek  William,  and  took  part  in  all 


the  great  battles  against  Swedes,  Poles, 
aad  French,  up  to  the  year  1G05.  He 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  and,  as  mo- 
rality then  went,  earned  it  all  fairly,  by 
winning  it  as  his  share  of  the  plunder  of 
his  victories  and  by  his  talent  in  diplo- 
macy, for  which  he  was  as  renowneci  aa 
for  valor  and  strategy.  Ho  was  all  his 
life  an  example  of  gallant  rv,  courtesy,  and 
gentleness  of  manners.  I>ut  once  did  ho 
ever  meet  reproach,  and  that  was  from 
the  ofiicer  who  had  enlisted  him,  and  who, 
not  being  able  to  forgive  the  greatness  ho 
had  achieved,  snecringly  alhuled  to  his  ori- 
gin. "  True  1"  said  the  veteran,  "  I  have 
been  a  tailor,  and  cut  clothes,  but  harkyo, 
the  sword  at  my  side  is  the  inHtnimcnt 
with  which  I  shall  cut  the  ears  of  those 
audacious  enough  to  make  of  that  iact  a 
ground  of  mockery  or  reproach." 

The  third  heroic  tailor  is  Admiral  Hob- 
son,  who  volunteered  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  as  a  boy,  into  the  fleet,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  next  day  they 
fell  in  with  a  French  squadron,  and  the 
little  tailor  behaved  so  well  that  pro- 
motion commenced  at  once,  and  did  not 
stop  till  he  became  an  Admiral.  Tlio 
fourth  is  John  Stow,  the  Antiquarian, 
who  was  born  in  Coruhill,  in  1.027.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  "  Chronicles,"  and 
an  unwearied  lifter  of  old  legends  and 
rubbish.  He  discovered  and  bought  of  a 
glazier  the  hea/1  of  James  IV.  of  S<:otland, 
and  had  it  decently  interred  in  the  rhurch 
of  St.  Michael's,  Wowl  street.  He  wrote 
the  *'  Survey  of  London,"  and  is  held  in 
especial  honor  by  all  top^^rajrhers  and 
antiquaries.  The  flflh  is  a  brother  anti' 
qoary,  John  Speed,  of  Chc-shire,  author 
of  various  learned  works,  who^e  tithe's  are 
too  long  for  transcription,  and  among 
others  of  the  "  Cloua  of  Witnf^jwen ;  or, 
the  Genealogies  of  Script urr:,  fy^Tifirrnin/^ 
the  truth  of  holy  history  and  th^':  hnfr*a- 
nity  of  Christ,"  an  essay  whirth  wa*  ff^r  a 
long  time  prefixed  to  iho.  Knglish  iJibl#*, 
and  the  copyright  r>f  ^hi/^h  w^n  vf-flf^yj 
by  James  in  the  author  ztA  his  hf.rr.^  fr,r 
ever. 

The  aixth  Is  no  lejw  a  p^rv^njififft  thsm 
Samuel  Pepys,  who  i^e^ms  to  h^^o  frr;"»ow- 
ed  the  sartorial  trv\^  'ind^'-r  rin  fy^thor, 
until  he  wa*  lift(>d  by  his  '•''»'i«^n,  '<',f  fVJ, 

ward  >fontafir-,#v^  frriTJi  tho  ^hr^y^^.ur^)   ,rt/> 

the  Br»flrd  of  A/^miriIty.  P'^^y  ^lo  f  ;•• 
dntj  in  that  <lepnrtm^nt  -vw  f'f^-'v  r>-  .•,  *i  ^r.  / 
ag-^  hav*  f\or\^  it ;  and  Jvy  iv«*  ' '/, 

tiilent,  And  sediilonn  p' 
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business,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  conn- 
try's  naval  prosperity  and  greatness.  We 
know  more  of  tepys  than  we  do  of  any 
other  man  that  ever  lived  and  died,  not  ex- 
cepting even  Jean  Jacques ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  that,  with  all  his  vanities  and 
peccadilloes,  he  comes  out  of  an  ordeal 
which  he  unwittingly  prepared  for  himselj^ 
with  more  genuine  bonhommie  and  integri- 
ty than  we  should  expect  to  find,  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, credited  to  the  account  of 
half  the  Roundhead  Puritans  of  his  day. 
The  seventh  is  Richard  Ryan,  the  thea- 
trical tailor.  He  was  cotemporary  with 
Garrick,  who  is  thought  to  have  profited 
by  the  tailor's  conception  of  character, 
though  ho  used  to  caricature  him.  Ryan 
was  shot  in  the  fiice  by  a  foot-pad,  in 
Great  Queen  street,  having  half  his  teeth 
blown  out  and  his  jaw  shattered.  He 
recovered  so  far  as  to  make  his  appearance 
again  upon  the  stage — his  necessities  com- 
pelling him  to  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  1752,  Quin  played  at  Bath  for 
his  benefit,  and  gave  him  a  thousand 
pounds," for  which  he  had  put  him  down  in 
nis  will.  He  died  in  1760,  having  played 
the  lovers  in  tragedy,  and  the  fine  gen- 
tlemen in  comedy  for  more  than  thirty 
years. 

The  eighth  and  last  upon  the  honored 
list  is  Paul  Whitehead,  the  poet-tailor. 
He  was  bom  in  Chapel-yard,  rfolbom,  in 
1709.  He  refused  to  follow  his  father's 
trade,  and  entered  himself  at  the  Temple. 
His  productions  won  him  the  applause  of 
the  bucks  of  the  day.  He  was  a  clever 
reprobate  and  a  match  for  Churchill,  who 
abased  him,  and  found  his  abuse  returned 
with  interest.  He  was  prosecuted  for 
the  license  he  allowed  himself,  and  had  to 
abscond,  while  Dodsloy,  his  publisher,  was 
ut  in  prison.  Being  a  bit  of  a  beau,  Paul 
e  besieged  an  heiress  and  married  her, 
and  left  off  publishing  for  a  time.  Instead 
of  asssailing  the  Cabinet,  he  wrote  the 
"  Gymnasiae,"  a  philippic  against  boxing, 
and  dedicated  it  to  a  notorious  bruiser. 
He  afterwards,  being  no  longer  terrible  to 
Ministers,  obtained  the  post  of  Deputy 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,  worth  800/.  a 
year.  He  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  a 
professed  atheist.  He  died  in  1774,  be- 
queathing his  heart  to  Lord  le  Despenser, 
who  had  got  him  his  place,  and  who  had 
it  solemnly  inumed  m  West  Wycombe 
Church.  The  "  vocalists"  engaged  for  the 
occasion  sung  over  the  heart  of  the  de- 
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ceased  atheist  in   the  presence  of  the 
clergy : 

From  earth  to  heaven  Whitehead's  soal  is  fled; 
Refulgent  glories  beam  about  his  head ; 
His  muse  concordiog  with  resounding  stringi^ 
Gives  angels   wor£  to  praise   the  King  of 
Kings — 

a  quatrain  as  disgustingly  stupid  as  it  ia 
blasphemous. 

From  the  tailors  to  the  beaux  they  did 
so  much  towards  manufacturing,  is  only  » 
natural  transition.  Beau  Fielding  leads 
ofiTthe  dance.  He  was  the  handsomest  maa 
and  the  most  insufferable  puppy  that  ever 
appeared  upon  the  Lonaon  pavements. 
His  personal  beauty  recommended  him  to 
Charles  II.,  who  made  him  a  justice  of  the 
peace — ^while  the  women,  on  all  sides,  by 
their  admiration,  made  him  a  fool.  *^  Do 
the  ladies  ogle  me  ?"  he  would  inouire  of 
his  servant.  "They  do,  sir."  "Then,** 
he  would  exclaim  aloud,  "  let  them  die  of 

love,  and  be  d d :"  this  as  he  walked 

the  streets.     In  figure  and  stature  he  siip- 

Eassed  all  other  men.  The  crowd  followed 
im  as  he  went.  "  Did  you  never  see  a  ^ 
man  before?"  he  once  asked  an  urchin 
who  led  the  mob.  "  Never  such  a  man  as 
you,  noble  general,"  "  Sirrah,  I  belieye 
thee ;  there  is  a  crown  for  thy  wit."  As 
a  matter  of  course,  he  was  on  the  look  out 
for  a  grand  marriage.  Finding  in  Doc- 
tors' Commons  the  will  of  a  Mr.  Delean, 
who  had  lefl  sixtv  thousand  pounds  to 
his  widow,  he  resolved  to  marry  her.  The 
agent  he  employed  trapped  him  into  a 
marriage  with  a  common  trull,  whom  she 
palmed  upon  him  4br  the  rich  widow. 
Before  ho  had  discovered  the  cheat  he 
also  married  the  infiimous  Barbara,  Duch- 
ess of  Cleveland.  He  gave  the  first  wifb 
a  sound  thrashing  when  he  discovered  the 
imposture,  and  took  to  beating  the  Duchrf'^ 
ess  also  to  vent  his  spleen.  The  Duchesi  . 
bribed  the  first  wife  with  an  annuity,  anA4 
she  indicted  the  bean  for  bigamy.  He 
was  found  guilty,  and  narrowly  escaped 
the  punishment  of  being  burnt  in  the 
hand.  After  this  he  fell  into  the  direst 
distress,  and,  disappearing  from  puUio 
gaze,  died  in  obscurity,  it  is  not  known 
whether  in  England  or  abroad. 

Beau  Nash  comes  next,  and  we  thidk 
hardly  receives  fair  play  at  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Doran.  Nash,  by  all  accounts,  was  a 
sad  scapegrace  in  his  youth ;  but  there 
was  a  spirit  of  generosity  mingled  with  his 
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wildest  excesses,  and  he  retained  the  pow- 
er of  performing  a  benevolent  action  to  the 
end  of  his  life.    He  was  essentially  a  bean, 
it  is  true,  but  he  aspired  to  that  character 
at  a  time  when  the  beau  was  regarded  as 
the  perfect  gentleman;  and  he  was  the 
only  man  who  ever  performed  the  part  to 
perfection.  He,  in  many  respects,  reformed 
the  manners  of  his  time,  and  laid  down  a 
barrier,  which  was  at  least  a  definite,  if  it 
was  not  the  true  one,  between  vulgarity 
and  politeness.     His  superiority  to  the 
mob  of  fashionables  whom  he  governed 
with  so  much  ease  and  so  much  despotism, 
is  shown  in  the  fiict  that  he  did  thus  govern 
tiiem,  and  that  for  fifty  years  none  dared 
to  depute  his  sway.     He  abolished  the 
sword  as  an  article  of  dress,  and  had  the 
courage  to  discountenance  duelling  by  his 
ii<ticuTe  and  example.    Though  a  success- 
fill  gambler — for  he  derived  his  income 
from  the  gaming-table — ^he  was  an  easy 
creditor,  and  could  forgive  a  debt  of  honor 
as  readily  as  he  could  bilk  a  tailor;  he 
disliked  deep  play,  and  was  ready,  when 
he  won  a  large  sum  himself  to  share  the 
prize  with  a  needy  friend.     "He  once," 
says  Dr.  Doran,  "  lost  a  considerable  sum 
to  an  Oxford  lad,  who  had  just  come  into 
a  large  fortune.     *Boy,'  said  he,  *take 
my  advice.  You  are  a  young  Croesus ;  play 
no  more.' "     Nash  himself  would  not  play 
with  him,  but  the  millionaire  collegian 
found  men  less  scrupulous ;  and  the  prodi- 
gal, ere  he  attained  nis  twenty-fifth  year, 
could  like  the  gentleman  in  Shakespeare — 
(the  Doctor  ascribes  "  Venice  Preserved" 
to  Shakspeare) — "thank  heaven  that  he 
was  not  worth  a  ducat !"     The  "  King  of 
Bath,"  notwithstanding  the  sarcasms  of 
our  author,  was  something  more  than  a 
beau,  and  would  shine  as  a  "  representa- 
tive man"  in  the  hands  of  a  worthy  biogra- 
pher.    His  vices,  and  they  were  not  manjr, 
were  those  of  the  age  and  the  society  m 
which  he  lived  and  moved — ^his  virtues, 
and  these  were  not  a  few,  were  his  own, 
uid  flourished  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable 
ioil  in  which  they  grew.    He  was  a  man 
of  sterling  wit,  and  incapable  of  half  the 
coarse  joKes  attributed  to  him.     He  had 
the  magnanimity  to  fiirther  the  suit  of  a 
rival  in  love,  and  all  his  life  lon^  he  was 
bountiful  to  the  poor.    He  died  m  1701, 
having  lived  to  the  patriarchal  age  of 
fourscore  and  eleven  years. 

The  third  model  beau  is  the  Prince  de 
Ijgne,  who  was  bom  in  1734,  and  lived  to 
the  hist  month  of  1814.     "  The  length- 


ened life  of  this  once  celebrated  dandy, 
author,  diplomatist,  and  soldier,  made  him 
the  contemporary  of  men  of  manv  gen- 
erations." In  the  course  of  his  life  he  had 
sat  in  council  with  our  Duke  of  "Welling- 
ton, and  on  the  knee  of  the  famous  Prince 
Eugene,  and  had  looked  on  the  matured 
greatness  of  Marlborough.  He  entered 
the  army  as  a  boy  in  his  other's  regiment^ 
and  won  his  way  to  distinction.  He  livea 
in  camps  for  more  than  half-a-century — 
was  at  the  siege  of  Ismael,  and  at  the 
taking  of  Belgrade  ;  and  contributed  to 
the  renowned  victory  at  Maxen,  where  the 
army  of  the  great  Frederick  surrendered 
to  I)aun.  Maria  Theresa  dubbed  him 
knight  for.  his  valor  on  this  occasion,  and 
sent  him,  with  news  of  the  victory,  to 
France,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
Jean  Jacques,  and  reigned  as  king  of 
Fashion,  because  he  was  the  favorite  of 
Royalty.  He  gained  the  friendship  of 
the  Great  Fredenck,  and  the  favor  of 
Catherine  of  Russia ;  and  at  one  time  was 
regarded  scs  the  probable  oceupant  of  the 
throne  of  Poland  His  carriage  bore  for 
a  motto  the  words  "  Quo  res  cumque 
caduntj  atat  linea  recta?^  He  was  a  tre- 
mendous eater  and  a  brilliant  wit.  He 
never  knew  &tigue  or  cared  for  sleep. 
He  wrote  "Commentaries  on  War,"  and 
verses  on  Love.  In  his  old  age  he  main- 
tained the  garb,  the  vivacity,  and  the 
habits  of  his  youth.  He  caught  cold  at 
ninety  by  keeping  an  assignation  on  the 
ramparts  on  a  bleak  wintry  night,  and 
waiting  for  the  inamorata  who  fooled  him. 
He  aggravated  his  malady  by  appearing 
at  a  ball ;  and  when  obliged  to  take  his 
bed,  had  recourse  to  droll  puns  and  witti- 
cisms to  banish  gloomy  reflection.  "I 
have  no  intention,"  he  said,  "  to  make  use 
at  present  of  the  epitaph  written  for  me 
by  the  Marquis  de  Bonney : 

"  *  Ci  git  le  Prince  de  LigDC, 
n  est  tout  de  son  long  coach^. 
Jadb  il  a  beanconp  p'tcki, — 
Mais  06  n*etait  pas  k  la  lig^e.' " 

When  his  physician  warned  him  of  his 
danger,  he  received  the  intimation  with 
disgust.  He  fought  with  death  frantically 
and  sunk  inglonously — struggling  and 
wrestling  as  with  a  bodily  foe,  and  amid 
shrieks  and  writhings  to  get  free,  fell 
dead. 

Last  on  the  list  of  beaux,  comes  our 
own  exquisite  of  exquisites,  Beau  Brum- 
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melL  "FiM  rabeil)  ganina  was  »  dandy 
from  his  boyhood.  We  all  know  hU  his- 
tory— how  ho  was  "  cock  of  the  walk"  at 
Eaton — ^he  was  plucked  at  Oxford — be- 
came a  cornet  in  the  Tenth  Hussars — cap- 
tivated the  Prince  Regent,  and  was  the 
Boyal  friend  Bo  far  as  sacli  a  pair  were 
capable  of  friendship ;  how  he  abandoned 
his  rc^mont  in  disgust  because  it  was  or- 
dered to  Manchester ;  how  he  once  con- 
fussed  to  having  "  once  eaten  a  pea ;"  how 
he  caught  cold  irom  contact  with  "a  damp 
stranger ;"  how  he  led  the  world  of  fash- 
ion in  dress,  and  substituted  simplicity  and 
good  taste  for  the  tawdry  frippery  of  the 
old  school  fo^;  how  he  lost  the  counten- 
ance of  the  Regent  by  making  him  the 
subject  of  a  wager,  and  gradually  fell  into 
want  and  died  at  last  an  abject  pauper  in 
a  foreign  land.  All  this  has  Dccn  set  down 
at  full  length  a  hundred  times,  with  a 
thousand  other  things,  for  which  we  may 
refer  those  who  want  them  to  the  spirited 
Ufe  of  the  Beau  by  Captain  Jesse.  In- 
stead of  quoting  further  particulars  here, 
we  prefer  a  tale  of  a  Tailor,  told  by  Brum- 
mell  himself.    It  runs  as  follows : 

"•That  fellow,  Weston,'  uid  Brnmmell,  'U 
an  inimiUble  rellow— a  little  derectlvc  perhaps  in 
his  "  liitini^,"  bat  irreproachable  Tor  prmcipJcaDd 
button -boles.  He  came  to  Ijondon,  Sir,  withoat 
ashiliing;  and  he  conota  mare  reoliz^  thoosanda 
thuD  oar  fat  tnend  does  "fTogs"  on  bis  Brauden- 
berg.    He  is  not  only  rich  but  brare ;  not  only 


brave  bat  cmrtecrii ;  Uit  alom  conrteouB,  bnt 
candid.    Tbe  other  day  he  was  comioff  up  th>m 

Bome  d d  place  on  t!ie  coast,  by  that  Iftili^, 

the — the — Btage-coach.  There  y/ere  two  women 
ia  tbe  coach,  t<ro  decided!;  pretty  women,  and  Mt 
over-dressed  Fellon',  whp  was  of  eourse  an  ass ;  aod 
who  wa8  BO  OT^-civil  to  the  prettier  of  the  two, 
that  thopersecuted  creature  appealed  to  the  quiet 
little  Weston  for  protection.  Weston,  Sir, 
talked  to  tbo  fellow  with  an  aplomb  that  woald 
hare  done  honor  to  cither  of  m;  friendd,  the  Loid 
Priniate  or  the  Lord  Cbancollor.  The  bnite— 
not  the  tailor,  but  the  "  geotleman" — was  dfafto 
lemonBtiance,  and  rodcr  than  ever.  Thereupon, 
Weston,  without  losing  hi3seir-po3aesBioD,atopped 
the  coach,  dragged  the  astoaiahed  fellow  oat,  ex- 
plained  to  the  outside  passeugers  the  state  of  tho 
cage,  and  foand  his  challenge  to  fi;Tht  reccind 
with  acclamations  by  everybody  but  bis  opponedt 
He  compeHed  his  unwilling  adversary,  howenr, 
to  stand  upon  tbe  defensive,  and  a  most  horrible 
thrashing  he  gave  him.  But  his  coup  de  graet^ 
Sir,  was  the  most  finished  thing  X  ever  bevd  ot 
Weston,  Sir,  picked  him  up  from  the  ground,  beU 
him  at  arm's  length,  and  m  a  cruel,  loud  Totct^ 
exclaimed  to  him,  "  Now,  Sir,  it  may  be  a  plaa- 
snre  to  you  and  to  jour  friends  to  know  that  yoi 
bare  not  only  been  well  licked,  but  yon  have  beib 
licked  by  a  tulor."  ' " 

With  this  story,  the  publication  of  whioh 
through  tho  mouth  of  Bniniinell  was  pro^ 
bably  alt  that  little  Weston  got  in  pay- 
ment of  a  long-standing  account,  we  shul 
close  onr  extracts  from  a  volume  whioh 
has  yielded  ns  no  scant  amusement,  aild 
which  wo  can  cordially  recommend  to  oi* 
friends  as  a  pleasant  fireude  companion. 


MARSnAL     PELISSIEB. 


Jb&n  JACQim.1  Pelissieb,  tho  present 
Commander-in-Chiof  of  tho  French  Army 
in  the  Crimea,  was  bom  at  Maromme, 
near  Rouen,  in  the  year  1 796.  His  father 
was  superin  ten  dent  of  the  powder-maga- 
rines  of  that  city,  and  had  among  his  ac- 
quaintance a  great  number  of  military  men, 
who  early  instilled  into  his  mind  a  love  of 
their  profession.  At  that  time  young 
men  of  courage  and  intelligence  rose 
quickly  in  France :  young  Pelissicr  possess- 
ed both  these  qualities  m  an  eminent  de- 
gree, and  on  leaving  college,  at  the  age  of 


eighteen,  was  mado  an  officer  of  the  Eta 
Major.  At  tho  Restoration,  ho  was  madt 
a  oaptain,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  chief 
of  division.  In  1842  he  was  elevated  tO 
the_post  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Etat- 
Major;  and  from  that  time  his  career  hak 
been  one  of  iminterrupted  success.  Th« 
Government  of  Louis  PhiUppe  recon^ 
pensed  the  services  of  Pelissier  in  a  wo^ 
thy  manner.  He  was  sent  to  Africa  to  aot 
under  Qeneral  Bugcaud,  commanding  the 
army  there,  and  distinguished  hiuisulf  hf 
his  soldierly  quaUtics.    The  Arabs,  led  on 
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by  Abd-el-Kader  aDmred  their  ccmaner- 
ors  no  repose.  From  the  frontiers  of  Mo- 
rocco to  those  ofTunis,  and  from  tbe  sea- 
eoast  to  the  desert,  all  the  country  was  in 
arms.    General  Bugeaud,  in  his  expedition 

S gainst  them,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of 
e  talents  of  Pelissier,  and  gave  him  an 
important  post.  In  the  report  which  he 
sent  home  of  a  successftd  excursion  which 
had  been  made  against  the  natives,  he 
spoke  of  his  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  Among  the  oflScers  who 
have  particularly  distinguished  themselves, 
I  ought  to  mention  Lieutenant-colonel 
Pelissier,  who  is  always  to  be  seen  in  the 
front  of  danger,  and  wherever  there  is 
anything  important  to  be  done.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  of  our  Chefs  d'Etat  Major.'' 
In  a  subsequent  despatch  he  made  further 
— and,  if  possible,  still  more  fevorable — 
mention  of  his  lieutenant. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Pelissier  was  pro- 
moted to  a  full  colonelcy  in  the  year  1843, 
and  made  Chief  of  the  Corps  Royal  of 
Etat  Major  in  the  African  army.    A  short 
time  after  his  elevation  he  attacked  the 
Flittas,  who  were  in  turbulent  revolt,  and 
completely  defeated  them.     A  year  after- 
wards the  Kabyles,  obedient  to  the  call  of 
8id-el-Djoudi,  rose  in  open  revolt.    Rely- 
ing upon  the  natural  strongholds  of  their 
country   they  braved    the    authority    of 
France,  and  refused  to  pay  the  impost. 
General  Bugeaud  marched  against  them 
and  defeated  them,  with  little  loss.     In 
his  despatches  dated  from  the  summits  of 
the  Flissar  Mountains  he  again  signalised 
the  courage  and  intelligence  of  his  Chef 
d»Etat  Major.     But  the  submission  of  the 
Kabyles  was  productive  of  little  good. 
Abd-el-Kader,    always    keeping    to    the 
mountains,  harassed  the  Frencn  troops, 
and  the   tribes  under    their    protection. 
jGrenerai  Bugeaud  concentrated  his  forces 
in  the  provmce  of  Oran,  gained  the  fron- 
tier, and  encountered  the  Moorish  army, 
todcr  the  Emperor  Muley-Abderrahmanu, 
who  was  advancing  to  join  the  Arabs. 
The  French  general  gained  the  most  de- 
cisive victory,  leaving  800  of  the  enemy 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  taking  possession 
of  eighteen  of  their  flags  and  eleven  pieces 
of  artillery.    In  this  brilliant  engagement, 
which  decided  the  &te  of  the  Emir,  Pelis- 
ner  commanded  the  left    column,   and 
Colonel  Cavaignao  the  centre.     Scarcely 
a  year  had  elapsed  when  the  Arabs  again 
broke  out  in  open  warfare.     On  this  occa- 
fton  Colonel  Pelissier  was  vested  with  the 


command.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
character  of  the  brave  commander,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  speak  of  that  terrible 
drama  which  took  place  in  the  grottos  of 
Ouled-Riah  at  that  time,  and  which  was 
the  object  of  so  much  discussion  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  On  the  1 8th  of  June, 
1846,  Colonel  Pelissier  was  engaged  in  a 
skirmish  against  the  Ouled-Riah — a  tribe 
whose  country  had  never  been  subdued, 
owing  to  the  number  of  inaccessible  cav- 
erns which  it  contains.  The  retreating 
hordes  fled  to  one  of  their  natural  strong- 
holds. The  messenger  which  Colonel 
Pelissier  sent  to  them  to  propose  a  con- 
ference was,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war- 
fare and  humanity,  massacred  in  the  crud- 
est manner.  Combustible  materials  were 
then  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto, 
and  a  second  envoy  was  sent  to  warn 
them  of  the  danger  they  incurred  if  they 
refused  to  yield  themselves  prisoners. 
The  death-cries  of  this  unhappy  man, 
whom  they  were  treating  like  his  prede- 
cessor, were  the  signal  for  their  own  de- 
struction. The  pile  was  set  on  fire,  and 
in  a  short  time  tne  cavern  was  enveloped 
in  flames.  What  took  place  in  this  fur- 
nace can  never  be  ascertained,  as  not  a 
soul  survived.  The  cries  of  the  women 
at  length  filled  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers 
with  pity,  and  many,  at  the  risk  of  their 
o\VTi  lives,  rushed  through  the  flames  to 
the  interior  of  the  cave.  Nine  hundred 
burnt  bodies  were  afterwards  found 
stretched  in  heaps  along  the  ground  ; 
nearly  two  hundred  still  breathed,  but  all 
perished  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
news  of  this  terrible  execution  made  a 
great  sensation  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  France  especially.  The  Nalionaly  the 
Courricr  Fran^is^  and  other  influential 
papers,  pleaded  earnestly  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  colonel;  even  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  took  the  matter  into  consideration, 
and  on  the  12th  July,  1845,  the  Prince  de 
la  Moskowa  called  upon  the  Minister  of 
"War  publicly  to  express  hia  disapproval  of 
the  proceedmg.  The  Comte  d!e  Mont^U- 
embert  seconded  the  motion  of  his  col- 
league, and  Marshal  Soult  (the  Minister  of 
War)  announced  "  his  regret  for  and  dis- 
approval of  the  melancholy  event."  Mar- 
shal Bugeaud,  however,  came  forward  in 
defence  of  his  lieutenant,  and  pleaded  tho 
inexorable  necessities  of  war.  The  Gov- 
ernment acknowledged  the  force  of  his 
arguments,  and  on  the  22d  April,  1846,  M. 
Pelissier  was  named  Marechal  de  Camp. 
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The  new  general  continued  his  opera- 
tions ;  and,  after  taking  possession  of  sev- 
eral towns,  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  by 
the  defeat  of  the  partisans  of  Bou-Maza. 
In  1851  General  Pelissicr  was  promoted 
by  Louis  Napoleon  (then  President  of  the 
French  Republic)  to  be  a  general  of  divi- 
sion. In  the  same  year  he  was  tempora- 
rily vested  with  the  authority  of  governor- 
general  of  Algiers,  in  place  or  General 
d'Hautpoul. 
A  tolerable  idea  of  Pclissier's  character 
*'may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  ex- 
'  tract  of  a  proclamation  which  he  made  to 
his  soldiers  on  the  12th  October,  1851 : 
"Remember,"  he  said,  "that  you  owe 
everything  to  your  country.  You  should 
be  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  yourselves,  if 
need  be,  for  the  grandeur  of  her  destinies, 
and  the  defence  of  her  laws."  On  the  news 
of  the  coup  d^etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he 
put  the  whole  colony  in  a  state  of  siege ; 
and  in  a  proclamation  which  he  published, 
expressea  himself  "determined  to  preserve 
oraer  by  every  means  in  his  power  both 
within  and  without."  General  Pelissier 
was  named  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and,  leaving  the  government  of 
Algiers  to  General  Kandon,  took  bis  de- 
parture for  Oran,  31st  December,  1851. 


It  was  there  that  he  distributed  (in 
July,  1852)  the  eagles  to  the  soldiers  of 
his  division :  "  It  isbeneath  these  eagles," 
he  exclaimed  to  the  assembled  troopsi 
"  that  I,  the  oldest  among  you  all,  began 
my  career.  Around  these  emblems  glori- 
ous heroes  have  gathered;  let  them  be. 
our  models.  Watch  over  these  your  in- 
separable companions.  I  feel  sure  that 
all  of  you  would  face  ten  hundred  deaths 
sooner  than  abandon  your  banners !" 

A  short  time  after  this  solemnity  Gene- 
ral Pelissier  marched  upon  Laghouat,  and 
took  it  by  storm.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
wrote  him  a  friendly  letter,  congratulating 
him  on  his  victory,  of  which  the  foUowinjj 
is  an.  extract :  "  My  dear  General, — ^It  is 
with  great  joy  that  I  read  the  aocount  of 
those  brilliant  feats  of  arms  which  have  re- 
cently been  executed  under  vour  able  di- 
rection. I  expected  no  less  n-om  so  good 
a  general  and  so  brave  an  army." 

In  1854,  at  the  special  request  of  the 
Emperor,  General  Pelissier  accepted  the 
command  of  the  First  Corps  d'Armee  of 
the  French  Army  in  the  East,  6f  which  he 
is  now  the  commander-in-chief.  General 
Pelissier  is  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  having 
spent  forty-;One  years  in  active  military 
service. 


Vrom    th«   Literary    Gfts«tt«. 


A    CENTURY    OF    ACROSTICS.* 


The  acrostic  is  an  old  and  favorite  form 
of  verse,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
before  seen  a  separate  volume  of  such  poe- 
try. In  our  own  language  its  use  has 
been  almost  wholly  an  exercise  of  ingenu- 
ity, and  it  has  been  considered  fit  only  for 
trivial  subjects,  to  be  classed  among  nu^ce 
literaricB,  The  word  in  its  derivation  in- 
cludes various  artificial  arrangements  of 
lines,  and  many  fantastic  conceits  have 
been  indulged  in.  Generally  the  acrostic 
has  been  formed  of  the  first  fetters  of  each 
line ;  sometimes  of  the  last ;  sometimes  of 

*  Century  of  Acrostics  on  Karnes  of  EmineiU  Men. 
Bimpkin,  Marshall  &Ca 


both  ;  sometimes  it  is  to  be  read  down- 
wards, sometimes  upwards.  An  ingenious 
variety,  called  the  Telestich,  is  that  in 
which  the  letters  beginning  the  lines  spell 
a  word,  while  the  letters  ending  the  lines, 
when  taken  together,  form  a  word  of  an 
opposite  meaning,  as  in  this  instance : 


'*  U  nite  and  nntie  are  the  same — so  say  yo  U. 
N  ot  iQ  wedlock,  I  weeD.  has  this  anity  bee  N. 
In  the  drama  of  marriage  each  wandering  gou  T 
T  0  a  new  face  woald  fly — all  except  yoa  and  I, 
£  ach  seeking  to  alter  the  apeU  in  their  seen  £. 


r» 


Although  the  fanciful  and  trifling  tricks 
of  poetasters  have  been  oarried  to  excessi 
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and  acrostics  baye  came  in  for  their  share 
of  satire,  the  origin  of  such  artificial  poetry 
was  of  a  higher  dignity.  When  written 
documents  were  yet  rare,  every  artifice 
was  employed  to  enforce  on  the  attention 
or  fix  on  the  memory  the  verses  sung  by 
bards  or  teachers.  Alphabetic  associations 
formed  obvious  and  convenient  aids  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  Hebrew  Psalms  of 
David,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
striking  specimens  occur.  The  peculiarity 
is  not  retained  in  the  translations,  but  is 
indicated  in  the  common  version  of  the 
119th  Psalm  by  the  initial  letters  prefixed 
to  its  divisions.  The  Greek  Anthology 
also  presents  examples  of  acrostics,  and 
they  were  used  also  in  the  old  Latin  lan- 
guage. Cicero,  in  his  treatise,  "De  Di- 
vinationc,"  has  this  remarkable  passage : 
"the  verses  of  the  Sybils  (said  he)  are 
distinguished  by  that  arrangement  which 
the  Greeks  call  Acrostic ;  where,  from  the 
first  letters  of  each  verse  in  order,  words 
are  formed  which  express  some  particular 
meaning;  as  is  the  case  with  some  of 
Ennius's  verses  [the  initial  letters  of  which 
make  '  which  Ennius  wrote !']."  The  mo- 
dem history  of  acrostics  would  supply 
some  curious  literary  entertainment,  but 
we  must  not  occupy  more  space  with  gen- 
eral remarks.  In  the  volume  before  us  a 
successful  attempt  is  made  to  use  this  form 
of  verse  for  conveying  useful  information 
and  expressing  a^eeable  reflections.  The 
alphabetic  necessity  of  the  choice  of  words 
and  epithets  has  not  hindered  the  writer 
from  giving  distinct  and  generaUy  correct 
diaracter  to  the  biographical  subjects,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  examples, 
which  are  as  remarkable  for  the  truth  and 
discrimination  of  the  descriptions  as  for 
the  ingenuity  of  the  diction : 


"OBOBaS  HVRBEBT. 

"  G  cod  Conotry  ParsoD,  cheerfol,  qnainti 
£  yer  in  thy  life  a  saint, 
0  'er  ihy  memory  sweetly  rise 
Rare  old  Izaak's  eulogies, 
G  iving  us,  in  life-drawn  hue, 
£  ach  lov'd  feature  to  our  view. 

"  H  oly  Herbert,  humble,  mild, 
E  'en  as  simple  as  a  child, 
B  eady  thy  bounty  to  dispense, 
B  earning  with  benevolence, 
£  ver  blessing,  ever  blest, 
R  escuing  the  most  distrest ; 
T  hy  '  Temple'  now  is  Heaven's  bright  rest 


''DRTDBir. 


**  D  eep  rolls  on  deep  in  thy  majestic  line, 
R  ion  music  and  the  stateliest  march  combine : 

Y  et,  who  that  hears  its  high  harmonious  stndii 
D  eems  not  thy  genius  thou  didst  half  profane? ,< 
E  xhausting  thy  great  power  of  song  on  themes* 
N  ot  worthy  of  its  strong,  fulgent  beams. 

"  REYNOLDS. 

"  R  are  Painter  I  whose  unequaird  skill  could  trace 
E  ach  light  and  shadow  of  the  changeful  face ; 

Y  oung  '  Samuel's/  now,  beaming  with  piety, 

N  ow  the  proud  '  Banish'd  Lord's'  dark  misery,  • 

0  r  '  Ugolino's'  ghastly  visage,  wild, 

L  ooking  stem  horror  on  each  starving  child : 

D  elights  not  less  of  social  sort  were  thine, 

S  uch  as  with  Burke,  or  e'en  with  Johnson  shine. 


II 


BURKE. 


"  B  rilliant  thy  genius  'mongst  a  brilliant  throng ; 

U  nique  thy  eloquence  of  pen  and  tongue  ; 

R  ome's  Tully  loftier  flights  could  scarce  com- 
mand, 

K  indling  thy  soul  to  thoughts  that  matchless 
stand, 

E  ver  sublime  and  beautiful  and  grand. 


M 


HUBEB. 


"  H  OW  keen*  thy  Irision,  e'en  thoug:h  reft  of  sight  I 
U  sing  with  double  power  the  mmd's  clear  light : 
Bees,  and  their  hives,  thy  curious  ken  has 

scann'd, 
E  ach  cell,  with  geometric  wisdom  plann'd. 
R  ich  stores  of  honied  knowledge  thus  at  tbj 

command. 


it 


CRABBE. 


"  C  opvist  of  Nature — simply,  sternly  true, — 
R  eal  the  scenes  that  in  thy  page  we  view. 

*  A  mid  the  huts  where  poor  men  lie'  unknown, 
B  right  huTnor  or  deep  pathos  thnn  hast  thrown. 
B  ard  of  the  '  Borough'  and  the  'Yillage,'  see— 
E  'en  haughty  Byron  owns  he's  clarm'd  by  thee. 

"WALTER  SCOTT. 

"  W  ondrcus  Wizard  of  the  North, 
A  rm'd  with  spells  of  potent  worth  I 
Like  to  that  greatest  Bard  of  ours, 
T  he  mighty  magic  of  thy  powers : 
E  'en  thy  bright  fancy's  o£&pring  find 
R  esemblance  to  his  myriad  mind. 

"  S  uch  the  creations  that  we  see, — 
G  haracter,  manners,  life  in  thee — 
0  f  Scotia's  deeds,  a  proud  display, 
T  he  glories  of  a  bygone  day ; 
T  hy  genius  foremost  stands  m  all  her  long  array. 

''lamb. 

"  L  ike  the  bright  impress  of  thy  genial  mind, 
A  re  '  Ella's'  essays,  humorous,  gay,  refined : 
M  ost  amiable  wert  thou,  ffentle,  brave, 
B  orying  all  thought  of  seD;  as  in  a  living  grafe. 
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"SOUTHKY  (wo.  l), 

**  S  ereoely  bright  thy  life's  pare  stream  did  glide, 
O  n  sweet  romantic  Derwentwater*s  side, 
U  nder  great  Skiddaw — there,  in  Epic  lays, 
T  hou  drcamd'st  a  poet's  dreams  of  oldeo  days  : 
H  ow  Madoc  wandcr'd  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave, 
E  astern  Kchama,  Boderic  the  brave  ; 
Tears  cannot  from  oar  fondest  memory  lave. 


"  souTREY  (no.  n). 

S  onnd  wisdom  f^iided  thy  prolific  pen, 

0  'er  many  a  wide  review  of  books  and  men, 

Uttering  bright  thoogfats  in   purest  lowing 

prose; — 
T  he  glorious  deeds  of  '  Nelson'  'gainst  our  foes : 
H  ow  *  Wesley'  liv'd — and  *  Oowper's'  mournful 

close. 
E  xalted  though  thy  great  poetic  name. 
Yet  does  thy  perfect  proso  add  lostro  to  thy 

£Eune. 


u 


WORDSWORTH. 


Wandering,  through  many  a  year  'mongst  Cam- 
bria's hills, 
0  'er  her  wild  fells,  sweet  vales,  and  sunny  lakes, 
K  ich  stores  of  thought  thy  musing  mind  distills, 
D  ay-dreauis  of  poesy  thy  soal  awakes ; — 
S  uch  was  thy  life — a  poet*8  life,  I  ween ; 
Worshipper  thou  of  Nature  I  every  scene 
O  f  beauty  stirr'd  thy  fancy's  deeper  mood, 
R  eflection  calmed  the  current  of  thy  blood  : 
T  hus  in  the  wide  *  Excursion'  of  thy  mind 
H  igh  thoughts  in  tDords  of  vorth.  we  still  may 
find. 


tt 


WILSON. 


•*  W  hen  shall  we  look  upon  thy  like  again  T 
I  n  a  fine  frenzy  dashing,  thy  bright  pen, 
L  ively  with  wit,  full  of  a  poet's  fire, 
8  mit  with  the  love  of  Nature's  wUd  attire, 
0  'er  mountain,  moor,  and  loch  now  loves  to 

rove, 
N  ow  in  day-dreams,  which  *  nights  ambrosial' 

prove. 

'*  ROGERS. 

"  R  ivalling  the  Bard  of  Hope, 
O  r  e'en  in  smoothness  polish'd  Pope ; 
G  raceful  is  thy  *  Memory,' 
E  nchanting  thy  fair  *  Italy,' 
R  are  thy  sKill  in  fancy's  strifes, 
S  weet  thy  pictured  *  Human  Life.* 


**  IRVING. 

*•!  n  easy,  natural,  graceful  charm  of  style, 
R  eaembling  Goldy's  *  Vicar,' — free  from  guile : 
Y  eio  of  rich  humor  through  thy  '  Sketch-book' 

flows, 
I  magination  her  bright  colors  shows. 
N  0  equal  hast  thou  'mongst  thy  brother  band. 
U  eniiJ  thy  soul,  worthy  our  own  lov'd  land. 


**  M  aster  Tragedian !  worthy  all  our  praise. 
A  etion  and  utterance  such  as  bygone  days 
0  oald  oftener  boast,  were  thlDei    Need  we  bat 

name 
Roman  'Yirginiust'  while  our  Shakspem'a 

fame 
E  ver  'twas  thy  chief  joy  and  pride  to  uprear, 
A  nd  give  us  back  *  Macbeth,  Othello,  I^r,' 
D  elight  to  thousands  oft  thou  gav'st,  and  now 
T  ears  of  cabn  letter'd  ease  'tis  thine  to  kix>w. 


a 


KNIGHT. 


**  K  nowledge  difiPufflng  of  most  useful  kind, 
N  ot  for  the  favored  few,  but  striving  many, 
I  n  philanthropic  energy  of  mind, 
G  ives  thee  a  place  scarcely  surpassed  by  any ; 
H  anding  thee  down  'mongst  knights,  of  prouder 

name. 
T  hine  too,  the  praise  of  spreading  Shakspeareli 

fame. 


« 


UACAULA.T. 


"  M  asterly  critic !  in  whose  brilliant  style 
A  nd  rich  historic  coloring — ^breathes  again — 
C  lothed  in  most  picturesque  costume  the  while-- 
A 11  the  dim  past,  with  aU  its  bustling  train. 
U  nder  this  vivid,  eloquent  painting,  see. 
Life  given  anew  to  our  old  history's  page ; 
A  nd  in  thy  stirring  ballad  poetry, 

Y  outh's  dreams  of  ancient  Rome  onoe  more  our 

minds  engage. 

"lonqfellow. 

**  L  ays  like  thine  have  many  a  charm ; 
0  ft  thy  themes  the  heart  must  warm. 
N  ow  o'er  Slavery's  guilt  and  woes, 
G  ricf  and  shame's  deep  hues  it  throws ; 
F  ar  up  Alpine  heights  is  heard 

*  £  xcelsior,'  now  the  stirring  word  ; 

<  L  ifc's  Psalm'  now,  opward  is  inviting, 
L  oogiogs  for  nobler  deeds  exciting : 
0  'er  Britain  now  resounds  thy  name, 
W  hile '  States  unborn'  shall  swell  thy  fame. 

"TENNYSON. 

"  T  hy  verse  is  like  rich  music  to  the  ear ; 
E  legant,  tender,  sweet,  thy  varied  lays  : 
N  ow,  soft  as  lute,  or  as  the  clarion  clear, 
N  ow,  pensive  as  some  song  of  olden  days. 

Y  oung  fancy  revels  in  thy  poet  dreams, 
S  teeped  in  such  melody  of  words  as  none 

0  f  elder  laureate  bards  have  poured — it  seenw 
N  ow,  like  ^olian  strains  from  breezy  zephyrs 

won. 

"  DIOCBNS. 

"  D  elightful  Novelist !  loved  by  youth  and  age, 

1  n  *  many-colored  life'  how  rich  thy  page ! 
C  omic,  pathetic  scenes  alike  to  thee ; 

K  indliest  benevolence  in  all  we  see, 

E  nnobliog  humble  worth,  and  struggling  pov- 
erty. 

N  0  sickly  sentimental  trash  we  find  ; 

S  weet  sympathy  pervades  thy  bright^  thy  glow- 
ing mmd. 
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Hie  scries  of  acrostics  commences  with 
Homer,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  and  is  followed 
in  chronological  order  down*  to  our  own 
times.  The  dates,  appropriate  mottoes, 
and  occasional  short  notes  being  given, 
render  the  book  more  useful  an  an  agree- 
able miBceilany  of  biographical  and  histo- 


rical sketches.  It  may  fbrther  gain  the 
interest  oi  oiir  readers  for  the  work  when 
we  add,  that  it  was  composed  '^  to  relieve 
some  of  the  many  mioccupied  hours  thai 
belong  to  that  greatest  of  affiictioa^g,  t^ 
deprivation  of  sight." 


■  m 
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From   Dlek«n»'*   Hons^holi    Words. 


PIERRE   ERARD,   THE   PIANO   MAK;ER. 


On  Monday,  the  twentieth  of  August 
last,  when  all  !Paris,  and  all  its  vast  crowds 
of  visitors,  were  agog  to  see  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  a  stately 
hearse  followed  by  mourning  coaches  and 
a  large  procession,  crossed  the  avenue, 
-and  changed  for  a  moment  the  thoughts- 
of  the  sight-seers.  The  question,  "  Whose 
k  it  ? — whose  is  it  ?"  brought  out  the  an- 
swer, "It  is  the  funeral  of  Pierre  Erard, 
the  piano-forte  maker" — ^the  last  of  his 
name. 

Without  prejudging  the  questions  of 
rivalry  and  merit  between  the  French  and 
English  piano-forte  makers,  and  while 
starting  with  all  possible  reserve  the  claims 
put  forth  by  the  Erards,  we  think  part  of 
their  tale  worth  telling  to  our  readers, 
most  of  whom  must  have  heard  of  Erard's 
pianos.  The  genealogy  of  these  instru- 
ments is  the  psaltery  or  dulcimer,  the 
clavichord  (the  tinkling  grand&ther  of 
the  piano-forte,)  the  harpsichord,  and  then 
the  piano-forte — the  soft-loud. 

S6bastien  Erard  was  born  in  Strasbourg 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  ana 
was  the  eldest  of  the  four  children  of  an 
upholsterer.  His  father  sent  him,  when 
he  was  eight  years  old,  to  schools  in  which 
he  was  taught  the  elements  of  architect- 
ure, perspective  drawing,  and  practical 
geometry.  His  father  having  married 
very  late  in  life,  was  surprised  by  death 
before  his  children  reacned  an  age  at 
which  they  could  be  useful  to  their  mother 
or  support  themselves.  Sebastien  Erard 
became  the  head  of  a  family  at  the  age  of 


sixteen.  As  his  native  town  did  not 
ford  him  the  scope  of  wlych  he  felt  the 
need,  he  set  off  courageously  for  Paris. 
There  he  obtained  employment  in  the 
shop  of  a  maker  of  clavichords,  who  was  a 
man  mean  enough  to  dismiss  Sebastien 
because  he  wished  to  understand  all  that 
he  saw.  His  second  employer  having  re- 
ceived an  order  to  make  a  clavichord  of 
an  extraordinary  kind,  found  it  required 
a  number  of  mechanical  contrivances  of 
which  he  felt  himself  to  be  incapable. 
Thanks  to  Sebastien,  however,  the  clavi- 
chord was  finished  and  pronounced  a  mas- 
terpiece. When  the  nominal  maker  was 
questioned  by  competent  persons,  he  could 
neither  show  nor  explain  the  mechanism, 
and  was  forced  to  refer  them  to  his  assist- 
ant. Henceforth  Sebastien  Erard  found 
himself  connected  with  distinguished  per- 
sons who  made  a  point  of  cxtoUiag  him* 
Presented  to  the  Duchcssedc  Villeroy,  who 
occupied  herself  much  with  art  and  music, 
she  offered  him  a  lodging  in  her  hotel, 
which  he  accepted.  At  this  period  pianos 
were  little  more  than  curiosities.  A  few 
amateurs  only  had  obtained  them  from 
Germany  and  England.  Sebastien  con- 
structed one  for  the  Duchesse  de  Villefoy 
— the  first  he  ever  made.  The  numerous 
orders  he  received  caused  him  to  send  for 
his  brother,  Jean  Baptiste,  to  come  and 
help  him.  Quitting  the  Hotel  de  Ville- 
roy, he  founded  his  house  in  the  Bue  de 
Bourbon,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 
By  this  first  step  (says  M.  Adams,  of  the 
Institutei  patriotically)    he   emancipated 
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his  country  from  tribute  to  foreigners; 
English  and  German  pianos  gave  place 
everywhere  to  French  pianos,  and  the  in- 
strument which  had  been  only  exception- 
ally used  came  into  general  request. 

Tlie  luthiers,  or  makers  of  musical  in- 
struments, who  bought  and  sold  foreign 
pianos,  found  the  new  factory  injurious  to 
their  commerce.  They  made  a  seizure  in 
it,  under  the  pretext  that  the  brothers 
Erard  were  not  members  of  the  (Corpora- 
tion of  Fanmakers  to  which  the  luthiers 
belonged.  Sebastien  Erard  had  powerful 
friends,  however,  and  he  obtained  a  bre- 
vet from  Louis  the  Sixteenth  which  de- 
livered him  completely  from  the  persecut- 
ing corporation.  Tliis  document  has  the 
rare  merit  of  being  a  pleasant  specimen  of 
the  paternal  government  of  the  bourbons; 
wo  translate  it  entire : 

This  day,  the  fifth  of  February,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-five,  the  king  being  at 
Versailles  informed  that  Mr.  Sebastien  Erard  has 
succeeded  by  a  new  method  of  his  invention  to 
improve  the  instrument  called  a  fort6-piano ;  that 
he  has  even  obtained  the  preference  over  those 
made  in  England,  of  which  ne  makes  a  commerce 
In  the  citv  of  Paris,  and  his  maiesty  wishing  to 
fix  the  talents  of  Mr.  Erard  in  the  said  city,  and 
to  give  him  testimonies  of  the  protection  with 
which  he  honors  those  who,  like  him,  have  by  as- 
siduous labor  contributed  to  the  useful  and  agree- 
able arts,  has  permitted  him  to  make,  to  cause  to 
bo  made,  and  to  sell  in  the  city  and  faubourgs  of 
Paris,  and  wherever  it  may  seem  to  him  good, 
fort^-pianos ;  workmen,  the  wood,  the  iron,  and 
all  the  other  and  to  employ  there,  whether  by 
himself  or  by  his  materials  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection or  the  ornament  of  the  said  instrument 
without  his  being  liable  on  this  account  to  be 
troubled  or  disturbed  by  the  guards,  syndics,  and 
adjutants  of  the  corporations,  and  committees  of 
arts  and  trades  for  any  cause  or  under  any  pre- 
text whatever  ;  under  the  conditions,  nevertheless, 
by  the  said  Mr.  Erard  of  conforming  himself  to 
the  regulations  and  ordinances  concerning  the 
discipline  of  journeymen  and  workmen,  and  of  not 
admitting  into  his  workshops  any  but  those  who 
^  shall  have  satisfied  the  aforesaid  reflations. 
And  for  assurance  of  hU  will,  his  majesty  has 
commanded  me  to  expedite  to  the  aforesaid  Mr. 
Erard  the  present  brevet,  which  he  has  chosen  to 
sign  with  his  own  hand,  and  to  be  countersigned 
by  me  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  his  commands 
and  Finances. 

(Signed)  Louis. 

Le  Babon  de  BeetbitUm 

The  chief  improvements  in  musical  in- 
struments due  to  the  Erards  are,  the 
double  action  of  the  harp  and  the  double 
escapement  of  the  piano.  Sebastien  Erard 
imagined  the  improvements,  and  his  bro- 


ther, Jean  Baptiste,  and  his  nephew,  Pierre, 
brought  them  to  practical  perfection. 

The  double  action  made  the  harp  a 
complete  instrument,  on  which  inharmoni- 
cally  modulated  music  could  be  played. 
S6bastien  Erard  had  been  induced  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
harp  by  Krumpholtz,  a  celebrated  harpist 
of  Paris.  After  he  had  been  working  for 
a  year,  Bcaumarchais,  author  of  the  Bar- 
ber of  Seville,  who  was  at  once  an  author, 
a  politician,  a  musician,  and  a  mechanician, 
on  examining  his  plans  told  him  frankly 
that,  as  they  were  impracticable,  he  would 
do  well  to  abandon  tnem.  Erard  did  not 
heed  his  advice,  and  was  on  the  point  ot 
obtaining  success  when  Krumpholtz  con- 
nected his  interest  with  a  maker  of  harps 
upon  the  old  models.  Erard  felt  that  suc- 
cess was  impossible  in  Paris  if  he  encoun- 
tered the  opposition  of  the  harpists  with 
Krumpholtz  at  their  head,  and  left  for 
London.  There  he  continued  his  experi- 
ments, finished  his  improvements,  and  es- 
tablished  a  house.  The  double  action  cost 
him  twelve  years  of  anxious  toil;  and, 
although  he  took  out  his  first  patent  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  one,  he  did  not 
complete  his  invention  until  eighteen  bun* 
dred  and  eleven.  His  immediate  pecu- 
niary success  was  extraordinary.  He  sold 
twenty-fivo  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
the  new  harps  in  London  alone  in  the 
first  year. 

The  double  escapement  of  the  piano 
was  not  made  public  until  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three.  The  wonders 
achieved  on  the  piano  by  such  performers 
as  Liszt  and  Thaloerg,  arc  due  to  the  scope 
given  to  their  perseverance  and  genius  by 
mechanism  which  makes  the  instrument 
capable  of  expressing  the  sweetest,  the 
most  powerful,  and  the  most  varied  sounds, 
and  the  most  delicate  repetitions. 

Organs  have  occupied  the  talents  of  the 
Erards,  as  well  as  harps  and  pianos.  Se- 
bastien Erard  applied  to  the  organ  his 
system  of  expression  by  the  fingers.  An 
organ  which  he  had  constructed  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  was  destroyed  by  ^ 
the  insurgents  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty.  Luckily,  the  whole  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  expression  had  been 
preserved  in  the  fectory.  Pierre  Erard 
was  authorised  by  the  present  emperor  to 
construct  another  or^n  in  the  Imperial 
chapel;  an  order  which  he  promptly  ex- 
ecuted. The  new  instrument  is  admired 
as  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  mechanical  art. 
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Tii£  fjir^uckJ  career  of  the  Erardf  was  ^ 
cL  equt-Tf  i.     Tin  ycAh  \  c*a1  own t >  in  Fran cc  '. 
u«vard>  lilt-  cui  of  i}jC  empiro  had  an  cril  ^ 
inflneuc't  iii»i:c  Cv>niineTCt\  and  tho  Paris  ' 
bniiicL  of  iiii-  h(»Tisc  va>  fi«rc*cd  to  sn5;pcnd 
paymertf-  in  t-ictToen  huTidri-d  and  thir- 
tiH-r*.    c-vcrwL (lined   l-v   a  debt   of  more 
ihaii  L»ii-:  millioin  tliri-e  hundred  thousand 
frsLB  c^  or  f  *  y-t  w  o  ih  ousan  d  ix»un  cii>.     Th  e 
erci*V:L*.L:neiit   vas  nca,  Lowtver,  totally 
crij»]»k*:l ;    for,   aided   by  the  prosperity 
of  iLe  London  house,  ihc  finu  p:ud  off 
lids  debt  in  ten  years. 

The  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the  ; 
Erardi  is  pictTiresquely  eonnecteii  \\ith  ■ 
the  l^aniiful  Ch&teau  de  la  Muette^  al 
PassT,  near  Paris,  a  chateau  \rhich  may 
be  se^m  from  the  end  of  the  lake  recently 
made  in  the  Bois  de  Boulocme.  When 
Stbastien  Erard  was  a  young  man,  newly 
arrived  in  Paris,  he  waited  one  Sunday  at  the 
pate  of  the  chateau  to  see  the  Queen  ]^Iarie 
Antoinette,  who  resided  in  it^  come  out  in 
her  carriage.  Scbastien,  who  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  when  she  ]>assed, 
cried,  ^Vive  la  Reine !''  with  a  powerful 
voice  and  an  Alsacian  accent.  Tiie  queen 
remarked  the  fine  yotmg  man,  whom  she 
mistook  for  one  of  her  countrymen.  She 
ppoke  to  him,  and  asked  him  of  what 
coimtry  he  was?  He  replied,  *'l  am 
French  at  heart  by  my  birth,  as  your  ma- 
jcstv  is  by  your  marriage." 

"rtie  queen  ordered  the  Swiss  guards  at 
the  gate  to  allow  him  to  walk  over  the 
garden  and  see  the  grounds.  S6bastien 
went  in,  and  spent  the  day  in  admiring 
the  magnificent  alleys  and  fairy-like  walks 
of  the  park.  A  few  years  later,  Sobastien 
Erard  constructed  a  piano  for  Marie  An- 
toinette, which  combined  several  remark- 
able inventions  to  adapt  the  instrument  to 
the  limited  resources  of  her  voice.  About 
half  a  century  after  the  Sunday  on  which 
the  Queen  of  France  permitted  the  young 
clavichord-maker  to  walk  over  the  gar- 
dens, the  Chateau  de  la  Muettc  was  for 
sale,  and  in  eighteen  himdred  and  twenty- 
three  Sebastien  Erard  was  the  purchaser, 
and  installed  himself  in  it  with  his  family. 
He  took  a  great  pleasure  in  repeating  the 
story  of  his  first  interview  with  Marie 
Antoinette. 


Jean  Baptist e  Erard  died  in  oicht^^r^ 
hundred  and  twor.tj-six.  He  l>a*^  l>eon 
extremely  use  ful  to  hi>  brother  m  su^vrin- 
tending  the  c\ev**nt ion  of  his  dosicns  and 
invontionfv.  In  ciirhtcx-n  hundnni  and 
thirty-t>ne,  Stbastien  di^d.  l>nring  the 
poriv^d  in  "uhirh  the  mnn  o{  gi^nius  of 
the  iamiiv  vi-as  at  the  head  of  iu  un^^n- 
oontnMled  and  ur^ assisted,  the  do* ails  of 
execution  were  nog^vted,  the  tinanoial  as*- 
poct  of  the  business  x^as  lost  sight  ot',  and 
the  instruments  of  the  F.rards  l^vM  some- 
what of  thoir  repute,  I'iem^  Krard,  K^m 
in  sevontivn  hundred  and  ninotvtbur, 
was  left  sole  executor  of  his  uncle ;  and, 
when  the  inventory  of  the  state  of  the 
affairs  x^-as  submitted  to  a  l.^mdon  at- 
torney, I'^ierre  was  advisi\l  to  n^t ounce 
the  suect^ssion.  He  had,  hox^evor,  mone 
confidence  in  the  ca]VibiHtie«  of  the  busi- 
ness; and  continued  it  with  sttch  smveiw 
that  in  a  few  ye.ars  he  extingnished  the 
enormous  debt  with  which  it  was  enenm- 
l>ered.  He  attendc^l  to  the  oxivutiou  of 
the  piaitos,  and  raised  the  house  to  itn 
highest  pitch  of  prt>sperity  and  nnio»n. 

The  tliateau  do  la  Muetle  pla}*^  onco 
more  a  part  in  the  history  of  tnoKranls. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two  thoro 
was  a  railway  executed  wlnoh  environ* 
Paris.  Piem^  Eranl  saw  it  in  his  garden, 
and  heanl  the  engines  sl\rieking  tmder* 
neath  his  windows.  It  was  too  nnieh  fi>f 
him.  He  became  a  mental  wreck,  and 
died  in  Atigusi,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fift  v-five. 

llio  Krards  have  wisely  stood  by  their 
own  order.  When  Joim  Hantiste  might 
have  obtained,  by  means  of  her  fortune, 
a  husband  for  his  daughter  from  among 
the  nobility  of  France,  ne  preferred  Hnon- 
tini,  the  etunposer,  who  could  synipat  nisn 
with  the  just  priilo  and  feel  the  invenllvo 
and  industrial  merits  of  the  Krards. 
Their  family  is  now  extinct ;  ami  a  cen- 
tury elapsing  from  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty-two  to  eight<»en  hundred  ami  llfty- 
fivc  romids  the  story  from  the  cnidles  of 
the  orphans  of  i\u>  unnr  etibinet-tnaker  of 
Strasbourg  to  the  iifMir«»'  «if  the  wealthy 
tradesman  which  diviilnil  the  attention  (»f 
the  Parisians  with  the  0(|uipage  of  Quuoti 
Victoria. 
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I. 

At  a  point  in  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes, 
where  the  high  roads  from  Marche  to  Bas- 
\  tognc  and  fi^m  St.  Hubert  to  La  Roche 
intersect  each  other,  there  stood  some 
years  ago  a  solitary  house,  the  owner  of 
which  was  an  elderly  man,  a  widower,  with 
an  only  daughter,  whose  occupation  was 
that  of  an  aubergiste.  The  place  where 
*  he  liycd  was  billed  Champion,  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  woodcutters' 
huts,  which  lay  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
not  a  single  habitation  existed  for  mUes 
around. 

No  signboard  swung  above  the  door  to 
indicate  to  the  approaching  traveller  the 
"  good  entertjunmcnt"  that  was  to  be  had 
within,  but  all  along  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing ran  an  inscription  in  tall,  slender,  black 
letters  upon  a  white  ground,  which,  an- 
swering the  same  purpose,  said :  "  Ici  on 
donne  a  boire  et  a  manger ;  loge  a  pied  et 
a  chcyal,"  with  the  intimation  that  the 
house  was  kept  by  "Jean  Duroc."  In 
default,  however,  of  a  sign,  the  auberge  of 
Champion  was  pjunted  outside — as  is  very 
much  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  Belgium 
— ^in  the  most  glaring  colors,  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  striving  for  the  mastery.  Yet 
this  gaudy  style  of  decoration  was  not  at- 
tractive :  on  the  contrary,  it  wore,  in  some 
measure,  a  forbidding  aspect,  the  result  in 
all  likeliliood  of  a  too  violent  contrast  with 
the  scenery  near. 

That  scenery  was  both  wild  and  beauti- 
ful. Its  beauty  arose  chiefly  from  the  mag- 
nificent foliage  of  oak  and  beech  by  which 
the  house  was,  on  three  sides,  surrounded ; 
its  wildness  from  the  broad,  far-stretching 
heath  that  opened  out  towards  the  south 
in  the  direction  of  Bastogne  and  the  Lux- 
embourg country.  Loneliness  was  the 
great  characteristic  of  the  spot,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  solitude 
seemed  the  greater — ^the  dark  and  appar- 
ently impenetrable  forest,  or  the  uncon- 


fined  moor  on  which  no  shepherd  tended 
his  flock,  and  where  no  trace  of  human 
life  was  visible. 

That  a  site  so  removed  from  the  bud- 
ness  of  the  world  should  have  been  chosen 
for  the  exercise  of  an  innkeeper's  calling, 
may  appear  strange  enough  to  those  who 
only  associate  witn  it  ideas  of  bustle  and 
activity,  of  frequent  arrivals  and  a  constant 
succession  of  guests ;  but  to  such  as  con- 
sider that  the  true  purpose  of  an  inn  is  to 
minister  to  wants  which  cannot  be  supplied 
elsewhere,  the  choice  of  the  locality  wiU 
be  looked  upon  as  very  fiir  from  excen- 
tionable.  So,  at  least,  thought  the  acci- 
dental wayfiirers  who,  journeying  between 
the  towns  of  the  thinly-populated  Ardennes, 
found  the  distances  too  great  to  be  tra- 
versed by  them  in  a  single  day ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  reasons  of  Jean  Duroc  when  he 
established  himself  at  Champion.  Pure 
philanthropy,  unassociatcd  with  the  slight- 
est tinge  of  personal  interest,  is,  however, 
so  very  scarce  a  commodity,  that  it  is  ex- 
pecting a  little  too  much  to  meet  witli  xjt 
m  an  auhergiste^  and  Jean  Duroc  mi^ht 
possibly  have  been  influenced  by  other 
motives.  Lonely  as  the  place  appeared  it 
was  not,  after  all,  an  absolute  solitude :  the 
diligence  from  Luxembourg  to  Liege  and 
its  correspondant  the  opposite  way,  passed 
once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  now 
and  then  the  carriages  of  travellers  of  some 
pretension  would  take  that  route  and  halt 
for  an  hour's  refreshment ;  those,  also,  who 
journeyed  on  horseback,  found  it  conven- 
ient at  times  to  put  up  their  beasts  in  the 
stables  at  Champion  and  rest  there  tiiem- 
selves  for  the  night. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  make  a  for- 
tune out  of  scant  opportunities  like  these, 
but  the  country  innkeeper  has  generally 
another  string  to  his  bow,  in  the  shape  of 
the  farm-land  which  he  cultivates ;  and  a 
moderate  clearing  at  the  edge  of  the  forest 
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seemed  entirely  to  suffice  for  all  the  house- 
hold necessities  of  Jean  Duroc,  with  the 
exception  of  the  contents  of  his  cellar,  for 
which  he  was  able  to  pay  in  hard  cash, 
money  for  that  and  other  purposes  being 
always  at  his  command.  This  might  either 
be  the  remnant  of  what  he  brought  into 
the  country  when  he  acquired  the  house 
and  land  where  he  now  lived,  or  the  ac- 
cumulation of  his  gains  during  several 
years ;  but  from  whatever  source  derived, 
he  was  never  unprovided  with  means. 
There  were  few,  indeed,  to  notice  this  fact, 
for  Jean  Duroc  had  no  neighbors,  but 
when  he  did  occasionally  make  a  purchase 
at  Marche,  where  he  was  well  enough 
known,  the  dealers  there  noticed  with 
satisfaction  that  the  innkeeper  of  Champ- 
Ion  never  asked  for  credit,  but  gave  them 
argeixt  comptant  for  all  he  bought.  On 
the  same  terms,  no  doubt,  were  obtained 
the  bright  silks  and  trinkets  which  adorned 
his  daughter  Antoinette,  whose  personal 
appearance,  especially  when  she  wore  her 
holiday  costume,  was  the  theme  of  admira- 
tion of  all  who  saw  her.  This  praise  was 
folly  justified,  for  her  beauty  was  of  a  very 
rare  kind,  and  she  knew  well  how  to  en- 
hance its  effect,  and  many  a  traveller,  as 
he  parted  from  the  inn,  carried  with  him 
a  remembrance  of  Jean  Duroc's  daughter, 
which  did  not  yery  rapidly  subside.  But 
Antoinette  had  other  than  mere  casual 
admirers.  Michel  Latrobe  and  Pierre 
Fargoau,  the  conducteura  of  the  two  dili- 
gences alluded  to,  were  lovers,  who  hesi- 
tated not  to  declare  themselves,  though 
neither  could  truly  boast  that  he  had  gained 
any  advantage  over  his  rival,  for  her  smiles 
were  equally  bestowed  on  each.  To  greet 
with  soft  words  and  smiling  glances  all 
she  met,  appeared,  indeed,  to  be  the  mis- 
sion of  Antoinette  Duroc,  and  a  philoso- 
phical observer  might  have  regretted  that 
the  sphere  of  her  mfluence  was,  of  neces- 
sity, so  contracted ;  but,  perhaps,  it  was 
wide  enough.  The  aubergiste  himself  was 
also  a  man  of  popular  manners,  so  that  the 
chance  visitant  to  his  house  invariably  re- 
joiced in  the  good  fortune  that  had  con- 
ducted him  to  such  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 
The  autumn  of  18 —  was  waning  away, 
when  a  young  Frenchman,  whom  the  re- 
putation of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Meuse  had  lured  from  Paris,  found  himself 
late  one  evening  on  one  of  the  roads  that 
led  to  Champion.  Travelling  on  foot,  with 
his  knapsack  at  his  back  and  his  sketch- 
book in  his  hand,  he  had  ascended  by  the 
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banks  of  that  famous  river  all  the  way  from 
Liege  to  Sedan,  and  wishing  to  complete 
his  tour  of  that  part  of  the  country  by  a 
visit  to  the  Ardennes,  had  recrossed  the 
Belgian  frontier  at  Bouillon,  and  proceed- 
ing by  St.  Hubert,  purposed  to  make  his 
way  through  the  forest  to  La  Roche,  and 
then  foUow  the  course  of  that  picturesque 
stream  the  Ourthe,  and  so  terminate  his 
pedestrian  journey  at  the  place  from 
whence  he  set  out.  A  pebble,  however, 
stopped  his  progress.  At  a  short  distance 
from  Champion,  where  a  brawling  torrent 
crossed  his  path,  he  trod  awry  upon  some 
stepping-stones,  twisted  his  aiile,  and 
pulled  up  lame.  He  tried  to  get  on,  but 
the  pain  was  so  great  he  was  forced  to  re- 
linquish the  attempt,  and  sat  down  by  the 
road-side  till  it  had  in  some  degree  abated. 
Meantime  the  shades  of  evening  deepened, 
and  it  appeared  very  probable  that  he 
would  have  to  pass  the  night  in  the  forest. 
Henri  de  Gourville — so  the  young  French- 
man was  named — ^was  fond  enough  of  ad- 
venture, but  to  "  coucher  a  la  heUe  HoiU?'* 
with  a  sprained  ankle,  did  not  exactly  en- 
ter into  his  ideas  of  pleasant  peregrination. 
He  shouted,  therefore,  as  loud  as  he  could, 
in  the  hope,  though  it  was  but  faint,  that 
some  cottager  might  hear  him,  and  come 
to  his  assistance.  He  was  more  successfol 
than  he  had  much  right  to  expect,  for  at 
the  third  cry  he  gave,  an  answering  voice 
replied,  and  presently,  through  the  gloom, 
he  saw  a  man  approaching.  It  was  a 
wood-cutter,  who,  accompanied  by  his 
dog,  was  returning  homeward  along  the 
road  by  which  Henri  de  Gourville  intend- 
ed to  have  proceeded.  To  his  inquiry  as 
to  whether  any  gite  was  near  where  he 
could  obtain  a  bed,  he  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  only  half  a  mile — "un 
petit  quart  de  lieue" — separated  him  from 
the  best  auberge  in  the  forest.  The  man 
had  good  reason  for  calling  it  the  best, 
since  it  was  the  only  one,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment Henri  de  Gourville  was  not  ovemice 
about  the  shelter  it  afforded,  his  principal 
object  being  to  secure  a  roof  for  nis  head 
and  rest  for  his  damaged  limb.  Half  a 
mile,  however,  is  infinite  space  for  one  who 
is  unable  to  walk  a  yard,  and  if  the  wood- 
cutter, whom  he  promised  a  five-franc 
piece  for  his  pains,  had  not  consented  to 
carry  him  on  his  back  to  Champion,  day- 
light might  have  dawned  before  he  reach- 
ed that  hospitable  threshold.  As  it  was, 
he  arrived  there  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
not,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  most  tri- 
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nmphant  style,  for  pick-a-baok  consorts  ill 
with  dignity,  but  in  safety,  which  was  the 
more  material  thing. 

^*  Here  is  a  gentleman,  Monsienr  Du- 
roo,"  said  the  wood-cutter,  entering  the 
kitchen  of  the  auherge  with  the  live  bur- 
den which  had  replaced  his  own  load  of 
&gots — *'here  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
hurt  himself  on  the  road  from  St.  Hubert, 
and  wants  a  bed,  and  most  likely  a  supper, 
for  at  this  time  of  night,  you  see,  one  is 
mostly  hunffry." 

"  He  can  naye  both  and  welcome,"  said 
the  master  of  the  house,  coming  forward 
from  the  wood-fire  which  was  blazing 
briskly  on  the  hearth.  "Gently,  Fran- 
pois  I  Here,  sir,  lower  yourself  mto  this 
chair  for  the  moment ;  you  shall  be  moved 
into  the  saion  immediately.  Antoinette !" 

*'  I  am  here,  father,"  replied  a  voice  so 
sweet,  that,  forgetting  the  pain  which  he 
felt,  Henri  de  Gourville  hastily  looked 
towards  the  door  by  which  the  speaker 
entered.  The  bright  light  of  the  beechen 
fire  fell  frdl  upon  the  slender  figure  of  a 
tall  girl,  revealing,  if  not  her  features  in 
their  full  erpression,  enough  to  dhow  that 
beauty  was  certainly  her  portion.  **  I  am 
here,  father,"  she  repeated,  "what  do  you 
desire  ?" 

"  My  child,"  said  the  avhergiste^  "  Fran- 
cois, Uie  wood-cutter  of  La  Fosse,  has 
brought  in  a  gentleman  who  has  met  with 
an  accident.  Let  the  best  bed  up-stairs 
be  got  ready,  while  I  see  to  his  hurt,  and 
what  else  he  may  require." 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Henri  de  Gour- 
ville, "  now  that  I  am  in  this  chair,  I  don't 
feel  in  any  hurry  to  leave  it ;  we  will  talk 
about  bed  by-and-by.  It  is  no  great  acci- 
dent, only  a  sprained  ankle,  which  pro- 
vented  me  from  walking  any  ftirther.  If 
mademoiselle  will  be  good  enough  to  ^ve 
me  a  little  vinegar  and  warm  water  to 
bathe  it,  I  dare  say  I  shall  manage  very 
well." 

"Oh,  willingly,  sir,"  returned  Antoin- 
ette, in  the  same  sofl  accents  as  before. 
"  I  am  sure  whatever  my  father  and  I  can 
do  we  will — ^with  the  very  greatest  plea- 
sure." 

She  lit  a  candle  as  she  spoke,  and  pre- 
pared to  get  what  was  wanted.  Henri  de 
Gourville  gave  the  money  he  had  prom- 
ised to  the  wood-cutter,  who,  afler  many 
reverences,  was  about  to  take  his  depart- 
ure, when  the  m^bergiste  stopped  him. 

"  Wait  a  moment,'*  he  said,  "  and  as- 
sist me  to  lift  monsieur  into  the  Bdhn  ;  he 
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must  not  remain  in  such  a  place  as  this, 
and  you  know  he  cannot  walk.  Our  nA- 
nagej  sir,"  he  continued,  addressing  Henri, 
"  is  a  very  small  one — ^my  daughter  and 
myself  that  is  all — except  a  stable-maa 
who  also  works  on  the  few  acres  that  I 
call  .my  own.  But,  thanks  to  the  ban 
DieUy  we  need  no  more,  for  you  under- 
stand, monsieur,  that  the  life  we  lead  here 
is  very  simple." 

"It  seems  very  comfortable,  however,»» 
replied  Henri,  whose  eyes  instinctively 
followed  the  movements  of  Antoinette — 
"very  comfortable — charming  I  should 
say — ^that  is,  I  mean,  extremely  pleasant, 
to  have  only — not  to  be  troubled  with 
stupid  servants,  who  are  always  in  the 
WOT,  and  never  do  what  one  wishes." 

There  was  a  little  confusion  in  these  re- 
marks, but  Monseur  Duroc  answered  as  if 
ho  felt  their  fiill  value. 

"Exactly,  sir,"  he  said.  "  That  is  quite 
my  opinion.  For  in  my  itat  of  an  auher* 
gi8te\  could  not  feel  at  ease  if  I  did  not 
see  myself  that  my  guests  were  properly 
attended.  Be  careful,  Fran9ois,  not  to 
jerk  the  chair  suddenly — there — steady, 
across  the  passage,  keep  the  light  near  us, 
Antoinette  I" 

With  these  directions  the  removal  of 
Monsieur  de  Gourville  into  the  salon  was 
effected  without  trouble.  The  wood-cut- 
ter was  then  dismissed,  and  Henri  was 
left  alone  with  his  attentive  host  and  his 
beautiful  daughter. 

Their  first  care  was  to  rdieve  the  pain 
of  his  swollen  foot,  Antoinette's  own 
hands  fomenting  the  suffering  part,  while 
Jean  Duroc,  who  stood  by  with  the  neces- 
sary appliances,  repeatedly  thanked  le  ham 
Dieti  that  nothing  worse  had  happened. 

"  If  monsieur  had  unfortimately  broken 
his  leg  he  should  have  been  in  despair,  for 
there  was  not  a  surgeon  within  five  leagues. 
To-morrow,  he  made  no  doubt,  monsieur 
would  be  able  to  resume  his  journey,  and 
then  all  would  be  well.  But  monsieur,  as 
Fran9ois  had  said,  must  be  hungry  as  wdl 
as  tired.  It  was  fortunately  the  best  sea- 
son of  the  year  for  the  table :  he  had  a 
hare  and  several  grives  in  the  larder,  be- 
sides some  of  the  excellent  mutton  for 
which  the  Ardennes  was  famous, — so  that 
monsieur  would  find  plenty  to  eat ;  and 
then,  for  wine,  he  had  a  quality  that  could 
not  be  surpassed  in  Paris  itself" 

"That  may  very  well  be,"  said  Henri, 
laughing,  "  for  I,  who  have  lived  in  Paris 
a  good  deal,  know  perfectly  that  the  most 
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execrable  staff  is  drunk  there  imder  the 
very  falsest  pretences." 

"Ah,  those  great  cities  I"  exclaimed 
Monfiiear  Duroc,  lifting  up  his  eyes. 
•*  But  temptations  abound  in  them  which 
cannot  exist  in  the  country.  We  are  sim- 
ple and  honest  here,  and  that  is  all  we  can 
say  for  ourselves.  Come,  Antoinette, 
monsieur's  supper,  and  then,  let  us  hope, 
a  good  night's  repose." 

'*  I  have  oertaimy  &llen  on  my  legs  here, 
though  one  of  them  is  not  very  sound  at 
present,"  soliloquised  Henri,  when  Jean 
Duroc  and  his  daughter  had  left  the  room. 
*'  Here  is  an  avbtrgiste^  than  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  find  anybody  more  pious, 
with  an  excellent  bill  of  fare,  and  a  daugh- 
ter like  an  angel!  What  magnificent 
eyes  she  has  I  Monsieur  Duroc,  too,  must 
have  been  a  handsome  man  in  his  day ; 
but  I  don't  like  his  mouth ;  it  is  too  small 
and  well-formed ;  hers  is  Uke  it — ^indeed, 
she  resembles  her  father — but  a  pretty 
mouth  is  by  no  means  an  objection  in  a 
woman.  What  is  her  age  now  ?  I  should 
fiay  about  two  or  three-and-twenty.  I 
wonder  she  is  not  married  I  But  that  is 
the  misfortune  of  living  in  such  an  out-of- 
the-way  place  as  this:  there  is  nobody 
food  enough  for  her.  And  yet,  to  judge 
y  her  dress,  one  would  think  she  expect- 
ed the  arrival  of  a  lover  at  every  moment. 
I  had  no  notion  there  was  so  much  beauty 
in  this  part  of  Belgium ;  she  deserves  to 
have  been  bom  at  Bruges  I" 

Henri  de  Gourville  pursued  this  train  of 
thought  till  it  was  interrupted  by  thepre- 
parations  for  his  promised  supper.  These 
were  made  bv  Antoinette,  whose  empresse- 
merit  to  mate  the  traveller  comfortable 
was  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  her  &thor, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  her  ef- 
forts were  less  successful.  The  girl's 
manners,  indeed,  were  as  prepossessing  as 
her  person,  and  Henri  de  GrourviUe  very 
fiOOD.  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  charming  a  creature.  It 
might  be  vwiity,  or  it  might  be  something 
less  presumptuous,  but  it  appeared  to  him 
that  he  had  made  an  impression  on  the 
aubergiste^s  daughter,  "for" — ^he  argued 
to  himself  during  her  momentary  absence 
— ^"  she  could  hardly,  I  think,  be  so  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  every  chance  passen- 
ger :  it  is  not  kindness  only,  but  really  al- 
most tenderness,  this  often-repeated  in- 
quiry as  to  the  pain  I  suffer ;  and  then  the 
way  in  wliich  sue  asks  the  question,  the 
sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  the  eingular 


expression  in  those  large  dark  eyes  of 
hers;  yes,  I  must  be  very  careful,  or  I 
shall  be  doing  some  mischief  here." 

This  was  a  somewhat  hasty  conclusion 
to  arrive  at,  but  whether  the  handsome 
young  Parisian  were  right  or  wrong,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  "some  mischief"  had 
been  done  already,  or  he  would  scarcely 
have  felt  so  thankiul  for  the  accident  that 
promised  to  make  a  prisoner  of  him  for 
the  next  few  days — a  sprained  ankle  be- 
ing, as  he  speedy  discovered,  a  positive 
obstacle  to  immediate  pedestrianism.  He 
expressed  this  opinion  to  Monsieur  Duroc 
when  the  latter  made  his  appearance  to 
ask  him  what  wine  he  would  be  pleased  to 
order  with  his  supper,  and  not  content 
with  naming  one  sufficing  reason,  offered 
another. 

He  was,  he  sdd,  just  at  the  end  of  the 
money  which  he  had  provided  for  his  ex- 
cursion, and  to  obtain  more  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  send  to  Liege,  where 
a  sum  sufficient  for  the  next  three  months' 
expenses, — ^as  he  intended  to  pass  some 
time  in  Brussels, — had  been  lodged  in  a 
banker's  hands.  If  Monsieur  Duroc,  there- 
fore, had  no  objection,  he  proposed  to  stay 
at  the  auherge  until  he  could  procure  as 
much  as  he  might  require  fi-om  Liege — 
otherwise,  though  he  should  travel  with 
reluctance  and  some  inconvenience,  he 
must  endeavor  to  find  a  conveyance,  and 
remain  for  a  short  time,  he  feared,  a  debt- 
or for  the  accommodation  he  had  received 
at  Champion. 

To  this  statement,  which  was  not  liter- 
ally true,  Henri  de  Gourville  having  still 
a  few  loina  in  his  possession,  Monsieur 
Duroc  replied,  with  great  civility,  that  as 
to  any  trifling  expense  which  monsieur 
might  incur  during  the  time  he  rested  at 
the  auhergey  that  was  a  matter  of  not  the 
slightest  conscouence;  and  with  respect 
to  the  means  of  travelling,  there  was  the 
diligence  every  day  to  Li6ge,  though,  to 
be  sure,  it  was  generally  ful^  and  the  only 
way  to  secure  a  place  in  it  was  bv  sending 
word  to  Arlon.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  begged  monsieur  to  consider  that  it 
might  be  the  cause  of  permanent  injury  to 
him  if  he  used  his  foot  too  soon ;  that  as 
long  as  monsieur  chose  to  honor  Cham- 
pion with  his  presence  it  would  be  a  groat 
satisfaction  both  to  himself  and  daughter ; 
that,  thanks  to  the  hon  Dieu,  he  (Duroc) 
was  not,  after  all,  a  poor  man,  and  stood 
in  no  need  of  daily  pavment ;  and,  finally, 
that  if  monsieur  preferred,  for  his  own 
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reasons,  to  write  to  Liege  for  money, 
either  of , the  diligence  conducteurs — ^who 
were  both  perfectly  honest — could  be 
trusted  to  bring  back  any  amount  he 
might  think  proper  to  send  for.  In  any 
case,  he  (Duroc)  should  be  delighted  to 
place  himself  entirely  at  monsieur's  dis- 
posal. 

As  nothinff  could  be  more  satisfiictory 
than  this  reply,  Henri  de  Gourville  at  once 
announced  his  intention  of  profiting  by 
the  opportunity  of  sending  to  Li6ge,  in- 
stead of  setting  out  for  that  place  himself; 
the  arrangements  could  be  made  next 
day.  And  now  he  would  thank  his  host 
to  bring  him  a  bottle  of  that  fine  wine  he 
had  spoken  of;  he  left  the  choice  of  it  en- 
tirely to  Monsieur  Duroc. 

-Ajitoinette  had  entered  the  room  while 
Henri  was  speaking,  and  at  these  last 
words  her  eyes  were  bent  inquiringly  on 
her  fether,  who,  answering  her  look,  ob- 
served : 

"  No,  my  child,  you  have  enough  to  do 
this  evening  with  your  cuisine^ — ^you  will 
find  it  &mous,  monsieur,  I  promise  you, 
— I  will  go  to  the  cellar  myself  I  know 
the  kind  1  am  sure  that  Will  please  our 
guest.'* 

If  Antoinette  had  not  turned  away  her 
head  as  her  fiither  spoke,  Henri  de  Gour- 
ville might  have  read  something  in  her 
countenance  which  would  assuredly  have 
given  him  cause  for  fresh  conjecture,  but 
whether  it  would  have  disturbed  or  con- 
firmed the  ideas  he  had  already  indulged 
in,  is  a  question  that  I  shall  not  at  present 
discuss.  Let  us  finish  the  events  of  the 
evening :  the  supper  and  wine  were  both  as 
good  as  Monsieur  Duroc  had  boasted ;  the 
traveller's  bed  was  fiir  better  than  could 
have  been  expected  in  the  heart  of  the 
Ardennes;  and  the  traveller  himself  slept 
as  well  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  H6tel  de 
I'Europe  at  Liege,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  I  ever  put  up  at. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
his  sleep  womd  have  been  quite  so  sound 
had  he  overheard  the  brief  conversation 
which  took  place  between  Jean  Duroc 
and  bis  daugnter  in  the  room  beneath 
him,  aft^r  he  had  been  assisted  to  his 
chamber. 

"  Was  that  the  same  wine^  fiither  ?"  she 
asked;  ^4t  did  not  produce  the  usual 
effect." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  replied. 

>'  Tour  purpose,  then,  at  last  is 
changed?"  she  said. 


Jean  Duroc  did  not  this  time  return  an 
immediate  answer.  ^^  I  am  thinking,"  at 
last  he  muttered. 

After  another  pause  he  continued : 

"  It  is  Michel  Latrobe  who  comes  up 
from  Luxembourg  to-morrow,  is  it  not? 
Yes,  I  remember,  I  saw  him  on  his  way 
down  this  afternoon.  Which  do  you  like 
best,  Antoinette — ^Michel  or  Pierre  ?" 

"I  care  for  neither,"  she  answered; 
"  but  if  I  had  to  choose  between  them, 
Michel  is  much  the  better  tempered,  and 
the  best-looking  of  the  two." 

"  Ah,  but  Pierre  Fargeau  is  the  clever- 
er fellow.  He  is  the  man  to  do  what  I 
want  just  now;  so  I  must  wait  another 
day." 

^*Wait?  For  what?" 

"  No  matter at  present." 

"  But" — she  spoke  with  unaccustomed 
hesitation — "will  Ac" — she  pointed  up- 
wards— "  will  he — come  down — ^to-morrow 
morning?" 

Jean  Duroc  regarded  his  daughter  with 
a  look  of  strange  meaning. 

"  To-morrow?  Ah — and  next  day  too, 
perhaps." 

Antoinette  returned  her  fether's  glance 
with  one  of  deep  scrutiny.  She  said  noth- 
ing more,  however,  but,  taking  a  li^ht| 
went  up-stairs.  At  Henri  de  GourviSe's 
door  sne  paused ;  her  hand  was  on  the 
latch  for  a  moment,  she  then  withdrew  it, 
and  noiselessly  crossed  the  corridor  to  her 
own  room.  When  morning  dawned  she 
was  still  sitting  by  her  bedside,  with  her 
own  door  just  ajar.  At  that  hour  she 
came  forth,  once  more  stopped  to  listen  at 
the  head  of  the  staircase,  and  then  with  a 
sigh  which  seemed  to  relieve  her  bosom 
of  a  heavy  weight,  descended  to  her  daily 
avocations. 

n. 

Although  it  would  have  been  by  no 
means  advisable,  and  indeed,  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  Henri  de  Gourville  to  have  con- 
tinued his  journey  on  foot,  he  found  his 
sprained  ankle  so  much  better  next  morn- 
ing, that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  feign 
rather  more  lameness  than  he  felt,  in  or&t 
to  justify  his  proposed  stay  at  the  avberae. 
This  was  not  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  "carefol"  plan  on  which  he  had  de- 
termined the  night  before,  but  consistency 
in  a  young  gentleman  of  five-and-twenty, 
who  happened,  moreover,  to  have  &llen  m 
love,  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  of 
French  liuman  nature. 
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Jean  Duroc,  who  was  the  first  to  meet 
his  guest,  accosted  hun  with  an  ah-  of 
much  friendly  sympathy.  It  did  him 
good,  he  said,  to  see  monsieur  looking  so 
well,  though  he  feared  (as  he  pointed  to 
the  stick  on  which  Henri  leant)  that  all 
was  not  quite  right  with  him  yet. 

**  Msus  9a,"  he  added,  "  c'est  un  de  ces 
petits  malheurs  que  le  bon  Dieu  nous  en- 
Toie,  de  temps  en  temps,  pour  nous  faire 
rappeler  que  c'est  lui  qui  a  fait  les  mem- 
bres  dont  nous  sommes  si  ficrs." 

He  then,  after  the  feshion  of  his  class, 
related  how  he  had  once  been  laid  up  for 
six  weeks,  in  consequence  of  his  hatchet 
having  slipped  while  he  was  felling  a  tree 
in  the  forest ;  and  having  expatiated  on 
that  accident,  and  the  resignation  with 
which  he  had  borne  it,  changed  the  topic 
to  Monsieur  de  Gourville's  affairs,  and 
informed  him  that  he  had  been  turning 
over  in  his  mind  the  subject  of  the  money, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  it 
was  a  matter  of  some  importance,  he  had 
fixed  upon  the  conducteur  who  was  to  re- 
turn from  Luxembourg  on  the  morrow  as 
the  fittest  person  to  take  charge  of  the 
order  on  the  banker  at  Liege. 

"  You  can  supply  me  with  the  means  of 
writing,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Henri,  "  for  I 
have  only  my  pencil  and  sketch-book  in 
my  knapsack." 

'Jean  Duroc  smiled.  "  If  it  depended," 
he  said,  "  upon  the  use  I  make  of  them, 
you  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  finding  any- 
thing fit  for  the  purpose  at  Champion.  I 
can  employ  my  hanas  for  any  kind  of  hard 
labor,  to  get  an  honest  living,  but  writing 
18  rather  beyond  me ;  I  leave  that  to  my 
daughter.  She  was  taught  at  the  school 
of  the  reverend  fathers  at  St.  Hubert,  and 
can  use  her  pen  as  well  as  any  one  in  this 
part  of  the  country ;  it  is  she  who  writes 
for  all  I  require  at  distant  places,  so  I 
make  no  doubt  she  can  furnish  you  with 
what  is  necessary.  Time,  however,  does 
not  press  about  that,  only  when  it  suits 
the  convenience  of  monsieur  he  can  pre- 
pare the  letter. 

Jean  Duroc  then  begged  that  his  guest 
would  excuse  him  if  he  absented  himself 
from  the  auberge  for  a  time,  as  he  had  the 
business  of  his  farm  to  attend  to  ;  An- 
toinette would  do  everything  that  might  be 
required,  and  he  trusted  that  when  he  had 
the  honor  of  seeing  monsieur  again  his 
health  would  be  still  more  improved.  No 
licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
could  have  expressed  himself  more  cour- 


teously, or,  it  may  be,  with  more  sin- 
cerity. 

Alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  Ardennes, 
with  the  lovely  girl  to  whom  he  had  sud- 
denly lost  his  heart  I  How  could  Fate  be 
more  propitious  to  Henri  de  Gourville  ? 
And  pruaence  and  forbearance?  Ah! 
they  were  clean  forgotten.  When  was  it 
ever  otherwise? 

Throughout  that  delicious  autumn  morn- 
ing, with  the  bright  sun  streaming  full  upon 
him,  Henri  rested  upon  a  rustic  sort  of  a 
bench  that  was  placed  beneath  the  win- 
dows outside  the  attherge^  but  not  to 
muse  in  silence  on  the  tranquil  beauty  of 
the  scene.  Like  Desdemona  in  the  midst 
of  her  "house  affairs,"  the  aubergiste^s 
daughter  would  come  and  linger  near 
where  he  sat  to  listen  to  what  he  had 
to  say,  which,  if  not  quite  so  fiill  of  mov- 
ing incidents  as  the  discourse  of  Othello, 
had  in  it  matter  to  her  of  nearly  as  much  in- 
terest. But  notwithstanding  the  charm  of 
the  situation,  her  manner  was  not  so  free 
from  restraint  as  it  had  been  on  the  pre- 
vious evening :  on  the  contrary,  there  was 
an  embarrassment,  at  moments  almost  to 
coldness,  in  her  words,  which  Henri — who 
was  really  doing  his  best — could  not  at  all 
account  for. 

"  Antoinette,"  he  sjud  —  for  he  had 
speedily  taken  advantage  of  the  j)rivilege8 
of  an  inn  to  call  her  by  her  Christian  name 
—  "I  am  afraid  you  must  think  me  a 
great  havard  to  talk  to  you  so  much  about 
myself,  and  not  have  paid  you  the  com- 
pliment of  asking  your  own  history  and 
that  of  your  father,  for  though  you  are  al- 
most alone  here  in  the  forest,  your  lives 
cannot  have  passed  without  something  to 
tell  of,  and— 1  don't  know  why,  but  I  can 
scarcely  fancy  that  Monsieur  Duroc  has 
been  always  an  inn-keeper;  there  is  that 
about  him  which  seems  to  say  he  was  for- 
merly accustomed  to  more  active  pursuits. 
Am  I  right  in  my  coniecture  ?" 

Antoinette's  cheek  had  turned  very  pale 
during  a  part  of  this  address,  but  she  re- 
covered herself  before  Henri  had  ended 
his  speech,  though  she  answered  with  some 
hesitation. 

"  I  believe,"  she  replied,  "  my  father  was 
once  in  the  army,  but  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member we  have  lived  at  Champion,  and 
— and — scarcely  any  one — ^that  is — so  very 
few  people  come  to — ^to  stay  with  us — that 
— that  nothing,  you  know,  can  happen." 

"I  don't  quite  agree  with  you,"  said 
Henri,  smiling;   "now  here  am  I — alto- 
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gether  unknown  to  you  yesterday,  and 
your  guest  to-day — ^reeling  myseff  quite 
at  home  with  your  excellent  fiither  and 
your  pretty  self.  When  I  go  away,  per- 
naps  you  will  tell  the  next  traveller  the 
same  story,  that  nobody  comes  here.'* 

"  When  you  go  away !"  exclaimed  An- 
toinette, again  turning  deadly  pale  — 
"  ah,  that  indeed  is  what  I  want  to  speak 
of.  You  are  not  able  to  do  so  now — ^your 
foot  still  gives  you  psdn  ?" 

"Mon  Dieu!"  returned  Henri,  in  a 
tone  of  pique,  "  you  do  not  wish  me  gone 
already  r" 

"No — ^no, — ^yes — yes, — oh,  what  can  I 
say  ?  Tou  may  never  have  so  good  an 
opportunity.  Why  should  you  wish  to 
remain  ?" 

"  Why,  Antoinette  ?  Can  you  ask  that 
question  ?  Because,"  he  went  on  rapidly, 
seizing  her  hand  as  he  spoke — "  because, 
Antoinette,  I  love  you ; — you  must  have 
seen  it  in  my  eyes,  have  Imown  that  my 
lips  were  trembling  to  tell  it.  Tes,  beau- 
tifiil  girl,  I  swear  to  you  that  my  heart 
has  been  filled  with  your  image  from  the 
first  moment  I  saw  your  heavenly  fiuse." 

"Ah,  would  to  Heaven,  monsieur,  that 
you  had  never  seen  it  I  But  this  will 
never  do.  You  have  said  so  much,  that 
I,  in  my  turn,  must  speak.  Whatever 
happens  this  evening,  however  jfriendly 
my  father  may  appear,  be  constantly  on 
your  guard:  above  aU,  diink  no  more 
of  his  wine." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,  Antoinette. 
You  surely  do  not  mean " 

The  quick  jingling  of  bells  was  suddenly 
heard,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  arose  from  the 
road  that  led  into  the  forest. 

"It  is  the  diligence  from  Liege,"  said 
Antoinette.  "I  cannot,  I  dare  not  say 
more ; — but  be  warned." 

The  diligence  came  in  sight  before  she 
had  done  speaking,  and  drew  up.  The 
C07iducteur^  a  tall,  spare,  sallow  man,  who 
looked  double  his  real  age,  got  down  and 
crossed  over  to  the  auherge. 

"Bonjour,  Mam'selle  Antoinette,"  he 
said :  "  1  saw  Monsieur  Duroc  in  the  for- 
est just  now,  close  to  the  new  bridge  over 
the  Wane,  and  we  walked  up  the  hill  to- 
gether. He  told  me  of  a  message  for 
Liege.  Ah,  'scusez,  monsieur,  you  per- 
haps are  the  gentleman  who  is  to  send  it  ?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  HenrL  "  You  know 
Monsieur  n6naux,  the  banker,  in  the  Rue 
St.  Laraben  ?" 

"  Oh,  perfectly  monsieur.    I  often  carry 


sums  of  money  to  his  house  from  Arlon, 
Marche,  and  other  places.  If  your  letter 
is  ready  to-morrow  on  my  return,  I  will 
take  charge  of  it  and  bring  back  the  an- 
swer. Good  day,  sir.  Adieu,  Mam^selle 
Antoinette;  your  &ther  said  he  sKould 
soon  be  home." 

The  cond%Act€ur^&ih2iati^j  rejoined  the 
diligence^  wMch  drove  off  amid  another 
doud  of  dust,  and  Henri,  who  was  all 
anxiety  to  renew  the  conversation  with 
the  aubergiate^B  daughter,  turned  round 
to  interrogate  her;  but  she  had  silently 
disappeared.  He  called  to  her  by  name, 
but  received  no  answer,  and  was  left  to 
meditate  upon  the  sudden  communication 
she  had  made.  The  adventure  in  which 
he  was  involyed  was  strange  and  ftill  of 
mystery.  Antoinette's  agitation,  wMch 
so  strilungly  contrasted  with  her  previous 
placid  manner,  was  evidently  caused  by 
some  strong  motive. 

"It  must,"  he  thought,  "be  a  very 
powerful  one  to  induce  her  to  raise  doubts 
m  my  mind  to  the  prejudice  of  her  own 
&ther !  Of  what  am  I  to  suspect  him? 
A  design  upon  my  purse  ?  Her  emotion 
respectmg  the  wine  can  only  mean  th^ 
and  something  of  the  kind  must  have 
happened  here  before,  or  why  should  she 
warn  me  against  it  ?  Still,  if  his  object 
was  to  intoxicate  me,  he  might  have  tried 
the  experiment  last  night.  Ah,  but  I  for- 
got :  he  had  already  heard  me  say  I  was 
without  money.  It  is  true  the  proposi- 
tion about  sending  to  Liege  originated 
with  me.  Yet  his  opposition  was  very 
faint,  and  disappeared  entirely  before  his 
own  suggestion.  Yes,  I  begin  to  see  the 
matter  pretty  clearly ;  he  wishes  to  make 
me  a  bird  worth  plucking.  I  can  quite 
understand  being  robbed  by  an  innkeeper ; 
it  is  their  mHier  to  fleece  everybody ;  but 
this  girl  seemed  in  such  terror  when  she 
spoke,  and  I  remember  how  pale  she 
grew  when  I  talked  of  going  away.  She 
cannot  have  been  privy  to  anything  worse 
than  robbery !  Mafoi  t  this  would  make  a 
fine  situation  for  Eugene  Suel  I  must 
mind,  though,  what  I  am  about,  for  this 
is  an  awkward  part  of  the  world  to  be 
caught  in  a  trap.  Ah,  here  comes  Mon- 
sieur ^  le  bon  Dieu'  himself^  with  a  hare 
in  his  hand  and  a  gun  over  his  shoulder ; 
a  bracofmieTy  I  sunpose,  as  well  as  an  au- 
bergiste.  I  am  sate,  however,  for  the  pre- 
sent,  and  must  look  out  for  the  future. 
Above  all  he  must  not  perceive  that  I  sus- 
pect him." 
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Accordingly,  when  John  Duroo  drew 
near,  after  congratolatmg  him  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his  sport,  Henri  mentioned  haying 
seen  the  conducteur^  and  proposed  that  he 
should  now  write  to  the  banker  at  Liege. 
The  cmbergiate  was  overjoyed  that  mon- 
sieur felt  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  ca- 
pable, as  he  innocently  said,  of  imder- 
taking  that  labor,  and  proceeded  with 
alacrity  to  fetch  the  writing  materials 
from  nis  daughter's  chamber.  Henri, 
who  still  declared  himself  very  lame,  was 
then  assisted  by  Monsieur  Duroc  into  the 
salon,  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  considera* 
tion,  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Champion,  Oct  4, 18—. 
**  Sib, — As  I  am  confined  bere  by  an  accident 
at  some  distance  from  a  post-towD,  I  write  to  re- 
quest that  yoa  will  confide  to  the  bearer  of  this 
letter  two  hundred  francs,  which  amount  I  b^ 
yoa  will  deduct  flrom  the  value  which,  I  am  ad- 
vised, was  placed  to  my  credit  with  you  on  the 
26th  ultimo  by  MM.  Duvaux  et  C*%  of  Parki. 
**  Your  obedient  servant, 

**  Henbi  De  GouBvnxi." 

"I  think  I  have  turned  the  difficulty," 
said  Henri,  after  reading  what  he  had 
written.  "  Monsieur  Duroc  can  scarcely 
be  so  needy  a  rogue  as  to  be  tempted  by 
a  paltry  two  hundred  francs  to  practise 
against  me.  That  sum  appears  quite 
enough  for  my  alleged  purpose,  and  as  to 
whether  I  have  much  or  httle  remaining 
in  the  bank  of  M.  Henaux,  my  worthy 
host,  in  case  he  should  take  the  liberty  of 
peeping  into  my  letter,  will  not  be  greatly 
enlightened.  I  suppose  I  must  leave  that 
consideration  to  his  honor,  as  sealing  wax 
does  not  seem  to  be  amongst  the  episto- 
lary '  properties'  of  Mademoiselle  Antoi- 
nette." 

With  an  involuntary  sigh,  conjured  up 
bv  her  name,  Henri  then  rose,  and,  taking 
his  sketch-book,  limped  out  of  the  ^alon 
to  add  the  exterior  of  the  auberge — all  un- 
attractive as  it  was,  in  an  artistical  point  of 
view — ^to  his  collectic^n.  He  was  met  at 
the  door  by  Monsieur  Duroc,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  letter,  and  who,  after  again  pro- 
mising to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
duct^uVy  insisted  on  being  permitted  to 
support  him  to  the  spot  where  ho  propos- 
ed to  make  the  sketch,  declaring  at  the 
same  time  that  monsieur  did  his  humble 
abode  &r  too  much  honor.  The  avher- 
giste  then  returned  to  the  house  to  assist, 
he  said,  in  preparing  dinner.  What  else 
he  did  may  also  be  briefly  told. 


His  first  proceeding  was  to  open  the 
letter,  and,  although  he  professed  to  be 
no  great  clerk,  he  very  soon  mastered  its 
contents. 

"Notre  voyageur,"  he  muttered,  '*est 
assez  fin:  oependant,  il  saura  un  de  ces 
jours  qu'il  y  en  a  de  plus  rus6s  que  lui." 

He  then  gave  a  glance  at  the  spot  where 
Henri  was  seated,  and  observing  that  he 
was  closel^r  occupied  with  his  drawings 
went  np-stairs  to  the  room  in  which  the 
youn^  man  had  slept.  Taking  down 
Henri's  knapsack  from  the  peg  where  it 
hung,  he  immediately  began  to  examine 
it.  A  pocket-book  met  his  view,  in  which 
were  some  letters.  He  glanced  hastily  at 
the  superscriptions,  an/fizing  upon  one 
which  bore  tne  Paris  postmark,  and  was 
addressed  to  Monsieur  de  GourviUe  at 
M6zieres,  tore  it  open  and  rapidly  read  it 
through.  "Three  thousand  francs,"  he 
exclaimed;  "that  is  something  worth 
having.  Mon  bon  monsieur,  nous  allons 
faire  un  petit  changement  a  votre  insu  ;** 
saying  which,  he  quickly  replaced  the  let- 
ter in  the  pocket-book,  repacked  the 
knapsack,  restored  it  to  its  place,  and  de- 
scended to  the  lower  part  of  the  house  in 
search  of  his  daughter.  He  found  her 
standing  before  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  atSerge  that  looked  out  upon  the 
road. 

"  Ma  fille,"  he  said,  "  bring  those  writ- 
ing things  into  my  own  apartment;  1 
have  something  for  you  to  do." 

Antoinette  obeyed,  and  followed  her 
fether  into  a  small  room  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  where  she  remained  closeted 
with  him  for  half  an  hour.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time  they  both  came  out 
again.  The  bright  eyes  of  Antoinette 
were  dimmed  with  tears,  and  the  well- 
foimed  mouth  of  Jean  Duroo  wore  not 
the  most  amiaUe  expression. 

m. 

It  wanted  about  half  an  hour  to  sunset, 
and  Henri  de  Gourville  was  just  putting 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  sketch  when  a 
miller,  with  a  sack  of  flour  hanging  across 
the  loins  of  his  horse,  rode  up  to  the 
auberge  and  inquired  for  Monsieur  Duroa 
A  miller  is  a  man  who  has  generally  a  frill 
budget  of  news  to  deliver  wherever  he 
goes,  and  the  aubergiste  hawg  asked  him 
m,  he  fastened  the  rein  of  his  animal  to  a 
hook  in  the  door-post,  and  willingly  obey- 
ed the  invitation. 
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It  would  seem  that  for  some  snch  op- 
portunity as  this  Antoinette  had  been 
waiting,  for  no  sooner  were  the  miller  and 
her  fiither  seated  to  discuss  the  news  over 
a  chopine  of  wine,  than,  quietly  stealing 
out  of  the  house,  she  crept  to  a  clump  of 
trees  on  one  side,  from  whence  she  was 
able  to  attract  Monsieur  de  Gourville's  at- 
tention without  being  overheard  within. 
He  approached  her  with  a  fiir  quicker  step 
than  a  sprained  ankle  usually  permits,  and 
observing  the  agitation  she  was  in,  eager- 
ly demanded  the  cause.  "It  concerns 
yourself"  she  said,  "  and  narrowly.  I 
have  already  warned  you  against  my  &r 
ther ;  I  have  more  reason  than  ever  to  do 
so  now.  You  recollect  the  letter  you 
gave  him  when  you  left  the  house  ?" 

"Certainly.    What  of  it?" 

"  Since  than  I  have  been  shut  up  with 
him  in  his  private  room,  when  he  com- 
pelled me,  in  spite  of  all  the  objections  I 
made,  to  rewrite  that  letter.  There  are 
many  acts  of  connivance  on  my  part 
which  I  repent,  though  till  this  hour  I 
never  guessed  to  what  they  might  extend. 
At  present  I  tremble  to  think  I  compre- 
hend their  entire  wickedness.  My  fether 
has  resolved  to  possess  himself  of  all  the 
money  which  the  banker  at  Liege  has  re- 
ceived for  you.  He  has  learnt,  by  some 
means,  how  much  that  is.  Three  thou- 
sand francs  is  the  sum.  My  father  has  a 
terrible  power  at  his  will.  It  was  vain 
for  me  to  resist :  I  did  what  he  command- 
ed. The  letter  is  again  written,  but  more 
briefly.  It  tells  M.  Henaux  to  send  by 
the  bearer  the  whole  of  the  value,  naming 
the  amount,  which  he  had  for  you  from 
Paris.  But  this  is  not  all.  I  could  read 
a  darker  purpose  in  his  countenance.    To 

rob  you  is  not "  Antoinette  gasped  for 

breath — "  is  not  enough  /" 

"  Gracious  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Henri, 
"what  villainy!  But  I  can  resist  it. 
Happily,  at  this  moment,  a  new  comer  is 
here,  who  shall  aid  me  to  arrest  this  mise^ 
rabley 

"Beware  of  what  you  do!"  returned 
Antoinette,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
"That  new  comer  is  no  stranger  here. 
He  knows  more,  I  fear,  of  my  father's  se- 
crets than  even  I  suspect.  That  I  should 
call  hiTTi  my  father !  Listen  patiently  to 
what  more  I  have  to  say,  which,  indeed, 
must  be  quic^y  said.  I  now  perceive  to 
what  end  other  travellers  have  been  stu- 
pefied by  his  wine.  At  first  I  laughed  at 
It  as  a  joke  of  which  I  could  not  guess  the 


meaning.  But  one  day  my  father  took 
out  a  purse  which  I  remembered  having 
seen  in  the  hand  of  one  of  these  travel 
lers  a  short  time  before.  I  epoke  of  it, 
and  he  said  the  cmberge  was  but  a  poor 
thing  by  itself  I  then  understood  that  a 
robbery  had  taken  place,  and  I  cried — 
bitterly.  My  fether  promised  me  gold 
ear-rings  if  I  would  dry  my  tears  and  for- 
get wlmt  had  happened.  Alas !  I  agreed. 
That  was  my  first  fiiult :  others  followed. 
I  degraded  myself  to  wear  fine  clothes. 
But  one  thing  always  caused  me  great  sur- 
prise. After  the  travellers  went  to  bed  I 
saw  them  no  more.  When  I  asked  what 
had  become  of  them,  my  fether  always 
replied  that  they  went  away  very  early, 
and  I  did  not  dare  to  question  him  further. 
Ah !  but  now  it  is  too  clear — ^they  never 
went  at  all !" 

She  paused  for  a  moment  to  recover 
from  her  emotion,  while  Henri  remained 
perfectly  speechless. 

"  It  is,"  she  went  on,  "  to  save  you  from 
their  fate — ^I  care  not  at  what  cost  to 
others — ^that  I  am  here.  My  fethcr's  pur- 
poses respecting  your  money  being  effect- 
ed, I  foresee  what  will  follow.  He  will 
have  recourse  to  his  wine.  Do  not  refuse 
what  he  offers.  I  have  the  means  of  ren- 
dering the  attempt  harmless.  You  must 
feign  to  be  overcome  by  that  which  you 
shall  be  given  to  drink,  but  let  it  only  ap- 
pear by  very  slow  degrees.  This  will  give 
time  for  what  else  I  meditate  for  your  res- 
cue. Whichever  way  we  turn  there  is  peril. 
If  you  were  to  offer  a  show  of  resistance 
at  present,  or  let  it  appear  that  you  en- 
tertained any  suspicion,  it  would  be  &tal. 
Only  have  courage — as  I  must  have — and 
great  courage  too — ^for  it  is  my  &ther  I 
sacrifice." 

She  hurried  away,  and  entered  the 
house  by  the  side-door  from  whence  she 
had  issued,  leaving  Henri  de  Gourville  in 
no  very  enviable  state  of  mind.  A  mur- 
derer for  his  host,  and  Antoinette  the 
daughter  of  such  a  man,  not  altogether 
guiltless;  his  own  danger,  too,  so  near  I 
It  was  the  latter  circumstance,  however, 
which  roused  him. 

Apparently  the  conversation  between 
Jean  Duroc  and  his  friend  had  not  ended 
without  a  bargain,  for  the  latter  came  out 
of  the  miherge^  imloaded  his  beast,  and 
carried  the  flour  inside :  there  was  then  a 
somewhat  boisterous  leave-taking  at  the 
door,  and  the  miller  rode  off,  observing  as 
he  did  so  that  he  should  call  for  his  sack 
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on  his  way  home  that  night,  if  he  had 
time.  Monsieur  Duroc  then  came  up  to 
Henri,  who  had  returned  to  his  old  place, 
and  seeing  him  about  to  close  his  oook, 
begged  permission  to  see  the  sketch. 

"It  was  wonderful,"  he  said.  "He 
never  could  comprehend  how  such  things 
were  done,  but  the  bon  Dieu  bestowed 
abilities  wherever  he  thought  fit,  and  it 
was  not  for  man  to  question  his  will.  K 
he  might  ask  so  great  a  favor,  it  would  be 
that  monsieur  would  kindly  make  him  a 
copy  of  the  drawing  next  day,  that  he 
might  hang  it  up  in  his  salon  as  a  perpet- 
ual remembrance  of  monsieur's  visit  to 
Champion — so  fortunate  for  him.  But  he 
came  to  announce  that  dinner  was  quite 
ready.  Might  he  offer  his  arm  across  the 
road  ?"  This  politeness  Henri  declined,  for 
although  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  fol- 
low Antoinette's  instructions  as  fer  as  pos- 
sible, he  could  not  at  once  bring  himself 
to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  the  man  who,  he 
had  reason  to  believe,  intended  to  send 
him  out  of  the  world  that  very  evening. 
"  He  could  lean  upon  his  stick,"  he  said ; 
and  notwithstancung  the  ^^  desespoir^^  of 
Monsieur  Duroc,  he  persisted  in  doing  so. 

The  meal  was  served  with  even  more 
attention  to  Henri's  comfort  than  on  the 
previous  night.  "  They  were  quite  unpre- 
pared yesterday,"  the  atihergiste  said, 
"  for  a  guest  of  monsieur's  distinction,  and 
his  visit  to  the  farm  that  morning  was 
chieflv  to  see  what  he  could  add  to  the 
bill  of  fare.  Luckily  he  had  met  with  some 
success,  and  he  hoped  monsieur  would 
do  justice  to  his  efforts.  Monsieur  liked 
the  vin  de  JBordeavx  of  yesterday?  It 
was  good,  no  doubt,  but  he  had  even  bet- 
ter, which  he  trusted  monsieur  would  do 
him  the  honor  to  taste.  Ah,  he  was 
charmed  to  think  that  monsieur  conde- 
scended to  praise  his  wine !" 

This  speech  was  the  herald  of  a  certain 
cobwebbed  bottle  which  he  now  produced. 
Having  uncorked  it,  he  placed  it  on  the 
table  beside  Henri,  pronouncing  it  to  be 
d^unfameux  crtl.  At  that  moment  An- 
toinette, who  had  followed  her  fether  into 
the  salon  suddenly  exclaimed, 

"  Is  that  the  noise  of  horses'  feet  ?  The 
miller,  perhaps,  left  something  behind." 

The  auhergiste  ran  to  the  window  to 
look  out,  and  quick  as  thought  Antoinette 
exchanged  the  bottle  on  the  table  for  one 
exactly  like  it  which  she  drew  from  be- 
neath her  apron,  and  with  one  rapid  sign 
to  Henri  turned  towards  the  door. 


"There  is  no  one  there,"  said  Jean 
Duroc,  coming  away  from  the  window. 

"  Ah,  je  me  suis  tromp6e  done,"  replied 
Antoinette,  quietly,  as  she  quitted  the 
room. 

"It  is,  indeed,  excellent  wine,"  said 
Henri,  setting  down  his  glass,  which  he 
had  purposely  filled  at  that  moment  to 
withdraw  Mx)n8ieur  Duroc's  attention 
from  his  daughter.  "  So  good,  that  I  hope 
you  will  presently  assist  me  in  drinking 
it." 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  auhergiste^  "  I 
should  be  the  happiest  person  in  existence 
if  I  durst  accept  the  honor  I  propose ;  but, 
unfortunately,  I  am  forbidden  to  touch 
wine.  It  always  causes  me  a  rush  of  blood 
to  the  head,  and  for  three  years  past  I 
have  never  tasted  any  thing  but  water — 
not  even  a  glass  of  hiere  de  Louvainy 

"  You  will  oblige  me  then  to  make  a 
long  evening  over  this  bottle,"  said  Henri, 
for  it  certainly  ought  not  to  go  away 
empty." 

"It  win  do  you  all  the  good  in  the 
world,  monsieur,"  returned  the  avbergistej 
"  to-morrow  you  will  be  quite  a  different 
person." 

Henri  looked  steadfastly  at  his  host,  but 
there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
an  arriere-pens'ee  in  his  words.  His  coun- 
tenance was  as  calm  as  if  he  had  been 
offering  up  a  prayer  for  his  guest's  health. 
Antoinette  now  re-entered  the  room  to 
remove  the  remains  of  the  dinner,  and  took 
occasion  to  say  in  Henri's  hearing : 

"  I  heard  to-day,  monpere^  that  the  wife 
of  Francois,  the  wood-cutter  of  La  Fosse, 
who  conducted  monsieur  here  last  night,  is 
very  ill.  I  must  go  and  see  her  this  even- 
ing. I  can  have  the  grey  horse,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  child ;  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  that :  you  will  be  the  shorter 
time  gone.  If  we  have  anything  will  do 
the  poor  thing  good,  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  it  "^dth  you.  I  would  go  myself  only 
women  imderstand  each  other's  ailments 
best.  It  is  our  duty,  monsieur,  is  it  not, 
to  aid  the  poor  as  far  as  our  means  permit 
us  ?  Le  bon  Dieu  intended  that  when  he 
assigned  to  every  one  his  portion." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  pious 
sentiment,  the  aubergiste  withdrew  with 
his  daughter. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Henri  to  be 
once  more  alone,  that  he  might  consider 
the  danger  of  his  position,  ana  prepare,  as 
well  as  he  could,  to  meet  it.    A  quick 
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intellect  k  always  sharpened  by  the  de- 
mand for  its  exercise,  and  Henri  was  one 
well  able  to  comprehend  a  demi-mot.  The 
substituted  wine  was  the  first  step  taken 
by  Antoinette  on  his  behalf  and  he  enter- 
tained no  doubt  that  the  story  ^e  told 
about  the  wife  of  Francois  was  a  part  of 
her  scheme  for  obtaining  assistance.  So 
he  resolved  to  abide  by  his  &te,  reasonably 
thinking  that  the  more  readily  he  seemed 
to  fall  into  the  snare  set  for  him  by  Mon- 
siieur  Duroc,  the  easier  would  be  his  op- 
portunity for  defence. 

But  however  disposed  to  follow  An- 
toinette's counsel,  some  precaution  was 
necessary,  in  case  of  the  worst.  To  pos- 
sess himself  of  a  weapon  of  defence  and 
conceal  it  about  his  person  was  his  fii*st 
thought.  He  looked  round  the  aahn  for 
that  purpose,  but  nothing  was  available 
there;  he  then  gently  opened  the  door 
to  ascertain  if  possible  where  Monsieur 
Duroc  had  gone.  He  listened  for  a  few 
moments,  and  presently  heard  his  voice 
in  the  coort-yard  at  the  back  of  the  house : 
he  was  speaking  to  his  daughter,  who 
evidently  had  lust  mounted  the  grey 
horse  on  her  alleged  charitable  mission. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost:  in  the 
kitchen  opposite,  the  first  glance  he  gave 
showed  him  what  he  wanted.  A  ikrge 
dinner-knife  lay  on  a  table,  and  as  Henri 
quickly  seized  it  and  darted  back  into  the 
BcUon^  he  congratulated  himself  on  the  &ct 
that  he  was  in  Belgium  rather  than  in 
France,  or  the  weapon  would  not  have 
been  of  much  use  to  him.  He  thrust  the 
knife  into  a  breast-pocket  under  his  blouse 
and  resumed  his  seat  at  the  table,  eating 
his  walnuts  and  sipping  his  wine  with  as 
much  apparent  unconcern  as  if  he  were 
finishing  his  dessert  at  the  Cafo  Anglais 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  He  felt 
that  he  was  now  on  more  equal  terms 
with  Monsieur  Duroc. 

He  had  been  sitting  silently  for  nearly 
an  hour,  when  he  fimcied  he  heard  a 
slight  noise  beneath  a  window  of  the 
scuorij  like  a  footfall  on  some  loose  stones. 
Without  moving  his  head  Henri  cast  his 
eye  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  from 
whence  the  sound  prooeeded,  and  his 
sight  beins  remarkably  acute,  he  instant- 
ly detected  the  outline  of  a  face  peering 
cautiously  through  one  of  the  lower  panes. 
The  aijthergiste  had  placed  himself  there 
to  watch  the  effect  of  his  wine :  it  was 
time,  therefore,  for  Henri  to  manifest 
some  of  the  expected  symptoms.    Throw- 


ing himself  back  in  his  ohah*,  he  yawned 
once  or  twice,  and  remained  for  a  few 
minutes  in  on  attitude  of  repose.  He  then 
sat  tip  and  helped  himself  to  another 
glass  of  wine,  drank  part  of  it,  and 
presently  resting  his  elbow  on  the  table, 
leant  his  head  in  his  hand  and,  after  a 
pause,  yawned  again — this  time  with  more 
demonstration  than  before. 

*'  Diable  I"  he  exclaimed,  loud  enough 
for  the  listener  to  hear  him,  ^^  I  feel  un- 
commonly sleepy  this  evening.  I  wonder 
what's  the  reason?  Ah-h-h-ah-ah !''  and 
he  yawned  a  third  time.  He  then  finished 
the  remainder  of  the  wine  that  was  in  his 
glass,  talking  to  himself  all  the  time,  but 
less  audibly  than  at  first,  and  at  broken 
intervals.  Another  pause,  and  he  closed 
his  eyes  for  a  few  moments,  roused  him- 
self as  if  endeavoring  to  shako  off  a  drow- 
siness that  was  gradually  creeping  over 
him,  subsided  agam  into  a  leaning  position, 
slipped  his  head  from  its  support,  re- 
covered himself  murmured  something 
very  indistinctly,  stretched  out  his  hanl 
to  reach  the  bottle,  missed  his  object  and 
suffered  his  hand  to  remain,  dropped  his 
head  still  lower,  started,  sat  starmg  for  a 
short  time  at  vacancy,  and  finally  closing 
his  eyes,  yielded,  in  all  appearance,  to  the 
resistless  influence  of  sleep,  with  lus  head 
resting  on  his  arm,  and  his  &ce  half 
averted.  He  might  have  remained  about 
five  minutes  in  this  position,  when  the 
door  of  the  salon  was  carefullv  opened, 
and  obliquely  glancing  through  his  nearly 
closed  lias,  Henri  saw  the  aubergiste  peep- 
ing into  the  room.  Slowly  the  whole  of 
his  figure  appeared,  but  he  did  not  imme- 
diatehr  advance.  Perceiving,  however, 
that  Henri  did  not  stir,  he  moved  a  pace 
or  two  forwards,  and  came  by  degrees 
close  up  to  the  table,  where  he  once  more 
paused  and  watched.  He  then  lifted  the 
Dottle  and  held  it  up  between  him  and 
the  light.  He  set  it  down  again  and 
smiled. 

"More  than  half  gone,**  he  said;  "he 
has  a  stronger  head  than  I  thought  for.'' 

To  place  his  hand  upon  the  sleeper  was 
the  aubergiste''s  next  proceeding.  He 
moved  hun  gently,  but  there  was  no 
awakening  sign:  he  stirred  him  with  a 
stronger  grasp ; — ^there  was  no  resistance. 
Satisfied  then  that  the  drug  had  fully 
operated,  he  removed  from  Henri's  mind 
anything  doubtful  that  by  chance  might 
have  lingered  there  respecting  Monsieur 
Duroc's  mtentions« 
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"I  am  glad  Antoinette  is  gone,"  ho  I  lln  m  imi  lil.i.l)  hi  ».it...      |  mm»..i  n„i  ), 
said, ''for  I  need  not  now  carry  him  up  to   liini  wiili  mv  Ii.ih.I,.      |  p(,.,||  u..mi  I.mHi, 


bed.  It  will  save  me  two  journeys,  and 
be  quicker  over.  But  I  must  not  make  u 
mess  in  this  place ;  it  could  not  then  be 
concealed  from  her,  like  those  that  have 
gone  before," 

He  raised  Henri  up  in  his  chair  to  try 
his  weight. 

"Heavier  than  I  supposed ;  but  that's 
owing  to  his  length  of  limb.  I  vdah  the 
miller  were  here  to  help  me.  However, 
the  other  half  of  the  job  will  be  his.  He 
will  still  carrv  awav  his  sack  full,  and  I 
shall  be  saved  a  toilsome  walk  into  the 
forest. 

He  set  the  door  wide  open  and  left  the 
saion^  but  only  went  as  fiir  as  the  passage, 
returning  directly  with  a  hronettc  (a  long 
sort  of  barrow),  which  he  brought  close 
up  to  Henri's  chair.  To  transfer  him 
from  thence  to  the  broKette  was  no  easy 
task,  the  counterfeit  of  sleep  being  so  well 
preserved ;  but  it  was  at  last  accom- 
plished, and  Monsieur  Duroc  wheeled  his 
guest  away.  He  conveyed  liis  burden 
the  whole  length  of  the  passage,  and  then 
turned  into  a  small  room  on  one  side, 
where  he  set  down  the  brouette.  "I  must 
fetch  a  light,"  he  muttered,  "  and  get  my 
knife." 

Hitherto  entirely  passive,  it  was  time 
now  for  Henri  to  prepare  for  the  impending 
struggle.  Although  there  was  no  shutter 
to  the  single  window  of  the  room,  it  was 
much  too  dark  for  Henri  to  distinguish 
an}^hing  in  it,  but  he  knew  by  the  miber- 
gUWs  retreating  footsteps  that  he  was 
again  alone.  Ignorant  of  the  locality, 
and  fearing  that  he  might  stumble  and 
fall  if  he  tried  to  leave  the  place,  the 
only  advantage  he  was  able  to  take  of 
Duroc's  absence  was  to  draw  himself  up 
into  an  easier  position  and  throw  his  legs 
over  the  side  of  the  brouette^  resting  his 
feet  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
rise  when  he  desired ;  at  the  same  time 
he  drew  the  knife  from  his  breast  and  re« 
versed  it  in  his  grasp,  concealing  the  blade 
in  his  sleeve.  He  waited  longer  than  ho 
expected,  listening  breathlessly  all  the 
while.  At  length  a  gliimner  of  light  ap- 
peared, and  he  heara  the  auhergiate  re- 
turning aloug  the  passage.  Henri  set  his 
teeth,  clutched  his  weapon  convulsively, 
and  moved  one  foot  still  ftui.hor  bact. 
Duroc  re-entered  the  room.  "  Curse  the 
knife !"  he  growled,  "  where  can  it  have 
gone  ?    I  leil  it  on  the  table.    No  matter. 
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with  his  disengagfMJ  J,i»i^   ,^    ,    , 
his    own   blouH<j   an*!    ,4^;, 
Suspecting    his   ohji  m     \* .,... 
with  his  antagouiMt,  aii-j   v^*    ■/,'. 
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other,  and  then  with  a  u^vi 
they  closed.    The  striU;   m  -^ 
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was  young  and  active     Shf^^y, 
were  of  iron,  and  he  had  tht:  w*,»^.^ ,, 
moreover,   of  being  firnurr  o/*  #.«    vZ' 
With  arms  interlaced,  and  \hA^  *-^„,    ^ 
body,  they  writhed  like  mTpcuiT  a«   ^.,^^ 
other's  folds,   now  here,   notv    iU*^    ^ 
every  part  of  the  ro<mi.     Su<ld('i«i^  /j^^ 
came  in  contact  with  the  hroiiHlv.  ;  %\  ^J^ 
unfortunately  behind  Henri;  tho  tmUfyi^^ 
saw  this,  and  pressed  lum  har<l :  ilic  y«/v#H/ 
man  fell  backwards  over  it,  with  htn  f^ 
above  him.    Duroc  shook  himself  cilf,  ^^ 
gettmg  on  his  feet  fell  back  a  pace  or  I  wv- 
and    once    more    searched    beneatlj    ki| 
blouse.     He   drew  forth  a  pistol.     "  Vj^ 
bien,  done,"   he  cried,  "font  que  je  U 
finesse  avec  cecil"    But  while  he  si>ok^ 
a  heavy  clatterhig  was  heard  in  the  jmk- 
sage,  and  at  the  next  moment  Antoinette 
rushed  into  the  room,  followed  by  two 
cendarmes  and  the  wood-cutter  Fran^oiM, 
Duroc  instinctively  turned,  and,  perhaps,  uh 
iiLMtinctively  fired.    Antoinette  screamod 
and  fell ;  a  bullet  had  pierced  her  breast : 
with  her  atonement  came  her  death.  Tlio 
gendarmes  rushed  on  the  auhergiate  and 
made  him  their  prisoner. 

At  the  Court  of  Assize  held  at  St.  IIup 
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bert  two  months  later,  Duroc  was  found 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  daughter,  but 
under  extenuating  circumstances,  for  it 
was  argued  by  his  counsel  that  he  had 
slain  her  in  the  attempt  to  shoot  one  of 
the  officers,  and  not  out  of  revenge.  The 
miller,  too,  who  had  been  apprehended  on 
account  of  some  words  wmch  fell  from 


Duroc,  was  condemned  as  the  avhergiste^a 
accomplice  in  the  supposed  murders  of 
numerous  travellers,  for  in  a  cavern  near 
the  mill,  concealed  in  sacks  marked  with 
his  name,  were  found  seven  headless  ske- 
letons ;  as  many  skulls  were  discovered  in 
a  cellar  of  the  auberge^  to  which  Jean 
Duroc  alone  had  access. 


From    Dlokens'    Iloasehold    Words. 


WITCHES    AND    WITCHCRAFT. 


A  DKCREPrr  old  woman,  tempted  by  a 
man  in  black,  has  signed  with  her  blood 
on  parchment  a  contract  to  become  his, 
body  and  soul ;  has  received  from  him  a 
piece  of  monejr,  the  black  king's  shilling  to 
the  new  recruit ;  has  put  one  hand  to  the 
sole  of  her  foot  and  the  other  hand  to  the 
crown  of  her  head ;  and  has  duly  received 
a  familiar  in  the  shape  of  a  cat  or  kitten,  a 
mole,  a  millerfly,  or  any  other  little  animal, 
which  is  the  corporate  form  of  a  demon, 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  said  woman, 
lodged  by  her,  and  provided  vnth  a  daily 
meal  of  her  own  blood,  drawn  from  taps 
established  for  its  use  on  different  parts  of 
her  body.  If  any  old  woman  has  had  an 
adventure  of  this  kind  and  keeps  such  a 
^miliar,  she  is  undoubtedly,  in  spite  of  all 
the  lights  of  all  the  centuries,  a  witch. 
But,  whether  any  decrepit  old  woman  ever 
did  make  such  a  contract  and  rejoice  in 
the  fulfilment  of  its  terms,  is  certainly  a 
question  not  worth  asking,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five. 
However,  let  that  pass.  Grant  her  the 
demon,  and  then  lot  us  inquire,  what  man- 
ner of  witch  she  may  be.  All  will  depend 
upon  the  use  made  of  her  ill-gotten  pow- 
er. If  by  it  she  choose  to  help  people  to 
recover  stolen  goods,  heal  sickness,  and 
make  herself  useful  to  her  neighbors,  she 
is  a  white  witch.  If  she  be  malicious,  a 
cunning  thief,  an  afflicter  of  children  and 
of  cattle,  Rhe  Ls  a  black  witch ;  if  she  be 
partly  white  and  partly  black  in  her  be- 


havior she  is  a  grey  witch ;  and  her  femil- 
liar  spirit  is  accordingly  pronounced  to  be 
black,  white,  or  grey. 

Why  are  almost  all  witches  women,  and 
in  sooth,  old  women  ?  The  popular  idea 
of  a  witch  coincides  at  this  day  with  the 
picture  of  her,  sketched  by  Master  Hor- 
sett  a  quarter  a  thousand  years  ago: 
"An  old  weather-beaten  crone,  having  her 
chin  and  knees  meeting  for  age,  walking 
like  a  bear  leaning  on  a  staff^  untoothe<^ 
having  her  lips  trembling  with  palsy,  going 
mumbling  in  the  streets;  one  that  hath 
forgotten  her  paternoster  and  yet  a  shrewd 
tongue  to  call  a  drab  a  drab,  and  who 
hath  learned  an  old  wife's  rhvme  ending, 
pax,  max,  tax,  for  a  spell.'^  His  sagacious 
Majesty  King  James  the  First  explained 
this  by  a  theory,  "  For,"  he  said,  "  as  the 
sex  is  frailer  than  man,  so  it  is  easier  to 
be  entrapped  in  the  gross  snares  of  the 
Divell  as  was  over  well  proved  to  be  true 
by  the  serpent's  deceiving  of  Eve  in  the 
beginning,"  and  of  course  when  the  weaker 
sex  is  at  its  period  of  greatest  weakness, 
when  it  has  lallen  into  bodily  decay  and 
dotage,  then  is  the  time  for  evil  powers 
to  make  sure  of  catching  it  in  traps.  So 
of  a  decrepit  old  women,  if  she  was  poor 
and  lived  a  lonely  life,  Mdthout  the  aid  and 
comfort  of  a  loving  husband  or  a  sturdy 
son,  the  presumption  was  fair  that  she  must 
have  been  caugnt  in  the  trap,  and  being  a 
witch  ought  in  the  name  of  all  things  holy 
to  bo  burnt  alive.    Moreover,  there  would 
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be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  mea  to  l>e  I 
very  tolurant  of  women  who  were  weli- 
fiivoFcd  or  young,  aitd  at  least  an  equal , 
disposition  on  their  part  to  be  tolerant  of : 
woman  who  were  old  and  ugly.  Let  the 
teudemesa  of  Colonel  Hobson  testity. 

In  the  year  sixteen  'forty-nine  the  peo- 1 
pie  of  Xewcastle-upon-Tyne  were  much 
troubled  with  witches,  and  two  of  the  , 
town-sergeants  were  despatched  to  Scot^ 
land  in  order  to  enter  into  agreement  with 
a  Scottish  witch-finder.  On  the  arrival  at 
Newcastle  of  this  public  functionary,  the 
magistrates  of  the  town  sent  the  bellman 
through  the  streets,  inviting  any  person 
to  bring  up  suspected  witches  for  examin- 
ation. Thirty  women  were  accordingly 
produced  at  the  town-hall,  and  most  of 
them,  after  trial  by  the  thnisting  of  pins 
into  the  flesh,  were  pronounced  gndty. 
The  witch-finder  informed  Colonel  Hobson 
that  he  knew  whether  or  not  women  were 
witches  by  their  looks,  but  when  the  sdd 
person  was  searchuig  a  personable  and 
well'&vored  woman  the  Colonel  replied 
and  said,  "  Surely  this  woman  is  none,  and 
need  not  be  tried."  But  the  Scot  sud, 
"  Yea,  she  was,  for  the  town  said  she  was, 
and  therefore  he  would  try  her."  Pre- 
sently afterwards  he  ran  a  pin  into  her,  and 
set  her  aside  as  a  child  of  Satan.  Colonel 
Hobson  proved  on  the  spot  that  the  man 
waa  deceived  grossly,  whereupon  the  witch- 
finder  cleared  the  woman,  and  said  she 
wasnot  a  child  of  Satan.  Kineteen  women 
were  ordered  to  be  burnt  at  Newcastle 
npoQ  the  con%-iction  of  this  man,  who  then 
went  into  Northumberland  where  be  tried 
witches  at  three  pounds  a-head.  It  is  poor 
consolation  to  be  told  that  this  ruffian 
himself  died  on  the  gallows,  when  it  has 
to  be  added  that  he  confessed  himself  to 
have  caused  the  deatJi  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  women  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, and,  taking  them  all  around,  to  have 
earned  about  a  pound  upon  each  job. 

Of  the  trial  of  witches  by  water  every 
one  has  heard.  A  scene  like  the  following 
used  in  fiict  to  be  one  of  the  incidents  of 
ordinary  liie  in  English  vill^es,  and  was 
not  altogether  rare  when  this  letter  was 
written,  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years 
uuce,  to  the  London  Magazine : 

"  Oakley,  three  miles  rrom  Bedford. 
"  Sir, — The  people  here  are  eo  prejudiced  in 
the  belief  of  witches  Ihat  you  would  think  your- 
self in  Lapland,  was  you  to  hear  their  ridicQlons 
stories.  1'hcrc  ia  not  a  village  in  the  Deighbo^ 
hood  bat  has  two  or  three.    About  a  week  ago  I 


lil 


was  present  at  the  ceremonr  of  clnokiog  a  witch,  a 

particular  account  of  which  may  not  perhaps  be 
disagTeeable  to  yon. 

"An  old  woman  of  about  GO  jears  of  age  had 
loDg  liun  noder  an  imputation  of  witchcraft,  who 
being  anxious  for  her  own  sake  and  her  children 
to  clear  herself,  coosented  to  be  daoked  ;  and  the 
parish  officer  promised  her  a  quince  if  she  should 
Bmk  The  place  appobted  was  by  the  river  Out, 
by  a  mill.  There  were,  I  believe,  500  spectatoia. 
About  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoou  Uie  woman 
come,  and  was  tied  up  in  a  wet  sheet,  all  but  her 
&ce  and  hands ;  her  toes  were  tied  close  toother, 
as  were  also  her  thumbs,  and  her  hands  tied  to 
the  small  of  her  legs.  They  fastened  a  rope  about 
ber  middle,  and  then  palled  off  her  cap  to  search 
for  piog  (for  their  notion  ia,  if  they  have  bat  <mB 
pin  in  them,  they  won't  sink). 

"When  all  the  preliminaries  were  settled,  she 
was  throwQ  id.  But,  unhappily  for  tke  poor  crea- 
ture, she  floated,  though  ner  head  was  all  Uie 
while  under  water.  Upon  this  there  was  a  con- 
foeedcry:  A  witch  I  a  witch  I  Drown  her!  Han; 
her  I  Sne  was  in  the  water  abont  a  minnle  and  a 
half,  and  was  then  taken  out  haltdrowned.  When 
she  had  recovered  breath,  she  was  tried  twice 
more  but  with  the  same  success ;  for  she  floated 
each  time,  which  wag  a  plain  demonstration  of 
guilt  to  the  ignorant  multitude !  For,  notwitl)- 
standbg  the  poor  creature  was  laid  down  upon 
the  grass  speechless  aod  almost  dead,  they  wen  ' 
so  far  from  showing  any  pity  or  compaeuon,  that 
thev  Btrovc  who  should  be  the  most  forwud  hi 
loadmg  her  with  leproacbes — such  is  the  diie  ef- 
fect of  popnlBj  prejudices  I  For  my  part,  I  stood 
ogainat  tnc  torrcut;  and  when  I  had  cut  the 
strings  which  tied  her ;  had  carried  her  back  to 
the  mill,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the  people  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  experiment,  and  offered  to 
lay  Sve  to  one  that  any  woman  of  her  age,  so  tied 
up,  in  a  loose  sheet,  would  fioat  -,  but  all  to  no 
purpose,  for  I  was  very  new  being  mob'd.  Some 
time  after  the  woman  came  out,  and  one  of  t^ 
company  happened  to  mention  another  experintoit 
to  ti7  a  witch— which  woa  to  weigh  ber  asaJnst 
the  Church  Bible ;  for  a  witeh,  it  seems,  cotJd  not 
outweigh  it.  I  immediately  seconded  the  motion 
(as  thbkingitmlght  beofservioe  totbepowwo- 


Bome  weight  with  the  people ;  for  I  told  thact 
that  if  she  was  a  witch,  she  certainly  dealt  with 
the  devil,  and  as  the  Bible  was  andoabtedly  the 
word  of  God,  it  most  weigh  more  than  all  the 
works  of  the  devil.  This  seemed  reasonable  to 
several,  and  those  that  did  not  think  so,  could  not 
answer  it  At  last  the  question  was  carried,  and 
she  was  weighed  asainst  the  Bible,  which  weighed 
about  12  pouoda.  She  outweighed  It.  Thisconvlaced 
some  and  staggered  others ;  but  the  parson,  who 
believed  through  thick  and  thin,  went  away  fully 
assured  tbat  she  was  a  witch,  and  endeavored  to 


♦  King  Jaaica'a  argument  why  witdica  would  not 
sink  was  Ihis ;  they  had  renounced  Iheir  baptism  I^- 
water,  and  theretbre  the  water  would  not  receive 
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incolcate  thai  belief  in  all  others.    I  ami  Ac., 
Ac" 

A  hundred  years  ago,  three  men  were 
tried  at  Hertford  for  the  murder  of  Ruth 
Osburn,  who  was  suspected  as  a  witch. 
The  overseers  of  the  pariah  wishing  to 
«ave  the  woman  (who  was  seventy  years 
of  age),  from  threatened  danger,  removed 
her  and  her  husband  to  the  workhouse. 
A  body  of  about  five  thousand  people, 
however,  assembled  at  Tring,  and  behaved 
with  so  much  violence  that  the  authori- 
ties were  at  length  obliged  to  give  up  the 
victim.  The  poor  woman  was  so  much  ill- 
treated  by  the  ignorant  mob  in  their  ex- 
periments to  prove  whether  she  was  a 
witch,  that  «he  died  shortly  after. 

It  is  not  fifty  years  since  Mr.  Nicholson, 
the  incumbent  of  Crreat  Paxton,  in  Hunt- 
ingtonshire,  preached  against  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  to  his  ignorant  parishioners, 
and  told  them  some  of  his  experience.  A 
poor  woman,  the  mother  of  eight  child- 
ren, persecuted  as  a  witch,  had  gone  to  him 
weeping,  protesting  innocence,  and  asking 
leave  to  prove  it  by  being  weighed 
against  the  pulpit  Bible.  Mr.  Nicholson 
tiien  expostmated  with  his  people  in  the 
church,  out  to  no  purpose,  for  soon  after- 
wards their  violence  increased.  At  St. 
Noet's  market  a  woman  coming  home  in 
the  wagon,  was  about  to  put  her  parcel  of 
grocery  on  the  top  of  some  com^sacks, 
and  was  advised  by  Anne  Izzard,  a  neigh- 
bor, not  to  do  so ;  she  did  it,  nevertheless, 
and  on  the  way  home,  by  some  accident, 
the  wagon  was  upset.  This  set  the  whole 
village  m  an  uproar,  and  on  the  following 
Sun£iy  night,  its  inhabitants  went  in  a 
mass  to  uie  unhappy  woman's  cottage, 
dragged  her  naked  from  her  bed,  dashed 
her  head  against  the  stones  of  the  cause- 
way, mangled  her  arms  with  pins,  and 


Jbeat  her  on  the  &oe,  breast,  and  stomadi 
with  the  wooden  bar  of  her  door.  When 
left  to  herself  she  crawled  for  protection 
to  the  constable  and  was  refused  it ;  but 
in  the  house  of  a  merciftd  woman,  who 
was  a  widow,  she  found  refuge,  and  the 
widow,  Alice  Russell,  bound  her  neigh- 
bor's wounds,  and  put  her  into  her  own 
bed.  By  this  Christian  deed,  she  incurred 
the  wrath  of  the  people  brutalized  by  su- 
perstition, and  was  subjected  by  them  to 
mdignities,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  inces- 
sant terror,  whereof  twelve  days  after- 
wards she  died.  But  on  the  day  after  the 
first  outrage,  Anne  Izzard  was  again  drag- 
ged out  for  ill-usage,  after  which  she  took 
refuge  under  the  roof  of  the  clergyman, 
who  was  blamed  sorely  for  the  shdter  he 
afforded. 

The  belief  in  witches,  even  at  this  day, 
survives  in  many  comers  of  the  land, 
among  an  untaught  people ;  while  super- 
stition of  the  grossest  tdnd,  though  not 
the  most  atrocious,  is  to  be  met  with  every- 
where. In  the  London  drawing-room  of 
the  wealthy  conoisseur  in  rappings;  in 
the  remote  hovel  of  the  poor  man,  who  to 
avoid  misfortune,  is  induced  to  swallow 
necromantic  mixtures,  and  among  whose 
household  treasures  are  to  be  found  con- 
stantly such  documents  as  this:  ^^The 
gar  (jar)  of  mixture  is  to  be  mixt  with  half 
a  pint  of  gen  (gin),  and  then  a  table-spoon 
to  be  took  mornings  at  Eleven  O'clock, 
four  and  eigt,  and  four  of  the  pills  to  be 
took  every  morning  fasting,  and  the  paper 
of  powder  to  be  divided  in  ten  parts,  and 
one  part  to  be  took  every  night  Going 
to  bed  in  a  little  honey.  The  pa{)er  of 
arbs  (herbs)  is  to  be  burnt  a  small  bit  at  a 
time,  on  a  few  codes  with  a  little  hay  and 
rosemery,  and  whiles  it  is  burning,  read 
the  two  first  verses  of  the  68  Sa£:i,  and 
say  the  Lord's  prayer  after." 
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LITERARY     MISCELLANIEi 


The  pn>9B  baa  been  onasoallj  BCtire  during  the  Berlin  ia  but  25  works  behind  tbe  great  publishing 
post  month,  favoring  the  public  with  moro  and.  bet-  mart  of  Germany.  After  thcae  two  gteiit  centre^ 
ter  ismiea  than  uauel.  We  havo  time  to  notire  only  come  Stuttgard,  with  1 97  publications ;  Hambnrgtl, 
a  few,  !□  a  cursory  manner.  Mr.  Prcscott's  long-ei-  90  ;  Munich,  93  ;  Ratiabon,  IVankfbrt  on  the  itaia, 
pected  Philip  II.  has  made  its  afipeaTsoce,  rcaliijtig  and  Halle,  each,  62 ;  Breslau,  S6 ;  and  Caatty  Dre^ 
to  tho  full  all  the  expectations  entertained  botti  of  den,  Brunswick,  Erlacgen,  and  Weimar,  with  maor 
■nbject  and  author.  Mr.  Alibott  haa  suppli^mcntcd  others,  jet  snii^cT.  la  the  thirteen  cities  whudi 
his  Life  of  Napoleon  by  a  hnndBomc  Tolumo  in  uni-  1  hant  been  named,  have  appeared  in  all  21)18  worits, 
Bntitled,   "  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,"  detailing  1  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  numlrer.    " 


with  ntMoet  particularity  ail  the  &ct3  of  the  Ehnper- 
ot'b  exile  at  related  by  his  friends,  Las  Casaa,  Mon- 
UioioD,  O'Ueflra,  ic. 


.  ability  and  value.    A.  better  specimen  ol 
ductive  roasoniiig  it  hu  seldom  &Den  to  our  lot  to 

TMd. 

Ur.  Dodd  augments  Ms  usefbl  list  by  several  now 
works  and  new  editions.  A  now  edition  of  Dr. 
Spriog'a  admirable  work,  "  Tho  Contrast  between 
Good  and  Bad  Men  Mentioned  in  the  Bible,"  in  two 
Tola.,  fiimislLes  religious  readers  a  volume  of  great 
excellence,  both  of  sentiment  and  style.  Wise,  can- 
did rcoaoning  and  an  admirable  spirit  are  qunlitJes 
which  distingui  ah  tho  writings  or  this  venerated  di- 
vine, "The  Wonderful  Phials"  is  a  lively  tale  for 
young  renders,  from  tho  French,  in  which  the  vivaci- 
ty of  conversation  nnd  the  escollcnco  of  moml  aro 
equally  commendable.  "  One  Word  More"  is  a  can- 
did and  aFTectionate  appeal  to  unbelieveis,  in  behalf 
of  tbe  verity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  tbe  obligations  of 
nligion,  by  John  Ncal  of  Portland.  ''  Tho  World's 
Jubilee''  is  an  inquiry  into  the  probable  ttste  and 
deetjnation  of  our  world,  after  the  winding  up  of  tho 
Ooepel  dispensation.  It  in^sts  upon  the  generally 
racoived  doctrines  in  this  respect!  reasoningthem  with 
much  ingenuity  and  EJmeea,  and  making  a  good  im- 
pression upon  lioth  the  reader's  conscaencc  and  under- 
standing.   The  author  is  Miss  *""■  Shipmon. 

Mb.  Rcdfleld  rapubiishea  a  volume  which  fbnoed 
the  luksis  of  a  very  readable  uticle  in  oui  last  num- 
ber, ■'  The  Court  of  Oude,"  a  very  lively  and  enter- 
tiunlng  picture  of  extraordinary  experience,  and  of 
a  singular  specimen  of  royalty.  Tho  work  Is  regard- 
ed as  authentic,  and  if  so,  discloses  some  verj  valu- 
al>ie  facts. 


leai  interecling  to  know  the  part  taken  in  this  pDb- 
iishiDg  of  books  by  the  different  States  of  Germanj. 
Here  Prusida  is  Gu'  in  advance  of  ber  ncighlwrs ;  Btae 
has  produced  1Z43  works,  when  Saxony  has  only 
printed724;  Austria,  715;  Bavaria,  397;  Wurtem- 
berg,  310;  Hanorer,  109.  The  lowest  ranks  in 
this  scale  of  productioa  are  occupied  by  &e  dtj  of 
Lubedi,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  LuxemlM)urg,  and  the 
Principality  of  Waldodt ;  each  have  issued  but  threa 
pnblloitinns ;  lippe  Detwold  only  two;  AntsrltBem- 
tioun;  and  Heiaa  Hambourg,  one  single  one  esich. 
Besides  these,  many  German  works  have  been  pob- 
lished  uk  other  countries;  1G6  m  Switzerland;  31  in 
Russia;  16  in  Hungary;  12  in  France:  10  in  Bel- 
gium ;  6  in  Denmark;  3  m  UoDand;  1  m  Bnglandj 
m  ell  i3S.  This  statem^t  gives  un  tbe  tot«l  of  ad 
the  works  published  in  the  Oennan  language,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  4111. 

Thk  misunderstanding  twtwcenthe  British  govern- 
ment and  Hie  Royal  Society  is  at  an  end.  We  have 
much  satisfkction  in  stating  that  the  government  ha* 
ordered  the  sum  of  £1000  to  be  placed  at  the  di»- 
ponl  of  the  Royal  Society  tbia  year  for  scientidc  pur- 
poses, and  has  informed  the  Council  of  tho  Bocie^ 
that  a  similar  sum  wiU  l>e  annually  inchidcd  in  Qm 
miscellaneous   estimates   tor   tbe  advancement   of 


Tbe  announcement  of  the  London  pubUahcrs  are 
few  and  unimportaoL     Dr.  Earth's  Travels  nnd  Dis- 
coicrics  in  Alrica;  a  selection  from  Robert  Suutliey' 
writings.     Five  years 
Porter,  4e. 


Dr.  Barth  is  receiving  in  his  own  country  the  re- 
ward of  his  Laborioua  tTKvcls  and  interesting  discov- 
eries. ThekingofWuriembarghaacoulbiTedoaluai 
tho  order  of  the  Wurtomberg  Crown, 

We  read  the  following  in  the  Daily  Kew> ;  "  B 
is  proposed  by  tbe  Schiller  Union,  at  Leipsio,  to  od^ 
brato  the  fiftieth  anniveraary  of  Schiller's  blrthdiy 
by  sending  diplomas  of  honor  to  tiiosa  who  by  the 
pencil,  dramatic  art,  caiticiam,  translation,  or  otlxr- 
wise,  have  distinguished  themselves  in  extending 
and  advancing  the  lamo  of  the  great  poet.  The 
names  of  Carlyle,  in  England ;  Adler-Mcsnard  and 
Hasc,  in  France ;  and  Mi^ei,  in  Milan,  arc  among  Uia 
names  mentioned  as  entitled  to  this  bnnor.      A 

^       (jenoa  peper  wmouncea  a  discovery  at  Hanclo,  in 

;uti,  by  Rev.  J. 'L.    Kgypt,  of  a  great  number  of  coins  of  the  period  of  the 

Ptolemies,  together  with  some  other  Egyptian  anti- 

quitiop,  said  to  be  of  great  interest.    A  guard  ha* 

been  placed  over  the  ground  to  prevent  the  disper- 

of  these  tl 


Wb  loam  from  tho  "Aihentum  /VanfOiJ,"  that 
during  tho  first  six  months  of  tho  present  year,  there 
wercprinted  in  Oermony,  in  all,  3379  different  works.  | 
Of  this  number,  there  have  appeared  tk>m  tho  prcBse*!  I  In  tho  Library  of  the  Britieh  Mnseum  may  be 
of  Leippic  and  Berlin,  1169;  B98  from  tlie  first  of  j  seen  a  l>ook  printed  in  Low  Dutch,  containing  np- 
thcso  dticfl,  and  571  from  the  latter,  showing  thai  I  wards  of  sixty  specimens  of  paper,  made  of  dil&p- 
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ent  articles,  tho  result  of  one  miiu's  erperimento  as 
early  na  1773.  In  tho  manu&ctara  or  paper,  almoat 
every  species  of  lough,  Qbroua  yeget^le,  and  oten 
ttninid  Butistancea,  lias  at  one  time  or  another  been 
employed :  the  roots  of  trees,  their  bark,  tho  vine  of 
hops,  tho  tendrilfl  of  tho  vine,  tho  stalks  of  the  net- 
tle, the  common  thistle,  the  stem  of  the  hollyhock, 
tho  suirar-cano,  cabbage^tatks,  Tood-shavings,  saw- 
dust, liiiy,  straw,  willow,  and  the  hke,  have  ali  been 
used,  saja  Hetimg  in  his  work  on  modem  aod  an- 
deat  papcr-maktng,  in  the  m:muiiicturo  of  paper. 

There  is  a  printing-offlce  in  Paris  capable  of 
printing  the  Lord's  Pr^er  in  throe  hundred  differ- 
ent langfuagea. 

Taitas  are  more  tlian  fifty  Art  ITniong  in  Germany, 
some  of  which  are  connected  amoog  themselves,  bo 
•s  to  form  distinct  provinces  or  districts  {Kreiae), 
The  Northern  district  comprisoB  the  Unions  of  Bre- 
men, Hamburgh,  Liibcck,  Roslock,  Stralsuod,  and 
Grietswald;  the  Easteni  district  conlaios  the  Unioos 
of  Santzig,  Kiinigabei^,  Stettin,  and  Brealau ;  the 
Western  district  embraces  the  Unions  of  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Halberstadt,  Magdeburg,  Halle,  Gotha, 
and  Hes30  Casseli  in  the  Rhenish  district  we  Snd 
the  Unions  of  Darmstadt,  Mannheim,  Slmttj^art, 
Carlgnihe,  Freibuig,  Strosburg,  and  Mayonce;  aod, 
lastly,  in  the  Thuringian  district,  those  of  Erfurt, 
Kaumburg,  Jena,  Nordhauaen,  Suhl,  and  Muhlhau- 
eea.  Independent  Unions  are  those  of  Dusaeldorj| 
Cologne,  Miinster,  Potsdam,  Munich,  Nuremberg, 
Augsburg,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  Prague,  Sat 
bui^,  Festh,  Baab,  Frankibrt  on  the  Maine,  and 
WuMbadan.  There  ia  no  Art  Union  in  Berlin,  but 
every  year  a  lai^  academical  Exhibition.  In  tho 
course  ot  last  year,  1(>49  pictures,  realizing  a  t<>tal 
amount  of  19B,401  thalera,  have  been  sold  by  Che 
combmed  moaoa  of  the  German  Art  Unions,  inclod- 
iug  the  sales  of  1^  Berlin  Academical  Erhihition. 

Pbovessob  Aug.  Slober,  of  Miilhausen  (Alsatia), 
author  of  the  lilerarj  monography,  "  Der  Dlchter 
I>enz  and  Fnederiko  von  Seaseulieim,"  has  just  pub 
lishod  a  biograplucal  sketch,  "  Der  Actuar  Salzmann 
Qothe's  Freund  und  Fiach,  genoaae  in  Straaburg." 
It  is  said  U  be  full  of  interesting  details  r^erring  to 
Gtithe's  abode  at  Strosburg,  and  to  dwell  nunutely 
upon  many  inddonts  merely  hinted  at  by  Giitho  in 
"Wobrhoit  und  Dichtung,"  so  much  so  lliat  it  may 
be  considered,  with  regard  to  that  epoch  of  Gothe's 
liie,  a  valuable  supplement  to  his  autobiography. 
Besides  some  unpublished  letters  of  Qothe,  it  con- 
tains letters  of  Lens  L.  Wagner,  Uichoclia  Hufeland, 
and  others,  and  difTerent  communications  about 
Wcrtber  and  Lotto,  &om  the  diary  of  tho  late  Rev. 
Jeremias  Meyer. 

The  first  translation  of  Schiller's  entire  works  into 
Russian  has  just  been  brought  out  at  Moscow.     Oui 


Dresden  correspondent  tolls  us  that  in  the  Berlin 
collection  of  tins  author's  autograph  letters  and  pa- 
pers, 140  have  been  proved  beyond  doubt  to  bo 
[Use;  they  are  piindpallj  poems. 

[  Thomas  Browne  is  s^d  to  have  written  "A 
Dialogue  between  two  Twins  yet  unborn,  respectii^ 
the  World  into  which  they  were  going;"  but  no 

CO  of  it  could  be  discovered  by  Mr.  Wilkin  when 

published  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Browne. 

Evert  body  knows  what  "Joolscap-paper,"  is 
but  would  porhape  be  puzded  to  tell  how  it  came  to 
bear  that  singular  cognomea  Well,  as  Ekiry  tales 
say,  once  upon  a  time,  some  two  hundred  yean  ago, 
when  Charles  L  Ibund  his  rovenues  short,  ha  grant- 
ed cortiun  privileges  amounting  to  monopohes. 
Among  these  was  Uie  manufacture  of  paper,  the  eX' 
elusive  right  of  which  was  sold  to  certain  parties 
who  grew  rich  and  enriched  the  government  at  the 
expense  of  those  wlio  were  t^liged  to  use  paper. 
At  this  time  all  English  papus  bore  in  water  marks 
the  Royal  Arms.  But  the  misIbrtuneB  which  attend 
all  monarchs,  befell  Charles  early,  and  when  his 
blood  had  crimsoned  the  scaffold,  the  Parliament 
under  Cromwell  made  jests  and  jeers  at  his  law  in 
every  coaceivable  manner.  Among  other  indigni- 
ties to  the  memory  of  Charles,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Royal  Anns  bo  removed  from  the  paper,  and 
tho  fool's  cap  and  bells  be  substituted.  These  also 
were  removed  when  the  Rump  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, but  paper  of  the  size  of  that  Parliament's 
Journals  still  bears  the  name  of  "Foolscap." 

Soke  unpublished  letters  of  the  witty  Earl  of 
Cheetorflold  have  just  turned  up.  In  one  he  gives  a 
lengthened  criticism  on  Richardson's  novels,  and  ob- 
serves that  when  Richardson  gets  into  high  life  he 
loses  himseUI  and  is  untrue  to  high  life.  This  is 
said,  we  understand,  especially  of  "Kr  Charles 
Grandison."  The  letters  are  now  in  Lord  Stanhope's 
possession. 

Count  Koquelmont  ia  engaged  on  a  work  antid- 
pated  by  diplomatists  with  great  interest.  It  is  a 
diplomatic  history  of  Europe  since  tho  Gongross  of 

Loan  Whamcliffe,  whose  death  is  just  recorded,  is 
ontitlod  to  take  rank  amongst  literaiy  poisons,  by 
virtue  of  a  pampUet  on  "  The  Abolitbn  of  the  Tlc^- 
Royally  of  Ireland,"  and  another  oa  "The  lostitii- 
tion  of  Tribunals  of  Commerce."  His  lordship  wM 
bom  in  1801,  and  took  an  honorable  degree  at  Ox- 
ford in  1831.  Ho  was  the  soa  of  Mr  Stuart  Wortlsy, 
conspicuous  as  a  politician  during  the  closing  years 
otthe  reign  of  Qrorge  the  Third,  sjid  created  Lord 
WbamditTe  in  1S26.  The  late  Lord  was  a  great- 
grondaon  of  Lady  Maiy  Wortley  Mont^fue,  whose 
only,  daughter,  it  wHl  be  remembered,  mairied  th« 
Earl  of  Bute. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  FOK  TAIN  EBIEAO. 


"If,"  Bays  a  modem  Frencli  writer, 
"  there  over  was  a  palace  that  appealed  to 
the  imagiQation,  it  is  Fontainebleau,  Uore 
we  inToko  recollections  of  all  ages,  the 
mysterious  visits  of  ancient  kiu^,  the 
most  pompous  scenes  in  French  Eistory, 
tfaeVgrcat  artists  employed  here — all  m 
their  day  busy  as  bees  in  a  hive.  Brilliant 
gaUerics,  priceless  pictures,  fine  statues,  a 
perfect  mosaic  of  architecture,  showing 
the  varieties  of  ages,  tastes,  and  talents 
that  have  been  displayed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  palace,  a  vast  forest  near  with 
its  verdant  shade,  spreading  oaks,  and 
wonderfid  traditions— all,  in  a  word,  tella 
of  grandeur,  poetry,  and  art;  every  thing 
inspires  the  beholder  with  a  desire  of 
knowing  from  its  very  origin  to  the  pre- 
sent day  one  of  the  finest  monuments  in 
France." 

Fontainebleau  does  not  afford  those 
symmetrical  proportions  fiivorablo  to  de- 
scrintiou.  This  royal  residence,  enlarged 
at  different  periods  by  succeeding  mon- 
archs,  justiSea  the  bofi  mot  of  a  witty  Eng- 
lishman, who  callod  it  "  a  rendezvous  of 
chiteaux." 

The  different  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed  form  an  excepUou  to  all  ar- 
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cbitectnral  rules  in  ftny  other  known 
structure.  They  serve  as  an  index  to 
the  state  of  the  arts  in  France  during 
three  centuries — a  history  in  tliemsdveB. 
Sebastian  Sertio,  Jamin,  le  PrimAtice,.Du 
Cercean,  Mansu^l,  all  successively  assist- 
ed in  its  erection. 

Historians  are  not  well  agreed  as  to  ttifi 
derivation  of  the  name  of  Fontainebleao. 
A  great  number  considered  it  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Fontaine-belle-ean,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fresh  and  abundant  springs 
that  are  found  hero ;  but  this  etymology, 
though  poetical,  is  not  true.  It  appeue 
that  £U(m  was  the  name  of  a  person,  tbe 
proprietor  of  the  ground,  who  was  the 
first  to  construct  a  habitation  near  the 
spring. 

However,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  tbe 
precise  period  of  the  foundation  of  thifl.o^ 
ebrated  royal  reddence.  It  has  been  boo- 
cessively  attributed,  without  suffioent 
reason,  to  varioos  princes,  such  as  Rob^t, 
Louis  VIL,  and  Louis  IX.  It  lis  cerUin, 
that  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  a  forest  and  a  royal  reudence  ex- 
isted at  Fontiunebleau.  A  donation  of 
the  time  of  Lonis  YII.  to  some  neichboi^ 
ing  monks  bears  Uus  inscription :  "  Aotom 
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pnblice  apnd  Fontene  Bleandi  in  palatio 
nostro."  Tliis  residence,  like  Versailles^ 
became  from  a  mere  hunting-box  a  sump- 
tuous residence,  by  the  successive  adm- 
tions  of  the  greatest  French  monarchs. 
Louis  YII.  built  a  chapel  here,  dedicated 
to  St.  Satumin.  Ailip  Augustus  added 
considerably  to  the  building.  There  re- 
main various  acts  of  this  prince  dated  from 
this  residence,  among  others  one  by  which 
he  gives  to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  at  Nemours, 
all  the  bread  remaining  from  his  table  du- 
ring his  stay  at  Fontainebleau. 

St.  Louis  added  much  to  the  construc- 
tions of  his  predecessors;  Among  other 
apartments,  a  pavilion  that  still  bears  hb 
name,  although  re-built  by  Francis  L  St. 
Louis,  in  several  of  his  letters,  calls  this 
place  "  Our  Desert,"  which  seems  to  im- 
ply that  Fontiunebleau  in  his  time  was  not 
of  considerable  extent.  The  room  is  still 
8ho\ni  where  this  just  and  pious  sovereign, 
being  dangerously  ill,  gave  what  he  sup- 

fosed  to  be  his  dying  advice  to  his  son. 
^hilippe  le  Bel  was  bom  and  died  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Charles  V.  formed  the  magnificent  li- 
brary— ^the  first  of  the  kind  in  France. 
To  render  it  worthy  of  his  royal  name  he 
employed  all  the  htterati  in  France  and 
in  foreign  countries  to  collect  the  best 
books  for  him,  and  wishing  to  make  it  uni- 
versally useful,  he  enriched  it  with  the 
best  translations.  Towards  1364  Charles 
V.  formed  another  library  at  Paris. 

Charles  YII.  much  emoellished  this  re- 
sidence, and,  amongst  other  things,  added 
various  paintings. 

The  library,  miving  been  pillaged  by  the 
English  under  his  reign,  was  re-constructed 
by  Louis  XI.,  and  received  great  additions 
by  the  discovery  of  printing,  lately  intro- 
duced into  France.  Charles  V  Hi.  enriched 
it  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  collections  of 
the  kings  of  Naples,  the  onl^  substantial 
fruit  of  the  conquest  of  that  kmgdom;  and 
Louis  Xn.,  after  having  removed  it  to 
Blois — ^then  the  residence  of  the  court — 
added  to  it  all  the  books  from  the  library 
of  Pavia,  brought  back  by  him  from  his 
expedition  to  the  Milimese.  ^ 

The  reign  of  Francis  L  is  particularly 
connected  with  Fontainebleau.  He  made 
Tarious  changes  in  the  chateau;  many 
buildings  were  re-constructed,  and  new 
ones  erected,  while  vast  gardens,  designed 
by  Primaticcio,  contributed  to  the  b^uty 
of  this  residence.  These  gardens,  admira- 
Us  in  that  age,  but  destroyed  to  suit  the 


taste  of  Louis  XTV*,  excited  the  liveliest 
admiration  at  a  period  when  the  arts  were 
only  beginning  to  re&ppear.  All  contem- 
poraries speak  with  admiration  of  Fon- 
tainebleau. Many  brilliant  fetes  were 
held  there  under  Francis  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  passing  through 
Erance. 

Among  the  constructions  of  Francis  I., 
which  indicate  not  a  little  the  too  gallant 
character  of  that  monarch,  was  a  bath  sur- 
rounded by  mirrors,  situated  in  a  grotto 
in  the  garden  of  pine-trees.  There  is  a  cu- 
rious anecdote  related  of  this  bath. 

When  James  V.  of  Scotland  came  into 
France  to  demand  the  hand  of  Madeleine, 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  his  impatience  to 
behold  the  princess  caused  him  to  commit 
a  great  indiscretion,  if  a  conversation  which 
took  place  between  him  and  Henri  H.  is 
to  be  believed. 

"  You  may  remember,"  said  the  Scotch 
monarch  to  Henri  H.,  "  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer  Madeleine  wished 
to  bathe,  and  chose  as  the  place  of  her 
bath  that  magnificent  grotto  constructed 
by  your  father,  Francis  1.,  and  joining  the 
apartments  of  the  Duchesse  d'Ftampes. 
I  was  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  the 
arch,  where,  by  means  of  a  reflecting  mir- 
ror set  in  the  rock,  the  person  iDathing 
could  be  distinctly  visible.  The  king,  your 
&ther,  had  let  me  into  this  secret.  I 
gained  by  bribes  the  officer  who  had 
charge  of  the  grotto,  and  he  placed  mo 
in  the  niche  just  before  the  princess  en- 
tered the  bath.  Pardon  me,  my  dear 
prince,  this  audacity,  and  let  the  pur- 
ity of  XDj  intentions  plead  my  excuse. 
Indeed,  I  was  in  the  sequel  sufficiently 
punished  for  my  temerity.  You  imagine 
my  audacity  was  successful?  Well,  you 
are  both  right  and  wrong,  for,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  all  went  well ;  but  the  niche  be- 
came any  thing  but  an  agreeable  position 
when  I  heard  the  princess  whom  I  loved 
so  distractedly,  and  whom  I  was  on  the 
point  of  marmng,  declare  to  her  compan- 
ion, Mademoiselle  Yendome,  that  she  felt 
any  thing  but  indifferent  to  Don  Juan,  the 
handsome  natural  son  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  and  that  if  she  were  married 
to  me  (the  King  of  Scotland^,  she  should 
look  on  herself  as  a  naiseraole  victim  of 
state  policy  I" 

Notwithstanding  this  frank  avowal  of 
the  Princess  Madeleine,  James  ooold  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  resign  her,  and  al- 
though ne  had  heard  Uum  eonftMion  ftoia 
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the  lii>s  of  the  princess  herself,  he  continu- 
ed to  solicit  her  hand  from  her  fiither,  and 
press  his  suit  with  herself.  The  marriage 
took  place  in  January,  1637. 

But,  says  Brantome,  when  Madeleine 
arrived  in  Scotland,  she  found  the  country 
very  different  to  what  it  had  been  de- 
scribed to  her,  and  a  sad  contrast  to  la 
belle  France,  She  uttered  but  few  com- 
plaints, and  only  repeated  continually  to 
nerself :  "  Alas  I  I  wotdd  be  a  queen  !" 
veiling  her  melancholy  and  her  ambition 
under  a  garment  of  patience.  Madeleine 
was  miserable ;  she  could  not  bear  the  se- 
vere climate  of  Scotland  nor  the  savage 
manners  of  the  inhabitants.  She  faded 
like  a  fiiir  flower  transplanted  into  an  un- 
congenial soil,  and  diecl  of  grief  about  six 
months  after  her  marriage. 

Tlie  grotto  of  the  garden  of  pines  is  now 
entirely  destroyed,  and  the  tell-tale  mir- 
ror has  disappeared,  but  there  are  some 
frescoes  still  visible  that  mark  the  situation 
of  the  celebrated  bath  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Etampes. 

The  room  is  yet  shown  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  where  Francis  I.  received  the  beau- 
tiful Diana  of  Poictiers,  when  that  noble 
dame  came  sobbing  and  m  tears  to  suppli- 
cate pardon  for  her  father,  condemned  to 
death  for  treason.  Diana  was  covered 
with  a  long  black  veil,  which  shrouded 
her  charming  features  as  under  a  sombre 
cloud.  The  monarch  at  first  sternly  re- 
fused the  appeals  she  addressed  to  his 
mercy.  The  heart  of  Diana  was  bursting 
with  emotion,  and  for  a  moment  she  lost 
all  consciousness.  The  gallant  Francis 
was  not  slow  in  offering  his  assistance  to 
the  distressed  beauty.  He  placed  her  on 
a  couch,  the  black  veil  which  had  before 
covered  her  was  displaced,  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  Diana  was  revealed  to  him  in  all 
its  dazzling  beauty.  The  king  was  aston- 
ished at  the  ravishing  sight,  and  contem- 
plated for  some  time  ner  lovely  fiice  with 
[>oundless  admiration.  His  sense  of  justice, 
which  the  entreaties  of  the  daughter  had 
£uled  to  touch,  was  disarmed  by  the  sight 
of  such  charms.  Her  prayer  was  granted, 
and  the  life  of  her  £xther  was  spared. 

Francis  was  not  without  reason  styled 
"the  restorer  of  literature  and  art."  Be- 
sides the  numerous  palaces  he  built,  in 
whose  construction  and  embellishment  he 
employed  the  first  painters  and  architects 
of  Italy,  he  made  a  collection  of  all  the 
rare  and  andent  manuscripts,  in  which  he 
was  uded  by  the  learned  litterati  of  his 


day.  The  hbrary  of  Fohtainebleau,  re- 
duced to  almost  a  name,  was  reorganized 
by  Francis,  who  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose  Guillaume  Bude,  one  of  the  most  eru- 
dite men  then  living. 

There  is  extant  an  anecdote  of  Bud^ 
which  shows  his  extraordinary  application 
to  study,  and  the  little  attention  he  paid 
to  the  more  material  and  sublunary  cares 
of  life.  One  day  he  was  engaged  in  study 
Lq  his  house  at  Paris,  when  a  servant,  rush- 
ing into  the  room,  informed  him  that  the 
house  was  on  fire.  *'  Go  and  tell  my  wife," 
replied  he,  without  raising  his  eyes ;  "  you 
know  I  never  attend  to  any  of  the  house- 
hold affairs." 

Loaded  with  fiivors  by  Francis  I.,  who 
named  him  to  some  valuable  situations,  he 
never  could  bear  to  tear  himself  from  his 
beloved  books  to  attend  to  the  duties  his 
appointments  imposed  on  him.  ^'The 
lioerality  of  the  king  and  the  confidence 
of  the  people,"  said  he,  complainingly, 
"  will  have  the  effect  at  last  of  makuig  me 
utterly  ignorant." 

Henri  H.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henri  HI., 
all  continued  the  embellishment  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  making  it  their  residence  from 
time  to  time.  Henri  IV.  particularly  de- 
lighted in  Fontainebleau.  He  spent  in 
buildings  and  additions  to  the  palace  and 
the  park  two  million  four  hundriKl  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  livres  —  an  immense 
sum  for  that  period.  Henri  liked  this 
palace  particularly ;  he  never,  however, 
was  perfectly  happy  either  here  or  else- 
where, unless  La  belle  Gabrielle  was  be- 
side him.  "What  would  you  have?"  he 
used  to  say  to  his  firiends  when  speaking 
on  this  subject;  "after  all  the  reverses!' 
have  encountered,  and  all  the  battles  I 
have  fought,  I  want  to  enjoy  myself,  and 
to  pass  some  jovial  days  at  least.  I  am 
never  happy  but  with  my  son  and  with  his 
dear  mother."  At  that  time  he  had  no 
other  child  but  Caesar,  created  Duo  de 
Yendome,  whose  mother,  the  beautiful 
Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  was  his  mistress.  As 
a  specimen  of  his  attachment  to  this  lady, 
a  letter  is  subjoined  that  he  wrote  to  her 
from  Fontainebleau  Lu  the  autumn  of  1699| 
entreating  her  to  join  him  forthwith : 

"From  oar  deUcions  WlldemesB  of  FonUlne-belle-Eaa. 

*<  My  DEARfsgr  Lqve  :  The  courier  has  arrived 
this  eveniDg.^  I  seat  hira  quickly  to  ^oa,  because  : 
he  told  me  that  you  had  ordered  his  immediate 
return  in  order  to  Wo  some  news  of  me.    I  am    ^, 
weU,  thank  Gk)d ;  the  only  malady  I  endure  is  the 
vi(^t  loog^  I  hare  again  to  Mhold  you." 
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The  next  day  Gabrielle  was  at  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

In  1599,  Henri  IV.  received  Charles 
Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  here.  It  was 
most  probable  that  during  this  visit  those 
intrigues  were  begun  that  ended  by  con- 
ducting Biron  to  the  scaffold — Biron  who, 
after  having  bravely  fought  for  Henri,  be- 
ing honored  by  his  friendship,  and  having 
received  from  him  the  staff  of  marechal  as 
a  reward,  fell  in  the  midst  of  prosperity, 
when  his  conspiracies  with  Spain — then 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  France — were  dis- 
covered, as  well  as  various  other  intrigues 
against  his  sovereign,  he  having  been  se- 
duced by  the  caresses  and  the  magnificent 
promises  made  to  him  by  his  country's  foes. 
The  king  was  at  Fontainebleau  when  the 
guilt  of  ^iron  was  first  discovered.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  grief  he  felt  at  the 
treachery  of  the  marechal,  to  whom  he 
was  personally  much  attached.  He  sent 
for  Sully,  and  throwing  his  arms  round 
him  with  great  emotion,  said  to  him: 
"  Sully,  I  am  betrayed  by  a^end.  Biron 
has  conspired  against  me."  Sully  advised 
the  king  to  have  Biron  arrested  in  his  own 
house.  Henri  would  not  consent  to  this ; 
he  wished  first  to  have  an  interview  with 
his  former  friend,  and  induce  him  to  ac- 
knowledge his  crime,  in  order  afterwards 
at  once  to  forgive  him.  The  marechal  was 
summoned  to  court  without  delay.  He 
at  first  hesitated,  but,  reassured  by  his  ac- 
complices, who  persuaded  him  that  it  was 
impossible  the  Idng  could  be  acquainted 
with  the  conspiracy,  proceeded  to  Fon- 
tainebleau, and  arrived  there  the  13th  of 
June,  1602.  His  entry  created  quite  a 
sensation,  for  every  one  suspected  liis 
treason,  and  all  were  on  the  qui  vive  to 
know  what  steps  would  be  taken  against 
him. 

Biron  resisted  with  haughty  obstiaacy 
all  the  efforts  of  his  magnanimous  sove- 
reign to  draw  from  him  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  treason,  or  some  expressions 
of  regret  and  repentance.  "  Sully,"  said 
Henri  to  his  minister,  "  Biron  is  indeed  a 
most  unhappy  man.  I  really  have  a  great 
inclination  to  pardon  him,  to  forget  the 
past,  and  behave  to  him  as  if  I  had  never 
known  it.  I  pity  him  profoundly.  I  can 
not  endure  to  punish  so  brave  a  man — one 
who  has  served  me  for  so  irifiny  years,  and 
for  whom  I  bave  felt  so  much  friendship. 
All  my  foar  is,  that  if  I  pardon  him  he  will 
never  pardon  me^  and  may  revenge  liim- 
•elf  on  my  children  or  my  kingdom." 


The  king  determined  to  make  a  last  ap- 
peal to  his  treacherous  general.  One  even- 
ing, after  playing  at  cards,  he  summoned 
Biron  into  his  cabinet,  and  thus  addressed 
him: 

*'  Marechal,  I  wish  to  learn  from  your 
own  mouth  circumstances  which,  to  my 
sorrow,  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with.  I 
promise  you  my  forgiveness  for  whatever 
you  have  done  agamst  me ;  only  confess 
frankly  what  your  conduct  has  been.  All 
shall  be  covered  with  the  royal  mantle  of 
mercy.  I  will  protect  you,  and  every  thing 
shall  be  buried  in  eternal  silence  I" 

"  This  is  strange  language  to  an  honest 
man,"  replied  the  obstinate  marechal.  "  I 
never  had  any  desire  but  to  be  your  fidtb- 
ful  servant." 

"  Would  to  God  that  were  true !"  re- 
plied the  king.  Then,  turning  on  him  a 
look  of  compassion,  he  left  the  room,  say- 
ing :  "Adieu,  Mar6chal  Biron." 

A  few  moments  afterwards  Biron  was 
arrested  .in  the  very  palace  where  he  had 
been  summoned  to  justify  himself.  Once 
in  the  hands  of  justice,  and  condemned  to 
death,  ho  now  vainly  solicited  a  pardon 
which  Henri  would  once  willingly  have 
granted  to  him,  if  he  had  only  confessed 
his  delinquency.  The  only  favor  he  could 
obtain  was,  that  he  should  undergo  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law  in  private 
within  the  walls  of  his  prison. 

Louis  XIII.,  that  feeble,  timid,  suspi- 
cious son  of  the  gallant  Henry  IV.  and  of 
Marie  de  Medicis,  was  bom  at  Fontaine- 
bleau. During  his  whole  life  this  prince 
was  governed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  His- 
tory seems  only  to  have  preserved  his 
name  in  order  to  mark  the  era  of  an  im- 
perious minister,  or  as  a  period  of  repose 
for  the  mind,  passing  from  the  inordinate 
licentiousness  of  his  father's  conduct  to  the 
pompous  though  scandalous  amours  of  his 
son,  Louis  XI v. 

The  sight  of  youth  and  beauty  were 
not,  however,  without  very  particular  at- 
tractions for  Louis  Xni.,  yet  his  attach- 
ments were  entirely  Platonic — a  union  of 
kindred  souls  that  excluded  all  idea  of 
sensuality — truly,  a  most  singular  excep- 
tion in  the  annals  of  royal  intrigues  1  Some 
accoiuit  of  these  liaisojis  must,  I  imagine, 
be  agreeable  to  the  reader,  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  enter  into  the  details  of  various 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Mademoiselle  de  Haute- 
fort  and  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette, 
the  two  favorites  who  have  afforded  the 
abnost  singular  instance  offered  by  history 
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of  influence  acquired  by  beauty  and  main- 
tained by  virtue. 

Anne  of  Austria,  and  wife  of  Louis  XIII., 
was  bom  in  the  same  month  of  the  same 
year,  1601,  as  ho  was  himsell^  and  they 
were  married  at  the  ago  of  fifteen.  The 
mind  of  the  queen  was  already  formed ; 
she  was  lively,  clever,  and  brilliant.  Louis, 
who  still  remained  a  child,  was  naturally 
timid  and  melancholy,  and  she  felt  her  su- 
periority over  him.  It  is  easy  to  govern 
those  who  are  of  an  imbecile  or  indolent 
disposition  without  pleasing  them,  but  love 
is  often  not  gained  by  a  display  of  supe- 
riority. The  admiration  extorted  by  the 
superior  mind  from  one  conscious  of  infe- 
riority is,  after  all,  only  a  kind  of  wonder, 
often  mixed  with  envy,  which,  far  from 
gaining  the  affections,  only  serves  to  alien- 
ate and  repulse  those  tenderer  feeUngs.  The 
2ueen  might  and  ought  to  have  governed 
lOuis,  but  she  wanted  those  qualities  that 
were  calculated  to  gain  his  heart.  Louis 
admired  her  beauty,  but  was  terrified  at 
her  vivacity.  Her  gayety,  her  frankness, 
and  general  taste  for  all  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments, jarred  against  the  austerity  of  his 
principles,  and  from  the  very  commence^ 
ment  of  their  union  he  lived  as  much 
estranged  from  her  as  the  rules  of  etiquette 
permitted. 

Marie  de  Medicis,  who  then  held  the 
reins  of  government,  dreading  the  power 
that  a  young  and  beautiful  wife  might  ex- 
ercise over  him,  used  every  endeavor  to 
confirm  these  painful  impressions  in  the 
mind  of  the  king,  and  increase  his  dLsin- 
clination  towards  Anne  of  Austria.  The 
first  years  of  their  marriage  passed  away 
in  mutual  indifference.  The  queen  uttered 
no  complaints,  she  showed  no  vexation, 
but  among  her  fiivorite  friends  she  ex- 
pressed herself  in  a  style  of  very  indiscreet 
raillery  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
her  husband.  If  the  reproaches  of  a  ne- 
glected wife  are  wearisome,  at  least  they 
are  flattering  to  a  husband's  vanity ;  but 
ridicide  on  subjects  that  ought  to  produce 
sorrow  and  distress  is  not  to  bo  pardoned, 
for  it  is  the  certain  indication  of  scorn  or 
of  insensibility.  Reports  of  the  queen's  ex- 
pressions, heightened  by  the  malice  of 
those  whose  interest  it  was  to  widen  the 
breach,  were  not  wanting  to  alienate  still 
further  the  mind  of  Louis.  His  was  of  a 
disposition  neither  to  hide  nor  to  display 
liis  displeasure  with  violence,  much  less  to 
seek  for  explanations.  He  took  no  care  to 
disguise  Im  annoyance,  and  showed  his 


feeUngs  by  a  cold  and  disdainftd  silence. 
The  pride  of  the  queen  was  wounded. 
Too  young  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  pro- 
bable danger  and  misery  of  her  future 
position,  and  entirely  deprived  of  all  judi- 
cious advice,  she  took  no  steps  to  recon- 
cile herself  to  the  king,  and  their  mis- 
understanding grew  into  irreconcilable 
dislike. 

Louis  Xin.  was  neither  without  sense 
nor  religion ;  his  conduct  was  irreproach- 
able, and  he  was  not  wanting  in  courage, 
but  he  had  none  of  those  virtues  that  m- 
sure  domestic  happiness ;  he  fidled  equaily 
in  his  duties  as  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a 
brother,  and  was  neither  a  great  prince 
nor  a  good  king.  For  in  a  sovereign,  indo- 
lence and  wea&ess  become  often  the  most 
fatal  of  vices,  a  certain  strength  and  forti- 
tude of  character  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
burden  of  the  state.  Educated  in  the  midst 
of  ever-recurring  wars  and  rebeUions,  Louis 
knew  nothing  of  royalty  but  its  cares  and 
anxieties;  he  only  experienced  the  lassi- 
tude and  weariness  of  power  without  any 
of  its  enjojrments.  He  had  been  badly 
educated,  and  when  arrived  at  that  ase 
when  his  own  sense  and  application  mi^t 
have  remedied  this  neglect,  he  mistook 
his  ignorance  for  incapacity,  and  took  no 
measures  for  self-improvement.  Those 
who  desired  to  govern  under  his  name 
were  very  careftil  not  to  enlighten  him  as 
to  his  own  powers ;  his  idleness  was,  more- 
over, fiivored  by  natural  indolence,  it  be- 
ing easier  to  doubt  his  own  powers  of 
acquirement  than  to  apply  himself  to  con- 
quer such  deficiencies.  The  fimie  of  Henri 
IV.,  and  the  admiration  his  memory  in- 
spired, instead  of  filling  his  son  with  emu- 
lation, seemed  only  to  have  the  effect  of 
still  further  discouraging  him.  The  most 
brilliant  examples  are  not  always  the  most 
useful.  Emulation  may  be  extinguished 
by  the  excessive  superiority  of  the  model, 
or  the  only  sentiment  it  inspires  may  end 
in  nothing  but  a  barren  enthusiasm.  But 
there  was  at  least  tliis  difference  between 
Louis  XIII.  and  the  Faineant  kings,  his 
predecessors,  though  similar  to  him  in 
many  other  respects :  he  did  not,  at  any 
rate,  betray  or  leave  to  chance  the  best 
interests  of  his  country ;  his  miad  and  his 
principles  at  least  induced  him  to  select  a 
worthy  deputy  for  his  delegated  author- 
ity. He  did  not  resign  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment without  consideration,  and  he  dis- 
played discernment  in  intrusting   them 
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into  the  most  able  hands.  But  from  that 
moment  he  considered  himself  liberated 
from  all  the  responsibilities  of  royalty. 
He  abdicated  without  descending  from 
the  throne,  and  by  this  dishonorable  aban- 
donment of  his  duties,  which  only  showed 
his  impotence  and  incapacity,  without  any 
of  the  philosophic  contempt  or  disregard 
of  the  advantages  attending  them  which  a 
voluntary  resignation  of  the  legitimate 
exercises  of  power  would  have  di^layed, 
he  lost  the  respect  due  to  his  position, 
yet  still  remained  responsible  for  the  suf- 
ferings inflicted  on  his  people.  That  peo- 
ple ceased  not  to  reproach  nim  with  every 
mishap  that  occurreo,  and  at  the  same  time 
refrised  to  allow  him  any  share  of  the  glo- 
ries of  his  reign.  Posterity  has  confirmed 
this  severe  but  equitable  sentence. 

The  idle  disposition  of  Louis  made  a 
prime  minister  absolutely  necessary,  and 
his  heart  yearned  after  a  friend  to  whose 
bosom  he  could  confide  his  sorrows  and 
disappointments.  Henri  IV.  had  found 
many  fiuthful  and  attached  servants,  but 
his  son  met  only  with  favorites.  An  at- 
tachment of  a  deeper  kind,  but  which  the 
purity  of  his  heart  induced  him  to  mistake 
mr  friendship,  long  occupied  him.  Among 
the  queen's  ladies  of  honor  he  particularly 
noticed  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort.  Her 
discretion  and  her  virtue  first  attracted 
him,  and  formed  her  greatest  charm.  Such 
a  reputation  in  a  young  and  beautiful  wo- 
man was  the  most  potent  seduction  that 
could  be  offered  to  the  king.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Hautefort  was  ambitious  and 
talented,  and  of  rather  a  serious  turn  of 
mind ;  her  conversation  was  most  agree- 
able to  him,  and  she  soon  gained  his  con- 
fidence. It  was  observed  with  surprise 
that  the  king,  after  his  daily  visits  to  the 
queen,  with  whom  he  only  stayed  a  few 
minutes,  remained  for  whole  hours  in  a 
boudoir  contiguous  to  her  apartments, 
where  at  certain  hours  he  met  Mademoi- 
selle de  Hautefort,  accompanied  by  oth- 
ers of  the  maids  of  honor.  Here,  m  the 
recess  of  a  bay-window,  Louis  seated  him- 
self by  her  side,  and  while  conversing  in 
a  low  voice,  forgot  how  the  hours  fled  in 
interminable  conversations,  where  such  a 
naughty  word  as  love  was  not  even  men- 
tioned. The  purity  of  his  conduct  was  so 
thoroughly  known,  that  this  kind  of  inti- 
macy did  not  damage  in  the  slightest  de- 
^ee  the  reputation  of  the  yoimg  lady.  It 
18  true  that,  in  order  to  prevent  even  the 
shadow  of  suspicion.  Mademoiselle    de 


Hautefort  repeated  to  the  queen  every 
word  that  the  king  had  uttered.  This 
platonic  attachment  was  the  subject  of 
much  amusement  in  the  queen's  circle, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort  herself 
took  rather  a  delight  in  ridiculing  the  sen- 
timents and  conduct  of  her  august  lover, 
which  was  neither  prudent  nor  right  in 
her  to  do.  She  ought  either  to  have  re- 
ftised  to  become  the  confidante  of  the 
kin^,  or  to  have  fidthftilly  kept  the  secrets 
he  mtrusted  to  her. 

After  some  months  Louis  discovered 
her  treachery,  as  several  circumstances 
were  repeated  to  him  again  that  he  had 
only  mentioned  to  Mademoiselle  de  Haute- 
fort. He  had  every  reason  to  feel  Imn- 
self  offended  as  her  friend  and  her  sove- 
reign, but  he  did  not  openly  complain. 
Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort,  however,  was 
deprived  of  her  situation  and  exiled.  Af- 
ter the  loss  of  his  confidante,  Louis  again 
shut  himself  up  in  his  apartments,  and  be- 
came more  shy  and  more  reserved  than 
ever.  At  this  period  he  suffered  much 
vexation,  caused  by  the  animosity  of  the 
queen-mother  to  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
Marie  de  Medicis  was  obstinate  and  nar- 
row-minded; her  unbounded  ambition 
was  unaided  by  judgiqent ;  she  was  impe- 
rious, and  at  the  same  time  weak,  violent 
and  inconstant — at  once  opiniated  and  ob- 
stinate when  her  passions  were  concerned. 
She  was  guided  rather  by  the  heart  than 
the  head,  and  became  therefore  the  dupe 
of  favorites ;  but  still  she  wished  to  exer- 
cise the  most  despotic  power  over  France. 
Her  bad  temper  and  her  violence  had  al- 
ready deprived  her  of  her  husband's  sf- 
fection.  The  same  imperious  temper 
alienated  from  her  a  son  naturally  affec- 
tionate and  devoted,  and  her  insatiable 
ambition  forced  that  minister,  who  owed 
his  elevation  to  her  favor,  ultimately  to 
become  her  enemy.  Richelieu  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  combat  her  prepossessions: 
he  supplicated,  he  entreateo,  he  knelt,  he 
even  shed  tears;  but  the  queen  was  in- 
flexible. Louis,  alarmed,  or  rather  an- 
noyed, at  these  disputes,  neither  acted  as 
became  a  son  nor  a  sovereign.  He  might 
at  once  have  ended  all  internal  discord  by 
demanding  of  the  queen,  as  a  sovereign, 
and  entreating  her  with  all  the  filial  re- 
spect of  a  son,  to  cease  from  further  in- 
terference T^-ith  the  affairs  of  state.  But 
he  only  requested  where  he  ought  to 
have  commanded,  and  ended  by  basely 
sacrificing  his  mother,  because  he  wanted 
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the  necessary  oonrage  to  act  with  firm- 
ness, and  expose  himself  to  the  ohance  of 
an  unpleasant  outbreak.  It  is  thus  that 
weakness  often  drives  the  mind  to  more 
violent  resolutions  than  even  passion, 
which  at  least  calms  down  after  any  ve- 
hement outbreak.  Louis  knew  well  that 
the  measures  he  meditated  would  excite 
the  rage  of  his  mother  to  the  very  highest 
pitch;  but  in  determining  her  exile,  he 
unagined  he  would  at  least  be  spared  the 
embarrassment  of  having  personally  to 
endure  &ce  to  face  her  invectives  and  re- 
proaches. He  was  aware  that  public 
opinion  would  be  against  him,  but  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  it  would  never  reach 
his  ears ;  in  a  word,  he  only  feared  per- 
sonally to  see  and  to  hear  what  might  give 
annoyance.  Such  are  the  vices  of  weak 
characters. 

He  hastened  to  hide  himself  in  one  of 
the  royal  residences  in  the  country,  when 
the  letter  announcing  her  exile  was  to  be 
presented  to  Marie  de  Medicis,  giving  her 
the  choice  of  remaining  at  Compiogne  or 
in  the  chateau  of  Angers,  of  Nevers,  or 
of  Moulins.  The  disgrace  of  a  sovereign 
wanting  in  intellect  and  discernment  is 
the  more  overwhelming  because  generally 
unexpected.  The  same  weakness  of  cha- 
racter that  leads  to  the  commission  of  im- 
prudences, shuts  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
standing to  the  dangerous  consequences 
sure  to  be  the  result.  Marie  de  Medicis 
was  overwhelmed.  Anne  of  Austria,  on 
hearing  of  this  event,  saw  only  in  her  un- 
fortunate mother-in-law  (who  had  never 
ceased  to  persecute  the  young  queen)  an 
unhappv  parent.  She  flew  to  her  apart- 
ment, threw  herself  into  her  arms,  mingled 
her  tears  with  those  of  Marie  de  Me^cis, 
and  promised  to  employ  all  the  little  in- 
fluence she  possessed  in  her  &vor.  She 
kept  her  word;  but  although  in  reality 
her  conduct  was  irreproachable,  her  posi- 
tion was  neither  that  of  a  happy  nor  re- 
spected wife.  Her  intercession  appeared 
to  Louis  Xni.  only  a  pretext  for  censur- 
ing his  conduct,  and  he  coldly  desired  her 
to  be  silent.  Some  few  days  after  the 
queen-mother,  who  had  selected  Com- 
piegne  as  her  residence,  disappeared,  and 
went  into  another  country.  /  All  the  cour- 
tiers assured  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  re- 
peated it  to  the  king,  that  Marie  de 
Medicis  was  hated  by  the  public,  who  felt 
no  interest  Ln  her  fete,  and  that  every  one 
entirely  approved  of  her  exile,  as  a  mea- 
sure rendered  necessary  by  her  unbounded 


ambition.  Louis  was  not  so  foolish  as  to 
be  entirely  duped  by  these  felse  representi 
ations ;  but  flattery,  even  where  it  fells  to 
convince,  raises  at  least  a  kind  of  doubt  in 
the  mind,  which  is  itself  a^eeable. 

Some  days  after  the  disappearance  ol 
Marie  de  Medicis,  the  Princess  Marie  of 
Mantova  proposed  to  the  queen  to  confef 
the  situation  of  Mademoiselle  de  Hauto» 
fort,  which  had  remained  vacant,  to  Mado* 
moiselle  de  la  Fayette,  to  whose  femily 
she  was  much  attached.  The  queen,  quite 
despairing  of  obtaining  the  recall  of  the 
former,  promised  to  ask  the  king.  LouLi 
at  once  complied  with  her  wish,  delighted 
to  see  by  this  demand  that  the  queen  had 
renoimced  all  idea  of  recalling  Mademot 
selle  de  Hautefort. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  the  daugb* 
ter  of  an  illustrious  house,  was  the  ]bsX 
representative  in  the  male  line  of  the  &> 
mous  Marechal  de  la  Fayette,  who  gained 
so  much  renown  in  1421  at  the  battle  of 
Baug6,  in  Anjou,  and  who  afterwards  coi^ 
tributed  by  his  valor  and  activity  in 
driving  the  English  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Mademoiselle  die  la  Fayette,  an  orphan 
ft-om  her  cradle,  had  been  educated  by 
her  aunt,  the  Comtesse  de  Br^ei,  who 
placed  her  in  a  convent  until  me  was 
fifteen,  after  which  period  her  house  be- 
came her  future  home,  where  Mademoir 
9elle  de  la  Favette  was  gradually  accu^ 
tomed  to  do  tne  honors  before  being  inp 
troduced  by  her  friend  into  the  great 
world.  The  comtesse  was  a  widow,  rich* 
and  very  old;  she  had  no  children,  anj 
loved  and  adored  her  niece  as  her  chilcj| 
looking  on  her  as  the  person  whom  she 
intended  to  make  her  ftiture  heiress.  The 
voung  lady  joined  to  the  most  enchanting 
beauty  and  sreat  aoquirem^its  the  utmost 
propnety  of  conduct.  She  had  already 
passed  her  twenty-third  year,  and  every 
one  was  surprised  that,  amongst  her  no* 
merous  admirers,  no  one  had  as  yet  suo* 
ceeded  in  winning  her  regaro.  The 
Comtesse  de  Bregi  had  experienced  all  the 
miseries  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage  formed 
in  extreme  youth ;  she,  therefore,  left  eii» 
tirely  to  her  niece  the  decision  of  her  fW 
ture  destiny,  and  &r  from  pressing  her 
marriage,  die  continually  exhorted  her 
not  to  decide  on  any  one  without  most 
mature  reflection. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  had  all  the 
principles  that  can  be  imparted  by  a  care> 
ml  education,  and  her  religious  views 
were  sincere  and  well  grounded.     She 
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was,  moreover,  ptndent,  discreet  and  sen- 
dble;  her  imagination  lively,  her  sonl 
lofty,  generous  and  full  of  sensibility ;  her 
spirits  gay,  yet  equable.  The  purity  of 
her  mind  appeared  in  a  certain  calm  and 
peaceful  expression  that  can  only  be  im- 
parted by  mtemal  goodness,  and  which 
was  displayed  in  all  she  did.  It  was  easy 
to  see  no  passion  had  as  yet  ruffled  the 
oahn  of  that  gentle  soul ;  always  happy  in 
herself  she  had  experienced  no  internal 
conflicts,  and  the  agitations  of  envy, 
pride,  or  vanity  were  utterly  unknown  to 
ner.  Every  one  was  at  ease  in  her  com- 
pany;  her  conversation  possessed  those  pe- 
oZr  charms  of  grace  <£!d  tact  that  ne^ 
&il  to  attract,  added  to  an  unaffected  gen- 
tleness of  bearing,  free  from  all  preten- 
mons.  She  possessed  that  gift  (so  rare  in 
a  woman)  of  charming  without  effect  or 
display,  and  when  all  around  her  were  de- 
lignted,  envy  itself  could  not  be  irritated, 
(90  little  had  she  tried  even  to  attract  at- 
tention. She  excused  the  &ults  of  others, 
and  indeed  avoided  making  herself  ac- 
quainted with  them ;  it  was  enough  for 
her  to  suspect  their  existence,  to  turn 
sway  her  mind  from  their  consideration 
as  one  turns  from  an  unpleasant  picture. 
There  are  many  qualities  that  are  appa- 
rent in  a  first  interview,  and  there  are 
others  which  only  become  visible  by  de- 
grees and  after  long  acquaintance.  All 
are  sensible  of  the  brilliancy  of  a  magnifi- 
cent day,  but  it  is  time  only  that  can  n^ke 
manifest  the  happy  influence  of  pure  bit 
and  a  fine  climate ;  so  was  it  with  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette.  No  shadow,  no  contrast  made 
one  particular  qualification  stand  out  in 
relief  more  than  another.  It  was  impos- 
rible  not  to  think  her  clever  and  &scina- 
ting,  but  it  required  time  and  observation 
to  discover  the  ftdl  extent  of  her  supe- 
riority. 

The  day  that  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fa- 
yette was  presented  at  court  by  the 
Princess  Marie  of  Mantova  she  was  mag- 
nificently dressed;  all  admired  the  ex- 
treme beauty  of  the  maid  of  honor,  and 
were  charmed  with  an  indescribable  at- 
traction about  her.  The  king,  evidently 
ttmok  by  the  natvetS  and  elegance  of  her 
whom  he  then  saw  for  the  i^st  time,  ap- 
proached Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  and 
complimented  her  warmly  on  her  beauty 
and  graceftd  manners.  The  maid  of  honor 
oidy  blushed  aud  made  no  reply. 

The  king  was  present  on  the  morrow  at 


the  queen's  reception ;  he  was  more  affii- 
ble  tnan  even  on  the  former  occasion,  and 
seemed  entirely  occupied  with  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Fayette. 

The  court  was  at  this  moment  agitated 
by  political  events.  The  Spaniard  were 
malong  the  most  alarming  progress  in 
France ;  they  had  made  good  a  descent 
ii^  Provenpe  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  had  taken  Corbie,  in  Picardy. 
Louis  had  announced  that  very  morning 
at  the  council  that  he  intended  at  once  to 
take  the  conunand  in  perscm  against  the 
Spaniards.  Men  and  money  were  both 
wanting,  and  the  situation  of  France  was 
so  alarming,  that  even  the  genius  of  Riche- 
Heu  was  perplexed,  and  for  a  time  he 
contemplated  resigning  his  post.  The 
Cardinal  of  La  Y allet,  however,  reani- 
mated his  hopes  and  his  courage,  and  the 
glory  of  France  served  as  a  specious  pre- 
text for  still  retaining  the  sovereign  au- 
thority intrusted  to  hinu  Louis,  on  the 
eve  of  departure,  and  in  a  situation  so 
critical,  excited  general  interest  and  at- 
tention. Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette, 
who  until  this  time  had  felt  only  a  certain 
degree  of  esteem  for  him,  now  beheld  in 
Louis  a  courageous  soldier.  She  forgot 
his  weakness  and  his  &ults ;  she  could 
onl^  remember  his  personal  courage,  his 
amiable  qualities,  and  the  dangers  he  was 
about  to  encounter.  The  melancholy 
though  composed  demeanor  of  the  king 
added  to  the  interest  with  which  he  se- 
cretly began  to  inspire  her,  especially 
when  Louis  Xm.  publicly  announced  that 
he  should  depart  as  soon  as  the  levy  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  making  at  Paris  by 
his  order,  was  completed. 

The  queen  and  all  her  ladies  were  play- 
ing at  cards.  The  king  was  seated  by  the 
side  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  and 
was  speaking  in  general  terms  of  the  mel- 
ancholy anticipations  felt  by  all  those 
about  to  leave  for  the  war. 

"Happy,'*  said  the  king,  "is  the  man 
who  feels  that  he  is  personally  regretted 
—  he  has  a  motive  in  desiring  glory. 
Those  who  are  beloved  must  indeed  sedc 
fame  with  ardor.  But  when  no  one  cares 
for  one — ^when  the  mind  feels  that  it  pos- 
sesses no  kindred  sympathy-— then  even 
success  is  valueless,  without  merit,  and 
without  reward." 

These  words  affected  the  pretty  maid 
of  honor.  The  king  observed  it.  He 
looked  at  her  fixedly,  and  after  a  moment's 
silence  again  addressed  her: 
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**  I  hope,'*  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "  that 
this  conversation  will  be  resumed.  I  ani- 
ionsly  desire — '* 

At  these  words  he  rose,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fa- 
yette followed  him  with  her  eyes,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  evening  experienced  an  in- 
voluntary absence  of  mind. 

The  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  whote 
taste  for  intrigue  had  been  increased  by 
considerable  practical  experience,  had  al- 
ready remarked  the  king's  btidding  at- 
tachment. She  went  to  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Fayette  and  told  her  that  all  the  world 
saw  that  the  king  was  in  love  with  her. 
'•But  in  his  fashion,"  added  she;  "he 
loves  you  timidly,  modestly — even  in  his 
most  secret  thoughts  there  would  not  be 
an  idea  of  any  thing  more  profane.  The 
Comte  de  la  Meilleraie  assures  me  that 
the  king  shows  every  sign  of  having  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion  for  you — much 
more  violent,  in  fact,  than  he  ever  felt  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort,  to  whom,  in- 
deed, he  never  really  was  attached," 

*'  I  do  not  know  the  king  well  enough 
yet  to  give  an  opinion  about  him,"  replied' 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  "  but  I  con- 
fess I  have  already  lost  many  of  my  pre- 
possessions against  him.  He  certainly  is 
capable  of  friendship,  and  only  desires  to 
open  his  heart  to  a  real  friend;  but  his 
confidence  has  been  abused.  He  seeks, 
perhaps,  to  hear  the  truth,  and  ho  may  be 
worthy  of  hearing  it.  If  he  asks  counsel 
of  me  I  shall  not  dissemble  any  of  my 
opinions." 

**  I  am  sure  if  yon  could  only  inspire 
him  with  courage  to  reign  himself  and  to 
shake  off  the  sway  of  the  cardiaal,  you 
would  render  a  vast  service  to  France." 

*'Oh,  that  is  quite  chimerical.  The 
king  would  never  consult  me.  He  will 
never  ask  me  to  tell  him  the  truth ;  and, 
moreover,  he  is  going  away." 

"  Well,  he  will  meet  you  again  on  his 
return." 

**  Dear  duchess,  we  really  must  not  talk 
Bach  nonsense ;  yet  I  do  ^ty  this  prince, 
naturally  brave,  good,  and  accomplished, 
who  so  ill  fulfills  his  glorious  destmy.  It 
is  evident  he  is  aware  of  this.  He  suffers 
— ^he  is  wretched.  If  he  had  but  one  true 
friend  he  might,  perhaps,  haveproved  a 
worthy  -  successor  to  Henry  Iv .  This 
idea  makes  me  quite  miserable.  I  still 
have  hope,  for  he  is  yet  young.  Did  you 
hear  that  he  spoke  this  morning  with 
great  fimmess  to  the  parliamentary  depu- 


ties who  had  refused  to  enregister  the 
edicts  necessary  for  raising  the  money  in- 
dispensable for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army?" 

"  Yes.  *  The  money  I  demand,'  said 
he,  *  is  neither  to  be  wasted  in  gambling 
nor  in  idle  expenses.  I  do  not  demand  it 
for  myself,  but  for  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tion. Those  who  oppose  my  pleasure  in 
this  injure  me  more  than  the  Spaniards ; 
but  I  shall  find  means  to  be  obeyed.' " 

"  What  energy  there  is  in  that  speech  I 
Oh!  I  am  certain  that  he  is  not  appre- 
ciated." 

The  following  days  the  king  regularly 
visited  the  queen,  and  appeared  much  en- 
grossed with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette ; 
but  his  timidity  did  not  allow  him  to  re- 
main long  at  a  time  with  her,  for  he  could 
not  but  perceive  that  they  were  both  ob- 
served with  curiosity.  The  day  before 
his  departure  for  the  army  ho  went  in  the 
morning  to  see  the  queen,  and  on  leaving 
her  apartments  he  stopped  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber, where  the  maids  of  honor  were  as- 
sembled. He  approached  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Fayette,  who  was  standing  with  one 
of  the  other  maids  of  honor  in  a  large 
bay-window.  This  lady  at  once  retired, 
and  the  king,  taking  ner  place,  desired 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  to  seat  herself 
beside  him.  She,  finding  herself  separated 
in  a  maimer  from  her  companions,  and 
tete-d-tete  ^^iih  the  king,  recollected  with 
extreme  agitation  and  emotion  that  it  was 
in  this  manner,  during  his  liaison  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort,  that  the  long 
had  conversed  with  her. 

"  I  come,"  said  the  king  to  her,  ia  a  low 
and  trembling  voice — ^^  I  come  to  bid  you 
adieu." 

At  these  words  Mademoiselle  de  la  Far 
yette  bowed,  utterly  unable  to  articulate ; 
and  Louis  started  at  seeing  tears  roll  down 
her  cheeks. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  during  the  course  of 
my  life,"  said  he,  "  few  moments  of  hap- 
piness, but  this  instant  is  one  of  the — " 

At  these  words,  pronounced  in  a  low 
voice,  trembling  with  emotion.  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Fayette  became  sensibly  affected, 
and  replied,  that  "he  would  find  every 
loyal  heart  experienced  the  same  emotion 
she  felt,  if  his  majesty  would  only  conde^ 
scend  to  inform  himself  personally  of  the 
sentiments  of  his  subjects." 

"No,  mademoiselle,"  said  Louis,  "I 
only  wish  to  hear  yours ;  and  if  in  you  I 
find  that  fiiendcdup  I  have  sought  so  long 
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in  vain,  mj  entire  confidence  shall  be  the 
reward.  I  go  to-morrow,  but  I  shall 
cherish  this  tender  recollection  in  my  heart. 
Continue  to  think  of  me,  I  entreat,  with 
-Uie  same  touching  sensibility.  If  it  pleases 
Heaven  to  preserve  me,  it  will  be  my 
greatest  consolation.'' 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  who,  on  leav- 
ing the  queen's  apartment,  passed  through 
the  ante-room.  The  king,  who  had  risen, 
was  opening  the  door.  He  advanced 
towards  the  duchess,  and  addressed  her 
in  some  embarrassment.  The  duchess  in- 
stantly seized  on  this  moment,  when  she 
saw  he  was  confused,  to  request  a  &yot. 
Such  a  petition  at  that  moment  entirely 
removed  all  recollection  of  the  scene  that 
had  just  taken  place,  and  at  once  relieved 
the  king  from  embarrassment,  who,  in 
gratitude  for  the  tact  shown  by  the  duch- 
ess, at  once  and  most  graciously  granted 
her  request.  When  he  had  left  the  room, 
the  duchess  seated  herself  by  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Fayette,  laughing  at  what  had  passed, 
who,  somewhat  recovered  from  her  agita- 
tion, was  stitching  away  with  exempary 
diligence  at  a  small  piece  of  embroidery 
she  held  in  her  hand.  SmiUng  at  the 
duchess,  she  asked  her  the  reason  of  her 
her  mirth. 

^'  I  am  laughing,''  replied  she,  ^'  at  the 
idea  of  the  admirable  presence  of  mind  I 
have  just  shown ;  and  as  you  are  but  a 
debutante  at  court,  I  will  give  you  a  little 
description  of  it  for  your  especial  instruc- 
tion. The  king  does  not  exactly  hate  me, 
but  at  the  same  time  no  love  is  lost  be- 
tween us.  He  is  afraid  of  my  fli^htiness 
and  my  inclination  to  turn  every  thmg  into 
ridicule.  Certainly  of  all  the  persons  who 
might  have  interrupted  your  conversation, 
I  am  the  veiy  last  ne  would  have  desired 
to  behold.  He  advanced  towards  me  full 
of  confusion.  I  at  once  saw  the  advantage 
I  might  derive  from  this  fiivorablo  oppor- 
tunity. I  know  that  when  people  are 
afraid  they  are  always  obliging,  particu- 
larly at  the  first  moment.  Wefi,  I  at  once 
requested  a  &vor  that  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  me;  and,  as  I  foresaw  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  grant  it,  I  shall  be  grate- 
ful, and  will  tell  no  one  of  this  little  ad- 
venture. But  do  own  now  that  it  was 
capital." 

^^Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  would 
agree  to  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  afifected 
not  even  to  understand  what  the  duchess 
meant.    She  endeavored  to  represent  the 


marked  preference  shown  fi3r  her  by  the 
king  as  sunple  politeness. 

rnie  duchess  ridiculed  both  her  reterrs 
and  her  prudery. 

^^When  the  king  returns,"  continued 
she,  ^^we  will  resume  this  conversatios. 
My  ^od  advice  shall  be  at  your  service ; 
and  if  you  wiU  only  follow  my  directiont, 
in  six  months  you  will  upset  the  whole 
court,  which,  truth  to  say,  will  be  all  die 
better  aft^r  a  general  regeneration*  We 
live  in  a  ii^te  of  horrible  apathy-— nothing 
advances — every  thins  is  paralyzed*  We 
are  terribly  in  want  of  life  and  animation, 
and  nothing  wiU  be  more  easy  than  for 
you  to  accomplish  all  this,  if  yon  will  only 
follow  precisdy  the  plan  I  will  trace  out 
for  you." 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  chose  only 
to  xmderstand  as  a  joke  this,  in  fiict,  sen- 
ous  admonition  of  the  Duchess  de  Che- 
vreuse. 

As  soon  as  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette 
was  left  to  herself  she  made  a  pretext  for 
retiring,  and,  shutting  herself  up  alone  in 
her  room,  sat  down  to  reflect  calmly  on 
the  fitreweU  of  the  king.  At  last  he  had 
spoken  out.  He  wanted  a  friend — ^he  had 
made  choice  of  one,  and  had  promised, 
moreover,  his  entire  confidence.  His  re- 
ligious principles  were  too  well  known  to 
have  given  ground  for  the  slightest  snspir 
cion  during  nis  licUson  with  MademoiseUe 
de  Hautetort;  it  would,  therefore,  be 
absurd  in  her  to  reject  hisproffered  friend* 
ship.  The  petty  maid  of  honor  greatly 
desired  to  see  Louis  XHI.  displaying 
rather  more  firmness  of  character  than  was 
his  wont ;  she  fervently  wished  to  eman* 
cipate  him  from  the  dominion  of  RiohelieiL 
wno,  appropriating  all  the  glory  attaohed 
to  the  throne,  only  left  to  his  pupil  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governing,  and  Uie  reproabh 
of  being  governed*  T&  weakness  was  a 
&ult  wMcn,  to  be  fhmk,  by  no  means  an- 
noyed her ;  on  the  contrary,  she,  as  well 
as  other  women,  liked  a  feeble  character. 
To  correct,  to  perfect,  to  suggest,  is  with 
them,  to  act,  to  domineer,  to  reign ;  it  ia 
the  only  le^timate  province  that  natore 
has  granteif  to  the  sex,  of  which  no  eflfoit 
can  ever  deprive  them.  With  what  lofty 
fitmkness,  with  what  energy  MademoiseDe 
de  la  Fayette  proposed  to  address  the  kin^, 
and  to  open  her  heart  to  him !  She  did 
not  doubt  that  in  reaUty  he  possessed 
much  more  firmness  of  character  than  was 
generally  supposed*  Had  he  not  addressed 
Uie  parliament  with  the  utmost  deoisionf 
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Did  he  not  display  much  vigor  in  continu- 
ing the  war,  and  placing  himself  in  person 
at  the  head  of  his  troops?  With  his 
mind  and  sensibility  gnided  by  good  ad- 
vice, why  might  he  not  eqnal  the  renown 
of  his  gallant  father?  Why,  indeed, 
might  he  not  surpass  him  ?  The  influence 
of  firiendship  would  restore  his  activity ;  it 
would  inspu-e  him  with  a  taste  for  busi- 
He  already  possessed  courage  and 


ness. 


acquirements,  and  he  was  superior  to 
Henri  IV.  in  his  conduct  and  principles, 
both  of  unspotted  purity.  In  a  word,  if 
it  were  desirable  to  possess  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  a  hero,  it  was  a  still  nobler 
task  to  form  one,  and  to  render  him  worthy 
of  the  admiration  of  the  whole  universe. 

All  these  seductive  yet  vague  ideas 
passed  through  the  brain  of  La  Fayette ; 
they  took  root  there,  were  gradually  de- 
veloped, and  raised  her  hopes  and  her 
feeling  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
The  kmg  took  his  departure  next  morning 
at  daybreak,  and  almost  all  the  courtiers, 
both  young  and  old,  followed  him.  After 
they  had  left,  many  ladies  affected  an  ex- 
i^gerated  display  of  anxiety,  and  many 
more  betrayed,  in  spite  of  themselves,  se- 
cret regrets  that  they  would  fein  have  con- 
cealed. This  affectation  on  one  side,  and 
constraint  on  the  other,  diffused  a  doud  of 
dullness  and  ennui  over  the  whole  court. 
At  last  every  one  was  of  opinion  that  some 
amusement  must  be  invented,  and,  with- 
out in  words  admitting  that  any  one  could 
possibly  be  entertained  during  such  an 
anxious  moment,  all  the  usual  amusements 
were  re-commenced  with  renewed  ardor. 

News  soon  arrived  from  the  army,  an- 
nouncing brilliant  successes,  due  to  the 
valor  of  the  king  and  the  bravery  of  the 
French  troops. 

During  this  time  of  glory  and  of  peril 
Louis  Xin.  was  no  longer  that  timid,  fee- 
ble prince,  often  almost  overlooked  m  his 
own  court ;  he  was  metamorphosed,  indeed, 
and  became  suddenly  a  brilliant  monarch, 
every  way  worthy  of  the  throne.  He  was 
described  as  ever  foremost  in  danger,  lead- 
ing his  troops  into  action  in  person.  All 
parties  agreed  in  applauding  his  conduct : 
he  was  loved  ana  admired — he  really 
reigned. 

Every  day  that  his  absence  lasted,  and 
every  fresh  intelligence  that  arrived,  add- 
ed to  the  state  of  excitement  in  which 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  found  herself 
Her  own  perfect  purity  insured  her  safe- 
ty.   Such  an  attachment  could  not  alarm 


her,  for  in  her  mind  it  was  unmixed  with 
any  idea  of  love. 

The  danger  to  which  Louis  was  exposed 
made  her  tremble ;  but  feeling  certain  that 
the  time  was  now  arrived  when  he  would 
himself  hold  the  reins  of  government,  and 
display  all  the  nobleness  of  character  she 
attributed  to  him,  her  thoughts  dwelt 
principally  on  the  loss  France  would  sus- 
tain by  his  death.  She  passionately  de- 
sired nis  return,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
frivolous  pleasure  of  again  seeing  and  con- 
versing with  him,  but  to  speak  to  him  of 
his  duties,  to  elevate  lus  soul,  to  inspire 
him  with  generous  resolves,  and  to  ad- 
monish him  to  persevere  in  his  present 
line  of  conduct.  Such  at  least  was  the 
conviction,  however  delusive,  of  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Fayette.  At  length  the  suo- 
cessfrd  termination  of  the  campaign  was 
announced.  The  king  had  re-taken  the 
places  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
these  latter,  everywhere  defeated,  were 
obliged  to  re-pass  the  Somme.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Imperialists,  who  had  pene- 
trated into  Burgundy,  were  repulsed  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  the  Cardinal 
La' Valette  and  the  Duke  of  Weimar. 

The  king  returned  to  Paris,  which,  not 
having  been  considered  out  of  danger 
from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  received 
him  with  transports  of  joy.  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Fayette,  witness  of  this  universal 
enthusiasm,  saw  in  Louis  the  worthy  suo- 
cesser  of  Henri  the  Great,  and  the  inherit- 
or of  all  his  glory.  Intoxicated  by  these 
delusions,  she  imagined  that  even  the 
advice  dictated  by  her  friendship  would 
be  in  ftiture  needless,  and  that  ^e  king 
would  of  his  own  accord  suppress  the  ar- 
rogance of  Richelieu,  lower  nis  inordinate 
power,  and  from  henceforth  exercise  him* 
self  the  royal  authority. 

The  next  morning  Louis  visited  the 
queen,  remained,  as  usual,  some  minutes, 
and  only  stayed  in  the  ante-chamber  for 
a  moment,  during  which  time  he  ap- 
proached Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette, 
and  conducted  her  aside. 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  he,  "when  I  shall 
be  able  to  resume  those  conversations  that 
are  so  infinitely  dehghtfril,  for  after  an  ab* 
sence  of  some  months,  I  am  overwhelmed 
with  business." 

"Ah,  so  much  the  better  I"  cried  Made* 
moiselle  de  la  Fayette.  "  May  you,  sire, 
ever  be  thus  fully  occupied." 

The  king  smiled. 

"  You  Imve  doubtlesB  heard  me  blamed 
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for  my  idleness,"  said  he — "I  am  sure 
you  have ;  but  all  I  ask  is,  that  you  will 
suspend  your  judgment,  and  do  not  con- 
denm  me — ^at  least  before  you  have  heard 
my  defense." 

"  Sire,  how  can  I  wwt,  when  my  heart 
already  has  decided  ?" 


«  May  it  ever  induce  you  to  justify  me, 
and  you  will  not  be  mistaken.  This  will 
console  me  for  a  world  of  injustice." 

After  having  uttered  these  words  with 
an  emotion  that  touched  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Fayette  to  the  very  soul,  the  king  left 
the  room. 


From     FrftBer*8     Magaiine. 


DEVONSHIRE     WORTHIES. 


In  these  busy,  jostling,  nineteenth-centu- 
ry days,  when,  through  the  agency  of 
iron  and  steam,  the  en&  of  the  earth  have 
been  brought  together,  it  mav  well  seem 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  qmet  primitive 
spot,  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  rusldng 
engine  and  screaming  steam-whistle.  Yet 
for  those  who  diligently  seek  them,  such 
nooks  and  comers  do  still  exist,  and  in 
one  of  them  we  were  lucky  enough  to 
spend  the  early  part  of  our  long  vacation. 
The  place  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
most  beautiftd  of  our  south-western  coun- 
ties, and  though  for  certain  reasons  we 
do  not  intend  to  disclose  its  name,  the 
sagacious  amongst  our  readers  will  be 
able  to  form  a  pretty  good  idea  as  to  its 
whereabouts  when  we  admit  that  it  is  not 
very  distant  from  the  birthplace  of  Pen- 
dennis,  that  "little  old  town  of  Claver- 
ing  St.  Mary,"  past  which  the  rapid  river 
Brawl  holds  on  its  shining  course,  and 
which  boasts  a  "fine  old  church  with 
great  gray  towers,  of  which  the  sun  illu- 
minates the  delicate  carving,  deepening  the 
shadows  of  the  huge  buttresses  and  gild- 
ing the  glittering  windows  and  flaming 
vanes."  Things  have,  however,  a  little 
changed  at  Clavering  since  Mr.  Thack- 
eray  spent  many  a  pleasant  summer  holi- 
day there  in  his  boyhood.  The  old  colle- 
giate church  has  been  swept  and  garnish- 
ed, and  bedizened  with  finery  till  it  scarce- 
ly knows  itself  and  the  Wapshot  boys  no 
longer  make  a  "  good  cheerful  noise  scuf- 
fling with  their  leet  as  they  march  into 


church  and  up  the  organ  loft  stiurs,"  but 
walk  demurely  to  their  open  seats  in  the 
side  aisle.  We  do  not  happen  to  be  aware 
whether  the  society  of  the  little  town  still 
merits  the  stigma  attached  to  it  by  the 
Pendennis  family,  namely,  that  it  was  "  by 
no  means  amusing  or  pleasant,"  but  we 
feel  quite  sure  that  the  present  rector's 
wife  IS  &,T  too  intent  upon  studying  ru- 
brics and  &shions  ecclesiastical  ever  to  be 
caught "  looking  out  of  the  drawing-room 
window,  wondering  what  Mrs.  Pybus  can 
want  cheapening  fowls  again  in  the  mar* 
ket,  when  die  had  poultry  firomldvermore's 
two  days  before."  But  although  pro- 
gress has  shown  itself  in  the  church,  there 
IS  none  as  yet  in  the  Clavering  and  Chat- 
teris branch  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way ;  even  the  preliminary  works  men- 
tioned by  Pendennis  are  among  the  things 
that  shaU  be,  and  it  is  still  by  the  ooaoh 
which  has  succeeded  the  Alacrity,  aliuB 
Celerity,  of  bygone  days,  that  you  must 
journey  over  "  the  sunshiny  hills  "  wludi 
stretch  from  Clavering  westward  to  the 
sea,  in  order  to  arrive  at  our  terra  incog- 
nita. 

The  &rm  in  which  we  had  taken  lodg« 
ings  was  about  a  mile  from  the  little  town 
where  the  Clavering  and  Chatteris  coach 
set  us  down  one  pleasant  summer  evening. 
The  house  was  one  of  those  quiunt  old 
buildings  which  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
West  of  England,  built  of  gray  stone  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  E ;  the  centre  pro- 
jection containing  the  doorway  being  en* 
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tirely  covered  with  a  large  vine,  and  the 
two  wings  with  myrtle  trees  reaching  al- 
most to  the  spring  of  the  gables.  Our 
room,  which  served  us  as  "  bedroom,  par- 
lor, and  all,"  was  long  and  low ;  a  broad 
casement  T^dndow  nearly  filled  up  one  end 
of  it,  the  other  was  fashioned  into  a  kind 
of  alcove  in  which  was  placed  a  bed  ;  on 
one  side  was  the  tall  chimney-piece  quaint- 
ly carved,  and  opposite  it  the  oak  door. 
On  each  side  of  the  chinmey-piece  stood 
an  antique  oak  chest,  such  as  are  often  to 
be  found  in  Devon  farm-houses,  and  in  a 
comer  near  the  window  were  a  couple  of 
shelves  for  books;  these  were,  amongst 
others,  a  Family  Bible,  a  much-read  his- 
tory of  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew^  the  King 
of  the  Gipsies^  and  a  worm-eaten  volume  of 
pamphlets  and  sermons,  with  the  follow- 
mg  suggestive  titles :  Meditations  on  the 
mirth  of  a  christian  life^  and  the  vain 
mirth  of  a  wicked  lifcy  printed  at  Oxford 
in  1 663.  A  relation  of  the  famed  disturb- 
ance at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mumpesson^  by 
the  beating  of  a  drum,  invisibly  every 
night  from,  Pebruary^  1662,  to  the  begins 
ning  of  the  year  forthcoming,  PhUoso- 
phia  Pia — a  discourse  of  the  Religious 
Temper  and  Tendencies  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, London,  1671.  A  whip  for  the 
DroU  Fiddler  to  the  Atheist,  being  reflec- 
tions on  DroUery  and  Atheism,  A  ser- 
mon on  Christian  Charity,  preached  be- 
fore the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  followed 
by  A  letter  to  Mr,  Henry  Stubb,  Doctor 
of  Warwick,  wherein  the  Malignity,  Hy- 
pocrisy, xmd  Falsehood  of  his  Temper, 
Pretenses  and  Reports,  in  his  animadver- 
sions on  Plus  Ultra  are  discovered,  by 
the  author  of  the  Sermon  on  Charity.  On 
the  upper  shelf  reposed  in  solitary  state 
Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  a  venerable- 
looking  folio  volume,  bound  in  calf,  and 
evidently  a  prized  heirloom.  To  it  we 
were  indebted  for  many  a  pleasant  hour, 
and  with  good  reason,  we  trust  you  will 
gay,  when  we  introduce  you,  as  we  pur- 
pose doing,  to  its  pages.  But  first  we 
must  make  you  acquainted  with  the  scen- 
ery in  our  own  neighborhood,  and  with 
this  intent  we  invite  you  to  accompany  us 
on  a  walk  which  we  took  the  day  ailer 
our  arrival,  to  the  top  of  the  hill  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  valley  fiirm.  Much 
as  the  view  seen  from  thence  has  always 
struck  us,  often  though  we  have  seen  it 
since,  we  can  not  remember  when  it  ap- 
peared more  beautiful  than  on  the  mom- 
mg  when  we   first   made    acquaintance 


with  it.  At  our  feet,  long  silvery  lines  of 
light,  with  spaces  of  brightest  blue  be- 
tween, stretched  across  the  surface  of  the 
restful  sea;  the  blue  deepening  into  a  royal 
purple,  as  it  passed  beneath  the  shadow  ^f 
the  red  rocks,  washed  by  tiay  waves  whidi 
cast  their  evanescent  wreaths  of  silvery 
foam  upon  the  sparkling  sand.  In  the 
foreground  a  majestic  cliff,  the  finest  on 
the  south  coast,  threw  its  protecting  sha- 
dow far  over  the  sea ;  its  steep  sides  glow- 
mg  with  green  and  crimson  and  gold,  that 
faded  and  flushed  again  as  clouds  and 
lights  passed  over  it.  Sunk  in  deep  sha- 
dow tne  rock  islands  at  the  foot  of  the 
peak  rose  out  of  the  water,  whilst  snow- 
white  wings,  glancing  every  now  and  then 
suddenly  across  the  gloom,  told  where  sea- 
gulls had  built  their  rude  nests  on  the 
bleak  ledges,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the 
weatherworn  crags.  Towards  Dawlish 
and  Torquay  the  hills  became  more  undu- 
lating in  their  outline  and  more  pale  in 
their  coloring,  save  where  a  bright  space 
of  lovely  pink  showed  where  the  marble 
quarries  of  Babbicombe  lay ;  still  further 
on,  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  Torbay 
seemed  sleeping  on  a  sea  of  palest  gold, 
and  beyond  them  Berry  Head  half  hid  it- 
self behind  a  veil  of  mist  that  hung  before 
the  horizon,  and  hid  the  meeting  of  the 
land  and  sea. 

Landwards,  the  prospect  extended  over 
the  valley,  which  lay  smiling  in  the  sun- 
light, its  boundary  hills  clothed  with 
woods  and  pastures,  and  bright  patches  of 
cornfields,  and  beyond  all,  soft  brown 
moorlands  overlapping  one  another  in  long 
reaches,  till  they  sank  below  the  rugged 
tors  of  Dartmoor.  The  voices  of  laborers 
at  work  in  the  fields  below  rose  cheerily 
upon  the  air,  and  mingling  with  the  dis- 
tant cawing  of  rooks,  the  tinkling  of  sheep- 
bells,  and  the  plaintive  scream  of  sea-gulls, 
gave  animation  to  a  landscape  as  varied 
as  it  was  beautiful,  and  wMch  was  not 
wanting  in  associations  either  to  give  it 
added  charms.  Scarcely  could  we  look 
in  any  direction  without  seeing  the  site  of 
a  Roman  encampment,  or  the  broad  green 
road  along  which  the  legions  marched  from 
one  station  to  another.  And  in  the  valley, 
just  where  the  highroad  loses  itself  in  a 
clump  of  elms,  on  whose  topmost  branches 
we  are  now  looking  down,  lived  not  long 
ago  a  descendant  of  that  ancient  family,  of 
whom  tradition  tells,  and  there  are  those 
alive  still  who  assert  the  truth  of  the  story, 
that  when  the  death  hour  of  any  of  its 
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members  arrives,  a  mysterioTis  silent  bird 
with  pale  wing  outspread  hovers  over 
their  bed,  vanisning  only  when  the  spirit 
has  taken  flight. 

One  likes  to  think  that  a  legend  so  ro- 
mantic should  be  attached  to  uie  familj  of 
John  Oxenham,  that  brave  sea  captain, 
the  whole  of  whose  checkered  life  was  full 
of  strange  adventure  and  bold  daring,  and 
the  exciting  story  of  whose  last  and  &tal 
voyage  wiU  not  be  lightly  forgotten  by 
any  who  have  chanced  to  read  it  in  the 
old  book  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
There  too,  towards  the  north-west,  be- 
neath that  knoll,  crowned  with  a  grove  of 
oak  and  fir  trees,  is  situated  the  earliest 
and  best-loved  home  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh ;  and  there  the  church  where  his  pa- 
rents sleep  beneath  the  centre  aisle.  Here 
too,  on  a  day  as  calm  and  bright  as  the 
one  we  have  described,  and  in  this  self- 
same month  of  July,  in  the  year  1588,  a 
Devon  wayfiirer  standing  on  this  very  hill 
might  have  beheld  what  would  have  made 
his  heart  beat  high  with  pride,  whilst  gaz- 
ing from  morning  until  evening  upon  that 
glorious  sea-fight  in  which  his  country 
once  more  proved  her  title  good  as  mis- 
tress of  the  seas.  Out  there  in  the  offing, 
where  the  Isle  of  Portland  rides  as  it  were 
at  anchor,  hugging  the  eastern  horizon, 
the  first  great  battle  between  the  Armada 
and  the  English  took  place,  that  morris- 
dance  upon  the  waters,  as  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton  styles  it,  which  must  have  strangely 
puzzled  the  Spamsh  admirals.  If  you,  dear 
reader,  had  been  a  Devonshirer,  looking 
upon  that  sight,  how  you  would  have  ex- 
ulted afterwards  on  learning  that  many  of 
vour  own  countrymen  had  been  taking  a 
leading  part  in  it,  and  that  none  fought 
more  biavel^  than  they  did  against  the 

Sroud  Spanish  corsairs  when  they  bore 
own  haughtily  and  slowly  upon  us  in 
their  huge  galleons,  girt  about  with  such 
a  terrible  prestige,  and  with  all  the  pomp 
•and  circumstance  of  war ;  that  none  fiicea 
them  with  more  godlike  calmness,  more 
heroic  courage,  than  the  men  of  Devon, 
ever  foremost  in  those  dread  engage- 
ments, as  they  were  last  to  leave  the  gal- 
lant chase  which  drove  their  arrogant 
enemies  for  ever  firom  our  coasts,  and  se- 
cured to  England  her  liberties  and  her  re- 
ligion. How  great  would  have  been  your 
pride  on  findmg  that  it  was  Drake  and 
Hawkins  who  were  the  first  to  pour  their 
broadsides  on  the  enemy,  and  that  two 
Devon  captains  ware  intrusted  with  the 


perilous  commission  to  guide  eight  vessels 
filled  with  combustibles  towards  the  Spaor 
ish  fleet,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and 
then  to  leave  the  burning  ships  to  dbrift 
ri^ht  upon  the  foe,  carrying  terror  and 
rum  with  them,  themselves  escaping  after- 
wards as  best  they  might.  In  what  dear 
and  honored  remembrance  too  would  you 
have  held  that  Devon  captain,  WUliam 
Cocke,  of  whom  Camden  thus  writes :  Sohis 
in  8U&  inter  medios  hastes  navicuia  cum 
laude  periit — ^he  the  only  Englishman  of 
any  note  who  died  ^'  honorably  fighting  in 
his  little  ship,"  during  those  fierce  contests 
which  cost  every  nome  &nuly  in  Spain  the 
life-blood  of  a  husband  or  a  fiither,  a  broth- 
er or  a  son.  Truly  Devon  is,  and  ever  has 
been,  a  favored  county,  blessed  not  only 
in  the  varied  loveliness  which  adonis  its 
hills,  its  valleys,  and  its  coasts,  and  wludi 
has  given  so  much  inspiration  to  poets  and 
painters,  but  in  the  heroes  and  worthies 
to  whom  it  has  given  birth,  and  of  whom 
it  would  seem  our  England  is  no  longer 
worthy,  since  she  has  never  been  permit- 
ted to  look  upon  their  like  again.  G^e^ 
rals  and  admirals,  such  as  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the 
Grenvilles,  Hawkins,  Gilberts,  and  Carys ; 
statesmen  such  as  Lord  Chancellor  Ejng, 
ecclesiastics  such  as  Stephen  Langton,  Jew- 
el, and  Hooker ;  and,  greatest  of  sJl,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  statesman,  philosopher 
and  poet,  &mous  alike  on  sea  and  land. 
Ay,  aiiid  in  the  old  book  to  which  we 
l^ve  already  alluded,  you  will  find  the  his- 
tories of  men  of  Devon,  many  of  them  less 
widely  known  indeed,  but  not  less  deserv- 
ing of  record  and  remembrance.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  the  story  of  one  of  them 
which  well  merits  a  place  in  these  old  chro- 
nicles. 

The  man's  name  was  William  Adams ; 
he  was  a  sailor,  bom  at  Paignton,  ^'  an  an- 
cient village,  lying  in  the  bosom  of  Tor- 
bay,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1612,  of 
mean  and  obscure  parentage,  but  inas- 
much," continues  our  author,  ^^as  he  was 
one  of  those  five  men  who  enterpriscd  and 
compassed  an  exploit  of  as  high  resolution 
and  difficult  performance  as  can  be  paral- 
leled in  history,  I  hope  it  will  be  looked 
upon  as  no  disparagement  to  our  fiunous 
worthies  to  insert  film  here." 

Now  it  appears  that  in  the  y^v  1689, 
William  Adiuns,  being  then  twenty-seven 
years  old,  took  ship  with  several  others 
at  Gravesend,  for  the  West  Indies.  They 
had  not  been  at  sea  many  days  before 
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their  yesfld  was  taken  by  a  Turkish  man- 
oflwar,  and  Adams,  with  six  of  his  ship- 
mates, was  carried  off  to  Algiers,  where 
he  and  his  companions  endured  for  five 
years  all  the  hardships  of  slavery.  By  the 
end  of  that  time  their  bold  EngUsh  natures 
could  bear  captivity  no  longer,  so  they  de- 
termined to  make  their  escape.  It  was  a 
difficult  matter,  watched  and  warded  as 
they  were,  but  fidnt  hearts  never  won  fisur 
ladies,  and,  nothing  daunted  by  the  obsta- 
cles which  they  knew  they  should  have  to 
overcome,  they  set  about  their  prepara- 
tions. " 

Their  plan  was  to  construct  a  boat  in 
0eparate  parts,  to  be  put  together  when 
lliey  reached  the  coast.  A  wild-goose 
Bcfaeme  it  seemed,  and  who  was  the  origi- 
nator of  it  or  whence  he  derived  his  idea 
we  are  not  told.  Perhaps  he  had  heard 
of  something  of  the  same  kind,  only  on  a 
fiir  larger  scale,  which  had  been  planned 
and  executed  some  hundred  years  before 
when  Vasco  Nunez  made  his  men  cut 
down  trees  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  and,  after  carrying 
them  over  lofty  sierras  and  along  almost 
impassable  roads  to  the  river  Yalsa,  had 
the  wood  fashioned  into  ships  wherein  to 
nsvi^te  the  great  Pacific.  But  whether 
William  Adams  and  his  shipmates  had 
heard  this  stor^  and  its  disastrous  ending 
or  not,  certain  it  is  that  they  in  their  small 
way  proceeded  on  the  same  plan.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  success  of  their  scheme,  the 
master  of  one  of  them  had  allowed  him 
the  convenience  of  a  cellar  in  which  to 
place  the  ^oods  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  trade  with  for  his  master's  advantage, 
and  here  it  was  that  the  captives  in  their 
few  and  often  stolen  moments  of  leisure 
carried  on  their  operations.  The  first 
thin^  they  did  was  to  make  a  keel  in  two 
portions;  then  they  &shioned  the  ribs, 
and  next,  to  render  their  boat  water-tight 
and  the  use  of  boards  unnecessary  m)r 
they  feared  the  noise  they  would  be  oblig- 
ed to  make  in  hammering  them  would  be- 
tray their  secret),  they  provided  as  much 
stout  canvas  as  would  inake  a  double  cov- 
ering for  the  little  skiff,  and  this  they  satu- 
rated well  with  taJlow,  pitch,  and  tar,  so 
as  to  convert  it  into  a  kmd  of  tarpauling. 
Lastly,  they  procured  enough  sailcloth  to 
make  a  sauL  These  things  they  carried 
out  of  town  at  different  times  and  in  otnall 
parcels  to  a  valley  about  half  a  mile  firom 
the  sea,  where  they  fitted  the  several  por- 
tions together,  and  then,  unobserved,  car- 


ried their  boat  down  to  the  shore.  But, 
alas  I  they  had  no  sooner  launched  their  frail 
vessel  than  they  found  it  would  only  hcdd 
five  out  of  the  seven  captives ;  two  were 
therefore  obliged  to  stay  behind,  whilst 
the  others,  bidding  them  a  sorrowiul  &re- 
well,  set  sail,  the  only  provisions  they  were 
able  to  take  with  them  being  a  little  bread 
and  two  leathern  bottles  of  fresh  water. 
It  was  upon  the  dOth  of  June  that  ^ese 
five  brave,  trustfril-hearted  men  launched 
their  little  boat  upon  the  great  waters, 
where  they  were  destined  to  see  many 
fearfrd  wonders  which  made  their  ^^  souls 
melt  within  them  because  of  the  trouble." 
In  a  short  time  the  fresh  water  which  they 
had  hoarded  with  so  much  care  began  to 
smell,  and  on  the  third  day  their  small 
stock  of  bread,  already  spoiled  by  the  salt 
water,  was  finished.  Added  to  this,  the 
labor  they  had  to  undergo  in  order  to  keep 
the  boat  free  from  water  was  incessant,  the 
fierce  sun  all  the  while  scorching  them, 
and  the  salt  water,  which  the  man  who 
was  einployed  in  emptying  the  boat  cast 
upon  the  others  to  cool  them,  horribly 
blistering  their  backs.  'Rien  indeed  '^  their 
hearts  began  to  fiiil  them,  and  they  were 
at  their  wits'  end."  Hungry-eyed  fimiine 
stared  them  in  the  &ce,  and  on  the  fifili 
day  they  lost  all  hope  of  reaching  Minor- 
ca, the  haven  to  which,  by  help  of  a 
pocket  compass  during  the  day  and  of  the 
stars  by  night,  they  had  been  endeavoring 
to  steer  their  course.  So  they  ceased  ply- 
ing their  oars,  and  sat  crouching  down  m 
the  boat,  looking  listlessly  over  its  rock- 
ing sides  on  the  bright,  dancing,  pitiless 
waters,  so  soon,  as  they  deemed,  to  be 
their  fathomless  grave.  But  suddenly 
they  saw  in  the  mr  distance  a  tortoise 
floating  upon  the  shining  surfiu^e  of  the 
sea;  ^en  hope  once  more  tremblingly 
passed  the  threshold  of  their  hearts ;  they 
silently  clutched  their  oars  ag^ain,  and 
rowed  stealthily  towards  the  animal,  their 
eyes  greedily  fixed  upon  it,  their  minds 
conscious  of  nothing  else  at  that  moment, 
around,  beneath,  or  above  them ;  at  last 
they  neared  it,  and  ere  it  was  aware 
of  them  they  seized  upon  it,  cut  off  its 
head,  fed  upon  its  flesh,  and  drank  its 
blood  for  lack  of  water.  Refreshed  and 
strengthened,  they  plied  their  oars  with 
renewed  courage,  and  about  noon  that 
very  day — oh,  sight  of  joy  I — ^their  long- 
ing eyes  described  a  thin  gra;^  line  stretch- 
ing aJon^  the  &r-away  norizon.  Misty 
its[iightbe;  low  down  and  distant,  but 
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still  it  wavered  not  nor  melted  into  air. 
So,  rejoicingly  they  steered  towards  it,  and 
ere  the  night  closed  in  npon  them  the 
moiintaiDs  of  Minorca — cloud-like  still — 
loomed  upon  their  gaze.  Morning  light 
revealed  still  more  clearly  to  their  watch- 
ing eyes  the  friendly  coast,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  that  night  they  had  landed.  Then, 
indeed,  were  they  "  glad,  and  gave  thanks 
nnto  Him  who  had  brought  them  unto  the 
haven  where  they  would  be."  Immedi- 
ately they  had  run  their  boat  ashore,  some 
of  the  party  went  in  search  of  food,  nor 
had  they  wandered  far  before  they  came 
npon  a  Spanish  watch-tower,  and  no  sooner 
had  they  told  their  wondrous  story  than 
their  astonished  hearers  hasted  to  load 
them  with  food,  which  they  joyfiilly  took 
to  their  companions,  who,  meantime,  had 
found  a  stream  near  at  hand,  by  the  side 
of  which  they  all  sat  down,  and  having 
eaten  and  drank  with  thankful  hearts  they 
laid  them  down  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  they  made  diligent  hast^j 
to  the  town,  where  they  were  landly  wel- 
comed by  the  viceroy,  and  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  the  citizens,  who  were  so 
struck  with  the  recital  of  their  adventures 
that  they  caused  the  canvas  boat  to  be 
brought  up  from  the  shore,  and  placed  as 
a  votive  oifering  in  their  great  church, 
where  a  traveller  saw  the  ribs  and  skele- 
ton still  hanging  in  the  year  1771.  As 
soon  as  William  Adams  and  his  shipmates 
Lad  recovered  from  the  hardships  they  had 
undergone,  they  took  their  passage  on  one 
of  the  King  of  Spain's  ships  bound  for  Ali- 
cant,  whence  they  sailed  for  England, 
where  they  arrived  in  safety  in  the  month 
of  September  of  the  same  year. 

William  Adams  lived  many  years  after 
this  adventure,  made  numerous  voyages, 
became  a  prosperous  man,  and  spent"  his 
green  and  peaceful  old  age  in  the  village 
which  had  been  his  birthplace,  and  where, 
to  use  the  words  of  his  biographer,  "  he 
died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1687,  and  his 
body,  so  like  to  feed  fishes,  lies  buried  in 
Paignton  Churchyard,  about  four  miles 
east  of  Totnes:^,  where  it  feedeth  worms." 

A  little  while  after  reading  this  story  of 
Adams,  we  made  an  excursion  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paignton,  and  tried  to 
discover  his  grave  in  the  churchyard  there. 
But  we  souglit  in  vain ;  none  of  the  moss- 
grown  tombstones  bore  his  name:  the 
place  that  had  known  him  knew  him  no 
more.  On  our  return  the  evening  of 
that  day  to  Totness,  we  halted  at  the  little 


village  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  so  named  afler 
the  noble  fiimily  of  Pomarai.  It  is  impos- 
possible  to  guess  what  the  castle  which 
they  once  inhabited,  and  now  lies  in  ruins, 
must  have  been  in  its  palmy  days,  so  little 
now  remains  to  show  the  ancient  magnifi- 
cence of  a  place  respecting  which  it  is  said 
that  it  was  no  light  day's  labor  for  a  serv- 
ant to  open  and  shut  the  casements  of  the 
windows,  at  present  draperied  only  with 
ivy  and  ferns.  No  traces  are  there  now  of 
the  former  splendor  of  its  chambers,  once 
adorned  with  statues  of  alabaster,  chim- 
ney-pieces of  marble,  and  ceilings  of  the 
most  delicate  fretwork ;  in  vain,  also,  wo 
looked  for  any  remains  of  the  noble  ter- 
race walk  that  formerly  extended  before 
the  great  entrance,  and  was  all  arched 
over  with  freestone,  elaborately  carved 
and  ornamented  with  various  devices,  and 
supported  in  front  by  stately  pillars; 
whilst  in  the  opposing  wall  were  placed 
stone  seats  cut  in  the  form  of  scallop- 
shells,  wherein  delicate  ladies  and  weary 
pilgrims  might  rest  and  feast  their  eyes 
the  while  on  the  lovely  views  before  them, 
the  undulating  wooded  heights  and  verd- 
ant glades,  wherein  were  standing  stately 
trees,  beneath  whose  shade  herds  of  dap- 
pled deer  rested  amongst  the  bracken, 
and  there  found  shelter  from  the  noontide 
heat. 

Here  the  Pomerais  had  their  dwelling 
for  upwards  of  five  hundred  years,  holding 
their  state  amongst  the  greatest  in  the 
land ;  not  only  marrying  their  daughters  to 
some  of  the  principal  peers  of  the  realm,  but 
allying  themselves  with  the  blood-royal  it- 
selV.  Famed  too  they  were  for  pious  deeds, 
one  of  them  giving  this  very  lordship  of 
Biry,  afterwards  redeemed  by  his  brother, 
to  the  monks  of  Gloucester ;  another  em- 
plo}ing  large  sums  of  money  in  restoring 
the  magnificent  Abbey  of  Buckfast.  Time 
would  tail  us  to  enumerate  the  largesses 
l>estowed  by  these  noble  barons  upon  tho 
church ;  but  before  we  take  leave  of  them 
altogether,  let  us  glance  over  the  romantic 
story  of  Henry  do  la  Pomerai  as  given 
in  these  chronicles.  It  appears  that  he 
took  arms  against  his  liege  lord  King  Rioh- 
ard,  then  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and,  in  be- 
half* of  John,  expelled  the  monks  from 
their  home  on  St.  Michael's  Mount,  turn- 
ing their  convent  into  a  fortress.  Bat 
^^  hearing  soon  after  of  his  sovereign's  en- 
largement," so  writes  old  Hollinshed,  **he 
died  with  thought,"  or,  as  another  says, 
*^  the  very  fear  of  e&samg  hana  wronj^t 
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in  him  a  present  effort  of  the  utmost  that 
any  harm  could  bring,  and  that  was  death." 
Evening  had  closed  in  when  we  drove 
back  from  the  castle  to  Totness,  and  beau- 
tiftil  were  the  changing  lights  that  elowed 
in  the  sky,  and  steeped  the  nearer  hills  in 
a  golden  mist,  whilst  the  heights  of  Dart- 
moor stood  up  cahn  and  dark  against  the 
deep  purple  neaven,  the  steep  crags  of 
Haytor  lifting  higher  still  their  sharp 
crests  into  the  living  light  of  the  sunset. 
Now  that  Totness  has  been  mentioned, 
we  may  as  well  see  whether  Prince  men- 
tions it  as  the  birthplace  of  any  of  his  De- 
von worthies.  Yes,  curiously  enough,  he 
says  it  was  celebrated  in  the  good  old 
time  for  its  lawyers,  as  indeed  were  many 
other  towns  in  Devonshire,  according  to 
quaint  Dr.  Fuller,  who  asserts  that  "  the 
natives  of  this  county  seem  innated  with  a 
genius  to  study  law,  there  being  no  other 
m  England,  Norfolk  only  excepted,  who 
by  the  practice  thereof  have  raised  such 
great  estates."  But  it  is  not  of  lawyers 
alone  that  Totness  can  make  her  boast, 
for  though  George  Carew,  Baron  of  Clop- 
ton,  and  son  of  Dr.  Carew,  Archdeacon  of 
Totness,  was  bom  at  Exeter,  the  town  can 
claim  him  as  being  the  first  of  her  earls  to 
whom  she  gave  a  title.  And  well  the  gal- 
lant soldier  deserved  his  dignities,  if  we 
may  judffe  from  the  following  letter  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  to  him  with  her 
own  hand  after  he  had  quelled  the  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland : 

My  Faithful  Geobob, — If  ever  more  services 
oi  worth  were  performed  ia  shorter  space  than 
yoa  have  done,  we  are  deceived  among  many  eye- 
witnesses ;  we  have  received  the  fniit  thereof,  and 
hid  yoa  faithfully  credit  thatwhatso  wit,  courage, 
or  care  may  do,  we  truly  find  they  have  been  tho- 
rowly  acted  in  all  your  charge.  And  for  the  same 
believe  that  it  shall  neither  be  unremembered  nor 
unrewarded.  And  in  the  mean  time  believe  my 
help  nor  prayers  shall  never  &il  you. — Your  Sove- 
reign that  best  regards  you.  K  B. 

Certes,  those  were  times  worth  living 
in,  and  this  without  any  disparagement 
to  the  present.  Brave,  high-hearted,  no- 
ble, ana  generous  old  times,  when  a  queen 
could  so  write,  and  a  subject  so  deserve 
such  praise.  "Not  unremembered — ^not 
unrewarded;"  sweet,  touching,  inspiring 
words,  well  fit  to  nerve  the  arm  and  invigo- 
rate the  heart  amidst  the  din  of  battle,  or 
of  wordy  conflicts  waged  in  the  Couneil- 
diamber.  Not  unrewarded  in  life — not 
miremenibered  after  dastihl    Who  would 
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not  gladly  have  sacrificed  himself  in  the 
service  of  such  a  mistress,  if  so  be  that  he 
might  add  one  more  jewel  to  her  already 
lustrous  crown? 

It  was,  however,  by  Charles  I.  that  Sir 
George  was  created  Earl  of  Totness,  after 
having  been  constituted  Lord  President  of 
Munster,  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in 
Ireland,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Gover- 
nor of  the  Isle  of  Guernsey  and  Castle 
Bamet  by  King  James,  who  also  advanced 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  the  realm* 
It  was  not  omy  as  a  gallant  soldier,  a  skill- 
ful commander,  or  an  able  statesman,  that 
George  Carew  was  famed;  in  his  early 
days  he  had  studied  at  Oxford,  and  though 
the  profession  of  arms  had  been  dearer  to 
him  m  his  youth  than  that  of  arts,  he  after- 
wards became  imbued  with  a  love  of  let- 
ters, and  distinguished  himself  as  an  ele- 
gant scholar  as  well  as  a  great  patron  of 
learning.  "We  can  not  have  a  better  proof 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  professions  of  lite 
rature  and  arms  to  be  combined  and  culti- 
vated at  the  same  time  with  equal  success, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  during 
the  three  years  in  which  he  was  Lord  Pres^ 
ident  of  Munster,  and  incessantly  engaged 
in  conflicts  with  the  rebellious  Irish,  and 
with  the  Spanish  army  which  was  over- 
running the  province,  he  contrived  to  find, 
or  rather  make,  time  for  writing  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  events  of  the  war.  Thus, 
like  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose,  Sir 
Georffe  Carew  had  that  in  him  which 
woula  have  enabled  him  to  make  the  lady 
of  his  love  not  only  "  glorious  through  his 
sword,  but  famous  by  his  pen."  To  his 
commanding  talents  he  also  added  quali 
ties  which  shed  such  a  beautiful  and  pecu- 
liar lustre  over  greatness — simplicity  of 
mind,  grace  and  dignity  of  mamier,  and 
modesty  unfeigned. 

There  were  other  Carews  in  Devon  not 
less  illustrious  than  the  Earl  of  Totness ; 
amongst  them  Mr.  Thomas  Carew,  whose 
history  is  too  romantic  to  be  entirely  pass- 
ed over  in  our  talk  about  Devon  wortnies. 
When  a  quite  young  man  he  fell  in  love 
with  his  brother's  ward,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  she  being  a  great 
fortune,  and,  carrying  her  away  secretly, 
he  married  her,  to  the  great  displeasure  of 
his  brother  and  the  youne  lady's  grand- 
fiither.  So,  to  appease  mem,  the  bride- 
groom determinea  to  absent  himself  for  a 
time,  and  went  to  the  wars,  in  which  he 
soon  found  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing himselj^  at  the  Battle  of  Floddenfield, 
11 
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after  the  following  wise.  Before  the  bat-  cmel  manner  that  he  fell  danfferoasly  sick.  How- 
tie  began  a  bravo  Scottish  knight  sent  a  ^^er  at  last  he  was  redeemed  and  so  retomed  to 
challenge  to  an  English  gentleman  to  come  ^?  ^^^  ^  Bickl^h,  after  which  the  Lord  Ad- 
ont  and  fight  with  hun  for  the  honor  of  miml  never  forgot  tEe  noble  s^vi^^^^ 
V.  J.  ^  J,  ixi.  i»xi.j  did  him,  bnt  ever  entertamed  him  with  all  cour- 
his  country-last  sparks  these  of  the  dv-  tesy  and  friendship,  made  him  his  vice-admiral  pH^ 
mg  flame  of  chivalry,  so  soon  to  be  utterly  and  assisted  him  m  all  his  affairs, 
extinguished.      Thereupon,    Mr.    Carew 

begged  permission  of  the  Lord  Admiral  Truly  romantic  passages  were  these  in 

Howard,  then    commanding  the    king's  the  eventful  life  of  Mr.  Carew;  beautiful 

army  (in  those  days  men  often  filled  dou-  are  these  traits  of  generous,  prompt,  and 

ble  offices  with  honor  to  themselves  and  brave  self-sacrifice  I    Greater  love  can  no 

their  country),  to  answer  the  challenge,  man  show  for  his  friends  than  to  lay  down 

His  request  being  granted,  Mr.  Carew  met  his  life  for  them,  and  this  Mr.  Carew  was 

his  adversary  in  open  field,  and  overcame  ready  and  eager  to  do  for  his  gallant  chief— 

him,   "to  his  high    commendation    and  he  who  had  so  lately  left  his  giri-bride 

great  endearment  with  the  Lord  Admiral  that  he  might  prove  to  her  relatives  and 

ever  after,"  which  affection  was  greatly  his  own  how  worthy  he  had  been  to  win 

increased,  as  well  it  might  be,  by  a  sendee  her  whom  in  that  passage  of  the  bridge  he 

which  Mr.  Carew  was  enabled  to  render  could  have  scarcely  dared  to  hope  he 

his  general  soon  after.    But  we  will  read  should  ever  see  agam,  yet  for  whose  sake, 

the  account  of  it  in  the  words  of  his  bio-  and  for  the  sake  of  that  which  was  dearer 

grapher :  to  him  still,  he  was  ready  to  give  np  all, 

„   ^     ,  ,  , .      ,,    ^         .                   .,  if  so  be  that  he  might  leave  an  honored 

My  I^rd,  tabng  Mr.  Carew  m  comply  with  ^ame  behind  him.    She  too,  in  the  lonely 

him  as  he  rode  forth  upon  service,  descried  a  hand  ^^„x^^  u^„^r^  «,!.«»«  oi^^  ^«L«^  ^i.^  ^««il 

ofScot8comingtowardithem;theadmiralatavery  moated  house  where  she  passed  the  e^y 

strait  narrow  passage  of  a  bridge  was  in  danger  to  ^J^  ol  her  widowed  wifehood,  how  sadly 

be  entrapped  and  tdcen.  To  prevent  which  IM&.Ca-  T^^^t  the  time  have  passed  with  her  dur- 

rew  instantly  entreated  him  to  exchange  his  armor  ing  the  dreary  months  of  her  husband's 

and  martial  attire  with  him,  that  by  snch  means,  captivity ;  yet  doubtless  her  heart  would 

if  need  were,  he  might  make  an  easier  escape,  to  at  times  exult,  and  her  eyes  fill  with  proud 

which  the  admiral,  weU  considermg  of,  soon  con-  tears,  remembering  the  cause  for  which 

""  The  \^nemy  commg  on  to  this  narrow  passage,  f?  ,^«f  suffering     And  when  from  the 

Mr.  Carew,  in  his  rich  habit,  weUmountcd,*^cro8^  highest  turret   of  Bicklegh   she    looked 

the  bridge  with  his  horse,  and  for  a  time  so  va-  ^^^^th  and  beheld  him  retummg  to  nis  no- 

liantly  defended  the  same  that  no  man  could  pass ;  bly  won  wife  and  his  long-left  home,  how 

that  way  gaining  time,  the  numbers  between  would  all  her   cares  and  anxieties — the 

them  being  very  unequal,  for  the  Lord  Admirars  weary  watching  days  and  sleepless  nights, 

escape.    However,  Mr.  Carew  was  at  last  taken  now  gone  by  for  ever,  be  forgotten  m  the 

prisoner,  to  ihe  no  little  joy  of  the  enemy,  who  y^^^^  %f  that  moment-bliss  so  great  that 

thought  they  had  taken  the  general  himself,  as  *  ^    x  v         i  j                 n    •  u  °i  •    *    ^ 

inde^  by  the  richness  of  his  amor  they  had  rea-  ^*  ?Ff  *  ^*  ^^^^  «^^°^  weU-nigh  akm  to  an- 

son  to  imagine.    But  in  fine,  finding  themselves  g^h. 

deceived,  they  courteously  carried  him  to  the  Cas-  We  have  wandered  fiir  from  home,  but 
tie  of  Dunbar,  lying  twenty  Scotoh  miles  to  the  ere  we  return  we  will  once  more  visit  the 
east  of  Edinbro',  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  cour-  neighborhood  of  Totness,  for  the  purpose 
teously  entertained  by  the  lady  thereof,  who,  hav-  of  taking  a  look  at  Dartmgton,  and  lin- 
ing a  brother  then  a  prisoner  m  England  ho^  ^ng  awhile  in  the  great  Hall— the  only 
tt  t^X^L"^  "^'"^  "^ ''"  "^^  '"  V-n  ftm  remaining  ofthe  ancient  mansioi 
The  lady  there  was  always  affable  and  courte-  ^^^^^h  has  seen  bo  many  generations  pass 
ous  to  her  prisoner,  but  the  keeper  of  the  castle  "i  and  out  of  its  portals.  A  right  stately 
was  of  a  malicious  and  churlish  nature  and  dealt  Hall  it  is,  with  its  loft^  roof  and  its  long 
most  cruelly  with  him.  As  an  instance  of  which,  row  of  noble  Gothic  windows,  overlooking 
as  Mr.  Carew  was  sitting  by  the  fireside  in  his  a  wide  extent  of  hill  and  valley,  and  the 
chamber,  he  .came  suddenly  upon  him  with  his  tortuous  windings  of  the  sUver  Dart,  one 

S  tTr:..^J^Jv^fZnvr^  o(  the   loveUe^  of  Devonshire   riVers. 

wnicn  he,  timely  perceiving,  toOK  up  the  cnair  xTr*A.i.-      ^i.            u         n         n            >..i  j 

whereupon  he  sit  to  defend  himself,  which,  using  Withm    these    old    waUs,    aU    manUed 

his  bestskyi  to  defend  his  life,  he  managed  so  weU  no^  with  ivy,   their   only  tapestry,   the 

that  he  gave  his  keeper  a  deadly  wound ;  where-  christening  feast  in  honor  of  the   infimt 

upon,  more  help  called  in,  he  was  presently  cast  Lord  John  Holland  was  celebrated  some 

into  a  deep  dungeon,  and  kept  there  in  such  a  450  years  ago.    A  princely  christening 
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feast  in  tmth  it  must  have  been,  aptly 
shadowing  forth  the  splendid  life  of  the 
child  who  was  the  subject  of  it.  In  our 
old  book  we  read  that  on  that  memorable 
occasion  the  in^t  noble  was  presented 
with  a  cup  of  gold,  curiously  wrought 
in  the  form  of  a  lily,  and  filled  to  the 
brim  with  gold  coins,  by  his  sponsor,  the 
Abbot  of  Tavistock,  that  the  Prior  of 
Plymton  also  gave  him  a  purse  of  gold, 
and  that  he  was  carried  from  the  Hall  to 
the  church  in  the  arms  of  his  godmother, 
the  Lady  Pomerai,  whose  husband  walked 
on  one  side  of  her,  and  Sir  John  Dinham 
on  the  other,  "conducting  her  by  the 
arms,"  whilst  twenty-four  men  marched 
before  them  each  with  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
which  was  kindled  so  soon  as  the  baptis- 
mal rite  was  concluded,  and  the  young 
lord^s  sponsors  had  promised  for  him  that 
he  should  renounce  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties of  this  wicked  world,  a  promise  that 
his  after-life  would  seem  to  show  he  had 
scarcely  cared  to  keep.  Both  the  kings 
of  England  in  whose  reigns  he  lived  appear 
never  to  have  been  weary  of  showering 
dignities  upon  him.  Henry  V.  constituted 
him  his  general  by  land  and  sea ;  made 
him  Governor  of  Melhun,  and  Constable 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  whilst  on  Henry's 
death  he  went  to  the  siege  of  Compiegne, 
whence  he  returned  to  attend  the  corona- 
tion of  Henry  VL,  solemnized  at  Paris ; 
and  not  long  afterwards  he  was  made 
Lord  High  Marshal  of  England.  Being 
sent  as  ambassador  to  the  city  of  Arras,  he 
obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  carry 
with  him  certain  treasures  in  gold  and 
silver,  rich  gems,  splendid  vestments,  and 
woolen  cloth,  for  the  manufiicture  of  which 
England  was  famed.  Seven  years  after- 
wards he  was  created  Duke  of  Exeter, 
with  the  special  privilege  of  having  place 
and  seat  m  all  parliaments  and  councils 
next  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Lastly,  he 
was  constituted  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  L-eland,  and  Aquitaine.  Name- 
rous  grants  of  money  and  lands  were  also 
made  to  him,  and  he  was  blessed  with 
three  wives,  all  of  them  of  noble  family, 
and  of  whom  the  third  survived  him  many 
years.  But  "at  last  this  great  person, 
after  he  had  seen  all  the  grandeur  of  this 
world,  and  was  himself  a  good  part  there- 
of^  yielded  to  fate  in  the  year  1447,  not 
being  fully  arrived  at  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age."  And  what  more  fitting  epitaph 
could  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb  than 
those  striking  words  in  which  Sir  Walter 


Raleigh  thus  apostrophizes  the  Destroyer? 
"O  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death, 
whom  none  could  advise  thou  hast  per- 
suaded, what  none  has  dared  thou  hast 
done,  and  whom  all  the  world  hath  flat- 
tered thou  hast  only  cast  out  and  despised; 
thou  hast  drawn  together  aU  the  fiir- 
stretched  greatness — all  the  pride,  cru- 
elty and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it 
all  over  with  these  two  narrow  words, 
'JKc  jacet?  " 

The  Duke's  tastes,  like  every  thing  else 
connected  with  him,  seem  to  have  been 
splendid  ;  of  this  we  have  one  instance  in 
the  chalice  made  of  beryl,  and  adorned 
with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones, 
which  he  presented  to  the  high  altar  of  the 
church  of  St  Catharine,  in  which  he  was 
buried.  A  pompous  funeral  it  must  hav6 
been,  judging  from  the  large  sums  of 
money  he  bequeathed  to  the  priests  and 
clerks  of  the  House  of  St.  Catharine, 
for  their  "  great  labor  and  observance  on 
the  day  of  his  burying."  Perhaps  it  was 
the  conviction,  from  personal  observation, 
of  the  worthlessness  of  such  labors  and 
observances,  which  caused  his  wife  Anne, 
with  a  wisdom  beyond  her  husband's,  to 
forbid  her  executors  from  making  "  any 
great  feast"  at  her  funeral,  "or  having 
a  solemn  hearse,  or  any  costly  lights,  or 
largess  of  liveries,  according  to  the  vain 
pomp  of  the  world,"  but  only  what  might 
be  sufficient  to  the  "worship  of  God;** 
for  which  purpose  she  left  particular  lega- 
cies, further  directing  her  executors  to  &id 
an  "  honest  priest  to  say  mass  and  pray 
for  her  soul,  her  lord's  soul,  and  all  Christ, 
ian  souls,  in  the  chapel  where  she  should 
be  buried,  for  the  space  of  seven  years : 
her  lord  having  already  ordained  that  four 
honest  and  cunning  should  pray  yearly 
and  perpetually,"  not  for  all  Christian 
souls,  but  only  "  for  his  soul,  and  those  of 
his  wives,  and  his  sister  Constance,  and 
for  the  souls  of  all  his  progenitors."  The 
Duke  left  two  children  behind .  him  :  a 
daughter  Anne,  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
his  "white  bed,  with  popinjays;"  and  a 
son  Henry,  to  whom  he  left  "  all  the  stuff 
of  his  wardrobe."  Little  did  he  then 
guess  what  would  be  the  &te  of  that  gal- 
lant and  luckless  son  of  his,  whose  sad 
story  we  must  let  his  biographer  relate 
in  his  own  words : 

"  He  was  a  very  brave  soldier,  but  nnfortnnately 
engaging  on  the  weakest  side  (by  the  support  of 
the  tottering  houae  of  Lancaster),  he  penBhed  on* 
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der  the  nins  thereoC  Fighting  manftinj  at  Bar-  | 
net-Seld  with  the  lAiicutriuia,  be  wu  aoie 
woonded  and  left  for  dead  from  sevea  o'clook  in 
the  morning  till  four  in  llie  afternoon.  Becovei- : 
ing  of  his  iTOunds,  he  fled  beyond  sea,  bat  was 
rednced  to  very  great  extremity,  for  thongh  he  de- 
Kcnded  from  the  roval  bmity,  and  bad  mairied 
the  Bister  of  Kiiw  Edward  the  Fourth,  yet  it  is 
reported  by  Cominea,  "  that  be  saw  him  in  aaeb 
distrem  that  be  ran  on  foot,  bard^ved,  after  the 
Dake  of  Burgnndy'H  train  (who  lutd  married  his 
wile's  Btsler),  Wging  hia  bread,  for  God's  sake. 
He  was  at  leogUi  foand  dead  in  the  sea  betwist 
Dover  and  Cabis,  thongh  not  known  how  he  came 
thither." 

We  will  not  spoil  the  force  of  tbe  moral 
vhich  this  story  is  so  well  fitted  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  our  readers  by 
any  comments  of  oar  own.  Bat  seldom 
has  it  chanced  ns  to  meet  with  such  a 
striking  picture  of  the  doep  irony  that 
hes  in  the  stranjre  contrasts  with  which 
life  abounds,  and  which  are  so  full  of 
meaning  to  thoso  who  read  them  aright. 

A  hundred  years  and  more  have  passed 
once  the  t^instening  feast  of  the  in&nt 
lord  was  celebrated  in  the  Hall  of  Darting- 
ton  ;  and  liie  estate  has  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  HoUand  femily  into  that  of 
the  Cbampernons,  in  whose  possession  it  i 
has  renamed  to  this  day.  At  the  dnte  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  somewhere  about 
1564,  the  Champeruons  were  redding 
there ;  and  with  their  permission  we  will 
take  another  look  at  the  grand  old  Hall, 
or  rather  at  the  sonny  bank  ontside,  where 
in  &ncy  we  may  see  seated  in  the  shadow 
of  the  walls  a  party  of  boys,  engaged  in 
listening  to  the  yoangest  amongst  them, 
who  is  reading  aloud  &om  a  large  qoarto 
which  he-has  Drought  there  out  of  the  li- 
brary. The  boys  are  Henrr  Champcmon 
and  his  cousins,  each  one  of  whom  is  des- 
tined to  leave  an  honored  name  behind 
him.  Look  at  them  a  moment,  and  see 
how  different  is  their  style  and  expression, 
yet  what  an  ur  of  nobleness  is  visible  abont 
them  ail.  The  eldest  is  tall  and  dark;  his 
brow  is  wide  and  oommanding  beyond  his 
years;  his  smile  grave,  and  coming  sel- 
dom, butwhen  it  does,  inexpressibly  sweet ; 
his  lai^  melancholy  eyes  light  up  when 
he  is  speaking  or  listening  to  any  thin^ 
that  excites  his  scorn  of  baseness  or  his 
love  of  what  is  great  and  noble ;  his  coun- 
tenance when  at  rest  wears  an  expression 
of  pensive  thoughtfulncss.  His  younger 
brother  is  as  ffur  as  he  is  dark ;  there  is  a 
fiunily  likeness  in  the  expression  of  their 
oonnteoaiuicc.  but  there  is  sometbios  more 
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dreamy  and  abstracted  about  the  younger 
brother,  and  be  looks  more  fitted  to  leaa 
apon  another  than  to  be  a  leader  or  a 
guide ;  his  dove  eyes  are  full  of  sweetness, 
and  the  paleness  of  his  complexion  and 
fragility  of  his  form  give  an  air  of  sinriU 
uahty  to  his  beauty  beyond  what  hia 
brother  possesses.  But  how  shall  we  paint 
the  youngest  of  the  group—the  youngest 
and  the  best  loved  amongst  them  ?  how 
portray  hia  gracioas  aspect,  and  describe 
the  perfect  oval  of  that  striking  &ce,  with 
its  lofty  forehead,  bright,  expressive  ^es, 
and  mouth  eloquent  even  in  silenoe  ?  How 
shall  we  give  an  idea  of  the  &scinati<m  of 
his  manners  even  in  those  early  days,  the 
winning  sweetness  which  made  him  beloT- 
ed  by  old  and  yonng,  notwithstanding  his 
sometimes  wayward  and  regally  imperious 
ways  ?  No  one  indeed  oomd  remet  yomie 
Walter  Baleigh,  least  of  all  those  halfr 
brothers  of  his  whom  we  have  been  attempt 
ing  to  describe,  Hnmphrey  and  Adrian 
GtUbert,  who  ever  loved  him  with  a  con- 
stant and  deep  aficction. 

We  may  euppc«e  that  the  boys  have 
been  spending  their  summer  holidays  witih 
th^  cousin  at  Dartin^on,  and  that  on 
this  the  last  day  of  their  sUy,  Walter  has 
reached  the  oonolnding  pages  of  the  book 
which  he  has  been  reading  aloud  to  hia 
brothers  and  his  cousin  every  evening  do* 
ring  the  last  week  or  f<»^night.  Bee  how 
his  oreast  heaves  with  emotion  as  he  goei 
on ;  listen  how  hia  utterance  becomes  more 
rapid  and  his  tones  more  pasdonate  whilst 
he  reads  of  the  omelties  perorated  by  the 
Spanish  oonq^nerors  on  their  West-Indian 
slaves,  and  is  silently  registering  in  hia 
heart  of  hearts  a  solemn  vow  that  when 
he  reaches  manhood  he  will  seek  those  &r- 
off  lands,  and  as  &r  as  in  him  lies  will 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  long  dead  and 
the  still  suffering.  The  tragic  story  is  finp 
ished  at  last,  and  now  &om  his  mlvery 
tongue  come  eloquent  boy-comments  on 
whM  he  has  read,  and  fiery  appeals  to  his 


young  hearers.  They  listen  to  him  in  ^ 
fence,  and  when  he  has  finished  speakinff 
they  are  sUent  sdU,  each  one  occupiaa 


with  his  own  thoushts.  If  we  oonld  look 
into  Humphrey's  neart,  we  should  per- 
chance see  that  he  is  not  thinking  than  of 
£1  Dorado  or  the  islands  of  the  West ;  hia 
spirit,  more  akin  to  that  which  animated 
the  noble  old  PUgrim  Fathers,  sympathises 
rather  with  the  *^  dark  and  true  and  tender 
North,"  than  with  the  bright,  fickle  and 
pianonate  Sonth.    He  woud  be  a  pioneer 
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and  a  discoverer,  not  a  redresBer  or  an 
avenger,  and  leave  to  ardent  souls  such 
as  Walter's  the  task  of  revenging  the 
wrongs  of  the  innocent  and  punishing  the 

Silty.  And  what  may  we  imagine  to 
ve  been  Adrian's  thoughts  ?  May  we 
not  suppose  that  his  timid,  sensitive  spirit 
wouldshrinkfrom  dangers  and  perils  whidi 
would  be  welcome  to  Walter  and  Humr 
plirey  if  the  path  to  greatnes  lay  through 
them  ?  His  gentle  nature  has  been  ex- 
ited, it  is  true,  by  the  stories  he  has 
heard  of  tropical  climes,  and  of  the  trear 
sores  with  which  they  overflow ;  he  would 
fidn  discover  such  for  himself  but  "  may 
they  not  be  found  nearer  at  home  ?"  he 
asks  himself  and  instantly  his  fertile  ima- 
gination sees  them  hidden  in  the  rocks 
and  crags  of  Dartmoor.  He  had  most 
likely  been  wandering  that  morning  by  the 
aide  of  the  Dart,  and  as  he  looked  into  its 
dear  depths,  and  saw  the  pebbles  in  its  bed 
shining  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
he  might  well  have  fancied  they  must 
surely  be  made  of  gold  and  precious 
stones.  He  remembers  the  beauty  of  that 
spot  now,  and  how  every  time  the  sun 
shone  from  the  clouds  new  colors  had 
flashed  into  being  as  the  water  flowed  over 
the  boulders ;  and  who  knows  but  that  one 
day  he  himself  may  be  able  to  convert 
those  seemings  into  glorious  realities  ?  As 
for  the  young  Walter's  day-dreams,  they 
are  of  honor  and  glory,  and  flune  and 
greatness ;  every  thing  on  which  his  imagi- 
nation is  employed  is  invested  with  a  halo 
of  poetry,  and  even  the  very  hardships 
and  penis  he  well  knows  he  shall  have  to 
encounter  on  that  ocean,  of  which  he  was 
one  day  to  be  called  by  the  sweet  singer 
of  England  ^^The  Shepherd,"  rather  stimu- 
late than  daunt  his  ardent,  enthusiastic 
apirit.  So  we  may  fimcy  that  the  reading 
ot  that  book  was  indeed  a  crisis  in  the 
lives  of  those  young  boys ;  and  when  in 
after  days  they  look  back  upon  their  sum- 
mer hoUday,  they  will  perhaps  deem  it  to 
have  been  at  once  the  happiest  and  the 
gravest  of  their  existence. 

The  next  morning  they  return  to  their 
home  at  Hayes,  the  farm  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  being  within  a  few  miles  only 
of  the  place  where  we  spent  part  of  our 
vacation.  It  is  a  picturesque  old  house, 
&cing  the  south ;  a  few  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  it  rises  a  hill  completely  covered 
with  wood  and  crowned  with  a  clump  of 
fir  trees.  The  house  consists  of  a  centre 
and  two  projecting  wings,  which  are  al- 


most covered  with  ivy;  two  great  ilex 
trees  keep  guard  on  eiUier  side  of  the  ruft- 
tic  porch ;  before  the  house  is  a  large  gar- 
den, well  stocked  with  flowers  and  fruit 
trees,  and  the  high  surrounding  walls  are 
bright  with  valerian  and  wall-flowers.  The 
house  has  not  as  many  traces  of  antiquity 
about  it  as  we  might  expect,  excepting 
the  outer  doors  and  the  wooden  barge 
boards  running  below  the  eaves.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  we  were  not  permitted 
to  see  the  interior ;  the  only  answer  we 
received  to  our  poUtely-worded  and  oft- 
repeated  request  being  contained  in  the 
words  **  certainly  not,"  uttered  in  a  very 
peremptory  tone  by  the  Amazonian-look- 
mg  damsel  who  stood  guarding  the  door  ae 
though  we  had  approached  it  with  burgle* 
nous  intentions.  ^^  Which  is  Sir  Walter's 
room?"  we  asked.  "Up  there,"  she  re- 
plied, pointing  to  a  broad  casement  upper 
window  on  the  left-hand  side.  "Will  you 
not  allow  the  ladies  to  see  it  ?"  "  Cer- 
tainly not."  "  But  it  will  be  such  a  dig^ 
appomtment  to  them."  "There  ben't 
nothing  in  it  that'll  do  mun  any  good  to 
see."  "  Will  you  allowus  to  light  a  cigar?** 
But  no !  even  that  device  did  not  procure 
us  admittance.  The  churlish  damsd 
brought  us  a  light,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  transient  glimpse,  which 
we  got  whilst  she  was  absent,  of  a  square, 
low  room,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  an 
old  table  with  some  rude  carving  on  its 
sides  and  legs.  But  perhaps  it  was  on  the 
whole  as  well  that  we  did  not  get  a  si^ht 
of  the  inside  of  the  house,  as  our  poetical 
&ncies  might,  in  consequence,  have  been 
cruelly  put  to  flight.  Much  of  change 
must  have  passed  over  the  interior,  whilal 
the  outside  of  the  dwelling  doubtless  re» 
mains  the  same  as  it  was  in  days  of  Sir 
Walter's  youth«  The  walks  that  he  loved 
so  weU  are  unchanged  also ;  there  is  still 
the  httle  narrow  lane  leading  down  to  the 
sea-side,  where  he  and  Humphrey  used  to 
sit  the  live-long  day  and  speculate  on  the 
glorious  future  which  they  believed  was  in 
store  for  them ;  Walter  launching  forth  into 
all  sorts  of  beautiftil  and  poetical  &ncies ; 
and  Humphrey,  as  enthusiastic  as  he,  giv- 
ing a  graver,  severer,  and  purer  tone  to 
day-dreams,  which  were  to  the  ftdl  as  ex* 
alted  as  his  younger  brother's,  and  with 
even  less  of  worldliness  in  them.  Cold 
and  still  are  those  noble  hearts  now,  but 
they  being  dead  yet  speak  in  the  memo- 
ries they  have  left  behind ;  and  never  more 
eloquently  than  in  those  last  words  which 
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Humphrey  GUbert  uttered  when,  in  his 
little  ship,  the  waves  rising  high  and 
raging  horribly  around  him,  with  his  book 
in  his  hand  he  cried  out  to  his  company : 
•*  We  are  as  near  to  heaven  here  at  sea  as 
at  land." 

But  to  return  to  Hayes  farm.  There  is 
no  more  touching  trait  in  Sir  Walter's  cha- 
racter than  the  attachment  he  entertained 
towards  this  his  birthplace  and  much- 
loved  home  of  his  chilohood.  No  cares 
of  state — ^no  adventures  in  foreign  lands — 
no  court  fevor  or  prosperity— ever  made 
him  cease  to  yearn  towards  it ;  and  just 
when  he  had  oDtained  a  patent  from  the 
queen  for  colonizing  America,  a  time  when 
one  might  have  supposed  his  head  would 
have  been  too  fall  of  cares  of  business  to 
think  of  other  things,  he  thus  wrote  re- 
specting £[ayes  to  Mr.  Duke,  the  proprie- 
tor of  it: 

^  Mr.  DukBi — I  wrote  to  Mr.  Prideanx  to  move 
jau.  for  the  purchase  of  Hayes,  a  farm  sometime 
m  my  father's  possession.  I  will  most  willingly  give 
whatever  in  your  conscience  yea  deem  it  worthe, 
and  if  at  any  time  yon  shall  have  occasion  to  ose 
me,  you  shall  find  mea  thankfull  friend  to  you  and 
yours.  I  am  resolved,  if  I  cannot  entreat  you,  to 
build  at  Collaton,  but  for  the  natural  disposition 
I  have  to  that  place,  being  born  in  that  house,  I 
had  rather  seate  myself  there  than  anywhere  else. 
I  take  my  leave,  readie  to  countervule  all  your 
courtesies  to  the  utter  of  my  power." 

"  Court,  y*  20  July,  1584" 

But  Sir  Walter  was  destined  to  be  an 
misuccessfal  suitor  for  Hayes,  and  proba- 
bly his  disappointment  m  a  thing  on 
which  he  had  evidently  set  his  heart, 
made  him  give  up  the  idea  of  building  at 
OoUaton,  as  he  had  intended.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  know  that  on  his  estates  at 
Youghal,  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  house  the 
fiio-simile  of  Hayes,  doubtless  built  by  him 
in  loving  remembrance  of  his  old  home. 

Not  very  fer  from  Hayes  is  East-Bud- 
leigh  Church,  in  which  is  shown  the  carved 
oak  pew  onco  occupied  by  the  Raleigh 
fiunily.  The  exterior  is  embeUished  with 
carved  work,  among  which  are  the  arms 
of  Wymond  Raleigh,  quartering  those  of 
his  wife ;  and  in  the  middle  dsle,  not  &r 
from  the  Raleigh  pew,  are  the  graves 
where  his  ancestors  lie  buried.  On  that 
of  his  grandmother  is  a  floriated  cross,  and 
an  inscription  which  runs  thus : 

Orate  pro  aia 
Johanna  Balegb  uxoris  Wal^ 
Ralegh  que  obiit  x  die  mens. 
Augosti  aoDO  d^  MCO  • . . 


There  is  a  curious  peculiarity  about  the 
way  in  which  this  inscription  is  carved, 
the  letters  being  made  to  appear  as  ordir 
nary  printing  would  do  if  seen  in  a  mirror, 
so  that  there  is  no  small  difficulty  in  deci* 
phering  them.  It  is  still  a  doubtful  point 
whether  Sir  Walter's  head  was  deposit- 
ed in  the  family  vault  in  East-Bu^eigh 
Church,  but  the  probabilities  are  against 
it;  however,  there  is  enough  about  the 
church  and  the  locality  to  make  it  well 
worth  visiting  by  those  who  feel  an  inte- 
rest in  every  tning  connected  with  the 
memory  of  one  of  England's  greatest 
men. 

But  it  is  time  our  wanderings  should 
cease.  Ere  they  do  so,  however,  let  us 
linger  for  a  moment  near  the  cottage 
where,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
the  descendants  of  John  Oxenham^s  fiun- 
ily lived  not  long  ago,  and  there  recall  to 
remembrance  some  of  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  his  fateful  life. 

John  Oxenham,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  book  to  which  wo  are  indebted  for 
the  materials  of  our  history,  was  bom  at 
either  Plymouth  or  South-Tawton,  and  the 
first  thing  that  we  hear  of  him  is  his  being 
one  of  the  volunteers  who  accompaniea 
Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  Western  Indies  in 
the  year  1572,  and  there  taking  part  in 
the  action  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  a  place 
where  he  was  afterwards  to  meet  with  as 
much  disaster  as  the  wretched  Spaniard 
who  had  so  named  it  in  his  extremity. 
No  mean  part  did  John  Oxenham  play  m 
that  memorable  action,  for  it  appears  that 
on  Drake  entering  the  town  ne  ordered 
his  brother  John  and  Mr.  Oxenham  to 
take  sixteen  of  their  company,  and  direct- 
ing their  course  towards  the  King  of 
Spain's  Treasury,  to  enter  the  town  by 
the  market-place,  while  he  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  men — ^there  were  but  fifty- 
three  in  all — ^would  march  up  the  princi- 
pal street,  and  under  cover  of  the  nighty 
yet  not  stealthily,  but  with  the  blast  of 
trumpets  and  the  roll  of  drums,  make  hia 
way  mto  the  town.  This  he  did,  start- 
ling the  townspeople  out  of  their  peaceful 
sleep  with  the  sudden  sound  of  miurtial 
music,  and  so  scaring  them  with  the  lurid 
blaze  of  torches  carried  by  his  men,  that 
after  a  timid  and  hurried  confiict  they  be- 
gan to  retreat  before  the  General,  when, 
seeing  Mr.  Oxenham  and  his  party  ap- 
proaching from  the  other  side,  seized  with 
a  sudden  panic,  they  laid  down  their  arms 
and  fled«    Whereupon  Mr.  Oxenham  and 
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his  men  hastened  to  the  Governor's  dwell- 
ing, where  much  treasure  belonging  to 
the  King  of  Spain  was  deposited,  and 
having  broken  into  the  house,  they  feasted 
their  eyes  on  a  great  pile  of  silver,  which 
was,  however,  small  in  comparison  to  what 
,  they  soon  after  discovered  in  the  King's 
Treasury  hard  by  the  water-side.  There 
they  found  as  much  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones  as  would  have  sunk  their  four 
pinnaces  had  they  attempted  to  carry  it  all 
away,  so  to  their  no  small  annoyance  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  some  of  it  behind. 
Sailing  thence,  Oxenham  accompanied 
Drake  to  a  place  not  far  from  Cartagena, 
where  they  went  ashore,  and  resolved  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Panama,  a  project 
which  none  but  men  of  iron  wills  would 
have  ventured  to  entertain.  Sixty  years 
before,  Vasco  Nunez  had  set  out  on  the 
same  expedition,  but  he  had  been  accom- 
panied by  190  men,  besides  Indian  slaves, 
whereas  the  English  who  followed  in  his 
footsteps  numbered  but  eighteen,  and 
thirty  friendly  Symerons,  who,  bemg  weU 
acquainted  with  the  road,  went  before 
them,  and  breaking  down  branches  of  trees 
in  the  seemingly  trackless  forest  through 
which  their  path  lay,  cast  them  on  tne 
ground  as  road-marks  for  those  who  fol- 
lowed. At  last  John  Oxenham  and  his 
leader  saw  rising  before  them  a  solitary 
peak  crowned  with  a  single  palm  tree. 
To  the  top  of  that  hill  Vasco  Nunez  had 
ascended  on  St.  Martin's  Day,  1513,  and 
standing  on  its  sammit,  with  none  beside 
him,  had  fallen  down  on  his  knees,  and 
thanked  God  for  the  sight  then  and  there 
revealed  to  him;  a  sight  that  filled  his 
heart  perchance  with  joy  as  great  as  the 
retummg  Greeks  experienced  when  with 
one  voice  they  exclaimed :  "  The  sea,  the 
sea !"  And  now  that  little  English  com- 
pany had  ascended  the  same  mountain,  and 
"  one  of  the  chief  Symerons,  taking  Cap- 
tian  Drake's  hand,  desired  him  to  walk  up 
the  palm  tree,  in  which  they  had  cut  divers 
steps  to  ascend  almost  to  the  top,  on  which 
they  had  made  a  convenient  arbor  for 
twelve  men  to  sit.  Captain  Drake  having 
ascended  the  tree,  and  (the  weather  being 
fair)  taken  a  full  view  of  that  sea  which 
he  had  heard  such  golden  reports  o^  be- 
sought God  to  give  him  life  and  leave 
once  to  sail  an  English  ship  on  those  seas. 
Then  calling  up  all  his  men,  ne  speaking,  ac- 
quainted Mr.  Oxenham  with  his  petition, 
on  which  he  and  the  others  promised  to 
give  him  their  assistance." 


With  joyfiil  hearts  they  then  proceeded 
on  their  way,  until  they  had  arrived 
within  half  a  league  of  ^Panama,  when, 
hiding  themselves  in  the  long  grass  grow- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  road,  they  waited 
to  waylay  the  treasure  that  was  conveyed 
by  that  route  to  Vera  Cruz.  But  their 
scheme  was  frustrated  by  one  of  their 
party,  who  had  taken  a  little  too  much 
brandy,  starting  up  on  hearing  the  tramp 
of  a  horse ;  so  being  thus  disappointed  they 
went  on  their  way  to  Vera  Cruz,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  town, 
after  which  exploit  they  travelled  back  to 
their  ships  greatly  changed  in  appearance 
by  the  hardships  and  vexation  they  had  un- 
dergone. 

Tliey  had  scarcely  returned,  however, 
before  they  determined  on  a  new  expedi- 
tion against  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  having 
slept  soundly  all  night,  were  roused  in  the 
early  morning  by  the  sweet  and  melodic 
ous  tinkle  of  the  bells  attached  to  a  herd 
of  treasure-laden  mules  passing  by  that 
way.  On  they  came,  290  in  number,  each 
mule  carrying  300  pounds  weight  of  sil- 
ver. Instantly  Drake,  Oxenham,  and  their 
men  fall  upon  the  escort,  and  having  put 
it  to  flight,  unload  the  mules,  taking  with 
them  as  much  silver  and  gold  as  they 
could  carry,  though  that  was  not  more 
than  half  of  it,  and  the  remainder  they  bu- 
ried in  the  sand  or  under  fallen  trees,  in- 
tending to  remove  it  at  some  future  time. 
Then  they  returned  to  their  pinnaces  and 
loaded  them  with  the  treasure.  Having 
done  this,  Mr.  Oxenham,  with  twelve  Eng- 
lishmen and  sixteen  Symerons,  went  bade 
to  fetch  the  stores  they  had  hid  in  the 
sand,  but,  alack  I  when  they  reached  the 
place  the  earth  was  disturbed  for  a  mile 
round,  and  of  all  that  they  buried  they 
only  recovered  thirteen  bars  of  silver  and 
some  wedges  of  gold.  For  it  seems  that 
a  Frenchman  of  their  company  had  be^i 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Spamards,  who  had 
forced  him  by  torture  to  show  them  where 
the  treasure  had  been  deposited. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  August,  1573,  that 
Drake  returned  to  England  from  this 
eventftd  voyage,  and  Oxenham  went  home, 
there  to  wait  until  his  leader  should  call 
for  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise  of  accom- 
panying him  to  the  South  Sea.  But  two 
years  passing  away  without  his  receiving 
any  summons,  and  not  knowing  how  much 
longer  he  might  have  to  wait,  he  in  an  evil 
hour,  listening  to  the  tempter,  determined 
to  seek  the  Facifio  himsel£    His  gallant. 
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daring,  eenerous  nature,  and  free,  off-hand 
bearing  naving  made  him  a  great  fiivorite 
with  the  sailors,  who  had  dabbed  him 
"  Captain  John"  on  his  former  expedition, 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  together 
a  crew  of  some  seventy  men  with  whom 
he  put  to  sea  in  the  year  1575. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  Indies  he  heard 
that  convoys  of  soldiers  were  now  ap- 
pointed to  escort  treasure;  so  what  did 
Captain  John  do,  but  hove  up  his  one  ship 
on  land  into  a  little  cove  well  sheltered  by 
trees,  and  there  hid  it  under  a  covering  of 
boughs,  burying  his  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  stores  of  provisions  under  ground, 
so  that  he  might  be  able  to  have  recourse 
to  them  in  time  of  need.  This  done,  he 
set  off  with  his  seventy  men  and  six  negro 
guides  on  his  perilous  poumey.  As  they 
went  onwards  the  gmdes  cut  a  road  for 
them  through  the  forest,  which  occasional- 
ly rose  like  a  great  impervious  wall  on 
either  side,  no  pause,  no  break  in  the  ever 
verdant  foliage.  In  vain  their  eyes  strove 
to  pierce  through  the  thick  underwood : 
notning  could  they  see  above  or  around 
them  but  dark  dense  mahogany  trees,  with 
here  and  there  towering  proudly  above 
all  the  beauteous  eeta  pabn,  sunning  its 
CTaceful  crown  in  the  light  of  an  unclouded 
sky.  Every  now  and  then  as  they  slowly 
and  painfully  wound  along  their  path,  they 
came  upon  huge  plantain  leaves,  torn  and 
split  by  the  wind,  now  lying  withered  and 
cracklmg  on  the  ground,  and  anon  they 
discovered  a  bunch  of  gigantic  white  lilies, 
filling  the  air  with  their  perfume,  and 
clustered  round  the  foot  of  some  great 
mangrove ;  whilst  near  at  hand  flamed  the 
dazzling  sun  tree,  its  blossoms  one  sheet  of 
fire,  filling  the  shade  with  light.  But 
what  perhaps  most  struck  those  who  had 
never  traversed  these  forests  before  in  the 
dimly-lighted  soUtudes,  was  the  constant 
hum  of  numberless  insects,  accompanied 
at  intervals  by  the  creaking  metallic  rus- 
tle and  fall  of  palm  leaves  and  the  chatter- 
ing of  the  monkeys.  Sometimes,  too,  far 
above  their  heads,  they  heard  the  rush  of 
wings,  and  presently  a  flock  of  screaming 
parrots  settled  and  fluttered  their  brilliant 
feathers  on  the  branches  of  surrounding 
trees.  In  the  evening  they  heard  no 
sweet  singing  of  birds— K)nly  the  startling 
hooting  of  owls  would  come  from  the 
forest  depths. 

At  last,  after  winding  their  way  through 
the  forest  and  down  the  river  Chagres, 
Captain  John  and  his  men  arrived  at  l^an- 


ama,  and  he,  instead  of  Drake,  is  destined 
to  be  the  first  Englishman  permitted  to 
sail  a  ship  on  the  ^reat  Pacific.  Embark- 
ing  in  his  galliot,  he  crosses  to  an  islaQd, 
and  there,  seated  on  the  pearl-strewn  shore, 
we  may  imagine  him  gasdng  on  that  rosy 
western  sky  which  had  been  ever  luring . 
him  onwards  from  the  darker  East,  where 
never  sunset  skies  show  such  wealth  of 
crimson  and  violet  and  amber  as  he  is  now 
beholding.  He  is  listening,  half  with 
pride  and  half  in  melancholy,  to  the  grand, 
solemn  thunder  of  the  surf  as  it  rolls 
along  the  shore,  not  with  the  ever  restless, 
energetic  rise  and  &11  and  plunge  of  the 
feverish  Atlantic  pulse,  but  with  a  grand, 
slow,  measured  swell,  the  wave  griSuaUpr 
increasing  in  volume  and  height  until  it 
rises  to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
and  then,  ardiing  over,  &lls  with  a  deep 
hollow  crash  in  one  unbroken  line  upon 
the  coast,  the  solemn  sound  being  suc- 
ceeded by  a  pause  of  still  more  awfid  si- 
lence, as  soon  as  the  wave,  which  has  re- 
ceived fresh  impetus  from  the  shock  of  its 
fall,  has  run  fiir  up  the  shore,  and  then  re- 
treated with  a  deep  gating  noise,  as  it 
drags  the  pebbles  on  the  beach  down  into 
the  ocean  depths.  A  spirit  restless  and 
ambitious  as  was  Captain  John's  could  not 
surely  have  long  listened  to  that  calm, 
ever-recurring  shock  and  silence ;  and  yet 
for  a  while  he  would  find  a  strange,  mys- 
terious pleasure  in  gazing  upon  that  lovely 
sky  and  grander  ocean,  whilst  perhaps  at 
intervals  his  eye  would  idly  stray  to  the 
pelicans  feeding  their  young  by  the  shore, 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  bananas  and 
tamarinds  which  grow  so  plentifully  on 
the  Island  of  Pearls. 

And  now  we  are  drawing  near  the  mis- 
erable close  of  this  adventurous  life.  Dur* 
ing  his  tarrying  a  while  on  that  fiital  Isle  of 
Pearls  waiting  for  the  Peruvian  treasure, 
he  had  chanced  to  fiJl  in  with  two  trading 
vessels,  in  one  of  which,  besides  a  great 
quantity  of  gold,  he  had  laid  hands  upon 
a  table  all  of  massive  gold,  set  round  about 
with  great  emeralds;  and  in  the  other 
vesselne  had  found  a  lovely  lady,  married, 
and  the  mother  of  children,  his  mad  and 
sinfhl  love  for  whom  brought  about  his 
perdition  after  the  following  wise.  Being 
greatly  moved  by  her  entreaties,  he  save 
the  men  he  had  found  on  board  the  diips 
their  liberty,  when  they,  making  all  haste 
to  Panama,  sent  out  forces  to  intercept 
him  on  his  return  journey  across  theistn- 
mus.    After  long  search  he  was  tracked  to 
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his  camping-place  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
by  the  feathers  of  the  fowls  which  the 
English  had  plucked  for  their  noonday 
meal,  and  had  permitted  to  float  down  the 
stream.  Overpowered  by  numbers.  Cap- 
tain John  and  his  party  were  taken  pris- 
oners, and  carried  to  Luna,  where  he  suf^ 
ferred  death  as  a  pirate. 

"So  brave  a  spirit,"  concludes  his  biog- 
rapher,   "certainly    deserved    a    better 


fate ;  and  what  by  some  was  adjudged  pi- 
racy, had  it  been  attended  with  success, 
had  been  esteemed  a  genius's  exploit." 

We  are  not  particularly  fond  of  the 
practice  of  tacking  on  a  moral  to  a  story; 
better  let  it  make  its  own  impression  on 
the  reader ;  yet  we  can  not  refirain  from 
asking  to  how  many  ^iterprises  may  not 
Captain  John's  biographer's  comment  be 
applied  at  the  present  day? 


From    OkambeTB*!    JonrnAl. 


CURIOSITIES     OF     GEMS. 


That  many  things  glitter  which  are  not 
gold,  is  well  mown ;  but  do  the  wearers 
of  jewelry  know  that  the  bright  and 
beautifal  colors  exhibited  by  most  of  their 
much-prized  gems  are  purely  artificial? 
Nature  supplies  the  raw  material,  and  art 
fiteps  in  to  embellish  it.  The  brilliant 
necklace  or  bracelet,  which,  with  the  na- 
tive hue  of  the  stone,  would  by  no  means 
be  considered  ornamental,  becomes  match- 
less in  tint  and  lustre  afler  passing  through 
the  hands  of  the  artificer.  Your  chemist, 
always  discovering  something,  and  al- 
ways ready  with  marvellous  transforma- 
tions, is  truly  a  remarkable  personage. 
He  is  jealous  of  his  secrets,  but  not  always 
able  to  keep  them.  If  he  could  set  a  seal 
on  his  doings,  our  readers  would  not  have 
been  entertained  with  the  present  article, 
in  which  we  shall  take  leave  to  reveal 
some  of  his  processes. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  agate — ^rather  a 
common  stone,  found  almost  everywhere, 
and  in  numerous  varieties,  among  which 
are  the  chalcedony,  cornelian,  onyx,  sar- 
donyx, and  heliotrope.  They  all  consist 
principally  of  quartz,  and  are  more  or  less 
pellucid.  In  some  places  they  are  sur- 
prisingly abundant.  One  of  these  places 
IS  Oberstein,  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  up 
the  valley  of  the  Nahe,  a  region  not  often 
visited  by  summer  tourists,  yet  interesting 
enough  to  repay  him  who  shall  explore 
its  devious  by-ways  and  paths  along  the 


river.  At  the  village  ^ust  mentioned,  and 
at  Idal,  four  miles  distant,  formations  of 
coarse,  red  conglomerate  are  met  with, 
interposed  with  trap  and  greenstone ;  and 
in  a  soft  stratum  in  these  rocks,  agates  are 
found  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
workings  may  indeed  be  called  agate 
quarries,  for  they  are  carried  on  in  the 
precipitous  side  of  a  hill ;  and  to  him  who 
sees  them  for  the  first  time,  there  is  some- 
thing remarkable  in  the  species  of  indus- 
try created  by  the  presence  of  the  stones. 

The  nodules  of  agate,  as  they  come 
from  their  long-undisturbed  bed,  are  geor 
erally  of  an  ashen-gray  color.  The  nrst 
operation  in  the  process  of  transformation 
is  to  wash  them  perfectly  dean ;  then  to 
put  them  into  a  vessel  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  honey  and  water,  which,  being 
closely  covered,  is  plunged  into  hot  ashes 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  essential 
thing  is  to  keep  the  liquid  from  boiling, 
but  at  a  high  temperature.  After  a  sufli- 
dent  interval,  the  stones  are  taken  out, 
cleansed,  passed  through  a  bath  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  then  they  undergo  a  second 
course  of  roasting  in  the  hot  i^es. 

To  produce  a  color  in  the  stones,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  penetrated 
by  some  carbonizable  substance.  This  is 
effected  by  the  honey,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  long-continued  heat,  finds  its 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  crystal,  "where 
its  carbonization,  if  not  complete  in  the 
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first  instance,  is  finished  by  the  snlphnrio 
acid.  Some  lapidaries  use  olive-oil  instead 
of  honey.  The  shade  of  color  depends 
on  the  porosity  of  the  layers  of  the  stone ; 
the  most  porous  become  at  times  perfectly 
black.  Some  are  colored  in  two  or  three 
hours,  others  in  as  many  days,  others  in  a 
week  or  two,  and  some  resist  all  attempts 
to  change  their  natural  hue.  Some,  when 
taken'' out  of  the  pan,  are  found  to  be  a 
rich  dark-brown  or  chocolate;  others, 
agfiin,  having  been  penetrated  by  the  col- 
oring matter  between  the  layers,  are 
striped  alternately  white,  gray,  and  brown, 
like  the  onyx  and  sardonyx.  By  soaking 
the  stones  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  then  placing  them  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  oven,  a  fine  cornelian  red  is  produced 
in  the  porous  layers,  while  those  not  por- 
ous remain  unaltered.  Thus  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  very  coarse  and  com- 
mon stones — ^muddy-yeUow  or  cloudy- 
gray — ^which  in  their  natural  condition 
would  be  valueless,  are  passed  off  as 
stones  of  the  first  quality.  It  is  only  with- 
in the  last  forty  years  that  this  process 
has  been  known  in  Germany;  but  the 
Italian  lapidaries  were  acquainted  with  it 
centuries  ago.  Hence  we  can  account  for 
the  exquisite  color  of  antique  cameos 
and  other  ornaments  once  numerous  in 
the  cabinets  of  Italv,  and  now  to  be  seen 
in  museums  and  private  collections  in  all 
parts  of  the  worli  The  dealers,  when 
making  their  purchases  of  what  we  may 
call  the  raw  material,  select  what  appears 
to  be  a  desirable  piece ;  and  chipping  off 
a  minute  portion,  they  moisten  the  ex- 
posed surface  with  the  tongue,  and  watch 
the  absorption  of  the  moisture.  If  regular 
and  equal,  the  stone  is  good  for  an  onyx  ; 
if  not,  it  is  added  to  the  heap  of  inferior 
varieties.  This,  however,  is  but  a  rough- 
and-ready  test,  and  not  always  decisive. 
The  pores  of  the  stones  by  which  the 
color  IS  conveyed  and  retained,  are  visible 
with  the  microscope,  and  the  effect  of 
various  tints  is  produced  according  as  the 
light  falls  upon  them  at  different  angles. 
The  rainbow-agate  is  full  of  minute  cells, 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  produce 
prismatic  colors,  as  is  observed  of  the  striae 
of  mother-of-pearl.  To  detect  cavities  in 
the  stones,  they  are  soaked  in  water, 
which,  slowly  penetrating,  reveals  the  hol- 
lows. Some  already  contain  water  when 
first  found :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  &ct, 
that  if  kept  in  a  dry  place,  the  water  dis- 
appears, but  without  leaving  the  slightest 


trace  of  moisture  on  the  sur&ce ;  and  the 
stones  can  only  be  re-filled  by  boiling 
them. 

Balls  of  striped  red  chalcedony  are  much 
prized :  a  large  one,  weighing  a  hundred 
pounds,  was  found  in  1844  near  Weisset 
oerg,  and  was  sold  in  the  rough  for  700 
guilders.  Some  kinds  of  chalcedony  are 
made  to  appear  of  a  citron  yellow,  by  a 
two  days'  roasting  in  an  oven,  and  a  sub- 
sequent immersion  in  a  close  hot-bath  of 
spirit  of  salt  for  two  or  three  weeks.  A 
blue  color,  which  has  all  the  effect  of  a 
turquoise,  is  also  produced ;  but  the  par- 
ticular coloring  process  has  hitherto  been 
kept  a  secret.  Those  stones  which  are 
naturally  colored  are  at  times  roasted,  to 
heighten  the  tint,  and  add  to  its  perma> 
nency.  The  Brazilian  cornelian  becomes 
singularly^  lustrous  under  the  process ;  the 
explanation  being,  that  the  long-continued 
action  of  heat  removes  the  oxhydrate  of 
iron  contained  in  the  stone,  leaving  it  with 
a  clear  brightness  diffused  through  the 
whole  mass.  The  smallest  stones  are 
roasted  before  polishing;  but  the  large 
ones,  of  which  saucers,  vases,  cups,  plates, 
<fec.,  are  made,  are  first  cut  into  the  re- 

Suired  shape  and  thinness — otherwise  they 
y  to  pieces  when  exposed  to  heat.  After 
aU  the  coloring  operations  have  been 
gone  through,  the  stones  are  ground  on  a 
wheel ;  soaked  in  oil  for  a  day,  to  conceal 
the  fine  scratches,  and  ^ve  a  good  polish ; 
and  then  cleaned  off  with  bran. 

Those  who  examined  the  collection  of 
gems  and  works  of  art  from  rare  stones  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  will  remem- 
ber the  elegant  onyx  vases  of  different 
colors — some  streaked  with  white  natural 
veins;  the  cups  of  red  chalcedony;  a 
chain  of  the  same  substance  in  large  square 
links  of  different  colors,  and  without  visi- 
ble loints;  besides  other  objects  so  beau- 
tifully finished,  that  a  prize-medal  was 
awarded  to  the  manu&cturers. 

So  fer,  we  have  been  treating  of  meth- 
ods by  which  art  assists  nature ;  we  come 
now  to  the  gems  that  are  not  found  in  the 
side  of  a  quarry,  but  formed  in  the  chem- 
ist's laboratory.  Before  the  days  of  Ber- 
lin wool  and  crotchet-work,  young  ladies 
used  to  amuse  themselves  by  making  crys- 
talline baskets  and  trays,  as  ornaments  for 
the  mantel-piece ;  but  they  had  first  to  dis- 
solve their  alum.  The  chenust  works  by 
other  means ;  and  especially  since  the  ap- 
plication of  electro-galvanism  to  his  pro- 
cesses, there  is  someSiing  really  wonderful 
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in  the  results.  He  produces  crystals  at 
pleasure,  and  in  lumps  that  would  astonish 
those  who  once  labored  so  hard  in  search 
of  the  philosopher's  stone.  A  few  years 
ago,  M.  Ebelman  laid  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  specimens  of  artificial 
quartz — some  white,  others  blue,  red,  and 
violet ;  and  by  mixing  chloruret  of  gold 
with  the  silicic  acid  used  in  the  compo- 
sition, ho  produced  a  mass  traversed 
throughout  with  delicate  veins  of  gold, 
similar  to  the  lumps  brought  from  Austra- 
lia or  Califorma.  By  a  modification  of  his 
process,  he  produced  hydrophane — ^that 
species  of  opal  which  is  transparent  only 
when  immersed  in  water ;  and  specimens 
also  of  the  allied  crystal,  hyalite.  In  this 
operation,  silicic  ether  and  moist  air  are 
principally  employed;  and  a  variety  of 
colors  could  be  imparted  by  the  admixture 
of  different  colored  alcoholic  solutions. 
Chloride  of  gold  produces  a  beautiful 
topaz  yellow ;  and  by  exposing  the  crystal 
for  a  tune  to  Hght,  the  gold  is  dispersed 
through  it  in  flakes,  as  in  aventurine ;  and 
kept  m  sunlight,  the  flakes  change  to  a 
violet  or  rose  color,  and  become  transpa- 
rent. In  this  &ct,  we  have  an  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  molecular  action — ^the 
distribution  of  metallic  scales  through  a 
solid  mass ;  one  which,  as  some  geologists 
suppose,  helps  to  throw  light  on  the  mode 
of  formation  of  rocks  and  minerals.  That 
pieces  of  wood,  plants,  and  animal  sub- 
stances will  become  silicified,  or,  as  is  com- 
monly said,  petrified,  is  well  known ;  and 
though  often  wondered  at,  the  difiTusion  of 
the  gold  flakes  through  the  crystal  is  yet 
more  marvellous. 

Besides  Ebelman,  two  other  savans — 
Senarmont  and  Becquerel — ^have  obtained 
surprising  results  in  the  artificial  formation 
of  crystals  and  minerals.  Some  among 
their  specimens  of  chrysolite  and  chryso- 
beryl  were  hard  enougn  to  cut  glass.  And 
many  curious  effects  have  been  noted  in 
the  course  of  their  investigations  and 
experiments.  Glass  containmg  arsenic, 
though  at  first  transparent,  becomes  cloudy 
and  opaque,  then  waxy,  and  finally  crys- 
talline. A  ^miliar  instance  of  a  similar 
effect  is  offered  by  barleynsugar,  which 
gradually  loses  its  transparency,  and  be- 
comes somewhat  waxy  m  texture.  An- 
other discovery  was,  that  pounded  loaf- 
sugar,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  forms  a 
glutinous  substance  which,  when  dry,  de- 
tonates like  gun-cotton. 

We  might  go  on  with  these  interesting 


results,  which  open  novel  views  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  chemical  science ;  but  for  the 
present  we  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
words  on  ultramarine — a  substance  much 
used  by  artists  and  by  a  certain  class  of  ar- 
tificers. Some  years  ago,  it  was  prepared 
exclusively  from  lapis  lazuli^  a  mmeral 
found  in  Siberia,  and  was  sold  at  prices 
varying  firom  seven  to  twenty  guineas  the 
ounce,  according  to  quality.  But  the 
chemists  set  to  work  upon  it,  prying, 
weighing,  testing,  and  eventually  discov- 
ered its  constituents,  but  were  long  at  a 
loss  for  the  coloring  principle.  At  last, 
Guimet,  of  Lyon,  hit  on  the  idea  of  trying 
to  combine  the  constituents  in  their  natu- 
ral proportions,  as  in  the  native  mineral ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  color  was 
produced,  and  ultramarine  could  be  sold 
at  two  guineas  a  pound.  The  constituents 
are — ^silicate  of  alumina,  soda,  and  sulphu- 
ret  of  sodium ;  and  the  color  is  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  last  on  the 
two  first.  Guimet's  success  set  other  ex- 
perimenters on  the  scent ;  the  secret  was 
re-discovered,  and  now  ultramarine  may 
be  bought  at  Is.  3d.  a  pound,  and  is  large- 
ly used  in  many  industrial  processes. 

But  there  is  stiU  another  way  of  manu- 
&ctaring  artificiid  gems ;  and  to  make  our 
article  complete,  we  must  finish  with  a 
short  notice  of  it.  Our  clever  allies  across 
the  Channel  have  the  credit  of  discovering 
and  practising  it  with  no  small  advantage 
to  themselves.  Just  outside  the  Barriere 
du  Trone  at  Paris,  stands  a  large  factory, 
where  a  species  of  sand,  brought  from  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  is  converted  into 
emerald,  topaz,  sapphire,  and  ruby.  Arti- 
ficial pearls  are  also  produced  m  great 
numbers ;  and  as  these  are  lined  with  fish- 
scales,  an  active  fishery  of  roach  and  dace 
is  kept  up  in  the  Seine  during  the  spring 
months,  when  the  fish  are  in  their  prime. 
But  it  is  for  the  manufacture  of  diamonds 
that  the  fectory  is  most  celebrated — dia- 
monds that  deceive  the  eye  of  everybody 
but  the  maker.  Thomas  Carlyle  has  given 
us,  among  his  Essays^  a  story  concerning 
The  Diamond  Necklace^  which  lets  us 
into  the  secret  of  a  stupendous  fraud,  suc- 
cessfully accomplishea  before  the  very 
eyes  of  royalty ;  and  if  we  could  get  at 
the  history  of  the  transactions  of  this  dia- 
mond-factory, we  should  find  the  fraudu- 
lent business  still  lively.  Many  have  been 
deceived  who  never  found  out  the  cheat 
put  upon  them;  others  have  discovered 
It  to  their  sorrow.    We  give  one  instance 
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from  among  many,  borrowed  frotn  a  con- 
temporary : 

^^  A  few  years  ago,  an  English  lady 
eoitered  the  shop  belonging  to  thejpro- 

Imetor  of  the  &Gtory,  situate  on  the  Bou- 
evard,  looking  rather  flashed  and  excited, 
and  drawing  from  her  muff  a  number  of 
morocco-cases  of  many  shapes  and  sizes, 
opened  them  one  after  another,  and  spread 
them  on  the  counter. 

" '  I  wish,'  she  said,  *  to  inquire  the  price 
of  a  parurCy  to  be  made  in  exact  imitation 
of  this ;  that  is,  if  you  can  imitate  the 
workmanship  with  sufficient  precision  for 
the  distinction  never  to  be  obseryed.' 

M.  B ^  examined  the  articles  atten- 
tively, named  his  price,  and  gave  the 
most  unequivocal  promise  that  the  joart^re 
should  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  one 
before  him«  The  lady  insisted  again.  She^ 
was  urgent  overmuch,  as  is  the  case  with* 
the  fair  sex  in  general  Was  he  sure  the 
imitation  would  be  perfect  ?  Had  he  ob- 
served the  beauty  and  purity  of  these 
stones?  Could  he  imitate  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  they  were  out,  &c.  ? 

^^  ^  Soyez  tranquille,  madame'  replied  M. 

B ;   *the  same  workman  shall  have 

the  job,  and  you  may  rely  on  having  an 
exact  counterpart  of  his  former  work.' 

^^The  lady  opened  her  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment and  alarm;  and  M.  B added, 

by  way  of  re&ssuring  her:  *I  will  attend 
to  the  order  myse^  as  I  did  when  I  re- 
ceived the  commands  of  Milor ^  who 

ordered  this  very  parure^  I  think,  last 


February ;'  and  with  the  greatest  uncd^ 
cem,  he  proceeded  to  searcm  his  ledger,  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  workmen  had  made 
it,  and  the  date  of  its  delivery.  Meaiir 
while  the  lady  had  sunk  down  in  aswoonu 
The  milor  named  by  the  tradesman  was 
no  other  than  her  own  treacherous  lord 
and  master,  who  had  forestalled  her,  by 
exchanging  Rundell  and  Bridge's  goodly 

work  agaiiuBt  M.  B ^s  deceptive  coon* 

terieit,  no  doubt  to  liquidate  his  obliffei> 
tions  on  the  tur£  The  vexation  of  uia 
lady  on  recovering  from  her  fiinting-fit 
may  be  imagined;  she  reproached  the 
diamond-maker  with  having  assisted  her 
husband  in  deceiving  her,  and  retired 
mortified  at  the  idea  tnat  she  hersdf  had 
never  detected  the  difference  betweoi  the 
fidse  and  the  real.  Many  times  had  she 
worn  the  glittering  gems,  believing  them 
to  be  the  same  t^t  she  had  brought  in 
her  casket  from  England." 

We  have  heard  it  said,  -that  many  of 
the  snuff-boxes  ^ven  away  as  marks  of 
royal  or  imperial  &vor  are  adorned 
whh  diamonds  made  in  M.  B — — ^s  fiMV 
tory;  and  that  Mehemet  Ali,  the  late 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  was  the  first  to  ^ve 
away  the  costly-looking  shams.  If  this  be 
true,  it  would  only  be  fiur  to  expose  the 
mighty  personages,  as  well  as  cheating 
grocers.  Let  the  recipients  of  snuff-boxes 
and  diamond  rings  see  to  it.  A  mock 
tiara,  that  may  be  bouffht  for  600  francSi 
will  look  aa  weU  as  a  real  one  worth  £1 000. 
What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  minor  artidea  ? 


■^■^^^ 
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THE    INSANITY    OF    GEORGE    III. 


To  the  mere  pathologist,  the  insanity 
of  a  prince  is  not  more  interesting  than 
that  of  a  peasant ;  but  to  the  historian,  to 
the  medical  jurist,  to  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  care  of  the  insane,  the  attacks  of 
George  III.  are  invested  with  peculiar 
interest.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  a 
period  that  teemed  with  great  men  and 


great  events,  whose  memorials  are  yet 
around  us ;  and  twice  the  recurrence  of 
his  disorder  gave  rise  to  a  degree  of  polit- 
ical  feeling  that  has  seldom  been  equalled, 
and  to  political  discussions  that  settled 
for  ever  a  vital  principle  in  the  British 
constitution. 
George  IIL  had  a  moderate  uxtellectual 
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capacity,  but  an  obstinate  wilL    Of  ab- 
stract speculation  he  was  totally  incapable, 
and  philosophical  views  of  any  kind  were 
beyond  his  reach.    His  theory  of  govern- 
ment began  and  ended  in  a  firm  mainte- 
nance of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the 
whole  duty  and  privilege  of  the  subject 
were  comprised  in  the  simple  precept, 
Fectr  God  and  honor  the  King.    As  a 
result,  partly  of  defective  training  and 
partly  of  original  inaptitude,  he  disrelished 
mtellectual  pursuits,  but  was  fond  of  mix- 
ing himself  up  with  the  administration  of 
a&irs,  even  in  the  smallest  particulars. 
Here  he  showed  no  lack  of  industry,  nor 
of  energy.    He  was  a  stranger  to  sensual 
passion,  and  in  the  common  observances 
of  life  was  a  model  of  propriety.     He 
never  forgot  what  he  deemed  an  injury, 
and  thev  who  thwarted  his  wishes  or  op- 
posed his  measures  were  regarded  as  &c- 
tious  or  dishonest.    Always  looking  upon 
his  eldest  son  as  a  kind  oi  rival  near  the 
throne,  ^^  he  hated  him,"  says  Brougham, 
^  with  a  hatred  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  supposition  of  a  sound  mind."     He 
was  fond  of  music,  and  occasionally  w^t 
to  the  theatre ;  but  with  these  exceptions, 
he  sought  for  recreation  solely  in  riding 
and  walking,  in  looking  after  his  fistrm, 
and  in  an  easy  intercourse  with  his  family 
and  dependants.    Few  men  would  have 
seemed  less  likely  to  be  visited  by  insanity. 
His  general  health  had  been  always  good ; 
his  powers  were  impaired  by  none  of  those 
mdol^ences  almost  inseparable  from  the 
kingly  station ;  he  was  remarkably  abste- 
ndons  at  the  table,  and  took  much  exer- 
dse  in  the  open  air.    Insanity  had  never 
appeared  in  bis  family,  and  he  was  quite 
free  from  those  eccentricities  and  pecuUari- 
ties  which  indicate  an  ill-balanced  mind. 

Five  times  was  George  HI.  struck  down 
by  mental  disease.  The  first  was  in  the 
spring  of  1766,  when  he  was  twenty-seven 
^ears  old ;  the  second  in  1788 ;  the  third 
in  1801 ;  the  fourdi  in  1804 ;  and  the  fifth 
in  1810.  Exceptingthe  last,  from  which  he 
never  recovered,  the  attacks  were  of  com- 
paratively short  duration,  none  of  them 
continuing  very  obviously  beyond  six 
months. 

The  particulars  of  the  first  attack  were 
studiotisly  concealed  by  his  fiunily,  and  its 
true  character  was  not  generally  known 
at  the  time.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  its  symptoms  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  subsequent  attacks.  Short- 
ly before,  an  eruption  on  the  &ce,  which 


had  troubled  him  for  some  years,  had  so 
entirely  disappeared  that  it  was  supposed 
he  had  applied  external  remedies  to  repel 
it.  This  was  followed  by  considerable 
cough  and  fever,  and  then  by  mental  dis- 
turbance. In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
he  completely  recovered. 

During  the  latter  part  of  October,  1788, 
the  king  seemed  to  be  not  in  his  usual 
health.  He  had  considerable  pain  in  his 
limbs — ^felt  weak — slept  but  little — ^was 
hurried  and  vehement  in  his  manner.  On 
the  22d  he  ^^  manifested  an  agitation  of 
spirits  bordering  on  deKrium,"  said  his 
physician.  A  few  days  afterwards,  on  re- 
turning from  a  long  ride,  he  burst  into 
tears  and  said,  "he  wished  to  God  he 
might  die,  for  he  was  going  to  be  mad.'* 
He  kept  about  until  the  4th  of  November, 
when  he  had  an  outbreak  at  dinner,  and 
was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  attendants. 
During  the  first  few  days  there  was  con- 
siderable constitutional  disturbance,  and 
it  was  feared  he  might  not  survive.  One 
of  Sheridan's  correspondents  says :  "  The 
doctors  say  it  is  impossible  to  survive  it 
long,  if  his  situation  does  not  take  some 
extraordinary  change    in    a  few  hours. 

.  .  .  .  Since  this  letter  was  begun, 
all  articulation  even  seems  to  be  at  an 
end  with  the  poor  king ;  but,  for  the  two 
hours  precedmg,  he  was  in  the  most  de- 
termined frenzy."  In  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  night  he  had  a  profuse  stool, 
then  perspired  freely  and  fell  into  a  pro- 
found sleep.  He  awoke  with  but  httle 
fever,  "but  with  aU  the  gestures  and 
ravings  of  the  most  confirmed  maniac, 
and  a  new  noise  m  imitation  of  the  howl- 
ing of  a  dog,"  He  soon  got  calmer,  and 
talked  on  reugion,  and  of  being  inspired. 
A  day  or  two  after,  the  same  person  writes : 
"This  morning  he  made  an  attempt  to 
jump  out  of  the  window,  and  is  now  very 
turbulent  and  incoherent."  He  also  states 
that  the  king  revealed  some  state  secrets, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  Pitt.* 

Miss  Bumey,  afterwards  Madame  D*- 
Arblay,  was  then  in  the  personal  service 
of  the  queen,  and  in  her  "  Diary,"  recent- 
ly published,  the  progress  of  the  attack 
may  be  traced  with  some  degree  of  mi- 
nuteness. The  first  night  after  the  out- 
break at  dinner,  she  states,  he  was  very 
restless,  getting  up  and  wandering  into 
the  queen's  room  to  see  if  she  was  there, 
and  talking  incessantly  until  he  became 

^«  Moore*8  Life  of  Sheridan,  p.  360.    Amer.  editioii 
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hoarse,  exclaiming:  ^^I  am  not  ill^  I  am 
only  nervous."  "  He  was  never  so  des- 
potic; no  one  dared  oppose  him.  He 
would  not  listen  to  a  word."  Next  night 
he  got  up  and  insisted  on  going  into  the 
neighbormg  room,  where  his  equerries 
were.  There  he  saw  his  physician,  Sir 
George  Baker,  whom  he  called  an  old 
woman,  and  wondered  that  he  ever  took 
his  advice,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  his  com- 
plaint. From  this  time  he  rapidly  grew 
worse.  On  the  12th  and  13th  of  Novem- 
ber he  appeared  considerably  better,  and 
continued  so  until  the  20th,  when  he  be- 
came as  bad  as  ever.  From  this  period 
his  condition  was  variable — always  more 
or  less  excited — ^rather  petulent,  if  not 
irascible — scolding  his  gentlemen  for 
slighting  him.  On  the  29th  of  November 
he  was  removed  to  Kew,  where  were  bet- 
ter opportunities  for  exercise.  Through 
the  month  of  December  there  was  little, 
if  any,  change  in  his  condition.  During 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  in  January 
he  became  less  irritable,  was  quite  calm  at 
times,  and  then  would  read  and  make 
sensible  remarks  on  what  he  had  read. 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  month  he 
steadily  improved.  February  2d,  Miss 
Bumey  accidentally  saw  him  wallang  in 
the  garden,  and  to  avoid  meeting  him,  in 
compliance  with  the  rules,  ran  off  at  full 
speed,  and  he  after  her,  the  physicians  and 
attendants  in  full  chase  after  hinou  She 
finally  stopped  until  he  came  up,  when  he 
put  ms  arms  round  her  neck  and  kissed 
ner.  He  talked  incessantly,  blurting  out 
whatever  came  uppermost.  "  He  seemed 
to  have  just  such  remains  of  flightiness  as 
heated  his  imagination  without  deranging 
his  reason,  and  robbed  him  of  all  control 
of  his  speech,  though  nearly  in  his  perfect 
state  oi  mind  as  to  his  opinions.  .  •  . 
He  opened  his  whole  heart  to  me,  ex- 
pounded all  his  sentiments,  and  acquainted 
me  with  all  his  intentions."  He  declared 
he  was  as  well  as  he  ever  was  in  his 
life — talked  of  the  official  situation  of  her 
&thcr,  of  music  (when  he  undertook  to 
sing)  and  then  of  her  friends.  He  said  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  ministers,  and 
showed  a  list  of  new  ones  he  had  prepared. 
On  the  17th  he  received  the  Chancellor, 
on  the  18th  drank  tea  with  the  queen,  and 
on  the  7th  of  March  received  the  address 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  person.* 
One  of  his  first  excursions  was  to  a 


*  Diary  and  Lettora^  ii     Phil,  1842. 


poor-house  in  the  course  of  erection,  of 
which  he  inspected  every  part,  espedally 
the  rooms  for  lunatics,  and  expressed  much 
satis&ction  that  such  excellent  accommo- 
dations were  provided  for  persons  laboru 
ing  under  the  misfortune  of  insanity.  Dur- 
ing his  convalescence,  it  is  said,  he  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  reading  the  debates 
on  the  Regency  Bill.* 

The  kin^  was  attended,  at  first,  by  his 
own  physicians.  Sir  George  Baker  and 
Dr.  Warren,  and  they  were,  shortly  after, 
joined  by  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  Drs.  Reynolds, 
Gisbome,  and  Addington,  of  whom  the 
latter  alone  had  given  any  special  atten- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  he 
discontinued  his  attendance  after  a  few 
days.  They  had  all  achieved  professional 
di^inctioD,  but  Warren  enjoyed  an  mi. 
disputed  preeminence.  He  was  not  cmly 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  London, 
and  deservedly  so,  but  such  were  his  ta- 
lents and  manners  that  he  associated  in- 
timately with  the  leading  men  of  the  day, 
Burke,  Fox,  Sheriden,  &c.,  and  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  Pnnce  of  Wales. 
The  attack  not  readily  yielding,  it  was 
thought  proper  by  the  queen  and  the 
ministers  who  had  the  direction  of  these 
matters,  to  have  the  constant  attendance 
of  some  one  particularly  skilled  in  the 
diseases  of  the  mind.  Their  choice  fell  on 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Willis.  This  gentle- 
man was  educated  for  the  established 
church,  and  took  charge  of  a  parish  in 
Lincolnshire.  Having  some  knowledge  of 
medicine,  he  was  fond  of  prescribing  for 
the  medical  as  well  as  the  spiritual  wants 
of  his  people,  and  especially  for  mental 
diseases.  He  was  soon  regarded  as  very 
successful  in  this  department  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  and  was  so  much  resorted  to  that 
he  provided  an  establishment  designed 
expressly  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
He  was  much  patronized  by  the  higher 
classes,  and  for  fifty-eight  years  he  had 
never  less  than  thirty  patients  under  his 
care.  Ho  was  at  this  time  seventy  years 
old,  but  "  seemed  to  be  exempt  from  all 
the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  his  counte- 
nance, which  was  very  mterestmg,  blend- 
ed intelligence  with  an  expression  of  pladd 
self-possession.'^  f  Miss  Burney  describes 
him  as  ^^  a  man  often  thousand,  open,  hon- 
est, dauntless,  light-hearted,  innocent  and 

*  Wraxall's  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  his  own  time^ 
p.  520.    Phil, 
f  Wraxall,  ibid,  p.  447. 
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high-minded."  He  joined  the  corps  of  phy- 
sicians on  the  6th  of  December,  and  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  palace.*  In  the 
oonsoltation  which  settled  their  respectiye 
fimctions,  Willis  was  to  have  charge  of  all 
the  domestic  and  strictly  moral  manage- 
ment— ^in  accordance,  however,  with  such 
general  views  as  had  been  agreed  upon. 
The  medical  treatment  was  arranged  in 
the  morning  consultation,  and  it  was  un- 
derstood that  Willis  was  to  take  no  deci- 
sive measure,  either  medical  or  moral,  not 
previously  discussed  and  permitted.  Pe- 
pys,  Gisbome,  and  Reynolds  attended  in 
rotation,  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
until  eleven  the  next  morning.  Warren 
or  Baker  visited  in  the  morning,  saw  the 
king,  consulted  with  Willis  and  the  phy- 
sician who  had  remained  over  night,  and 
agreed  with  them  upon  the  bulletin  for 
the  dav.  Willis  was  soon  joined  by  his 
son  John,  whose  particular  function  seems 
not  to  have  been  very  definitely  settled. 
Willis  professed  to  regard  him  as  equal  to 
himself  in  point  of  dignity  and  responsi- 
bility, but  his  colleagues  considered  him 
as  merely  an  assistant  to  his  &ther.  Two 
surgeons  and  two  apothecaries  were  also 
retained,  each  one,  in  turn,  staying  twen- 
ty-four hours  in  the  palace.  The  personal 
service  was  rendered,  by  three  attendants, 
whom  Willis  had  procured  from  his  own 
establishment,  and  the  king's  pages — one 
attendant  and  one  page  being  constantly 
in  his  room.! 

^  Among  the  gossip  of  the  court  it  was  related 
thai  the  *'  king  aaked  Willis,  when  ho  entered  the 
room,  if  ho,  who  was  a  clergyman,  was  not  ashamed 
of  himself  for  exercising  such  a  profession.  *  Sir,* 
said  Willis,  '  our  Saviour  himself  went  about  healing 
the  sick.'  '  Yes,'  answered  the  king,  '  but  he  had 
not  £700  a  year  for  iV  "  Lord  Mahnesbury's  Dia- 
ries, etc.,  iv.  317. 

f  The  kind  of  supervision  and  attendance  that 
was  practised  during  this  illness,  and  which  was  the 
same,  probably,  in  the  subsequent  attacks,  would 
aeem  sufficient  to  have  prevented  the  shghtest  abuse 
of  trust ;  and  yet  the  king  told  Lord  Eldon  that,  in 
one  of  his  attacks,  but  which  it  does  not  appear,  he 
was  knocked  down  by  a  man  in  the  employ  of  some 
rf  his  physicians.  "When  I  got  up  again,"  he  added, 
^  I  said  my  foot  had  slipped  and  ascribed  my  fisJl  to 
that ;  for  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  admit  that  the 
king  had  been  knocked  down  by  any  one."  [Twiss, 
i.— "Public  and  Private  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon."]  We  leafn  nothing  fiirther  respecting  this 
Ikct^  and  are  left  in  doubt  whether  it  actually  occurred 
or  (»iginated  in  that  intellectual  or  moral  obliquity 
(almost  universal  among  the  insane,  but  the  exact 
nature  of  which  has  never  been  very  well  under- 
stood) which  leads  them  to  exaggerate,  distort,  and 
pervert  much  that  falls  imder  their  observation,  and 
to  fabricate  much  that  never  ooourred  at  all.    This 


The  medical  treatment  seems  to  have 
consisted  chiefly  of  ^^  bark  and  saline  medi- 
cines." An  alterative  pill,  containing  a 
little  calomel,  was  given  him  once.  Once, 
and  once  only,  blisters  were  applied — to 
the  legs — ^but  they  occasioned  considerable 
irritation  and  restlessness. 

It  was  determined  that  the  moral  man- 
agement of  the  king  required  strict  seclu- 
sion firom  his  £tmily  and  ministers,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  all  other  compstny. 
But  nothing  can  more  strikingly  indicate 
the  change  that  has  occurred  since  that 
time,  in  respect  to  one  means  of  managing 
the  insane  than  the  fact  that  for  two  or 
three  months,  the  king  was  frequently 
subjected  to  mechanical  restraint.    There 
was  nothing,  however,  in  his  condition 
which  would  be  considered  at  the  present 
time  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  apphcation. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  injure  his  person 
or  his  clothing,  his  attendants  or  his  fur- 
niture.   In  the  king's  case — and  this,  no 
doubt,  was  an  example  of  the  ordinary 
practice — it  was  evidently  used  by  way  ot 
discipline,  as  a  means  of  subduing  turbu- 
lence and  increasing  self-controL    Willis 
said,  in  his  second   examination  by  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  king,  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  restraint  which  had 
been  previously  used,  and  for  five  days 
"  endeavored  to  persuade  and  explain," 
that  some  more  efficient  method  would  be 
resorted  to,  unless  there  was  a  "ready 
compliance"  with  his  wishes.    The  king 
seems  to  have  been  insensible  to  this  kind 
of  intimidation,  and  the  new  mode  of  re- 
straint was  applied,  with   the  effect,  as 
Willis  states,  of  accomplishing  the  desired 
purpose  more  perfectly  than  before,  being 
"more  firm  but  not  so  teasing  to  the  pa- 
tient."   It  does  not  appear  what  means 
of  restraint  was  used  by  Willis,  or  by  the 
other  physicians,  but  an  incident  related 
by  Wraxall  renders  it  probable  that  one 
of  them  was  that  time-honored  implement 
which  is  still  associated  with  the  popular 
idea  of  insanity.    While  walking  through 
the  palace,  during  his  convalescence,  ac- 
companied by  an  equerry,  they  observed 
a    strait-jacket    lying    in  a   chair.    The 
equerry  averting  his  look,  as  if  to  conceal 


curious  trait  of  mental  pathology  deserves  to  be 
closely  studied,  not  only  because  it  is  curious  but 
because  it  will  be  found,  I  tliink,  to  have  some  im- 
portant bearing  on  human  veracity  and  human  testi- 
mony in  the  normal  stftte. 
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somo  embarrassment,  the  king  said: 
^^  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  look  at  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  best  friend  I  ever  had 
in  my  life."*  This  incident  does  not 
strengthen  a  fevorite  position  of  the  advo- 
cates of  non-rostraint,  tnat  it  leaves  dis- 
agreeable impressions  upon  the  patient's 
mind. 

Of  another  fact  respecting  the  king*s 
treatment  I  can  not  find  a  sufficient  exma- 
nation.  Between  the  6th  of  December 
and  the  13th  of  January  he  went  out  of 
doors  but  twice,  and  for  a  month  previous 
not  at  all.  Considering  the  form  of  the 
disorder  and  the  facilities  for  exercise 
which  the  pounds  afforded,  this  is  cer- 
tainly surpnsing.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  king  had  been  promised  a  walk,  Dr. 
Warren  revoked  the  promise,  because,  as 
the  day  was  cold,  and  the  king  had  per- 
spired freely  in  the  night,  there  woula  be 
some  risk  of  his  taking  cold.f 

The  political  consequences  of  the  king's 
illness  proved  to  be  of  the  deepest  interest, 
whether  we  regard  the  magmtudo  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  or  the  men  by  whom 
thejr  were  discussed.  The  array  of  talent 
which  distinguished  the  parliament  of  that 
period  has  never  been  equalled  before  or 
since.  The  interests  of  the  administration 
were  supported  by  Pitt,  Thurlow,  and 
Wilberforc^,  while  the  forces  of  the  oppo- 
sition were  led  by  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan, 
Windham,  Qroy,  Loughborough,  and 
North.  Durinff  the  two  or  three  months 
that  the  struggle  lasted,  every  weapon  of 
argument,  wit,  ridicule,  and  invective  was 
used  by  the  contending  parties  with  a 
dexterity  and  vigor  which  such  men  only 
could  display. 

When  the  king's  incapacity  was  an- 
nounced, parliament  immediately  set 
about  to  provide  a  regency.  All  parties 
agreed  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should 
bo  the  regent,  but  differed  very  widely 
as  to  the  exact  amount  of  authority  and 
privilege  he  should  receive.  The  Whiffs 
contended  that  he  should  exercise  all  the 
functions  of  the  sovereign  precisely  as  if 
there  were  a  demise  of  the  crown.  The 
ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  deter- 
mined to  hamper  the  regent  with  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  which  would  have 
shorn  the  regal  office  of  much  of  its  digni- 
ty and  power.    The  real  question  at  issue. 


♦  Posthumous  Memoirs,  etc.,  p.  520. 
f  It  appears  that  on  that  nij^t  the  rostraint  had 
not  been  removod  at  alL 


therefore,  was,  which  of  the  two  parties 
that  divided  the  country  should  possess 
the  administration,  and  hence  the  violent 

garty  spirit  which  characterized  all  the  po- 
tical  proceedings  of  the  time.  The  firat 
step  was  to  ascert^  officially  the  exaet 
condition  of  the  king,  and,  accordingly, 
each  House  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine his  physicians.  These  committees 
performed  the  duty  assigned  them  on  the 
10th  of  December,  and  their  reports  were 
laid  upon  the  table  a  few  days  afterward. 
To  each  physician  were  put  the  foUowmg 
questions:  ^ Is  his  Majesty  incapable,  by 
reason  of  the  present  state  of  his  health, 
of  coming  to  jparliament,  or  of  attending 
to  public  busmess?  What  hopes  have 
you  of  his  recovery  ?  Is  your  answer  to 
this  question  founded  upon  the  particular 
symptoms  of  his  Majesty's  case,  or  your 
experience  of  the  disorder  in  general? 
Can  you  form  any  judgment  or  probable 
conjecture  of  the  time  his  Majesty's  illness 
is  to  last  ?  Can  you  assign  any  cause  for 
his  illness  ?  Doyou  see  any  signs  of  con- 
valescence ?'*  The  replies  to  these  ques- 
tions evince  a  knowledge  of  insanity  quite 
creditable  to  men  not  expressly  devoted  to 
this  branch  of  science — one  that  would 
hardly  be  expected  by  us  who  witness  so 
frequently  the  remarkable  discrepancies 
of  opinion  that  characterize  the  reports  of 
medical  commissions,  albeit  they  mav  in- 
clude men  whose  names  are  not  entirely 
unknown  to  &me.  The  replies  also  evinoe 
a  certain  kind  of  discretion  and  reserve 
worthy  of  all  imitation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  called  upon  for  professional  opin- 
ions. Few  medical  witnesses  succeed, 
as  most  of  these  gentiemen  did,  in  hit- 
ting thELt  happy  medium  between  saying 
too  much  and  saying  too  little.  They  afi 
expressed  strong  hopes  of  the  king's  re* 
covery,  because  the  majority  of  patients 
actually  do  recover,  and  the^  saw  nothing 
particidarly  unfavorable  in  his  case.  None 
of  them  saw  any  signs  of  Gonvalescenoe, 
and,  with  one  exception,  none  of  them 
pretended  to  assign  causes  or  limits  to  his 
disorder.  Willis  sjud  he  would  recover 
within  a  few  months,  and  thought  the  at- 
tack was  produced  by  ^^  weighty  business, 
severe  exercise,  too  great  abstemiousness, 
and  little  rest."  The  other  physidaiis 
were  as  well  aware  as  Willis,  no  doubt, 
of  these  facts  in  the  history  and  habits  of 
the  king,  and  possessed  better  opporto- 
nities  t£an  he  nad  of  knowing  how  fiu* 
they  had  aJBTected  his  mind,  but  refrained 
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from  assip^ning  them  as  causes  of  the  dis- 
order. Willis's  opinion,  though  confident- 
ly uttered,  was  merely  a  speculation,  rest- 
ing on  no  very  substantial  grounds.  The 
king's  business  had  not  been  weightier 
than  usual,  and  though  fond  of  exerdse, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  carried  it  to 
a  degree  incompatible  with  its  proper 
object,  the  promotion  of  health.  His  ab- 
stemiousness consisted  merely  in  avoiding 
that  excessive  indulgence  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  which  was  common  among 
the  higher  classes  of  that  period,  and  was 
practised  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  ward- 
mg  off  disease.  The  want  of  sleep  was 
probably  one  of  the  effects  rather  than  a 
cause  of  his  mental  affection.  Whether 
the  committee  were  satisfied  with  Willis's 
theory  does  not  appear ;  but  most  of  them 
probably  were,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
curious  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  attack, 
but  readily  satisfied  with  elaborate  phrases 
and  dogmatic  assertions.*  Sheridan,  how- 
ever, saw  in  it  a  fair  mark  for  his  wit,  and 
he  was  not  the  man  to  neglect  an  oppor- 
tunity of  that  kind.  Willis  had  stated,  in 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion, 
that  the  medicine  which  had  been  given 
to  his  Majesty  ever  since  Sunday  morning, 
in  order  to  meet  and  counteract  those 
causes,  had  had  as  much  effect  as  he  could 
wish,  and  "  his  Majesty  had  certainly  been 
gradually  better  from  the  first  six  hours 
of  his  taking  it.  The  orator  said  that, 
when  he  heard  Dr.  Willis  assert  that  his 
physio  could,  in  one  day,  "  overcome  the 
effects  of  seven  and  twenty  years'  hard 
exercise,  seven  and  twenty  years'  study, 
and  seven  and  twenty  years'  abstinence, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the 
gravity  fit  for  the  subject.  Such  asser- 
tions put  him  in  mind  of  those  nostrums 
that  cure  this  and  that,  and  also  disap- 
pointments in  love  and  long  sea- voy- 
ages." 1 1 

♦  Just  previous  to  the  attack  an  eruption  on  the 
legs,  of  some  duration,  had  suddenly  disappeared. 
This  incident,  considered  in  connection  with  a  sim- 
ilar one  in  the  first  attack,  may  bo  fairly  regarded  as 
a  more  efficient  exciting  cause  than  any  one  of  thoBe 
mentioned  by  "Willis,  and  yet  he  overlooked  it  alto- 
gether.    Adolphus's  llist  of  England,  i.  75. 

t  Tho  Par.  Debutes  on  the  Regency  are  contained 
in  the  27th  vol.  of  Hansard. 

J  The  fact  that  the  medicine  referred  to — ^which 
was  simply  Peruvian  bark — was  determined  upon  in 
the  consultation  of  the  whole  corps  of  the  King's 
physician?*,  and  that  no  other  observed  any  improve- 
ment in  his  condition,  gives  additional  pungency  to 
the  ridicule,  wliile  the  whole  incident  tlirows  much 
light  on  Willis's  character. 

VOL.  XXXVII.— NO.  XL 


The  policy  of  the  cabinet  was  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  king's  illness  would  be 
of  snort  duration,  and  let  it  be  implied,  as 
an  obvious  consequence,  that  the  measure 
of  appointing  a  regent  should  not  be  pre- 
cipitated. On  the  other  hand,  the  policy 
of  the  Whigs  was  to  represent  the  disorder 
as  incurable,  or,  at  least,  of  very  uncertain 
duration,  and  therefore  that  the  sooner 
the  regency  was  established  the  better  for 
the  country.  In  this  view  they  received 
but  feeble  support,  certainly,  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  physicians ;  but  Warren, 
who  was  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Whig 
party,  had  privately  encouraged  the  idea 
that  the  king  would  never  recover.  True, 
in  his  examination  just  referred  to,  and 
also  in  the  examination  on  the  7th  -of  Jan- 
uary, he  expressed  as  much  confidence  as 
the  others  in  his  ultimate  recovery.  The 
^t  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
distorting  influence  of  party  spirit,  even 
upon  the  views  of  scientific  men  on  scien- 
tific subjects.  Willis,  who  always  pro- 
fessed to  be  quite  sure  of  the  kind's 
recovery,  and  was  equally  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  other  party,  inspired  the 
administration  with  confidence  in  the 
policy  they  had  adopted.  Every  occur- 
rence at  Kew  was  whispered  about  in 
poUtical  circles,  before  it  was  many  hours 
old,  colored  and  exaggerated,  of  course, 
by  the  prevalent  hopes  and  fears.  The 
names  of  Warren  and  Willis  became  as 
familiar  as  household  words,  and  even 
served  as  rallying  points  for  the  two  great 
parties  that  divided  the  country.  In  less 
than  a  month  from  the  first  examination, 
both  parties  were  equally  ready  for  an- 
other, and  equally  confident  of  deriving 
political  capital  from  the  result.  For  this 
purpose  the  Commons  appointed  a  select 
committee,  which  commenced  its  sittings 
on  the  7th  of  January,  and  made  their  re- 
port, 400  folio  pages  long,  on  the  14th."* 
The  same  questions  as  before  were  put  to 
the  physiciiins,  and  were  followed  by  the 
same  replies,  except  that  Willis,  when  asked 
if  he  had  observed  any  signs  of  convales- 
cence, replied  affinnatively.  The  greater 
part  of  the  examination  was  directed  to 

♦  The  report  of  the  first  examination  may  be  found 
in  the  parhament^ry  debates  and  annual  registers  of 
tho  time,  but  not  so  this,  wliich  long  eluded  my 
search,  until  found  in  a  collection  of  pamphlets,  en- 
titled, "History  of  the  Regency,"  published  by 
Stockdale,  and  brought  to  my  notice  by  the  librarian 
of  Brown  University,  Mr.  Guild.  From  this  rej^ort 
chiefly,  I  have  obtained  all  that  secjmed  worth  pre- 
serving respecting  the  management  of  the  king. 
12 
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matters  having  only  an  incidental  connec- 
tion with  the  king^s  condition — ^the  com- 
munications sent  from  Kew  to  the  minis- 
ters and  other  leading  characters,  the  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  the  palace,  the 
dissensions  of  the  physicians,  the  merits 
and  proceedings  of^  the  Willises — ^to  any 
thing,  indeed,  calculated  to  strengthen 
one  side  or  weaken  the  other.  Upon  the 
signs  of  recovery  or  convalescence  the  ex- 
amination was  particularly  searching,  be- 
cause, more  than  any  thing  else,  they  de- 
termined the  political  movements  oi  the 
day.  Willis,  when  asked  if  he  saw  any 
present  signs  of  convalescence,  replied: 
•'About  a  fortnight  ago,  his  Majesty  would 
take  up  books  and  could  not  read  a  line 
of  them ;  he  will  now  read  several  pages 
together,  and  make,  in  my  opinion,  very 
good  remarks  upon  the  subject.  I  think, 
in  the  main,  his  Majesty  does  every  thing 
in  a  more  rational  way  than  he  did,  and 
some  things  extremely  rational."  (This 
trait  had  been  observed  for  the  last  five 
or  six  days,  the  books  having  been  selected 
by  the  king,  and  read  aloud.)  To  the 
same  purpose,  he  also  stated  that  his  pa- 
tient was  less  frequently  and  less  intensely 
excited,  and  less  frequently  required  re- 
straint. Beyond  the  simple  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  was  more  quiet,  the  other 
physicians  were  not  disposed  to  go,  in  re- 
gard to  the  signs  of  convalescence.  They 
denied  that  he  had  appeared  rational,  even 
for  a  moment,  but  none  of  them  had  hap- 
pened to  see  the  king  reading,  and  they 
were  not  disposed  to  take  any  fact  of  Wil- 
lis's observing  as  a  ground  for  their  opi- 
nions. His  constant  attendance  gave  him 
an  advantage  over  his  colleagues,  for  it 
enabled  him  to  see  for  himself  much  that 
they  would  never  know  at  all,  or  only  at 
second  hand  ;  and  such  observations,  we 
are  all  very  well  aware,  sometimes  leave 
a  stronger  impression  on  the  mind  than 
the  most  defimte  and  tangible  facts  com- 
municated by  others. 

Willis's  character,  conduct  and  practices 
were  subjected  to  a  very  searching  scru- 
tiny, not  more  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing information  than  of  torturing  every 
incident  into  matter  of  censure  against  him- 
self or  Ills  employers.  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  he  gave  his  adversaries  abundant  op- 
portunities of  this  kijid ;  for,  with  all  his 
experience,  and  the  frost  of  seventy  years 
on  his  head,  he  had  not  a  philosophical 
turn  of  mind,  nor  the  power  of  concealing 
his  deficiency  by  a  prudent  reserve.    He 


had  stated  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  hia  pa- 
tients recovered  under  his  hands,  but  ne 
was  unable  to  tell  how  many  he  had  re- 
ceived or  how  many  he  had  cured.  When 
further  pressed,  he  said  that  the  ground 
of  his  calculation  was  the  fact  that  his  first 
fifteen  patients  were  cured,  and  that,  sub- 
sequently,  several  instances  occurred  of 
ten  going  away  together  radically  cured  I 
The  declaration  of  his  colleagues  respect- 
ing this  alleged  success — that  it  required 
other  evidence  than  his  bare  assertion  — 
was  not  calculated  to  restore  the  harmony 
which  had  been  so  thoroughly  disturbed. 
He  was  obviously  very  restive  under  the 
unusual  restrictions  imposed  upon  him. 
To  be  associated  on  equal  terms  with 
some  half-dozen  other  physicians,  equal  to 
himself  in  professional  eminence,  and  more 
than  his  equals  in  general  culture,  he  found 
a  very  difterent  position  from  that  of  con- 
trolling an  establishment  where  his  simple 
word  was  law.  He  felt — very  correctly, 
no  doubt — that  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
King's  recovery  consisted  in  his  being 
obliged  to  see  so  many  different  persons, 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  exdte 
strong  emotion.  He  was  actually  dis- 
turbed, and  sometimes  even  prevented 
from  sleeping,  by  the  visits  of^  so  many 
medical  men — ^never  less  than  half  a  dozen 
every  day  —  and,  accordingly,  Willis, 
"thinking  it  his  duty,"  as  he  says,  "to  do 
for  his  Majesty  what  he  should  do  for  any 
private  gentleman,"  put  up  a  written  no- 
tice that  no  person  should  be  admitted 
into  his  Majesty's  rooms  without  permis- 
sion of  himself*  or  son.  For  this  order, 
which  was  more  easily  given  than  enforced, 
for  none  of  his  colleagues  seem  to  have  re- 
garded it,  he  was  severely  handled  bv  the 
committee,  who  endeavored  to  make  it 
appear  like  an  attempt  on  his  part,  and 
that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  sane- 
tion  he  pleaded,  to  conceal,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  King's  real  condition. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  King's  recov- 
ery, apprehended  by  Willis,  seems  rather 
fanciful  than  real.  "  When  his  Majesty,'* 
he  says,  "  reflects  upon  an  illness  of  this 
kind,  it  may  depress  liis  spirits  and  retard 
his  cure  more  than  a  common  person  ;** 
but,  subsequently,  he  states,  that  "this 
apprehension  is  somewhat  relieved  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  King's  sense  of  religion, 
which  may  lead  him,  with  a  proper  resig- 
nation, to  reflect  on  what  it  had  pleased 
God  to  afflict  him  with.'* 

The  want  of  good  £uth  was  broadly 
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charged  upon  Willis  by  Ma  colleagues,  i 
and  in  the  examination  there  came  ont . 
one  instance  of  it  which  has  obtained  a  [ 
popular  celebrity.  Warren  stated,  that,  j 
on  the  day  Willis  arrived,  it  was  agreed, 
in  general  consultation,  *'that  quiet  of 
body  and  mind  were  to  be  endeavored  to 
be  obtained  by  every  means  possible  ;  and 
that  everr  thing  should  be  kept  from  his 
Majesty  that  was  Ukely  to  excite  any  emo- 
tion ;  that  though  his  Majesty  bad  not 
shown  anydgn  of  an  intention  to  injure 
himself  yet  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary,  considering  the  sudden  impulBCS  to 
which  his  distemper  subjects  people,  to  put 
every  thing  out  of  the  way  that  could  do 
any  mischief"  The  very  next  day,  how- 
ever, he  put  into  the  King's  hand  a  razor 
and  a  penknife.  "  I  asked  nim,"  says  War- 
ren, "  how  he  could  venture  to  do  such  a 
thing.  He  said  he  shuddered  at  what  he 
had  done."  Willis  said,  in  explanation, 
that  the  King  "had  not  been  snaved  for 
a  long  wliile,  perhaps  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks ;  and  the  person  that  had  been  used 
to  shave  him  could  not  complete  the  parts 
of  his  upper  and  under  lips ;  and  being 
confident,  from  the  professions  and  humor 
of  his  Majesty  at  that  moment,  I  suffered 
hia  Majesty  to  shave  his  lips  himself;  and 
then  he  desired  he  might  have  his  whole 
face  lathered,  that  he  might  just  run  over 
it  with  a  razor ;  and  ho  did  so  in  a  very 
calm  manner.  His  niuls  also  wanted  cut- 
ting very  much ;  and,  upon  his  assurance, 
and  upon  my  confidence  in  his  looks,  I  suf- 
fered nim  to  cut  his  own  nails  with  a  pen- 
knife, while  I  stood  by  him.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  a  physician,  especially  in  such 
cases,  to  be  able  to  judge,  at  the  moment, 
whether  he  can  confide  in  the  professions 
of  his  patient ;  and  I  never  was  disap- 
pointed in  my  opinion  whether  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  patient  were  to  be  relied 
on  or  no,"  He  denied  that  he  said  to 
Warren,  he  shuddered  at  what  he  had 
done,  and  also  denied  that,  in  regard  to 
such  matters,  he  ever  agreed  not  to  he 
governed  solely  by  iiis  own  discretion. 
After  professing  such  views,  he  found  it  a 
little  inconvenient  to  answer  the  question, 
why  he  never  afterwards  repeated  this  in- 
dnlgenoe.  He  replied,  however,  that  it 
had  a  had  moral  effect,  his  Majesty  taking 
it  ill  that  he  was  not  allowed  other  privi- 
leges, such  as  going  up  st^rs  to  see  his 
family,  and  doing  o^er  imprudent  things. 
"Do  you  think,"  asked  the  committee, 
"that  the  expectation  of  the  liberties 
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which  the  King  might  call  for  would  be 
of  more  danger  to  him  than  the  use  of 
razors  and  penknives?"  "Tobesare," 
was  the  reply,  "  because  the  refosal  would 
irritate  him  much,  and  increase  his  •Ubot- 
der."  "Whether,"  continues  the  com- 
mittee,  "  yon  refuse  to  the  King  all  indul- 
gences  which  may  be  safely  given,  lest  he 
should  demand  those  that  ought  to  be  re- 
fused ?"  "  I  do  a  great  many,"  said  Wil- 
lis. Those,  certainly,  were  very  embar- 
rassing questions. 

This  incident  furnished  Bnrke  with  the 
materials  of  a  violent  diatribe  against  the 
ministers,  who,  he  said,  had  committed 
his  Majesty  to  the  care  of  a  man  in  whose 
hands  he  was  not  safe  for  a  moment.* 

It  also  came  out  that,  within  five  dayi 
after  he  took  charge  of  the  King,  Willjs 
allowed  him  to  have  an  interview  with  hia 
daughters,  and  another  with  the  Queen, 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  hia 
colleagues,  and  contrary,  as  they  alleged, 
to  the  terms  of  their  agreement.  In  de- 
fense of  his  course,  he  Said :  "  I  am  sure 
that  such  occurrences  can  scarce  be  too 
frequent,  as  it  comforts  the  patient  to 
think  that  he  is  with  his  &mily,  and  that 
they  arc  affectionate  to  him;  and  upon 
inquiries  of  patients  who  Iiave  been  cured 


*  There  is  s  tradiUonuy  anecdote  connected  witb 
(hia  razor  EceuD,  strongly  illustrative,  if  true,  ofWIl- 
lia'a  chomcter.  Burko  oaked  bim,  it  is  said,  trhathe 
would  have  doQO,  if  the  King  bad  saddenly  become 
Wolent  while  these  instriunenls  wero  in  hia  hand. 
HavbiK  placed  the  candles  betiveen  them,  hs  replied, 
"TEiere,  sir,  b/  the  eve  I  I  should  have  looked  at 
bim  tfiiu — sir,  thus  I"  whereupon  Burks  ioaCaola- 
DMtuslj  averted  his  head,  and  made  no  npiy.  This 
muBthare  occurred,  if  at  all.  In  the  committee-room, 
but  no  mention  of  it  ia  made  in  the  printed  report.  It 
maj  have  been  expunged,  however,  b;  the  commit- 
lee.  What  the  common  practice  is,  I  am  unable  to 
aaj ;  but  that  such  a  thing  is  somotimee  done,  we 
have  the  authority  of  Sir  Samuel  RomJlly  lor  believ- 
ing. He  itatee  that  some  of  the  testimony  of  Iho 
physician*,  in  ISIO,  to  the  effect  that  the  cause  of  the 
Sing's  illnes9  ia  IBOl  was  Iho  iCBignation  of  ^tt, 
aad  the  cause  or  the  attack  in  1801  was  the  public*- 
tion  of  tho  oorre^Kindonce  between  the  Prince  of 
Wnlos  and  the  Duke  of  Tork,  was  inppreHSSd. 
[Sftmoiri,  etc  il.  165.]  The  authority  for  this  aneo- 
dote  is  Reynolds,  the  playwri^t,  who  saya  he  h«l 
it  from  Willis  himaolf  [L^e,  etc;,  ii.  15.]  AnMBg 
the  gossip  of  tho  day  was  a  siniiUu-  story  reepaotiiig 
the  effect  of  Willis's  tone  on  Sheridan  when  abovt 
to  eiamino  him.  "Pray,  «ir,  before  yoo  begin,* 
■aid  Willis  j  "  be  so  good  u  to  snnff  the  candle^  that 
we  may  see  dear,  for  I  always  like  to  see  the  &ae  ol 
the  man  I  am  spcakiog  to.''  Sheridan  was  so  ooa- 
founded  at  this  speech  of  tlio  basilisk  Doctor,  (hat  hs 
could  not  get  on  in  his  oiaminatinn,  and  for  once  In 
his  hfi)  he  was  posed." — Siowlnirtit'tCvmrtofStirtft 

u.  IB. 
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of  the  same  indisposition,  they  have  al- 
ways mentioned  those  occurrences  having 
given  them  the  greatest  comfort,  and,  as 
Siey  thought,  helped  very  much  towards 
their  recovery..' .  .  .  The  irritation  occa- 
sioned by  a  patient^s  seeing  his  friends  or 
relations,  is  entirely  overbalanced  by  the 
softening  him  into  tears,  which  ever  leads 
to  amendment."  In  this  statement  of 
Willis,  we  may  recognize  the  views  of  one 
of  our  early  associates,  the  first  President 
of  this  Society,  between  whom  and  Willis 
this  was  not  the  only  point  of  resem- 
blance. 

Another  incident  in  Willis's  manage- 
ment, which  had  greatly  scandalized  his 
colleagues,  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  no- 
tice of  the  committee.  It  was  the  allow- 
ing his  Majesty  to  read  the  tragedy  of 
Lear.  It  seems  he  refiised  the  King's  re- 
quest to  have  it,  though  too  crazy,  he 
thought,  to  be  affected  by  it  one  way  or 
the  other;  but  allowed  him  to  have  a 
vohime  of  plays,  which  happened,  without 
his  knowledge,  to  contain  Lear.* 

In  the  practical  knowledge  of  insanity, 
and  the  management  of  the  insane,  Willis 
was  unquestionably  in  advance  of  his  asso- 
ciates ;  but  following  the  bent  of  his  dic- 
tatorial habits,  he  often  spoke  without 
measuring  his  words,  and  oflen  overstep- 
ped the  limits  of  professional  etiquette. 
Hence  he  suffered  under  the  severe  han- 
dling of  the  committee,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented a  good  many  vulnerable  points  of 
attack*  It  is  obvious,  in  fact,  that  Willis 
was  a  bit  of  a  charlatan,  and  not  always 
above  the  arts  of  that  character.  Sheridan 
remarked,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  Wil- 
lis professed  to  have  the  gift  of  seeing  the 
heart  by  looking  at  the  countenance  ;  and 
added,  looking  at  Pitt,  that  the  declara- 
tion seemed  to  alarm  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman.f 

But  with  all  these  imperfections,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  Willis  evinced  much 
practical  sagacity  in  his  views  of  the  nature 
and  management  of  mental  disease,  and  a 
sturdy  independence  and  self-reliance, 
which,  while  they  are  always  elements  in 
a  great  character,  were  in  him,  under  the 
circumstances,  little  less  than  wonderful. 

*  Willis's  statement  that  he  had  never  read  this 
plaT,  is  not  calculated  to  raise  cur  estimate  of  his 
general  culturei 

f  Tlicro  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  report  of  the 
comiuitt  00,  but  it  may  have  been  suppressed.  Shcr- 
dan  would  hardly  have  invented  the  fact^  and  then 
ailed  on  Pitt  to  witness  its  truth. 


Let  those  who  are  emulous  of  his  success, 
strive  to  imitate  him  in  these  qualities, 
rather  than  in  his  dogmatism  and  disre- 
gard of  professional  observances. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  a  fruit- 
ful topic  m  the  subsequent  debates  in  par- 
liament, furnishing  fresh  materials  for  de- 
clamation and  intrigue.  On  no  other 
occasion,  probably,  were  the  prominent 
qualities  oi  the  celebrated  men  who  figured 
at  that  period,  more  strikingly  exhibited. 
Night  after  night,  for  weeks  together,  wit- 
nessed the  unrivalled  self-possession  of 
Pitt,  the  clear,  close,  vehement  argumenta- 
tion of  Fox,  the  irresistible  wit  of  Sheridan, 
the  multi&rious  knowledge  and  riotous 
&ncy  of  Burke.  But  the  prize,  which 
seemed  to  be  almost  within  the  grasp  of 
the  whigs,  rapidly  receded  from  their  view. 
Towards  the  last  of  January  the  King  had 
uncmestionablyimproved,  and  on  the  25th 
of  February  Warren  signed  a  report  de- 
claring  him  "  free  from  complaint!"^ 

The  question  of  recovery  was  also  em- 
barrassuig ;  for,  although  it  might  be  ob- 
vious enough  to  the  mmily  and  friends, 
yet  it  was  not  so  easy  to  establish  it.satis* 
&ctorily  to  the  country.  An  apparent 
recovery  is  not  always  a  real  one.  Often, 
after  a  person  seems  to  have  regained  his 
natural  feelings  and  views,  and  has  recog- 
nized his  mental  disorder,  and  is  prepar- 
ing, perhaps,  to  resume  his  customary 
pursmts,  he  again  passes  under  the  cloud, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  is  as  &r  from  sanity 
as  ever.  Burke  was  as  ready  for  this  as 
for  any  other  occasion ;  and  his  remarks 
upon  it  exhibited  his  wonderfril  &culty  of 
acquiring  and  appropriating  every  descrip- 
tion  of  Imowledge.  "  The  disorder,**  said 
he,  ^^  with  which  his  Majesty  was  afflicted, 
was  like  a  vast  sea  which  rolled  in,  and  at 
low-tide  rolled  back  and  left  a  bold  and 
barren  shore.  He  had  taken  pains,**  he 
continued,  "to  make  himself  master  of  the 
subject,  he  had  turned  over  every  book 
upon  it,  and  had  visited  the  dreadful  man- 
sions where  those  unfortunate  beings  were 
confined An  author  of  great  author- 
ity having  mentioned  the  uncertainty  of 
the  symptoms  of  insanity,  had  declared, 
that  after  having  been  kept  a  month,  (and 
the  rule  was,  at  all  the  houses  he  nad 
visited,  though  anxious  to  discharge  the 
patients  speedily,  as  they  all  were,  to  keep 
them  a  month  after  their  recovery  before 
they  turned  them  out  of  the  house,)  they 
would  sometimes  dread  the  day  of  their 
departure,  and  relapse  on  the  very  last 
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day.  .  .  .  He  drew  a  picture  of  the  King's 
supposed  return,  which  he  described  as 
most  happy,  if  really  cured ;  but  as  horri- 
ble in  the  extreme,  in  its  consequences,  if 
a  sudden  relapse  took  place." 

The  only  effect  of  the  King's  alleged 
convalescence  was,  to  suspend  all  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  relative  to  a  regency, 
while,  quietly  and  without  opposition,  he 
resimied,  one  after  another,  his  regal  func- 
tions.* 

*  It  maj  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  at  first  sight, 
tha^  coEisideriDg  the  disagreemeut  between  WUlis 
and  his  colleagues  respecting  the  signs  of  oonvales- 
cence,  some  other  physician  of  eminence  in  this 
branch  of  the  art  was  not  called  in.  "  Why,"  said 
Burke,  *'  is  not  the  keeper  of  one  mad-house  con- 
fronted with  the  keeper  of  another?"  referring  to 
Munroo,  who  then  visited  Bethlehem.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  government  suspected — very 
justly  too — ^that  the  measure,  while  it  would  certain- 
ly introduce  a  new  element  of  discord  into  the  medi- 
caX  councils;,  mi^t  not  so  surely  strengthen  their 
position. 

Willis  was  JTCwarded  by  parliament 'with  a  pension 
of  £1500  for  twenty-one  years.  He  was  shortly  af- 
ter employed  to  treat  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  but  she 
proved  to  be  incurable.  For  this  service  lie  received 
£20,000.  These  foes  are  without  a  parallel  in  the 
records  of  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  John  Willis 
received  for  his  services  £650  per  year  during  his 
life. 

It  is  somewhat  calculated  to  abate  our  confidence 
in  history,  to  iind  that  so-  recent  and  pubUc  a  &ct  as 
the  result  of  Willises  treatment  of  this  case  should 
be  related  in  sudi  a  contradictory  manner.  By  many, 
if  not  the  most  of  those  who  refer  to  it,  including 
even  such  respediblo  authorities  as  the  Biographic 
UhiverscUe  and  Penny  Cychpcedia^  it  is  represented 
to  have  been  a  complete  cure.  But  the  truth  is — 
and  obvious  enough,  too,  it  might  seem — the  poor 
Queen,  who  had  been  for  some  lime  hovering  on  the 
verge  of  insanity,  became  unequivocally  deranged  In 
I79S,  and  so  continued  without  any  improvement. 
In  the  early  stage  of  her  disease  she  conceived  the 
idea  that  she  was  doomed  to  eternal  perdition.  Iler 
son,  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  assumed  the  regency  in 
1792.  In  1807,  when  the  kingdom  was  invaded  by 
the  French,  she  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  house 
across  the  ocean,  though  much  against  her  will,  and 
finally  died  in  1816,  a^  81. 

In  Frederick  Eeynold's  *'  Life  and  Times"  I  find  a 
notice  of  Willis's  establishment,  which  seems  to  be 
worth  copying:  "Grctford  and  its  vicinity  at  that 
time  exhibited  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  singular 
sights  ever  witnessed.  As  the  unprepared  traveller 
approached  the  town,  he  was  astonished  to  find  al- 
most all  the  surrounding  ploughmen,  gardeners, 
threshers,  tliatchers  and  other  laborers,  attired  in 
black  coats,  white  waistcoats,  black  silk  breeches  and 
stockings  and  the  head  of  each  *  bien  poudre,  frise  et 
arrange.^  These  were  the  Doctor's  patients;  and 
dress,  neatness  of  person,  and  exercise  being  the 
principtil  features  of  his  admirable  system,  health 
and  cheerfulness  conjoined  to  aid  the  recovery  of 
every  person  attached  to  that  most  valuable  asylum. 
The  Doctor  kept  an  excellent  table,  and  the  day  I 
dined  with  Imn  I   fouad  a  numerous  comptngr. 


His  Majesty's  third  attack  began  about 
the  22d  of  !bebrnary,  1801,  and  though 
supposed  by  the  publio  to  have  recovered 
within  three  or  four  weeks,  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  not  fully  restored  until  the 
I  last  of  June.  He  was  attended  by  Drs. 
Gisbome,  Reynolds,  Pepys,  Robert  Darw 
ling  Willis,  John  Willis  and  Thomas  WH" 
lis.*  The  early  stage  of  the  disease  was 
much  like  that  of  1788,  except  in  beine 
of  shorter  duration.  After  the  first  week 
or  two  he  could,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
trol his  morbid  manifestations  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  to  them  who  saw  him  only 
occasionally,  he  seemed  to  be  less  under 
the  influence  of  disease  than  he  really 
was.  Indeed,  as  early  as  the  7th  of 
March,  it  was  commonly  reported,  and 
commonly  believed,  that  he  had  cont- 
pletely  recovered,  though  on  the  4th 
Keynolds  had  stated  tliat  "much  time 
would  be  necessary  to  complete  the  cure.^f 
The  bulletins  ceased  on  the  12th  of  March, 
when  Reynolds  ceased  his  attendance,  but 
on  the  1 4th  or  1 5th  of  the  same  month 
he  had  a  "  severe  paroxysm,"  as  it  was 
called,  which  however,  must  have  soon 
abated,  as  he  transacted  business  on  the 
17th.  He  continued  under  medical  care 
until  the  end  of  June,  appearing  very 
well  whenever  circumstances  required  the 
exercise  of  self-control,  but  constantly  ex- 
citing the  apprehensions  of  his  family  and 
physicians  by  some  manifestation  of  men- 
tal disturbance.  John  Willis,  writing  to 
Lord  Eldon,  May  16th,  intimates  that  "  ar- 
tificial prudence"  is  still  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  informs  liim  that  his  conversa- 
tions with  the  King  have  not  been  of 
much  service.  "  He  seems,"  he  continueSi 
"  rather  to  select  and  turn  any  part  to  his 
purpose  than  to  his  good."J  •  Five  days 
after,  Addington  writes  to  Lord  Eldon 
that,  "  during  a  quiet  conversation  of  an 

Amongst  others  of  his  patients,  in  a  state  of  convik 
lescence,  present  on  this  occasion,  were  a  Mrs.  B.,  a 
lady  of  larffc  fortune,  who  had  lately  recovered  under 
the  Doctors  care,  but  declined  returning  into  the 
worlds  from  the  dread  of  a  relapee ;  and  a  young 
clerg}Mnuii,  who  occasionally  read  6er\ice  and 
preached  for  the  Doctor.  Nothing  occurred  out  of 
the  common  way  till  soon  ader  the  cloth  was  re- 
moved, when  I  saw  the  Doctor  frown  at  a  patient^ 
who  immediately  hastened  from  the  room,  taking 
with  him  my  tail,  which  he  had  slyly  cut  ofll" 

*  Robert  and  John  Willis  were  sons  of  Frandi, 
and  probably  Thomas  also,  but  of  this  I  am  not 
quite  certiiin. 

f  "  Diaries  of  Lord  Malmesburv,"  iv.  28. 

t  Twiss— '•  Public  and  Private'  Life  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon,"  i.  204. 
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hour  and  a  half  there  was  not  a  senthnent, 
a  word,  a  look,  or  a  gesture,  that  I  could 
have  wished  different  from  what  it  was ; 
and  yet  my  apprehensions,  I  must  own  to 
you,  predominate.  The  wheel  is  likely  to 
turn  with  increasing  velocity,  (as  I  can 
not  help  fearing,)  and  if  so,  it  will  very 
soon  become  unmanageable.^'*  Four  days 
after,  one  of  the  Willises  writes,  that  the 
King  "is  in  a  perfectly  composed  and 
quiet  state.  He  told  me,  with  great  seem- 
ing satis&ction,  that  he  had  had  a  most 
charming  night  —  *but  one  sleep  from 
eleven  to  halt-past  four ;'  when,  alas !  he 
had  but  three  hours'  sleep  in  the  night, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  was  passed  in 
restlessness,  in  getting  out  of  bed,  open- 
ing the  shutters,  in  praying  at  times  vio- 
lently. .'  .  .  .  He  frequently  called, 
*  I  am  now  perfectly  well,  and  my  queen, 
my  queen  has  saved  me.'  ....  The 
Kmg  has  sworn  he  will  never  forgive  her 
if  she  relates  anything  that  passes  in  the 
night."!  June  9th,  one  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily writes  to  Thomas  Willis:  "He  has 
been  very  quiet,  very  heavy,  and  very 

sleepy God  grant  that  his 

eyes  may  soon  open,  and  that  he  may  see 
his  real  and  true  friends  in  their  true  col- 
ors." Three  days  after,  she  again  writes, 
that  "  the  sleepiness  continues  to  a  great 
degree.  I  am  told  the  night  has  been 
tolerable,  but  he  has  got  up  in  his  usual 
way,  which  is  very  vexatious.''^  Four 
davs  after,  one  of  the  Willises  writes : 
"  His  Majesty  rode  out  this  morning  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  did  not  return  till  fom*. 
He  paid  a  visit  in  the  course  of  the  day 
to  Mr.  Dundas.  His  attendants  thought 
him  much  hurried,  and  so  did  his  pages. 
He  has  a  greater  thirst  upon  him,  and  his 
family  are  in  great  fear.  His  Maiesty  still 
talks  much  of  his  prudence,  but  he  shows 
none.  His  body,  mind  and  tongue  are  all 
upon  the  stretch  every  minute ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  now  expending 
money  in  various  ways,  which  is  so  unlike 
him  when  well,  all  evince  that  he  is  not  so 
right  as  he  should  be."§ 

A  considerable  change  seems  to  have 
occurred  within  a  few  days  of  the  date  of 
this  letter,  since  his  physicians  were  dis- 
charged, and  we  hear  no  more  of  his  dis- 
order. He  was  strongly  averse  to  having 
the  Willises  any  longer  about  him, 
though,  as  he   says,  "  he  respected  the 


•  Twias,  I  206. 
i  Ibid.,  I  206. 


+  Ibid.,  i.  206. 
§  Ibid.,  L  208. 


character  and  conduct  of  Robert  Willis." 
"  No  one,"  he  s^ys,  "  who  has  had  a  ner- 
vous fever  can  bear  to  continue  the  phy- 
sicians employed  on  the  occasion."* 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  at- 
tack there  was  actually  a  suspension  of 
the  royal  functions,  and  with  it  a  suspen- 
sion of  some  political  arrangements  or  the 
highest  importance.  Pitt  had  resigned, 
but  there  was  no  one  to  receive  his  resig- 
nation, or  sign  the  commission  of  his  suo- 
oessor ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  answer  the  question,  who  is  now 
prime  minister  ?  Pitt  and  his  friends  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  necessary  routine 
duties  of  their  offices,  and  Mr.  Addington 
held  constant  conmiunication  with  the 
palace.f  This  change  of  ministry,  which 
was  exceedingly  distasteftil  to  the  King, 
was  regarded  by  some  as  the  ezdting 
cause  of  this  attack ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  differences  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  wife  had  also  much  to  do 
with  it.  It  was  ushered  in  by  a  violent 
cold,  which  he  contracted  by  remaining 
long  in  church  on  the  13th — a  chilly, 
snowy  day. 

Again,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1804, 
the  King  manifested  unequivocal  signs  of 
mental  msease,  occasioned,  it  was  thought, 
by  the  publication  of  certain  correspon- 
dence between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  a  cold  and  a  consequent  fit  of 
the  gout.  This  attack  continued  longer 
than  the  last,  but,  like  that,  was  much 
less  severe  than  that  of  '88.  He  waa  at- 
tended by  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  Dr.  Reynolds, 
Dr.  Heberden,  and  Dr.  Simmons,  phyri- 
cian  of  St.  Luke's,J  and  was  in  the  partic- 
ular charge  of  the  latter,  who  resiaed  in 
the  palace.     The  few  scanty  notices  I 

*  The  only  thing  respecting  the  medical  treatment 
in  this  attack  which  has  rewarded  my  inquiries  is, 
that  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Addington,  one  day,  re- 
commended a  hop  piUow  for  procuring  sleep,  which 
proved  perfectly  successflil.  "  In  this  attack  sleep 
always  calmed  and  quieted  the  Eling,  while  in  that 
of  1788  he  would  amdce  from  a  long  sleep  more  tai^ 
bulent  than  ever."    Malmesbury  "  Diaries,"  iv.  4& 

+  "Life,  etc.,  of  Lord  Sidmouth,"  by  Pcllow,  L  309. 

I  Why  none  of  the  Willises  were  employed  on  this 
occasion,  does  not  appear.  It  was  probably,  how- 
ever, for  the  same  reason  that  was  alleged  for  their 
not  being  employed  in  the  next  attack — ^namely,  the 
Queen's  apprehension  that  their  presence  would  ex- 
cite unpleasant  associations  in  the  King's  mind.  In 
fact,  the  King  conceived  a  strong  d&like  for  the 
Willises;  but  it  seems  to  have  be^  a  common  im- 
pression at  court,  [Malmesbury,  iv.  316,]  that  they 
managed  him  much  better  than  SimmomsL 
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have  been  able  to  find  convey  but  little 
information  respecting  the  character  or 
progress  of  this  attact.  About  the  26th 
of  February  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  King  was  improving ;  but  in  the 
bolletin  of  the  26th  it  was  stated  that  his 
speedy  recovery  could  not  be  expected."* 
We  learn  that,  on  the  9th  of  March,  Lord 
Eldon  walked  with  him  around  the  gar- 
den, when  he  observed,  as  he  says,  "at 
first,  a  momentary  hurry  and  incoherence 
in  his  Majesty's  talk,  but  this  did  not  en- 
dure two  minutes ;  during  the  rest  of  the 
walk  there  was  not  the  slightest  aberra- 
tion in  his  Majesty's  conversation,  and  he 
gave  me  the  history  of  every  administra- 
tion in  his  reign."f  On  the  23d  of  April, 
he  presided  at  a  council.  On  the  2  a  of 
May,  Addington  walked  with  him  in  the 

firden,  and  thought  him  perfectlv  well.J 
ive  days  after,  Pitt  conversed  with  him 
three  hours,  and  was  "  amazed  at  his  cool 
and  collected  manner."§  May  26th,  the 
Duke  of  York  writes  that  the  King  seems 
to  dwell  much  upon  the  illegality  of  his 
confinement,  and  the  next  day,  Pitt,  in  a 
note  to  Eldon,  expresses  some  alarm  in 
reference  to  a  conversation  in  one  of  the 
audiences  two  days  before.  "  The  topics 
treated  of  were  such  as  did  not  at  all 
arise  out  of  any  view  (right  or  wrong)  of 
the  actual  state  of  things,  but  referred  to 
plans  of  foreign  politics,  that  could  only 
De  creatures  of  an  imagination  heated  and 
disordered."  II 

His  conduct  at  this  period,  as  described 
by  one  ^of  his  court,  indicates  a  phasis  of 
insanity  which,  though  common  enough, 
is  apt  to  be  greatly  misunderstood  by  peo- 
ple not  professionally  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  "  Mrs.  Harcourt  confirms  all  that 
Lady  Uxbridge  had  told  me — that  the 
King  was  apparently  quite  well  when 
speaking  to  his  ministers,  or  to  those  who 
kept  him  in  a  little  awe ;  but  that  towards 
his  family  and  dependents  his  language 
was  incoherent  and  harsh,  quite  unlike 

♦Bulletins  must  necessarily  be  brief,  and  very 
general  in  their  terms,  and  therefore  not  calculated 
to  convey  very  accurate  information;  but  those 
which  were  issued  by  the  physiciims  during  this 
illness  oflen  indicate  much  confusion  of  ideas  and  an 
uncertain,  vacillating  prognosis,  which  did  not  es- 
cape the  notice  nor  the  censure  of  parliament  For 
instance,  the  very  next  day  after  the  bulletin  above 
mentioned,  the  bulletin  said :  "  He  is  still  better  than 
he  was  yesterday,  and  gradually  approaching  re- 
covery." 

fTwiss,  i.  228.        J  Life  of  Sidmouth,  I  313. 

§  Mahuesbury,  iv.  Soe.  |  Twiaa,  L  24. 


his  usual  character.  She  said  Simmons 
did  not  possess,  in  any  degree,  the  talents 
required  to  lead  the  mind  from  wandering* 
to  steadiness ;  that,  in  the  King's  two  for- 
mer illnesses,  this  had  been  most  ably 
managed  by  the  Willises,  who  had  this 
faculty  in  a  wonderfhl  degree,  and  were 
men  of  the  world,  who  saw  ministers,  and 
knew  what  the  King  ought  to  do ;  that 
the  not  sufiering  them  to  be  called  in  was 
an  unpardonable  proof  of  lolly  (not  to  say 
worse)  in  Addington ;  and  now  it  was 
impossible,  smce  the  King's  aversion  for 
them  was  rooted ;  that  Pitt  judged  ill  in 
leaving  the  sole  disposal  of  the  household 
to  the  King ;  that  this  sort  of  power,  in 
his  present  weak,  and  of  course  suspicions 
state  of  mind,  had  been  exercised  by  him 
most  improperly:  he  had  dismissed  and 
turned  away,  and  made  capricious  changes 
every  where,  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
to  the  grooms  and  footmen ;  he  had  turned 
away  the  Queen's  favorite  coachman,  made 
footmen  grooms,  and  vice  versa;  and  what 
was  still  worse,  because  more  notorious, 
had  removed  lords  of  the  bedchamber 
without  a  shadow  of  reason ;  that  all  this 
afflicted  the  royal  family  beyond  measure; 
the  Queen  was  ill  and  cross^  the  Princesses 
low,  depressed,  and  quite  sinking  under 
it ;  and  that,  unless  means  could  be  found 
to  place  some  very  strong-minded  and 
temperate  person  about  the  King,  he 
would  either  commit  some  extravagance, 
or  would,  by  violent  exercise  and  care- 
lessness, injure  his  health,  and  bring  on  a 

deadly  illness She  said  that 

Smart,  when  aUve,  had  some  authority 
over  him ;  that  John  Willis  also  had  ac- 
quired it,  but  in  a  different  way ;  the  first 
obtained  it  from  regard  and  high  opinion, 
the  other  from  fear ;  that,  as  was  always 
the  case,  cunning  and  art  kept  pace,  in 
the  King's  character,  with  his  suspicnon 
and  misgivings,  and  that  he  was  become 
so  very  acute  that  nothing  escaped  him.*^ 
The  general  impression  at  the  time  was 
that,  in  both  these  attacks,  the  King  was 
deprived  of  his  reason  for  a  short  period 
only ;  and  parliament  was  readily  satisfied 
by  the  declarations  of  ministers,  that  there 
was  no  necessary  suspension  of  the  royal 
functions.  Before  the  question  of  a  re^ 
gency  could  be  fairly  started,  the  bulletins 
ceased,  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
covered. Of  course  there  was  no  cxami^ 
nation  of  the  physicians,  and  the  pubUo 

I  ■       ■  ■    tm^ 

I 

*  Kalmesbory,  iv.  326. 
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had  no  means  of  learning  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  disorder,  because  they 
alone  to  whom  the  facts  were  known  were 
most  interested  in  keeping  them  to  them- 
selves. It  was  not  until  the  examination 
of  the  physicians,  relative  to  the  next  at- 
tack, (1810,)  some  of  whom  had  also  at- 
tended him  in  1801  and  1604,  that  the 
true  state  of  the  case  was  revealed.*  It 
then  came  out  for  the  first  time,  that  both 
these  attacks  were  of  much  longer  dura- 
tion and  greater  severity  than  Uie  public 
had  been  led  to  suppose — ^that,  about  the 
middle  of  March,  1801,  and  after  the  ¥iil- 
letins  ceased,  a  relapse  took  place — ^that, 
in  1804,  Dr.  Simmons  continued  in  the 
palace  as  late  as  June — ^and  that  either 
Ileberden  or  Sir  Francis  Millman  attended 
the  King  up  to  October.f  And  yet  it 
had  become  a  matter  of  history,  that  du- 
ring those  very  periods  when  his  Jiajesty 
was  in  charge  of  medical  men  on  account 
of  mental  disorder,  he  was  exercising  the 
highest  functions  of  sovereignty.  On  the 
17th  of  March,  1801 — ^whi<Si,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  was  only  two  or  three  days  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  a  "  severe  paroxysm" 
— ^measures  of  vital  interest  and  import- 
ance to  the  country  received  his  assent 
and  concurrence.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
Pitt's  resignation  was  accepted  and  the 
new  ministers  received  their  commission. 
On  the  0th  of  March,  1804,  a  commission 
under  the  King's  sign-manual  was  passed, 
by  virtue  of  wliich  fifteen  bills  received 
the  royal  assent,  and,  on  the  23d,  his  as- 
sent was  given  to  many  other  bills. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  discovery 
of  his  real  mental  condition,  half  a  dozen 
years  afterwards,  excited  both  astonish- 
ment and  indignation.  In  parliament,  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Eldon,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  liis  office  as  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  of  his  intimate  personal  relations  to 
the  lung,  was  held  responsible  for  these 
transactions,  was  condemned  in  the  strong- 


♦  It  must  be  bomo  in  mind  that  the  memoranda 
showing  the  projrrcaa  of  the  disease,  which  we  have 
given,  were  mostly  published  only  a  few  yeare  ago, 
■o  tliat,  in  fuct,  the  wliole  state  of  the  case  was  not 
generally  known  even  after  the  examination  of  the 
physicians  in  1811. 

t  Indeed,  as  late  as  December,  the  King  had  not 
entirely  rc»::ained  the  coulidence  of  his  family.  Lord 
Mahue8))ury  says  (iv.  344,)  on  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  court,  **  The  Queen  will  never  receive  the 
King  without  one  of  the  Princesses  being  present — 
nev<  r  suys.  in  re[)ly,  a  word — piques  herself  on  this 
4i3cre<:^t  silence — and,  when  in  London,  locks  the 
door  of  her  wkUe  room  (her  boudoir)  againflt  him." 


est  terms.  Earl  Grey  charged  him  witl^ 
having  done  what  was  equivalent  to  trea^ 
son.  "What,"  said  he,  "would  be  the 
character,  what  the  appropriate  puniflbr 
ment  of  his  offence,  who,  knowing  his 
Sovereign  to  be  actually  at  the  time  in- 
competent— ^who,  in  the  full  conviction  of 
his  notorious  and  avowed  incapacity,  and 
while  he  was  under  medical  care  and  per- 
sonal restraint,  should  come  here,  and  in 
the  name  and  under  the  pretext  of  hk 
Majesty's  commands,  put  the  royal  seal 
to  actB  which  could  not  be  legal  without 
his  Majesty's  full  and  complete  acquies- 
cence ?"  .  .  .  .  "  I  will  ask  the  noble 
Lord,"  he  continued,  in  another  part  <^ 
his  speech,  "what  he  would  have  done, 
had  a  case  of  a  similar  nature  come  before 
him  in  Chancery?  I  will  suppose  suoh  ^ 
case;  and  that,  in  the  interval,  when  it 
appeared  from  the  testimony  of  physidane 
that  the  unfortunate  individual  was  inca- 
pable of  exercising  his  mental  faculties,  t 
person  had  prevailed  on  an  attorney  to 
make  a  will  for  him;  would  the  noble 
lord  have  given  his  sanction  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ?  VVould  he  have  taken  the  opin- 
ion of  the  interested  individuals,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  the  physician  ?  Let  the 
noble  lord  apply  this  case  to  himself.  I 
say  that  his  Majesty's  name  has  been 
abused.  The  noble  lord  has  said,  on  his 
own  authority,  that  his  Majesty  was  not 
then  incapacitated  from  acting ;  but  will 
your  lordships  allow  yourselves  to  believe 
that  his  Majesty's  health  was  then  such  as 
to  admit  him  to  act  in  his  royal  capacity, 
upon  an  authority  which  contradicts  that 
of  his  physicians  ?" 

In  his  defense.  Lord  Eldon  declared 
that,  on  the  27th  of  February,  and  agaiB 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1804,  the  King's 
physicians  had  pronounced  liim  competent 
to  perform  a  certain  act ;  or,  as  the  mat- 
ter was  described  more  particularly  in  his 
Memoirs,  he  inquired  of  the  physicians  i^ 
in  their  opinion,  the  King  was  competent 
to  sign  an  instrument,  provided  he,  Lord 
Eldon,  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  King 
understood  its  effect.  To  this  query  Sir 
Lucas  Pepys  and  Dr.  Simmons  replied 
affirmatively,  the  other  physicians  being 
supposed  to  concur.  Chiefly,  however, 
he  grounded  his  defense  on  the  right  to 
judge  for  himself  respecting  the  King's 
mental  condition,  irrespective  of  medical 
opinions.  "  I  have  been  significantly 
asked,"  said  he,  "  if  I  would  sujwrsede  a 
commission  of  lunacy  against  the  opinion 
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of  physicians.  I  have  often  done  so. 
The  opinions  of  physicians,  though  en- 
titled to  great  attention,  were  not  to  bind 

him  al)soIutel7 It  was  most 

important  to  the  Sovereign  that  the  Chan- 
cellor should  not  depend  wholly  on  the 
evidence  of  the  physicians,  if  he  himself 
thought  the  King  perfectly  competent 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  royal 
authority."*  In  a  letter  to  Percival,  he 
declares  that  if  the  King  had  been  found 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  act  he 
was  asked  to  perform,  he  should  have 
been  bound  by  his  sense  of  right  and 
duty  to  have  sanctioned  such  act,  though 
he  might  have  believed,  with  his  physi- 
cians, that  some  delusions  might  occur  an 
hour  afterwards.! 

Eldon  declared,  in  the  debate,  that,  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1804,  the  King  under- 
stood the  duty  he  had  to  perform  better 
than  he  did  himself  and  among  his  papers 
was  found  what  he  regarded  as  a  conclu- 
sive proof  of  his  opinion.  "  Ou  applying 
to  the  King,'*  he  says,  "  to  obtain  his  sign- 
manual  to  several  bills,  he,  Eldon,  began 
to  rend  an  abstract  of  the  bills  with  more 
of  detail  than  usual,  when  the  King  said, 
'  My  Lord,  you  are  cautious.'  lie,  Eldon, 
begged  it  might  be  so,  under  existing  cir- 
cumslaucc^^.  *0h!'  said  the  Khig  'you 
are  certainly  right  in  that;  but  you  should 
be  correct  as  well  as  cautious.'  Eldon  re- 
phed,  he  was  not  conscious  that  he  was 
mcorrcot.  *No,'  said  he,  'you  are  not; 
for  if  you  will  look  into  the  commission 
yon  have  brought  me  to  sign,  you  will 
see  that  I  there  state  that  I  have  fully 
considered  the  bills  proposed  to  receive 
my  sign-manual.  To  be  correct,  there- 
fore, I  should  have  the  bills  to  peruse  and 
consider.'  I  stated  to  him  that  he  had 
never  had  the  bills  whilst  I  had  been 
Chancellor,  and  that  I  did  not  know  that 
he  had  ever  had  the  bills.  He  said,  during 
a  part  of  his  reign  he  had  always  had 
them,  until  Lord  Thurlow  had  ceased  to 
bring  them;  and  the  expression  his  Ma- 
jesty used  was,  Lord  Thurlow  said  it  was 
nonsense  his  giving  himself  the  trouble  to 
read  them."J 

Lord  Eldon,  as  well  as  the  physicians, 
made  the  common  mistake  of  conK)unding 
the  power  to  understand  the  exact  terms 
of  a  transaction,  with  that  of  perceiving 
all  its  relations  and  consequences.     Such 


*  Btookdalc's  Pariiamentarj  Rofdster,  1811,  L 
t  Twiss,  i.  356.  %  IbkL,  1 226u 


a  mistake,  natural  enough  as  it  might 
have  been  to  him,  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  from  the  physicians,  especially 
under  circumstances  so  peculiar  and  iift- 
jwrtant.  It  would  be  considered  a  bold 
assertion  that  a  person,  regarded  by  hii 
family  and  physicians  as  insane,  was  per- 
fectly competent  to  make  a  contract  or 
execute  a  will ;  but  to  declare  that  th^ 
king,  who,  by  their  own  admission,  was 
more  or  less  insane,  was,  neverthelessi 
competent  to  exercise  the  most  im]K)rtant 
functions  of  his  office,  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  to  assume  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility. But  they  knew  very  well 
tne  wishes  of  the  court  on  the  subject: 
and  it  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
of  court  physicians  that  they  would  be 
over-scrupulous  on  such  an  occasion,  es- 
pecially as  they  were  aware,  no  doubti 
that  the  measures  in  question  were  proper 
enough  in  themselves,  and  the  royal  as- 
sent was  merely  a  matter  of  form.  This, 
unquestionably,  was  the  real  ground  on 
which  Eldon  acted,  though  it  did  not  fur- 
nish the  kind  of  defense  exactly  which  he 
was  disposed  to  set  up.  The  nation  was 
at  war ;  a  change  of  ministry  was  in  pro- 
gress, both  in  1801  and  1804 ;  a  project 
of  a  regency  would  have  distracted  the 
national  councils  and  impaired  the  na- 
tional vigor ;  and  the  disease,  scarcely  se- 
vere at  any  time,  seemed  likely  to  bo  of 
very  short  duration.  A  man  much  less 
devoted  to  political  ends  than  Eldon  might, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  consider^ 
it  perfectly  justifiable  to  avoid  tlie  real 
evils  of  a  regency  question  by  committinflp 
one  more  theoretical  than  practical,  ana 
followed  by  salutary  consequences.  In 
fact  the  same  thing  was  done  by  Lord 
Loughborough,  who  went  to  his  majesty 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1801 — ^Addiug- 
ton  having  declined  the  service — and  ob- 
tained his  signature  to  a  commission  for 
giving  the  royal  assent  to  the  Brown  Bread 
Bill.* 

There  was  another  charge  against  Lord 
Eldon,  which  cannot  bo  so  easily  parried* 
It  was  hisinuatcd  by  Earl  Grey,  in  the 
debate  already  alluded  to,  that  he  used 
the  £icilities  of  his  position  to  prevent  a 
junction  between  Fox  and  Rtt  in  1804; 
and  it  ap])ears  from  his  own  papers  that 
he  used  similar  means  to  accomi>lish  the 
removal  of  Addington,  his  own  colleague, 
and  bring  in  Pitt.     These  might  have 
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been  precisely  the  arrangements  which 
the  king  would  have  favored,  had  his 
mind  been  perfectly  sound ;  but  no  man 
could  have  promoted  them  as  Eldon  did, 
without  forfeiting  every  claim  to  upright 
and  honorable  conduct.* 

About  the  25th  of  October,  1810,  the 
king  was  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  smit- 
ten by  mental  disease,  consequent,  it  was 
generally  supposed,  upon  the  fatal  illness 
of  a  favorite  daughter.  It  began,  Uke  the 
former  attacks,  with  unusual  hurry  and 
restlessness  of  manner,  which,  within  a  few 
days,  passed  into  a  paroxysm  of  high  ex- 
citement, accompanied  by  much  fever. 
During  the  first  few  months  the  disorder 
was  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  this 
kind — in  one  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  "  unconscious  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects"— alternating  with  intervals  when 
the  king  was  free  from  fever,  calm,  com- 
posed, and  quite  rational  in  his  conversa- 
tion. Ho  was  attended  by  Reynolds, 
Hcberden,  Baillie,  Halford,  and  Robert 
Willis,  the  latter  residing  in  the  palace 
and  having  the  immediate  custody  of  the 
king,  as  his  father  had  in  1788.  The  phy- 
sicians were  examined  by  a  committee  of 
the  Commons  on  the  14th  of  December, 
and  by  a  committee  of  the  Lords  about 
the  same  time.  The  questions  propounded 
were  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  1788, 
and  the  replies  were  of  a  very  similar 
character.  They  all  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  the  disease  would  ultimately 
yield ;  but  no  one  undertook  to  set  limits 
to  its  duration.  The  same  reasons,  too, 
were  also  given  for  this  favorable  prog- 
nosis— ^the  patient's  previous  good  habits 
and  firm  health,  the  suddenness  of  the  at- 
tack, and  the  general  curability  of  the 
disease.  To  the  question  whether  his 
majesty's  age,  then  seventy-two  years,  was 
not  an  unfavorable  circumstance,  the  una- 
nunous  answer  was,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  extreme  age  was  an  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstance, in  mental  as  well  as  other  dis- 
ease; but,  in  the  present  case,  it  would 
probably  have  little  influence  upon  the  re- 

♦  Trae,  Eldon  pronounced  the  charge  that  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  king's  weakness  to  prejudice 
bim  against  Mr.  Fox,  to  be  a  direct  falsehood.  His 
biographer  candidly  remarks,  that  "  this  denial  must 
not  bo  extended  beyond  the  charge  it  was  meant  to 
meet,  of  having  taken  advantage  of  the  king's  weak 
state  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  Fox  in  the  royal 
mind'* — meaning,  probably,  that  as  ho  did  not  believe  | 
the  king  to  bo  incompetent,  he  might  safely  deny 
that  he  took  any  advantage  of  his  weakness. — 
Twiss,  I  356. 


suit,  because  the  king  had  borne  his  age 
remarkably  well,  and  the  attack  had  ori- 
ginated in  circumstances  independent  of 
any  bodily  indisposition.  To  the  question 
whether  the  king's  very  defective  sight — 
for  lie  had  become  almost,  and  soon  after 
entirely,  blind — ^might  not  operate  vn&r 
vorably,  the  reply  was,  substantially,  that, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disorder,  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  effect 
than  otherwise,  by  keeping  from  him  many 
sources  of  irritation ;  while,  in  the  later 
stages,  it  might,  by  diminishing  his  means 
and  opportunities  of  occupation,  retard  his 
recovery.  To  the  question  whether  the 
fact  of  his  having  had  so  many  previous 
attacks  was  not  an  unfavorable  circum- 
stance, Reynolds  and  Baillie  replied — ^to 
them  only  was  the  question  put — ^that  his 
having  recovered  from  so  many  previous 
attacks  furnished  strong  ground  for  ex- 
pecting recovery  again.  Baillie,  however, 
qualified  his  ojnnion  by  the  suggestion, 
tnat  the  susceptibility  to  disease  might  be 
increased  by  its  frequent  recurrence,  and 
thus  prove  an  obstacle  to  recovery. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  disease,  Willis 
Bsad  it  was  more  allied  to  delirium  than 
insanity — ^meaning  that  it  was  character- 
ized by  mental  excitement  rather  than  by 
fixed,  definite  delusions.  "It  has  never 
borne  the  character  of  insanity,"  he  said ; 
"it  never  gets  beyond  derangement.'* 
This  description,  he  added,  was  strictly 
applicable  to  the  attack  of  1801.  Heber- 
den  said :  "  It  is  not  merely  the  delirium 
of  fever,  nor  is  it  any  common  case  of  in- 
sanity; it  is  derangement  attended  with 
more  or  less  fever,  and  liable  to  accessions 
and  remissions."  The  form  of  disease 
which  they  had  in  view  is  common  enough ; 
and  though  the  progress  of  science  may. 
have  contributed  nothing  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  its  nature  or  of  its  treatment  it  has 
certainly  improved  our  nomenclature.* 

The  Report  conveys  no  information 
respect ino^  the  medical  or  moral  treat- 
ment, and  we  are  lefl  in  doubt  whether 
mechanical  restraint  was  used.  In  fiict  * 
the  examination  was  chiefly  directed,  not 
so  much  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
king  as  to  the  attacks  of  1801  and  1804, 
several  of  the  physicians  having  attended 
him  at  one  or  both  those  periods,  and  to 
some  interviews  between  the  king  and  hia 
ministers.    It  showed  the  usual  amount 

*  The  Rei)ort  may  be  found  in  Stockdalc^s  Pm^ 
liameutary  Register,  1810,  and  HAnaard'a  Faili»* 
mentary  Debates^  1st  eer. 
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of  mtrigne  and  cabal  on  the  part  of  the 
king^s  friends,  with  subserviency  to  the 
predominant  party  and  disregard  of  each 
other,  on  the  part  of  the  physicians.  As 
in  the  illness  of  1 788,  the  policy  of  the 
tones  was  to  stave  off  the  regency  by  re- 
presenting the  attack  as  speedily  curable, 
while  the  whigs  were  equally  strenuous  in 
precipitating  this  measure.  But  the  re- 
sult appeared  so  doubtful,  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  were  so  pressing, 
that  it  could  not  long  be  evaded;  and, 
accordingly,  the  Prjnce  of  Wales  was 
made  regent  in  February,  1811 — an  event 
which  enabled  the  Whig  party,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  that  period,  to  verify  the  scrii>- 
tural  declarations  respecting  the  faithless- 
ness of  princes.* 

The  progress  of  the  disease  may  be 
gathered  from  casual  notices  in  the  me- 
moirs, correspondence,  diaries,  etc.,  of  the 
time,  but  not  so  exactly  as  it  might  be  on 
Bome  interesting  points.  On  the  26th  of 
January,  Eldon  spent  an  hour  with  him. 
"He  is  not  well,"  says  the  Chancellor, 
**and  I  fear  he  requires  time.  In  the 
midst  of  this  state  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  right,  how  pious,  how  religious, 
how  every  thing  that  he  should  be  he  is, 
with  the  distressing  abeiTations  I  allude 
to."f  In  his  clearer  intervals  ho  became 
somewhat  impatient  of  restraint,  and  was 
rather  importunate  to  be  restored  to  his 
regal  state.  The  physicians,  in  their  re- 
port to  the  chancellor,  which  must  have 
been  about  the  iirst  of  February,  say  that 
"  ho  appears  to  be  going  on  in  the  most 
favorable  manner.  It  is  right  to  mention, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  an  unfavorable 
circumstance,  that  he  has  occasionally 
adverted  to  the  subject  of  his  former  de- 
lusion, but  in  so  slight  a  manner  as  to  in- 
crease our  confidence  in  its  gradual  subsi- 
dence from  his  majesty's  mind." J  The 
queen,  in  a  note  to  Lord  Eldon,  soliciting 
tne  attendance  of  the  council  at  Windsor, 
at  least  once  a  week,  says:  "The  king  is 
constantly  asking  if  not  one  of  the  council 
is  coming  to  do  so,  [to  receive  the  report 
of  the  physicians,]  and  seems  to  feel  that 
putting  it  off  procrastinates  his  recoveiy, 
as  his  majesty  {sJie  is  sorry  to  say)  thinks 

♦  Romilj  (Memoirs,  il  177)  says  that  the  prince 
was  dotennined  to  make  no  change  in  the  cabinet 
in  consequence  of  the  strong  representations  of  one 
of  the  king*ii»  phy^ciana  of  the  probability  of  his  re- 
covery. 
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himself  too  near  that  period."*  Spring 
brought  no  improvement  of  the  King^a 
disorder.  In  a  note  of  Lord  Ellenborou^i^ 
Apnl  3d,  he  speaks  of  the  king's  "  delu- 
sions and  irregularities  and  extravagances 
of  plans  and  projects  of  which  we  hear 
daily."!  May  25th,  the  Duke  of  York 
had  an  interview  with  him,  m  which  his 
mental  condition  was  pretty  fairly  ex- 
hibited, "lie  appeared,"  he  says,  "at 
first,  very  much  affected  at  scebig  me, 
and  expressed  himself  in  the  kindest  and 
most  affectionate  manner  upon  my  re-ap- 
pointment to  the  chief  command  of  the 
army ;  but  soon  flew  off  from  that  subject, 
and  then  ran  on,  in  perfect  good  humor, 
but  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  with 
little  or  no  connection,  upon  the  most 
trifling  topics,  at  times  hintmg  at  some  of 
the  subjects  of  his  delusion,  in  spite  of  all 
our  endeavors  to  change  the  convei*sa- 
tion."J  Robert  Willis  expressed  to  the 
duke  his  alarm  at  the  king's  "  irivolity,  or 
rather  imbecility,  of  mind." 

Until  July,  the  cloud  which  enveloped 
the  mind  of  the  Iving  occasionally  lifted 
up,  and  thus  were  strengthened  the  hopes 
ot  his  complete  restoration.  It  was  one 
of  the  curious  traits  in  his  case,  that,  at 
those  times,  he  became  conscious  of  his 
infinnity,  though  he  sometimes  manifested 
this  consciousness  in  rather  an  uncommon 
manner.  An  instance  is  related  by  Fran- 
cis Horner,  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  in  the 
spring  of  1811.  "There  was  a  very  affect- 
ing proof  of  the  E3ng^s  melancholy  state, 
given  last  week  at  the  concert  of  ancient 
music ;  it  was  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's 
night,  who  announced  to  the  directors 
that  the  King  himself  had  made  the  selec- 
tion. This  consisted  of  all  the  finest  pas- 
sages to  be  found  in  Handel  descriptive 
of  madness  and  blindness;  particiuarly 
those  in  the  opera  of  Samson ;  there  was 
one  also  upon  madness  from  love,  and  the 
lamentation  of  Jephtha  upon  the  loss  of  his 
daughter,  and  it  closed  with  "God  save 
the  King,"  to  make  sure  the  application 
of  all  that  went  before."§ 

Dr.  Simmons  and  Dr.  John  Willis,  who 
had  attended  the  King  in  former  attacks, 
had  not  been  employed  in  this,  the  Queen 
fearing  that  it  might  awaken  disagreeable 
emotions.  A  year  having  passed  without 
any  improvement,  these  two  physicians 


*  Twiss,  I  359. 
1  Ibid.,  i.  363. 
g  ICemdiB  and  I 


t  Ibid.,  i  363. 
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were  Joined  to  the  medical  corps  on  the 
9th  of  October,  together  with  Dr.  Munro, 
then  \dsiting  physician  at  Bethlehem. 
They  were  all  examined  touching  the 
King's  condition^  both  by  a  committee  of 
the  Lords  and  a  conmiittee  of  the  Com- 
mons, towards  the  middle  of  January, 
1812. 

From  this  examination  we  gather  that, 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  the  King  was  apparently  improving, 
"very  little  dborder  being  exhibited,"  says 
Heberden.  It  was  characterized  by  ex- 
altatioTi,  extravagance,  and  frivolity — ^fidse 
reasoning  upon  real  facts.  About  the 
middle  of  July  the  disorder  assumed  a  new 
character,  gross  delusions  being  exhibited 
in  connection  with  the  last-mentioned 
traits.  His  sight  and  hearing  were  quite^ 
gone,  but  the  other  senses  were  as  acute 
as  ever.  lie  retained  a  consciousness  of 
his  regal  state,  and  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  when  there  seemed  to  be  a 
little  imj)rovement,  ho  bore  his  part  in 
conversation  very  correctly,  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  related  anecdotes  of  the  past. 
The  physicians  were  all  as  confident  in  the 
opinion  that  his  recovery,  though  not 
hopeless,  was  highly  imj)robable,  as  i^hey 
were,  the  year  before,  in  the  opinion  that 
he  would  recover.  This  change  in  their 
prognosis  they  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
change  in  the  phasis  of  the  disorder,  which 
occurred  in  July.* 

This  report  loaves  us  entirely  in  the 
dark  respecting  the  nature  of  tile  delusions 
which  possessed  the  Kmffb  mind;  but  the 
following  passiigo  from  Lord  Eldon's  pa- 
pers indicates  one  of  them:  "It  was 
agreed  that,  if  any  strong  feature  of  the 
King-s  malady  appeared  duiing  the  pres- 
ence of  the  council,  Sir  Henry  Ilalford 
should,  on  receiving  a  signal  from  me,  en- 
deavor to  recall  him  from  his  aberrations; 
and,  accordingly,  when  his  Majesty  ap- 
peared to  bo  addressing  himself  to  two  of 
the  persons  whom  ho  most  favored  in  his 
early  life,  long  dead,  Sir  Henry  observed: 
*Yoiir  IVEiijesty  has,  I  believe,  forgotten 

that and both  died  many  years 

ago.*  'True,'  was  the  reply,  'died  to 
you  and  to  the  world  in  general,  but  not 
to  me.  You,  Sir  Henry,  are  forgetting 
that  I  have  the  power  of  holding  inter- 
course with  those  whom  you  call  dead. 
Yes,  Sir  Henry  Halford,'  continued  he, 
assuming  a  lighter  manner,  'it  is  in  vain, 

*  HoDsard,  xxi  73. 


80  &r  as  I  am  concerned,  that  yon  kill 

your  patients.    Yes,  Dr.  Baillie but, 

Baillie,  Baillie,'  pursued  he  with  resumed 
gravity,  'I  do  n't  know.  He  is  an  anato- 
mist ;  he  dissects  his  patients ;  and  then 
it  would  not  be  a  resuscitation  merely,  but 
a  recreation ;  and  that,  I  think,  is  beyond 
my  power.'  "* 

The  following  memoranda  of  his  condi- 
tion from  1812  till  his  death,  are  given  by 
an  anonymous  writer,  but  are  vreW  authen- 
ticated, I  believe,  and  comprise  all  that  I 
have  been  able  to  find  respecting  this  pe- 
riod, "At  intervals  he  still  took  a  lively 
interest  in  politics.  His  perception  was 
good,  thougn  mixed  up  with  a  number  of 
erroneous  ideas;  his  memory  was  tena- 
cious, but  his  judgment  unsettled;  and 
the  loss  of  royal  authority  seemed  con- 
stantly to  prey  upon  his  mind.  His  mala- 
dy seemed  rather  to  increase  than  abate 
up  to  the  year  1814;  when,  at  the  time 
the  allied  sovereigns  arrived  in  England, 
he  evinced  indications  of  returning  reason, 
and  wiiB  made  acquainted  with  the  aa- 
tonishing  events  w^hich  had  recently  oc- 
curred. The  Queen,  one  daj,  found  the 
afflicted  monarch  engaged  m  singing  a 
hymn,  and  accompanying  himself  on  the 
harpsichv^rd.  Afler  he  had  concluded  the 
hymn,  he  knelt  down,  prayed  for  his 
family  and  the  nation,  and  earnestly  sup- 
plicated for  the  complete  restoration  of 
Ids  mental  powers.  He  then  burst  into 
tears,  and  his  reason  suddenly  left  him. 
But  he  aflenvards  had,  occasionally,  lucid 
moments.  One  morning,  hearing  a  bell 
toll,  he  asked  who  was  dead.  'Please 
your  Majesty,'  said  an  attendant,  'Mrs.  S.' 
'Mrs.  S. !'  rejoined  the  I\ing,  'she  was  a 

linen-draper,  at  the  comer  of street, 

and  brought  up  her  family  in  the  fear  of 
God.  She  has  gone  to  heaven  ;  I  hope  I 
shall  soon  follow  her.'  He  now  became 
deaf^  imbibed  the  idea  that  he  was  dead, 
and  said:  "I  must  have  a  suit  of  black,  in 
memory  of  George  III.,  for  whom  I  know 
there  is  a  general  mourning.'  In  1817,  he 
appeared  to  have  a  £iint  glimmering  of 
reason  again ;  his  sense  of  hearing  returned 
more  acute  than  ever,  and  he  could  dis- 
tinguish persons  by  their  footsteps.  He 
likewise  recollected  that  he  had  made  a 
memorandum  many  years  before,  and  it 
was  found  exactly  where  he  indicated. 
After  1818,  he  occupied  a  long  snite  of 

^  Carnpbeirs  "Lives  of  tlie  Lord  COuuicelloii^"  aii 
"Eldon,"  vii  222. 
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rooms,  in  which  were  placed  several  pianos 
and  harpsicliords ;  at  these  he  would  fre- 
quently stop  during  his  walk,  play  a  few 
notes  from  Handel,  and  stroll  on.  He 
seemed  cheerfril,  and  would  sometimes 
talk  aloud,  as  if  addressing  some  noble- 
man; but  his  discourse  bore  reference  only 
to  past  events,  for  ho  had  no  knowledge 
of  recent  circmnst^mces,  either  ])olitical  or 
domestic.  Towards  the  end  of  1819,  his 
appetite  began  to  fail.  In  January,  1820, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  him  warm ; 
his  remaining  teeth  dropped  out,  and  he 
was  almos.t  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  On 
the  27th,  he  was  confined  wholly  to  his 
bed;  and  on  the  29th  of  January,  1820, 
he  djed,  aged  eighty-two  years.'*  * 

Note. — It  is  a  curioup  coincidence,  that  thia  mon- 
trclif  who  suffered  so  much  from  mental  disease,  should 
have  l)een  pursued,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  fatality,  by  in- 
sane people.  In  1786,  an  old  woman  (Margaret  Nich- 
olson) attempted  to  stab  him,  as  he  was  alighting  from 
his  carriage;  in  1*790,  a  lieutenant  of  the  anny  (John 
Frith)  threw  a  stone  at  him  through  tlio  window  of 
the  carriage  in  which  he  was  riding;  and,  in  1800,  a 
soldier  (James  Haci(ield)  shot  at  him  with  a  pistol 
in  the  theatre.  Miss  Bumey  says  that,  during  his 
illnoss  in  1788,  they  were  often  annoyed  by  insane 
persons,  who  contrived  to  elude  the  restrictions  of 
the  palace  and  to  roam  over  the  grounds.  The  per- 
sons who  committed  the  first  two  assaults  were  so 
obviously  insane  that,  without  any  further  action,  the 
Pri\y  Council  sent  them  to  Bethlehem  Hospital. 


Hadfleld  was  brought  to  trial,  and  it  being  on  an  ac- 
tion of  treason,  his  counsel  was  allowed  to  speak  in 
his  defense;  for,  until  quite  recently,  this  privilege 
was  never  pennittcd  in  criminal  cases,  except  those 
of  treason.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Erskine 
made  his  greatest  forensic  effort;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  may  abate  our  pride  of  progress,  that  it  has  never 
been  e<iualled  in  the  clear  apprehension  it  displays 
of  the  phenomena  of  insanit}-,  in  its  plain  and  cogent 
views  of  responsibihty,  and  its  triumphant  demo- 
lition of  those  principles  which  liad  been  regarded, 
fhim  the  earliest  times  till  that  moment,  as  Uie  sctlled 
law  of  England  respecting  insanity. 

Like  every  thing  connected  with  State  afTairs,  the 
incidents  of  King  George's  attacks  have  been  en- 
veloped in  secrecy  and  mystification,  and  )>ence  the 
difficulty  of  distinguisliing  between  the  true  and  the 
false.  Some  of  them  are  obviously  fabulous,  and, 
together  with  others  less  improbable,  had  their  ori- 
gin, undoubteilly,  in  that  sort  of  gossip  which  would 
naturally  spring  from  such  an  interesting  event  as 
the  insanity  of  the  Sovereign.  Considering  that  the 
purposes  of  this  narrative  could  be  answered  only  bv 
the  strictest  historical  accuracy,  I  have  be^  carcfm, 
in  every  instance,  to  indicate  the  source  of  my  mate- 
rials, and  to  make  use  of  none  that  could  not  bo  well 
authenticated.  The  necessity  of  tliis  kind  of  caution 
can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  those  who  liave  never 
learned,  from  their  own  inquiries  into  past  events^ 
how  the  false,  the  fabulous,  the  exaggerated  and  the 
true  become  blended  together  beyond  the  power  of 
the  most  patient  research  to  separate.  To  relate  a 
striking  incident  or  a  i)ointed  anecdote  is  an  easy 
and  agreeable  duty,  but  to  search  out  the  authority 
on  which  they  rest— in  other  words,  to  perform  a 
great  deal  of  fruitless  labor — ^is  a  task  often  difficult 
and  disagreeable. 


From    the    Gentlem*n's    Magailne. 
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BY     A     MODERN     JACOBITE. 


OjfE  of  my  first  enthusiasms  was,  one 
of  niy  most  lasting  is  lilfely  to  be,  the  love, 
the  worsliip,  the  devotedness,  the  chivalry 
which  the  mere  name  of  Mary  Stuart 
never  fails  to  excite  in  my  heart.  One 
of  my  first  hatreds  was,  one  of  my  most 


•  "  Georgian  Era,"  L  No  authOTity  is  given  for  the 
statements  in  this  ivork,  and  I  am  unable  to  verify 
them. 


lasting  is  likoly  to  be,  that  which  I  feel 
for  Queen  Elizabeth,  Avhom  certain  small 
and  would-be  pictorial  writers  are  at 
present  extravagantly  puffing,  thereby 
setting  truth  and  decency  alS^o  at  defi- 
ance. In  spite  of  these  chimpanzee  Car- 
lyles,  Elizaoeth  will  always  be  a  very 
loathsome  figure  in  history,  while  Mary 
will  shine  immortally  before  souls  abound- 
ing with  passion  phaatagy,  and  affection. 


IM' 
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as  the  most  beautiful  of  earth's  divine 
array  of  martyrs.  Mary  finds  in  these 
days  many  an  able,  eloquent,  earnest  vin- 
dicator. She  needs  not  me  as  a  champion, 
even  if  I  possessed  that  minute  historical 
knowledge  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
the  sixteenth  century  which  my  pursuits 
and  tastes  have  alike  prevented  me  from 
acquiring.  But  as  the  expression  of  my 
reverence  for  a  calumniated  memory,  I 
intend  to  gather  in  miscellaneof.is  fashion 
a  few  particulars  together  regarding  Ma- 
ry's descendants.  I  throw  forth  without 
order  hints  which  others  may  elaborate  if 
they  think  it  worth  the  trouble. 

The  most  notable  of  Mary's  descend- 
ants was  Frederick  the  Great.  Bom  on 
the  24th  January,  1712,  coming  to  the 
throne  in  1740,  and  dying  on  the  17th 
August,  1786,  FredericK,  during  his  long 
reign  of  forty-six  years  might  have  done 
still  mightier  things  if  he  had  had  more 
effective  instruments  than  stolid,  heavy 
Germans  to  work  with.  Frederick's 
mother  was  the  Hanoverian  princess  So- 
phia Dorothea.  But  his  grandfather 
Frederick  the  First  had  also  married  a 
Hanoverian  princess,  the  accomplished 
Sophia  Charlotte,  the  fi-iend  of  Leibnitz, 
and  the  sister  of  our  George  the  First. 
The  unfortunate  Prince  of  the  Palatinate, 
who  lost  almost  before  he  could  be  said 
to  possess  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  be- 
came through  his  marriage  with  James 
the  First's  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  ances- 
tor of  many  kings,  and  among  others  of 
King  Frederick  the  Great.  In  Fred- 
erick's prosaic  and  passionless  character 
we  trace  nothing  or  Mary's  rich,  volup- 
tuous, poetic  nature.  How  romantic  her 
career — how  imromantic  his !  "We  are 
not  drawn  toward  Frederick  as  toward 
Alexander,  Cifisar,  or  Napoleon.  lie  was 
a  Franklin  on  a  throne.  His  philosophy 
was  that  which  was  common  ui  his  time, 
and  he  never  rose  in  any  of  his  actions 
above  it.  Whatever  the  clearest  and 
most  vigorous  of  intellects  could  do  Fred- 
erick did:  but  that  is  far  from  either 
heroism  or  genius. 

That  Marshal  Duke  of  Berwick,  who 
had  James  the  Second  for  ftither,  and 
Arabella  Churchill,  Marlborough's  sister, 
for  mother,  was  next  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  the  most  warlike  of  Mary's  de- 
scendants. He  was  unquestionably  fore- 
most among  the  generals  of  his  time. 
Bom  on  the  21st  August,  1670,  he  mani- 
fested early  his  military  tastes  and  talents. 


He  passed  his  early  youth  and  received 
his  education  in  France.  His  career  as  a 
soldier  began  under  Charles  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, the  Emperor  Leopold  the  First's 
general,  who  was  carrying  on  war  against 
the  Turks  in  Hungary.  About  a  year 
before  that  revolution  which  proved  so 
fatal  to  his  &ther,  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
returned  to  England.  He  fought  valiant- 
ly on  his  Other's  side,  especially  in  Lr^ 
land,  where  in  1689  he  was  wounded  for 
the  first  and  only  time..  In  1692  he  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  France.  Under 
the  Marshal  de  Luxembourg  he  was  at  the 
battles  of  Steinkerque  and  of  Neerwinde. 
Subsequently,  after  having  had  for  com- 
mander the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  follow- 
ed the  banner  of  Marshal  de  VilleroL 
In  1703  he  receit^ed  naturalization  as  a 
French  subject.  In  1704  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  French  troops  in  Spsdn. 
Thence  he  was  summoned  to  crush  tnose 
Protestant  risings  in  the  South  of  France, 
of  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  obstinate 
bigotry  liad  been  the  cause.  Here  he  is 
accused  of  having  given  to  cruel  orders  a 
still  more  cruel  execution.  In  1 706,  hav- 
ing been  created  Marshal  of  France,  he 
returned  to  Spain,  where  in  the  following 
year  he  gained  the  famous  and  decisive 
battle  of  Almanza.  Grateful  for  so  signal 
a  victory,  Philip  the  Fifth  made  him  Duke 
of  Liria  and  Aeria.  In  1 708  Marshal  de 
Berwick  successively  commanded  in 
in  Flanders,  on  the  Rhine,  and  on^ 
Moselle.  He  was  then  entrusted  with' 
defence  of  Dauphiny,  where  he  achieved 
much  distinction.  In  1713  a  campaign  in 
Catalonia  was  marked  by  the  capture  of 
Barcelona.  In  1 7 1 6  he  was  made  military 
governor  of  the  province  of  Guyetml^.  un 
1718  and  1719  he  had  to  combat  in  the 
Netherlands  against  that  same  Philip  the 
Fiflh  whose  fortunes  he  had  done  so  much 
to  restore  and  from  whose  throne  he  had 
driven  all  assailants  and  rivals.  His  son 
was  at  the  time  in  the  Spanish  service, 
and  he  strenuously  urged  him  to  do  his 
duty  to  his  master.  In  1733  the  Duke  de 
Berwick  passed  the  Rhine  at  Strasbnrg 
as  generalissimo  of  the  French  forces.  On 
the  12th  June,  1734  he  was  killed  by* 
cannon  ball  at  the  siege  of  Philippsbnrg. 
On  hearing  this  news  Villars  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  "  I  always  said  that  that 
man  was  more  fortunate  than  I."  The 
Marshal  de  Berwick  seems  to  have  in- 
herited in  a  large  degree  his  fiither's  im- 
passibility, and  to  have  marched  to  his 
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trimnphs  by  prudence  rather  than  by 
daring.  He  left  memoirs,  which  were 
published  about  forty  years  aft^r  his  death. 
Montesquieu  honored  him  with  a  historical 
eulogy. 

In  our  days  the  great-grandson  of  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  Edward  Duke  de  Fitz- 
james,  was  a  man  of  note,  with  that  fidel- 
ity to  convictions  and  that  disposition  to 
make  sacrifices  for  them  which  cannot  be 
denied  to  the  Stuart  race,  and  of  which 
Mary  herself,  Charles  I.,  and  James  II. 
offered  most  memorable  proofs.  The 
Duke  de  Fitzjames  was  born  in  1776,  and 
educated  in  those  religious  and  political 
principles  which  were  traditional  in  his 
tamily.  He  left  France  1787,  and  joined 
the  emigrants'  in  the  armed  resistance 
which  they  vainly  offered  to  the  French 
Revolution.  Fixing  his  abode  for  a  time 
in  England,  he  there  married  a  lady  called 
Latouche.  During  the  consular  govern- 
ment he  returned  to  France,  where, 
though  stripped  of  his  property,  and  in 
the  most  needy  circumstances,  he  yet 
strenuously  refused  all  Napoleon's  offers. 
His  passionate  love  of  absomtism,  and  his 
zealous  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  the 
Bourbons,  impelled  him  to  conduct  which 
cannot  be  excused  even  in  the  most  vio- 
lent partisan.  Thus,  towards  the  end  of 
the  imperial  reign,  he  entered  as  oflicer 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  for  no  other 
purpose,  apparently,  than  to  enfeeble  its 
allegiance  to  Na})oleon.  By  an  address 
to  his  legion,  in  March,  1814,  he  induced 
it  to  remain  totally  inactive  when  the 
allies  were  advancing.  During  the  first 
restoration  various  civil  and  nulitary  dig- 
nities were  conferred  on  him  by  Louis 
XVnil  During  the  second,  as  L^  like 
the  Bourbons,  he  had  learnt  nothing  from 
misfortune  and  exile,  he  demanded,  with 
a  fierceness  that  looked  like  personal  hat- 
red,  the  condemnation  of  Marshal  Ney, 
whose  death  was  as  detestable  a  crueltv 
and  as  monstrous  a  blunder  on  the  part  of 
the  Legitimists  as  the  Duke  d'Enghien's 
execution  had  been  on  the  part  of  Napo- 
leon. That  General  Bertrand,  who  was 
one  of  Bonapaite's  most  ultimate  friends, 
who  accompanied  him  to.  Saint  Helena, 
and  who  remained  with  him  till  his  death, 
was  the  brother-in-law  of  Fitzjames. 
When,  early  in  1816,  Bertrand  was  men- 
aced with  proscription,  he  protested 
against  the  validity  and  justice  of  the  act, 
as  he  had  never  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity 


to  the  king.  To  this  assertion  Fit^amet 
repeatedly  gave  the  fiercest  contradiction, 
regardless  alike  of  family  feelings  and  re- 
lations, of  mercy  to  the  vanquished,  and 
of  the  scantiest  and  commonest  decency. 
During  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVHI.  and 
Charles  X.  Fit  games  was  the  wahnest 
supporter  or  the  bitterest  foe  of  Govern- 
ment, according  as  it  manifested  a  bigoted 
and  despotic  character,  or  the  contrary. 
Rather  to  resentment  at  the  moderate 
attitude  and  tone  which  the  Legitimist 
reaction  sometimes  assumed  than  to  any 
other  cause  must  we  ascribe  his  support 
of  a  free  press.  To  the  astonishment  both 
of  friends  and  enemies  he  enrolled  himself 
after  the  July  revolution,  among  Louis 
Philippe's  lieges.  But  he  did  not  seem 
to  regard  the  oath  very  binding,  for  he 
speedily  involved  himself  in  the  active  and 
unscrupiilous  intrigues  of  which  the  Duch- 
ess de  Berri  was  the  centre  and  the  soul, 
and  he  was  subjected  in  consequence  to  a 
short  imprisonment  in  1832.  His  hostility 
to  the  Govemment  now  became  as  fierce 
as  hottest  words  and  the  most  imtiring 
energies  could  make  it.  To  give  the 
more  determined  and  comprehensive  em- 
phasis to  his  proceedings,  he  deserted  the 
House  of  Peers  to  be  elected  into  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Next  to  Berryer, 
he  was  considered  the  most  eloquent  ora- 
tor and  most  vigorous  leader  among  the 
Legitimists,  and  his  death  in  1838  was  felt 
as  a  great  loss  to  his  party.  With  him 
the  last  real  Jacobite  fiuth  and  utterance 
might  be  said  to  expire.  What  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Scotch  had  clothed  vnth 
wild,  bold,  stirring  poetry,  went  out  ag 
French  rhetoric. 

But,  if  not  a  mightier,  a  much  better 
known  orator  than  the  Duke  de  Fitzjames 
had  Mary  Stuart's  blood  in  his  veins. 
Charles  James  Fox  had,  through  his 
mother,  the  profligate  Charles  II.  as  pro- 
genitor. I  know  not  whether  Fox  will 
ultimately  be  placed  among  England's 
foremost  and  noblest  sons  ;  probab^''  not ; 
for  fiictious  fighting  has  grown  hateful, 
and  Whiggery  is  tailing  into  discredit; 
and  must  it  not  be  admitted  that  Fox  was 
a  chief  Whig  and  a  party  battler  rather 
than  a  true  statesman  r  Thrust,  however, 
as  you  may  Fox  from  the  rank  of  Eng- 
land's demi-gods,  ho  will  still  always  re- 
main one  of  England's  fevorites.  His 
generous  character,  amiable  disposition, 
and  jovial  manners  will  be  remembered. 
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perhaps,  wlien  men  no  longer  read  his 
speeches,  a  feat  which  I  honestly  confess 
I  never  attempted. 

Alike  as  the  nephew  of  Fox,  and  for  his 
own  good  and  pleasant  qualities,  Lord 
Holland  deserves  a  kind,  admiring  word. 
Holland  House  was,  foj  many  years,  more 
than  the  centre  of  a  Whig  clique ;  it  was 
also  a  social  power.  It  might  owe  some 
of  its  attractions  to  the  wits,  poets,  and 
politicians,  by  possessing  whom  the  Whig 
party  consoled  itself  for  its  lonq  exclusion 
from  office.  But  it  was  evidently  the 
bounteousness  of  Lord  Holland's  nature 
which,  in  the  main,  made  Holland  House 
what.it  was.  The  Whigs  have  generally 
been  most  destitute  of  popular  sympathies 
when  they  were  loudest  m  the  advocacy 
of  poi)ular  principles;  while  the  Tories 
have  often  overflowed  with  popular  sym- 
pathies at  the  very  moment  when  they 
were  contending  for  the  most  unpopular 
pnnciples.  But  Lord  Holland's  sympa- 
thies were  always  as  popular  as  his  princi- 
ples ;  and  he  was,  as  far  as  a  pure  aristo- 
cratic Whig  could  be  so,  a  hearty,  honest 
patriot. 

The  three  of  Mary's  descendants  whose 
fate  was  saddest,  and  likest  her  own,  were 
Charles  the  First,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  Charles  Edward,  called  the  Pre- 
tender. 

Charles  the  First  suffered  for  the  faults 
of  others,  more  than  for  Ids  own.  He  lived 
and  died  no  wdse  or  great  man,  but  a  true 
king ;  yet,  much  as  1  have  tried  to  love 
him,  there  is  something  cold,  cruel,  and 
fiilse  about  this  monarch's  eyes,  which 
always  repels  me.  We  feel,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  that  he  would  have  been  per- 
fidious, even  if  he  had  been  taught  no 
Machiavellian  doctrines ;  had  inherited 
from  his  fither,  and  from  Elizabeth,  no 
exaggerated  notions  about  prerogative, 
and  had  not  been  exposed  through  his 
frivolous,  treacherous  wife  to  the  worst 
influences  of  Jesuitism.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  the  unselfishness  Avhich  is  the  grand 
characteristic  of  the  martyr — and  as  the 
martvr  let  him  be  honored. 

The  Duke  of  IMonmouth  was  gallant 
and  graceful ;  and,  as  the  gallant  and  the 
graceful,  the  people  of  England  w^ould 
j)erhaps  have  oeen  willing  to  accept  him 
as  khig  l^ut  it  was  an  unpardonable 
blunder  to  attempt  the  dethronement  of 
James  II.,  before  the  latter  had  had  time 
to  till  \i\)  the  measure  of  his  unpopularity. 
Monmouth  mounted  the  scaffold  bravelv. 


like  his  grand&ther ;  but  he  had  not,  like 
him,  been  disciplined  to  sorrow,  by  long 
and  terrible  misiortune.  The  executioner's 
axe  could  strike  no  dread  into  the  soul  of 
Charles ;  as  it  rose  in  the  air,  it  was  rather 
like  the  first  flash  of  a  new,  nobler,  serener 
life.  But  to  glitter  the  foremost,  happiest 
figure  to-day  in  a  brilliant  court,  and  to 
see  on  the  morrow  that  sharp,  unpitying 
steel  flashing  on  high,  and  about  to  tear 
us  forever  from  the  sons  of  men,  and  from 
the  genial,  bounteous  earth,  demands  a 
courage,  which  pray  God  may  give  us  all 
in  the  trying  hour. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  rebellion 
of  1745  was  in  Scotland  almost  as  fresh  in 
the  memory  and  the  thoughts  as  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo  is  now.  The  scars  were 
not  yet  healed,  the  reverberation  had  not 
died  away,  the  sufferers  were  not  all  dead, 
and  of  the  wild  adventures  there  were  still 
living  witnesses.  The  charm  of  this  his- 
tory, therefore,  was  as  irresistible  to  the 
ear  of  my  childhood  as  if  I  myself  had 
been  an  actor  in  the  memorable  scenes ; 
as  if  I  had  been  victorious  at  Preston  Pans, 
and  defeated  by  the  bloody  Duke  of  Cum* 
berland  at  Culloden.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  as  well  to  forget  or  not  to  inquire  into 
all  that  Charles  Edward  was,  after  his 
astonishing  Scottish  career.  And  the  old 
man,  the  sot,  the  brutal  husband  of  an 
accomplished  wife,  the  ill-tempered  squab- 
bler for  au  eticjuette  which  liad  become 
ridiculous  and  useless  in  his  fallen  fortnnefl 
I  think  not  of;  and  dwell  only  on  the 
dashing,  daring,  comely,  generous  yonth, 
such  as  I  find  him  in  the  Jacobite  songs, 
and  in  Scott's  Waverley.  Let  what  is  met 
remain  fact,  and  what  is  romance  remain 
romance.  I  do  not  know  that  the  world 
is  much  better  for  Niebuhr's  discoveriea, 
which,  perhaps,  merelv  substitute  prosaio 
for  poetical  fables.  Every  illusion  should 
be  allowed  to  live  that  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  positively  pernicious.  There  is  a  ^ 
great  deal  about  which  I  would  rather  noAv' 
read,  unless  I  am  to  read  according  to  mj 
phantasy,  and  not  according  to  the  reooi 
A  certain  latitude  of  instinctive  mythology 
should  be  allowed  to  the  heart,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  that  realities  may  be  mi>re 
easily  recognized,  more  profoundly  rever- 
ed, more  willingly  obeyed. 

Two  of  the  Stuarts  that  will  always  wear 
a  dismal  aspect  among  earth's  memories, 
are  James  the  Second,  and  he  who  assumed 
the  name  of  James  the  Third. 

Both  these  princes  were  born  to  be 
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priests.  The  first  would  have  made  an 
excellent  inquisitor,  the  other  an  excellent 
village  curate,  James  the  Second  was  a 
common-place  reproduction  of  Spain's 
Philip  the  Second.  There  have  been 
tyrants  quite  as  sanguinary  as  Philip,  but 
no  tyrant  at  once  so  selfish  and  so  sombre. 
Yet  following  him  everywhere  over  his 
gory  path,  we  uniformly  find  that  he 
had  a  will,  a  character,  ideas,  plans  of 
his  own.  Blmdly  superstitious,  fiercely 
fimatical,  he  still  was  not  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  wily  J,esuits.  But  James 
the  Second  was  the  most  abject  slave,  the 
most  passive  tool  of  the  priesthood.  A 
sluggish  mass  of  dull,  cold  passions,  he 
never  stirred  but  under  the  guidance  of 
his  confessor.  But  Philip's  devouring 
egotism  placed  the  haughty  man  before 
the  despotic  king,  and  me  despotic  king 
before  the  cruel  instrument  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. James  the  Second,  however,  ii^as 
brave,  and  not  quite  without  royal  traita 
through  his  stolidity.  James  the 


"bird,  so  called,  draws  us  near  to  him  by 
nothing  either  manly  or  kingly.  He  is  a 
pure  insignificance,  an  absolute  coward, 
yearning  for  a  crown,  and  yet  afraid  to 
venture  his  skin  for  it.  We  refuse  him 
our  respect,  and  we  can  not  even  give  him 
our  pity.  A  hero,  a  true  hero  could  have 
dashed  the  coarse  and  unpopular  Grcorge 
the  First  from  his  throne  in  tne  first  years 
of  his  reign.  This  paltry,  pusillanimous 
creature  madly,  wantonly  innamed  strong, 
valiant  bosoms  to  rebellion,  and  then,  with- 
out effort,  without  emotion,  left  the  rebels 
to  their  &te. 

William  the  Third,  as  warrior,  as  states- 
/'man,  as  patriot,  receives  my  most  willing 
homage,  even  if  he  had  not  been  a  descend- 
ant of  Mary  Stuart ;  but  for  the  present 
royal  &mily,  descended  though  it  be  from 
Mary  Stuart,  my  sentiments,  I  must  con- 
fess, are  not  those  of  loyalty  and  devoted- 
ness.  The  source  of  this  dislike,  is  the 
absence  of  the  (]^ualities  which  we  delight 
in  ascribing  to  kings.  It  is  not  an  effem- 
inate, a  degenerate  race ;  it  is  vigorous, 
courageous,  active ;  in  habits  unostenta- 
tious— in  manner  simple.  But  it  is  narrow 
and  poor  in  intellect,  limited  in  view,  with 
prejudices,  perversity,  pedantry,  obstinacy, 
heaviness,  so  peculiarly  German  as  to  ren- 
der it  afler  an  hundred  and  thirty  years 
still  alien  in  England.  The  present  occu- 
pant of  the  throne  is  a  lady  much  loved, 
much  esteemed.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
my  wish  to  echo  the  praise  which  is  given, 
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I  am  forced  to  witness  the  German  ele- 
ments bursting  through  some  of  her  best 
deeds.  Herein  I  am  not  disposed  to  ques- 
tion excellence  of  intention — &r  from  it. 
Higher  motive  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern 
than  selfish  calculation  or  morbid  hanker- 
ing for  notoriety.  But  in  all  public  afiairs 
the  German  inspiration  is  mischievous.  It 
would  meet  the  grandest  exigences  with 
the  most  frigid,  most  formal  dogmatisma. 
It  would  substitute  the  paltriness  of  thp 
pedagogue  for  the  comprehensive  energy 
of  the  ruler.    It  has  been  the  curse  of  sSl 

Solitical  doings  in  Europe  ever  since  the 
ownfiEdl  of  Napoleon.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,  yielding  to  it,  gave  birth  to 
the  Holy  Alliance,  that  blasphemy  against 
God,  that  mockery  of  the  nations.  And 
if*  the  Queen  b  to  be  still  dearer  to  her 
subjects  than  she  is,  she  must  seek  to  ban- 
ish, entirely,  political  Germanism  from 
England. 

The  Queen's  most  formidable  foe,  at 
this  troubled  hour  is,  like  herself^  a  de- 
scendant of  Mary  Stuart.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  married  the  late  King  of  Jprus- 
sia's  daughter,  and  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  as  I  have  shown,  Prussia's  rulers 
have  been  able  to  place  among  their  glo- 
ries their  right  to  rank  among  Mary's 
numerous  and  illustrious  progeny.  Alex- 
ander the  Second  seems  destined  largely 
to  share  that  heritage  of  woe  which  Mary 
has  left  to  so  many  of  her  children :  for 
we  English  cannot  doubt  the  result  of  the 
present  contest ;  and  Russia  is  like  Persia 
of  old,  not  a  power  to  be  diminished,  but 
a  power  to  be  destroyed.  A  power  which 
docs  not  civilize  in  proportion  as  it  con- 
quers, as  the  Roman  power  did,  cannot  be 
an  abiding  power,  and  ought  not  to  be  so. 
It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  first  of  Mary's 
descendants  to  sit  on  the  Russian  throne, 
will  be  the  last  occupant  of  that  throne. 
At  present  these  two  monarchs,  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Russian  branches  of  the  vast 
Stuart  tree,  but  rivals  to  the  death,  hold 
sway,  the  colonial  possessions  included, 
over  the  fourth  of  the  human  fiunily,  and 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  How  affin- 
ity and  antagonism  wauL  side  by  side  in 
the  universe,  and  how  each  begets  each  I 
How  out  of  the  cradle  where  infanta 
played  together  come  hatreds  which  hurl 
forth  miUions  to  battle  I  Perhaps  also  we 
may  see  something  else  here,  that  the  in- 
nocent blood  shed  at  Fotheringay  demands 
bloody  atonement.  God  the  Avenger 
seems  to  us  almost  God  the  Cruel,  till  we 
13 
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learn  how  grand  a  thing  is  divine  justice,  1 
and  how  grand  a  thing  also  is  liuman 
mercy.  Let  God  be  jiist,  let  us  adore  him 
for  being  just,  but  let  us  be  merciful. 

The  royal  house  of  Hanover,  though 
holding  the  same  relation  to  Mary  as  the 
roynl  houses  of  England,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  would  scarcely,  on  account  of 
Hanover's  political  insignificance,  call  for 
notice,  if  the  present  Hanoverian  ruler 
were  not  endeared  to  men  alike  by  his 
amiable  qualities  and  his  misfortunes. 
Condemned  to  total  blindness,  yet  bearing 
himself  with  the  most  saintly  meekness, 
and  from  the  night  which  is  evermore 
round  him,  bringing  evermore  light  and 
warmth  for  others,  how  beautiful  he  is 
both  in  his  resignation  and  his  bencA'o- 
lence!  Admire  him,  revere  him,  love 
him,  but  do  not  pity  him,  for  behind  those 
orbs  eclipsed  tliere  are  worlds  eloquent 
with  rainbows  and  glowing  with  perennial 
sunshine.  And  if  there  is  darkness  for  a 
moment  in  his  soul,  hath  he  not  ever  music 
near  to  unlock  the  oracles  of  God,  and  to 
summon  Avhole  hosts  of  angels  from  Par- 
adise ? 

It  would  be  joy  imspeakable  for  me  to 
believe  that  Jeremjr    Taylor,  the    most 
poetical  of  prose  writers,  was  as  is  some- 
times reported,  the  son  of  Charles  the 
Fii*st,   and  thus  the  great  grandson  ofj 
Mary  Stuart.    He  was   remarkable  not  | 
onlv  for  his  noble  character  and  sublime  ' 
genius,  but  for  his  physical  beauty  ;  and  I 
nave  sometimes  fancied  that  there  was  a 
resemblance  between    his    features    and 
those  of  Mary.     Jeremy  Taylor  is  one  of 
England's  most  exalted,  most  endearing 
glories  ;  perhaps  the  author  next  to  Shak- 
speare  of  whom  England  has  most  reason  i 
to  be  proud.     But  what  liigher   chann  I 
would  not  his  gorgeous  pages  have  if  we 
knew  that  he  liimself  Avas  one  of  tlie 
Stuarts  I 

Bossuet  has  written  much  which  the 
French  call  sublimest  eloquence,  but  which 
I  consider  the  supremest  bombast.   Never- 
theless, he  was  a  man  of  rare  and  transcend- 
ent gifts,  and  his  ])ages  are  rich  with  pas- 
sages of  stupendous  power.     Wlio  can 
forget  his  grand  utterances  on  the  death 
of  Charles  the  First's  daughter,  Henrietta, , 
Duchess  of   Orleans  ?      Henrietta,   bom  \ 
during  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War,  at ' 
Exeter,  on  the  16th  June,  1644,  died  at' 
St.  Cloud,  on  the  30th  June,  1670,  after  a 
single  day's  illness.    There  were  strange 
rumors  as  to  the  cause  of  her  deaths  and 


whispers  about  poison  stole  from  ear  to 
ear,  that  receivea  a  ready  faith.  She  was 
young  and  beautiful,  and  that  was  enough 
to  excite  pity  for  her  fate,  even  if  her  grave 
had  not  been  dug  by  crime.  She  was  a 
favourite  of  her  brother-in-law,  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  whom  she  served  in  his  poli- 
tical intrigues,  while  he  looked  with  a 
lenient  eye  on  her  reckless  conduct  and 
her  gallantries.  To  some  of  her  brother 
Charles  the  Second's  most  infamous  i)oli- 
tical  deeds  she  had  been  the  active  adviser, 
and  her  death  occurred  immediately  after 
her  return  from  a  visit  to  England,  in 
wliich  she  had  added  to  the  King's  harem 
Mademoiselle  de  Querouaille,  imerwanis 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  had  prepared 
him  for  conferring  on  his  country  a  few 
more  imperishable  disgraces.  Henrietta 
left  two  daughters,  one  of  them,  Maria 
Louisa,  married  Charles  the  Second  of 
Spain,  and  died  young ;  the  other,  Anna 
Maria,  became  the  wife  of  Victor  Amadeus 
the  Second,  Duke  of  Savoy,  subseouently 
the  first  King  of  Sardinia.  Than  tne  pre- 
sent King  of  Sardinia  there  be  few  of 
Mary's  descendants  more  interesting  to 
us,  for  he  may  be  ultimately  called  to  rule 
over  a  United  and  Protestant  Italy.  And 
how  much  else  besides  political  revolu- 
tions all  through  Europe  does  that  imply ! 
The  great  work  which  the  Reformation 
left  incomplete  would  then  be  carried  to  its 
highest  results,  while  heralding  a  greater ; 
and  by  changes,  too,  so  natural,  so  gra- 
dual, and  so  safe,  that  even  the  most  timid 
conservative  might  hail  their  advent. 
Italy  has  twice  already  been  queen  of  the 
world ;  first,  by  military  conquest,  and 
then  by  religious  ideas.  She  must  a  third 
time  play  a  foremost  part — to  be  for  the 
Mediterranean  in  tlie  coming  centuries 
that  which  England  is  for  every  shore  and 
for  every  sea. 

Philip  the  First,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  brother,  did  not  mourn 
long  for  the  woman  whose  tomb  Bossuet 
had  halloM'ed  by  an  immortal  pathos.  He 
took  lor  second  wife  in  1671,  Elizabeth 
Charlotte,  who  was  bom  at  Heidelberg  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1652,  and  who  died  at 
Saint  Cloud  on  the  8th  December,  1 722. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Elector 
Charles  Louis  of  the  Palatinate,  and  great- 
grand-daughter,  as  Henrietta  was  grand- 
daughter, of  James  the  First.  She  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  of  character  so 
Sroud  and  of  manners  so  rough,  that  a 
uke  of  Coorland,  who  was  to  nave  mar- 
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ried  her,  ran  in  secret  and  in  terror  from 
Heidelberg  away.  He  must  have  been 
somewhat  of  a  coward,  for  Elizabeth  Char- 
lotte was  remarkable  for  the  smaUness  of 
her  size,  so  that  she  could  not  have  men- 
aced or  assailed  him  with  any  more  for- 
midable weapon  than  her  tongue.  She 
had  been  educated  a  Protestant,  but  on 
her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  she 
entered  into  external  communion  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  That  her  heart  had  any 
share  in  this  compliance  with  a  supposed 

S>litical  necessity  does  not  seem  probable, 
er  enlightened  views  and  the  liberality 
of  her  sentiments  no  doubt  helped  to  plant 
and  nourish  the  tolerance  to  which  her 
celebrated  son,  the  Regent  Orleans,  was 
always  inclined  from  something  better 
than  indifference.  Her  husband  was  fond 
of  childish  amusements,  and  his  frivolity 
formed  a  marked  contrast  with  her  strong- 
er and  sterner  nature.  Surrounded  by  a 
corrupt  court  she  maintained  an  unspotted 
reputation.  She  scourged  with  her  bitter 
wit  the  hypocrites  no  less  than  the  de- 
bauchees with  whom  the  court  abounded. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  liked  her  for  her 
liveliness  and  her  crushing  sarcasm,  though 
perhaps  she  was  too  cautious  ever  to  make 
Aim,  the  proudest  of  men,  the  subject  of 
her  satire.  On  dogs,  on  horses,  on  hunt- 
ing, she  bestowed  the  passionate  attach- 
ment which  she  was  not  in  a  region  to  find 
many  human  objects  to  deserve.  At  the 
chase  she  usually  appeared  in  male  attire. 
Her  hatred  for  Madame  de  Maintenon  was 
deep,  implacable,  ferocious,  and  that  Pha- 
risee of  the  Pharisees  richly  returned  it. 
The  duchess  clung  so  warmly  to  every 
thing  German  that  she  seldom  spoke  any 
other  than  her  native  language  during  her 
long  residence  in  France.  That  Louis  XIV. 

Persisted  in  marrying  one  of  his  natural 
aughters  to  her  son  filled  her  with  indigna- 
tion and  disgust ;  but  she  did  not  take  the 
wisest  or  noblest  way  of  showing  her  re- 
Bentment.  She  sought  every  means  and 
embraced  every  opportunity  of  injuring 
and  giving  pain  to  her  daughter-in-law. 
She  went  so  fiir  in  this  as  even  to  overlook 
and  rather  to  encourage  that  licentious 
and  disorderly  conduct  m  her  son  to  which 
he  was  by  nature  only  too  prone*  The 
learned  men  of  Germany,  including  Leib- 
nitz;, were  among  her  correspondents. 
Though  her  affection  for  her  native  land 
was  so  ardent,  yet  by  urging  the  claims  on 
the  palatinate  which  came  to  her  through 
the  death  of  her  brotheri  she  afforded 


Louis  XIV.  a  pretext  for  changing  as  &r 
as  he  could  that  part  of  Germany  into  a 
desert.  When  her  husband  died,  her 
friend,  Madame  de  M^tenon,  anxious  for 
the  condition  and  fate  of  her  soul,  wished 
her  to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent.  She  was 
not,  however,  si^eiently  grateful  for  her 
dear  friend^s  attentions  and  intentions,  and 
preferred  the  free  air  of  heaven  to  the 
gloom  of  the  cloister.  The  latter  vears  of 
her  life  were  devoted  to  the  writing  of 
her  Memoirs,  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished and  have  gone  through  several 
editions.  Louis  XIV.  was  not  merely  a 
despot  in  public  but  a  despot  in  private, 
and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  others, 
the  duchess  had  little,  control  over  the 
education  of  her  children.  It  was  unfor^ 
tunate  for  France  and  for  the  Regent  Or- 
leans that  in  this  great  matter  she  was 
allowed  such  limited  interference.  Her 
son^s  love  and  esteem,  however,  she  always 
and  to  the  utmost  enjoyed. 

Her  daughter  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  Made- 
moiselle de  Chartres,  inherited  her  energy 
and  talent.  She  was  bom  on  the  13th 
September,  1676,  married  in  1698  Leopold 
Joseph  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
died  on  the  24th  December,  1744.  After 
her  husband^s  death,  in  1729,  she  took  a 
share  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Of 
her  thirteen  children,  one  was  Francis  Ste- 
phen, known  under  the  name  of  Francis 
the  First.  By  his  marriage  with  Maria 
Theresa  in  1736  Bourbon  and  Stuart 
blended  with  Hapsburg.  This  Frands 
Stephen  was  so  fond  of  making  money, 
that  Frederick  the  Great  called  him  the 
Couit  Banker,  and  states  that  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War  he  often  supplied  the 
provisions  and  forage,  without  regard  to 
the  injury  he  was  thereby  doing  to  the 
Austrian  cause.  It  was  a  curious  case  of 
royal  huckstering. 

His  son  Joseph  the  Second,  his  daugh- 
ter Marie  Antoinette,  his  grandson,  uie 
Archduke  Charles,  and  his  great  grand- 
son Napoleon  the  Second,  s3l  demand  a 
glance. 

Joseph  was  an  accomplished  and  bene- 
volent man,  and  a  sincere  patriot ;  but  he 
tried  to  govern  his  country  by  dogmas 
and  formulas,  and  he  &iled,  as  he  could 
not  help  failing.  The  Gennans  are  a 
nation  of  pedants,  and  they  can  stand  a 
good  deal  of  pedantry  in  their  govem- 

1  ment,  but  they  could  not  stand  quite  so 
large  a  dose  as  Joseph  gave  them.    Much 

I  as  there  was  of  the  pedagogue  in  his  char- 
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acter,  he  was  yet  so  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  had  so  many  noble  qualities,  that  we 
are  driven  to  deplore  the  melancholy  and 
the  disappointment  which  marked  his 
career.  United  at  nineteen  to  a  woman 
to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached, 
he  lost  after  a  few  years  her  and  a  daugh- 
ter she  brought  him,  and  thus  vanished 
his  last  gleam  of  earthly  happiness.  From 
the  throne  he  shot  forth  crotchets  only 
to  have  them  stormed  by  contrarieties, 
while  a  strong  and  bold  Frederick  the 
Great  stood  mocking  by.  Through  his  ma- 
nia for  meddling  in  every  thing,  he  left  his 
States  in  some  essential  respects  in  a  worse 
condition  than  he  found  them.  Whether 
he  conferred  on  them  any  abiding  benefit 
at  all  may  be  doubted.  But  in  a  Land  peo- 
pled in  the  main  by  mummies,  what  could 
oven  a  mightier  than  he  do !  As  king  of 
living  men  he  would  himself  have  grown 
a  more  living  man,  and  his  beautifld  aspi- 
rations would  have  resulted  in  something 
better  than  wasted  efforts  and  a  broken 
heart.  He  was  our  James  I.,  with  gifts 
that  made  him  &r  more  estimable  than 
James,  but  only  unhappy  in  the  same  de- 
gree. 

Marie  Antoinette  was,  like  her  ances- 
tress Mary  Stuart,  lovely;  like  her  she 
was  assailed  by  calumnies  that  darkened 
and  blasted  the  career  without  crushing 
the  spirit ;  and  like  her  she  had  to  surren- 
der to  the  blow  of  the  executioner  a  fiiir 
head  fashioned  by  nature  to  gleam  in  per- 
petual sunshine,  yet  fated  to  nash  defiance 
at  the  fiendish  bowlings  of  the  mob. 
Burke's  wild  declamations  have  done  this 
woman  irreparable  injury.  He  has  sur- 
rounded her  with  the  atmosphere  of  his 
own  bad  passions  and  party  hatreds,  and 
it  is  through  that  atmosphere  that  the 
English  are  content  to  view  her.  But 
truly  we  must  take  her  to  our  heart  with- 
out regard  to  the  right  or  the  wrong  of 
the  French  Revolution,  even  as  we  would 
take  Madame  Roland  or  Charlotte  Corday. 
Noble  women,  true  saints  on  this  side  and 
on  that,  what  do  we  care  for  their  politics? 

The  Archduke  Charles  conducted  war 
like  a  oiastcr,  and  wrote  on  it  like  a  mas- 
ter. In  -combating  Napoleon  he  almost 
rose  to  .Ngpoleonic  daring,  Napoleonic 
promptitude,  Napoleonic  fertility  of  re- 
source*. TJie  Austrian  armies,  however, 
were  composed  of  such  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments that  it  was  impossible  to  inspire 
them  with  that  unity  of  purpose  which, 
next  to  NapoloQa^s  own  genius,  hurled 


the  French  on  so  grandly  to  viotory.  It 
is  doubtftil  whether  the  Germans  wiU  ever 
be  a  match  for  the  French  in  war;  bat  if 
ever  a  match  it  will  only  be  when  the 
Germans  are  what  the  French  are — a  na- 
tion. The  marvel  is  not  that  the  arch- 
duke achieved  so  little,  bat  that  he  achieved 
so  much  in  a  wrestle  with  a  demi^ 

Napoleon's  marriage  with  a  prmoess  of 
the  house  of  Austria  was  perhaps  the  most 
monstrous  blunder  he  ever  committed.  It 
gained  him  no  political  advantage,  and  it 
lost  him  the  affection  of  those  who  had 
continued  to  admire  his  genius  in  his  most 
varying  fortunes,  notwithstandinff  his  sins 
against  freedom.  Yet  through  that  blun- 
der his  history  received  one  of  its  few 
touches  of  tenderness  in  the  birth  and  in 
the  early  death  of  Napoleon  II.  The  mo* 
ther  of  this  interesting  youth  was  one  of 
those  poor,  vulgar,  common-place  creatorea 
from  whom  we  shrink  the  more  the  nearer 
to  the  throne  they  are  bom.  But  perhaps 
that  by  contrast  only  draws  her  son  tne 
nearer  to  our  sympathies.  Who  had  ever 
a  more  remarkable  ancestry — Bourbon 
and  Stuart,  and  Hapsburg  and  Bonaparte, 
all  blending  in  his  veins?  If  he  had  suc- 
ceeded his  fiither,  even  a  Duke  de  Fits- 
james  might  have  bowed  the  knee  in  hom- 
age to  him,  as  to  one  who  was  at  once  a 
Stuart  like  himself  and  a  Bourbon  like 
those  for  whom  ho  had  gone  into  exile. 
But  it  was  well  that  an  early  grave  should 
be  his,  and  that  his  fragile,  delicate  nature 
should  not  be  summoned  to  grapple  with 
French  revolutionary  passions.  Thus  was 
the  most  tremendous  tragedy  the  world 
had  ever  witnessed  the  more  complete, 
and  infinitely  the  more  touching.  Y^e 
mourn  for  him  as  David  mourned  §>r  Jon- 
athan, yet  we  would  not  trouble  his  last 
slumbers.  The  universe  would  have  been 
less  beautiful  if  he  had  not  died. 

About  the  time  that  Napoleon  IL  van- 
ished in  his  sweetness  away,  another  de- 
scendant of  Marv  Stuart  grasped  the 
sceptre  to  which  the  babe  Bonaparte  had 
been  bom  amid  the  thunder  of  his  &ther*a 
victories.  Louis  Philippe  was  the  third 
memorable  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  by 
no  means  the  worst  king  that  ever  ruled 
France,  but  he  attempted  more  than  an^ 
other  of  its  kings  to  drive  France  in  a  di- 
rection contrary  to  its  national  and  natur 
ral  character.  This  folly  not  even  the  most 
stupid  and  bitted  of  the  elder  Bourbons 
had  been  guuty  of.  To  force  France  to 
mould  itseff  to  a  meagre  and  narrow  udL 
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itarianism  was  the  long  error  of  Louis 
Philippe's  reiffn.  He  fell  therefore  more 
unregretted  than  if  he  had  committed  the 
most  flagrant  crimes.  Perhaps  as  his 
j&ther  UgaUtk  had  been  ostentatiously 
reckless,  and  had  paid  the  price  of  his  reck- 
lessness to  the  gtiillotine,  Louis  Philippe 
thought  that  he  could  not  cultivate  too 
exclusively  the  prudential  virtues ;  but  if 
be  had  considered  his  Other's  path  as  a 
path  to  be  shunned,  he  might  have  learned 
something  of  adaptation  to  French  peculi- 
arities from  his  ancestor  the  regent,  who, 
however  corrupt,  was  not  more  corrupt 
than  his  times,  and  who  had  exalted  Qual- 
ities flashing  through  his  vices,  to  which 
neither  Louis  XIY^  the  unrivalled  egotist, 
nor  Louis  XY.,  the  unrivalled  sensualist, 
could  pretend. 

If  ]Belgium  is  destined  to  remain  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  and  not  to  be,  as  is 
more  probable,. absorbed  by  France,  its 


rulers,  by  the  marriage  of  Leopold  with 
Louis  Philippe's  daughter,  will  be  descend- 
ants of  Mary  Stuart ;  and  if  they  follow 
the  example  of  Sagacious  statesmanship 
which  Leopold  has  offered  them,  they  may 
raise  Belgium  to  a  political  importance 
equal  to  its  manufacturing  and  conmiercial 
energy. 

The  Duke  d'Enghien's  mother  was  sis- 
ter to  the  Duke  of  Orieans,  citizen  Egalite. 
That  poor  murdered  prince  thus  sweUs  our 
long  and  Ulustrious  list.  With  him  let  it 
for  the  present  close. 

These  memoranda  have  been  drawn  up 
from  most  imperfect  materials,  and  those 
more  learned  than  I  in  royal  and  other 
genealogies  may  be  able  to  detect  both 
omissions  and  inaccuracies.  But  where  I, 
from  no  skill  in  workmanship,  but  merely 
from  the  frillness  of  my  heart,  have  raised 
a  cairn  of  rude  stones,  may  others  build  a 
temjde. 


•  ^ 
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MoBB  than  thirty  years  ago,  The  Quar- 
terly Review  and  Sir  Waiter  Scott  ex- 
cited a  new  interest  in  these  works,  by 
their  strong  recommendations.  At  that 
time  they  were  reprinted  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  had  our  first  copies,  which 
were  worn  out,  borrowed,  vanished.  Then 
another  copy  in  octavo,  containing  aU  in 
one  volume,  came  into  our  possession. 
This  was  too  heavy,  and  from  long  use  is 
now  in  tatters.  Then  a  set,  in  pretty  little 
volumes,  came  from  England — ^Dut  this  has 
nearly  disappeared.  We  have  often 
thought  of  publishing  a  good  edition,  each 
volume  to  contain  one  of  the  novels,  and 
are  very  glad  that  Messrs.  Bunco  & 
Brother,  of  New- York,   (as  appears  by 


*  Pride  and  Prejudice;  Sense  and  SentibiUty; 
Emma;  Narihanger  Abbey ;  Perswuum;  Mam^fiM 
Park. 


their  advertisement  in  K'o.  568),  have  be- 

fun  to  do  so,  by  issuing  Pride  and  Prejup 
ice. 

To  the  delightful  society  created  by  this 
author,  we  shall  be  glad  to  introduce  all 
our  readers.  How  many  hours  of  weari- 
ness, sickness  and  anxiety  have  been 
soothed  for  us  by  these  people.  Elizabeth 
Bennet  is  a  dear  friend — ^and  for  her  sake 
as  well  as  his  own  we  respect  Mr.  Darcy, 
after  she  has  corrected  and  improved  hinou 
His  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennet,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Collins  have  other  kinds  of  in- 
terest. We  have  read  the  whdie  series 
twenty  times,  and  should  like  to  read  it 
again  now.  But  we  must  wait  for  some 
half  sickness  which  needs  recreation ;  and 
then,  unable  to  read  the  new  novels,  we 
turn  to  these  or  to  the  Waverlys.  And 
perhaps  we  like  these  better  than  even  Sir 
Walter's.  We  oopy  a  Biographical  notice, 
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which  originally  appeared  in  a  posthnmous 
work,  probably  Northanger  Abbey. 

Biographical  Nottcb  or  Miss  Jane  Austen, 

OrigindUy  issued,  we  OUnk,  with  Kor&umger  Abbeys 

after  her  deaOu 

The  following  pages  are  the  production 
of  a  pen  which  has  already  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  public.  And  when  the  public,  which 
has  not  been  insensible  to  the  merits  of 
"Sense  and  Sensibility,"  "Pride  and  Pre- 
judice," "Mansfield  Park,"  and  "Emma," 
shall  be  informed  that  the  hand  which 
guided  that  pen  is  now  mouldering  in  the 
grave,  perhaps  a  brief  account  of  Jane 
Austen  will  be  read  with  a  kindlier  senti- 
ment than  simple  curiosity. 

Short  and  easy  will  be  the  task  of  the 
mere  biographer.  A  life  of  usefulness, 
literature,  and  religion,  was  not  by  any 
means  a  life  of  events.  To  those  who  la- 
ment their  irreparable  loss,  it  is  consola- 
tory to  think  that,  as  she  never  deserved 
disapprobation,  so,  in  the  circle  of  her 
family  and  friends,  she  never  met  reproof; 
that  her  wishes  were  not  only  reasonable, 
but  gratified ;  and  that  to  the  little  disap- 
pointments incidental  to  human  life  was 
never  added,  even  for  a  moment,  an 
abatement  of  good  will  from  any  who 
knew  her. 

Jane  Austen  was  bom  on  the  16th  of 
December,  1775,  at  Steventon,  in  the 
county  of  Hants.  Her  father  was  rector 
of  that  parish  upwards  of  forty  years. 
There  he  resided  m  the  conscientious  and 
unassisted  discharge  of  his  ministerial  du- 
ties, until  he  was  turned  of  seventy  years. 
Then,  he  retired  with  his  wife,  our  au- 
thoress, and  her  sister,  to  Bath  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  a  period  of  about  four 
years.  Being  not  only  a  profound  scholar, 
but  possessing  a  most  exquisite  taste  in 
every  species  of  literature,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  his  daughter  Jane  should,  at  a 
very  early  age,  have  become  sensible  to 
the  charms  of  style,  and  enthusiastic  in 
the  cultivation  of  her  own  language.  On 
the  death  of  her  father,  she  removed,  with 
her  mother  and  sister,  for  a  short  time,  to 
Southampton,  and  finally,  in  1809,  to  the 
pleasant  village  of  Chawton,  in  the  same 
county.  From  this  place,  she  sent  into 
the  world  those  novels,  which,  by  many, 
have  been  placed  on  the  same  shelf  as  the 
works  of  a  D'Arblay  and  an  Edgeworth, 
Some  of  these  novels  had  been  the  gradual 


performances  of  her  previous  Kfe.  For 
though  in  composition  she  was  equally 
rapid  and  correct,  yet  an  invincible  di^ 
trust  of  her  own  judgment  induced  her  to 
withhold  her  works  from  the  publio,  till 
time  and  many  perusals  had  satisfied  her 
that  the  charm  of  recent  comi>osition  was 
dissolved.  The  natural  confltitntion,  the 
regular  habits,  the  quiet  and  happy  ocoor 
pations,  of  our  authoress,  seemed  to  pro- 
mise a  long  succession  of  amusement  to 
the  public,  and  a  gradual  increase  of  repi:^ 
tation  to  herself  But  the  symptoms  of  a 
decay,  deep  and  incurable,  began  to  show 
themselves  in  the  commencement  of  1816. 
Her  decline  was  at  first  deceitfully  slow ; 
and  until  the  spring  of  this  present  year, 
those  who  knew  their  happiness  to  be  in- 
volved in  her  existence  could  not  endure 
to  despair.  But  in  the  month  of  May, 
1817,  It  was  found  advisable  that  she 
should  be  removed  to  Winchester  for  the 
benefit  of  constant  medical  aid,  which 
none  even  then  dared  to  hope  would  be 
permanently  beneficial.  She  supported, 
during  two  months,  all  the  varying  pain, 
irksomcness,  and  tedium,  attendant  on  de- 
caying nature,  with  more  than  resignation, 
with  a  truly  elastic  cheerfulness.  She  re- 
tained her  faculties,  her  memory,  her  fiincy, 
her  temper,  and  her  affections,  warm, 
clear,  and  unimpaired,  to  the  last.  Neither 
her  love  of  God  nor  of  her  fellow-creaturea 
flagged  for  a  moment.  She  made  a  point 
of  receiving  the  sacrament  before  excess- 
ive bodily  weakness  might  have  rendered 
her  perception  unequal  to  her  wishes. 
She  i^Tote  whilst  she  could  hold  a  pen,  and 
with  a  pencil  when  a  pen  had  become  too 
laborious.  The  day  preceding  her  death 
she  composed  some  stanzas  replete  with 
fancy  and  vigor.  Her  last  voluntary 
speech  conveyed  thanks  to  her  medical 
attendant ;  and  to  the  final  question  asked 
of  her,  purporting  to  know  her  wants,  she 
replied :  "1  want  nothing  but  death.*' 

She  expired  shortly  after,  on  Friday, 
the  18th  of  July,  1817,  in  the  arms  of  her 
sister,  who,  as  well  as  the  relater  of  these 
events,  feels  too  surely  that  they  shall  never 
look  upon  her  like  a^ain. 

Jane  Austen  was  buried  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1817,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Winchester,  which,  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  its  mighty  dead,  does  not  contain  the 
ashes  of  a  brighter  genius  or  a  sincerer 
Christian. 

Of  personal  attractions  she  possessed  % 
considerable  share.    Her  stature  was  thai 
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of  true  elegance.  It  could  not  have  been 
increased  without  exceeding  the  middle 
height.  Her  carriage  and  deportment 
were  quiet,  yet  graceful.  Her  features 
were  separately  good.  Their  assemblage 
produced  an  unrivalled  expression  of  that 
clieerfulness,  sensibility,  and  benevolence, 
which  were  her  real  characteristics.  Her 
complexion  was  of  the  finest  texture.  It 
might  with  truth  be  said,  that  her  eloquent 
blood  spoke  through  her  modest  cheek. 
Iler  voice  Avas  extremely  sweet.  She  de- 
livered herself  with  fluency  and  precision. 
Indeed,  she  was  formed  for  elegant  and 
rational  society,  excelling  in  conversation 
as  much  as  in  composition.  In  the  present 
age,  it  is  hazardous  to  mention  accom- 

Elishments.  Our  authoress  would  proba- 
ly  have  been  inferior  to  few  in  such  ac- 
quirements, had  she  not  been  so  superior 
to  most  in  higher  things.  She  had  not 
only  an  excellent  taste  for  drawing,  but, 
in  her  earlier  days,  evinced  great  power 
of  hand  in  the  management  of  the  pencil. 
Her  own  musical  attainments  she  held 
very  cheap.  Twenty  years  ago,  they 
would  have  been  thought  more  of,  and 
twenty  years  hence,  many  a  parent  will 
expect  her  daughter  to  be  applauded  for 
meaner  performances.  She  was  fond  of 
dancing,  and  excelled  in  it.  It  remains 
now  to  add  a  few  observations  on  that 
which  her  friends  deemed  more  important ; 
on  those  endowments  which  sweetened 
every  hour  of  their  lives. 

If  there  be  an  opinion  current  in  the 
world,  that  perfect  placidity  of  temper  is 
not  reconcilable  to  the  most  lively  imagi- 
nation and  the  keenest  relish  for  wit,  such 
an  opinion  will  be  rejected  for  ever  by 
those  who  have  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  the  authoress  of  the  following 
work.  Though  the  frailties,  foibles,  and 
follies  of  others  could  not  escape  her  im- 
mediate detection,  yet  even  on  their  vices 
did  she  never  trust  herself  to  comment 
with  unkindness.  The  affectation  of  can- 
dor is  not  uncommon :  but  she  had  no  af- 
fectation. Faultless  herself,  as  nearly  as 
human  nature  can  be,  she  always  sought 
in  the  faults  of  others,  something  to  ex- 
cuse, to  forgive  or  forget.  Where  ex- 
tenuation was  impossible  she  had  a  sure 
refuge  in  silence.  She  never  uttared  either 
a  hasty,  a  silly,  or  a  severe  expression.  In 
short,  her  temper  was  as  polished  as  her 
wit.  Nor  were  her  manners  mferior  to 
temper.  They  were  of  the  happiest  kind. 
No  one  could  be  often  in  her  company 


without  feeling  a  strong  desire  of  obtain- 
ing her  friendship,  and  cherishing  a  hope 
of  having  obtained  it.  She  was  tranquil 
without  reserve  or  stiffness ;  and  commu- 
nicative without  intrusion  or  self-sufficien- 
cy. She  became  an  authoress  entirely 
from  t&ste  and  inclination.  Neither  the 
hope  o/  fame  nor  profit  mixed  with  her 
early  n^otives.  Most  of  her  works,  as  be- 
fore observed,  were  composed  many  yeaia 
previous  to  their  publication.  It  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  that  her  friends,  whose 
partiality  she  suspected, whilst  she  honored 
their  judgment,  could  prevail  on  her  to 
pubhsh  her  first  work.  Nay,  so  persuaded 
was  she  that  its  sale  would  not  repay  the 
expense  of  publication,  that  she  actually 
made  a  reserve  from  her  very  moderate 
income  to  meet  the  expected  loss.  She 
could  scarcely  believe  what  she  termed 
her  ^eat  good  fortune,  when  "Sense  and 
Sensibility"  produced  a  clear  profit  of 
about  £150.  Few  so  gifted  were  so  truly 
unpretending.  She  regarded  the  above 
sum  as  a  prodigious  recompense  for  that 
which  had  cost  her  nothing.  Her  readers, 
perhaps,  will  wonder  that  such  a  work 
produced  so  little  at  a  time  when  some 
other  authors  have  received  more  guineas 
than  they  have  written  lines.  The  works 
of  our  authoress,  however,  may  live  as  long 
as  those  Avhich  have  burst  on  the  world 
with  more  eclat.  But  the  public  has  not 
been  unjust ;  and  our  authoress  was  fer 
from  thinking  it  so.  Most  gratifying  to 
her  was  the  applause  which,  from  time  to 
time,  reached  her  ears  from  those  who 
were  competent  to  discriminate.  Still,  in 
spite  of  such  applause,  so  much  did  she 
shrink  from  notoriety,  that  no  accumula- 
tion of  fame  would  have  induced  her,  had 
she  lived,  to  afiix  her  name  to  any  pro- 
ductions of  her  pen.  In  the  bosom  of  her 
own  fiimily  she  talked  of  them  freely, 
thankfid  for  praise,  open  to  remark,  and 
submissive  to  criticism.  But  in  public  she 
turned  away  ftom  any  allusion  to  the 
character  of  an  authoress.  She  read  aloud 
with  very  great  taste  and  effect.  Her 
own  works,  probably,  were  never  heard 
to  so  much  advantage  as  from  her  own 
mouth ;  for  she  partook  largely  in  all  the 
best  gifts  of  the  comic  muse.  She  was  a 
warm  and  judicious  admirer  of  landscape, 
both  in  nature  and  on  canvas.  At  a  very 
early  age,  she  was  enamored  of  Gilpin  on 
the  Picturesque ;  and  she  seldom  changed 
her  opinions  either  on  books  or  men. 
Her  reading  was  very  extensive  in  his- 
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toiy  and  belles-lettres ;  and  her  memory 
extremely  tenacious.  Her  fitvorite  moral 
writers  were  Johnson  in  prose,  and  Cow- 
per  in  verse.  It  is  diffionit  to  say  at  what 
affe  she  was  not  intimately  acquainted 
Vith  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  best  es- 
says and  novels  in  the  English  lanraage. 
Richardson's  power  of  creating  and  pre- 
serving the  consistency  of  his  characters, 
as  particularly  exemplified  in  ^^Sir  Oharles 
Grandison,"  gratified  the  natural  discrimi- 
nation of  her  mind,  whilst  her  taste  se- 
cured her  from  the  errors  of  his  prolix 
style  and  tedious  narrative.  She  did  not 
rank  any  work  of  Fielding  quite  so  high. 
Without  the  slightest  affectation  she  re- 
coiled from  every  thing  gross.  Neither 
nature,  wit,  nor  humor,  could  make 
her  amends  for  so  very  low  a  scale  of 
morals. 
Her   power   of   inventing   characters 


seems  to  have  been  intuitive,  and  idmost 
unlimited.  She  drew  from  nature ;  but, 
whatever  may  have  been  surmised  to  the 
coptrary,  never  firom  individuals. 

The  stvle  of  her  fimiiliar  correspondence 
was  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  of  her 
novels.  Every  thing  came  finished  from 
her  pen ;  for  on  all  subjects  she  had  ideas 
as  clear  as  her  expressions  were  well  chos- 
en. It  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  say 
that  she  never  dispatched  a  note  or  letter 
unworthy  of  publication. 

One  trait  only  remains  to  be  touched 
on.  It  makes  all  others  unimnortant. 
She  was  thoroughly  religious  and  aevout ; 
fearful  of  giving  offense  to  Grod,  and  inca- 
pable of  feeling  it  towards  any  fellow-crea- 
ture. On  serious  subjects  she  was  well  in- 
structed, both  by  reading  and  meditation, 
and  her  opinions  accorded  strictly  with 
those  of  our  Established  Church. 


•  m  • 
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Mb.  G.  H.  Lewes  has  witten  a  very  good 
and  very  interesting  Zd/e  of  Ooet/ie.  He 
has  brought  eminent  qualifications  to  this 
task ;  for  though  he  is  an  intense  admirer 
of  his  hero,  and  indeed  may  be  ranked 
among  the  Goethe-idolators,  he  has  acute- 
nesa,  discrimination,  and  good  sense. 
Hence,  though  he  places  Goethe  at  the 
head  of  modem  poets,  he  freely  allows 
that  he  is  destitute  of  dramatic  power. 
Though  he  has  unbounded  admiration  for 
WilMm  Meister^B  Lehrjahre,  he  condemns 
the  Wdndefjahre  of  the  same  personage 
as  incoherent,  ill-written,  and  even  dull. 
Though  he  admires  Ihust  as  the  summit 
of  poetry,  wisdom,  and  wit,  he  can  not 
give  himself  up  to  find  in  the  wild  dreams 
and  fantastical  assemblage  of  characters 

*  The  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe,  with  Sketchet  of 
his  Age  and  Contemporaries^  from  ptMisked  amd  im- 
jpMiihed  sources.  By  G.  H.  Lewes,  Author  of  the 
Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  Two  Yols. 
STa    London:  David  Nutt    1855, 


which  form  the  Second  Part  of  FoMMi^  the 
profound  symbolism  which  throws  some 
of  his  countrymen  into  raptures.  Though 
he  considers  Goethe  as  a  great  man  of- 
science,  as  well  as  a  great  poet,  he  founds 
his  claim  on  his  views  in  osteology  and 
botany,  and  frankly  condemns  those  opti- 
cal fancies  which  the  author  regarded  as 
utterly  subversive  of  Newton's  optical 
discoveries;  and  which  Hegel,  after  his 
oracular  &shion,  has  pronounced  to  be  iii> 
fiillibly  true.  TVith  all  these  admissions, 
however,  it  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Lewes 
goes  no  small  lengths  in  advocating  the 
rightness  and  fitness  of  almost  all  thit 
Goethe  did  and  said.  That  a  biographer 
should  have  this  zealous  feeling  in  &vor  of 
his  subjeot,  is  of  great  use  in  making  his 
work  uvely  and  significant,  and  is  not 
otherwise  than  commendable — ^if  the  feel- 
ing be  kept  within  moderate  bounds.  We  - 
are  not  at  all  desirous  of  maintaining  that 
Mr.  Lewes  has  transgressed  those  bounds ; 
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but  it  may  be  allowed  us,  in  the  way  of 
caution  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
peruse  this  work,  (which  we  by  all  means 
recommend  them  to  do,)  to  point  out 
some  of  those  passages  where  an  impartial 
judge  would  perhaps  doubt  the  justice  of 
m r.  Lewi's  conclusions.  We  take  them 
at  random,  as  they  come. 

All  who  feel  an  interest  in  German 
literature  arc  familiar  with  the  story  of 
Goethe's  youth-romance  at  Sesenheim. 
The  brilliant  youn^  man,  then  residing  at 
Strasburg  for  study,  was  taken  by  a  fel- 
low-student to  visit  the  pastor  of  Sesen- 
heim ;  whom,  with  his  two  daughters,  he 
£>rthwith  determined  to  be  an  exact  re- 
viral  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Olivia, 
and  Sopliia.  In  a  very  short  time,  Fred- 
erika,  the  Sophia  of  the  family,  and  Goethe 
felt  the  tenderest  sentiments  towards  each 
other,  and  spent  the  happy  hours  to  which 
such  feelings,  in  the  undisturbed  seclusion 
of  a  rural  home,  may  lead.  As  is  common  in 
such  histories,  the  matter  was  much  more 
serious  on  the  woman's  than  on  the  man's 
side.  Goethe,  though  undoubtedly  deeply 
touched,  did  not  intend  to  marry.  Yet  he 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  her  after 
his  return  to  Strasburg ;  and  her  mother, 
probably  hoping  to  revive  the  dying  flame, 
took  her  to  that  city.  Vain  in  such  cases 
the  plans  of  mothers  and  the  charms  of 
daughters  I  Frederika's  picturesque  pro- 
vincial costume,  which  had  made  her  look 
like  a  wood-nymph  among  the  groves  of 
Sesenheim,  seemed  rustic  ana  vulgar 
among  the  £a8hionable  belles  of  Stras- 
burg. 

She  left  Strasburg,  marriage  with  Goethe 
more  than  ever  a  vanished  vision.  But, 
notwithstanding — ^who  would  have  wished 
it  otherwise  if  ma  did  not  ? — she  was  true 
to  him  in  heart.  Eight  years  afterwards, 
he  again  saw  both  her  and  another  of  his 
youthful  loves,  Lili.  Lili  was  married  to 
"a  worthy,   sensible  fellow — rich,  well 

E laced  in  the  world,"  and  was  already  a 
appy  mother.  But  Frederika,  though 
she  made  not  the  slightest  attempt,  he 
says,  to  re-kindle  in  his  bosom  the  cinders 
of  love,  and  treated  him  only  like  an  old 
acquaintance,  never  became  the  wife  of 
another.  She  who  had  loved  Goethe,  she 
said  aftemvards,  could  not  entertain  any 
inferior  affection.  It  is  only  justice  to 
Goethe  to  remark,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  much  comforted  and  relieved,  as 
every  man  of  kindly  nature  must  have 


been,  at  thb  condonation  on  the  part  ot 
one  whom  he  knew  that  he  had  iiyured. 

But  a  question  whidi  naturally  arises  is^ 
what  we  ere  to  think  of  Goethe,  with  r^ 
ference  to  this  passage  of  his  life ;  or,  ra» 
ther,  what  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  would  have 
us  think.  In  his  remarks  on  this  subject, 
(i.  p.  144,)  he  says,  in  his  impetuous  way, 
"  I  will  not  suppose  the  reaaer  a  dupe  to 
the  cant  about  'fitlsehood  to  genius."' 
And  yet  his  own  excuse  or  explanation  of 
this  matter  amounts  precisely  to  this :  that 
if  Goethe  had  marriea  Frederika,  he  would 
have  been  £ilse  to  his  genius ;  which  he 
illustrates  further  by  arguing  that  ^^  there 
is  an  antagonism  between  domesticity  and 
genius,"  Happily,  we  have  only,  in  this 
country,  to  enumerate  the  greatest  names 
of  our  own  times  to  see  how  baseless  is  this 
plea.  What  does  Mr.  Lewes  3ay  to  the 
antagonism  of  domesticity  and  genius  in 
the  cases  of  Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
Orabbe  ?  not  to  mention  the  greatest 
poets,  historians,  zoologists,  chemists,  a^ 
tronomers,  mathematicians,  now  living 
among  us,  whose  names  crowd  upon  us  in 
rich  profusion.  Cant,  indeed  I — ^the  talk 
of  this  antagonism  of  genius  and  domes- 
ticity. 

To  go  on  to  another  of  Goethe's  rela- 
tions to  women — his  oonnection  with 
Christiana  Yulpius,  who  afterwards  be- 
came his  wife,  long  after  she  had  borne 
him  a  son.  He  was  married  to  her,  as  has 
often  been  said,  duriag  the  cannonade  of 
the  battle  of  Jena ;  a  statement  which  Mr. 
Lewes,  with  laudable  accuracy,  contra^ 
diets,  seeing  that  the  marriage  took  plaoe 
five  days  after  the  battle.  J^  to  this  coof 
nection,  though  Mr.  Lewes  allows  that  it 
gave  great  offense,  and  raised  a  groat 
scandal  at  Weimar,  he  still  holds  that 
there  was,  even  from  the  first,  a  bright 
side  of  this  dark  episode,  of  which,  indeed, 
we  dare  not  mention  all  the  dark  shadeSL 
"It  gave  him  the  joys  of  paternity,  for 
which  his  heart  yearned,  it  gave  oim  a 
fidthful  and  devoted  affection.  It  gave 
him  one  to  look  after  his  domestic  exist- 
ence, and  it  gave  him  a  peace  in  that  ex- 
istence which  hitherto  he  had  sought  in 
vain."  And  in  his  title  to  this  chapter,  he 
points  out  this  acccount  of  the  matter  as 
an  inquiry,  "  How  &r  a  poet  is  justified  in 
disregarding  the  conventional  proprieties 
of  his  age  ?" 

Mr.  Lewes  is  very  indignant  with  those 
who  have  spoken  of  Goethe  as  an  immo* 
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ral  writer.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  read- 
ers in  this  country  will  cease  to  think  that 
concubinage  is  an  immoral  practice  ;  and 
even  that  the  familiar  introdurtion  of  it 
into  works  of  fiction,  without  any  note  of 
repugnance  or  condemnation,  is  a  mode  of 
writing  un&vorable  to  morality.  The  ad- 
mirers of  his  "objective"  poetry  will  tell 
us  that  it  is  not  the  poet's  business  to  con- 
demn.  But  to  this  we  reply,  that,  how- 
ever "objective"  a  poet  may  be,  it  i8  his 
business  not  to  dwell  upon  vice  and  unre- 
gulated passion  as  a  mmiiiar  matter-of- 
course  tiling.  Shakspeare  does  not  do  so. 
The  impetuous  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
is  accompanied  by  the  moralizing  voice, 
in  order  that  it  may  have  our  sympathy : 

^  For  by  your  leaves  yoa  shall  not  stay  alone, 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one." 

Goethe,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  dwell 
with  complacent  alacrity  upon  such  con- 
nections, and  even  invents  them  in  spite 
of  history.  He  knew,  as  Mr.  Lewes  allows, 
that  Egmont  had  a  wife  and  children ; 
yet  even  in  describing  the  events  which 
led  to  his  execution,  he  omits  all  mention 
of  them,  and  gives  us  numerous  and  ela- 
borate scenes  with  a  mistress.  In  Wit- 
helm  Meister^  the  rich  young  merchant  is 
represented  as  living  with  an  actress ;  and 
the  details  given  of  their  menage  are  curi- 
ously minute.  In  the  Elective  Affinities^ 
not  only  are  such  artangements  introduced 
as  matters  of  course,  but  there  is  a  curious 
part  of  the  work  in  which  a  love-passage 
between  husband  and  wife  is  made  a  very 
improper  proceeding,  and  is  represented 
Bs  sonietliing  of  which  they  are  and  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  ashamed;  while  their 
two  friends,  whose  love  is  not  degraded 
by  human  ties,  are  proud  of  their  happi- 
ness ;  and  this  husband  and  wife,  it  may 
bo  added,  are  persons  who  have  made  a 
marriage  of  affection,  after  having  been, 
each  ot  them,  united  to  another  in  a  mar- 
riage of  convenience.  Probably  those  who 
recollect  how  many  similar  passages  there 
are  in  Goethe's  writings,  wUl  not  wonder 
at  the  charge  of  immorality  being  made 
by  English  readers. 

There  is  one  other  of  the  charges  made 
against  Goethe  which  also  excites  Mr. 
Lewes's  indignation :  he  is  accused  of  be- 
ing irreligious.  Here  again  we  doubt 
whether  the  usual  defense  will  produce 
general  conviction.  For  if  irreverent 
phrases  are  used  by  the  poet,  it  is  no  suf- 


ficient reply  to  say  that  they  are  put  in 
the  mouths  of  irreverent  characters.  Pro- 
fanity is  not,  any  more  than  pruriency, 
excused  by  its  dramatic  propriety.  The 
very  presentation  of  such  thoughts  to  the 
mind  is  a  moral  injury;  and  a  religioiifl 
and  pure-minded  writer  will  not  use  their 
language,  whatever  be  the  excuse.  We 
will  not  dwell  upon  this  sul^cct  any  fur- 
ther than  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Lewes't 
own  account  of  Goethe's  belief  in  the  doe- 
ing  period  of  his  life  will  appear  to  many 
persons  reason  enough  why  ho  can  not  be 
reckoned  a  Christian  or  a  religious  man, 
in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Faust, 
in  the  Second  Part  of  that  drama,  where 
he  is  drawing  near  his  end,  says  (Mr. 
Lowes  is  the  translator),  ii  434 :  ^^  Ifow  I 
take  things  wisely  and  soberly;  I  Imow 
enough  of  this  liie,  and  of  the  world  to 
come  we  have  no  clear  prospect.  A  fool 
is  he  who  directs  his  bunkine  eyes  that 
way^  and  imagines  creatures  uke  himself 
above  the  clouds!  Let  him  stand  firm, 
and  look  around  him  here :  the  world  ia 
not  dumb  to  the  man  of  real  sense.  What 
need  is  there  for  him  to  sweep  eternity  f 
All  he  can  know  lies  within  iiis  grasp.** 
"These  concluding  words,"  Mr.  Lewes 
adds,  '*  contain  Goethe's  own  philosophy.'* 
But  for  our  own  parts,  we  confess  we 
are  not  prepared  to  press  these  words  so 
far  as  Mr.  Lewes  does,  into  evidence  of 
Goethe's  own  opinions.  The  Philosophy 
of  Life  is  so  obscure  a  theme  that  a  poet 
may  well  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing dramatic  experiments  in  his  reflec- 
tions on  that  subject.  And  in  like  man* 
ner,  we  may  say  that  the  Philosophy  of 
Nature  is  so  dark  and  ambiguous  in  its 
general  aspect,  that  we  must  not  readily 
condemn  any  view  as  irreligious  becaoae 
it  differs  from  those  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed.  We  would  apply  this 
remark  especially  to  Goethe's  views  on 
the  great  physiological  question  of  his 
time— the  question  agitated  betweed  Oli- 
vier and  Geoffrey  St.  Uilaire ;  one  of  whom 
advocated  the  principle  of  the  conditum 
of  existence^  vulgarly  called  the  principle 
of  final  causes^  and  the  other  the  pnn* 
ciple  of  t?ie  unity  of  plan.  No  one,  we 
conceive,  who  has  attended  to  the  pro- 
gress of  physiological  science,  can  doubt 
that  both  these  principles  are  real,  both 
true.  No  one  can  doubt  that  'the  old  ar« 
gnment  of  final  causes,  which  Socratee* 
used,  which  moved  Galen  to  enthusiasm, 
which  led  Harvey  to  the  circulation  of  the 
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blood,  which  enabled  Cuvier  to  recall  into 
visible  form  hundreds  of  extinct  animals 
— ^no  one  can  doubt  that  this  is  a  real 
principle.  No  one  can  doubt  that  we  can 
reason,  as  in  these  cases  discoverers  have 
reasoned,  from  the  intention  of  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  world,  in  spite  of  St.  Hilaire's 
exclamation,  "I  can  not  ascribe  to  God 
any  intention."  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  there  be,  in  the  structure  of  animals, 
much  of  which  we  see  the  use,  and  can 
explain  the  existence  of  by  its  use,  there 
is  also  much  of  which  we  see  no  use ;  and 
which  we  arc  led,  by  a  large  survey  of 
nature,  to  ascribe  to  the  unity  of  plan^ 
on  which  animals  are  constructed,  and  not 
to  their  special  requirements.  It  was  the 
indication  of  this  unity  of  plan  with  which 
Goethe  was  especially  delighted.  Mr. 
Lewes  relates  the  remarkable  anecdote 
that,  in  1830,  when  some  of  Goethe's 
friends  went  to  him,  and  began  to  exclaim 
about  the  explosion  which  had  taken  place 
in  Paris,  they  found  him  quite  ready  with 
his  interest  and  his  sympathy ;  till  getting 
bewildered  by  the  way  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed this  feeling,  they  at  length  dis- 
covered that  the  explosion  which  he  meant 
was  not  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  but  the  decided  outbreak  of  the 
antagonism  between  Cuvier  and  St.  Hi- 
laire.  To  Goethe's  speculations  in  pursuit 
of  this  unity  of  plan,  belong  his  discovery 
of  the  intermaxillary  sutures  in  man,  it 
having  been  previously  supposed  that  the 
absence  of  these  sutures  was  a  distinction 
between  man  and  other  animals.  To  the 
same  speculations  belong  the  resolution  of 
the  skull  into  a  certain  number  of  verte- 
brae, which  Oken  afterwards  made  the 
ground  of  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against 
Goethe ;  and  to  the  same  line  of  specula- 
tion belong  the  poet's  striking  ideas  con- 
cerning the  metamorphosis  of  plants^ 
which  no  has  urged  eloquently  and  effect- 
ively, and  which  are  now  generally 
adopted. 

As  connected  with  this  subject,  we  may 
mention  a  charming  trait  in  the  beautiful 
friendship  which  existed  between  Goethe 
and  Schiller  :  the  IHoscuri^  the  divine 
twin-stars  of  German  literature.  Goethe, 
in  his  Morphologie^  has  ^ven  an  account 
how  this  mendship  was  at  first  in  danger 
of  being  marred  by  the  intervention  of 
this  very  subject,  the  metamorphosis  of 
plants.  Full  of  the  conviction  of  the  unity 
of  all  vegetable  nature,  and  yet  believing 
that  he  dealt  with  iacts  alone,  and  detest- 


ing the  very  name  of  Idca^  Goethe  tried 
to  convince  Schiller,  who  dwelt  in  a  region 
of  ideas,  and  regarded  fi^^ts  as  worth  no- 
thing, except  so  fiir  as  they  could  be  re- 
duced to  the  dominion  of  Ideas.  "I  ex- 
pounded to  him,"  says  Goethe,  "  the 
metamorphosis  of  plants,  drawing  on  pa- 
per for  him,  as  I  proceeded,  a  magram, 
to  represent  that  general  form  of  a  plant 
which  shows  itself  in  so  many  and  so  va- 
rious transformations.  Schiller  attended 
and  understood;  and  accepting  the  ex- 
planation, he  said,  4his  is  not  Observa- 
tion, but  an  Idea.'  I  replied,"  add« 
Goethe,  "with  some  degree  of  irritation, 
for  the  point  which  separated  us  was  most 
luminously  marked  by  this  expression; 
but  I  smothered  my  vexation,  and  merely 
said,  '  I  was  happy  to  find  that  I  had  got 
ideas  i^dthout  knowing  it ;  nay,  that  I  saw 
them  before  my  eyes.'  "  Mr.  Lewes  ap- 
pears hardly  to  have  caught  the  point  of 
this  ironical  retort  of  Goethe.  He  trans- 
lates— "  answered  that  I  had  ideas  with- 
out knowing  it,  and  to  be  able  to  contenor 
plate  them  with  my  own  eyes."  But  the 
absurdity  which  Goethe  implied  was,  that 
ideas,  purely  mental  forms,  had  turned 
out  to  be  certain  visible  marks  on  paper ; 
that  he  saw  them  with  his  eyes^  and  not 
with  his  mind,  as  Plato  woijdd  say;  not 
that  he  saw  them  with  his  own  eyes  rather 
than  another's.  The  conclusion  of  the 
narrative  is  delightful.  They  went  on 
with  mutual  explanations,  and  became  in- 
timate and  lastmg  friends.  *'  And  thus,'* 
adds  the  poet,  "  by  means  of  that  mighty 
and  interminable  controversy  between 
subject  and  object,  we  two  concluded  an 
alliance  which  remained  unbroken,  and 
produced  much  benefit  to  ourselves  and 
others." 

Mr.  Lewes,  as  we  have  said,  does  not 
claim  for  Goethe  the  character  of  a  great 
dramatic  writer.  Indeed  it  seems  to  us 
that,  in  this  respect,  he  has  hardly  done 
the  poet  justice.  For  instance,  he  de- 
scribes the  Iphigenia  as  not  a  drama,  but 
a  dramatic  poem.  He  gives  a  very  good 
analytical  parallel  of  Goethe's  play  and 
the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides;  and  shows 
very  forcibly  how  the  German  writer  has 
missed  almost  all  the  striking  situations 
and  turns  which  the  Greek  dramatist  had 
brought  out.  But  he  does  not  sufiSciently 
notice  that  which  is  the  great  feature  of 
interest  in  Goethe's  play,  and  which  really 
is  very  dramatic,  though  perhaps  not  very 
Greek — namely,  the  ascendency  which  the 
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mental  culture  and  fefined  manners,  as 
well  as  the  lofty  spirit,  of  the  captive 
Iphigenia  obtains  over  the  barbarian  sov* 
ereign  Thoas,  so  that  he  looks  up  to  her 
as  a  superior  being.  The  development  of 
this  feeling  in  a  most  skillful  and  poetical 
manner  gives  an  inexpressible  charm  to 
this  play.  In  the  same  way  the  Torquato 
Tasao^  which  Mr.  Lewes  describes  as  '^  a 
series  of  faultless  lines,  but  no  drama," 
has  really  a  wonderful  power  of  depiction, 
exhibited  in  the  manner  in  which  Tas- 
flo's  madness  gains  graduall^r  upon  him, 
producing,  not  incoherent  images  and 
thoughts,  but  a  vehement,  continuous 
yearning  after  the  scenes  of  his  youth, 
which  gathers  nutriment  from  all  present 
fiicts  and  fancies.  We  are,  however,  very 
readv  to  add  that  Mr.  Lewes's  criticism 
on  these,  as  on  other  of  Goethe^s  works, 
is  very  able  and  discriminating;  though 
perhaps  many  readers,  who  will  enjov  the 
biography,  may  think  that  these  critical 
eiccursuaea  occupy  too  much  space  in  the 
book. 

There  is  one  such  excursus  introduced 
apropos  of  Fcmst^  which  certainly  does 
appear  to  us  somewhat  too  fine-drawn, 
l^e  object  is  to  prove  the  inadequacy  of 
all  translation  of^ poetry;  but  what  Mr. 
Lewes  really  does  prove  is,  what  no  one 
will  contest,  that  no  translation  can  be 
identical  with  the  original.  To  illustrate 
this,  he  takes  several  passages  of  English 
poetry,  and  altering  them  K>r  the  worse, 
says  that,  so  altered,  they  are  still  as  near 
to  the  genuine  form  as  the  best  transla- 
tions are  to  the  original.  Thus  he  takes 
a  verse  of  an  old  ballad  which  *^  haunted" 
Scott. 

*^  The  dews  of  night  began  to  fall, 
The  moon,  sweet  r^nt  of  the  sky, 
Silvered  the  walls  of  Gamnor  Hall, 
And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby." 

"This  verse,"  he  says,  "he  will  re- 
arrange as  a  translator  would  rearrange 
it:" 

«  The  nightly  dews  commenced  to  fall. 
The  moon,  whose  empire  is  the  skjr. 
Shone  on  the  sides  of  domoor  Ilall, 
And  all  the  oaks  that  stood  thereby." 

Here,  he  cries,  is  a  verse  which  certain* 
ly  would  never  have  "  haunted  any  one :" 
uid  therefore  he  concludes  that  a  transla- 
tion, even  when  good,  may  not  produce 
any  of  the  effect  of  the  original    But  to 


this  it  may  be  replied,  that  we  must  sup- 
pose a  tnmslator  with  sufficient  feeling  for 
poetry  to  see  the  difference  between  the 
two  forms  of  the  passage.  If  such  a 
translator — ^fbr  example,  Mr.  Lewes  him- 
self—had translated  an  .original  into  the 
seoond  form,  he  would  certainly  try  to 
improve  his  transkticm ;  and  would,  if  he 
were  happy  in  his  attempts,  approach  to 
or  hit  upon  the  first,  the  genuine  form. 

Certainly  it  must  appear  that  a  survey 
of  modem  German  hterature,  like  Mr. 
Lewes's,  is  an  odd  place  to  maintain  the 
inadequacy  of  translations  of  poetry. 
Schiller  almost  entirely,  and  Goethe  in  a 
great  measure,  derived  their  Imowledge 
of  the  classical  writers  from  translations. 
Schiller  could  barelv  stumble  through  Uie 
Iphigenia  of  Euripides  with  die  aid  or  a 
translation.  Were,  then,  Schiller  and 
Goethe  ignorant — we  do  not  say  of  the 
meaning,  but  of  the  spirit  and  beauty  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  poetry  ?  Their 
admirers  say  no— we  say  no — what  does 
Mr.  Lewes  say  ? 

Mr.  Lewes  speaks  with  just  admiration 
of  Goethe's  beautifol  hexameter  poems-^ 
the  JRoman  Elegies^  the  Alexis  and  Dora^ 
above  all  the  Herman  and  Dorothea; 
which  he  justly  regards  as  the  finest  poem 
of  modem  times,  and  not  unworthy  to  be 
compared  wiUi  any  poem  of  any  time. 
Witn  regard  to  these  poems,  Mr.  Lewes 
appears  to  have  labored  under  a  very 
unnecessary  embarrassment.  He  dares 
hardly  translate  them  into  the  measure  of 
the  original ;  bein^  awed,  apparently,  by 
the  tone  of  depreciation  in  wnich  several 
modem  critics  have  spoken  of  English 
hexameters.  This  condemnation  has  often 
been  founded  in  ignorance ;  for  instanoCi 
when  the  critics  have  spoken  of  the  foUy 
of  reviving  the  attempts  of  Sydney  and 
others.  For  in  truth,  these  old  attempts 
were  made  on  the  fiilse  prindple  of  at- 
tending to  Latin  rules  or  quantity:  tiie 
recent  attempts  have  been  made  qmte 
differently,  and  exactly  in  conformity  with 
the  German  practice,  which  has  so  oom* 
pletely  taken  root  in  the  language.  Nor 
do  English  hexameters  need  to  be  at  all 
less  rhythmical  than  German  ones ;  nof  in 
the  best  specinlens,  are  they.  Sur  John 
Herschel's  translation  of  Sdbiller's  Waik^ 
Archdeacon  Hare's  translation  of  the 
Alexis  and  Dora^  if  not  equal  in  versifica- 
tion to  Schiller  and  Goethe,  are,  at  leasts 
very  much  smoother  and  more  melodious 
than  much  EngUah  verse  in  other  measuret 
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which  has  been  recently  published.    Mr.  ceased  to  mix  ronch  with  strangers ;  bat 

Lewes's  translations  in  this  way  are  not  when  his  family,  and  the  whole  of  the 

bad,  though  marred  by  his  want  of  hope  good   company  of  Weimar,  were  full  of 

of  making  them  good,  and  sometimes  by  kindness  and  nospitality  for  the  English* 

obvious  carelessness.    For  instance,  in  a  Mr.  Thackeray  himself  was  honored  by 

translation  of  a  passage  in  the  JRoman  one  interview  with  the   aged   bard,  of 

£Jlegies^  which  are  of  course  in  alternate  whom  he  says :  *'  In  truth,  I  can  fancy 

hexameter  and  pentameter,  this  occurs  as  nothing  more  serene,  majestic,  and  healthy- 

a  couplet :  looking  than  the  grand  old  Goethe. 

We  have  no  room  to  notice  many  of 

"Amor  has  manifold  shafts,  with  manifold  work-  the  remarkable  joints  in  the  biography  of 

ings :  some  scratch,      ^  Goethe,  which,  in  Mr.  Lewes's  way  of 

And  with  insidious  steel  poison  the  bosom  for  treating  them,  without  ceasing  to  be  itt- 

y®*"*  teresting,  become  intelligible,  and  like  the 

doings  of  "  a  man  of  this  world ;"  instead 

The  second  is  a  good  pentameter,  but  of  being  passages  in  the  history  of  a 

the  hexameter  is  plainly  short  by  a  sylla-  mythical  personage,  as  the  Germans  have 

ble:  "scratch  i^"  would  make  all  right,  made  them,  by  shedding  round  them  a 

Again,  take  another  couplet :  vast  and  vaporous  cloud  of  dissertation. 

Such  are  his  tender  friendship  with  Frau 

**  Think 'st  thou  the  goddess  of  love '  demanded  von  Stein,  for  so  many  years  the  charm  of 

time  to  consider,'  his  Ufe,  and  finally  converted  into  indiffer* 

When  ip  Idalian  groves  she  gazed  on  Anchises  gnce  and  almost  repugnance  on  her  side 

^^^  W  ^"  after  his  connection  with  Christiane  Vul- 

rm.    «i  I,  „  •    .u             :i  r      •                ji  P^^^-    ^^^^  *^^'  ^?^'"'  ^^^  lifc-long  fHend- 

The  "she"  m  the  second  hne  is  over  and  ghip  ^viith  the  D^e  of  Weimar,  and  his 

above  what  the  verse  admits.  And  agam:  management  of  the  theatre  at  that  capital. 

As  connected  with  both  these  matterSi 

"  Luna  delaying  one  moment  to  kiss  the  beautiful  we  may  quote  the  account  of  Goethe's  re- 

sleeper,  tiring  from  the  manacrement. 
Soon  had  seen  him  awake  'neath  the  kiss  of 
eager  Aurora." 

"  There  was  at  that  period  (1 817)  a  comedian 

The  ^cond  of  these  two  lines  is  no  rfX^TrnnTb^^terki^dXl'lTf 

pentameter,  but  a  tolerable  hexameter.  j^  jo^g  of  MmiargU  with  such  perfection  that 

But,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  derived  he  carried   the   public   everywhere  with   him, 

Seat  satisfaction  from  Mr.  Lewes's  book,  in  Paris  a3  in  Germany.    It  may  be  imagined 

e  has  brought  together  a  great  store  of  with  what  sorrowing  scorn  Goethe  heard  of  this, 

materials  of  various  kinds,  and  has  used  The  dramatic  art  to  give  place  to  a  poodle  1    Het 

them  weU  and  judiciously.    Among  other  ^^^  i?!l^^^  dogs,  to  hear  of  a  dog  performing 

evidences  of  good  jud^ent,  we  u^U  not  rK^e"'i::tff  SsT  T&  ^Z  "^t. 

omit  to  notice  his  rejection  of  Goethe's  not  one  to  be  lost    The  Duke,  whose  fondness 

autobiography,  DicMung  and  Wahrheit^  for  dogs  was  as  marked  as  Goethe's  aversion  to 

as  authority.     Written  at  a  late  period  of  them,  was  craftily  assailed,  from  various  sides,  to 

life,   when   recollections   had   faded    and  invite  Karsten  and  his  poodle  to  Weimar.    When 

views  had  changed,  it  is,  in  spite  of  the  Goethe  heard  of  this,  he  haughtily  answered, '  hi 

charm  of  writing  which   graces  it,  in  a  ^4^  Theatre  Regulations  stands :  *No  dogs  an 

great  degree  a  work  of  fiction  ;  as,  indeed,  f'^f'^  ^  ^T^'T^^'t  T'f  °^  ">ore ji^tef- 

?k^  ♦•♦!                 4.        1         1  J  >  ««>   ^^^^  tion  to  It    As  the  Duke  had  already  written  to 

the  title  seems  to  acknowledge.    He  has  i^^ite  Kareten  and  his  dog,  Goethe's  oppositioa 

also  shown,  not  only  the  inaccuracy,  but,  was  set  down  to  systematic  arbitrariness,  and  peo- 

we  must  say,  the  fraudulent  character  of  pie  artfully 'wondered'  how  a  prince's  wishes 

the  letters  of  Bettina  Brentano,  which  ex-  could  be  opposed  for  such  triflea    The  dog  caoM. 

cited  so  much  attention  under  the  title  of  -^.fter  the  first  rehearsal,  Goethe  declared   le 

Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child,  would  having  nothing  more  to  do  with  a  theatre 

And  we  may  also  notice,  as  a  special  ??Ju    *J?!?r^^T     ''^*?  ^'^^l^V  T^  ** 

««^    «^,r«i    «^«*«;v  *•               1          /^      ;i  once  he  started  for  Jena.    Pnnces  ill  brook  op- 

and   novel   contribution,  a  pleasant   and  ^j^^ .  ^^^  the  Duke,  after  all,  was  a  Dnke. 

gemal  letter  of  Mr.  Thackeray's,  descnb-  Jn  an  unworthy  moment,  he  wrote  the  following, 

ing  his  residence  at  Weimar  as  a  youth,  which  was  posted  in  the  the^e,  and  forwarded 

at  a  period  when  Goethe   indeed   had  to  Goethe : 
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'''From  the  expressed  opinions  which  have 
reached  me,  I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Herr  Geheimrath  von  Goethe  wishes  to  be  re- 
leased from  his  functions  as  Intendant,  which  I 
hereby  accord.  Earl  August/ 

"  A  more  offensive  dismissal  could  scarcely  have 
been  suggested  by  malice.  In  the  Duke  it  was 
only  a  spurt  of  the  imperious  temper  and  coarse- 
ness which  roughenea  his  fine  qualities.  On 
Goethe  the  blow  fell  heavilv.  *Karl  August 
never  understood  me/  he  exclaimed  with  a  deep 
sigh.  Such  an  insult  to  the  greatest  man  of  his 
age,  coming  from  his  old  friend  and  brother-in- 
arms, who  had  been  more  friend  than  monarch  to 
him  during  two-and-forty  years,  and  who  had  de- 
clared that  one  grave  should  hold  their  bodies — 
and  all  about  a  dog,  behind  which  was  a  misera- 
ble green-room  cabal  I  The  thought  of  leaving 
Weimar  for  ever,  and  of  accepting  the  maffnifi- 
cent  offers  made  him  from  Vienna,  pressed  ur- 
gently on  his  mind." 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  to  record  that 
this  estrangement  was  not  lasting.  Here 
is  a  trait  at  a  later  period : 

"  In  the  way  of  honors  he  was  greatly  flattered 
by  the  letter  which  Walter  Scott  sent  to  him,  in 
expression  of  an  old  admiration ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  August,  1827,  Earl  Au^st  came  into  his 
study,  accompanied  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who 
brought  with  him  the  order  of  the  Grand  Cross 
as  a  homa<^.  In  strict  etiquette  a  subject  was 
not  allowed  to  accept  such  an  order  without  his 
own  sovereign  granting  permission,  and  Goethe, 
ever  punctilious,  turned  to  the  Grand  Duke,  say- 
ing :  '  If  my  gracious  sovereign  permits/  Upon 
which  the  Dake  called  out :  *  Du  alter  Kerl ! 
maclie  dock  kein  dummes  Zeug  /  Gome,  old  fel- 
low, no  nonsense.' " 

Nor  onght  a  reader  who  wonld  see 
the  true  relation  of  the  great  celebrities 
of  the  last  generation  to  each  other,  fail 
to  note  Mr.  Lewcs's  account  of  Goethe's 
reception  of  a  very  remarkable  female 
writer.     It  begins  thus : 

"  In  December  1803,  Weimar  had  a  visitor 
whose  rank  is  high  among  its  illustrious  guests  : 
Madame  dc  Stael.  Napoleon  would  not  suffer 
her  to  remain  in  France,  and  she  was  brought  by 
Benjamin  Constant  to  the  German  Athens,  that 
she  might  see  and  know  something  of  the  men 
her  work  De  V  Allemagne  was  to  reveal  to  her 
countrymen.  It  is  easy  to  ridicule  Madame  de 
Stael ;  to  call  her,  as  Heine  does, '  a  whirlwind  in 
petticoats,*  and  a  '  Sultana  of  mind.*  But  Ger- 
mans should  be  graterul  to  her  for  that  book, 
which  still  remains  one  of  the  best  books  written 
about  Germany ;  and  the  lover  of  letters  will  not 


forget  that  her  genius  has,  in  various  departments 
of  literature,  rendered  for  ever  illustrioos  the 
power  of  the  womanly  intellect  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  whom  she  stormed  with  her  cannonades 
of  talk,  spoke  of  her  intellect  with  great  admira- 
tion. Of  all  living  creatures  he  had  seen,  Schil- 
ler said  she  was  '  the  most  talkative,  the  most 
combative,  the  most  gesticulative ;'  but  she  was 
*  also  the  most  cultivated  and  the  most  gifted/ 
The  contrast  between  her  French  culture  fuid  his 
German  culture,  and  the  difficulty  he  had  in  ex- 
pressing himself  in  French,  did  not  prevent  his 
being  much  interested.  In  the  sketch  of  her  he 
sent  to  Goethe  it  is  well  said, '  She  insists  on  ex- 
plaining every  thin^ ;  understanding  every  thinff ; 
measurmg  every  thmg.  She  admits  of  no  Dark- 
ness ;  nothing  Incommensurable ;  and  where  her 
torch  throws  no  light,  there  nothing  can  exist 
Hence  her  horror  for  the  Ideal  Philosophy  which 
she  thinks  leads  to  mysticism  and  superstitioii. 
For  what  we  call  poetry  she  has  no  sense ;  she 
can  only  appreciate  what  is  passionate,  rhetorical, 
universal.  She  does  not  prize  what  is  false,  bat 
does  not  always  perceive  what  is  true.' " 

But  Goethe  was  by  no  means  taken 
with  her : 

**  Madame  de  Stael  had  frankly  told  htm  she 
intended  to  print  his  conversation.  This  was 
enough  to  make  him  ill  at  ease  in  her  society ; 
and  although  she  said  he  was  '  an  homme  d*un  e«- 
prit  prodigieux  on  conversation  ....  ouand  on 
le  salt  faire  parley-  il  est  admirable,*  fene  never 
saw  the  real,  but  a  fictitious  (jh>ethe.  By  dint 
of  provocation — and  champagne — she  managed 
to  make  him  talk  brilliantly ;  she  never  got  him 
to  talk  to  her  seriously.  On  the  29th  of  Feb* 
ruary  she  left  Weimar,  to  Uie  great  relief  both  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller." 

Finally,  we  will  not  omit  to  mention  a 
great  charm  which  is  given  to  Mr. 
Lewes's  account  of  his  idol,  by  the  at- 
tempt, in  wliich  he  perseveringly  employs 
himself  to  show  that  he  was  a  kind,  af- 
fectionate, benevolent,  and  earnest  man, 
instead  of  being  a  cold,  diplomatic,  artist- 
ic genius.  We  will  not  attempt  to  pro* 
nounce  on  the  success  of  this  contradic- 
tion of  the  common  opinions,  which  Mr. 
Lewes  avers  it  to  be,  but  it  is  supported 
by  some  pleasing  stories;  for  instancCi 
that  of  Groethe's  persevering  and  judi- 
cious benevolence  to  a  needy  person  who 
applied  to  him  under  the  name  of  Kraft 
and  his  wise  and  kind  attempts  to  cure 
Plessing,  whom  the  reading  of  Weriher 
had  driven  to  misanthropy.  Plessing  af- 
terwards became  a  respectable  Professor. 
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The  propriety  of  employing  two  gentle- 
men to  do  the  work  of  one  is  always  doubt- 
ful, and  in  biographical  authorship  more 
than  doubtful.  This  edition  of  James 
Montgomery's  life  will  supply  material  for 
one  or  two  pleasant  ana  profitable  vol- 
umes ;  and  either  of  his  biographers  alone 
would  have  condensed  it,  probably,  into 
three.  The  third  volume  begins  with 
1813,  the  fourth  ends  with  1830,  leaving 
sufficient  work,  according  to  this  mode  of 
dividing  time,  for  five  and  six.  Mont- 
gomery's  connection  with  the  press  ren- 
ders this  extensive  notation  of  his  days 
and  years,  in  one  way,  interesting  and 
useful ;  for  as  Messrs.  Holland  and  Everett 
preserve  his  opinions  upon  public  affairs, 
as  they  occurred,  by  extracts  from  the 
leaders  of  the  /m,  they  supply  dates  of 
events,  and  furnish  a  little  history  of  the 
world  before  the  Reform  Bill.  James 
Montgomery  will  live  rather  in  his  poetry 
than  in  his  prose  ;  and  of  the  former,  some 
hymns  will  exist,  while  all  the  rest  may 
be  forgotten ;  because  it  is  just  possible 
that  certain  even  of  his  poetical  works, 
may  fiill  out  of  print ;  but  the  churches 
and  the  Sabbath-schools  will  take  care  of 
firagments  which  the  world  could  ill  aflford 
to  lose.  Even  Dr.  Watts  is  now  more 
remembered  from  his  hymns  for  little 
children  than  any  thing  else  that  he  ever 
wrote ;  and  probably  the  children's  march, 
"There  is  aland  of  pure  delight,"  will  live 
out  the  English  language.  Montgomery's 
verses  "  Prayer,"  have  a  similar  destiny, 
because  they  form  its  best  description  m 
our  possession. 

The  newspaper  leaders  by  Montgomery 
were  essays  by  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  a 
scholar ;  but  they  were  not  adapted  to 
their  place.  His  biographers  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  religion  is  not  very  generally 
and  personally  acknowledged  by  writers 
for  the  press.  Perhaps  they  are  right ; 
yet  we  doubt  if  the  press  would  be  found 
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much  worse  in  that  respect  than  the  law, 
or  some  other  professions.  Montgomery 
was  by  no  means  a  solitary  example  of  an 
individual  who,  harassed  by  the  weekly 
duties  of  journalism,  has  b<een  enabled  to 
spare  some  time  for  meetings  on  religious 
subjects  during  the  week,  or  to  attend  a 
Sabbath-school  class.  The  pointed  advo- 
cacy of  reUgion  in  his  articles  was  not, 
perhaps,  conformable  to  the  practice  of 
many  other  journals  in  Yorkshire,  during 
his  years  at  the  press;  yet  any  person, 
living  and  writing  in  that  great  county, 
must  feel  assured  of  the  benefits  conferred 
on  many  objects  connected  with  religion 
by  the  members  of  the  press.  The  posi- 
tion of  one  journal  enables  us  to  name  it 
without  lust  cause  of  offense  to  any  other 
in  the  Dissenting  interest ;  for  aU  York- 
shiremen  know  the  influence  wielded  by 
the  Leeds  Mercury  during  the  current 
century,  not  only  over  ecclesiastical  poli- 
tics, but  upon  those  matters  that  are  con- 
nected more  intimately  with  the  conver- 
sion of  individuals,  and  their  growth  in 
grace.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  great 
effort  to  spread  Christian  knowledge  at 
home  or  abroad,  made  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  generation,  that  has  not  been 
indebted  to  the  advocacy  in  that  paper  of 
the  father,  or  of  the  son,  following  nis  &- 
ther's  steps.  We  have  no  further  know- 
ledge of  the  Leeds  Mercury  than  any  other 
occasional  reader  of  the  paper,  who  is  un- 
connected with  the  district ;  and  no  know- 
ledge whatever  of  its  conductors  which  is 
not  quite  open  to  the  public.  They  do  not 
always  exlubit  the  rashness  in  politics  with 
which  we  are  charged ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  religion  and  the  press  in  York- 
shire, without  remembering  the  influence 
of  the  Mercury  and  of  other  papers  on  the 
subject ;  although  we  name  it  on  account 
of  its  age  and  standing.  The  cause  of  re- 
ligion in  Britain  has  been  often  promoted 
by  the  press ;  and  this  assistance,  although 
not  often  acknowledged,  is  always  due, 
and  frequently  given. 
We  Brdmire  the  devotedness  of  the  bio- 
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grapbers  to  their  subject.  They  seem  to 
have  been  in  preparation  and  training  for 
the  task  during  forty  years.  We  can  not 
otherwise  explain  the  fact  that  these  vol- 
umes contain  conversations,  ipsissimis 
verbis  professedly,  with  day  and  date,  on 
topics  of  occasionally  passing  and  tempo- 
rary interest,  between  Holland  and  Mont- 
gomery or  Everett  and  Montgomery. 
The  notes  must  have  been  taken  imme- 
diately after  the  discussions;  or  the  re- 
ports are  from  memory,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  thirty  years  is  often  erroneous  upon 
the  language  employed  in  conversations. 
The  subjects  of  tnese  dies  or  fwctes  are 
often  interesting,  and  the  conversations 
useful ;  but  they  form  a  curious  example, 
not,  we  think,  equalled  in  any  other  case, 
of  a  determination  to  do  the  biography  of 
their  friend  dwelling  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  minds  of  two  gentlemen. 

A  vast  quantity  of  correspondence  ap- 
pears in  these  volumes,  without  permission, 
we  fear,  from  the  writers.  Very  few  peo- 
ple have  the  vanity  of  supposing  that  any 
Dody  will  write  a  narrative  of  their  lives ; 
but  many  of  us  correspond  with  gentle- 
men who  may  deserve  some  record  of  their 
existence  in  two  or  more  volumes ;  and 
that  fact  must  form  a  restraining  influence 
on  pens  engaged  in  friendly  letter-writing ; 
for  hereafter,  when  the  writer  is  "  dead 
and  gone,"  the  playful  thoughts  sent  un- 
der a  penny  queen's-head  to  an  old  ac- 
quaintance)  may  appear,  to  the  confusion 
of  one's  children,  or  children's  children. 
This  rage  for  old  letters — even  those  of 
plain  people,  the  hidden  ones  of  earth — 
will  make  all  persons  very  cautious  and 
circumspect  in  epistolary  work.  Now 
more  than  ever,  Litera  scripta  inanet^  and 
if  it  only  would  remain  deep  in  the  draw- 
ers of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended 
until  his  executors  should  have  leisure  to 
bum  the  rubbish,  no  great  harm  would 
happen  thereby;  but  to  a  humble  naan^ 
who  has  no  overwhelming  desire  for  post- 
humous fame,  yet  writes  of  headaches  and 
heartaches  to  a  poet,  the  practice  of  the 
day  is  quite  dangerous. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  away  since 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  James 
Montgomery.  He  was  then  upon  a  visit 
to  Ireland ;  and  to  that  very  pretty  colony 
of  Moravians  who  are  settled  at  Gracehill, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim — a  village  in 
which  he  had  a  deep  family  interest.  He 
was  invited  to  a  public  break&st  in  Belfast, 
and  men  of  all  parties  were  allowed  to  ex- 


press in  this  manner  their  esteem  for  a 
writer  whose  works  endeared  him  to  every 
Christian.  At  that  period  he  appeared  to 
be  a  man  wearing  dow^  the  nill  of  life 
towards  the  grave,  in  the  possession  (d 
hale  old  age — very  cheerful,  very  happy, 
and  leading  a  pleasant,  because  a  oseral 
life.  Hie  publication  of  many  of  his  let- 
ters in  these  volumes  dispels  this  opinion, 
partially.  The  writer  appears  too  often 
m  the  character  of  a  querulous  person ; 
and  yet  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  world.  He  met  with  one  loss  of  mo- 
ney, lent  to  establish  a  person  in  some 
branch  of  Sheffield  business.  It  consisted 
of  a  good  many  hundred  pounds ;  but  no- 
thing to  render  a  man  who  had  the  money 
miserable  in  any  way.    He  met  with  a 

Eartner,  a  young  man,  who  misconducted 
imself ;  but  all  their  accounts  were  satift- 
&ctorily  settled.  His  early  life  had  many 
trials,  but  not  more  than  are  incidental  to 
existence — not  more  than  many  persons 
meet  without  sustaining  a  dint  on  their 
cheerfulness — ^not  any  more  than  even  as 
a  professing  and  a  real  Christian  he  had 
reason  to  expect.  ^'  In  the  world  ye  shall 
hate  tribulation.^  What  is  the  use  of  all 
the  mercies  we  meet  in  life,  and  never 
count,  scarcely,  as  they  pass ;  or  can  not 
reckon,  they  are  so  many,  if  they  do  not 
obtain  habitually,  if  not  invariably,  a 
happy  resignation,  combined  with  some 
sustaining  power  for  the  battle  of  life. 
No  man  need  a^eal  to  the  world  on  the 
ad  misericordiam  principle.  We  have 
little  right  to  look  for  general  pity  firom 
our  correspondents,  and  should  rather 
strive  not  to  require  it.  Sympathy  occa- 
sionally we  have  a  ri^ht  to  claim  and  a 
right  to  confer,  when  it  is  deserved ;  but 
rather  to  get  and  to  give  occasionally,  and 
not  as  a  standing  practice.  We  do  not 
refer  to  that  ready  sympathy  which  ever 
should  be  extended  by  mdividuals  to  all 
or  any  of  'their  race  in  need ;  we  are 
always  ready  for  a  gracious  word,  or  in 
need  of  a  kind  act. 

James  Montgomery  did  not  use  money 
in  large  quantities.  He  had  suflicient  to 
spare  for  a  good  cause,  and  to  spend 
for  his  own  wants.  He  was,  we  beueye^ 
a  man  of  a  liberal  heart  and  a  resAy  hand ; 
and  yet,  when  he  was  tolerably  prosper- 
ous, we  learn,  b^  one  of  the  letters  in  this 
volume,  that  his  annual  subscription  for 
all  the  expenses  connected  with  tne  Mora- 
vian church,  to  which  he  belonged^  was 
five  guineas.    No  reason  could  exist  Ibr 
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recording  that  feet.  It  is  a  small  sum — 
too  small  a  sum  from  a  bachelor  with 
£400  to  £500  per  annum — and  we  surely 
underrate  his  mcomc  at  the  time.  Men  in 
similar  circumstances  have  learned  to  be 
more  liberal  now ;  yet  we  must  not  judge 
this  good  man  on  that  inadequate  evi- 
dence. He  had  many  other  calls  to  which 
he  responded  warmly;  and  we  mention 
the  matter  only  to  show  the  impolicy  of 
an  unnecessary  publication  of  details. 

Montgomery  entered  upon  a  course  of 
"  agitation"  in  fevor  of  the  Bible  societies. 
He  advocated  this  object  at  a  number  of 
public  meetings,  and  travelled  through  an 
extensive  district  for  this  purpose ;  but  ho 
appears,  from  various  indications  in  these 
volumes,  to  have  often  complained  of  these 
inroads  on  his  strength  and  time.  Let  us 
not  believe  that  these  expressions  feirly 
represent  the  man,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
cheerfully  entered  on  this  business  as  a 
piece  of  good  work  which  had  fallen  to 
Ids  hands.  He  did  not  "  weary  in  well- 
doing ;"  but  the  deep  melancholy  which 
had  settled  on  his  mind  at  one  period, 
cropped  out,  as  the  coal-miners  say,  upon 
any  little  check  in  the  imeven  tenor  of 
his  way.  We  are  not  only  bound  to  labor 
for  good  objects,  but  to  perform  the  labor 
with  a  cheerful  heart  and  a  willing  mind 
— not  so  much  in  the  cold  routine  of  duty 
as  in  the  happier  mood  of  privilege.  A 
late  hour  and  a  short  journey — or  even  a 
long  one — are  privileges  to  be  happy  with, 
if  caused  in  any  humble  and  intelligent 
effort  to  become  an  instrument  in  improv- 
ing  the  world. 

We  discover  in  these  volumes  a  slight 
tendency  to  depreciate  the  political  party 
with  whom,  in  his  youth,  Montgomery 
acted,  for  whose  principles  he  suffered  im- 
prisonment, and  to  whom  he  belonged 
during  his  life.  They  are  described  as 
being  violent  on  some  points,  and  thus  he 
cooled  towards  them.  We  defend  the 
party  of  progress,  not  in  their  errors,  but 
on  their  comparative  character,  designs, 
and  purposes.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  name  a  "demagogue" — lay  bare  his 
private  life — perhaps  color  its  dark  shad- 
ings a  little  darker  than  nature — and  then 
say :  "  Behold  these  enormities !  Can  you 
act  with  that  man  ?  can  you  promote  his 
views  ?"  and  so  on.  These  are  weak  ques- 
tions. We  do  not  act  with  the  man  in 
his  crimes.  We  do  not  promote  his  de- 
bauchery, if  that  be  his  besetting  sin  ;  or 
his  greed,  if  he  be  avariciouil^  P(  his 
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vanity,  if  he  be  vain.  We  do  not  propose 
him  as  a  companion  or  a  friend,  but  as  a 
stoop  if  he  can  help  forward  the  right 
against  the  might.  All  parties,  we  fear, 
would  be  searched  long  ere  a  leader  were 
found  with  hands  completely  clean,  and  a 
heart  entirely  pure ;  and,  odious  as  com- 
parisons are,  the  Radical  or  Democratic 
party  do  not  seem  to  be  worse  than  their 
neighbors,  as  individuals.  Their  principles 
are  matters  of  opinion.  In  1821,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  his  biographers  say,  felt 
much  annoyed  with  the  state  of  politics. 
"Both  local  and  national,"  they  add, 
"  were  not  only  every  day  becoming  more 
violent  and  exciting,  but  the  taste  and 
feelings  of  the  editor  of  the  Iris  were  in 
at  least  an  eoual  degree  getting  out  of 
unison  with  them;  while  the  rude  and 
bitter  personalities  to  which  the  discharge 
of  a  plain  duty  had  exposed  him  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year,  rendered  still 
more  irksome  a  position,  t]ae  value,  if  not 
to  say  the  very  maintenance,  of  which  was 
menaced  by  unscrupulous  competitors  on 
all  sides." 

This,  then,  was  the  time  to  maintain  in- 
fluence m  a  party,  and  endeavor  to  restrain 
the  rude  and  bitter  personalities  of  which 
Mr.  Montgomery  complaine4.  It  is  not 
easy  to  prevent  them  on  the  part  of  others; 
but  it  is  easy  to  despise  them,  And  to  avoid 
the  practice  in  one's  own  writing. 

The  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  in  the 
previous  year  had  greatly  shocked  the 
poetical  editor,  who  conscientiously  de- 
clined to  supply  the  public  with  all  the 
stuff  that  they  required  in  the  form  of 
reports  of  evidence.  When  the  trial  ter- 
mmated  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill 
against  her  maiesty,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Iris  did  illummate,  in  a  shabby  way,  so 
that  he  pleased  neither  party;  for  his 
beams  were  not  bright  enough  for  the 
Queen's  friends,  and  they  were  offensive 
to  her  enemies.  At  the  death  of  George 
in.,  he  wrote  a  very  warm  eulogium  on 
the  monarch's  character,  and  stated  that, 
however  some  of  his  sons  had  acted  in 
their  mature  years,  yet  he  had  ordered 
his  family  aright  in  their  youth.  The  Duke 
of  Kent,  whose  death  immediately  pre^ 
ceded  that  of  George  HI.,  was  also  con- 
sidered bv  the  Iris  a  man  of  well-regulated 
habits  of  life.  These  opinions  were  not 
expressed  without  what  appeared  to  the 
writer  satisfactory  information.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery never  hazarded  statements. with- 
out requisite  inquiry, 
14 
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In  the  beginning  of  that  year,  he  op- 
posed with  much  vigor  the  act  which 
compels  the  proprietors  of  stamped  news- 
papers still  to  ffive  security  against  the 
publication  of  libels.  Montgomery  con- 
sidered it  an  insult  to  his  order,  as  if  they 
required  to  be  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace,  before  they  had  exhibited  any 
intention  of  violating  it.  The  existence 
of  the  act  is  a  reproach  to  the  British  Par- 
liament— ^to  this  present  Parliament — ^for 
its  members  liad  the  subject  under  their 
consideration. 

Montgomery  gradually  lost  popularity 
with  the  extreme  party  of  politicians  from 
the  date  of  the  war ;  and  they  may  have 
been  culpable  in  this  aftair — ^for  sometimes 
oven  reformers  dislike  to  hear  truths  which 
do  not  correspond  with  their  opinions. 
He  was  right  in  advocating  the  war  policy 
of  1813  and  subsequent  years.     After  the 
peace  of  1815,  there  was  much  distress  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  we  think 
that  he  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
direct  the  energies  ol  the  working  classes 
of  Sheffield  aright,  if  he  had,  to  the  mode- 
ration which  he  exhibited,  added  more 
active  sympathy.    We  are  all  too  apt  to 
expect  a  display  of  patience  from  starving 
men.    It  is  very  difficult  to  please  us  in 
that  respect.    The  subsequent  year,  1816, 
was  a  period  of  continued  depression  in 
business;  and  in   1819   the  Mauchester 
massacre  occurred.    The  Iris  endeavored 
to  pass  over  the  catastrophe  with  cautious 
quiet ;  but  the  cup  was  full,  and  a  new 
journal  was  established  by  the  Radical 
party,  who  were  very  roundly  abused  by 
Mr.  Montgomery,  as  having  degenerated 
from  the  men  of  1790;  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
charge. 

But  so  long  as  he  conducted  the  Iris 
he  always  supported  right,  and  against 
might,  as  he  understood  the  questions, 
without  any  regard  to  his  own  interests ; 
and  while  attending  to  Sunday-schools, 
and  establishing  Bible  Societies,  he  was 
equally  active  m  resisting  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  modified  truck  system,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  introduction  of  sanatory 
measures  into  Sheffield — of  which  it  stood 
in  urgent  need  ;  while  he  was  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tion of  that  place.  His  published  works 
were  well  known,  but  few  out  of  his  im- 
meiliutc  neighborhood  knew  the  varied 
nature  of  Lis  numerous  and  gratuitous 
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labors.  When  he  found  ultimately  an 
opportunity  of  advantageously  parting 
with  the  duties  and  property  of  the  im, 
he  continued  to  reside  in  Sheffield,  pursu- 
ing his  useful  career  amid  many  literary 
engagements.  His  poetical  works  never 
reached  the  extensive  sale  of  Byron's  or 
Scott's,  or  Campbell's  or  Wordsworth's ; 

et  they    produced  satisfactory  results. 

~e  had  been  paid  by  Messrs.  Longmans, 
his  publishers,  to  the  commencement  of 
1819,  a  sum  of  £1600  as  his  half  of  the 
profits  derived  from  their  sale.  We  have 
reason  to  beheve  that  the  sale  continued 
steadily  for  a  long  period  after  that  date ; 
while  his  current  engagements  were  ade- 
quate to  meet  his  wants.  Between  Byron 
and  Montgomery  the  widest  disparity 
existed  in  education,  life,  genius,  and  pur- 
pose ;  yet  Byron  stood  first  of  poets  in 
Montgomery's  estimation.  A  correspond- 
ent, Mr.  Aston,  expressed  a  low  opinion 
of  Mazeppa.  This  b  Montgomery's  re- 
proof: 

<'Yon  think  his  Mazeppa  unworthy  of  him. 
This  is  too  high  a  complimeot  It  is  not  his  best ; 
but  if,  as  yoa  hint,  such  poetry  might  be  under- 
taken by  the  acre,  he  is  the  only  one  who  could 
execute  the  contract.  For  my  part,  if  I  could 
manage  a  rood,  I  should  sing,  monumnxtuwi  art 
perennius.^* 

When  Messrs.  Everett  and  Holland 
have  brought  their  labors  to  a  close,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  reckon  with  them 
than  now,  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  discharged.  But  they 
fail  to  enter  into  the  catholicity  of  Mont- 
gomery's practice  and  spirit.  He  had 
answered,  m  an  essay  on  Cowpcr's  life 
and  works,  those  parties  who  assigned  the 
insanity  of  the  poet  to  his  religion ;  and  in 
the  easiest  possible  manner,  by  saying  the 
truth,  that  Cowper  was  insane  at  one 
time,  before  he  ever  had  been  under  any 
religious  influences.  Montgomery's  biog- 
raphers think,  however,  that  he  railed  in 
extricating  Cowper's  creed  from  the  re- 
proach of  his  insanity ;  because  they  say 
that  he  was  a  Calvinist,  and  believed  in 
predestination,  as  others  might  add,  after 
the  manner  of  Peter  the  Apostle ;  and 
that,  say  Messrs.  Holland  and  Everett,  is 
"anti-scriptural."  They  might  have  ex- 
pressed tlieir  own  doubts  on  this  war  of 
words,  for  that  Ls  all.  the  matter,  without 
doing  what  Montgomery  would  certainly 
not  have  done,  charging  some  two-thirds, 
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we  suppose,  of  their  fellow  Christians — or, 
at  any  rate,  a  very  large  number,  with 
holding  an  anti-scriptural  creed.  Mr. 
Everett,  we  suppose,  oelieves  in  the  attri- 
butes of  omnipotence  and  omniscience, 
and  if  so,  the  matter,  for  the  purpose  in 
which  he  introduces  it,  may  there  take 
rest.  We  thought  that  the  hard  language 
employed  in  disputes  of  this  character 


was  now  modified ;  but  the  better  spirit 
grows  slowly  in  some  quarters. 

One  qualification  is  common  to  both 
biographers  in  their  enthusiastic  attadi* 
ment  to  the  subject  of  their  history,  and 
their  narrative  will  grow  more  valuable 
as  it  gets  more  venerable;  for  it  is  a 
record  of  leading  events  through  many 
and  interesting  years. 


From   Dickens'   Household   Wordf. 
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AN  ANECDOTE  OF   FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 


On  a  dreary  autunm  day,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  a  heavy  travelling- 
carriage  was  sloTdy  lumbering  along  the 
muddy  road  from  Potsdam  to  Berlin. 
Within  it  was  one  person  only,  who  took 
no  heed  of  the  slowness  of  the  travelling : 
but,  leaning  back  in  a  comer,  was  arrang- 
ing a  multiplicity  of  papers  contained  in  a 
small  portfolio,  and  making  notes  in  a 
pocket-book.  Since  he  was  dressed  in  a 
plain  dark  military  uniform,  it  was  fair  to 
suppose  that  this  gentleman  belonged  to 
the  JPrussian  army,  but  to  which  grade  of 
it  nobody  could  determine,  as  all  tokens 
of  rank  had  been  avoided.  A  dreair 
November  evening  was  closing  in;  and, 
though  the  rain  had  for  a  time  ceased, 
yet  dark  masses  of  clouds  flying  through 
the  sky  gave  warning  that  a  "weeping 
darkness"  was  at  hand.  The  road  grew 
heavier  and  heavier — at  least  so  it  should 
have,  seemed  to  a  foot-traveller  who  was 
ploughing  his  way  through  its  mire ;  and 
so,  doubuess,  it  did  seem  to  the  carriage- 
horses,  who  at  last  floundered  along  so 
slowly  that  the  pedestrian  whom  they  had 
overtaken  kept  easily  by  the  side  of  the 
coach,  though  at  a  respectful  distance, 
certainly,  after  the  first  bucketful  of  mud 
that  it  splashed  over  him.  The  gentle- 
man inside  the  coach,  when  he  could  see 
no  longer,  shut  up  his  portfolio,  and  re- 


turned the  pocket-book  to  its  place  in  the 
breast-lining  of  his  coat.  He  Uieii  roused 
himself  to  Took  out  of  the  window,  and 
judge,  from  the  mud  and  darkness,  how 
far  it  might  be  to  Berlin.  For  the  first 
time,  he  perceived  that  a  muddy  young 
man  was  walking  at  a  little  distance  from 
his  horses.  Though  more  than  veasonablv 
travel-stained,  he  trudged  on  as  if  his 
limbs  were  strong  and  his  heart  light* 
Through  the  drizzle  and  the  darkness  all 
that  could  be  seen  of  his  &ce  was  sensible 
and  good-tempered.  He  had  just  finished 
a  pipe  as  he  attracted  the  traveller's  at- 
tention, and  was  in  the  act  of  shaking  out 
the  ashes  and  replacing  the  pipe  in  a  wal- 
let slung  over  his  back,  when  he  heard 
himself  addressed  in  the  manner  following, 
and  in  rather  an  authoritative  tone  of 
voice: 

"Hollo I  young  man,  whither  are  you 
bound  this  stormy-looking  night  ?" 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  not 
being  at  home  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
My  wish  is  to  reach  Berlin ;  but  if  I  find 
a  resting-place  before  I  get  there — ^to  that 
am  I  bound,  for  I  am  a-weary." 

"I  should  think  you  must  have  two 
hours'  walk  before  you,"  was  the  unsatia- 
fiictory  remark  that  followed. 

The  young  man  made  no  reply,  and  afler 
a  short  pause  the  stranger  said: 
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"  If  it  please  you  to  rest  on  the  step  of 
the  carriage  for  a  few  minutes^  you  are 
welcome  to  do  so,  Herr  What's-your- 
name." 

"  My  name  is  Heinrich  Meyer,"  replied 
the  young  man ;  "  one  of  those  who  wisely 
never  refuse  the  small  benefit  because  the 
larger  one  is  not  to  be  obtained."  He 
thankfiilly  accepted  the  not  very  clean 
place  allotted  to  him. 

From  inside  the  window  the  next  ques- 
tion put  to  Heinrich  was : 

"  What  are  you  going  to  Berlin  for  ?" 

"To  hunt  for  some  cousins,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  And  pray  who  may  they  be  ?"  asked 
the  unknown. 

**  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  not 
an  idea  who  they  are,  or  where  to  look 
for  them.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  I  have  so  much  as  an  ac- 
quaintance in  Berlin,  much  less  a  rela- 
tion." 

The  questioner — ^who  should  have  been 
an  American  colonel — ^looked  amused  and 
astonished,  as  he  suggested : 

"  Surely  there  must  be  some  other  mo- 
tive for  your  going  to  Berlin;  or  what 
oould  have  put  this  idea  into  your  head  ?" 

"Why,"  replied  Heinrich,  "I  have  just 
become  a  clergyman,  without  the  smallest 
chance  of  getting  any  thing  to  do  in  my 
own  neighborhood ;  I  have  no  relative  to 
help  me,  and  not  quite  money  enough  to 
find  me  in  nccessanes." 

"But,"  said  the  Prussian,  "what  on 
earth  has  this  to  do  with  cousins  in  Ber- 
lin?" 

"  Well,  now,  who  knows  ?  Many  of  my 
fellow-students  have  got  good  appoint- 
ments, and  whenever  Tasked  them  to  let 
me  know  how  it  was  done,  the  answer 
always  was :  '  A  cousin  gave  it  to  me,'  or 
*  I  got  it  through  the  interest  of  a  cousin, 
who  lives  at  Berlin.'  Now,  as  I  find  none 
of  these  useful  cousins  hve  in  the  country, 
I  must  go  without  their  help,  or  else  hunt 
for  them  m  Berlin." 

This  was  all  said  in  a  comical,  dry  way, 
so  that  his  listener  could  not  retrain  from 
laughing,  but  he  made  no  comment.  How- 
ever, he  pulled  out  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
began  to  write  upon  it.  When  ho  had 
finished,  he  turned  round  to  Heinrich, 
saying,  that  he  observed  he  had  been 
smoking,  and  that  he  felt  inclined  to  do 
the  same,  but  Lid  forgotten  to  bring  tin- 
der with  him.  Coidd  Herr  Meyer  oblige 
him  with  a  light  ? 


"Certainly,  with  great  pleasure,"  was 
the  prompt  reply;  and  Heinrich,  taking 
a  tinder-box  out  of  hia  wallet,  inunediately 
began  to  strike  a  light.  Now,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  evening  was  damp — it  was  so 
damp  that  there  seemed  little  enough  pros- 
pect of  the  tinder's  lighting;  moreover, 
the  wind  blew  the  sparks  out  almost  be- 
fore they  felL 

"Well,  if  your  cousins  are  not  more 
easily  to  be  got  at  than  your  light  is,  I 
pity  you,  young  sir,"  was  the  sole  remark 
to  which  the  stranger  condescended,  as  he 
watched  Heinrich's  laborious  endeavors. 

"i\r//  d^sperandum  is  my  motto,"  an- 
swered the  young  man;  and  when  the 
words  were  scarcely  uttered,  the  light 
had  been  struck.  In  his  delight  at  suc- 
ceeding, Heinrich  jiunped  up  on  the  car- 
riage-step,  and  leaning  through  the  win- 
dow, thrust  the  tinder  eagerly  in  the 
direction  of  the  gentleman's  faiee.  "  Hurra, 
sir,  puff  away !" 

After  a  short  pause,  during  which  time 
the  stranger  had  been  pufling  at  his  pipe, 
he  removed  it  from  his  moutli,  ana  ad- 
dressed Heinrich  in  this  way : 

'•  I  have  been  thinking  over  what  you 
have  been  telling  me ;  and  perhaps,  in  an 
humble  way,  I  might  be  able  to  assist 
you,  and  thus  act  the  part  of  the  cousin 
you  are  seeking.  At  all  events,  when 
^ou  get  to  Berlm,  take  this  note,"  hand- 
mg  him  the  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  had 
been  writing ;  "  take  this  note  to  Marshal 
Grumbkow,  who  is  somewhat  of  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  who  will,  I  think,  be  glad  to 
oblige  me.  But  mind  I  Do  exactly  as 
he  bids  you,  and  abide  strictly  by  his  ad- 
vice. It  he  says  he  will  help  you,  rely 
upon  it  he  will  keep  his  word  ;  but  he  is 
rather  eccentric,  and  the  way  he  sets 
about  doing  a  kindness  may  perhaps  seem 
strange  to  you.  And  now,"  ne  continued, 
"as  the  road  is  improved,  I  must  hurry  on 
the  horses,  and  so  bid  yon  good  evening, 
hoping  you  will  prosper  in  your  now  ca- 
reer." 

As  Heinrich  began  to  express  his  thanks 
for  the  good  wishes  of  his  unknown  friend, 
the  signal  was  given  to  increase  the  speed 
of  the  horses,  and,  before  he  had  time  to 
make  any  acknowledgments,  he  found  him- 
self alone  again.  The  young  man  was  no 
little  astonished  at  what  had  taken  place; 
and  as  he  gazed  on  the  slip  of  pai)er,  could 
not  help  wondering  whether  any  good 
would  come  of  it.  These  were  the  only 
words  written  on  it : 
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Dear  Marshal, — ^If  you  can  forward  the  views 
of  the  bearer,  Heinrich  Meyer,  you  will  oblige 
your  friend.  F. 

Let  mo  know  the  result  of  the  interview  with 
him. 

"Time  will  prove  this,  as  it  does  all 
other  things,"  thought  Heinrich,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way.  Somehow  or  otner, 
the  roa<i  appeared  less  wearisome,  and  he 
felt  less  tired  and  footsore,  since  receiving 
the  mysterious  bit  of  paper.  Hope  was 
stronger  within  him  than  she  had  been 
for  many  a  day  ;  and  on  her  wings  he  was 
carried  pleasantly  along,  so  that  lie  reach- 
ed Berlin  by  nightfall. 

The  noise  and  bustle  of  the  capital  was 
new  to  him  ;  and  he  found  some  little  diffi- 
culty in  making  his  way  to  the  gasthaus, 
to  which  he  had  been  recommended  by 
the  pastor  of  his  parish.  The  pastor  hav- 
ing been  once  in  Berlin,  was  considered, 
in  his  part  of  the  world,  an  oracle  in  all 
matters  comiected  with  town  life. 

Tiie  inn  was,  however,  found  at  last,  and 
after  a  frugal  supper  and  a  good  night's 
rest,  our  friend  arose,  ready  to  hope  and 
believe  every  thing  from  the  mysterious 
note,  which  he  started  forth  to  deliver  im- 
mediately after  breakfast. 

Obliged  to  ask  his  way  to  Marshal 
Grumbkow's,  he  was  amused  and  surprised 
at  the  astonishment  depicted  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  persons  of  whom  he 
made  the  inquiry  ;  as  if  they  would  say : 
"  What  business  can  you  have  with  the 
Marshal  Grumbkow  ?" 

Tlie  house  was  however  at  last  gained, 
and  having  delivered  his  missive  to  a  serv'- 
ant,  Heinrich  awaited  the  result  in  the 
hall.  In  a  few  minutes  the  servant  return- 
ed and  requested  him,  in  the  most  respect- 
ful manner,  to  follow  him  to  the  marsnal's 
presence.  Arrived  there,  he  was  received 
most  courteously  ;  and  the  marshal  made 
many  inquiries  as  to  liis  past  life  and  fu- 
ture prospects ;  requested  to  be  told  the 
name  of  the  village  or  to>vn  in  which  he 
had  been  last  residing ;  the  school  in  which 
he  had  been  educated ;  at  what  mn  he 
was  living  in  Berlin,  and  so  forth.  But 
still,  no  allusion  was  made  either  to  the 
note  or  the  writer  of  it.  The  interview 
lasted  about  twenty  minutes ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  marshal  dismissed  him, 
desiring  that  ho  would  call  again  on  that 
day  fortnight. 

Ileinrich  employed  the  inten-al  in  visit- 
ing the  lions  of  the  to\^'n.  There  was  a 
grand  review  of  the  troops  on  the  king's 


birthday;  and,  like  a  loyal  subject,  our 
friend  went  to  have  a  reverent  stare  at 
his  majesty,  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
At  one  point  of  the  review  the  king  stop- 
ped almost  opposite  to  Heinrich  ;  and  then 
was  suggested  to  him,  as  the  reader  pro- 
bably sus])ects,  that,  after  all,  he  mqst 
have  seen  that  fiice  somewhere  before. 
Was  it  the  friend  who  hailed  him  in 
the  muddy  road?  Impossible!  How 
should  a  king  be  travelling  at  that  time  of 
the  day  ?  At  any  rate,  it  vexed  him  to 
think  that  he  had  not  treated  the  gentle- 
man in  the  coach  in  a  very  ceremonious 
manner.  He  had  thrust  tinder  at  his 
nose,  and  cried  to  him,  "  Puff  away  !" 

At  last  the  time  appointed  for  his  seconA 
visit  to  the  marshal  arrived.  His  reception 
was  again  most  favorable.  The  marshal 
begged  him  to  be  seated  at  the  table  at 
which  he  was  writing,  and  proceeded  at 
the  same  time  to  business.  iJnlocking  a 
drawer,  and  bringing  forth  a  small  bundle 
of  papers,  he  asked  Ileinrich,  as  he  drew 
them  forth,  one  by  one,  if  he  knew  in 
wliose  handwriting  the  various  superscrip- 
tions were  ? 

Hemrich  answered,  that  to  the  best  of 
his  belief  one  was  that  of  Herr  Mudel,  his 
former  schoolmaster ;  another,  that  of 
Doctor  Von  Hummer,  the  principal  of 
such  a  college,  and  so  on. 

"Quite  right,"  remarked  the  marshal^ 
"  and  perhaps  it  may  not  surprise  you  to 
hear  that  I  have  written  to  these  different 

fentlemen  to  inquire  your  character,  that 
may  know  with  wliom  I  have  to  deal, 
and  not  be  working  in  the  dark."  As 
he  said  these  words  the  marshal  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Heinrich  to  see  what  effect  they 
had,  but  the  young  man's  countenance  was 
unabashed :  he  evidently  feared  no  qyiI  re- 
port. "  I  feel  bound,"  continued  the  mar- 
shal, "  to  tell  you,  that  all  that  they  say 
of  you  is  most  favorable,  and  I  am  equally 
bound  to  believe  and  act  upon  their  opi- 
nions. I  have  now  to  beg  oi  you  to  follow 
me  to  a  friend's  house." 

The  marshal  descended  a  private  stair- 
case leading  to  the  court-yard,  crossing 
which  he  passed  through  a  gate  in  the 
wall  into  a  narrow  side  street,  ao^m  which 
he  conducted  Heinrich,  till  they  arrived  at 
a  private  entrance  to  the  palace.  Hein- 
rich began  to  get  exceedingly  nervous; 
the  conviction  that  his  idea  was  not  a 
mere  trick  of  the  imagination,  became 
stronger  and  stronger.  Could  he  have 
had  his  own  wish,  Ileinrich  Meyer  would 
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at  that  moment  have  been  forty  miles 
from  Berlin.  At  last,  as  he  found  himself 
following  Grumbkow  even  into  the  palace, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming :  "  In- 
deed, Herr  Marshal,  there  must  be  some 
mistake !" 

No  answer  was  vouchsafed,  as  the  mar- 
shal continued  to  lead  him  through  va- 
rious galleries  and  apartments  imtil  at 
last  they  reached  the  door  of  one  situated 
in  a  comer  of  a  wing  of  the  palace,  where 
the  marshal's  knock  was  answered  by  a 
short  "  come  in."  As  the  door  opened, 
one  glance  sufficed  to  convince  Ileinrich 
that  nis  friend  in  the  mud,  and  the  king, 
were  one  and  the  same  person.  The  poor 
cousin-seeker,  greatly  confused,  knelt  be- 
fore Frederick  William,  and  began  falter- 
ing out  contrite  apologies. 

"  Rise,  young  man,"  said  the  kinff ;  "  you 
have  not  committed  treason.  How  on 
earth  could  you  guess  who  I  was?  I 
should  not  travel  quietly,  if  I  meant  to  be 
every  where  recognized." 

After  reassuring  Heinrich,  the  king 
told  him,  that  he  was  prepared  to  do  what 
he  could  to  push  him  forward  in  the  pro- 
fession he  had  chosen.  "But  first,"  he 
said,  "  I  must  hear  how  you  preach.  On 
Sunday  next,  therefore,  you  shall  preach 
before  me ;  but,  mind,  I  shall  choose  the 
text.     You  may  retire." 

By  the  time  Heinrich  Meyer  had  reach- 
ed his  own  room  in  the  inn,  he  had  fixed 
in  his  mind  the  fact  that  he  was  to  preach 
to  the  king.  The  fact  was  only  too  clear, 
and  all  he  could  do  was  to  set  about  his 
sermon  as  soon  as  he  should  have  been  fur- 
nished with  the  text.  For  the  remauider 
of  that  day,  he  never  stirred  out ;  every 
step  on  the  stair  was  to  his  ears  that  of 
the  bearer  of  the  text. 

Nevertheless,  evening  and  night  passed, 
and  the  next  day  was  far  advanced,  but 
still  no  text. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  There  were  only 
two  days  before  Sunday!  He  must  go 
and  consult  the  marshal,  but  the  latter 
could  give  him  no  f  irther  information  ;  all 
he  could  do  was,  to  promise  that,  if  the 
kin^  sent  the  text  through  him,  it  should 
be  iorwarded  with  the  utmost  possible  de- 
8i>atch. 

That  day  and  the  next  passed,  and  yet 
Heinrich  heard  nothing  from  either  kmg 
or  marshal.  Only  an  official  intimation 
had  been  sent,  as  was  customary,  that  he 
had  been  selected  as  the  preacher  on  the 
following  Sunday  at  the  cnapel  royal. 


If  it  had  not  been  that  Heinrich  knew 
himself  to  possess  no  mean  powers  of  or»-  jj. 
tory,  and  tnat  he  could  even  extemporise 
in  case  of  emergency,  he  would  have  cer- 
tainly run  away  from  Berlin,  and  abjured 
his  discovered  cousin.  As  it  was,  he  abided 
the  course  of  events,  and  fortified  himself 
by  prayer  and  philosophy  for  the  moment- 
ous hour.  Sunday  morning  arrived,  bat 
no  text ! 

Heinrich  went  to  the  church  appointed, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  seat  always  set 
apart  for  the  preacher  of  the  day.  The 
kmg,  with  the  royal  &mily,  occupied  their 
accustomed  places. 

The  service  commenced,  but  no  text ! — 
the  prayers  were  ended,  and  whilst  the 
organ  pealed  forth  its  solemn  sounds,  the 
preacher  was  led  to  the  pulpit.  The  con- 
gregation were  astonished,  not  only  at 
his  youthfulness,  but  at  his  being  an  utter 
stranger. 

The  pulpit  steps  were  gained,  and  the 
thought  flashed  across  Hcinrich^s  mind 
that  possibly  he  should  find  the  text  placed 
for  him  on  the  desk. 

But,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  mount- 
ing the  stairs,  an  officer  of  the  royal  house- 
hold delivered  to  him  a  folded  piece  of 
paper,  saying :  "His  majesty  sends  you  the 
text." 

After  having  recited  the  preliminary 
prayers,  the  preacher  opened  the  paper, 
and,  lol  it  was  blank — ^not  a  word  was 
written  on  it.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Heinrich  deliberately  examined  the  white 
sheet,  and  after  a  short  pause,  held  it  up 
before  the  congregation,  saying:  "His 
majesty  has  furnished  the  text  for  my  ser- 
mon. But  you  may  perceive  that  nothing 
whatever  is  upon  tnis  sheet  of  paper. 
'  Out  of  nothing  God  created  the  world ;' 
I  shall,  therefore,  take  the  Creation  for 
the  subject  of  my  discourse  this  morn- 
ing." 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  the 
preacher  went  through  the  whole  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  a  masterly  way, 
his  style  being  forcible  and  clear,  and  his 
fluency  of  language  remarkable.  His  au- 
dience, accustomcNi  to  the  king's  eccentri- 
cities,  were  far  more  astonished  at  the  dex- 
terity with  which  the  preacher  had  extri- 
cated himself  from  the  difficulty,  than  at 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  been  placed. 
At  last  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  congre- 
gation dismissed,  and  Heinrich  found  mm- 
self  in  the  sacristy  receiving  the  congratu- 
lations of  several  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
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who  all  prophesied  for  him  a  brilliant  fu- 
ture. 

Heinrich  ventured  to  express  his  amaze- 
ment at  the  singular  proceeding  of  the 
king,  but  was  told  that  he  could  only  have 
arrived  recently  from  the  provinces,  if  he 
did  not  know  that  such  vagaries  were 
quite  common  to  his  majesty.  In  the 
midst  of  the  conversation  a  messenger  ar- 
rived to  conduct  him  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence. Being  totally  unaware  what  im- 
pression his  sermon  might  have  made 
upon  the  king,  the  cousin-seeker  rather 
dreaded  the  approaching  audience.  But 
Heinrich  had  scarcely  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  the  king's  room  when  his  majesty 
Jumped  up,  and  thrust  a  roll  of  paper  into 
the  young  preacher's  hand,  exclaiming: 


"  Hurra,  sir !  — puff  away  I — take  this  for 
the  light  you  gave  me  I" 

Then  throwing  himself  back  in  a  chair, 
he  laughed  heartily  at  the  young  preaoh* 
er's  look  of  surprise  and  confiision.  The 
latter  scarcely  knew  what  reply  to  make 
or  what  to  do,  but  just  as  he  had  got  as  fiur 
as  "  Your  majesty —  "  the  king  inter- 
rupted him,  saymg :  **  Make  no  fine  speech- 
es ;  go  home  quietly  and  examine  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper.  You  came  to  Berlin 
to  seek  a  cousm;  you  have  found  one, 
who,  if  you  go  on  steadily,  will  not  ne- 
glect you." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
roll  of  paper  contained  a  good  appointment 
at  the  umversity  of  Berlin,  and  made  Hetn* 
rich  Meyer  one  of  the  royal  preachers. 


■  ^ » 
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It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  character- 
istic of  the  present  time,  that  when  a  dis- 
tinguished mdividual  dies,  no  two  state- 
ments regarding  him  alive  should  tally 
with  each  other.  Some  account  of  him 
must  be  given  in  the  papers  when  public 
expectation  is  to  be  gratified.  Research 
is  troublesome ;  fancy  is  called  in  to  fill 
the  sheet,  and  a  public  which  assumes  to 
be  more  enlightened  and  discriminating 
than  any  which  preceded  it,  is  quite  sat- 
isfied with  discrepancies  which  would  not 
have  passed  unnoticed  a  little  time  ago. 

This  has  been  particularly  the  case  in 
relation  to  Sir  William  Molesworth,  who 
had  been  a  public  character  above  twenty 
years.  His  habits  were  not  obtrusive. 
He  was  not  found  cozening  popularity  at 
opportune  public  meetings  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  as  the  custom  is  with  most 
incipient  politicians.  He  was  possessed  of 
distinguished  abilities,  of  considerable 
learning,  of  ample  fortune,  and  of  political 
integrity.  He  was  content  to  let  the  har- 
lot Fame  follow  him  as  she  mighl,  scorn- 
ing to  play  at  the  tables  round  \^|^ch  po- 


litical gamblers  in  general  meet  to  try  the 
same  luck  in  the  same  coarse  and  vulgar 
track  to  fortune  or  disappointment.  He 
did  not  avert  his  eyes  from  the  objects 
which  he  really  had  in  view  in  order  to 
beguile  observers,  nor,  turning  aside  after 
speculative  good,  suffer  himsehfto  wander 
in  the  maze,  the  exit  of  which  is  where  it 
began.  Sir  William  Molesworth  was  the 
antagonist  of  chicane,  the  intrepid  asserter 
of  what  he  conscientiously  beheved  to  be 
truth,  and  consequently  he  could  always 
be  relied  upon  and  comprehended.  But 
to  proceed  in  order.  Sir  William,  though 
a  native  of  the  county  that  in  recent  times 
produced  Davy,  Gilbert,  and  many  distin- 
guished men,  was  not  of  early  Cornish  de- 
scent. His  fiimily  was  origmally  settled 
in  Lightstone  hundred,  in  the  county  of 
Huntmgdon,  and  in  that  county  and 
Northamptonshire  the  fiimily  had  long  re% 
sided.  Walter  de  Molesworth,  sheriff  of 
Bedford  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  was 
one  of  them,  and  from  him  descended 
John  Molesworth  of  Tretane,  in  Cornwall^ 
who  was  an  attomey«at-law  there  in  the 
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rei^  of  Qaecn  Elizabeth,  and  w^  made 
auditor  of  the  duchy.  This  John  Moles- 
worth  obtained  the  estate  of  Pencarrow, 
once  tlie  property  of  the  Walkers  of  Exe- 
ter, and  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  has 
been  the  residence  of  the  family.  The 
name  of  the  estate  is  Cornish,  and  as  it 
once  belonged  to  the  Peveril  flimily,  some 
say  it  is  derived  from  Pen-caer-ou,  the 
deer-head,  it  having  been  part  of  the  Pev- 
erils'  deer-park.  Others,  more  correctly, 
derive  the  name  from  pen,  the  Cornish  for 
head,  and  caer-ou,  a  castle  or  city  on  a 
head  or  hill,  because  Pencarrow  stands  on 
a  hill  crowned  by  a  very  large  Roman  en- 
campment— ^at  least  it  is  supposed  to  be 
Roman.  Tlie  present  house  was  built  by 
Sir  John  Molesworth.  It  is  a  residence 
such  as  a  baronet  of  good  family  and 
moderate  fortune  might  be  expected  to 
make  his  residence.  The  estate  is  delight- 
fully placed,  noted  for  wood,  water,  and 
stone  in  abundance.  A  portion  of  the 
land  lies  both  sides  a  sweet  wooded  valley, 
the  Ullage  of  rural  beauty  and  repose.  Tlie 
valleys,  indeed,  are  the  most  beautiful 
portions  of  Cornwall.  The  hills  are  bare 
and  craggy.  The  Atlantic  gales  sweep 
over  them  with  inconceivable  fury.  The 
writer  of  this  passed  Pencarrow  the  last 
time  some  years  ago,  and  was  struck  with 
the  scenery  which  time  had  then  nearly 
obliterated  from  recollection.  Pencarrow 
is  in  the  parish  of  Egloshayle  (Eglos,  a 
church,  and  hayle,  a  river,  in  old  Cornisli). 
The  scenery  oi  the  entire  parish  is  partic- 
ularly pleasing.  One  of  the  Molesworths 
was  made  a  baronet  by  James  II. — Ilender 
Molesworth,  who  hiul  a  large  property  in 
Jamaica.  St.  Breock,  a  living  belonghig 
to  the  family,  came  into  it  by  the  marriage 
of  Sir  John  Molesworth  with  I^ai'bara 
Morice,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Mo- 
rice,*  tlie  friend  of  the  notorious  General 
Monk.  In  1816  this  living  was  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  William  Molesworth,  on  the 
presentation  of  Sir  William.  One  of  the 
Kimily  married  mto  that  of  the  Arscots, 
in  Devonshire,  and  an  uncle  of  the  de- 


♦  Sir  William  Morice  liad  a  considerable  property 
on  tlic  Devon  side  of  tlie  Tamar.  It  came  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Comisli  family  of  St.  Aubyn,  of  Clowanco, 
Cornwall,  and  was  then  mere  i)a8ture.  On  this 
William  III.  l)egan  Plymouth  Dockyard;  and  exee])t 
a  ver>'  small  portion  of  the  yunl,  the  whole  of  Dovon- 
port,  the  Public  Works  (on  a  renewing  lease),  and 
Stoke  Damarel — an  immense  property  since  sprung 
up— belong  to  the  St.  Aubyns.  The  Molesworth 
living  was  tkon,  perhaps,  the  beat  thing  of  the  twa    I 


ceased  Sir  William  into  that  of  the  Trebys 
of  Godamoor  and  Plympton,  near  Ply- 
mouth. 

Tliis  much  may  suffice  for  a  matter  com- 
paratively of  small  moment.  To  return, 
therefore,  to  the  deceased  baronet.  He 
was  only  a  little  over  age  when  he  took 
his  seat  in  parliament  for  the  eastern  part 
of  the  coimty  of  Cornwall.  At  that  time 
he  was  full  of  the  generous  -feelings  of 
youth.  He  had  been  carefully  educated, 
and  besides  the  classical  languages,  in 
which  he  was  an  eminent  proficient^  he 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  oi  the  German. 
He  read  much,  and  reflected  deeply  ou  a 
limited  space  in  regard  to  subject,  rather 
than  over  a  wide  field.  It  is  not,  tfaier^ 
fore,  wonderful  ho  should  take  the  real 
and  just  view  of  things  in  place  of  that 
which  custom  alone  makes  current.  Hence 
he  became  a  decided  Liberal — ^in  those 
days  "Radical"  was  the  term — a  term 
with  which  the  present  Lord  Broughton, 
then  Mr.  Hobhouse,  we  well  remember, 
shocked  the  over-sensitive  ears  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  applying  to  him- 
self. To  be  a  solitary  step  in  advance  of 
the  hackneyed  opinions  sanctioned  by  our 
grandmothers,  and  consecrated  and  hal- 
lowed by  all  sorts  of  anomalies  and  abuses, 
was  then  deemed  horridly  "  low."  In 
Cornwall  the  Whigs,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
were  what  would  now  be  called  the  Lib- 
eral party ;  but  an  enlightened  mind  that 
then  judged  of  things  as  they  actually 
were,  and  called  them  by  their  real,  not 
customary,  names,  was  looked  upon  with 
much  shyness  by  the  old  unprogressives 
of  that  party.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
late  Mr.  Stackhouse  Pendarvis,  or  Sir 
Coleman,  then  Mr.,  Rashleigh,  or  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Walker,  noted  Wliigs  in  Cornwall,  • 
went  much  beyond  the  limits  thus  defined. 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  entering  parlia- 
ment with  his  advantages  of  fiimily  and 
connection,  was  not  opposed  for  East 
Cornwall.  The  Whigs,  though  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  country,  became  astounded  at 
the  boldness  of  his  parliamentary  conduct. 
They  only  dreamed,  as  if  still  under  the 
pressure  of  the  days  of  Lord  Castlcreagh. 
Sir  William,  on  the  other  hand,  was  wide 
awake  to  those  principles  which  since  the 
triumph  of  Reform  have  emancipated  the 
minds  of  men  of  all  parties,  more  or  less, 
from  their  ancient  bondage.  Tories  be- 
came Conservatives,  the  "W  higs  Liberals — 
all  felt  the  sofl  impeachment.  Sir  William, 
in  the  advance  of  that  time,  could  see  what 
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were  the  political  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  dare  their  advocacy.  In  the 
House,  to  which  he  was  first  returned  in 
1 832,  he  was  fearless  and  uncom})romi8ing. 
lie  defended  hberal  measures  and  opin- 
ions. He  was  an  advocate  for  folloii'ing 
out  all  those  changes  which  were  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  dependent  upon  tlie  great 
measure  of  national  progress — such  as  free 
trade  and  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws, 
lie  became,  in  consequence,  the  rejected 
of  East  Cornwall.  Leeds  was  better  in- 
formed as  to  the  spirit  of  the  time ;  he 
was  returned  for  that  to\\Ti,  and  then  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  colonial  reformer.  He 
was  not  alone  or  unprompted  here ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  showing  how  little  po- 
litical integrity  is  valued  in  this  country, 
tlL'it  his  early  intimacy  with  Mr.  Roebuck, 
and  the  part  they  bore  in  common 
on  the  Canada  question,  have  not  been 
noticed  in  the  sketches  of  his  career. 
The  meed  of  political  consistency  and  in- 
tegrity belonged  to  the  one  as  much  as  to 
the  other ;  but  unless  political  honesty  Ls 
pilded,  like  every  thing  else  where  venality 
is  the  current  coin,  it  passes  as  waste.  It 
was  about  the  end  of  1834  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  Mr.  Roebuck  conferred  together. 
In  April,  1835,  the  Xo/2f7o?i  Review  was 
established,  and  in  this  they  both  labored. 
When  Lord  John  Russell,  with  his  wonted 
precipitancy,  was  for  coercing  the  Cana- 
dian Legislature  without  a  due  considera- 
tion of  the  popular  interests.  Sir  William 
resisted  the  measure,  and  the  event  bore 
him  out.  Mr.  Roebuck  was  also  an  advo- 
cate for  justice  being  done  to  the  colony, 
hut  not  after  the  mode  which  had  been 
followed  on  former  occasions.  We  well 
remember  how  they  were  vituperated  for 
the  sttyid  they  took.  Time  has  shouTi 
that  the  views  of  Sir  William  and  his 
friend  were  sound  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  effected  in  placing^the  Canadians 
under  self-government,  the  secure  affection 
of  the  entire  population  to  the  mother 
country.  The  latest  fnails  have  riiown  how 
they  sympathized  with  all  true  Boglishmen 
on  the  fall  of  Sebastoppl.  The  nption  that 
men  in  these  times,  well-informed  and 
numerous,  dwelling  in  distant  colonies, 
can  be  governed  by  one  individual,  four, 
five,  or  ten,  thousand  miles  a^ay,  contin- 
ually changed,  and  grossly  igifonint  of  the 
necessities  and  feelings  of  the  colofilsts, 
would  seem  ridiculous  were  it  not  a  truth 
top  serious  hi  its  conaoqucnceft  for  ridicule. 


The  country  owes  the  dissipation  of  this 
idea  to  Sir  William. 

Sir  William  denounced  as  mischievous 
the  transportation  system.  He  believed 
that  criminals  may  be  reclaimed  in  a  large 
proportion,  and  that  human  nature  is  not 
so  bad  as  the  |)ast  practices  of  barbarous 
laws  and  precedent-ridden  lawyers  re- 
morselessly exhibited  it.  The  difficulty, 
we  know,  that  Sir  William  felt,  was  not 
so  much  about  the  certainty  of  the  result 
as  the  means  of  attaining  it,  for  on  this 
all  would  depend.  On  this  point  he  was 
anxious,  and  not  unjustifiably  so,  seeing 
that  his  best  exixjctations  might  be 
thwarted  by  the  choice  of  bad  instru- 
ments. Time  will  alone  test  the  measure, 
the  plan  of  which  is  so  generous  and 
philanthropical,  and  on  which  the  govern- 
ment, to  its  honor,  has  experimented. 

AVhether  in  parliament  or  out  he  was 
constantly  employed  in  writing  or  editing. 
He  wrote  clearly  and  logically,  and  thtis 
he  had  a  great  advantage  over  most  of 
his  opponents.  There  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  his  style;  it  was  clear  and 
plain,  well  adapted  to  those  topics  on 
which  he  was  more  earnestly  employed. 
He  edited  tlie  works  of  Hoobes  during 
his  absence  from  parliament,  between 
1841  and  1845.  For  this  he  was  censured 
during  the  Southwark  election  by  one  of 
the  candidates,  as  well  as  because  he  sup- 
ported the  Maynooth  grant.  Such  at- 
tacks, where  individuals  in  their  self-con- 
oeit  set  uj)  their  own  opinions  as  a  stand- 
ard of  right  and  wrong  in  others,  belong 
to  the  spirits  of  a  departed  dav.  They 
mark  the  anhaus  for  mischief,  and  no 
more — ^the  desire  to  be  despotic  over 
mind,  without  the  power — the  wish  to 
serve  self  by  arousing  the  passions  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance  —  but  without 
meeting  success.  Sir  William  was  re- 
turned triumphantly,  the  unworthy  at- 
tempt, as  to  motive,  being  well  under- 
stood. He  resumed  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote colonial  refonn,  and  he  was  now 
making  great  way.  He  was  doing  good 
on  a  large  scale,  and  could  well  afford  to 
sustain  a  little  vituperation.  I^rd  Aber- 
deen, in  a  spirit  of  party  conciliation,  of- 
fered him  the  Wopds  and  Forests.  His 
desire  to  promote  the  objects  he  had 
most  at  heart  induced  him  to  accept  a 
post  in  which  his  effort*  were,  to  a  certsdn 
extent,  neutralized.  He  was  a  lover  of 
peace,  too,  and  appreciated  his  lordship's 
effoits  to  preser\'e  it,  which,  if  an  error, 
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was  one  on  the  right  side.  It  is  evident 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  comprehend 
Sir  William's  particular  studies  in  public 
affairs ;  or,  perhaps,  was  actuated  by  the 
wish  to  form  a  strong  administration 
rather  than  to  make  use  of  the  particular 
branches  of  political  knowledge  by  which 
he  might  have  been  more  serviceable. 
Still  it  was  a  tribute  to  one  who  had 
voted  on  all  occasions  in  the  most  liberal 
spirit;  both  the  offer  and  acceptance 
were  honorable  to  the  parties  concerned. 

On  the  accession  of  Lord  Palmerston  to 
the  premiership,  Sir  William  was  offered 
the  situation  of  colonial  minister.  The 
offer  was  not  only  creditable  to  the  pre- 
mier as  a  concession  to  talent,  but  it 
marks  his  lordship  as  being  one  who,  if 
left  unrestricted  by  the  interests  of  pow- 
erful families,  could  not  fail  to  put  the 
right  men  in  the  right  places.  No  one  is 
more  aware  than  Lord  JPalmerston  that  it 
is  his  interest  to  do  this  as  the  real  founda- 
tion of  ministerial  power.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston has  won  golden  opinions  by  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion.  A  second  appoint- 
ment more  recently  in  the  nomination  of 
the  new  minister.  Sir  H.  Seymour,  to 
Vienna,  seems  to  show  that  the  noble  vis- 
count is  well  aware  of  the  advantage  of 
douig,  in  this  respect,  all  he  can  dare  do ; 
and  the  country  should  be  grateful  to  him 
for  a  line  of  conduct  in  general  so  very 
little  observed.  It  was  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  ridicule  among  the  tiers  etat^  just 
before  the  French  revolution,  that  the 
titled  individuals  placed  at  the  heads  of 
the  public  departments  were  utterly  igno- 
rant of  their  duties.  The  successes  of  Na- 
poleon were  owing  to  putting  qualified 
men  in  fitting  places,  and  such  was  the 
conduct  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham 
here.  Neither  would  credit  that  the  post 
conferred  the  ability. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Molesworth  met  with  no  obstacles 
in  his  career  on  the  path  of  colonial  re- 
form. They  were  of  less  moment  to  hhn 
than  to  many  others,  because  his  convic- 
tions were  strongly  fixed  in  a  confidence  of 
their  justice,  and  there  can  be  no  stronger 
stimulus  to  a  well-constituted  mind,  lie 
had  none  of  those  miserable  political  pre- 
judices which  mark  the  half-nedged,  half- 
reasoning  politician.  His  early  testimony 
in  behalf  of  an  extensive  system  of  na- 
tional education  was  a  proof  of  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  when  youth  in  general 
scarcely  thinks  at  all.    There  is  something 


exceedingly  well-promising  when  yoimg 
men  of  talent  and  fortune  are  perceivea 
to  study  earlv  the  great  questions  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  public  wcl&re  de- 
pends. Such  are  the  men  to  partake  le- 
gitimately in  the  active  government  «f 
the  nation,  because. they  are  directed  by 
correct  views,  while  their  motives  can  not 
be  sordid  and  selfish,  but  are  rather  hon- 
orably ambitious  of  distinction  as  a  re- 
ward. Heaven  keep  us  from  a  country 
ruled  upon  commercial  principles;  com- 
merce, as  the  vulgar  say  of  fire,  being  "a 
good  servant,  but  a  baa  master ;''  it  may 
help  the  exchequer,  but  its  venality  de- 
stroys that  loftiness  of  spirit  and  princi- 
ple which  alone  should  guide  the  policy 
of  great  and  powerful  nations,  never  to 
be  worthily  ruled  by  mean  motives  of  pe- 
cuniary profit. 

Beginning  his  education  early.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, as  it  was,  ran  a  longer  career  than 
many  public  characters  have  done.  He 
had  the  advantage  of  being  naturally 
practical  in  his  tendencies,  and  at  college 
was  looked  upon  as  a  Radical,  a  reproach 
which  he  could  well  brave  without  con- 
cern. We  can  scarcely  think  such  a  mind 
as  his  was  at  all  adapted  for  celebrity  in 
what  is  styled  "  learning"  at  such  places. 
He  wanted  a  wider  scope  of  action,  a  reg- 
ulating of  things,  not  words,  even  at  an 
age  when  longs  and  shorts  alone  occupy 
collegiate  attention.  He  was  evidently 
of  and  for  the  political  world.  He  oo 
served  much,  and  ip  his  early  continental 
tour,  where  he  made  profitable  observa- 
tions, he  directed  his  attention  particularly 
to  the  public  institutions. 

There  was  no  vacillation  exhibited  in  hia 
conduct;  he  took  his  ground  and  kept  it. 
He  had  the  pleasure,  and  it  is  not  a  small 
one,  of  finding  all  he  had  supported  in  early 
life,  the  very  measures  he  had  found  in 
youth  calumniated  and  denounced,  become 
the  admissions  of  the  parties  that  Imd  once 
opposed  them,  and  finally  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Is  this  no  triumph — no  reward? 
The  most  gifted  can  tio  out  little  individ- 
ually, under  even  prolonged  existence,  in 
lessening  the  political  as  well  as  other 
evils  which  afilict  humanity.  It  is  only  a 
succession  of  such  men  that  can  subdue 
the  wa}^vardness  of  obli(][uitou8  customs, 
and  soften  mortal  destinies.  Yet  is  the 
little  effected  by  the  power  of  one  indi- 
vidual a  just  source  of  satisfaction.  Sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  too,  distinguished  Sir 
William    winle  seeking  to   lessen  sooh 
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evils.  He  possessed  firmness  in  pursuing 
his  object  against  obstacles  that  would 
daunt  common  minds,  and  yet  he  did  all 
in  the  quietest  manner. 

He  succeeded  at  last  in  his  measures  for 
emancipating  the  colonies  from  those  mis- 
chievous cliques,  called  colonial  councils, 
which  were  the  tools  at  one  time  of  offi- 
cials in  the  mother  country,  and  at  an- 
other of  their  own  pleasure,  without  re- 
gard to  the  welfare  of  the  governed. 
This  mockery  he  denounced  as  incompati- 
ble with  the  interests  of  the  colonists, 
and  pregnant  '^dth  the  elements  of  that 
discontent  which  would  else  sooner  or 
later  have  led  to  disseverance.  Sir  Wil- 
liam would  have  no  sham  infusion  of  the 
popular  element  with  which  it  had  been 
too  long  the  custom  to  mask  the  conduct 
of  colonial  affairs.  He  wonld  have  the 
reality,  not  the  semblance.  He  had, 
therefore,  to  contend  against  the  mur- 
murs of  ruined  patronage,  and  officials 
heartbroken  that  they  had  no  longer  the 
power  of  doing  the  mischief  to  which 
they  had  become  naturalized — sometimes 
quarreling  with  the  colonial  office  at  home, 
as  well  as  with  those  whose  more  imme- 
diate servants  they  should  have  been  if 
they  had  kept  the  object  in  view  for 
which  they  exercised  their  functions.  In 
feet,  they  fidly  exemplified  (we  believe 
his  own  quotation  about  the  social  state) 
the  creation  of  the  colonists  into  a  duality 
of  classes:  "Ceux  qui  pillcnt — et  ceux 
qui  sont  pilles." 

His  contributions  to  his  Review  were 
not  wholly  on  colonial  subjects.  Among 
others,  the  "State  of  the  Nation"  and 
"Church  Reform,"  we  believe,  were  his.. 
Of  those  of  Mr.  Roebuck  we  remember 
but  two,  namely,  on  Municipal  Reform 
and  on  the  Canadian  Grievances.  Re- 
views of  works  on  colonial  subjects,  and, 
singular  enough,  a  paper  on  our  military 
abuses,  strikingly  exemplified  in  recent 
events  in  the  East,  were  of  those  articles 
of  which  we  do  not  recollect  hearing  of 
the  authorship.  Sir  William  early  advo- 
cated the  rule  of  reason  in  government  in 
opposition  to  those  who  supported  usage, 
tradition,  and  the  "  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors," as  superlatively  preferable.  He 
was  in  the  matter  of  utility  a  Benthamite. 
The  notions  once  current  can  hardly  be 
conceived  in  1 855,  so  great  have  been  the 
concessions  to  common  sense  within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Some  may 
think  the  same  now,  but  will  not  openly  | 


avow  their  obsolete  opinions.  Sir  William 
well  observed  upon  tnis,  referring  to  par- 
ties opposed  to  advance  in  that  time: 
"  Whenever  a  body  of  men  are  found  to 
be  steadily  and  tenaciously  against  reason, 
we  may  safely  conclude  they  have  inte- 
rests to  the  exercise  of  which  reason 
would  be  fatal." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  death  cut  short 
the  career  of  the  individual  who  might 
have  unostentatiously  worked .  out  by 
lengthened  years  yet  greater  benefits  for 
his  country.  He  had,  it  is  true,  before 
his  departure  firom  life,  worked  out  his 
destined  mission — he  was  to  do  no  more. 
He  might  have  consolidated  the  work  he 
had  terminated  as  fiir  as  the  superstruc- 
ture went ;  he  might  have  closed  minor 
points  in  the  relations  of  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colonists,  which  yet  remain 
open,  and  closed  them  as  no  one  merely 
an  official  without  a  heart  in  the  matter 
ever  will  do.  He  might  have  lived  to 
see  the  magnificent  machinery  run  smooth- 
ly towards  its  important  destiny  of  cover- 
ing remote  islands  and  continents  with 
free-bom  men  of  British  race,  institution, 
and  language,  to  hand  down  to  the  un- 
numbered generations  of  the  ftiture  the 
memory  of  those  by  whose  wisdom  they 
received  the  legacy  of  well-regulated  gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  fruits  of  whose  ener- 
gy and  activity  they  are  heirs.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  our  craving  after  gain,  and 
our  indomitable  pursuit  of  it,  obscure 
from  the  vision  or  the  many  the  sumless 
value  of  our  magnificent  foreign  establish- 
ments in  relation  to  the'ftiture,  or  even 
how  necessary  to  that  craving  itself  the 
preservation  of  their  attachment  is  to  the 
mother  country.  Were  it  otherwise,  the 
value  of  such  a  colonial  minister  as  Sir 
William  would  be  better  understood.  As 
it  is,  the  colonics  themselves  can  not  but 
affix  the  true  value  to  his  services  as  the 
advocate  of  their  self-government,  as  well 
as  being  one  destined  so  far  to  aid  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prophetic  words  of  a  con- 
temporary of  his  youth,  in  the  prospective 
decay  of  the  shackles  that  hamper  the 
human  intellect :  "  The  cloud  of  mind  is 
discharging  its  collected  lightnings,  and 
the  equilibrium  of  institutions  and  opin- 
ions is  restoring  or  about  to  be  restored," 

One  of  Sir  William's  early  observations, 
from  its  plain  good  sense,  we  remember : 
"  It  has  been  frequently  said,  but  the  evt. 
dence  of  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  dis- 
played and  enforced,  that  no  colony  if 
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other  than  hurtful  to  the  mother  country 
whigh  docs  not  repay  its  own  expenses. 
The  proposition,  indeed,  is  self-evident, 
for  what  does  a  country  get  by  a  colony 
for  which  it  is  obliged  to  pay,  and  from 

which  it  receives  nothing  ? How 

many  times  more  valuable  the  free  trade 
of  the  United  States,  than  the  forced 
trade  was  of  the  North-American  colonies. 
They  say,  also,  that  we  have  sunk  capital 
in  the  colonies.  Sunk  ii  is,  indeed  ! 
Then  let  us  follow  the  approved  maxim 
of  common  life,  not  to  throw  good  money 
after  bad !"  How  strange  that  Sir  Wu- 
liam^s  reasoning  did  not  operate  long  ago. 
Lord  Waldegrave  hinted  that  George 
III.,  his  pupD,  was  the  creature  of  preju- 
dice, and  the  last  reason  of  kings,  set  to 
work  by  that  prejudice,  lost  £ngland 
what  the  common -sense  reason  of  Sir 
WDliam  would  have  preserved  for  hia 
country's  crown  unto  this  day. 

Sir  William  was  not  an  accomplished 
public  speaker,  lie  labored  not  for  show 
but  utility,  not  to  startle  "  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings"  by  the  corruscations  of  his 
eloquence  or  the  poignancy  of  hia  wit; 
and  therefore  this  deficiency  was  of  the 
less  moment,  especially  as  his  speeches 
were  always  to  the  point.  His  mission 
had  a  more  exalted  aim.  He  pushed  on 
towards  truth,  but  in  his  advance  was 
content  to  proc-eed  after  the  rule  of  the 
practicable,  step  by  step.  The  good  to 
DC  produced  was  uppermost  in  his  view — 
over  all  ideas  of  fame  or  selfish  reward ; 
all  was  bravely  done,  all  was  honestly 
labored,  all  was  achieved  with  the  most 
perfect  moral  rectitude,  duty  and  the 
public  good  being  in  his  mind  ever  pres- 
ent. It  need  not  be  added  that  his  re- 
ligious ]>rinciples  were  tolerant  in  the  ftill- 
est  sense  of  the  word.  He  deemed  the 
belief  of  every  individual  to  be  a  question 


between  man  and  his  Creator  alone.  His 
love  of  truth  and  contempt  of  shuffling  we 
remember  he  exemplified  in  written  re- 
marks upon  Copleston  (afterwards  bish- 
op), who  presumed  to  deal  with  Locke  in 
the  old -fashioned  mode  of  argument: 
" '  His  (Locke's)  opinions,'  said  Copleston, 
*  would  have  been  entitled  to  greater  re- 
spect' {observe ^or  what)  'if  he  had  him- 
self treated  with  respect  the  opinions  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  him' — {apin- 
ions^  you  see,  are  entitled  to  reapectj  not 
on  accowU  of  the  truth  of  tkem,  but  some- 
thi7}g  else) — '  and  the  practice  of  the  sen- 
sible men  of  his  own  time,  whose  judg- 
ment was  worth  more  as  it  was  confirmed 
by  experience.' — Locke  then  misbehaved 
by  seekmg  for  evidence  and  yielding  to  it 
when  found  t^^ 

But  though  inclined,  we  must  mt>ceed 
no  further.  Sir  William  was  mvored 
aft^er  all.  YHio  knows  but  advanced  years 
might  have  shaken  his  love  of  truth,  his 
ardor  for  the  public  weal  ?  Many  tludk- 
ing  men  who  would  pursue  abstract  truth 
for  social  advantage  never  realize  the 
slightest  advance  from  their  first  position, 
and  leave  it  till  time  fi^rtuitously  carries 
it  out  in  a  day  of  better  fortune.  Little 
is  the  share  of  good  any  suigle  individual 
can  perform  for  his  fellow-creatures  before 
he  rests  from  his  labors  for  ever.  It  was 
Sir  William's  lot  to  see  his  aims  realized, 
and  to  quit  the  scene  under  an  unclouded 
sky,  before  reverses  could  sicken  the 
heart,  or  any  new  efforts  undertaken  fior 
the  benefit  of  his  kind  result  in  disap- 
pointment. Considering  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  and  its  rapid  progress  to  its  ter- 
mination when  most  protracted,  it  is  no 
small  advantage,  aft^r  all,  to  go  off  the 
scene,  unblemished  and  regretted,  in  the 
fruition  of  an  honest  ambition.  Such  was  Sir 
William  Molesworth's  leave-taking  of  life. 
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Il£B£  are  two  books  so  very  nearly 
upon  the  same  subject  that  they  gain  by 
being  read  not  only  together  but  one 
against  the  other.  Sprmging  f**om  points 
diametrically  opposite,  and  in  the  respect- 
ive persons  of  their  authors  representing 
princi[)les  that  seem  at  first  incompatible, 
it  is  singular,  yet  true,  that  these  two 
works,  while  they  may  control,  do  not  re- 
fute each  other.  On  the  contrary,  sub- 
stantiating the  same  material  facts,  though 
differently  colored,  they  lead  the  impar- 
tial observer  to  form  a  true  picture  of  that 
period  of  transition — strange,  deceptive, 
and  apparently  unfruitful — the  period  of 
the  Government  of  July,  and  of  the  reign 
of  the  House  of  Orleans  in  France. 

M.  Nettement  is  one  of  the  very  few 
literary  men  of  any  talent,  who  exclu- 
sively and  uncompromisingly  belong  to  the 
purely  Catholico-Koyalist  party  after  the 
Revolution  of  July.  This  is  a  distinction 
too  seldom  made,  but  which  is  neverthe- 
less necessary  to  the  comprehension  of 
men  and  things  as  they  have  existed  and 
influenced  the  destinies  of  France  during 
the  last  forty  years.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, out  01  France,  that  the  "Three 
Days"  opened  a  new  intellectual  epoch  in 
that  country.  A  greater  error  can  hardly 
be  unaGjined.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
present  great  names  of  France,  not  one  of 
those  which  place  the  seventeenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  on  a  par,  which  did 
not  attain  to  its  highest  eminence  between 
the  years  1815  and  1830.  The  Guizots, 
VDlemains,  Cousins,  Cuviers,  Lamartincs, 
and  others,  too  numerous  to  recall,  whose 
fiime  has  so  widened  and  elevated  that  of 
France,  so  softened  the  darker  lustre  of 
her  previous  barbaric  glories,  are  one  and 
all  men  of  the  Restoration — ^men  whose 
brilliant  faculties  found  means  of  develop- 


♦  Ifemoires  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris.  Par  lo  Doc- 
t«ur  L.  Veron.     6  vols.     Paris,  1855. 

Histoire  de  la  Litteralure  Fran^aise  sous  le  Gou- 
vememerU  de  Juillet.  Par  M.  Alfekd  Netiement. 
2  vola.    Parifl^  1855. 


ment  and  manifestation  under  the  fifteen 
years'  government  of  the  Bourbons  of 
the  e  der  branch ;  though  the  entire  ap- 
plication of  their  talents  to  public  affairs 
was  achieved  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
House  of  Orleans.  Louis  I*hilippe  em- 
ployed, and  applied  to  practical  purposes, 
the  men  whom  he  found  ready  to  hia 
hand ;  but  these  men  were  formed  bv  the 
Restoration.  Louis  Philippe's  eighteen 
years  of  power  formed  none ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  M.  de  Montalembert 
alone,  (who,  as  to  mere  eloquence,  setting 
aside  every  other  qualification,  deserves, 
perhaps,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  modern 
oratoijs,)  it  might  be  hard  to  find  any 
man  in  France  of  acknowledged  intel- 
lectual superiority  who  properly  belongs 
to  the  last  twenty-five  years.* 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  talent 
of  any  sort  came  forth  under  Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  but  merely  tJmt  the  men 
of  las  day  show  as  mfinitely  smaJl  lumina^ 
ries  when  contrasted  with  the  real  stars 
of  the  times  of  the  Restoration.  Louis 
Blanc  in  history,  and  m  the  drama  Pon- 
sard  and  Augier  are  entirely  products  of 
the  Revolution  of  July,  not  indeed  of  the 
principle  which  promoted  it,  but  of  the 
reaction  against  it,  which  its  later  years 
provoked;  but  Ponsard's  "good  sense," 
(he  is  stykd  in  France  the  chief  of  the 
school  du  bo7i  sens,)  or  Victor  Hugo's  eo- 
centricities  w  ill  scarcely  balance  the  world- 
wide fame  of  the  author  of //er/^o/i?/  and 
Louis  Blanc  will  probably  be  utterly  for- 
gotten when  the  pages  of  Villemain  and 
Guizot  form  the  yet  enduring  admiration 
and  study  of  successive  generations.  Still, 
though  the  measure  of  it  be  small,  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  talent  among  the 

♦  Tliia  has  been  latterly  bo  strongly  felt  and  so 
openly  avowed  in  France,  that  the  Jievue  des  Deux 
Mondes  has  oflcred  a  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject,  for  an  Essay 
which  shall  :uialyse  and  explain  the  causes  of  the  in- 
tellectual Inferiority  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  in 
Frjmce,  when  compared  to  the  movement  under  the 
Restoration. 
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men  of  July,  and  this  brings  us  back  to  first  to  desert  the  power  that  fells,  and 

the  point  we  started  from.    What  lite-  whose  fall  his  flatteries  and  fears  have 

rary  superiority  appeared  during  Louis  mainly  aided  to  bring  about ;  the  first  to 

Philippe's  reign,  was  brought  out  by  re-  fiiwn  upon  the  pdwer  that  mounts,  and  to 

action  against  liis  government,  its  princi-  whose  stability  he  will  be  ever  unable  to 

Ele  and  its  influence.  The  Republicans  contribute,  during  a  life  spent  in  what,  to 
oast  of  several  clever  writers.  The  so-  avoid  harsh  words,  we  will  call  trcmsae- 
called  Legitimists — out  of  the  pale  of  Ho?is  between  the  public  conscience  he 
political  oratory,  where  they  imposed  dimly  divines,  (his  individual  one  is,  as  it 
respect  by  the  voice  of  Berryer,  and  of  were,  mislaid,)  and  his  own  narrowly-com- 
journalism,  where  they  counted  Genoude,  prehended  personal  interests.  This  strange 
and  one  or  two  others — were  reduced,  as  piece  of  human  patchwork  is,  from  first  to 
fer  as  literature  is  concerned,  to  M.  Nette-  last,  desirous  to  convince  you  that  if  one 
ment.  Our  business  at  present,  however,  thing  in  the  world  surpasses  his  probity 
is  not  with  the  intrinsic  worth  of  this  au-  and  good  faith  it  is  the  extent  of  his  plain 
thor  as  a  writer  or  thinker,  but  with  the  good  sense.  Xe  gros  ban  sens  I  There  is 
peculiarities  of  opinion  or  position  that  the  war-cry,  the  ^^Dieu  et  mon  droit  P'*  of 
render  him  a  valuable  authority  touching  the  Bourgeois  de  Paris^  such  as  the  Re- 
an  epoch  of  contemporary  history  which  volution  of  July  made  him  I  What  he  is 
n^m&t  be  for  many  years  to  come  of  con-  now^  what  are  his  present  tendencies,  and 
siderable  interest  to  us.  what  he  may  become  by-and-by — ^theso 
M.  Nettement,  then,  as  we  have  said,  is  are  other  (juestions.  Our  business  at 
a  Legitimist,  an  ardent  though  liberal  present  is  with  Louis  Philippe's  reign, 
supporter  of  old  Catholico-monarchical  It  is  difficult,  as  the  reader  may  see, 
traditions  in  France.  But  what  is  Dr.  for  two  men  to  Judge  a  period  of  contem- 
Veron  ?  A  clever  man  decidedly,  by  no  porary  history  from  more  opposite  points 
means  a  literary  one  ;  perhaps,  according  of  view  than  M.  Nettement  and  Dr.  V6- 
to  his  own  self  chosen  name,  best  charac-  ron.  One  judges  it  from  without,  the 
terized  as  a  bourgeois  de  Paris^  but  cer-  other  from  withm ;  the  one  takes  a  larger, 
tainly  the  most  complete  personification  the  other  a  more  intimate  survey  orit ; 
of  the  "  man  of  July,"  as  our  neighbors  and  whilst  the  distantly  placed  observer 
term  it ;  full  of  intermediate  qualities,  and  seizes  its  general  outhne  and  en^emiUf 
aiming  at  a  kind  of  decorum  in  vice ;  the  individual  employed  in  the  centre  of 
making  gold  his  idol,  yet  anxious  for  pub-  the  machine  itself  describes  to  us  its  mi- 
lic  esteem ;  lavish  from  calculation,  good-  nute  details  and  all  the  complication  of 
natured  from  indifference,  and  skeptical  its  workings.  As  we  said  already,  both 
from  pure  shallowness  of  intellect;  un-  lead  us  to  admit  the  same  truths,  and, 
burdened  by  any  princi[)le,  unshackled  we  might  add,  to  draw  the  same  conda- 
by  good  taste;  naively  cynical;  selfish  sions,  if  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
and  vain ;  particularly  clamorous  for  dar-  touching  a  country  so  really  (in  a  political 
ing  on  the  part  of  others,  and  always  sense)  incomprehensible  as  France, 
absent  himself  in  the  hour  of  need  ;*  the 
.  That  which  most  strikes  the  reader  in 

*  Two  anecdotes,  contiined  in  the  MCmoires  d'un  ^^*  V6ron's  six-volumed  Memoirs  is  the 

Bourgeois  de  Paris,  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  fact  of  being,  and  feeling  himself  tO  bc, 

general  tone  of  morality  in  certain  classes  of  French  perpetually   "  behind   the   scenes."      The 

Pociety:"M  Saint  Ange.  one  of  the  principal  r^^^^^^^  ^^rds  must  not  be  taken  figuratively. 

ieurs  of  the  Journcu  des  Dtbat^.  was  vainly  sought  titi.  xi.             j*       ^         /»xt-y^jy^ 

for  at  a  moment  of  great  pressure,  by  M.  Bertin,  and  Whether  as  director  of  the  Grand  Opera, 

w;is  nowhere  to  bo  found.     'Good  Heavens!  Samt  proprietor  of  a  leading  journal,  or  med- 

Ange  1'  exclaimed  the  latter,  when  he  next  day  en-    

countered  that  per?on,  to  whose  utmost  gratitude  and  asked  him  one  day.   '  Never !'  was  tho  answer.   « We 

devotion  he  believed  himself  entitled,  'where  were  arc  not  on  good 'terms,  which  is  easily  enough  ex- 

you  yesterday  ?'    '  I  left  the  office  early,'  waa  the  re-  plained :   I  have  upwards  of  100,000  francs  a  year, 

ply,  'because  I  was  afraid  you  might  want  mo  I'"  and  he  has  nothing  earthly  to  live  upon  I'     It  is 

This  is  related  merely  as  a  proof  of  M.  Saint  Ange's  true,"  adds  M.  Veron,  "that  M.  RousBQlhad  made  a 

esprit    Tiio  other  anecdote   is  worse.    When   M.  largo  fortune  in  the  paper  trade,  and  in  tho  ConstOw 

Veron  first  bought  the  Consiitutvmnel,  ho  had  in  his  Oonnel,  of  which  he  had  managed  to  monopolize  the 

council  of  administration  a  certain  M.  Roussol,  of  fournitures.''    And  our  Bourgeois  de  Paris  content! 

whom  he  says:  "To  show  how  stricUy  he  adhered  himself  with  finding  in  the  above  incident  only  a 

to  principles  of  economy,  I  need  only  cite  the  follow-  proof  of  M.  Roufisers  "strict  adherence  to  prind^ea 

ng  speech :  '  Do  you  ever  see  your  brother  now?'   I  of  economy  1" 
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dler  here  and  there  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  with  M.  V^ron  for  a  guide,  you 
are  always  in  the  coulisses^  always  among 
the  traps,  shiftings,  and  decorations  of  a 
theatre ;  actors  are  around  you,  men  who 
are  not  what  they  seem,  and  who  would 
seem  other  than  they  are ;  there  is  a  pub- 
lic somewhere,  but  for  the  moment  you 
are  not  of  it.    Something  is  being  enacted, 
and  you  see  the  players  rush  by  you, 
some  elated  with  the  triumph  they  have 
achieved,  some  angry,  and  some  merry, 
but  all  so  different  from  what  thev  were 
upon  the  stage,  that  often  he  who  has 
been  drawing  tears  from  the  assembly  be- 
fore the  curtain  effects  his  return  behind 
it  with  a  caper  and  a  joke,  whilst  he  whose 
wit  and  gayety  has  put  the  whole  audience 
in  good  humor  sinlcs  exhausted  upon  the 
nearest  seat,  and,  wiping  the  hot  perspira- 
tion from  his  brow,  pants  over  the  hard 
achievement  of  success.     You  are  eter- 
nally "behind  the  scenes."     You  are  in 
the  dressing-room  of  M.  Thiers,  receiving 
M.  Veron  whilst  he  shaves,  or  in  the  cabi- 
net of  Louis  Philippe,  concerting  with 
his  ministers  such  measures,  not  as  may 
really  be  best  for  the  weal  of  the  nation, 
but  as  may  have  the  "best  effect"  in  the 
nation's  eyes.    This  perpetual  feeling  it  is 
which,  to  any  one  looldng  beyond  the 
mere  surface,  makes  the  perusal  of  M. 
Veron's  book  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
things  imaginable.     It  is  a  dark  and  dis- 
heartening picture  of  human  affairs  to  one  j 
who  contemplates  them  in  their  higher 
relations.     We  have  our  estimate  of  many 
people  lowered,  and  lose  fair  illusions  and 
hopes;  we  perceive  in  the  distance  no- 
thing that  looks  as  if  it  would  be  worth 
the  trouble  of  getting  nearer  to  it,  or  that, 
if  we  did  get  quite  close  to  it,  would  not 
turn  out  to   be  different   from  what  it 
seemed.     It  is  this  character  of  ungenxi- 
ineness  which  so  depresses  and  fatigues 
the  mind,  leaving  it  nothing  sure  against 
which  to  lean.     "My  experience  of  life 
and  of  men,"  says  Dr.  Voron,  "  has  taught 
me  that  reputation  is  made  like  fortune. 
Some  people  are  not  even  satisfied  with 
one  reputation,  but  will  needs  have  two, 
taking  an  attitude  and  assuming  a  speech 
different  in  one  place  from  those  they  are 
obliged  to  affect  m  another.    '  Mistrust  vir- 
tuous men,'  my  witty  friend,  M.  Michaud, 
the  academician,  would  otlen  say  to  me ; 
'  to  gain  good  fame  they  must  often  have 
^ed  in  honor  and  integrity.'     Now  I  do 
not  pretend  that  all  the  men  who  are 


honored  and  esteemed  are  rascals,  but  in 
my  notion  many  do  not  deserve  their  high 
repute — some,  on  the  contrary,  may  be 
better  than  their  reputation."  This  is 
precisely  the  statement  of  a  great  social 
evil  in  France :  the  absence  not  only  of  a 
proper  respect  for,  but  of  a  due  sense  o^ 
truth — of  a  just  perception  of  its  beauty, 
its  eminent  usefulness,  and  its  inevitable 
attributes.  In  France  there  is  in  both 
governors  and  governed  a  belief  in  the 
practicability  of  deception,  which,  thanks 
to  Providence,  we  Fnglish  have  not,  and 
which  is  in  the  long  run  always  and  in&l- 
libly  fatal  to  liberal  institutions  and  politi- 
cal freedom. 

Here  was,  in  feet,  the  prime  obstacle  to 
the  consolidation  of  Louis  Philippe's  throne 
in  France.  The  nation  did  not  believe  in 
him,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  nation ;  nor 
did  either  see  how  this  want  of  faith  must 
necessarily  affect  the  common  interests 
and  existence  of  both. 

Anecdotes  without  end  might  be  quoted 
to  prove  this  failure  of  respect  on  the 
king's  part  for  the  country  he  was  called 
to  govern.      The   following   (which  we 
know  to  be  strictly  authentic)  will  suffice: 
"Sire,"  said  one  of  the  most  really -con- 
stitutional of  his  ministers,  one  day  to 
Louis  Philippe,  "your  majesty  does  not 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  ;   if  it  be  not,  in  fact,  the  third 
power^  it  is  a  mere  fiction,  worse  than 
useless."     "  And  what  would  you  have 
me  do  ?"  inquired  the  king.      "  Sire,  I 
would  have  your  majesty  add  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  tipper  itouse  some  few  men 
whose  names  should  be  to  the  country  a 
serious  guarantee  of  political  activity — a 
sprinkling  of  intelligence  and  energy  would 
do  well   at  the  Luxembourg."      "  Ah ! 
bah !"  was  Louis  Philippe's  reply ;  "  intel- 
ligence, energy ! — proper  votes,  good  balls 
(de  bonnes  bottles) y  that  is  what  is  needed.** 
The  minister   shook   his  head.      "  Non- 
sense !"  added  Louis  Philippe ;   "  when 
day  after  day  votes  favorable  to  my  po- 
licy are  registered  in  every  paper,  that  is 
enough — the  public  does  not  inquire  into 
all  this — it  reads  the  papers,  sees  the  riia- 
jority  is  everywhere  and  always  for  me, 
does  not  ask  any  more,  and  believes  in 
the  whole  in  the  end."     "I  much  fear  the 
king  is  mistaken,"  said  the  minister — ^but 
his  advice  remained  unattended  to. 

Now,  to  have  an  idea,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  degree  to  which  any  given  body  of 
men  in  France  may  be  brought  to  take 
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its  part  in  a  make-believe,  to  accept  a 
shani  for  a  reality,  and  be  satisfied  there- 
with, we  need  only  recall  the  affair  of  the 
Banquet  of  the  22d  of  February,  1848, 
the  details  immediately  preceding  which 
have  never,  we  think,  been  more  than  im- 
perfectly known  in  this  country,  or  if 
Known  at  the  time  have  been  forgotten 
since.  The  reader  will  at  once  see  the 
bcanngs  of  the  incident  we  allude  to  upon 
the  princij)le  we  have  attempted  to  estab- 
lish with  regard  to  France.  Let  us  sum- 
marily recapitulate  the  leading  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

The  year  1847  was  remarkable  for  the 
discontent  everywhere  gradually  grow- 
ing up  against  the  government  and  the 
system  personified  by  M.  Guizot's  long- 
enduring  ministry.  Tlie  expression  for 
this  ever-increasing  uneasiness  and  agita- 
tion was  found  in  the  word,  Electoral 
Reform.  That  was  the  war-cry.  The 
voice  of  the  people,  of  the  masses,  pre- 
occupied with  wholly  different  tendencies, 
was  only  heard  in  the  distance,  and  as  yet 
indistuictly  so.  But  the  bourgeoisie^  the 
Garde  Nationale,  the  "  enlightened  mid- 
dle classes" — those  upon  whose  banner,  as 
we  have  said,  the  word  ie  gros  ban  se?is 
stands  inscribed — those  shouted  out  "Elec- 
toral Reform !"  with  all  their  might ;  and 
for  their  disinclination  to  admit  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  Messrs.  Guizot  and  Duchatel 
were,  in  one  of  the  last  sittings  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  denounced  by  M. 
Odillon  Barrot,  who,  descending  from  the 
tribune,  compared  them  to  "  Polignac  and 
Pcyronnet."  On  one  side  stood  the  op- 
position declaring  that  the  national  repre- 
sentation is  an  empty  name,  that  the  ma- 
jority is  a  false  semblance,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  Electoral  Reform  7>iw«^be  admitted, 
and  that  the  right  7nust  also  be  established 
for  any  number  of  men  to  meet  together 
in  order  to  discuss  ojKJnly  such  measures 
as  may  seem  to  them  essential  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand 
were  the  ministry,  the  king,  and  that  offi- 
cial majority  of  the  Chambers  which  he 
and  they  affirm  to  represent  the  majority 
of  the  nation ;  these  raise  their  voices 
loudly  against  the  principle  of  Electoral 
Reform,  and,  above  all,  against  the  right 
of  meeting.  They  talk  of  authority  as  of 
a  sacred  deposit ;  they  affirm  that  the 
least  concession  on  their  parts  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  direst  results ;  thev  preach 
the  doctrine  of  resistance ;  and  JVt.  Guizot 
seems  preparing  to  act  up  to  his  maxim 


recently  enounced  in  a  parliamentary  de- 
bate :  le  proffres  aujourd^hui^  &eift  la  rh- 
sistance.  Well,  so  fiir,  both  parties  seem 
in  earnest ;  both  talk  equally  of  their 
country ;  and  we  are  bound  to  give  them 
credit  for  believing  what  they  say.  But 
if  so,  what  must  happen  ?  K  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  are  convinced  that  the 
right  of  public  meeting  is  in  reality  a 
right  whereof  the  country  can  not  and 
must  not  be  defrauded,  and  the  possession 
of  which  must  be  bought  at  any  price, 
they  are  forced  to  attend  the  fiimous  ban- 
quet of  the  22d,  not,  as  some  one  said, 
'^  in  straw-colored  gloves,''  but  as  men  de- 
termined to  withstand  sternly  and  even 
to  the  death,  that "  power  without  right," 
characterized  by  Lord  Chatham  slb  ^^res 
detestabilis  et  caduea^^'*  and  prepared,  in 
the  words  of  the  same  great  statesman, 
''  rather  than  see  the  Constitution  tamely 
given  up,  and  their  birthright  surrenderea 
to  despotism,  to  bring  the  question  to  an 
issue,  and  fairly  try  it  between  the  people 
and  the  Government."  If  the  opposition 
be  really  convinced  of  the  sacredness  of 
its  cause,  its  course,  however  hard  and 
painful,  is  clear ;  if  the  Government  be 
really  convinced  of  the  sacredness  of  re- 
sistance, to  resist,  and  that  at  once  and 
vigorously,  is  its  imperative,  undeniable 
duty.  Now,  what  do  both  do?  Does 
the  Government,  by  the  instant  display 
of  an  imposing  force,  render  impossible 
the  meetmg  it  pretends  to  consider  dan- 
gerous? Does  it  courageously  defy  un- 
popularity, and  boldly  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  conduct  it  declares  to  be 
indispensable?  or,  recognizing  the  right 
of  its  adversaries  or  the  expediency  of 
appearing  to  recognize  it,  does  it  with- 
draw from  the  struggle  and  frankly  say : 
"  If  you  have  the  country  with  you,  it  is 
just  that  its  voice  should  be  heard — ^you 
areatlibertytomeetand  to  discuss"?  No! 
What  does  the  opposition  ?  Does  ^  sim- 
])ly  and  resolutely  accept  its  stem  ^ku*t, 
and  prepare  for  a  serious  strngg^ler  or 
does  It  frankly  avow  that  it  had  miscalcn- 
lated  its  forces,  and  that  for  the  mom 
any  aggressive  attempt  would  bo  me; 
foolhanly  and  fruitless  ? — ^is  it  bold  or 
it  wise  ?  Neither !  In  this  deeply  serfens 
comedy,  involving  the  peace,  welfare, %nd 
dignity  of  a  whole  nation,  Government 
and  op])osition  were  both  equally  in^- 
cere.  Neither  believed  in  itself  noi^m 
the  other ;  instead  of  a  collision,  they 
came  to  a  compromise  whereby  6ach  was 
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to  play  a  part,  and  consistency  was  only 
to  bo  the  apparent  lot  of  both :  frank- 
ness, straigUlforwardneaa  Tras  nowhere. 
"  Seeiuing"  was  admitted  to  be  the  beat 
resource  of  every  one ;  insmxection,  resist- 
ance, retractation,  concession  ;  nothing- 
was  in  reality  to  be,  but  every  thing  was 
to  seem  as  if  it  were* 

The  Electoral  Reformers  were  to  plaj 
at  a  pupiklar  meeting,  and  the  Govemioent 
was  to  play  at  RepresMon  ;  but  it  was 
agreed  betbrchimd,  nay,  drawn  up  on  pa- 
per and  iiigned,  that  nothing  was  to  be 
genuine  in  the  wliole  matter,  nothing  in 
earnest.  "  If  you  think  I  come  hither  as 
a  lion,  it  wei-o  pity  of  my  life.  No !  I  am 
no  such  thing!"  This  was  the  language  of 
both  parties,  and  the  conventions  of 
Quince,  Snug,  and  their  partners,  is  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  were  not 
more  minutely  specified  than  were  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  drawn  up  on  the 
19th  FebmaiT,  1848,  discussed  in  one  of 
the  bureatfx  of  the  Chamber  of  Pciiuties, 
and  signed  for  the  opposition,  Duvcrgier 
de  Ilauronne,  L^on  do  Mallcville,  and 
Beryer — and  for  the  conservative  major- 
ity, Vitet  and  De  Morny ;  the  latter  being 
at  that  period  the  leader  of  those  ultra 
Giuzotins,  sumaraed  "  les  g/itinfiiils." 

In  the  report  {prods  verbal)  of  the  sit- 
thig  in  the  Committee-room,  we  find  the 
folloning  passages :  i 

"  The  Pe|)QUe3  of  the  oppoaition  will  do  all 
that  is  within  homan  possibilily  to  prevent  order 
rrom  btinjf  diaturbal.  They  will  enter  the  ban- 
finet-room  peaceibly,  in  spile  of  the  womiDg-  of 
the  CommiHSftry  of  i'olice,  who,  placed  at  the 
iloor,  will  iDform  them  on  Iheir  entrance  that  tiii'j 
arc  violating  an  edict  of  the  Pr^fet  de  Police. 
The;  will  rccommcod  all  persons  present  not  to 
insalt  the  Gonimiasary.  Tbey  will  take  their 
scats.  1'hen.  immediatfly,  the  Conuuissorj  will 
declare  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings,  and  will 
pmteat  against  M.  Boissci  or  others,  telllne-  the 
meeting  it  b  required  to  disperse,  (ailing  which, 
he.  the  OomiuiaBary  must  have  recourse  to  force. 


of  lueetiug,  sbnll  protest  against  abuse  of  authori- 
ty OQ  the  part  of  the  GoTeniment,  shall  stare  tliut 
his  only  i^bject  was  to  decide  the  question  judi- 
ciiLtly.  and  shall  also  invite  the  meeting  to  disperee 
calmly,  dedarittft,  nenertbtUaa,  that  he  only  yieldi 
l-ifiirce  (.').    He  shall  eicplain  to  the  oeaembly  that 
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•  For  tlip  entire  details  of  the  few  days  procediag 
Hie  outbrciik  of  tlio  34th  Pcbniary,  nnd  the  dix-u- 
inpnt:*  Bubotnntiating  thorn,  wo  refer  the  readtr  to 
the  iteinoirf  d'an  Bourgeou  lie  Paris,  vol.  v.  chap 
it  p. B6,  etstq. 

VOL.  XXXTIL— NO.  It 


'  any  overt  act  of  rebellion  or  way  insolt  to  the 
I  public  anthoritiea  would  c[nitc  destroytheend  the 
I  opposition  desires  to  attain.  It  is  honestly  agreed 
'  upon  that  M.  Barrot  shall  make  no  speech  agaiiMt 
I  the  tiovemment  or  the  majority — and,  in  shoi^ 
I  that  he  sliall  in  no  way  give  to  the  meeting  the 
I  air  of  being  Mil  in  spile  of  llie  Government. 
I  "  Tbis  once  hrought  to  a  close,  the  opposition 
DepQties  shall  set  the  example  to  the  other  per- 
SOTS  present,  by  rctbing  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  they  ehall  expretsly  dcdare  on  going  out  (i* 
OTiler  tnat  the  puUieoul  of  doors  may  not  give  way 
'  to  mistaitn  irritation)  tfuit  they  hme  gained  tktir 
I  point,  and  taken  the  only  means  for  arriving  at 
I  a  solution  (.'}." 

I  So,  inside  the  hanquet-room,  M.  Odillon 
'  Barrot  was  to  represent  himself  "  yielding 
I  only  to  foreo,"  and  outside  it,  he  was  to 
express  himself  entirely  satisfied  with  all 
j  that  had  passed !  Nor  is  this  all.  Public 
I  opinion,  as  influenced  by  the  press,  is  also 
the  subject  of  a  special  paragraph  of  thin 
I  most  curious  document.  The  live  mem- 
I  hers  of  this  strange  mixed  commisrion 
!  bound  themselves  respectively  to  answer 
for  the  moderation  of  the  leading  journals 
I  of  their  party.  Tht!  DelxOs,  Const  ituHon- 
;  nel,  Sieele,  and  Ntit tonal  were  to  be  so  well 
tutored,  that  "  no  aggressive  or  tatinting 
article  was  to  envenom  the  general  mind, 
to  misrepresent  the  facts  above  stated,  or 
to  make  a  weapon  of  them  against  either 
I  the  Government  or  the  opposition."  The 
following  phrase  seems  to  us  siiigularlT 
worth  notice :  "  Polemical  discussion,"  it 
I  is  notified,  "  shall  be  conducted  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  present  convention;" 
and  then  comes  the  set  lesson,  the  pro- 
granmie  to  be  attended  to  by  the  press : 

"The  attitude  of  the  opposition  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  deeorOQB  and  moderate  ;  the  Government 
shall  hot  be  accused  of  weakness  or  cowardice, 
ar.d  the  d^rree  in  which  it  shall  hare  upheld  its 
[tuthority  shall  be  considered  as  significant  of  a 
sincere  desire  to  fulGIl  its  engagements,  and  bring 
ibont  a  judicial  solution  of  the  whole." 

Further,  it  is  settled  tlint  the  opposition 
Dej)utie3  shall  encourage  no  banquets  or 
meetings  anywhere  else  until  the  Cotir  dt 
Cassation  has  pronounced  its  jadgment, 
md  that  they  shall  not  attack  the  Govern- 
ment upon  the  me.ins  it  may  employ  to 
prevent  the  organization  of  any  anch 
meetings ; 

"  In  short,"  (this  ia  tho  closing  sentence  of  the 
Report.)  "  witbont  entering  into  more  miiinte  de- 
tails,  the  spirit  of  this  note,  interpreted  with  the 
good  sense  and  good  foitii  that  disUngoishes  men 
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BO  high-placed  and  SQ  respectable  as  the  five  mem-  Africa  of  the  insurrection  of  Strasbourg, 

bers  who  are  here  met,  will,  both  before  and  after  headed   by  the  present  Emperor  of  the 

the  banquet,  continue  to  inspire  their  several  acts  French.     It  is  as  follows : 

in  whatever  concerns  either  the  preparation  for, 

or  Uie  consequences  of,  the  meeting  in  question/'        «  You  will  hear  from  the'queen  and  from  Iffarie, 

_    .         ^  ^  X      J        •!_  iny  dear  Nemours,  all  the  details  of  the  row  at 

It  IS  not  to  our  purpose  to   descnbe  Strasbourg,  so  I  will  not  lose  the  litUe  time  I 

what  ensued,  all  of  which  is  now  matter  have  in  writing  mere  repetitions.    You  may  be 

of  history.     "We  have  nothing  to  do  with  completely  at  ease  touching  that  affair ;  it  is  all 

painting  the   false   security  of  king   and  over,  {tout  est  fini,  ardiifini^  and  I  do  not  fancy 

ministers,  during  two  whole  days ;    the  the  ramifications  that  the  plot  certainly  had  in 

sudden  alarm  given  on  the  2l8t,  by  the  Switzerland  will  ever  develop  themselves  now. 

l^Honal^  fhe  7?./c>r..  who  rebelled  S^i^/e^r^j:  lZ\7^^\^^  ^y 

against  the  programme  of  the  mixed  com-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  as  to  the  issue  of  the  attempt,  or 

mission.     The  accusation  of  treason  raised  any  possible  chance  of  the  success  of  the  conspi- 

by  the  Government  against  the  opposi-  racy.    Wc  have,  however,  had  occasion  to  re- 

tion,  the  protestations  of  the  latter,  the  mark  how  much  the  discipline  of  the  army  has 

consternation  on  every  side;  the  weak-  gained.    .    .    . 

ness,  the  hesitation,  the  confusion;   the  .  " Now.  1/ M«  tr Ao/«  5«  ejarouo-A/y  exT^aiVieJ  « 

desertion  of  his  duty,  the  abandonment  '«  r.a//y  w,  we  shall  be  much  strengthe^^^ 

i^  1  •  X   1  ^  ^x.    G     \      4.  and  it  will  do  us  great  good  with  the  army, 

of  his  post,  by  every  one ;  the  final  catas-  La,g^,y  ^^  recompense  tho^  who  have  stood  by 

trophe— with  all  this  we  have  nothmg  to  ^g^  and  after  that,  Va  vidis  /  this  is  what  wiU 

do ;  our  purpose  was  to  show  the  strange  consolidate  us.    .    .    . 

want  of  truth  during  the  last  twenty-five       "  I  am  so  happy  to  think  you  will  learn  the 

years   in   France,  pervading  institutions  whole  at  once,  and  that,  far  away  from  us,  you 

moral,  social  and  political— the  hollowness  will  not  have  undergone  all  our  terrible  unccr- 

of  every  thing— the   want   of  sincerity  ^»!?^»^-    AU  last  night  was  pj^d  on  the  watch, 

'^.^      1-1,    «,iT:i«+ r«^«o*:4.„*:^.,«i;. ««  i  and  no  news  ;   and  when  M.  de  FranqueviUe  at 

With  which,  whilst  Constitutionalism  and  lagt  arrived,  I  had  determined  to  go  straight  off 

Representative  ^  Government    were    the  to  Strasbourg.    You  know  my  ideas  on  the  sub- 

noiuinal  possessions  of  the  t  rcnch  people,  ject  of  insurrections :  my  principle  is  to  be  dawn 

their  real  essence  was  understood,  or  their  upon  them  at  once,  even  should  I  be  folloxpcd  by  no 

real  interests  promoted.  one^  but  to  go  straight  on  endf  to  the  endy  and  that 

That  the  position  of  the  Government  quickly.    Luckily,  I  had  not  time  given  me  to 

of  July  was  in  itself  a  difficult,  nay,  in  move,  and  all  has  gone  off  for  the  best.    I  repeat 

•^  4.        r  1  *     *  it,  you  may  be  quite  secure,  but  nay  attention  to 

many  respects,  a  false  one  we  are  not  at-  ^^J^  ^^J^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^;,^  ^,|  ^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^^ 

tempting  to  deny ;    but  that  is  no  excuse  details  of  the  Strasbourg  affair  get  about  incom- 

for  (supposing  it  were  even  an  explana-  pletely.     Ue  whole  truth  mmt  be  told,  the  trvih 

tion   of)    the   amount   of  insincerity   by  entire,  and  as  it  really  is,  and  it  muit  not  bs 

which  on  all  hands  those  difficulties  were  garbled  in  any  way,  or  for  any  pretended  interest. 

souo:ht   to   be   eluded.     We    say   on    all  I'his  is  highly  important.    .    .    . 

hands,  for  it  would  be  unjust  to  make  the  ,^  V*>»«  P'?^  rev«ils  once  ^in  all  the  illnsions 

kmg  resi>onsible  for  all  the  shufflmg  and  ^^^  ^^f.'*^^  ^^  *",  ^^^^^  ^^*^^^  ***^«  '^P^"  ^« 

«o        1.  x'l^  state  of  tlieir  country.     .    .    , 

false-seeinmg    that    characterized    t?ver>-^       «  ^he  prefet  has  been  honest  throughout,  but 

component  part  of  the  political  system  of  .    .    .    what  a  simpleton  I    ...    I  will  one 

the  juste  7nilieu,     We  will  return  again  day  tell  you  thereupon  what  shall  make  you 

to  an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and  laugh. 

dampers    whereof  this   very   word,  juste       "  1  »"*  writing  in  great  ha.«<te,  my  dear  fellow, 

miUeu,  was  the  expression  ;    but  before  f^"*  ^  ^^^\^  told  you  the  most  important  to  be 

taking  leave  of  the  present   portion   of  ^^l^^'   },?f^  "^^^^  *^7  "^""^  I  a'".  <>«?- 

'^i  .     .  4.      r    •   V  *  P'^l  ^^  thinkmir  of  you,  how  much  I  live  m 

our  su bjert,  we  can  not  refrain  from  quot-  J^f^j,,^    ^    ^     ^  Remember  me  U>  your  c<»m. 

mg  a  letter  written  hy  the  lamented  Due  rudt's,  and  communicate  to  them  the  parta  of  my 

d'Orieiuis  to  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Xe-  letter  which  may  interest  them.    The  father  (ft 

mours,  and  evincinsr,  upon  a  subject  full  pere)  is  vt^ry  well,  and  every  one  in  good  spirits, 

of  interest  for  the  iKnglish  reader  of  our  (This  phrase  is  English.)     What  has  just  occar- 

day,  the  same  sense  we  ourselves  enter-  ^^  >s  the  recoil  of  the  events  of  1a  Granja  and 

tain  of  the  perpetual  habits  of  deceit  of  ^^  ^'^^!^"'  *°;^  ^^^JP"'^  S^  ?  '^^jo*®  7^?  ^^' 

♦1.0    L^.«,w.l.    rL'«iMi«w.r.f        rpu^    i^f*.,,.  mentation  and  plotting  in  bwitzerhind.     We  are 

the   In-ench    Gmeininent       TIic    letter,  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^Vty  which  from  time  to  time 

dated   1st   of  ^  ovember,  18.36,  from  the  ^.^st  produce  .soincthincr.    After  the  April  busi- 

Tuilories,  ls  the  hurried  account  given  by  ness,  Fieschi,  then  Alibaud,  and  now  this  last 

the  heir  to  the  throne  to  his  brother  ui  We  shall  have  the  upper  hand  of  it  all,  lJioa^» 
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by  dint  of  resolution  and  right.  We  have  plenty 
of  loth.  (This  is  also  in  English.)  Adiea,  my 
dear  fellow — excuse  my  imperfect  style  — you 
know,  in  these  moments,  one  has  not  time  to 
write  with  <luc  reflection.  Adieu,  adieu,  my  best 
wishes  and  my  heart  are  with  you,  and  for  the 
last  time  I  repeat  it,  do  not  torment  yourself. 

"F.  0.'** 

If,  according  to  our  belief  sufficient 
importance  can  never  be  attached  to  the 
prevalence  of  untruth  everywhere  during 
Louis  Philippe's  reign,  to  the  absence  of 
straightforwardness  and  genuineness  on 
all  sides,  which  in  the  end  reduced  gov- 
ernors and  governed  to  be  but  actors  in  a 
vast  play — if  to  this  point  attention  can 
never  be  sufficiently  directed,  there  is 
another  on  which  public  opinion  has,  we 
think,  been  considerably  loci  astray.  We 
allude  to  the  accusation  of  corruption  so 
incessantly  repeated  during  the  last  years 
of  the  Government  of  July,  and  supposed 
to  represent  one  of  the  causes  of  that 
Government's  sudden  disappearance  from 
among  the  European  powers. 

Unfortunately  in  France,  under  what- 
ever form  the  country  chooses  for  the 
moment  to  be  governed,  that  government 
is  everywhere  present,  and  its  agents  or 
its  influence  more  or  less  regulate  every 
thing.  Consequently,  though  it  has  not 
always  the  credit  it  deserves,  it  almost 
always  bears  the  blame  of  disasters  with 
which  it  had  nothing  to  do.  The  age  of 
Louis  Philippe  was  not  a  chivalrous  age  ; 
the  men  of  his  time,  and  of  the  classes  he 
was  obliged  to  call  into  activity,  were  men 
in  whom  ambition  and  interest  took  the 
lead  of  honesty  or  honor.  The  moral 
standard  in  France  generally  was  not  a 
high  one.  Isolated  cases  of  dishonesty 
became  known  to  the  nation,  and  loud,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  were  the  expressions  of 
disgust.  Ministers,  generals,  peers  of 
France,  were  brought  to  trial  for  pecula- 
tion, (we  purposely  do  not  mention  the 
more  violent  crimes,  such  as  the  Duke  of 
Praslin's  murder  of  his  wife,  these  deeds 
being  common  to  all  times  and  character- 
istic of  none ;)  public  functionaries  were 
found  guilty  of  breach  of  trust,  and  the 
aides-de-camp  of  royal  dukes  of  cheating  ' 
at  cards.  It  was  a  very  deplorable  state 
of  things — ^but  let  us  in  just  ice  be  allowed 
to  say,  not  half  so  deplorable,  from  the 

♦  Memoires  d'lin  Bourgeois  de  Paris^  vol.  iv.  chap.  i. 
Most  of  these  letters  wero  taken  from  tlio  sack 
Of  the  Tuilcrics  in  February,  1848,  and  afterwards 
bought  by  different  persons. 


Eoint  of  view  of  mere  corruption,  as  what 
as  existed  much  more  flagrantly  since 
Louis  Philippe  fell.  France  counts  86,- 
000,000  of  mhabitants :  now,  were  there, 
during  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  or  does  any 
one  assert  or  believe  there  were,  500  cases 
of  the  kind  we  allude  to  in  all  France  ? 
Certainly  not.  But  let  us  assume  there 
were  500  such,  these  cases  are  strictly  in- 
dividual, isolated  ones,  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  in  no  way  to  answer ;  yet 
it  was  made  to  answer  for  them  all.  "  It 
is  the  system  of  Louis  Philippe,"  it  was 
argued,  "  which  induces  and  fosters  cor- 
ruption of  every  kind  ;  it  is  his  influence 
which  lowers  the  moral  tone  of  the  public 
mind,  and  accustoms  men  to  transactions 
to  which  they  give  other  names,  but  which 
in  fact  are  a  mere  cloak  for  dishonesty." 
Louis  Philippe  had  the  misfortune  through- 
out to  meddle  by  far  too  much  in  every 
department  of  government,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  what  it  must  naturally  be, 
that  the  bad,  in  whatever  shape  it  mani- 
fested itself,  was  referred  to  him  alone, 
whilst  the  good,  when  it  occurred,  passea 
unnoticed  save  by  the  few.  One  of  the 
perpetually-recurring  causes  of  discontent 
and  abuse  of  the  government,  was  the 
annual  discussion  of  the  secret  service 
money ;  and  they  who  have  been  the 
ministers  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  in  France 
know  what  determination  it  required  to 
fiice  the  clamors  and  insults  of  the  oppo- 
sition when  came  the  debates  upon  ha 
Fonds  Secrets,  M.  V^ron's  Memoires  are 
not  without  interest  on  this  point ;  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  he  carries  you  into  the 
coulisses  of  the  different  ministerial  de- 
partments, and  makes  you  a  witness  to 
the  constant  perplexities  of  those  who  pull 
the  wires  of  the  puppets  on  the  stage,  to 
the  anxieties  and  vexations  of  the  pay- 
masters, who  are  for  ever  dreading  an 
attack  on  their  cnisse. 

We  find  that  the  expenditure  of  secret 
service  money  was,  under  the  Restoration, 
upon  an  average,  2,000,000  of  francs  a 
year ;  under  Louis  Philippe  about  the 
same,  (for  though  some  years,  as,  for  in- 
stance, 1831  and  1832,  attain  to  between 
3,000,000  and  4,000,000,  and  others  keep 
at  1,400,000  and  1,500,000  odd;)  and  un- 
der  the  Republic  not  considerably  less, 
since  the  year  1848,  from  the  24th  Febru- 
ary to  the  30th  September,  a  period  of 
nine  months,  cost  lor  "secret  expenses, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,"  the  sum  of 
1,755,077,  32.   M.  Voron,  with  great  satis- 
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faction,  remarks,  that   7ioir  the  rate   of  persons  without  any  reserve,  and  enters 

secnt   exp^ntliture  is  intiuitely  loweretl,  into  many  details,  the  novelty  of  which 

and    he    jiromlly    places    the    total    of  may  render  them  interesting.     These  two 

1,400,000  fnmcs   a^inst   the  two  vears  officials,  accordinc:  to  the  author  of  the 

1S52  and  1S5:^,  as  that  of  the  avowed  and  book  bt-C^re  us,  had  certain  small  jealoas- 

recointized  "  dipens^s  serrUtJf.^^     But  this  ies  of  each  other.     Both  were  necessarily 

is,  as  nnne  knows  better  than  himself  a  in  the  minister's  confidence,  and  therefore 

most  unfair  way  of  judging  of  the  matter,  somewhat  '^rivals  near  the  throne,-'  but 

Under  the  reign  of  constitutional  mon-  each   entertannng  a   conviction    of   the 

archv  in  France,  the  ministers  of  both  the  other\<  «rood  sense  and  honestv,  thev  had 

elder  and  yoimgfr  branch  of  the  House  of  mutually  agreed  never  to   disguise  any 

Bourbon  were  obliir^'d  to  render  an  ac-  thin<r  fi'om  one  another, 
count  to  the  Chambers,  to  the  country  in 

lact,  of  what  their  administration  cost  it,  "Both,"  says  M.  Yeron,  "were  ftnimatcd  by 

whether  in  declared  ur  secret  expt^nditure.  ^^^  ^™?  sentimoDt  —  the  pawionate  love  of  the 


case 
woul 

surprised,  if  they  could,  like  the  Bourgeois  mons  orders  on  the  wfsse.  forJers  not  naming  t£e 

de  PoriM,  accept  the  nominal  reduction  as  receiver  of  the  fands.)  put  both  of  them  beride 

representative  of  anv  r^nl  re<luction,  no  themselres.  whereas  horn  de  pciin,  as  ihey  are 

matter  in  what  branch  of  public  exi>tfndi-  "*^ed,  in  the  name  of  the  indiTidoal  desUned  lo 

profit  by  them,  satu^fied  their  curiosity,  and  made 


g*rdi 

nation  ;  yet,  when  glancing  at  the  state  of  rendtz^ous.     He  was  gloomy,  and  fall  of  despair. 

France  financially,  it  is  iin]>ossible  not  to  For  some  time  his  anger  remained  bottled  np  and 

iwirtake^'f  the  fears  and  mi  ssfiv  in  gs  where-  *ik^n^    At  last,  'Upon  my  word/  he  suddenly 

with  everv  wlitical  economist,  everv  re-  exclaimed,  *  it  is  beyond  all  bearing.    M.    .    .    . 

^     .•          *        •     •       •      I    1       ..I         "^1  CAS  l)een  this  moruius  let  loose  amonsr  the monev- 

flectmLT  man.  is   mspircd   bv  the  actuid  ^     ^-      »^  •!*    u*uk  i^.  7*"^  ■"•""e  •"^  "»""^.» 

'-   ..                            ^^       ••     .u   .  Imgs.    — (Uj*  viitU  de  laaier  Ji.    .     •    .     dans 

aspect  ul  pecuiuary  matters  m  that  coun-  nc4catss€i.) 

trv,  misin^iniT^  and  fears,  it'  we  are  cor- 

rectly  intormed,  largely  partaken  in  by  M.  Teron's  account  of  the  way  of  appor- 

sonie  of  the  ieatUiig  men  of  Louis  XajK)-  tionuig  out  the  secret  8cr\-ice'  money  is 

Icon's  own  goveniment.  worth  quoting : 

T«>  return,  however.     M.  Veron  seems 

to  have  bven  particularly  well  situated  for  '*  The  claims."  he  says.  "  open  the  secret  pone 

inti.nninix  us  of  m.»st  of  the  occurrences  were  si^ne  raoiuhly.  some  accidental  only, 

which  iu^anv  wav  bear  upon  the  distribu-  "  l'*'^'  m.?i.thlv  i>uynients  constituted  the  regular 

tion  of  the  s'ecret' service  m.uiev.    He  him-  ^c muiw ration  ..t  <.rvic...  alrt^y  rendj^red  or  |rf 

sell  sa>-<:  -I  niav  athnn,  that,  under  the  .ij  ^^^,.^  j,.^..;.,,,  ^.^e  uf  :00.  or  at  m^st  1000 

m.>n:irrhiosot  the Kestonition  and  ot. July,  fy^n;,^  .^  m.-nth  :  th-  nanu-s  ...f  the  persons  thus 

1  >a'.v  all  the  workin-jTS  «.'f  the  /•'.#>< '/s  .S.-vv/*  p.-ii-i.Miol.  wlivin  Gt^rin  used  to  call  his  "aistivn- 

in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interi-jf,  where  I  tiV"  wore  irriUtn  np«?a  a  stq.'UI  l¥>i>k  very  much 

had   iritiinaio  friends  connected  with  the  r*:^iiibiinj  a  washerwoman's  acconuL   In  the  first 


.       ^  they 

or  til  J'  II v^t'  'ration,  and  nlrno-it  to  the  last    b.;d  r\-  v:»\t]  ihJir  m««ney.  the  sum  was  struck  ont 

davs  I'f  the  Juiv  i.Ti.iverriiiK-nt.  in  who-ie    of  a  imai  IoiIa^f.    If  absent  or  ill.  thev  coold  re- 
iMiiu..-.ii:iC..-  «l.-ri:irrrrient   lav  the   account-    cei^'t  ^7  pn.'.\y.  and  by  writinjr  a  letter,  which 


iiidi-.  !■:  .  tl-.     M.  Veron  names  both  the;$e    :ion.    TL.y  ca^U-d  that  'ruiuin^  themaeWes  for 
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people  they  did  not  know  ;*  and  there  existed  a  scrupulous  honesty ;  nor  must  we  forget 

tacit  understanding  between  tliem  that  both  should  that  out  of  all  the  papers  belonmifir  to  the 

by  every  means  in  their  power  endeavor  to  find  members  of  the  Orleans  family  whioh  feU 

out  who  were  the  individuals  to  whom  they  made  •  .^  4.1  ^  u«^  j„  ^x*  *i,  •     u-^.^     "L.. 

the«5  accidental  remittances,  and  in  what  mysteri-  "^^^  ^^^  ^^''/t''[  ^^"""^  bitterest  enemies, 

ous  pockets  '  their  money;  as  they  were  wont  to  ^^^  "J®^  ^^  ^  ebruary,  '48,  not  one  waa 

call  it,  was  ingulfed.  ever  found  which  could  in  the  smallest  de- 

"  Some  few  men  would  come  boldly  in  the  face  greo  contribute  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the 

of  day  and  receive  their  payments,  but  these  were  king's   personal   conduct   as   to     money, 

only  the  very  last  in  repute  and  public  esteem,  and  whether  his  own  or  that  of  the  state.    To 

they  were  sometimes  made  to  feel  their  poBiU^  this   no   argument   can   be  opposed;  for 

?"'  ''llrZ^li''''^''^^^^''"'^  \l  ^%T  "^""i  never  was  man  taken  so  unawar^as  Loui» 

days  after  he  had  received  two  or  three  thousand  t:>, -v               ^1.              •         /.    x     Z  T  ^   -X^ 

francs  from  him.    G6rin  replied  to  the  bow  by  ^^'^PV^  on  the  mormng  of  the  24th  Feb- 

going  straight  up  to  the  man  who  made  it  and  ruary,  never  was  any  thmg  more  unpossi- 

Raying :  *  Sir,  I  am,  as  you  perhaps  know,  charged  ble  than  for  him  to  have  attempted  the 

to  pay  the  police  expenses ;  therefore,  do  not  bow  concealment  of  any  letter,  memorandum, 

to  me,  pray,  for  you  would  compromise  your-  bill,  or  scrap  of  paper  whatsoever ;  never 

*l^\^              J  /^/      „    J -.    iir  ^.        «  ^^  more  determined  search  for  any  proof 

"RosmanandG^ron,"  adds  M.  Yeron,  "  were  ^f  ^^  individual's  peculation    and  back- 

both  perfectly  honest  men  themselves,  but  m  their     ,.;|.   .,        xi.  ^    ip  xi  •  ^      -^"v«k 

eyes  humanity  and  politics  wore  any  thing  but  at-  shdrngs,  than  that  of  the  men  mto  whose 

tractive  colors.    Upright  characters  and  incor-  po.wer  tell  the  traces  ot  the  minutest  de- 

ruptible  convictions  figured  not  upon  their  books,  tails  of  Louis  Philippe's  life.     We  deem 

Of  the  two,  they  professed  more  it  just  to  recall  these  things,  and  to  relate 

respeet  for  the  Government  of  the  Restoration  an  incident  of  which  we  believe  few  peo- 

than  for  the  monarchy  of  July.    Well  informed  pje  are  aware 

of  all  that  WM  passing  or  had  passed  under  both  j^  ^g^Q  ^j;^^^  ^^^  negotiations  for  the 

rtfj^imes,  they  both  used  to  say  that  under  the  ^„„,.*  _^  'i»4.u    Tk       i    xt                  vu  xu 

R^toration  deputies  were  far  \L  ardent  in  their  ^arriage  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  with  the 

demands  and  solicitations.    I  have  heard  them  af-  l^nncess  ot  haxe-Loburg-Crotha  had  com- 

firm  that  at  that  period,  when  a  deputy  presented  menced,  the  bride's  father,  Duke  Ferdi- 

himself  by  chance  in  any  department  of  a  minis-  naiid,  besought  the  King  of  the  French  to 

try,  the  employes  would  literally  all  try  to  catch  a  place  the  marriage  portion  he  destined  to 

sight  of  him  as  of  a  curiosity.    It  can  not  be  de-  his  son,  in  the  funds  of  some  other  coun- 

nied  that,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  the  Restora-  try,  but  not  to  invest  the  money  in  France, 

tion.  the  elections  took  place  under  the  influence  ^he  best  possible  reasons  were  given  for 

of  certain  political  opinions  and  creeds,  whereas  .1.1       *^j        1.1                    i^'ji^^ 

during  the  existence  of  the  Government  of  July  ^his  demand,  which  never  obtamed  but 

they  represented  chief  y  a  rivalry  of  mere  material  this    constantly-recurnng    answer:     "If 

interests.    The  Restoration  was  a  duel,  well  and  France  is  to  suffer  from  still  further  revo- 

fairly  fought  between  the  spirit  of  the  present  and  lutions,  we  will   suffer  with  her  ;  I  wiU, 

that  of  the  past :  the  Government  of  Louis  Phi-  neither  in  my  own  person,  nor  in  that  of 

lippe  was  dmply  what  could  not  be  helped,  un  ^y  children,  separate    my  family's    fate 

expidient.*  ^^.^^  j^^^.^  „     rpj^^   matter   went   fiirther. 

The  entreaties  of  the  bride's  family  became 
Now,  let  what  M.  V^ron  here  assumes  more  pressing,  and  at  last  Louis  Philippe 
be  granted,  where  is  there  any  proof  to  declared  that,  if  the  fortune  he  awarded 
warrant  the  all  but  universal  accusation  to  the  Due  de  Nemours  were  not  to  be 
raised  against  Louis  Philippe  personally  of  invested  in  the  French  funds,  he  would 
"political  immorality"  and  "  corruption?"  break  off  the  marriage  without  hesitation. 
What  did  the  king  of  the  July  Revolution  This  is  a  fact  which  those  who  were  the 
do  to  lower  the  public  standard  of  moral-  ministers  and  advisers  of  the  crown  at 
ity  which  had  not  been  done  before  him,  that  period  can  positively  attest, 
and  which  has  not  been  done  with  more  One  of  the  most  clearly-defined  of  M. 
effrontery  suice  ?  It  is  impossible  to  have  Voron's  objects  in  publishing  his  Memoirs 
read  (as  we  believe  the  majority  of  our  is,  wdthout  a  doubt,  to  injure  M.  Thiers  in 
readers  have  done)  the  plain  and  straight-  public  opinion,  and  so  httle  has  he  sue- 
forward  statement  of  M.  de  Montalivet,  ceeeded,  that  not  only  a  recent  esclandre* 

published  some  few  years  back,  under  the 

title   of  ''Lonia  Philippe  and  the  Civil  *  A  portion  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  remember 

List;'  and  not  remain  convinced  that  the  t?""  '®"''^^'''''  produced  last  winter  throughout  tho 

••!.     i»xi      ^  '      ,       J     ••.     x«  European  prcK^  by  an  mcident  connected  with  tho 

spirit  of  the  king's  admmistration  was,  as  Memoirs  of  thcftn^rycow  de  Paris.    When  tho  sixth 

lar  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  one  of  and  last  volume  appeared,  a  page  and  a  half  was  re- 
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did  more  harm  to  the  Bourgeois  de  Pans  I 
tlmu  to  the  ex-minister  of  the  July  Mon- 
archy, but  it  served  to  put  before  peo- 
ple's eyes  tlie  real  cause  of  M.  Veron's 
grudge  against  M.  Tliiers,  and  to  gain  for 
the  latter  the  approbation  of  all  honest 
and  impartial  judges. 

The  relationship  of  M.  Veron  to  M, 
Thiers  (so  perfectly  honorable  for  the  lat- 
ter) elucidates  certain  governmental  neces- 
sities, common  to  all  governments,  what- 
ever their  special  form,  in  France.  Let 
what  dynasty  will  be  upon  the  throne,  or 
let  there  be  no  throne  at  all,  it  is  precisely 
the  same  in  some  respects  as  to  its  effects, 
and  you  still  have  ever-enduruig  that  sys- 
tem of  Government  interference,  so  natu- 
rally productive  of  over-stretched  author- 
ity m  the  governors,  of  want  of  independ- 
ence in  the  governed,  so  big  with  corrup- 
tion, and  so  tatally  conducive  to  the 
identification  in  the  public  mind  of  the 
Government  itself  with  every  error  and 


poatod  and  comment od  on  by  nearly  every  paper  in 
I^Yhqcc,  for  in  this  ixkgo  and  a  lialf  was  an  anecdote,  of 
which  the  following  is  tlie  substance :  "  M.  Thiers, 
M.  do  Morny,  and  Clenenil  Ciiangjimier  being  to- 
gether one  diiy,  at  the  house  of  M.  Thiers,  coup  d'rtat 
was  proposed,  whereby  the  Deputies  Cuvaignac, 
Latuoriciere,  and  (.'hamis  were  to  bo  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  Tiiiors  (according  to  M.  Veron)  de- 
clared for  the  arrest  of  Lamoriciero,  Changaniier.  or 
Cavaignac,  and  de  Morny  for  that  of  all  three.  The 
arg\iment  based  upon  this  story  by  the  author  is  one 
which  it  is  easy  to  foresee — it  is  this:  'Louis  Na- 
poleon, by  hiacoup  dUtat  of  the  2d  December,  1851, 
merely  put  into  execution  what  those  who  so  bitterly 
abuse  him  for  it  had  over  and  over  planned  against 
other  persons  themselves,'  and  as  one  positive  proof 
the  preceding  anecdote  is  given.  At  the  first  mo- 
ment a  great  sensation  was  really  produced,  but 
then  came  a  Hat  denial  in  all  the  pai)ers,  sig^ieii  by 
M.  Thiers.  To  tliis,  M.  Vcron  replies  by  a  note  to 
M.  <lo  Morny,  askin^^  the  latter,  if  he  did  or  did  not 
certifv  to  him  the  exact  truth  of  the  conversation 
between  himseli;  Messrs.  Thiers,  and  Changamicr  ? 
Then  M.  do  Morny  tells  tlie  story  over  again,  confirm- 
ing the  truth  of  all  M.  Vorou  hud  said.  Next  comes 
a  second  letter  from  M.  Thiers,  flatly  denying  M.  de 
Momy's  statement ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  short 
not^?  from  Brussels,  signed  Thangarnier,  opiiosing  the 
most  unequivocal  denial  in  the  plainest  terms  to  what 
hixd  bv.»eu  related,  and  saying:  'I  attest  the  ontu^  truth 
of  the  assertions  of  tlio  honorable  M.  Thiers,  and 
fonnaUy  give  the  lie  to  the  two  jiersonages,  inventors 
of  the  calumny.'  It  would  be  needless  to  say  that 
pubHc  opinion  did  not  hewtate  an  instant  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  credence  to  l»e  awarded  to  the  two  opix>nents, 
but  deeide<l  in  fiivor  of  the  exiled  General's  statement! 
Still  the  affair  w:is  a  strange  one,  and  only  explica- 
ble for  those  who  knew  it  in  its  real  bearings,  which 
are  those :  Ver}'  long  before  the  coup  diiat  of  De- 
cember, the  President  of  the  Republic  8c»nt  for  M. 
Thiers,  and  witliout  revealing  to  hiin  the  minute  de- 
tails of  his  scheme,  soundcid  liiin  upon  it,  giving 


every  fault  which  should  be  attributed  to 
its  a/i^ents  only.  The  administrative  unity 
of  France  is  a  web  of  bronze,  a  net  of 
brambles  whence  no  one  escapes.  It 
would  take  volumes  to  show  to  what 
height  this  reaches,  into  what  intricate  de- 
tails it  descends ;  and  let  it  be  in  his  du- 
ties or  Ids  pleasures,  how  unavoidable  for 
a  Frenchman  are  those  gigantic  leading- 
strings  whence  he  never  escapes,  from  his 
cradle  to  his  grave.  It  may  sometimes 
have  the  effect  of  ennobling  certain  insti- 
tutions, as,  for  example,  it  may  give  a  de- 
gree of  pomposity  to  a  Societaire  du  Thk- 
dtre  Fran^ais  whereof  the  actors  of  other 
boards  and  other  countries  remsun  igno- 
rant ;  it  may  transform  the  dancer  of  the 
corps  de  ballet  at  the  grand  opera  into  a 
sort  of  public  functionary;  it  may  also 
contribute  to  the  vahiglonous  dpligut  of  a 
ParisLin  to  reflect  as  he  sits  in  his  box  or 
stall,  that  the  Ellslers,  Taglionis,  Ceritos, 
or  Carlotta  Grisis  of  his  day  are  not  inde- 
pendent of  the  grave  pohticians  whose 
task  it  is  to  govern  France,  to  make  peace 
or  war,  vote  loans  and  subsidie;^  and,  if 
necessary,  even  to  lead  a  revolution  to 
victory,  and  become  themselves  the  exe- 
cutive power,  the  sovereigns  of  the  land. 

If  M.  Veron's  six  volumes  help  to  con- 
firm us  in  our  idea  of  the  injustice  of  the 
charges  of  pecuniary  corruption,  idly 
brought  against  Louis  Philippe  at '  one 
time,  and  (we  are  pleased  to   observe) 


Louis  Philippe's  cx-ministor  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
testing so  decidedly  against  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
that  when  ho  left  the  Elyseo  bo  was  marked  in 
the  President's  mind  as  one  of  the  men  upon  whom 
he  must  not  count.  M.  Tliiers,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  so  exceedingly  impressed  with  what  had  passed, 
that  on  his  return  home  he  wrote  down  (which  is  his 
habit  only  on  very  remarkable  occasions)  the  wbold 
conversation  from  first  to  last.  This  ho  communi- 
cated the  next  monung  to  only  one  person,  and  in 
this  person's  hands  if  wo  are  rightly  informed,  is 
still  lying  the  written  proof  of  M.  Thiers*  indignatxni 
at  the  overtiu'es  made  to  htm.  But  then  how  explain 
the  interference  of  M.  de  Morny  in  a  matter  in  which 
ho  had  in  no  way  been  mixed  up  ?  This  is  difficult 
and  the  solution  of  the  mystery  most  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  public  mind,  but  for  which  we  do  not 
vouch,  is  the  following:  Tho  story  of  Tblon  and 
Changamier  (who  was  added  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
greater  effect)  was  Md  to  M.  de  Morny  by  a  person 
whoso  word  ho  was  not  at  lil)erty  to  doubt,  but  who 
wished  to  avoid  being  an  actor  in  tho  comedy  where 
ho  put  his  own  words  into  his  adversaries*  months ; 
for  Uiis  reason  M.  de  Morny  took  upon  himself  the  of- 
Hce  of  listener  to  a  scene  at  which  in  llfaict  he  had 
never  been  ])re8ent,  and  when  tho  real  truth  came 
out,  he  was  hand-tied  and  tongue-tied,  and  fbrood 
to  accept  the  unqualified  dC-menU  of  Greucral  Cbangar- 
nier. 
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quite  obsolete  now,  there   are   in   them  been    sustained   by   the  privy  purse    of 

some   curious   chapters  substantiating  in  203,000  francs.     Tliis  was  at  the  Tuileries, 

full,  and  perhaps  more  categorically  than  where  only  apart  of  the  furniture  belonged 

has  been  done  anywhere  else,  the  thiev-  to  the   cUytnairie  prive^   the    rest    beiBff 

ish  rapacity  of  what  was  long  (under  the  crown  property.    But  at  the  Palais  Roya^ 

influence  of  fear)  termed  the  "  sublime  at  Neiully,  and  at  the  little  summer  palace 

people"  of  the  revolution  of  February,  of  the  Ralncy^  the  whole  was  the  exclusive 

Never  was  reputation  less  deserved  than  property  of  the  Orleans  family,  and  here 

that  which  the  emeiUiers  of  perhaps  the  the  losses  are  more  considerable  than  most 

most  incomprehensible  catastrophe  chro-  people  have  any  idea  o£    They  have  been 

nicled  in  history  attributed  to  themselves  thus  estimated : 

for  honestV  Franca.       Cent* 

xir       '^^*^^^       ^u     j  ^  •!      •         i.     n/r  Palais Roval, 1,096,063    50 

We  will  follow  the  details  given  by  M.  Xeuillv,  . 1,151,167    00 

Veron,  and  confirmed  by  M.  Montalivet,  The  Raincy,     *    !    \    \    \      '  10^519    50 

upon  the  pillaging  of  the  various  royal  resi-  Add  to  these  the  Tuiieri'es, !       203^000    00 

dences.  

"  Every  thing  of  afiy  intrinsic  value  was  The  total  is,    .    2,460,750    00 

stolen,"  obsei-ves  M.  Veron,  and  he  adds  ^n                  rtt.^.^/^/^/^    x    v          ttt 

a  curimw  remark  as  a  further  proof  of  this  ^""^^  ,T.°  ^^^^^^  ^*f  ^'"S-  ^^^  °«^ 

assertion.    At  the  Palais  Royal  and  at  ,^"«  *°  ^.'^^  ^"'"'^  of  mUage  and  destrn^ 

NeuUly,  the  pictures   and  books  which  *!«"  ^''P''\  °"  >?  ^"^  f^y*  ''f  ^"^  .«°* 

were  too  volu^ous  to  be  carried  away,  ^^"^J^  ^""H     ^""^                   *"""**"' 

were  cut  up,  torn,  or  burnt  in  the  most  P\r  ?       ^/•^•^^'•n       j  •     ^x.     j-ir 

n«,r„o.«  ^o^JTI^  «o  «io^  i«^^^  «i«oa^„  i.«^u  Value  of  wme  pillaged  m  the  different 

savage  manner,  as  also  large  glasses  brok-  ii       .                 r      & 

en,  and  pieces  of  iumiture  (the  larger  ones  ^^  ^^^  *                                              Francs.  ^ 

especially)  destroyed.     This  the  heroes  of  Tuileries, 7,300 

February  themselves  did  not  deny.     They  Palais  Royal, 18,541 

said  it  was  the  consequence   of  their  pa-  Neuilly, 220,500 

triotic  indignation  at  finding  themselves  ^itto, B0,080 

face  to  fiice  with  the  "accumulated  riches"  m  ^                  o^a  401 

of  the  "  dishonest  tyrant"  they  had  swept  0     ,    .    .    .      ^  , 

away  from  the  soil  of  France.     One  thing,  We  believe  that  to  this  day  may  be  found 

however,  struck  the  persons  who  had  to  "  respectable  tradesmen"  in  Paris,  a  part 

verify  the  losses  sustained  by  the  royal  of  whose  gains  are  based  upon  the  sale  of 

family,  namely,  that  the  destructive  rage  these  wines,  the  "  cost  price"  whereof  to 

inspired  by  "  honest   indignation"  found  them  has  been  little  or  nothing.     If  we 

vent  exclusively  in  those    parts   of  the  recapitulate  the  losses  sustained   by  the 

royal  residences  where  nothing  could  be  royal    family,    whether     from     absolute 

laid  hands  on  and  carried   off.      Where  thievery  or  the  Vandal  ftiry  of  the  mob, 

portable  treasures  of  any  kind  were  to  be  we  shall  not  be  a  little  surprised  at  the 

found,   pictures,   furniture,   glasses,    and  amount. 

precious  volumes   were  left  untouched:  ^..n       ,    .       j      j       j  j        oa^o^^ 

and  the  presence  of  plate,  jewds,  money!  ^SaSj^ftSe:    ''''''''' 

or  any  other  easily  transportable  article  gtroyed  or  stolen 768.780 

of  value  was  invariably  recognized  to  have  Libraries,  destroyed  or  stolen,    .        85.100 

served  as  a  conductor  to  the  lightning  of  Furniture  destroyed,    ....    2,460.750 

popular  wrath,  and  to  have  saved  mere  Carriages  burnt, 231,757 

works  of  art  from  destruction.     Take  as  ^'^^  stolen  and  thrown  away, 

an  example  the  medal-room  of  the  Palais  ^^^  ^''""^ ^6,421 

Royal,  every  thing  of  any  price  was  stolen.  To\xX                6  938  054 

In  the  sack  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  »  •    •    •      »      . 

Neuilly,  between  the  libraries  and  medal-  About  seven  millions  of  francs  I  a  value 

rooms  alone,  things  amounting  in  value  to  of  nearly  £300,000  sterling !  in  which  are 

upwards  of  85,000  francs  were  stolen  and  not  counted  the  private  losses  (entirely 

destroyed  ;  and  the  commission  named  by  ascribable  to  pillage  alone)  of  the  queen 

the  Republic  itself  in  1850,  was  forced  to  and  princesses  in  dress,  linen,  jewels,  and 

admit,  that  in  the  "  private"  funiiture  of  money,  nor  those  of  the  same  nature  su^ 

Louis  Philippe  at  the  Tuileries,  (in  that  fered  by  the  occupants  of  the  Hotel  de 

not  belonging  to  the  crown,)  a  loss  had  Ville  and  of  the  different  ministries. 
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It  is  impossiMe  to  touch  upon  the  last 
extraordinary  scene  of  Louis  Philippe's 
career  as  a  sovereign,  without  being  led 
into  considerations  which  bear  unon  what 
preceded  and  what  has  followed  his  reign. 
You  can  as  little  se]>arate  the  eighteen 
years  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  from  the 
faults  of  Charles  X.,  as  you  can  prevent 
the  despotic  rule  of  Louis  Xaj»oleon  from 
justifying  (in  Frenchmen's  eyes)  and  hold- 
uig  up  to  regret  the  firmness  and  sincere 
constitutionalism  of  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  Hestoration.  Tlie  three  epochs  are 
inextricably  linked  together,  and  you  can 
not  take  any  one  of  them  and  study  it  hi 
itself;  it  is  nothing  alone,  but  is  the  pro- 
duct or  producer  of  the  others,  and  in  con- 
junction with  them  only  has  a  meaning. 

Wlien  we,  in  England,  reflect  on  Louis 
Pliilippe's  reign,  we  are  apt  to  do  so  from 
an  English  pomt  of  view  ;  so  we  do  when 
we  think  oi  the  old  Bourbon  rule ;  and  so 
also  when  we  attempt  to  analyze  the  weak- 
ness or  strength  of  the  present  govern- 
nuMit.  Thus  it  is  that  we  are  so  often 
taken  aback  hy  what  ]>ivsses  in  France,  and 
are  so  perj^etually  obliged  to  declare  that 
the  French  are  to  us  an  incomprehensible 
people/  But  so  is  every  peo|)le,  unless 
judged  from  its  own  point  of  view. 

W(^  are  not  going  to  attempt  the  ab- 
surd and  thankless  task  of  explahimg 
dogmatically  ir//y  the  French  nation  hjw 
for  the  last  forty  years  done  so  many 
things  which  to  us  appear  incoherent — to 
ktv  down  one  principle  or  one  theory  to 
whi(*h  all  that  has  occurred  in  France  for 
half  a  century  may  be  referred.  We 
merely  propose  to  touch  here  and  there 
on  a  few  points  which  are  as  it  were  con- 
necting Imks  in  the  national  character, 
and  which  take  off  in  some  degree  the 
aspect  of  incoherency  we  have  alluded  to. 

Viewing  the  French  from  the  solid 
heights  of  our  own  freedom,  from  the 
emnience  of  our  "  British  Constitution," 
and  the  victories  of  1088,  we  thought 
nothing  in  the  world  so  easy  to  under- 
stand as  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830. 
We  believed  it  to  be  the  reasonable  re- 
sistance of  a  whole  nation,  anxious  for 
and  worthy  of  i)olitical  liberty,  to  an 
order  of  things  which,  to  our  minds. 
Boomed  insujmortable.  We  believed,  first, 
that  the  whole  country  was  unanimous  in 
its  rcpu«liation  of  the  Bourbon  rule;  and 
next,  tliat  the  liberal  element  newly  pro- 
moted to  iM)wer  contained  the  amount  of 
statesmanship  needed  for  the  solid  estab- 


lishment of  any  political  constitution  or 
system,  whatever  its  name.  We  were 
mistaken  in  both  respects;  and  were  Louis 
Philippe  alive  now,  we  suspect  that  no 
one  would  corroborate  our  assertion  more 
entirely  than  he.  The  "  whole  country" 
was  not  onljr  £ir  from  condemning  the 
measures  which  deprived  Charles  X.  of 
his  cro\\Ti,  but,  on  the  contrar}',  Mas  part- 
ly composed  of  men  who  highly  approved 
them,  and  who  manifested  as  mucn  on  the 
2d  December,  1851.  AU  those  who  ad- 
hered to  the  coup  d'etat^  and  to  Napo- 
leon's policy  of  compression,  were  not 
mere  cringing  slaves,  or  cowards,  or  men 
void  of  principle  or  honor;  but  all  of 
them  were  men  who  would  have  approved 
of  the  fiir  less  oppressive  ordonnaaces  de 
Juillet,  if  they  had  felt  themselves  backed 
by  a  power  strong  enough  to  support 
them  m  so  doin^.  The  mere  love  of  free- 
dom, therefore,  m  France,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  compared  to  the  corresponduig  feel- 
ing with  us,  nor  was  the  revolt  caused  by 
its  violation  in  1830  at  all  the  unanimous 
movement  we  in  England  have  supposed. 
Again,  as  to  the  government  inaugurat- 
ed in  July.  We  saw  two  houses  of  Par- 
liament and  a  king,  and  we  thought  a 
constitutional  monarchy  was  formed  in 
France.  Here  lay  another  great  mistake. 
When  the  24th  of  February  threw  down 
the  existhig  order  of  things,  the  general 
outcry  was  :  "  How  wonderful  that  so 
well-established  an  edifice  should  crumble 
to  pieces  in  an  hour!"  No  well-estab- 
lished edifice  does  fall  into  ruins  at  a 
touch.  The  July  monarchy  was,  in  feet, 
not  established  at  all.  In  P^bruary,  1848, 
all  was  as  much  in  the  imperfect  progress 
of  development  as  in  August,  1830. 

"  The  monarchy  of  July  had  no  consecration, 
110  right.  It  was  a  government  of  circumstaDce, 
compelled  to  live  by  expetlicnts  alone.  The  men 
choBcn,  the  measures  adopted,  the  tendencies  de- 
clared, the  doctrines  proclaimed,  all  were  bat  mo- 
mentary expedients  to  meet  the  embarrassments 
and  necessities  of  the  hour  ;  everywhere  was  some 
remedy  sought  for  against  the  dangers  of  party 
spirit.  The  memory  of  the  Empire  was  evoked  to 
tiirow  into  shade  re])ublicau  ideas  and  the  hopes 
of  the  TiCgitimists ;  Bonapartism  was  the  expe- 
dient against  these  two.  An  emeute  even  was 
somctiraos  hailed  as  an  expedient  asainst  M. 
Thiers'  parliamentarism.  It  was  living  from  hand 
to  mouth  ;  and  more  than  once  Louis  Philippe, 
discouraged,  would  sadly  gainsay  ML  Guizot's  fme 
predictions  of  the  future,  saying :  *  No  I  no !  yott 
arnl  I  are  using  in  vain,  you,  your  courage  and 
eloquence,  I,  my  perseverance  and  experience  of 
men  and  things ,-  wo  shall  tiayer  found  any  thing 
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io  France,  and  a  day  will  come  when  my  children 
may  want  for  bread.'  "* 

We  quote  this  passage  from  M.  V6ron*B 
book,  because  it  is  lie,  a  bourgeois  de 
Par  18^  imbued  with  all  the  prejudices  of 
his  order,  who  admits  these  truths.  We 
could,  of  course,  have  found  the  same 
opinion  upon  the  monarchy  of  July  a 
hundred  times  over  in  M.  Nettement's 
volumes ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  it  is 
more  cautiously  and  more  gently  express- 
ed by  the  Royalist  writer  than  by  the 
man  who  represents  the  juste  miliett^  and 
whom,  because  he  d-oes  represent  it,  we 
quote. 

We  are  accustomed  to  fancy  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  hardest  time  for  the  head 
of  the  House  of  Orleans  was  that  which 
inunediately  followed  his  accession  to  the 
throne ;  and  that  the  period  of  his  reign 
where  he  most  tended  towards  a  consolid- 
ation of  his  power  was  that  which  inter- 
vened between  the  marriapre  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans  in  1838  and  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  The  very  reverse  is  the  truth. 
Whilst,  l)etween  the  j^ears  1830  and  1839, 
Louis  Phili])pe  had  m  a  manner  to  tight* 
for  his  tlirone,  hi«  throne  was  more  or 
less  identified  with  the  notions  of  peace 
and  stability  conceived  by  the  greater 
portion  of  the  French  people ;  every 
emeute  brought  him  adherents,  and  so 
long  as  the  country  was  agitated  his  dy- 
nasty was  tolerablv  safe.  The  real  diffi- 
culties of  Louis  l^hilippe  began  on  the 
day  when  open-hande<i  resistance  to  him 
ceased.  From  1839  to  1848,  the  weak- 
ness, the  hollowness,  the  Mseness  of  the 
whole  system  became  more  and  more 
visible ;  and  during  those  nine  years,  un- 
der an  outward  aspect  of  ever-increasing 
prosperity,  the  country  was  gradually  de- 
taching itself  more  and  more  from  its 
Government.  Nothing  real  lived  or 
breathed  under  the  maslc  of  Constitution- 
alism in  France.  The  peers  were  not  a 
third  j)Ower  in  the  realm ;  they  had  no 
action,  no  influence,  either  to  guard  the 
rights  of  the  cro\*Ti  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  people,  or  the  rights  of  the 
people  against  the  ambition  of  the  crown. 
The  commons  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
lazy,  ignorant,  corrupt,  noisy,  and  timid, 
incapable  of  the  transaction  of  business, 
and  most  of  all  careless  of  the  freedom  to 


*  Mnwirta  d'un  Bowrgeoia  de  Paris^  vol.  iv.  pp. 
42,  43. 


which  we,  with  our  British  notions,  be- 
lieved them  devoted.  The  crown  was 
placed  in  the  most  fatal  position  of  all ; 
for,  recognizing  the  insufficiency  of  the 
other  two  powers,  it  could  itself  be  no- 
thing but  by  a  double  usurpation.  That 
Loms  Philippe  should  be  a  king  at  all 
was,  as  we  know,  a  g^ave  offense  in  the 
eyes  of  a  very  large  portion  (and  a  more 
influential  portion  than  we  fancy)  of  the 
nation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
should  act  as  a  king,  that  he  shoiild  inter- 
fere in  the  work  ot  Government,  was  de- 
clared by  those  who  called  him  to  the 
head  of  that  Government,  to  be  an  out- 
rage on  the  country,  a  usurpation  of  the 
nation^s  prerogative.*  In  fact,  Louis 
Philippe's  government,  denominated  "  re- 
presentative," was  wholly  felse  to  its  pre- 
tended principle,  for  the  very  reason  that 
it  represented  nothing  at  all.  The  crown 
was  actively  and  intensely  individualized 
instead  of  being  an  abstraction ;  the  depu- 
ties did  9iot  represent  the  mass  of  the 
l)eople,  but  merely  their  own  interests. 
The  peers  did  not  represent  the  higher 
classes,  whether  in  wealth,  splendor,  or 
talent ;  the  aristocracy,  natural  or  consti- 
tuted, without  which  (in  its  proper  sense 
of  the  heat)  no  nation  is  great,  represented 
nothing,  scarcely  even  themselves.  The 
govemmg  elements  failed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Orleans  dynasty ;  there  was  not  the 
material  to  form  a  prosperous  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  No  "  solid  edifice"  fell 
to  the  ground  in  February,  1848,  no  house 
was  overthrown  from  cellar  to  roof — no 
house  was  in  reality  ever  built, 

A  very  curious  lesson  might  be  learned 
by  those  who  live  out  of  France,  if  they 

^  In  1832,  M.  do  Montaliyet,  in  his  Report  iipoti 
the  question  of  the  Listo  Civiky  had  the  misfortune 
to  speak  of  the  king^a  *^  subjects.''^  Never  was  such  a 
tumult  witnessed,  and  the  result  was  a  protest^ 
signed  by  64  Deputies,  agahist  the  possible  idcsi 
that  any  man  in  Franco  could  bo  tho  "subject"  <« 
another  I  Tho  close  of  the  stance^  however,  was 
remarkable,  af  being  so  essentially  French.  The 
MiniHter  of  Justice,  M.  Borthe,  got  up  and  asked 
permission  to  read  a  petition  from  tlio  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  to  the  king,  signed  by  names  ai 
little  taintod  by  royalipm,  as  "pure"  as  those  of 
Mauguin,  Sclionen,  Andry  do  Puyraveau,  etc.  Ho 
read  it,  and  at  tlie  end,  "How  do  you  think  it 
finislies?"  asked  he.  £veryone  looked  inquisitive^ 
and  a  deep  silence  ensued.  "  It  tinishes,"  said  M. 
Barthe,  "  in  these  words :  *  and  wo  remain,  Sii^,  ^ith 
the  utmost  roi<pect,  your  Majesty's  most  bumble  and 
most  obedient  servants,  and  most  faithful  Bubjecie.'' '' 
Tlie  effect  was  irresistible,  the  a1)surdlty  of  tlio  posi* 
tioii  was  inistantly  appreciated,  and  tlie  tempest 
burst  in  a  peul  of  laughter. 
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were  to  study  the  appreciation  by  Louis 
Philip]  )e  himself  of  the  events  of  February 
and  of  July.  We  hi  England  fancy  we 
discover  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans  a  truly 
constitutional  prince,  a  man  who,  from 
the  sad  examples  of  the  last  half  century, 
had  learned  to  cast  off  the  faults  and 
follies  of  his  race,  and  who,  because  he 
partook  in  nothing  of  these  family  follies 
and  faults,  was  fit  to  be  the  sovereign  of 
a  free  and  intelligent  people.  In  reality 
the  very  contrary  was  in  more  than  one 
sense  the  case.  Louis  Philii)pe  was  every 
inch  of  hhn  a  JSourbofi^  was  prouder  of 
being  so  than  we  can  conceive,  and  only 
did  not  feel  himself  easily  and  securely  a 
king  J  because  he  felt  himself  so  narrow- 
mindedly,  if  you  will,  but  so  intensely  a 
Bourbon.*  Had  the  Due  de  Bordeaux 
died,  the  whole  position  and  attitude  of 
Louis  Philippe  would  have  suddenly 
changed,  and  he  would  have  gained  a 
strength  in  his  own  mind  and  conscience 
quite  inexplicable  to  us,  but  which  if  we 
will  not  admit,  we  must  perpetually  mis- 
understand the  man.  He  was,  in  his  ot\ti 
private  appreciation,  sovereign  of  France, 
becaii^9e  a  Bourbon,  and  to  render  this 
sovereignty  secure  too  much  was  wanting. 
The  proof  how  all-important  is  some 
supposed  riglitfid  claim  to  any  one  who 
seeks  to  rule  over  the  French  nation,  is 
evident  in  the  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon 
also.  Two  species  of  right  are  admitted — 
the  historical  or  traditional,  and  the  elect- 
ive. Of  the  first,  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord  remains  possessed ;  but  of  the  second, 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  de- 
clares himself  the  rej)resentative.  We 
might  think  in  England  that  if  by  the 
workbigs  of  universal  suffrage  eight  mil- 
lions of  men  really  did  elect  Louis  Napo- 
leon for  their  Emperor,  tlutt  was  right  in 
all  conscience ;  but  such  does  not  seem  to 
be  his  opinion,  for  he  styles  himself  Napo- 
leon III.,  legitimate  successor  to  his  uncle 
and  cousin,  and  Emperor  in  virtue  of 
hereditary  right;  le  droit  herklitaire!  that 
which  Louis  Philippe  had  not,  and  would 
have  given  any  thing  to  possess.f 

^  *  "One  of  the  most  important  peraonages  of  that 
time,  and  one  most  often  admitted  to  Jx)uis  Philippe's 
intimacy,  has  frequently  repeated  to  me,  *  he  never 
feU  himself  king  r  '* — Mem,  d'un  Bourg.  de  Paris,  vol 
ir.  p.  21. 

f  The  following  anecdote  is  interesting:  in  this  re- 
spect.    When  LouiH  Napoleon  had  at  length  deter- 
mine<l  to  roinhabit  the  Tuilerie%  he,  a  few  weeks  , 
before,  invited  some  of  his  private  friends  to  visit  1 
with  him  the  newly-arrauged  palace.    One  of  these,  I 


From  this  point  of  view  the  death  of 
the  Due  d'Orleans  was  a  severer  blow 
than  has  been  supposed  out  of  France, 
This  prince,  to  whom  royalty  would  have 
come  transmitted,  was  already  one  remove 
from  usurpation  and  the  insecure  tenure 
of  a  merely  personal  power,  and  one  move 
nearer  to  the  possible  assumption  of  a 
right  of  which  he  had  begun  to  talk,  and 
in  which  he  believed.  lie  was  the  strength 
and  hope  of  the  men  of  July ;  and  when 
he  was  gone  they  one  and  all  felt  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  a  monarchy  which  would 
have  to  struggle  through  the  dislocation 
of  its  forces  consequent  on  the  death  of  its 
original  founder,  and  the  weakening  anxie- 
ties of  a  long  minority.  Few  saw  that  the 
chief  danger  to  the  State  lay  in  the  de- 
termined obstinacy  of  the  king,  and  that 
his  old  age  was  likely  to  be  more  fatal  to 
the  existing  order  of  things  than  his'dcatb, 
which  would  have  left  the  regency  in  the 
hands  of  the  Due  de  Nemours. 

"We  are  unwilling  to  be  drawn  into 
speculations  upon  the  actual  position  of 
affairs  in  France,  and  yet  all  that  occurs 
there  or  is  in  course  of  preparation,  has 
now  a  vital  interest  for- us.  llie  question, 
"Will  Louis  Napoleon's  authority  en- 
dure ?"  is  one  we  can  not  ask  with  indif* 
ference. 

All  prophecies  of  the  duration  or  &11  of 
a  government  are  mostly  interpretations 
of  the  prophet's  own  apprehensions  or  de- 
sires. We  will,  thorefbre,  simply  enume- 
rate a  few  of  the  causes  of  the  present  Em- 
peror's weakness  and  strength.  Strength 
m  a  government,  as  in  an  individual,  is  of 
two  kinds — physical  and  moral.  The  for- 
mer, Louis  Napoleon  wields  as  yet  whole 
and  entire.  Tlie  compression  exercised 
by  myriads  of  policemen,  gendarmeSi  ser- 
geants de  ville,  and  minor  functionaries 
of  all  kinds,  all  acknowledging  the  action 
of  the  army  against  the  people  as  its  tUti- 
tna  radOy  this  force  is  formidable  and  un- 
impaired. But  Napoleon  III.  has  also 
two  sources  of  moral  strength.  One  con- 
sists in  the  hereditary  right  he  invokes, 
and  which  many  people  are  glad  to  admit, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  charge  of  sup- 
porting a  revolutionary  government;  the 
other  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what 

a  ladj,  and  wife  to  a  son  of  one  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon's marshals,  came  up  to  the  Emperor,  sajing:  "I 
oongratuhite  your  Majesty  on  being  returned  at  last 
chez  votuJ**  The  answer  was,  with  a  oalm  smile: 
"JJj  n'y  revienspasj  fy  ai  Unyours  ite,^^ 
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political  form  or  system  would  be  better 
calculated  to  endure  than  the  present,  and 
in  the  mutual  hatred  of  Revolutionists 
and  Royalists,  who,  rather  than  see  their 
rivals  attain  to  power,  would  put  up  with 
any  other  mezzo  termine. 

A  third  cause  of  moral  strength  might 
have  existed  for  Louis  Napoleon — success 
in  uniting  the  nation  cordially  with  him- 
self: but  as  yet  this  is  wanting.  He  has 
committed  the  fault  of  attemptmg  to  con- 
ciliate two  incompatible  princiiJies.  He 
has  felt  himself  condemned  to  be  absolute, 
and  he  has  tried  to  be  popular.  Herein 
he  has  failed.  Every  important  measure 
he  has  proposed  has  had  for  its  aim  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  lower  classes,  to 
whom  he  has  perpetually  promised  what 
neither  he  nor  any  other  sovereign  could 
insure.  His  laws  and  enactments  have 
had  a  socialist  tendency,  and  have  hither- 
to been  framed  more  or  less  in  defiance  of 
the  rules  of  political  economy.  The  French 
people,  who  are  ignorant  beyond  belief  of 
that  science,  and  therefore  more  easily  de- 
ceived than  ours  would  be,  have  not  un- 
derstood precisely  ichere  or  how  they  have 
been  misled,  and  have  merely  supposed 
they  were  indulged  and  cared  for  because 
they  were  feared.  Tliis  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevented  Louis  Napoleon  from 
gaining  the  popularity  he  has  aimed  at ; 
and  little  by  little,  as  the  accomplishment 
of  his  impossible  promises  fails — ^which  it 
has  already  done  on  more  than  one  occar 
sion,  on  that  of  the  price  of  bread,  for  in- 
stance— the  anger  of  the  people  will  rise 
in  proportion  to  the  disappointment  of 
their  expectations,  and,  far  more  than  for 
having  tyrannized  over,  they -will  abuse 
him  ror  having  fooled  them.  The  popu- 
larity he  was  not  in  the  requisite  condition 
to  obtain  thus  failing  him,  as  it  probably 
will,  and  Louis  Napoleon  bemg  reduced 
to  the  part  of  a  despot — ^tho  only  one 
which  is,  to  use  the  French  expression, 
"logically"  his — it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  when  he  again  has  recourse  to 
physical  force,  that  force  will  be  as  obe- 


dient to  liim  and  as  victorious  over  his 
opponents  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 
Tne  day  may  arrive  when  Napoleon  TU. 
has  become  07i€  with  France,  and  when  it 
may  be  possible  for  him  to  do  what  M. 
Decazes,  when  Minister  to  Louis  XVUl., 
was  always  laboring  to  accomplish,  name- 
ly, to  ^^roi/alize  the  nation,  and  nationalize 
royalty."  But  that  day  is  not  yet  come. 
The  present  Emperor  of  the  French  has 
doubtless  more  sources  of  strength,  and 
even  stability,  than  his  enemies  wUi  allow; 
but  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  advan- 
tages of  his  position.  He  has  as  yet  no  one 
class  or  portion  of  the  French  people 
wholly  his.  Hated  by  the  aristocracy, 
(which  still  exists,  whatever  wo  may  suj>- 
pose  to  the  contrary,)  abhorred  by  whi^ 
ever  lays  claim  to  intellectual  superioritj, 
he  is  viewed  coldly  by  the  bourgeoisie 
whom  he  despises,  and  who  in  him  vague- 
ly fear  an  enemy  to  both  influence  and 
purse,  and  suspected  by  the  masseB, 
whpse  fidelity  to  him,  as  we  have  said, 
depends  upon  the  benefits  he  has  pledged 
himself  they  shall  enjoy  under  his  reign. 
Louis  Napoleon  is,  we  fear,  in  many  re- 
spects fartiier  than  he  was  six  months  after 
the  coup  d*Hat  from  any  possible  advance 
towards  liberal  institutions ;  and  the  ex- 
istence in  Paris  of  one  free-spoken  paper, 
conducted  with  talent,  would  be  too  much 
for  his  power.  All  this  is  no  reason  why 
his  power  should  not  endure.  As  long  as 
he  has  the  upper  hand,  (no  matter  by  what 
means,)  he  may  govern  France,  and  even 
govern  it  better  than  could  have  been  be- 
lieved. His  authority,  resting  mainly  on 
the  foundation  of  physical  supremacy,  may 
subsist  entire  and  available  longer  than 
we  can  imagine.  But  it  is  on  this  founda- 
tion only  that  the  present  Government 
subsists,  and  if  its  present  basis  fiiils,  un- 
less immense  modifications  are  introduced, 
there  is  nothing  to  fiiU  back  upon.  We 
repeat  it,  the  day  may  come  when  Napo- 
leon in.  can  govern  with  the  nation  over 
which  he  rules ;  for  the  present,  do  not  let 
us  deceive  ourselves,  he  governs  against  it. 
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Thick,  heavy  clouds  hnng  low  in  the 
sky,  pouring  out  an  unceasing  deluge  of 
ram.  The  wind  was  high  and  keen,  tear- 
ing up  the  flowere,  and  scattering  their 
dainty  petals  all  over  the  garden.  Gray 
mists  hid  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  deep 
leaden  color  of  the  sea  reflected  that  of 
the  gloomy  sky,  except  where  the  foam 
of  the  rising  waves  marked  it  with  undu- 
lating lines  of  white.  "  What  a  day  for 
July !"  was  the  universal  cry  of  the  party 
assembled  in  the  breakfast-room,  and  very 
long  were  the  faces  which  greeted  each 
other  that  morning.  ''No  yachting  to- 
day," said  one.  *' No  bathing,"  echoed 
another.  "The  fruit  will  be  spoiled." 
"The  flowers  are  finished."  There  we 
were ;  the  second  day  of  our  visit  was  the 
first  break  in  the  long  course  of  bright 
summer  weather,  which  had  promised  us 
so  much  enjoyment,  and  instead  of  the 
calm  sea  and  glorious  sunshine  of  the  i)re- 
ceding  day,  we  were  storm-staid  by  a 
promising  flood,  in  an  old  country-house, 
for  the  whole  day. 

"  Where  are  the  newspapers  ?"  was  the 
inquiry  of  the  host ;  and  it  seemed  to  pro- 
mise a  sort  of  ray  of  amusement  to  the 
general  dullness. 

"  They  have  not  come,  sir,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"  Not  come !  it  is  long  past  the  post 
hour." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  it  has  rained  heavily  all 
night  among  the  hills,  and  the  river  has 
carried  away  the  foot-bridge,  and  he  has 
gone  round  to  the  bridge  of  Ardentyre." 

"Eleven  miles  round!"  said  Mr.  Gra- 
hame,  with  a  look  of  resignation. 

There  was  no  help  for  it:  the  gentle- 
men took  refuge  in  cigars  and  billiards; 
and  we  ladies,  after  an  attempt  at  work, 
set  oir  on  a  tour  over  the  house,  under 
the  conduct  of  !Miss  Grahame,  our  host's 
daughter.  The  house  was  large,  and  very 
old.  It  had  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Lords  of  Geraldyn,  and  their  grim  por- 
traits, and  old  armor,  were  hung  round  the 


entrance  hall,  tor  Mr.  Grahame  was  their 
descendant,  and  had  preserved  all  their 
relics  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  Up 
and  dowTi  many  stairs,  and  along  many 
passages  we  went,  until  we  came  to  the 
library.  It  was  a  very  large  room ;  the 
roof  was  of  carved  oak,  the  points  of 
which  still  retained  traces  of  antique  gild- 
ing. Large  book-cases  of  carved  oak  rose 
all  round  the  room,  and  above  the  wide, 
high  mantel-piece  hung  a  painting  covered 
with  a  curtain  of  dark  red  silk.  My  at- 
tention was  caught  by  a  curious  instru- 
ment on  a  stand.  It  was  something  like 
an  antique  lyre,  but  larger;  the  frame 
was  of  ebony,  richly  inlaid  with  Arabic 
characters  in  gold.  The  instrument  seem- 
ed very  old,  but  the  strings  were  new, 
and  in  perfectly  good  order. 

"  What  is  this,  Miss  Grahame  ?"  said  I. 

"It  is  a  lyre,"  she  answered,  "and 
once  belonged  to  this  lady;"  and  she 
drew  back  Sie  curtain  from  the  picture. 

It  was  an  oval  painting,  a  half-length, 
representing  a  lady  dressed  in  black,  and 
having  a  black  veil  over  her  head  and 
shoulders.  The  only  spot  of  color  in  her 
costume,  was  a  cluster  of  brilliant*  pome- 
granate blossoms  in  her  hair,  and  even 
this  was  partly  covered  by  the  veil.  The 
face  was  eastern,  dark,  melancholy,  and 
beautiful,  and  the  rich,  soft  eyes,  with 
their  shady  lashes,  seemed  yet  living 
things.  The  expression  of  the  lovely  fece 
was  tender  and  sorrowful,  and  the  small, 
delicate  head,  round  which  masses  of 
silken  hair  were  braided  and  twined, 
seemed  bending  heavily  on  the  slender 
throat.  The  j)icture  was  evidently  the 
work  of  a  master  hand  ;  and  wo  all  gased 
on  it  in  delight  and  admiration. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked 
Miss  Grahame. 

"  Exce])t  the  Cenci,  I  never  saw  a  fiice 
to  approach  that  in  beauty.  What  was 
that  lady's  name  ?" 

"  She  was  a  lady  Gerald}Ti,  but  in  the 
family  legends  she  is  always  called  the 
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Dark  Lady.  We  do  not  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  portrait,  which  is  evidently 
not  so  old  as  her  own  time,  but  that  really 
was  her  lyre.  Look  at  those  Arabic  cha- 
racters, Mrs.  Morton ;  she  was  of  Moor- 
ish origin,  and  these  words  are  a  spell, 
binding  the  spirit  of  harmony  to  the 
lyre." 

Miss  Grahame  offered  the  lyre  to  me, 
but  as  I  took  it,  a  shudder  came  over  me, 
as  I  thought  how  long  the  fingers  had 
mouldered  into  dust,  which  had  once 
drawn  music  from  that  lyre. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  heard  its  notes," 
I  said. 

"  Do  you  ? "  said  Miss  Grahame. 
"Well,  as  it  might  .be  difficult  to  bring 
the  original  performer  here,  I  will  fill  her 
place." 

"  You !  can  you  play  it  ?" 

"  Yes.  My  Italian  uncle  had  a  mania 
for  curious  music^  instruments;  and  a 
lyre,  not  unlike  this,  was  one  of  them. 
He  taught  me  to  play  it,  and  when  I  came 
here,  I  remembered  hearing  that  the 
Dark  Lady's  lyre  was  still  in  existence. 
I  had  a  search  made  for  it,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered along  with  some  very  ancient 
music,  which  my  uncle  succeeded  in  de- 
ciphering. The  lyre  was  put  in  order, 
but  it  is  still  an  enchanted  lyre,  and  few 
like  to  hear  its  sounds." 

With  these  words.  Miss  Grahame  began 
to  play.  At  first,  low,  fitful  murmurs, 
sounding  faintly,  and  then  dying  away, 
were  heard ;  but  the  sound  gradually  be- 
came more  continued,  and  a  single  voice, 
sad  and  unearthly  as  the  wail  of  a  captive 
spirit,  seemed  to  rise  from  the  lyre.  Then 
strengthening,  it  rose  in  despairing  en- 
ergy, shooting  up  to  heaven  like  a  loud 
cry  of  agony.  When  this  passion  was  at 
the  strongest,  there  came,  mingling  ^vith 
it,  yet  never  uniting,  a  low,  sweet  strain 
of  melody.  Like  a  whisper  fi*om  the 
past,  it  stole  into  all  that  fierce  pain, 
heard  through  its  wildness,  strengthening 
and  soothing  its  agony,  as  prayer  does 
the  struggling  soul.  Beneath  it,  the  pas- 
sionate storm  sunk  into  a  calm,  and  the 
harmony  becoming  more  strong,  more 
heavenly,  was  heard  alone.  It  was  a  song 
such  as  a  compassionate  angel  might  sing 
above  the  dying,  bringing  them  faint 
echoes  of  the  music  of  the  wonderful 
world  where  they  were  soon  to  rest.  Wail- 
ing chords  of  sorrow  and  regret  some- 
times sounded  through  all  its  marvellous 
sweetness  —  sad  thoughts  and  haunting 


memories  of  earth's  passions  and  suffeiv 
ings ;  but  at  length  even  sorrow  was  for- 
gotten, and  in  grand  waves  of  sound  the 
music  rose  in  one  last  triumphant  bursty 
even  when  it  was  at  its  height,  becoming 
softer  and  more  distant,  and  dying  in 
long-contiimed  murmurs,  each  fainter  and 
more  sweet,  till  the  lyre  was  hushed. 

None  of  Miss  Grahame's  audience  felt 
much  inclined  to  break  the  silence;  at 
length  one  said : 

"  Wliat  is  the  name  of  that  wonderful 
piece  of  music  ?"   . 

"  It  was  found  with  the  lyre,"  answered 
the  yoimg  lady;  "and,  perhaps,  may 
have  been  composed  by  the  Dark  Lady 
herself  for  it  always  appears  to  me  to 
breathe  her  history." 

There  was  an  immediate  demand  for 
the  legend;  and  Miss  Grahame,  laying 
down  the  lyre  on  its  stand,  began  the  fot 
lowing  legend. 

Li  the  time  of  James  m.  of  Scotland, 
when  the  power  of  the  Moors  was  yet  at 
its  height  in  Spain,  the  only  son  ol  Wit 
liam.  Lord  Geraldyn,  left  his  fatherland 
to  travel  in  distant  regions.  Few  missed 
Amyer  de  Geraldyn,  for  he  had  ever  been 
a  silent  and  haughty  youth.  Men  spoke 
of  long-continued  quarrels  between  the 
father  and  son,  and  no  voice  of  wife  or 
mother  was  there  to  come  softly  between 
them,  for  Sybilla  de  Geraldyn  gave  lift 
for  life,  and,  from  the  day  of  his  birth, 
Amyer  was  motherless.  Years  passed, 
and  he  returned  not.  No  whisper  of  him 
came  back  to  his  native  country!  No 
minstrel,  in  his  wanderings,  sung  of  hk 
chivalrous  deeds  in  distant  lands ;  all  was 
silence  and  almost  forgetfulness  over  his 
name.  Men  spoke  of  how  the  race  of 
Geraldyn — -old  even  then — was  dyingf 
away,  and  pitied  the  gray-haired  lor^ 
the  last  of  his  line.  Ten  silent  years 
rolled  on,  and  God  smote  the  lord  of 
Geraldyn  with  a  lingering  sickness,  and 
he  knew  that  it  was  to  be  his  death.  One 
summer  night  he  said  to  those  at  his  side: 
"  Carry  me  out  to  the  battlements,  and 
place  me  with  my  fiice  to  the  East,  whith- 
er  my  son  is  gone."  And  it  was  done. 
The  sun  was  settuig  over  the  old  lord's 
lands  and  reddening  the  sea,  when  the 
group  on  the  battlements  saw  a  cloud  of 
dust  rismg  at  a  distance,  and  the  note  of 
a  bugle  Avas  borne  on  the  evening  wind. 
A  long  train  wound  up  the  steep  road, 
and  stopped  at  the  castle  gate,  whence, 
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ten  years  before,  Amyer,  a  youth  of  nine- 
teen, had  departed.  It  was  a  stately 
kniglit,  on  whose  brow  the  skies  of 
warmer  hmds  liad  showered  their  in- 
fluences, who  sprung  from  his  steed  at  the 
gate,  and  lifted  from  her  embroidered 
saddle  a  younff  and  dark-browed  lady. 
They  knelt  before  the  old  lord,  but  his 
brow  grew  dark,  and  his  firat  greeting 
to  his  restored  son  Avas:  "It  was  ill  of 
thee,  Amyer,  to  bring  a  Moorish  witch 
as  a  bride  to  thy  mother's  home." 

A  red  flush  rose  to  Sir  Amyer's  brow, 
and  the  frown  of  old  darkened  it,  but  a 
low,  sotl  voice  spoke  at  Lord  William's 
knee: 

"Scorn  me  not,  O  father  of  my  lord !" 
it  said,  "  for  I  am  a  Christian,  and,  in 
mine  own  land,  noble  even  as  thou." 
And  so  fiiir  was  she,  and  so  sweetly  fell 
her  words,  that  the  old  man  smiled  and 
said: 

"Truly,  there  is  no  defense  against 
beauty ;"  and  he  blessed  his  son  and  the 
Dark  Lady.  But  he  did  not  long  survive 
his  son's  return;  and  Amyer  and  the 
Dark  Lady  dwelt  in  the  castle. 

Now  it  was  an  ill  reception  that  the  old 
lord  had  given  the  foreign  lady,  nor  soon 
was  it  forgotten  by  the  peoj)Ie.  They 
knew  that  her  robes  and  ornaments  were 
adorned  with  strange  characters,  that  she 
had  parchments  covered  with  them,  and 
had  even  been  seen  to  write  them.  But 
her  greatest  magic  lay  in  her  lyre,  on 
whose  frame  the  same  weird  signs  ap- 
peared, and  whose  music,  added  to  that 
of  her  voice,  none  could  hear  unmoved. 
"  It  was  that  voice,"  said  many,  "  whose 
unearthly  sweetness  beguiled  the  old  lord 
to  bless  her;  yet  his  first  words  were  the 
true."     And  they  feared  the  Dark  Lady. 

But  a  son  was  bom  in  the  Gerald vn 
halls,  and  the  lady  feared  not  to  kneel  at 
altar  and  shrine,  nor  had  holv  water  anv 
terrors  for  her.  And  the  peasants  began 
to  find  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
lady  who  had  ever  a  smile  and  a  gentle 
word  for  all,  an  ear  ever  ready  to  listen 
to  their  complaints,  and  a  hand,  Jis  far  as 
her  power  extended,  to  redress  their 
grievances.  The  wonderful  knowledge  of 
healing  arts,  and  the  skill  she  had  brought 
from  a  f:ir  country,  saved  many  from  the 
very  grasj)  of  Death  ;  and  ere  three  years 
were  i>ast,  the  peasants,  instead  of  fearing, 
had  learned  to  bless  "  Tlie  Dark  Lady  of 
G(»raldvn." 

Sweet  might  have  been  the  change  to 


her  once,  and  in  some  measure  it  was  so 
still ;  but  a  cloud  had  come  over  her 
home,  which  darkened  her  life.  Amyer 
was  an  altered  man ;  he,  to  whom  her 
smile  had  once  been  daylight,  now  looked 
on  her  with  frowns ;  he  spent  long  days 
hunting  with  the  rude  chiefs  of  the 
North,  and  had  more  than  once  returned 
in  a  state  which  shocked  the  young 
Moorish  wife,  still  muidful  of  the  law 
which  had  been  that  of  her  fathers,  be- 
yond expression.  She  shrank  from  him ; 
but  he  was  still  her  Amyer,  whose  love 
Lad  won  her  from  her  ovm  sunny  land ; 
and  all  her  arts  she  tried  to  gain  him,  wish- 
ing, perhaps,  that  she  indeed  possessed 
spells  of  power  to  charm  him,  whom  love, 
and  youth,  and  beauty  had  not  sufficed  to 
bmd.  Her  child  was  becoming  a  noble 
boy,  but  there  was  an  icy  hand  on  bis 
young  mother's  heart :  Amyer's  love  for 
her  was  gone,  and  she  could  not  liye 
without  it. 

The  peasants  now  loved  their  gentle 
lady,  and  resented  her  injuries  as  their 
oT^Ti ;  and  many  a  spy  watched  the  wan- 
dering path  of  Amyer.  His  wife  wag 
deaf  to  all  rumors  from  without  against 
him,  yet  she  knew  too  well  that  he  often 
murmured  the  name  of  "  Matilda"  in  his 
sleep,  and  that  a  neighboring  baron  had  a 
blue-eyed  daughter  of  that  name.  Others 
could  have  told  her  how  her  lord  spent 
days  and  weeks  in  that  baron's  castle,  that 
he  had  been  heard  to  speak  loving  words 
to  the  Lady  Maude,  and  that  she  did  not 
answer  him  with  disdain.  But  to  all 
these  rumors  the  Dark  Lady's  ears  were 
closed.  She  lived  in  silence,  and  none 
knew  her  grief  save  by  her  Aiding  cheek. 

Time  passed  on.  Amyer  de  Geraldyn 
gave  himself  up  to  his  new  passion,  and 
did  not  even  strive  to  conceal  how  weary 
he  was  of  his  unfortunate  wife.  She  could 
no  longer  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  his  dis- 
like, yet  she  never  complained,  nor  was 
seen  to  weep ;  her  heart  was  crushed. 

Talk  ran  very  high  in  the  country  npon 
the  subject  of  Lord  Geraldyn's  altered 
life.  Jle  and  Lady  Maude  were  univer- 
sally blamed  and  disliked,  while  the  Dark 
Lady  was  loved  and  pitied. 

"  I  almost  wish  our  lady  was  a  witch," 
said  a  fisherman  one  night  to  his  compan- 
ion, as,  resting  on  his  oars,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  her  lyre  borne  on  the  breeze ; 
"  for  it's  well  known  that  Lady  Maude  is 
one." 

"Yes,'*  returned  his  companion,  "it's 
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said  she  lias  made  a  waxen  figure  of  my 
lord,  and  melts  it  before  the  fire  every 
Friday,  at  midnight ;  and  as  it  melts  away, 
all  his  old  love  for  his  wife  dies,  and  turns 
to  Lady  Maude.  It's  a  pity  our  lady 
could  not  reverse  the  charm." 

"  Breaking  the  figure  might  do  it,  with- 
out witchcrsSl,"  rejoined  the  first  speaker. 

"  Xo,"  said  his  neighbor,  "  not  till  my 
lady  is  dead  can  that  charm  be  broken." 

"  Blessed  Saint  Anthony !  then  is^  she 
be^^dtching  our  lady  to  death  ?" 

"  More  think  so  than  I,"  returned  his 
companion. 

"  She  saved  many  of  us,"  muttered  the 
other,  and  that  was  all. 

A  wilder  scene  was  passmg  at  the  castle. 
That  evening  Amyer  entered  his  wife's 
chamber,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
weeks,  and  in  cold  and  haughty  words 
informed  her,  that  he  had  resolved  to 
break  a  marriage  he  now  detested,  and  to 
divorce  her. 

Perhaps  the  Dark  Lady  had  long  ex- 
pected tnis  cruel  announcement,  for  it 
18  said  that  she  was  calm  while  he  spoke, 
and  not  till  he  had  concluded  his  speech 
did  she  utter  a  word.  She  then  rose  and 
said: 

"  My  lord,  were  I  childless  in  the  land, 
I  should  not  resist  your  desire,  but  should 
willingly  go  to  my  people ;  for  when  I  no 
longer  filled  the  place  you  long  to  give  to 
anotlier,  you  might  think  of  me  more 
kindly,  and  remember  the  days  when 
you  were  to  be  instead  of  home,  kindred, 
an<l  friends  to  her  who  left  them  all  for 
you.  But  my  son  shall  not  be  called  the 
child  of  a  divorced  mother.  I  am  a  friend- 
less stranger,  and  you  a  powerful  lord, 
but  I  Avill  do  all  that  woman  can  to  pro- 
tect my  good  name  for  my  child." 

Amyer  entreated,  threatened,  argued  ; 
but  all  in  vain ;  and,  at  length,  enraged 
at  her  firm  resistance,  raised  his  hand  to 
strike  her.  She  avoided  the  blow,  and 
tuniing  to  him  a  look  of  sorrow  and  pity, 
said :  "  Have  you  indeed  fallen  so  deeply?" 
and  tears  for  the  first  time  streamed  from 
her  eyes. 

Somewhat  ashamed,  Amyer  left  the 
room,  and  wandered  out  into  the  woods, 
where,  in  the  afternoon,  he  wa.s  met  by 
the  La<ly  Maude,  to  whom  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  proceedings. 

"  I  am  glad  it  is  over,  sweetest  Matil- 
da," he  said,  as  he  concluded ;  "  for  were 
it  now  to  do,  I  should  scarce  find  the  heart 
for  it.     "O  my  Amyer  1"  returned  the 


lady,  "  how  weak  is  your  love  for  me !  I 
would  neither  fear  nor  tremble,  though  a 
sea  of  guilt,  nay,  even  the  eternal  abyss, 
separated  me  from  you.  For  you  I  would 
plunge  into  its  depths  with  gladness.  For 
you  I  have  already  lost  my  good  name, 
and  the  honor  of  my  father's  house  has 
become  tainted  in  me,  and  you  fear  and 
hesitate  to  put  away  this  foreign  woman  1 
Is  this  your  love  for  me  ?"  And  she  wept 
passionately. 

"  Matilda !  Matilda!  you  do  me  wrong,*' 
he  answered.  "You  know— oh!  you 
know  too  well — that  I  will  never  rest  till 
you  are  the  lady  of  Geraldyn." 

So  they  spoke,  unconscious  of  dark, 
flashing  eyes,  which  watched  them  from 
a  neighboring  thicket.  It  was  a  Moorish 
youth,  who  had  come  with  Lord  Geraldyn 
and  the  Dark  Lady  to  Scotland,  and  re- 
sented the  wrongs  of  the  daughter  of  his 
people  as  those  of  his  race — a  race  whose 
anger  can  only  be  quenched  in  blood-— 
alone  can  do.  And  as  he  watched  that 
evil  pair,  Amjrer  de  Geraldyn,  bold  man 
as  he  was,  might  have  shuddered  to  see 
what  a  storm  gathered  on  the  young  man's 
face,  and  how  fiercely  his  hand  clasped  a 
glittering  dagger.  "They  shall  die," 
muttered  the  youth — "  both  die  in  their 
guilt ;  and  my  lady  will  return  to  her  peo- 
ple and  her  own  bright  land." 

And  as  Lord  Geraldyn  uttered  the 
words,  "  I  will  never  rest  till  you  are 
lady  of  Geraldyn,"  the  Moor  sprung  at 
him ;  and  in  a  moment  the  dagger  would 
have  been  buried  m  Amyer's  lieart,  had 
not  a  fourth  person  sprung  forward,  too 
late  to  avert  the  blow,  but  in  time  to  re- 
ceive it ! 

Lady  Maude  shrieked  aloud,  and  fled 
away  through  the  trees,  unheeded  by  the 
Moor,  who  stood  still  clutching  his  long 
poniard,  and  gazing  wildly  at  the  on- 
wounded  Amyer,  who  knelt  on  the  grass, 
vainly,  vainly  trying  to  staunch  the  swift- 
flowing  blood,  which  was  carr3ring  life 
away  on  its  warm  current  from  the  &itb- 
ful  bosom  of  the  Dark  Lady. 

And  vain  was  Amyer's  grief— vain  his 
returning  love ;  he  was  not  to  be  permitted 
to  retain  the  sweet  life  ho  had  rendered 
so  sorrowful.  There  was  a  smile  upon  her 
lips,  such  as  had  not  rested  there  for  many 
a  day,  her  soft  eyes  looked  tenderly  oa 
him  still,  her  lips  moved,  he  bent  over  her 
to  listen. 

"Amyer,"  she  murmured,  "you  need 
not  divorce  mo  now  I"    And  l^ht  went 
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out  from  her  eyes,  though  there  was  a 
smile  on  the  dead  £ice  still. 

When  the  Moor  saw  that  she  was  gone, 
he  gave  a  wild  cry,  spnmg  into  the  woods, 
and  was  seen  no  more  of  men.  And  Amyer 
was  left  alone  with  the  dead. 

And  dead,  at  Lady  Maude's  feet,  the 
Dark  Lady  overcame  her,  even  in  death ; 
Amyer  never  looked  on  her  fece  from  that 
day;  all  his  old  love  for  his  dead  wife 
seemed  to  have  revived ;  he  lived  a  sor- 
roAvful  man,  and  died  an  unloved  and  un- 
moumed  one. 

But  at  his  hour  of  death,  it  seemed  that 
one  in  the  land  of  spirits  loved  and 
mourned  him  yet,  for  a  smile  came  to  his 
face,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  some 
invisible  presence,  and,  murmuring  words 
which  none  understood,  expired.  Then  a 
low  and  bitter  wail  was  heard,  and  a  sound 
as  of  a  breaking  chord.  They  looked  at 
the  enchanted  lyre,  which  lay  near :  all  its 
chords  wore  broken  I 

"  Andfiiithful  to  the  race  of  her  ungrate- 
ful Amyer  has  been  the  Dark  Lady's  love ; 


for  when  death,  or  misfortune,  threatens 
them,  her  voice  is  heard  to  wail  round  the 
towers  of  her  old  home. 

Miss  Grahamo's  legend  terminated  with 
these  words ;  the  sun  burst  brightly  into 
the  room.  It  fell  across  the  &ce  of  tho 
lovely  picture  of  the  Dark  Lady,  lighting 
it  up  with  a  golden  glory,  till  she,  aho, 
seemed  to  smue  through  the  storms  of  tho 
past. 

^^  Our  imprisonment  has  not  been  so 
long  as  we  expected,"  said  I ;  *^  for  as,  as 
for  her,  the  storm  has  passed  away." 

"The  storm  will  return  for  us,"  an* 
swercd  Miss  Grahame,  drawing  the  veil 
over  the  picture;  "for  her,  all  storms 
have  passed  away;  but  who  shall  tell  ns 
when  we  also  shall  rest  from  storm  and 
sorrow  ?" 

Long  since  has  that  question  been  an- 
swered for  fair  Mary  Grahame.  The  hand 
which  awakened  the  enchanted  lyre  is 
cold  in  the  grave,  and  the  race  of  the 
Dark  Lady  is  extinct  for  ever. 


» ^  ■   I  ^ » 


From  the  Dublin  Unlrenitj  Magazine. 
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It  is  long  since  the  scarcli  for  a  "  north- 
west passage"  has  lost  almost  all  its  in- 
terest in  the  public  mind — so  long  that, 
now  that  it  bus  been  found,  nobody  but 
a  Fellow  of  the  Geogra])hical  Societjr 
knows,  or  thinks  of  inquiring,  in  what  di- 
rection it  nms,  or  whither  it  leads.  In 
truth,  the  hoblSy  was  ridden  somewhat 
over-hard.  The  monotony  of  the  details 
of  Arctic  Exjwditions  wearied  the  public 
ear  very  soon  after  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  novelty  of  the  adventures 
of  the  early  voyagers  had  M'om  off;  and 
the  subject  would  have  waned  out  of  me- 
mory years  ago,  but  for  the  noble  fidelity 
and  enerjiv  of  a  wife  refusin*":  to  abandon 
her  husband  to  his  f-ite,  until  inexorable 
time  should  efliace  the  last  shadow  of  a  I 


hope  of  his  being  within  the  reach  of  ha- 
man  succor. 

The  devotion  of  Lady  Franklin,  ope- 
rating upon  the  generous  heart  of  a  young 
Frenchman,  in  conjimction  with  his  own 
ardent  love  of  atlventure  and  thirst  for 
distinction,  lately  brought  another  actor 
upon  the  stage,  and  his  untimely  but  en- 
viable fate,  again,  for  a  moment,  arrested 
the  public  attention,  and  caused  a  passing 
glance  to  be  turned  towards  the  northern 
graves  of  our  unfortunate  countrymen.  No 
more  than  a  casual  thought  was,  however, 
given  to  the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror ;  the  interest  then  awakened  in  the 
breasts  of  Englishmen  was  fixed  on  the 
memory  of  an  obscui'e  foreign  sailor,  to 
honor  which  some  of  the  foremost  men  in 
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England  came  promptly  forward  with 
their  purses  and  their  names.  It  was  trulj 
ft  strange  and  unprecedented  dght  that 
was  presented  to  the  two  nations,  we  may, 
perhaps,  say  to  the  world,  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1853,  when  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  And  the  veteran  of  Arctic 
Expeditions,  Sir  Edward  Parry,  declared 
in  their  own  names,  and  Id  the  name  of  a 
meeting,  "  composed  of  various  classes  of 
Englishmen,"  their  ansious  desire  "to 
mark  their  deep  sense  of  the  noble  con- 
duct of  Lieutenant  Bellot,  of  the  French 
Imperial  Navy,"  and  their  determination 
to  invite  thuir  countrymen  to  unite  with 
thom  in  erecting  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. An  appeal  thus  made  in  England 
is  seldom  incflectnal.  Subscriptions  pour- 
ed in  from  all  quarters,  until  sufficient  has 
been  accumulated  to  defray  the  cost  of 
erection  of  a  granite  obelisk,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Bellot,  and  to  enable 
the  committee  to  present  each  of  the  five 
sisters  of  the  deceased  oiEcer  with  a  gift 
of  £300,  in  token  of  the  feelings  entertain- 
ed for  their  brother  by  the  English  peo- 
ple. Placed  upon  the  bank  of  the  Thames, 
on  the  quay  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  the 
monument  attests  to  the  mariners  of  all 
nations  the  admission  of  a  Frencli  worthy 
into  the  most  sacred  shrine  of  the  heroes 
of  England.  How  is  this  unparalleled 
manifestation  of  respect  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  The  object  ot  it  lost  his  life  at  the 
age  of  seven-and-twenty,  by  a  casualty  in- 
cidental to  lus  calling.  He  was  a  stranger, 
of  humble  rant,  undistinguished  by  bu'th 
or  fortune,  nnknown  in  science  or  art. 
By  what  magio  were  the  guardians  of  the 
naval  Valhalla  ^K  England  induced  to  ad- 
mit him  with&i  their  precincts?  How 
were  the  proudest  of  English  nobles 
brought  into  a  common  action,  in  honor 
of  his  memory,  with  "working  men"  and 
coast-guard  boat's  crews  ?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  is,  we  think,  supplied  by 
the  publication  of  M.  Beilot'a  simple  me- 
moirs and  journal,  and  it  is  creditable  to 
human  nature.     In   the   relations   of  the 

Sung  sailor  with  his  own  family,  with 
dy  Franklin,  with  the  rough,  true- 
hearted  men  among  whom  he  was  thrown 
in  his  first  Arctic  voyage,  with  the  official* 
of  the  English  Admiralty,  is  to  be  traced 
the  origin  of  the  affection  and  esteem 
which,  spreading  from  those  centres,  influ- 
enced large  circles  of  Englishmen  to  de- 
light in  honoring  his  geniality  of  heart, 
earnestness  of  purpose,  and  devoted  loy- 
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alty.  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin;  and  may  we  not  hope 
that  the  memory  of  the  hero,  and  of  tie 
frankness  and  purity  in  which  his  wor- 
ship was  set  up,  will  bind  together  the 
land  that  adopted  him  and  that  wM^ 
gave  him  birth,  long  after  the  convention- 
al obligation  of  a  political  alliance  can  be 
expected  to  endure  ? 

Joseph  Rene  Bellot,  the  son  of  a  Roche- 
fort  blacksmith,  was  bom  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1826.  Upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  teacher  of  the  elementary  school  at 
which  hewas  first  placed,  the  muni cipahty 
of  Rochefort  granted  him  a  demibourae 
at  the  college  of  that  city,  and  his  parents, 
with  a  generositywhichmanifestlyKindled 
in  his  mind  the  most  lively  and  enduring 
gratitude,  taxed  their  slender  resources  to 
defray  the  other  moiety  of  the  expenses  of 
his  education.  The  sacrifices  made  to 
this  end  were  richly  compensated.  The 
boy's  heart  lent  strength  to  his  intellect, 
and  year  after  year  he  obtained  such  dis- 
tinctions as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  col- 
lege to  bestow.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  he  was  admitted  into  the  naval 
school,  being  again  assisted  by  a  grant  of 
a  demibourso  from  the  municipality.  For 
two  years  longer  his  parents  struggled  to 
make  up  the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  until, 
in  1843,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  naval  aspi 
rant,  and  stationed  in  the  port  of  Brest, 
from  whence,  in  the  ensuing  year,  he  was 
shipped  in  the  corvette  Berccau,  as  an 
^leoe  de  marine,  and  sailed  upon  his  first 
cruise.  A  sentence  or  two  from  the  early 
pa^CB  of  the  journal  which  he  then  began 
to  Keep,  contain  the  key-note  of  his  cxm- 
ractcr,  and  indicate  the  qualities  that  &8b- 
ioned  the  course  of  his  short  life,  and 
struck  out  from  the  hearts  of  the  stran- 
gers among  whom  he  died,  those  sympa- 
thies which  have  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished his  memory : 

"  We  Eail,"  he  writes, "  this  mominj  from  Ma- 
jette.  My  negligence  and  apathy  ire  extreme)  I 
bare  not  Lad  tbe  courage  to  write  home ;  so  here 
is  an  opportunity  loet  to  me  through  my  own 
fault.  ...  I  ought,  however,  to  show  more 
firmness  in  the  poaition  in  which  I  stand,  aod  be- 
think me  that  1  muat  absolutely  arrive  at  some- 
thing. The  desire  ot  showing  gratitude  for  all 
that  has  been  done  for  me  ongfat,  of  iteelf,  to  cod- 
stitnti}  a  very  suIGcieat  motive  for  me.  Ought  I 
not  also  to  reSect,  that  I  un  dcatined  to  support 
a  namerouB  and  beloved  family,  of  whom  I  am  tbe 
sole  hope  ?  I  am  coosidered  ambitious,  I  am  sure, 
and  it  is  true  ;  but  ie  there  a  nobler  aim  than  that 
for  the  ambition  of  a  yoong  man  T  This  laudable 
IS 
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feeling,  I  well  know,  is  not  the  onlj  one  that 
makes  me  thas  contemplate  all  my  projects  of  glory 
and  advancement :  perhaps  even  there  is  too  mach 
self-love  in  all  my  schemes ;  but  these  two  motives 
together  must  make  me  desirous  of  prompt  ad- 
yancement.  I  must  work  to  win  a  good  reputa- 
tion, instead  of  lapping  myself  to  sleep  in  ease  and 
supineness.  ...  I  ought  to  consider,  that 
in  these  moments  of  forgetfulness,  in  which  I  lav- 
ish my  money  as  if  I  was  habituated  to  abun- 
dance, my  poor  mother  is,  perhaps,  at  her 
wits'  end  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
family." 

There  is  here  evidence  enough,  and  it 
is  corroborated  in  every  subsequent  page 
of  his  journal,  that  Bellot  was  a  good  and 
true-hearted  Frenchman  ;  and  those  who 
have  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with 
living  specimens  of  the  character,  will  not 
deny  that,  with  all  its  peculiarities,  it  is 
eminent  among  the  most  amiable  and  the 
best  our  frail  humanity  can  produce. 
Glowing  with  family  love,  on  fire  for  fame, 
the  young  man  shrank  not,  as  an  English 
sailor-boy  would  have  done,  from  exposing 
the  inmost  motives  of  his  heart,  or  the 
sharpest  struggles  of  his  conscience  and 
his  pride;  but  if  there  was  no  delicate  re- 
serve in  his  manners,  neither  was  there 
hypocrisy,  and  the  truth  of  his  emotions 
was  as  little  obnoxious  to  suspicion  as  if 
they  had  been  strictly  concealed  within 
his  own  breast.  His  sincerity  was  no 
more  doubted  or  doubtful  when  he  record- 
ed his  intent  to  keep  a  journal,  in  order 
that  he  might  teach  his  brother  and 
nephews,  by  his  exami)le,  to  devote  them- 
selves for  their  families,  science,  and  hu- 
manity, or  wlien,  in  innocent  vanity,  he 
sent  his  portrait  to  Mr.  Barrow  of  the 
Admiralty,  than  it  was  when  he  allotted 
a  portion  of  his  i)ay  to  his  family,  or  "  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  his  character"  by  re- 
fusing to  allow  La<ly  Franklin  to  eke  out 
his  insufficient  allowances  by  paying  the 
expenses  of  his  outfit. 

The  Berceau  was  destined  for  an  expe- 
dition to  Madagascar,  and  there,  in  an  af- 
fair at  Tamatave,  Bellot,  to  use  his  oavu 
words,  received  the  baptism  of  tire.  The 
rite  was  admhiistered  in  the  form  of  a  ball 
in  the  thigh,  and  he  characteristically  tells 
his  family,  "  it  was  an  ordeal  from  which 
I  think  I  have  come  off  not  amiss.  I  knew 
well  that  in  case  I  felt  fear,  my  pride  and 
sense  of  duty  would  never  have  forsaken 
me ;  but  I  am  delighted  that  I  have  had 
the  trial."  For  this  service  the  eleve  was 
promoted  to  the  first  class,  and  decorated 
with  the  Cross  of  tho  Legion  of  Honor, 


ho  being  then  under  twenty  years  old. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  returned  to  France, 
and  having  passed  the  necessary  examina- 
tion, was  made  enseigfie  de  vaisseau^  in 
which  rank  he  served  on  board  the  Tri- 
omphante,  in  South-America,  until  the 
end  of  1850,  when  he  was  removed  from 
that  ship  and  attached  to  the  ddpot  com- 
pany at  Kochefort,  where  he  soon  became 
weary  of  an  inactive  and  inglorious  life. 
"  What  (asks  his  biographer)  can  a  young 
unmarried  naval  officer  do  who  is  em- 
ployed in  a  port  ?  When  he  has  finished 
liLs  day's  duty,  which  generally  occupies 
but  few  hours,  and  partakeb  of  his  family 
meals,  he  has  stiU'a  great  deal  of  time  on 
hand,  whicli  he  may  spend  in  study,  or  in 
the  salons  of  some  of  the  townspeople  who 
receive  visitors,  or  in  the  cerchj  or  in  the 
caf'c^'*  None  of  these  modes  of  whiling 
away  life  suited  Bellot.  He  was  evidently 
not  a  closet-student,  and  although ''  passion- 
atelv  fond  of  dancing,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed (says  M.  Lemer)  this  man,  so  intrepid 
in  presence  of  danger,  so  bold  in  thought, 
so  ready  of  speech,  always  manifesting 
such  promptitude  and  presence  of  mind 
before  assembled  men,  M'as  excessively 
modest  in  all  that  concerned  his  renown, 
and  bashful  in  the  presence  of  women,  for 
whom  he  professed,  too,  a  truly  chivalric 
admiration  and  respect."  He  was  small 
of  stature,  and  shrank  from  exhibiting 
himself  in  a  quadrille ;  nor  was  he  more 
at  home  in  cercle  or  oa/V',  where,  "  in  the 
beginning  one  remains  an  hour,  drinks  a 
glass  of  beer,  and  chats.  By-and-by  the 
sittings  are  insensibly  prolonged,  play 
takes  the  place  of  conveiMtion,  liqueurs  of 
beer ;  ana  what  was  at  vftsX  but  a  pastime, 
soon  becomes  a  habit,  then  a  want,  and  '. 
ol\en  an  irresistible  passion."  At  last,  in 
the  beginning  of  1851,  Bellot  made  up 
his  mind  to  offer  to  take  a  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition which  Lady  Franklin  was  then 
preparing  to  send  out  in  search  of  her 
husband ;  and  having  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  that  lady,  he  solicited 
and  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  and  repaired 
to  London  in  May  of  that  year.  The 
time  was  favorable ;  the  Great  Exhibition 
was  flourishing  in  all  its  freshness,  imiver- 
sal  peace  and  philanthropy  were  the  fash- 
ion, and  the  young  enscigne  de  vaisseauy 
im])ersonating,  to  some  extent,  the  grand 
idea  of  international  union,  became  a  sort 
of  lion  of  the  hour.  The  proenect  of  an 
Arctio  voyage  in  the  Prince  Albert,  a  lit- 
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tie  scboonor  of  ninety  tons,  ii-ith  a  crew 
of  eightoon  men,  incliKling  captain  and 
officers,  and  sailing  on  tpf-total  principles, 
was  not  very  agreeable ;  "  but  would  it 
liave  been  possiUe  for  a  French  officer  to 
draw  back  on  account  of  a  few  dangers 
to  be  incurred?"  Evidently  not;  the 
honor  of  the  uniform  was  concerned,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  thanks  and  the  Hvmpa- 
thics  of  which  the  volnnteer  was  the  ob- 
ject, re<loublcd  his  enthusiasm  and  devo- 
tion to  the  hallowed  enterprise.  The  so- 
journ in  London  during  tnose  few  day! 
was,  m  truth,  a  sort  of  ovation,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  amifible  vanity  of  thi 
young  man  waa  fully  gratified,  and  thi 
gallantry  and  heartincsR  of  hiit  kindly, 
happy  nature  were  displayed  in  all  their 
attractive  freshness.  "'Who  is  that 
young  officer  of  iho  French  navy,  with  an 
lur  ot  such  decision,  and  nho  wears  his 

Srecocious  decoration  so  jauntily  ?'  said 
ules  Janin  to  somebody.  'That 
plied  the  person  addressed,  'JU.  Bellot, 
the  enseig/ie  de  vaisseatr,  who  has  volun- 
teered to  take  part  in  thi!  new  expedition 
which  is  about  to  sail  in  search  of  Frank- 
hn.'  Instantly  Janin  runs  up  to  him,  and 
says:  '3fa /ot,  monsieur,  I  had  a  great 
wish  to  know  you  ;  you  Jirc  a  bravo  man ; 
allow  mo  to  clasp  your  hand.'  I  loved 
him  at  once,  the  charming  lail,  whom  I 
Kiw  hut  for  two  or  three  hours,  said  Janin, 
,    in  relating  the  incident." 

Tlie  Prince  Albert  sailed  frora  Aber- 
deen on  the  22d  of  May,  1851,  and  she 
reentered  that  port  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1852,  not  haviuzescaped  from  thoice,  in 
which  she  ^aBfl^ Gist  for  three  hundred 
and  thirty  ^yeHM*tbe  Gth  of  August. 
Durini^  the  whole  of  this  porioil,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  week?,  liellot  kept  a 
journal,  from  day  to  day,  wliich  liin  bio- 
grapher has  now  given  to  the  public,  and 
which  can  not  be  read  without  deep  in- 
terest. It  is  true  it  contains  nouiing 
novel  in  science  or  in  adventure  lur  tTiou 
versed  in  Arctio-voya^e  iiteraltire,  butfll 
the  reflex  of  a  simple,  loyal,  religious, 
and  bnive  heart,  and  as  a  iltitJil'ul  reci-ri 
of  the  Bociiil  life  of  the  little  comriany  W 
true-hearted  seamen  into  which  he  was 
adopted,  every  p^o  of  it  ia  a  stiidy  of 
the  plensnntcHt  side  of  our  common  na- 
ture. In  a  letter  to  M.  Marmier,  Ik'llot 
thus  describes  his  companions : 

"  Hardy  Scots  of  the  Orcad(«,  or  Shetland 
IbIcs,  who  formed  put  of  the  expcUiUonaof  Kat^ 


voya^ces  in  sowoh  of  whales,  fonu  a  cl 
Mr.  John  Hepbam,  who  followed  Frauklja  in  his 
examiDatioii  of  Ibe  CoppemiiDC  and  Mackenzio 
riTera,  has  furivcd  in  all  haste  from  Van  Dicman'i 
land,  to  famish  a  fresh  proof  of  his  devotmn  to 
his  old  captain.  Ur.  Leosk,  pilot  of  the  North 
Star,  who  knows  the  Baffin  and  Barrow  Straits, 
as  well  as  joq  do  voar  library,  is  our  icc-miuter. 
At  our  head  is  Captain  Kenned;,  a  captain  in 
tlie  Uodson'a  Company's  service,  a  man  of  an  an- 
cient stock ;  a  scion  of  those  Puritans,  whose 
dBDQtless  conrage  has  its  sonrce  in  the  most 
llTcly  faith ;  one  of  those  models  from  whom 
Cooper  has  taken  his  '  Pathfinder.'  Alone,  in 
the  midfit  of  these  men,  tried  by  incredible  suffer- 
ioga,  I  brinr,  instead  of  experience,  a  boundless 
ardor ;  but  I  have  eoDfidence.  iiave  we  not  the 
justice  of  our  cause  to  hack  us  np !" 

It  was  tnily  a  strange  companionship, 
as  he  elsewhere  observes  in  his  diary,  in 
which  he  found  himself — 

"  Commanding  men  of  a  foreign  nation ;  on 
officer  of  a  military-marine  service  among  men 
bonnd  solely  by  a  civil  engagement ;  a  GatboUc, 
eodcavoriDg  to  keep  olive  in  their  minds  a  diOer- 
ent  religion,  in  which  they  have  been  edacated, 
and  the  precepts  of  which  I  delirer  to  them  in  a 
tongue  which  is  not  my  own.  Nevertheless  (he 
adds)  there  is  not  one  of  these  men  who  does  not 
regard  me  as  a  countryman,  and  obey  me  as  if  I 
were  really  so." 

Among  the  notables  of  the  crew,  with 
whom  the  journal  brings  us  into  close 
acquaintance,  there  were,  besides  these 
named  above,  the  doctor,  Cowie,  who 
seems  tu  have  been  a  special  worthy ;  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  second  officer;  Mr.  Smith, 
the  steward ;  and  Mr.  Grate,  the  boat- 
swain. And  never,  so  far  as  can  be  learned 
from  the  journal,. did  a  more  harmonions 
or  cheerful  party  dwell  together  for  seven- 
teen months.  Their  carousals,  indeed,  were 
few  and  far  between.  At  starting,  a  few 
bottles  of  porter,  remaining  from  tho  last 
voyage,  were  consumed,  to  wet  the  first  * 
watch  of  tho  foreign  shipmate ;  a  ration 
of  brandy  was  now  and  then  conceded  to 
the  iwtitions  of  the  forecastle,  when  tee- 
totalLsni  could  no  longer  be  endured ;  and 
the  birthday  of  the  old  liocbcfort  black- 
smith was  celebrated  by  a  grand  sympo- 
sium, when  the  doctor,  having  casually 
become  acquainted  with  the  circiunstancCB 
of  the  anniversary,  had  a  little  collation 
prepared  after  dinner,  and  the  whole  crew 
drank  a  glass  of  grog  to  tho  health  of  the 
fondly  Bellot,  But  then,  each  day  brought 
its  festival  of  prayer  and  praise.  No  sooner 
had  Captain  Kemiedy  recovered  a  little 
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from  the  Hea-aicbness,  to  which  the  rougli 
sciia  of  the  Orkneys  consigned  almost  eT<?ry 
one  on  board,  than  he  mustered  all  hand>i 
to  prayers  on  deck,  and  this  practice  was 
coutinaed  morning  and  evening  duricig 
the  entire  voyage.  Few  narratives  we 
have  ever  read  have  seemed  to  us  more 
touching  than  the  entries  in  the  journnl 
incidentally  alluding  to  these  ministrii- 
tionn,  and  to  the  part  taken  in  them  by 
the  young  French  Roman  Catholic.  Of  !i 
nature  deeply  impressed  with  the  religious 
sentiment,  he  had  manifestly  thought  Ijiit 
little  of  these  things  before  chance  brouj;lil, 
him  within  the  inmience  of  Engliah  hablt.s : 

"  On  Snoday  (he  writes  to  &  friend,  in  rcftr- 
eocc  to  his  Grat  arrival  in  London)  I  went  to  ilir; 
Protestant  Charch.  The  officer  who  had  gcioii- 
nataredly  made  himself  mv  cicerone,  siud  to  mi', 
wilh  BO  natural  an  air, '  What  church  »ha)L  wi; 
RO  tot'  that  I  durst  not  tell  him  hoiF  long  it  was 
■incc  I  bad  left  off  goii^  to  maw  ;  and  I  went  iis 
mach  to  avoid  py't^g  him  a  bod  opinion  of  mc  oa 
from  any  real  inclinatioD." 

The  first  impression  was  strengthen prl 
during  his  short  atqy  at  Stromnoss,  when 
the  following  entries  were  made  in  his 
diary; 

"Surv!aij,2^th  May,  1851.— We  mMred  In  the 
morning  in  ytromneaa  roads.  At  two  o'clock  wc 
BO  011  ehore  wilh  the  cre<?,  and  repair  to  the  Free 
Church.  Fraycra  are  said  for  as,  and  the  coi:- 
gregation  are  called  npon  to  put  np  vows  for  our 
pnMiieroos  voyage. 

"  lit />inr. — As  uaoal,  Sabbath  day  This  time 
I  go  not  to  the  Free  Church,  but  to  the  Uoittd 
Preabjteriaa  At  StromnesB,  a  town  of  twdve 
hundred  inhahitanta,  there  is  also  a  third  churL'b. 
■The  apparent  unity  which  Bubaiata  among  us  pro- 
ceeds, after  all,  only  from  the  indifference  wSiili 
liimenQais  spcaksof.  If  our  mioistera  are  chsrgt'd 
with  being  dcclaimera  and  actors,  the  contrary  re- 
proach may  be  addressed  to  the  ministers  here. 
The  mioiBter  who  officiated  to-day  a  a  ntdical, 
Miss  0.  tells  mo,  for  be  sajH  that  Jesua  Christ 
owed  his  sanctity  to  bis  labor.  After  chnrcli  I 
take  a  walk  with  the  lodtca.  Sup  with  Mr.  li.  ; 
Bible  r^ing  and  family  praycr^the  domcetics 
are  present  at  it" 

From  a  hearer,  Bellot  soon  became  a^ 
minister  of  the  word ;  and  as  he  does  no? 
seem  to  have  ever  formally  abandoned  the 
creed  in  which  he  was  educated,  the  pro- 
gress of  his  views,  and  the  mutual  toler- 
ance with  which  he  and  hia  companinn^ 
merged  tho  peculiarities  of  their  respective 
opinions  in  u  common  practical  Christian- 
ity, are  real  curiosities  of  polemiosl  liter- 
Unre. 


IF*, 

"  BevkTal  American  offiaers"  [of  whalen},  be 
writts,  "  came  to  divine  service  on  board  na  this 
morning,  with  some  of  their  men.  Poor  Captida 
Kennedj  was  quite  affected  when  ha  prajed  to 
Uod  for  the  safetv  of  those  from  whom  we  ue 
about  to  part,  perhaps  for  ever.  Is  cot  this  ooa 
of  the  good  sides  of  ibeir  teli|;ion,  that  eveiy  nan 
of  character  may  officiate  without  havii^  tikn 
holy  ordtTS  t" 


Again : 

ivs, J 

.  I  read  the  sermon.  It  eaeau  I  do 
pronounce  ill,  and  especially  that  my  accent  is 
inn  loi>  had.  The  service  consists  inrcadiogBome 
pjilms,  u  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and  prayers,  mom- 
my  aiA  CTcning.  On  Sunday  there  is,  in  addition, 
thL>  reading  of  a  sermon,  and  then  of  fragmenta  of 
iinmrriiiia  works  which  have  been  given  to  oa.  If 
tlie  iiiiity  of  our  men  is  not  very  enlighteoed,  at 
l</ast  it,  appears  sincere  ;  and  even  were  it  but  ft 
m:iU-:r  til  habit  with  them,  the  influence  of  lliat 
iia-hit  upon  them  is  excellent  I  know  no  ^lectft- 
clu  marc  suggestive  of  thongbt  than  the  right  of 
tlin^e  few  men  singing  the  praises  of  the  Loid 
umidst  the  solitude  of  the  vast  ocean ;  I  diink  of 
the  convents  of  the  East,  lyin^  like  a  point  amidst 
the  di'.-icrL  Wh&t,  in  fact,  is  our  life  on  boud, 
witii  m  regularity,  but  tho  convent  minus  iaactir- 
ity,  und  minus  tho  selfishness  of  the  manwhoseekB 
m  pruycr  only  his  own  salvation  t  Oh  yesi  tbe 
evi^rei)^  of  prayer  is  salutary ;  it  is,  above  all,  qb6- 
ful  and  indispensable  to  One  who  is  animated  by 
true  piety.  1  nsed  to  think  myself  religious  when 
I  contented  myself  with  recognizing  the  esisteoea 
of  a  Cud  ;  I  now  understand  how  mach  this  ex- 
ercise nf  prayer  facilitates  for  us  the  aceompliili- 
iiiont  of  diitica,  which  without  it  wo  ar«  disposed 
to  pn.s3  over  very  lightly." 

It  i.s  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
thi.i  tolerance  in  practice  covered  any  lati- 
tiidinarianism  of  dooti^  or  indifferenoe 
t<i  the  questions  of  ^^0f^^  theology, 
^lauy  sharp  religilnfluisoiiBmonB  took 
pl:ti-c,  when  the  dinratsnts  plied  eodi 
othtT  .'^o  hard,  that  tney  ended  in  veiy 
b^<l  humor,  for  the  moment ;  and  tha 
soIi?mn  hours  of  the  night-watch  were 
occasionally  passed  in  disquiMtions  worthy 
of  the  liyKsntinc  schoolmen.    Thus: 

Wf  Mr.  Grate  [the  boatswain]  comes  to  me," 
irrltos  Bellot,  "  during  my  watch,  and  eonfldea  to 
mc  hi.j  doubts  as  to  the  scorn  with  which  Judu 
Jecariot  is  regarded ;  since  Jesos  Christ  wag  to  be 
l)ttniyed  by  somcbodyit  was  God's  willl  'OhP 
says  he,  '  formerly  people  were  not  edacated  m 
ihoy  arc  now.  I  should  liko  to  know  two  lan- 
gangra,  French  and  Hebrew.'  When  I  ask  him 
why  tiio  latter, '  In  order  to  make  a  new  traosla- 
ti.'o  iif  the  liible,' he  replies ;  '  a  eai&,  and  not  a 
ciuiicl,  til  pass  through  tbe  eye  of  a  needle.'" 

Neither  had  the  rcli^on  of  the  crew  of 
the  Prince  Albert  any  thing  Hcetio  in  iU 
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nature.  Capt^  Kennedy  himself  satiff 
Bweot  French-Canadian  chansons;  and 
reading,  dancing,  Mr.  Smith's  violin,  and 
Uic  organ  ^ven  by  Prince  Albert,  consti- 
tuted the  evening  amuaenienta.  Notwitli-  | 
standing  tec-total  principle's,  also,  hi^'li  ' 
days  tmd  holidays  were,  as  we  have  seen,  * 
celebrated  witli  a  cheerful  glass,  and  ii  | 
was  "pleasant  to  see  what  a  degree  ut 
merriment  could  be  produced  so  easily." 
The  rosnlt  of  the  whole  system  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  high  state  of  discipline, 
the  most  perfect  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween officers  and  men,  the  truest  and 
loyatest  comradeship  among  all,  and  :i 
general  tenderness  and  affection  for  tlif 
foreign  youth  who  had  fallen  into  thiiv 
company — instances  of  which  it  is  scarccly 
possible  to  read  with  a  dry  eye.  In  cria.s 
of  extreme  peril,  the  crew  were  musteriil 
and  taken  mto  council,  "not  so  much  tn 
cover  responsibihty,  as  to  see  if  any  our 
man  could  suggest  any  thing  better  th:iii 
what  was  proposed  ;"  and  this  coniidenci' 
seenia  never  to  have  been  abused.  Undci- 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  the  opinii  m 
of  each  man  was  pronounced  honestly,  iuu\ 
with  a  single  view  to  the  common  gooil  ; 
and  when  a  plan  of  action  was  determintd 
upon  by  the  proper  authority,  every  oiu 
put  forth  his  best  energies  to  carry  it  ini- 
execution.  Wlien  a  boat  contauiing  tliu  . 
captain  and  four  men  was  separated  from  , 
the  ship,  it  was  boldly  resolved  to  ado|it 
a  course  which  would  take  them  awiiy 
forty  miles  farther  from  their  friends,  and 
the  resolution,  as  promising  the  grcatf't^t. 
benefit  to  the  greatest  number,  was  man- 
fully acquieaMMa  by  the  whole  crew, 
including  "poo^fc.Kmith,"  the  steward, 
whose  brother  was  in  the  boat.  When  tlic 
doctor  wished  to  accompany  a  party  div- 
patched  in  search  of  their  missing  coni- 
panions,  although  his  assistance  wouliL 
nave  been  of  great  value,  he  was  refused, 
"  considering  that  his  cares  might  be  moie 
precious  on  board  in  case  they  return  by 
sea ;"  and  the  doctor  at  once  gave  way. 
In  this  very  expedition  Bellot  alone  addid 
a  little  biscuit  to  his  meal  of  pemmican, 
the  men  Iia^ing  sUpped  a  few  pieces  inro 
the  provision-bag,  in  spite  of  his  prohibi- 
tion, because  they  thought  that,  not  heius; 
accustomed  to  an  exdusively  meat  diit, 
it  might  disagree  with  him  : 

"  Many  a  time,"  he  adds,  "  in  this  short  Irip, 
bad  reason  to  be  iowardiy  grateful  for  such  di- 

Cftte  attentions,  which  arc  aJvays  the  more  toai'.-  i  ^  -  i  p 

ing  wtien  they  are  d&rad  by  penona  i^paretitly  i  Struts,  and  in  which  Captun  Kennody, 


roagh;aDd  the  fint  night, when  I  washolTa^ecp, 
J  saw  tliein,  oao  aTter  another,  come  and  wrap 
me  up,  and  nuUie  Bore  that  my  feet  were  not 

Andsoitwasthroughont.  Tmly,cvenif 
the  voyage  of  the  Prince  Albert  has  added 
no  new  fact  to  sdcnce,  and  although  it 
Med  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  its  pro- 
moters, it  yet  opened  spnngs  of  human 
feeling,  whose  merciful  streams,  blessing 
as  they  did  those  among  whom  they  rose, 
will  surely,  in  their  further  course,  fertilize 
noany  a  withered  heart. 

"  On  their  return,"  saya  M.  de  la  Rognette,  in 
\  memoir  read  before  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris, "  CaptaiD  Kenoedy,  as  well  as  all  the  crew  of 
tlie  Prince  Albert,  spoke  with  so  much  admiratioD 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Bellot,  and  of  bis  ez- 
sraplary  condnct  duriog  lie  whole  coarse  of  the 
i^xpcditioD,  that  be  was  crcrywhcre  received  in 
England  with  genninc  cntbuaiasm.  The  Uritish 
Govcratncnt  mode  known  ofGcially  to  that  of 
France  how  well  satiaficd  it  was  with  the  zealous 
iQd  ioCellifTcnt  coupemtioD  of  the  yoang  officer, 
ond  Lady  Fraaklia  personally  expr^aed  her  grat- 
itnde  to  him  in  the  most  lonehing  terms.  The 
Cieographical  Society  of  London,  an  illustriona 
body,  which  bos  already  rendered  so  manyserTicta 
to  BcicEco,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Foreign 
Corresponding  Member — a  favor  which  acquired 
^till  more  value  in  bis  eyes  from  the  flatltring 
words  of  the  President,  Sir  Uoderick  Uurcbison, 
and  from  Iho  presence  and  approbation  of  the 
moat  distingnbbed  personages  of  England." 

In  his  own  country,  too,  ho  was  notun- 
honored.  He  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  during  his  absence  ;  the 
time  he  bad  passed  on  board  the  British 
private  ship  was  counted  to  him  as  service 
at  sea,  and,  in  order  to  give  him  time  for 
repose,  and  the  arrangement  of  Ids  papers, 
he  was  ])laced  on  the  footing  of  being  call- 
ed on  duty  to  Paris,  from  the  date  of  his 
return  to  ITrauce.  This  dignified  ease  did 
not,  however,  Ipng  continue  to  content  his 
adventurous  spirit.  Shortly  after  his  re- 
turn, he  began  to  press  upon  the  attention 
of  the  ministry  of  marine  a  proposal  for  • 
Freuoh  expedition  in  search  of^  Sir  John 
Franklin  ;  and  while  this  application  was 
pending,  he  refused  an  offer  made  to  him 
by  Captain  Kane,  of  the  post  of  second  in 
command  of  an  American  expedition  with 
the  same  object.  He  also  declined  the 
I  still  more  flattering  tender  of  the  com- 
I  mand  and  ownership  of  the  Isabella  steam- 
.  er,  which  Lady  Franklin  was  preparing 
.  j  specially  for  an  expedition  to  Behrin^ 
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his  former  commander,  was  willing  to 
serve  under  his  orders.  "You  know," 
wrote  Lady  Franklin,  when  making  this 
ffonerous  proposal,  "  that  the  crew  of  the 
I*rinoe  Albert  are  ready  to  go  with  you 
wherever  you  choose  to  load  them.  How- 
ever, you  shall  be  free  to  choose  your  own 
men ;  and  even,  if  you  like,  to  take  with 
you  in  this  expedition  two  or  three  of 
your  o>vn  countrymen  in  whom  you  have 
confidence."  The  ground  of  Beliefs  re- 
fusal was  no  less  noble  and  touching  than 
the  motive  of  the  offer :  "  He  was  afraid 
lest  this  extreme  confidence  should  pro- 
duce a  bad  effect  in  England,  and  weaken 
the  sympathy  with  which  Lady  Franklin 
inspired  iier  countrjnoien." 

At  length,  finding  that  he  could  not 
communicate  his  own  enthusiasm  to  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  resolved  not  to  let 
a  season  pass  by  without  making  another 
visit  to  tne  Arctic  regions,  BeUot  asked 
and  received  permission  to  embark  in 
IE.  M.  S.  Phoenix,  Captain  Inglefield,  and 
uj)on  the  10th  of  May,  1853,  he  was  re- 
ceived on  board*  that  vessel  as  a  volunteer 
for  the  expedition  she  was  then  about  to 
proceed  on.  This  was  the  young  seaman's 
last  voyage,  and  the  closing  scene  of  it  we 
shall  relate  in  the  words  of  his  country- 
man, M.  Lemer.  On  the  12th  of  August 
he  left  the  Phceiiix  and  her  companion, 
the  North  Star,  in  Erebus  and  Terror  Bay, 
accompanied  by  the  quarter-master  of  the 
North  Star  and  three  sailors,  and  bear- 
ing Admiralty  dispatches  for  Sir  Edward 
Belcher : 

"  It  was  supposed  that  Sir  Edward  was  in 
Wellington  Channel,  in  the  neighbortood  of  Cape 
Belcher.  In  that  direction,  therefore,  the  lit- 
tle troop  set  oiit^  marching  close  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  channel.  After  encamp- 
ing the  first  day  three  miles  from  Cape  Inn  is, 
the  five  men  halted  next  day,  on  detached 
blocks  of  ice,  about  three  miles  from  Cape  Bow- 
den.  On  the  night  of  the  14th,  on  quitting  that 
cape,  they  had  to  cros3  a  cleft  in  the  ice,  four  feet 
wide,  which  they  eflected  prosperously  enough. 
Tliey  were  three  miles  off  land  when  Bellot  pro- 
posed to  encamp,  and  he  tried  to  reach  it  in  the  In- 
dia-rubber canoe  ;  but  being  twice  driven  back  by 
a  violent  gale  from  the  south-east,  he  determined  to 
have  an  attempt  made  by  two  of  his  companions, 
Harvey,  the  quarter-master  of  the  North  Star,  and 
Madden.  The  attempt  succeeded,  and  once  on 
shore,  the  two  men  fixed  a  pass-rope  between  the 
8lc<lgc  and  the  coast,  by  means  of  which  three  ob- 
jects could  be  transported.  A  fourth  trip  was 
about  to  be  undertaken,  when  Madden,  who  was 
up  to  his  middle  in  the  water,  perceived  that  the 
ice  was  setting  itself  in  motion  off  shore  and  to- 


wards mid-channel.  Bellot  shouted  to  let  go  the 
rope— an  effort  was  yet  to  be  made,  a  hope  re-  -, 
mains  ;  but  the  motion  of  the  ice  is  so  rapid,  that, 
before  any  measure  can  be  taken,  it  is  already  at 
an  enormous  distance  from  the  shore.  '  I  then 
went  to  the  top  of  a  hill  to  watch  them,'  says 
Madden,  in  his  deposition, '  and  saw  them  swept 
away  from  land  towards  mid-channel.  I  watched 
from  that  spot  for  six  hours,  but  lost  sight  of  tiiem 
j^  two.  When  they  passed  out  of  sight,  the  men 
were  standing  near  tne  sledge,  M.  I^Uot  on  the 
top  of  the  hummock.  They  seemed  to  be  on  a 
very  solid  piece  of  ice.  At  that  moment  the 
wind  was  blowing  strongly  from  the  south-east, 
and  it  was  snowing.  That  moving  mass  of  ice, 
thus  driven  northward  by  a  furious  gale,  carried ' 
away  the  unfortunate  Bellot  and  two  sailors  with 
him,  William  Johnson  and  David  Hook.  After 
vainly  endeavoring  to  shelter  themselves  under  the 
tent  with  which  their  sledge  was  loaded,  the  Uiree 
men  began  to  cut  a  house  for  themselves  in  the  ico 
with  their  knives.  But  let  Johnson  speak;  his 
deposition  b  precise,  and,  nevertheless,  very  touch- 
ing: 

"  *  M.  Bellot,'  he  says, '  sat  for  half  an  hoar  in 
conversation  with  us,  talking  on  the  danger  of  our 
position.  I  told  him  I  was  not  afraid,  and  that 
the  American  expedition  were  drawn  up  and 
down  this  channel  by  the  ice.  He  replied :  "J  know 
they  were  ;  and  when  the  Lord  protects  us,  not  a 
hair  of  our  head  shall  be  touched  I"  I  then  asked 
M.  Bellot  what  time  it  was.  He  said,  "  About  a 
quarter  past  eight,  a.m."  (Thursday,  the  18th),  and 
then  lashed  up  his  books,  and  said  he  would  go 
and  see  how  the  ice  was  driving.  He  had  only 
gone  about  four  minutes,  when  I  went  round  the 
same  hummock  under  which  we  were  sheltered  to 
look  for  him,  but  could  not  see  him ;  and  on  re- 
turning to  our  shelter  saw  his  stick  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a  creek,  about  five  fathoms  wide,  and 
the  ice  all  breaking  up.  I  then  called  out,  *'  Mr. 
Bellot !"  but  no  answer  (at  this  time  blowing  very 
heavy).  After  this  I  again  searched  round,  bat 
could  see  nothing  of  him.  JflViW  ^^^  when  he 
got  from  the  shelter,  theiirfl|^Mr  him  into  the 
creek,  and  his  sou'-westcr  bei3gtied  down  he  could 
not  rise.' 

"  David  Hook,  Bellot*s  other  companion,  depos- 
ed, that  before  the  breach  in  the  ice,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  land,  some  one  having  said  that  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel, Bellot,  hearing  these  words,  replied,  that 
Captian  Pullen's  orders  were  to  keep  along  the 
coast  to  the  right,  within  about  two  miles  of  it 

"  This  last  trait,  and  the  whole  of  this  8ceDe» 
complete  the  moral  portraiture  of  Bellot,  a  slaTB 
to  duty,  sacrificing  his  own  safety  to  it,  and  iooes- 
santly  disposed  to  devote  his  life,  coofironting 
death  like  a  man  full  of  that  sublime  coofidenee, 
that  holy  faith,  which  keeps  the  soul  always  in 
readiness  to  appear  before  its  Creator  and  its 
Judge ;  that  faith  which  inspired  the  navigator  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  utter  the  fims  saying : 
^  Heaven  is  as  near  by  water  as  by  land.' " 

So  ended  the  short  career  of  Lieuten- 
ant Bellot;  and  seldom,  perhaps,  has  a 
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human  life  been  more  replete  with  the  ele- 
ments of  genuine  happiness  than  his. 
"  Whom  the  gods  love,  aie  young."  Bel- 
lot  lived  long  enough  to  win,  by  honest 
means,  the  respect  of  two  great  nations, 
and,  better  still,  to  earn  and  secure  the 
esteem  and  love  of  many  friends.  He 
died  before  the  experience  of  manhood 
had  cast  its  shadow  over  the  brilliant  co- 


loring in  which  the  generous  enthusiasm 
of  youth  depicted  the  future.  Being  dead 
he  yet  speaketh,  teaching,  by  his  own  sto- 
ry, the  uses,  personal  and  social,  of  legiti- 
mate and  honorable  ambition ;  and,  by  the 
manner  of  his  death,  uniting  France  and 
England  in  a  common  desire  to  do  honor 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  tiniest  and 
loyalest  of  Frenchmen. 


From    Dickens^    Household    Words. 


RECENT    IMPROVEMENTS    IN    PARIS. 


The  citizens  of  London  and  the  citizens 
of  Paris  can  be  compared  and  contrasted 
in  almost  the  same  terms  as  the  cities 
themselves;  the  one  sombre,  heavy,  large, 
continually  expanding,  seldom  changing; 
the  other  bright,  compact,  open,'  hvely, 
and  ever  improving.  The  pace  of  Lon- 
don improvement  is  that  of  the  overgrown 
alderman,  or  of  his  own  beloved  turtle. 
It  takes  a  lustre  to  pull  down  and  re-build 
a  house  or  two  in  Chancery  Lane,  a  de- 
cade to  re-construct  Cannon  street,  and  a 
lifetime  to  open  out  an  entirely  new  tho- 
roughfare. In  our  youth,  a  nest  of  rook- 
eries was  demdIiSied  on  the  Clerkenwell 
side  of  HolboriT  Bridge,  under  pretense 
of  continuing  Farringdon  street  to  be  an 
open  route  for  the  Northern  and  Western 
Railways  :  we  are  now  more  than  middle- 
aged,  ouj  second  son  has  attained  his  ma- 
jority, and  Farringdon  street  still  stands 
where  it  did.  It  is  neither  longer  nor 
broader  than  it  was  when  Fleet  Ditch 
ceased  to  be  navigable  for  merchant  ships, 
and  when  Fleet  Market  afterwards  flour- 
ished above  that  covered  estuary.  It  is 
not  a  foot  nearer  to  Bath,  nor  Liverpool, 
nor  Ber\vick- upon -Tweed.  The  loose 
bricks ;  the  unconsidered  tiles ;  the  rusty, 
diifted  fragments  of  pots  and  kettles ;  the 
rugged  mounds  of  tilth ;  the  slimy  holes 
and  puddles ;  the  jagged  profiles  of  tene- 
ments half  torn  down,  hall*  standing ;  the 
arches  of  empty  coal-cellars ;  the  carcases 


of  dead  domestic  animals;  the  bones  of 
others  whose  death  and  skeletonhood 
dates  three  reigns  back ;  the  "  temporary" 
posts  and  barriers  now  decayed  with  age ; 
and  the  stenches  from  Cow  Cross  ;  all 
continue  to  seethe  and  breed  pestilence  in 
the  hideous  gap  dug  out  of  tne  centre  of 
this  metropolis  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Yet,  during  that  time,  there 
has  been  activity  of  another  kind  close  by. 
Hundreds  of  dinners  have  been  eaten; 
thousands  of  turtle  have  been  slain  and 
washed  down  with  oceans  of  cold  punch ; 
millions  of  money  in  coal-dues  and  corn- 
dues  have  been  squandered,  and  diverted 
from  their  legal  purposes,  into  ever-run- 
ning channels  of  gormandizing  and  job- 
bery. Farther  off  in  the  world  a  vast 
amount  of  work  has  been  done,  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  sort  as  that  which  our 
citizens  have  wretchedly  shirked.  With- 
in the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
whole  cities  have  been  built,  peopled,  and 
organized,  of  not  much  smaller  extent  than 
the  city  of  London  proper.  Miles  and 
miles  of  ground  have  been  covered  with 
habitations  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  called  San  Francisco,  Melbourne,  Port 
Philip,  what  you  will.  Even  while  the 
wise  men  of  the  east  have  been  haggling 
about  one  little  piece  of  open  ground 
called  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  a  consiaerable 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  great  French 
empire  has  been  not  only  razed,  but  re- 
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built ;  re-built  with  a  degree  of  solidity 
not  easily  conceivable  in  this  our  city  of 
bricks  and  stucco ;  and  in  a  style  of  splen- 
dor which  would  have  startled  the  late 
Mr.  John  Martin,  notably  the  most  ex- 
treme idealist  of  gorgeous  architecture 
ever  known. 

Indeed,  since  the  tradition  of  Cadmus 
and  the  magical  realities  of  tlie  gold  dis- 
tricts, we  know  of  no  instance  of  rapid 
building  to  equal  the  recent  transforma- 
tions in  Paris.  In  the  three  years  during 
which  this  short  work  has  been  mainly  in 
action,  there  have  been  swept  away  a  great 
many  narrow,  crooked  streets,  which  reek- 
ed with  open  streams  of  fiutid  refuse ; 
^'hich  were  without  side-pavements — foot- 
passengers,  horses,  vehicles  and  filth,  all 
mixing  there  in  continual  confusion;  which 
were  seldom  lighted  by  the  sun  by  day, 
in  consequence  of  the  height  and  close 
proximity  of  the  opposite  houses,  and 
which  were  but  dimly  lighted  by  night 
with  miserable  lamps  slung  across  the 
road  ;  which  were  densely  thronged  from 
the  cellars  to  the  roofs  by  a  variety  of  in- 
mates, whose  salient  characteristic  was 
wicked  squalor ;  into  which  prudent  peo- 
ple never  ventured  after  sunset,  and  where 
imprudent  people  were  frequently  robbed 
and  sometimes  qualified  by  the  coup  de 
clef^  or  some  other  sudden  passport,  for 
the  Morgue ;  nests,  in  sliort,  of  disquiet, 
disease,  and  iniquity.  Not  only  have  en- 
tire neighborhoods  such  as  these  been 
swept  away  wholesale,  but  every  part  of 
the  city  has  been  more  or  less  improved 
in  detail.  Streets  of  moderate  widtn  have 
had  their  narrow  entrances  enlarged ; 
sharp  turns  have  been  squared,  and  cor- 
ner houses  made  to  form  double  instead 
of  single  angles — so  that  these  widened 
cross-roads  are  never  crowded,  and  seldom 
obstructed ;  projecting  houses  have  been 
forced  back  into  Hne  with  the  rest ;  con- 
venient thoroughfares  have  been  opened 
through  blind  blocks  of  buildings  which 
separated  one  quarter  from  another.  Yet, 
utility  was  not  the  sole  motive  power 
which  has  executed  these  improvements. 
The  love  of  ornament  and  a  passion  for 
display,  always  attributed  to  tne  French, 
have  been  brilliantly  and  beautifully  ex- 
liibitod ;  especially  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
and  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol.  But  above 
these  conmion  sense  (the  most  uncommon 
sense  known)  proclaims  itself  from  every 
improved  street  and  altered  house.  An 
English  architect,  or  a  member  of  the 


City  Improvements  Committee  with  any 
conscience  or  any  observation,  can  not 
walk  through  Paris  without  feeling  asham- 
ed and  humiliated. 

"  But,  sir>  we  live  in  a  free  country — ^in 
a  country  where  private  property  is  re- 
spected and  private  right  a  paUadium. 
J  ranee,  sir,  is  a  despotic  country.  There 
your  house  is  not  your  castle:  you  can 
have  it  pulled  down  about  your  ears  at  a 
moment's  notice  merely  to  promote  pub- 
lic convenience.  Our  government  can  not, 
with  one  stroke  of  a  pen  or  after  a  one- 
sided discussion  with  civic  authorities,  de- 
populate a  neighborhood  to  have  it  built 
up  again.  We  must  wait  until  capital  has 
accumulated  fi-om  the  proper  sources; 
until  leases  have  fallen  m,  and  ground- 
landlords  fallen  out;  until  paving-boards 
have  been  conciliated,  and  commissioners 
of  sewers  are  agreed ;  until  acts  of  parlia- 
ments are,  at  an  incredible  cost  and  waste, 
fought  through  both  houses,  surveyors 
consulted,  fees  guaranteed  to  high-minded 
architects,  building  contracts — ^wickedly 
paraphrased  by  the  vulgar  as  "jobs"—, 
solemnly  sealed  and  legalized.  Sir,  the 
boasted  Parisian  improvements  have  been 
made,  I  will  venture  to  say,  at  the  single 
will  of  the  emperor,  and  against  the  seve- 
ral wills  of  thousands  of  ousted  tenants 
and  ruined  landlords ;  for  despotism  can 
do  in  ten  minutes,  what  sober,  constitu- 
tional legality  is  obliged  to  be  busy  ten 
years  about." 

So  says  the  honorable  deputy  for  the 
ward  of  St.  Vitus's  Backlaue :  but  that 
eminent  and  respected  public  nuisance  is 
in  error.  He  \^'ill  perhaps  bo  surprised  to 
hear,  that  not  a  jot  of  private  nght  was 
invaded ;  that  every  stone  in  Paris  whioh 
formerly  stood  on  the  area  of  improve- 
ment AViis  paid  full  value  for,  before  8 
slate  was  removed  or  a  pickaxe  lifted; 
that  every  owner  and  occupier  was  fiurly 
compensated  not  only  for  loss  and  re- 
moval of  property,  but  for  damage  done 
to  his  business — compensated,  too,  not 
with  the  off-hand  tyranny  of  "  take  tiiat 
or  none ;"  but,  in  case  of  dispute,  by  juries 
selected  from  his  own  class.  If  the  wor- 
thy St.  Vitus's  deputy  could  divest  him- 
self of  his  London  Corj>oration  prejudiceSi 
and  could  inquire  into  the  subject,  lie 
would  perceive  that  nearly  every  expo- 
client,  every  administrative  arrangement, 
every  mode  of  negotiation  and  a<\just- 
ment  between  the  authorities  of  the  dtj 
of  Paris  and  the  imperial  government^  is 
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applicable  to  the  speedy  improvement  of 
his  own  or  any  other  pent-up,  ill-planned, 
ill-governed  city  in  these  liberally-gov- 
emed  dominions. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Paris  improve- 
ments is  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Around  it, 
the  first  great  shattering  and  shocking  of 
vile  streets  took  place ;  and  in  it  are  per- 
formed the  adnunistrative  and  financial 
operations  by  which  the  wholesale  changes 
are  set  in  motion.  The  chief  municipal 
authorities  do  all  their  work  in  this  gor- 
geous Guildhall,  partly  of  their  own  free 
inspirations  and  will,  and  partly  under  the 
direction  of  government.  There,  the  plans 
for  changing  some  of  the  worst  parts  of 
the  capital  mto  palatial  habitations,  are 
devised,  deliberated  on,  and  adopted ; 
thence  come  out  the  loans  for  carrying  on 
the  work,  which  capitalists  eagerly  "  take 
up;"  and  there  the  work  is  paid  for  when 
it  is  finished.  As,  however,  it  is  thought 
possible  that  a  body  of  gentlemen  of  equal 
status  to  the  aldermen  and  common-coun- 
cilmen  of  London,  are  not  solely  sufficient 
for  deciding  upon  works  of  such  magni- 
tude, their  proceedings  have  to  be  ratified 
by  the  coyiMil  des  bdtiments  civilSy  an  im- 
perial committee,  composed  of  five  of  the 
most  eminent  French  architects  and  eight 
non-professional  colleagues,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  report  upon  all  plans  respect- 
ing public  structures.  The  sanction  and 
co6peration  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  is 
also  necessary  to  the  monetary  opera- 
tions ;  because,  as  the  construction  of 
several  public  offices  and  other  public 
works  is  included,  a  certain  quota  of  ex- 
pense is  paid  out  of  the  impenal  treasury. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  and 
other  excellent  regulations  were  framed  to 
direct  this  single  outburst  of  architectural 
renovation ;  they  are  the  law  of  the  land, 
made  and  provided  for  all  such  cases,  by 
the  astonisningly  f^r-seeing  and  compre- 
hensive Code  de  Napoleon — a  code  which 
Britain,  though  she  did  rise  out  of  the 
azure  main  to  the  singing  of  Guardian 
Angels,  has  some  cause  to  envy. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  vast 
alterations  to  be  made  in  the  map  of  Paris, 
should  occupy  fifteen  years ;  but  the  pre- 
sent emperor  had  his  reasons  for  ordering 
that  they  should  be  finished  in  five  years; 
so  that  a  considerable  amount  of  capital 
had  to  be  raised  in  a  very  short  time. 
Fortunately  tjae  task  was  not  difficult; 
for,  as  municipal  tom-fooleryand  gluttony 
are  not  the  business  of  the  Hotel  do  Ville, 


a  fund,  applicable  to  the  work,  already 
existed  in  its  coffers  amounting  to  about 
sixty  millions  of  francs.  The  credit  of  a 
corporation  so  flushed  with  ready  money 
is  in  itself  a  bank ;  and,  when  more  money 
was  wanted,  an  additional  sum  of  fifljy 
millions  of  francs  was  eagerly  lent  by 
capitalists.  No  sooner  are  proposals  for 
a  loan  announced,  than  the  scrip  rises  to 
a  high  premium,  and  the  competition  for 
it  is  so  strong,  that  ten  millions  more 
francs  have  been  raised,  by  lottery,  upon 
the  excess  in  premiums  alone.  Five  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling  have  therefore 
been  raised  since  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two,  for  buying  up  property 
to  improve  Paris,  besides  vast  sums  real- 
ized by  old  building  materials  and  fittings. 
Two  years  more  of  well-spent  and  cosfly 
activity  have  yet  to  elapse,  before  the 
contemplated  regeneration  will  be  com- 
plete. 

The  doomed  quarters  having  been 
marked  out,  notices  to  quit  are  served 
upon  the  occupiers.  The  bargain  with 
each  proprietor  diflTers  little,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  that  entered  into  between 
an  ordinary  buyer  and  seller.  The  mu- 
nicipality is  willing  to  give  so  much ;  the 
vendor  demands  so  much;  if  terms  can 
not  at  once  be  arranged,  the  dispute  is 
referred  to  a  compensation  jury,  composed 
of  members  of  the  council-general  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine.  Upon  the 
whole,  our  inquiries  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  sums  awarded  are  fair.  Some  eases 
of  under-payment  and  hardship  could,  of 
course,  be  adduced  on  the  one  side,  as 
well  as  instances  of  exorbitant  demand  on 
the  other.  There  are,  indeed,  whispers 
of  tradesmen  living  in  the  line  of  project- 
ed improvement,  making  out  beforenand 
on  their  books,  enormous  transactions 
which  only  existed  in  their  books,  to 
mystify  the  jurors  into  extravagant  pay- 
ment for  loss  of  trade  by  forced  removaL 
Even  lodgers  are  compensated  by  indem* 
nites  locatives  according  to  the  value  of 
their  holdings.  Where  one  &mily  in 
London  is  put  to  the  rout  by  the  demoli- 
tion of  a  house,  from  four  to  five  families 
are  ejected  in  Paris,  where  the  inhabitants 
are  nearly  all  lodgers;  each  house  be- 
ing separated  into  tenements,  and  each 
floor  containing  a  complete  and  distinct 
household.*    The  consequence  of  the  sud- 

•  In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  according  to 
the  Census,  tho  average  number  of  Individuids  living 
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den  sweeping  away  of  habitations,  caused 
shelter  to  become  uncommonly  scarce. 
Enormous  rents  were,  for  a  time,  demand- 
ed, oven  for  the  meanest  garrets  and  the 
damj)est  cellars ;  and  the  poorer  and  in- 
dustrious classes  suffered  intensely.  Eject- 
ed families,  in  a  most  piteous  plight,  were 
seen  in  the  streets,  following  the  tumbrils 
or  the  handcarts  in  which  their  household 
appHances  were  piled,  unable  to  find  a 
roof  to  cover  them.  Many  were  obliged 
to  remain  out  of  doors  in  the  midst  of 
frost  and  snow,  until  the  government 
caused  certain  waste  places  to  be  hutted, 
in  which  they  gave  the  houseless  shelter, 
free  of  charge.  After  a  time,  new  houses 
were  ready,  and  these  inconveniences  dis- 
appeared.- 

There  are,  it  must  be  remarked,  some 
circumstances  which  render  these  sudden 
changes  in  Paris  much  more  easy  than  in 
London,  Ilouse-building  must  always  be 
a  more  rapid  operation  in  most  parts  of 
France  than  in  England.  Hitherto,  un- 
derground works  have  not  cost  much 
time  there;  and — although  the  ancient 
fosses  surrounding  the  garrison  were  con- 
verted at  an  early  period  into  main  sewers, 
and  a  great  straight  sewer,  rumiing  east 
and  west  under  the  city,  was  constructed 
in  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy — yet  few 
of  the  houses  are  drained  into  them  to 
this  day.  But,  by  a  decree  of  the  sixth 
of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  a  system  of  tubular  drainage  into 
them,  and  into  a  new  sewer  running  par- 
allel to  the  Seine,  on  the  south  side,  w^as 
established;  ten  years  being  allowed  to 
the  proprietors  of  house-property  to  cause 
the  necessary  connection  to  be  made. 
The  main  sewers  will  be  eventually  dis- 
charged into  the  Seine  a  few  miles  below 
Paris ;  but,  so  far  above  tidal  mfluence, 
that  the  sewerage  will  be  carried  away. 
Not  all  the  grand  new  streets  and  beauti- 
ful houses,  nor  the  noble  monuments  and 
public  buildings,  will  improve  Paris  so 
thoroughly  and  fundamentally  as  this 
measure.  The  abolition  of  cess-pools  cen- 
turies old,  with  which  its  foundations  are 
honey- combed,  and  of  the  pestiferous 
voiries  of  Montfiiucon  and  Bondy  into 
which  they  have  for  ages  been  emptied, 
will  increase  the  hygienic  condition  of  the 
city  beyond  all  calculation. 


in  oaoh  house  in  Paris  was  twenty-six.  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventeen  the  average  was  twenty-four 
izunates  per  house. 


The  ground  cleared,  at  the  expense 
already  mdicated,  had  to  be  covered ;  and 
the  four  thousand  master-builders  who 
habitually  find  business  in  Paris — though 
taking  upon  themselves  a  fair  share  of 
such  work  as  adding  some  halt-mile  to 
the  arcaded  Rue  de  Rivoli  (already  one 
of  the  grandest  streets  in  Europe) — were 
not  able  to  provide  capital  for  realizing 
all  the  gigantic  projects  demonstrated  in 
the  plans  laid  out  on  paper.  The  xmiver- 
sal  remedy  in  such  a  case,  a  joint-stock 
company,  mstantly  sprang  into  existence; 
and  the  covering  of  tJiose  aeres  of  rugged 
waste  known  as  the  Place  de  Carrousel — 
with  its  noble  triumphal  arch  and  its  tall, 
grim  coffee-shop  that  stood  for  many  years 
a  solitary  and  shaky  spectre  of  the  past : 
with  its  second-hand  book,  curiosity,  ana 
stuffed-bird  stalls;  with  its  clamorous  shoe- 
cleaners  and  poUtely  importunate  dealers 
in  second-hand  mnbrellas,  canes,  and  catar 
logues  of  the  picture  gallery — ^has  been 
gorgeously  accomplished  by  the  Societo 
des  Immeubles  de  Rivoli,  assisted  by  the 
funds  of  the  Societe  de  Credit  Mobilier. 
The  palace  of  the  Louvre  and  the  palace 
of  the  Tmleries — recently  not  mucn  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart — are  now 
joined  by  galleries  and  arcades  of  great 
architectural  beauty,  set  with  gateways 
and  pavilions  adorned  with  caryatides  and 
allegorical  groups  of  the  most  elaborate 
design  and  execution.  The  new  edifices 
thus  enclosing  the  Place  de  Carrousel, 
comprise  two  inner  squares,  unmense  bar- 
racks, public  oftices,  an  extensive  riding- 
school,  stables,  and  great  additions  to  the 
Tuileries  palace  itself.  The  same  com- 
pany have  also  built,  close  by,  the  largest 
hotel  in  Europe.  The  Hotel  du  Louvre 
standing  opposite  to  the  north  face  of 
these  structures,  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
covers  more  than  an  English  acre  and  a 
half  of  ground.  It  has  eight  hundred 
rooms,  and  presents  as  splendid  a  speci- 
men of  interior  decoration  and  furnisning 
as  is  known  to  exist.  Four  years  ago, 
when  the  Place  de  Carrousel  was  a  void, 
this  magnificent  traveller's  rest  was  the 
site  of  several  back  streets. 

It  IS  needless  to  detail  all  that  the 
Societo  des  Immeubles  de  Rivoli  has  ef- 
fected ;  and,  to  those  readers  not  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  Paris  as  it  stood 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  a  de- 
scription of  the  other  improvements  would 
be  tedious.  What  has  already  been  said 
will  give  a  £uut  idea  of  the  power  of  capi- 
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tal  and  skill  when  energetically  directed. 
What  capital,  without  well-directed  skill, 
can  effect  they  know  pretty  well  from  ex- 
perience at  home.  Tne  architectural  and 
structural  achievements  of  Paris  are  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  those  of  our  Houses 
of  Parliament,  for  instance,  yet  have  taken 
not  a  hundredth — perhaps  (for  we  do  not 
yet  see  the  end  of  Westminster  palace 
looming  in  the  distance)  not  a  thousandth, 
part  of  the  time. 

We  must  repeat,  however,  that  build- 
ing of  the  first  class  is  naturally  an  easier 
operation  in  France  than  in  England. 
The  neighborhood  of  Paris,  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  and  other  large  districts,  abound 
with  -a  soft,  tractable  stone  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  which  cuts  with  little  more 
difficulty  than  wood ;  hardening  with  age 
and  exposure.  Squared  into  cubes,  and 
moved  with  ease,  on  account  of  its  com- 
paratively light  specific  gravity,  this  ma- 
terial enables  the  French  mason  to  pile 
up  his  walls  in  half  the  time,  and  with 
three  times  the  solidity,  that  an  English 
bricklayer  can  his ;  the  neatness  and  beau- 
ty of  the  work  being  necessarily  very 
much  greater.  Even  rough  walls,  built 
with  small  unhewn  stone,  {lim<yf48mage^) 
are  more  rapidly  raised  than  brick  walls, 
and  are  often  faced  and  dressed  with  the 
softer  hewn  stone.  The  new  streets 
abound  with  the  richest  sculptured  orna- 
ment ;  and  this  is  chiefly  executed  after 
the  shell  has  been  run  up :  not  delayed 
piecemeal  in  the  sculptor's  shed  before 
being  set  in. 

But,  evil  was  foreseen  in  these  rapid 
building  performances  themselves.  Phil- 
osophers of  the  St.  Vitus's  Backlane  school 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  predicted 
that  the  concentration  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  workmen  whose  employment 
could  last  for  only  a  certain  time,  would 
be  a  huge  foundation  for  disturbance, 
when  the  work  was  done  and  the  work- 
men discharged.  But,  the  prophets  knew 
nothing  about  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  French  mason  and  stone- 
cutter; necessarily  the  largest  body  of 
operatives  massed  together  m  the  capital. 
They  had  not  read  about  him  in  an  article 
on  the  French  Workman,  which  appeared 
in  this  miscellany,*  nor  M.  le  Play's  ac- 
count of  him  in  his  prodigious  (but  not 
quite   trustworthy)   Monography  of  the 

♦  Yolumo  viii  page  302. 


Workmen  of  Europe.  This  author  de- 
clares that  the  masons  are,  or  have  been 
— for  they  are  deteriorating,  he  sayiH- 
models  of  prudence  and  sobriety.  They 
travel  up  from  La  Creuse  or  La  Haate 
Vienne — as  the  Irish  haymaker  visits  Eng* 
land  in  summer — during  la  belle  saison, 
and  return  to  their  homes  whe^i  frost  for- 
bids work.  There  are  at  present  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  stone-cutten 
and  stone-setters  in  Paris,  working  with 
unflagging  zeal,  to  earn  from  two  francs 
and  a  half  to  five  francs  a-day ;  to  live 
after  so  much  only  of  the  conununist  prin- 
ciple as  promotes  economy ;  and  to  turn 
their  fiices  finally  homeward  with  light 
hearts  and  heavy  purses,  after  they  have 
converted  Pans  into  a  stone  and  sculp- 
tured paradise.  The  masons  naver  many 
a  Parisienne,  and  seldom  contract  unlaw^ 
ftil  unions.  They  live  in  large  parties  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  called  chambrees  in  one 
room,  for  about  thirty-eight  francs  each 
a  month  for  board  and  lodging ;  and  soon 
save  enough  money  to  marry  a  woman  of 
their  own  coimtry ;  and  to  buy  a  honse, 
land,  and  cows.  They  then  stay  at  home, 
and  send  their  sons  as  emigrant  masons 
to  Paris  in  their  stead.  The  stone-cutters 
are  in  two  factions,  or  societies ;  one  called 
the  Children  of  Solomon ;  the  other,  the 
Children  of  Maitre  Jacques.  These  work 
together  well  enough,  but  do  not  live  in 
any  thing  like  harmony.  Whether  the 
four  hundred  thousand  persons  Bfow  en- 
gaged in  the  remaining  branches  of  build- 
mg  and  decorating,  will  devote  their  at- 
tention to  barricades  by-and-by,  becomes 
very  doubtful  when  we  know  that  the 
ordinary  absorption  of  labor  in  all  the 
various  building  trades,  including  mason- 
ry, usually  keeps  forty  thousand  opera- 
tives out  of  mischief  in  Paris  alone. 

We  have  said  and  seen  that  the  best 
kind  of  building  is  rapidly  accomplished 
in  France;  and  only  the  best  kind  of 
building  is,  as  a  rule,  tolerated.  There,  a 
house  is  not  a  lath  and  plaster,  or  a  bridk- 
thick  shell.  Tlie  self-contained  pride  of 
being  a  respectable  house-keeper,  (that  is, 
very  often,  of  inhabiting  an  expensiye 
kennel  "without  lodgers,"  where  every 
sound  in  the  kennels  right  and  left  is  dis- 
tinctly audible,)  does  not  exist.  The 
French,  like  the  Scotch,  live  one  above 
another,  und<^  the  same  roof,  in  the  sepa- 
rate floors  of  large  houses;  thus  econo- 
mizing space  and  money.   Li  the  principal 
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streets,  the  ground  floor  consists  of  a  shop ; 
then  comes  a  mezzanine  floor,  or  entresol; 
then  a  suite  of  rooms,  on  the  same  level, 
which  includes  every  convenience  for  a 
family ;  and  so  up  and  up,  to  tlie  highest 
floor.  This  is  usually  divided  into  two 
sets  of  apartments,  for  residents  of  humbla 
means.  At  the  end  of  a  pretty  tesselated 
passage  beside  the  shop,  there  is,  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  a  snug  little  glass  case 
or  lodge.  Looking  in,  you  will  usually 
see  a  woman  in  a  clean  cap  knitting  a 
stocking ;  a  gilt  pendule  is  certain  to  bo 
ticking  on  the  chimney-piece ;  and  a  clean 
bed  ensconced  in  an  alcove.  This  woman's 
husband — always  dressed,  in  the  morning, ' 
in  a  cap  and  a  coarse  green  apron — ^is  one 
of  the  trustworthy  and  serviceable  class 
of  domestic  hall-keepers,  or  porters,  for 
which  Paris  is  remarkable.  He  polishes 
the  stairs,  polishes  the  banisters,  polishes 
every  thing  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon,  and 
has  generally  polished  his  own  manners 
too.  He  is  shrewd,  steady,  observant,  and 
can  keep  liis  own  counsel  withal.  Every 
floor  pays  him  a  small  fixed  monthly  sti- 
pend ;  and  he  is  the  guardian  genius  of 
the  whole  house.  You  ask  his  wife  on 
which  floor  your  friend  lives,  and  she,  the 
portress  on  duty,  takes  all  sorts  of  pains 
to  make  you  imderstand  her  directions,  if 
she  sees  there  be  any  dullness  in  your 
foreign  apprehension.  You  ascend  a  mght 
of  oak  stairs,  (carefully,  for  the  porter 
husband  is  polishing  his  way  down  from 
the  top,  \Tigorously,)  by  the  help  of  a  ban- 
ister supported  by  bronzed  and  gilt  rails. 
Your  friend's  door  opened,  admits  you  to 
a  little  hall,  in  which,  when  it  is  shut  after 
you,  you  feel  as  much  isolated  from  the 
world  as  if  you  were  standing  on  the  mat 
of  the  private  residence  of  the  honorable 
Deputy  of  St.  Vitus's  Backlano,  near  Cam- 
berweU  Green.  Little  drawing-rooms, 
dining-room,  study,  nursery,  bed-rooms, 
kitchen,  (and  a  back-stair  leading  to  it,  for 
servants  and  tradesmen,)  all  furnished  with 
an  amount  of  sensible  taste  highly  sug- 
gestive to  all  the  Deputies  in  all  Caml>er- 
well.  And  all — ^Iiorrid  idea ! — over  a  shop. 
Yet  your  friend  may  be  an  English  baro- 
net or  a  foreign  count,  >idth  thousands 
a  year,  and  with  some  capital  horses  in  a 


stable  close  by.  Does  Monsieur  Yiteplmne, 
chef  de  bureau  at  the  office  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  who  lives  in  the  floor 
above,  or  Madame  Bonnebonnet,  the  court 
milliner,  who  lives  over  him,  or  M.  Burin, 
the  engraver,  who  resides  nearer  heaven 
by  the  altitude  of  one  story,  or  Jules  Cor- 
don the  journeyman  bootmaker,  or  Mado- 
moiselle  Fleurschliteau,  who  each  inhabit 
the  attic  apartments— ever  interfere  with 
the  rich  baronet,  or  with  one  another? 
Never.  When  the  cobbler  meets  the  baro- 
net or  the  government  official,  or  Madame 
or  Mademoiselle,  on  the  stairs,  he  daims 
them  as  neighbors  only  by  a  polite  bow, 
and  "  bon  jour." 

Even  in  the  more  private  streets,  few 
people  occupy  a  whole  house.  There  is 
generally  a  court-ya^d  surrounded  by 
apartments,  with  one  common  entrance. 
Sometimes  houses  are  clustered  together 
round  a  larger  court-yard,  and  ciuled  a 
cite.  In  the  poorer  quarters,  some  of 
these  cit6s,  which  have  fallen  in  the  gene- 
ral sweep,  swarmed  to  a  degree  prejudicial 
to  healtn ;  but  their  populations  are  now 
distributed. 

This  plan  of  residence  of  course  necesri- 
tates  large  houses.  There  are  no  Pros- 
pect Places,  Adeliza  Terraces,  or  Paradise 
Rows  in  Paris ;  no  small,  mean,  slightly- 
built  streets ;  but  every  house  is  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  to  admit  of  arcliitectaral 
display.  Even  in  the  humblest  parts  of 
the  town  the  houses  are  lofty  and  sub- 
stantial. 

When  the  stipulated  five  years  shall 
have  elapsed,  and  the  contemplated  im- 
provements shall  be  completed,  Paris  will 
be  a  marvel  of  improvement.  And  Lon- 
don ?  London  will  go  on  talking  for  and 
against  improvement,  for  ano&er  half^ 
century  or  so,  and  will  remain,  as  to  its 
general  ugliness,  pretty  much  what  it  has 
l>een  for  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years. 
The  Hotel  de  YiUe  in  Paris  and  the  Gruild- 
hall  in  London  are  mightily  expresnve, 
in  their  vast  differences,  of  the  intelligenoo 
and  spirit  of  the  public  bodies  they  repre- 
sent. But  then  the  corporation  of  Paris 
really  expresses  Paris  itself,  while  the  cor- 
poration of  London  expresses  nothing  bat 
obsolete  pretenses  and  abuses. 
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GLASGOW    AND     ITS     CLUBS.* 


LmxE  do  peoj)le  who  are  intimate  with 
the  large  and  noisy  Glasgow  of  our  own 
times,  with  its  hmidred  miles  of  streets 
and  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  living 
beings,  think  that  barely  a  century  ago 
the  same  was  a  small,  quiet  town  with  a 
few  leading  thoroughferes,  and  counting 
scarcely  five-and-twcnty  thousand  souls. 
Tet  was  Glasgow,  even  at  that  remote 
period,  when  a  IBUghland  lad  could  be 
committed  to  prison  for  wearing  "  trouse," 
distinguished  by  its  knots  of  social  and 
congenial  spirits,  who,  linked  together 
by  a  cabalistic  name  or  a  common  cor- 
diality, met  for  politics,  pastime,  or  plea- 
sure, under  the  roof  of  some  well-known 
hostelry — ^the  only  equivalent  then  known 
for  the  modem  club,  athensBum,  or  news- 
room. It  was  a  hapj)y  idea  of  Dr.  Strang^ 
to  snatch  £-om  obhvion  the  salient  charac- 
teristics of  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
of  these  fraternities,  connected  as  they  are 
with  the  history  of  a  city  which  has  al- 
ways been  famous  for  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  its  social  brotherhoods.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  they  constitute  a  very 
happy  vehicle  by  which  to  depict  the 
ever-changing  manners  and  habits  of  Glas- 
gow society,  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  them  also  to  convey  some  idea  of  what 
the  condition  of  that  society  has  been  at 
various  epochs. 

Among  the  many  fraternities  which, 
between  the  years  1760  and  1760,  nightly 
or  weekly  congregated  in  the  taverns  then 
situated  in  High-street,  Galloway,  and 
Saltmarket,  the  most  distinguished  was 
held,  not  in  the  city,  but  in  the  village  of 
Anderston,  where  a  club  was  formed  by 
Dr.  Robert  Simson,  of  mathematical  me- 
mory, a  few  years  after  the  Rebellion  of 
Forty-five,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the 
village  in  which  it  met,  and  which  pos- 
sessed at  that  time  an  excellent  hostelry, 
kept  by  "ane  Godfearing  host"  yclept 

*  Glasgow  and  its  Clubs;  or,  Glimpses  of  the  Con- 
dition, Manners,  Characters,  and  Oddities  of  the  City, 
during  the  Past  and  Present  Contuir.  By  John 
Sbniftg,  LL.D. 


John  Sharpe,  whose  courteousness  and 
cookery  attracted  thither  many  lovers  of 
creature-comforts. 

It  is  related  of  Professor  Simson,  that 
he  made  an  invariable  rule,  in  his  prome- 
nades beyond  the  walls  oiAhna  McUer-^ 
at  that  time  as  it  came  from  the  brain  of  its 
original  architect,  instinct  with  the  stjle 
of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIY. — of  notms 
each  step  he  took  from  home;  and  alt 
though  accosted  by  an  acquaintance,  was 
never  put  out  of  nis  reckoning,  from  the 
habit  he  had  acquired  of  repeatmg,  during 
the  pauses  of  conversation,  the  preciae 
number  of  paces  he  had  journeyed : 

*'  One  Saturday,  while  proceoding  towards  An* 
derston,  countuig  his  steps  as  he  was  wont,  tlie 
professor  was  aoeoeted  by  a  person  who,  we  may 
suppose,  was  oDacqnaintea  with  his  giDgnlar  peca« 
liarity.  At  this  moment  the  worthy  geometndan 
knew  that  he  was  just /fee  hundrea  and  seventy' 
three  paces  from  the  college  towards  the  snug  par- 
lor which  was  anon  to  prove  the  rallying-point  of 
the  Jun-broth  amateurs  ;  and  when  arrested  in  his 
progress  kept  repeating  the  m^tic  number,  at 
stated  intervals,  as  the  only  species  of  pneamonics 
then  known.  '  I  beg  your  pardon/  said  the  per- 
sonage, accosting  the  professor;  <one  word  with 
you,  if  you  please.'  'Most  happy — 5731'  was 
the  response.  'Nay/  rejoined  toe  gentleman, 
<merdy  one  question.'  *WeU/  added  the  pro- 
fessor—' 573  r  '  You  are  really  too  polite,  inter- 
rupted the  stranger ;  but  from  your  known  ac- 
quaintance with  the  late  Dr.  B — ,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  a  bet,  I  have  takoi  the  liber- 
ty of  iD(|uiring  whether  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
that  individual  left  five  hundred  pounds  to  each 
of  his  nieces  ?'  *  Precisely  1'  replied  the  prolv- 
sor  —  <  573  r  'And  there  were  only  four  nieoos, 
were  there  not?'  rejoined  the  qiia*ist  'Exact- 
ly I'  said  the  mathematician— '573 1'  The 
stranger,  at  the  last  repetition  of  the  mystic 
sound,  stared  at  the  professor,  as  if  he  were  mad, 
and  muttering  sarcastically  '  573  V  made  a  hasty 
obeisanoe  and  passed  on.  The  professor,  seeing 
the  stranger's  mistake,  hastfly  advanced  another 
step,  and  cried  after  him,  '  a  o,  sir,  four,  to  be 
sure — 5741'  The  gentleman  was  still  further 
convinced  of  the  mathematician's  madness,  and 
hurried  forward,  while  Uie  professor  walked  on 
leisurely  towards  the  west,  and  at  length,  happy 
in  not  being  balked  in  his  calculation,  sat  down 
delighted  amid  the  drde  of  the  ADdereton  Ciab." 
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Most  of  tho  hiphly-^fted  individuals  |  and  guit-^is  character.  The  danger  appeared 
wbo  formed  at  that  period  tho  "Literary  ',  imminent,  find  had  it  not  been  for  a  bold  ladivi* 
Society"  also  Itolono^d  to  the  Anderstori  I  *"*'  *'"''  "'■  F™"'  ^^^  '"  Iiiraself,  rushed  rortrard 
Club;  no  ennning  stenographer  existed  at  '  "f^^^PP^  the  horses  ther^  waa  every  likelihood 
tln.t  time  to  IcL  heU  him  even  .  ;  c°^  A^tSC^e^.^f^B^tWrr  S^ 
single  night  with  himson  and  the  chib—  |  horsemen  got  np,  the  ^rria^e  had  moved  onwanl 
and  the  club  ilselfexpired  with  its  founder.  ■  when  Mr.  Orr  inquired  of  the  conraawoa  indivi- 

Glasgowisnotlessremarkable  for  going  I  dnal  whether  he  had  got  any  ihing  for  the  great 
to  extremes  in  its  social  aspects — at  one  j  ^'^^  ^^  ''*d  run  I  '  Oh,  jes  I'  add  tho  man, 
time  Gaelic,  then  as  suddenly  French  ;  at  ! '  '''?  8"'  "  shilling ;'  upon  which  Mr.  Orr  broke 
one  time  loyal,  then  as  violently  demo-  ""t  ">»  a  towering  pMsioo  at  theidea  of  a  gen- 
orotic;  at  on'e  time  profane,  an/then  a.  SV."'L^iTfo^l^'iS^T^Lfai^ 
tyranmcally  religious— than  it  is  for  hay-  '  g[r,  it  ig  qnite  enough  ;  every  man  bat  knowi  % 
mg  peculiar  and  dtrtinctivo  mcrcantdc  value  of  his  own  life  1'  On  another  occasion,  on 
eras.  These  were,  first,  its  salmon  and  [  Roiug  out  in  winter  to  Williamwood,  he  told  Mr. 
herring  age ;  then  its  tobacco  epoch,  next  ■  Maxwell,  on  arrival,  that  he  had  ridden  a  conm- 
its  cotton,  then  its  iron,  and  lastly,  its  ''*^">l''e  way  with  a«Mr.  Haddow,  but  aa  it  ma 
Bteamboat-building  age.  One  particular  !  fwu-'igjio  thought  he_  would  soon  bo  a  «*»- 
business  or  handicraft  has  invariably  hekl  :  [L'H.^t^^L """'="■  ^T^"}  f  the  eqaivoqua, 

.  e  ]  .1.  repeated  tho  sayiog  at  the  first  moetinir  of  the 

permanent  sway  for  a  season,  and  then  a*  clib;  but  findin|  no  one  eojoying  Uie  jokt 
calmly  J^eIded  the  supremacj^  to  another,  he  cried  out :  '  Why  do  you  not  all  langh  T  b 
The  tobacco  tmde,  which  originated  about  I  it  not  a  capital  story  ?— at  least  it  waa  ao  when 
lT07,wascondnctedons»chsucccssfulpiin-  |  Baird  told  it  to  me.'  Upon  which  Mr.  Burd 
ciplcs  as  to  have  made  Glasgow  for  a  time  '  calmly  said  :  'True,  James,  but  jou  have  foigot- 
tho  emporium  for  tobacco  in  the  empire.  I  *™  *'""" '' " 
Success,  however,  almost  invariably  cntaiU 

pride,  and  the  tobacco  lords  of  Glasgow  i  The  outbreak  of  the  American  war  pnt 
becamo  princes  on  the  7'/aina(nNes,asaum-  *  sudden  stop  to  the  tobacco  trade,  and 
ing  an  air  and  deportment  of  persons  so  im-  the  scarlet  cloaks  quickly  disappeared 
measurably  superior  to  all  around  them  as  i^om  the  pavement.  The  pride  ot  tlic  to- 
ultimately  to  have  become  ridiculously  bacco  prince  has,  like  that  of  the  tobacco 
unbearable.  They  even  assumed  to  them- 1  palace,  passed  away,  leaving,  Dr.  Strang 
selves  a  particular  garb,  Iwing  attired,  like    wmarks,  "  we  suspect,  to  us,  in  these  lat- 


tlie  merchant  princL^  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  in  scarlet  cloaks,  curled  wigs,  and 
cocked-hats,  wliilo  in  their  hands  they  car- 
ried gold-headed  eaues.  The  tobacco 
princes  of  (rlasgow  formed  themselves 
into  a  club  with  a  very  unaristocratic 
nauie,  "The  Hodge  Podge,"  which  par- 
took of  tho  nature  of  a  literary  socii'ty, 
mixed  up  with  whist,  liot  suppei-s,  and  a 
night's  jollity  and  fun. 

"Among  tlie  early  meml)ers  of  the  HoJgo  Podge, 


there 


'Laird   of    Logan;'   and  n        _  _     ..^ «  r».,ii(;M,- 

mention  Mr.  Ifalrd,  of  Oraifrtoii,  who,  bwidts    Tom.L  -iv„,,. 
being  a  man  of  old  (iimily,  waa  from  liis  wit  and  j  •'^^'■^  "'*"■ 


days,  but  an  indistinct  idea  of  the 
height  to  which,  in  point  of  extravagance, 
it  was  actually  earned." 

During  tho  thirty  years  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  establishment  of  the 
Anderston  and  Hodge  Podge  Clubs,  great 
elnii^s  took  place  in  all  things  connected 
with  Glasgow.  Commerce  and  manufiw- 
tures  gave  it  a  stimulating  and  onward 
progre.48  ;  while  science  and  tho  arts  added 
their  mighty  aid  in  effecting  improvement. 
It  is  highly  creditable  to  tho  University 


_        ^    ,  .,    ,  -  University 

?re  not  a  few  whose  sajm^'a  wight  have  |  that  it  was  ready  at  that  time  to  protect 
ited  to  eke  out  tho  pasvi  of  any  modern    -eienco  whmi  liilmrir...  ..,.^„r  .lifli...!.;^ 


hen  Liboring  under  difljoultios, 
l»articularly  instanced  in  the  case  of 
J  ami  -  "'  ■■ 
pleosaotry  courted  by  the  best  society  in  the  city  I 
and  county.  ThLi  gentleman  lived  m  Troogate,  I  "  James  Watt,  on  attempting  to  Kt  up  as  an  In- 
near  the  bottom  of  IJrunswick  street,  and  carried  \  Btrumeut-nmkerinGk^row.waspreventeddoingw 
on  buaiiieas  with  the  \\'eat-Iodii'3,  where  he  had  \  by  the  then  privileged  Incorporation  of  Hammer- 
some  projwrty.  Among  tlie  many  floating  aoee- '  men,  as  not  being  free  of  the  craft.  Attempts 
dotes  whiL'h  oral  tratlitiun  boa  haiided  down,  the  were  next  made  for  obtaining  their  leave  fur  « 
following  may  be  mentioned  ;  One  day,  wliile  he  ;  very  small  work  wherein  to  make  Ids  experiment^  - 
Mid  Mr.  Orr,  of  Uiirrowlield,  were  riuiug  in  the  '  Imt  this  was  peremptorily  refused.  The  Unint^ 
country,  th<:y  «b:«rved'a  carriage  pass  (hem  at  a  '  siiy,  however,  in  his  difTiealty,  came  to  his  rcMne, 
furioiLi  rate— the  liorets  having  run  oCf— in  which  \  and  granted  Lim  a  room  wiliiu  the  prccjucis  of 
was  ensconced  Mr.  li.  M ,  a  very  nnpopukr  ,  the  college,  which  was  free  of  the  inuubui  aTsU 
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guilds — and  there  he  completed  the  model  of  his  the  cost  of  the  material  whereof  it  was  manufac- 
steam-engine,  and  which  model  is  still  in  the  pos-  tared,  and  the  quantity  which  he  generally  con- 
cession of  the  University,  and  looked  upon  as  one  trived  to  swallow,  he  had  few  followers  among  the 
of  its  greatest  treasures.  It  was  in  1764  that  brotherhood.  The  beverage  was  no  less, /or  a  6^ 
Watt  was  employed  to  repair  a  model  of  New-  ginningj  than  a  bottle  of  good  port-wine,  mulled, 
comen's  steam-engine,  and  it  was  when  so  engaged  flavored  with  large  slices  of  lemon,  and  poured 
that  the  idea  of  a  separate  condenser  occurred  to  into  a  quart  mug.  This  rather  odd  club-drink  waq 
him  ;  and  in  1766  it  appears,  from  the  college  ac-  nicknamed  *  mcJwganyy  and,  ere  long,  the  sou- 
counts,  that  he  was  paid  £5  \\$.  for  repairing  the  briquet  was  conferred  on  himself.  With  his  legs 
said  steam-engine.  Mr.  Muirhead  mentions,  in  below  the  tavern  mahogany,  and  with  his  own 
his  Life  of  Watt,  that  the  interesting  model,  as  tankard  of  mahogany  before  him,  this  worthy  wor- 
altered  by  the  hand  of  Watt,  and  preserved  in  all  shipper  of  wine  and  waggery  gossipped  on  till  near 
safety  and  honor  within  the  precincts  of  its  ancient  midnight,  and  not  unfrequently  did  not  quit  his 
birth-place,  has  been  appropriately  placed  beside  chair  till  he  had  impounded  the  mystical  number 
the  noble  statue  of  the  engineer  in  the  Hunterian  of  three  bottles  in  his  stomach.  At  this  period  of 
Museum — a  sacred  relic  worthy  of  such  a  shrine —  Glasgow's  history,  tippling  at  all  times  of  the  day 
and  there  visited  by  many  a  worshipping  pilgrim.* "  and  drinking  in  the  afternoons  to  excess  were  prac- 
tised both  by  *  gentle  and  sempla'  Among  the 
So  rapid  was  its  progress  in  civilization  shopkeepers  and  manufacturers,  a  iwerirfian-glass 

that  Glasgow  could  now  boast,  not  only  ^f?,.  ^°  ^^"^^^^Tr*'/  t^    k  T  '^'^  ^""'T^ 

n             ^            ,         ,          uT^jt-  ff""^^  prevailed  through  the  whole  range  of  the 

ofoneormore  shoe  shops,  haberdashery  Sifferent  craftsmen.    To  transact  businels  of  any 

shops,  and  hatters,  but  a  sportsman  could  kind  without  the  bargain  being  sealed  with  the 

now  get  a  pair  of  buckskin  breeches  and  stamp  of  the  stoup,  would  have  been  looked  upon 

gloves  without  sending  to  London  for  such  as  shabby  as  it  would  have  been  unsafe  ;  and  so 

luxuries ;  while  the  lover  of  light  litera-  far  was  the  practice  carried,  that  even  the  most 

ture  could  obtain  the  perusal  of  a  novel  ^^^^  matters  were  setUed  in  a  manner  befitting 

or  a  romance  without  the  cost  of  purchas-  l^^!"^  souls*- that  is  {o  say.  the  clergy  and 

:         •*!,          a     I.          '  i,  '    4.\.      'K  ^  their  flocks  were  in  the  habit  of  discutomg  the 

ing  either      Such  a  point  in  the  city's  pro-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^y^^  Church  over  a  tanked  of 

gress  was  tollowed  by  the  institution  of  a  twopenny  or  a  glass  of  Glenlivet  !*    About  this 

club  of  gallant,  gay  Lotharios,  known  as  period,  too,  when  a  dinner-party  was  given— which 

"  My  Lord  Ross's  Club,"  from  the  land-  was,  however,  a  rare  occurrence  compared  with 

lord's  name  being  Ross — the  baronial  ad-  the  practice  of  the  present  day— the  guests,  after 

junct  being  conferred,  not  by  the  crown,  ^^^  somewhat  heavy  repast,  invariably  set  in  for 

but  the  club.     Another  contemporaneous  ^^"^.^  ^^'"?^^°^- ./^^^^  i^"?^?^'^  immediately  be- 

^    .       .,      1                    4.U     tt  Tir       •            J  Ran  to  p  y  his  bottles  and  bis  bowl ;  and,  m  order 

frateiTiity  kno^^  as  the  "  Mormng  and  f^        \l^          ^^^  ^j^^jl^i       ^^      ^^^^^^  ^^ 

Evenmg  Club,"  was  m  reality  a  kind  of  t^d  drunk  more  than  he  could  well  carry,  the  din- 
readmg-room,  which  anticipated  the  open-  ing-room  door  was  locked,  and  the  key  snugly  con- 
ing of  a  public  news-room,  which  took  signed  to  the  host's  pocket.  A  host,  in  fact,  was 
place  at  the  Cross  about  the  year  1782.  looked  upon  as  miserable  and  mean  who  did  not 
But,  although  the  news  of  the  day,  stir-  ^^stify  his  kindness  by  sending  his  guests  reel- 
ring  as  they  were,  formed  one  of  its  at-  ^"8^  ^^™®'  without  any  recoUectiwi  of  what  had 

tractions,  a    probablv  still    greater  was 

found  in  those  times  m  the  haurie^  or  mid-  *  A  story  told  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hamilton  and 

day  rum-and-water,  in  the  ni<?htly  howls  ^.°®  of  his  parishioners,  which  occun^dalwut  th^ 

^/••^i-ii^„_^,„            i^jxi.     u   4.  t     1.     1  time,  Will  best  lUustrate  this.    Ilaving  both  some- 

of  Glasgow^  punch,   and  the  hot  herb  ale  t,,i,,^  important  to  talk  over  in  the  forfnoon,  they  re- 

in  the  mornmg  as  an  antidote  to  the  pre-  tired  as  customary  to  a  public-house,  and  ciilled  for 

vious  evening's  heavy  potations.  a  gill  of  spirits  and  a  piece  of  oat-cake.    Both  were 

brought  in  and  laid  on  the  table ;  but  before  attcmpt- 

"Asa  sample  of  the  worthies  who  composed  the  ing  to  partake  of  either,  Dr.  Hamilton  asked  a  bless- 

brothcrhood  meeting  under  the  title  of  the*  Morn-  ing,  which,  closing  his  eyes,  he  lengthened  out  with 

ing  and  Evening  Club,'  and  who  for  many  long  such  a  copious  infusion  of  Presbyterian  doctrine,  that 

years  darkened  with  their  forms  one  of  the  ea8^  If'ng  before  its  conclusion,  his  friend  became  tired, 

ern  dosses  of  the  High-street,  we  may  mention  ^nd,  sip  by  sip,  drank  off  the  spirits  placed  before 

Mr.  Archibald   Govane,  writer,   whose    original  him.    On  arriving  at  -Amen,"  the  minister  stretched 

character  and  convivial  habits  were  ever  sure  to  at.  ^"*  ^  ^'^^^  \?,  ^t^^^''^^  ^l  **'®  giU-stoup,  bu^  lo  I 

tract  around  him  a  knot  of  congenial  spirite,  and  °^  'fT.f  ^¥J'^  ^^  found  the  vessel  empty.  "Ring 

^u^«  1     «  r^«  u-      I  u            6^"  "*  oJ/ltl»^,  »i«  the  belL"  cned  he,  evidently  annoyed  either  at  the 

Whose  love  for  his  club  was  such  that  he  rare-  g^pposcd  neglect  or  indignity  offered  to  them;  adding, 

ly  was  known  to  be  absent  from  a  sitting.     It  was  u  (hVis  really  too  bad  I"     " Hooly,  hooly  1"  said  the 

here,  especially,  that  this  celebrated  clubbist,  who  parishioner,  *^  it  is  aU  right  enough.    I  am  to  blamo 

may  be  said  to  have  been  an  excellent  represent-  for  that.    If  vou  had  been  less  lengthy  in  your  pray- 

ative  of  the  drinking  character  of  the  age,  most  er  it  would  not  have  happened.    But  let  me  give 

unreservedly  indulged  in  his  own  peculiar  and  fa-  you  a  hint  for  the  future,  that  the  Scriptures  tell  ua 

vorite  species  of  tipple,  but  in  which,  considering  '  to  watch  as  well  as  pray  I' " 
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occulted  daring  tlic  closiog  part  of  the  eveD'mg ; 
and  it  was  the  great  glory  of  many  a  stalwart 
dioer-out  to  play  but  too  frequently  the  part  as- 
signed to  the  '  Doctor'  in  the  autumn  hunt  dinner 
given  in  '  Thomson's  Seasons,'  whose 

-'  trcmondouR  pnunch, 


Awful  and  deep,  a  black  abyss  of  drink 
Outlives  thorn  all ;  aud  fVom  his  buried  flock 
Retiring  full  of  rumination  wul, 
Laments  the  weakness  of  tlicso  latter  times.* 

It  was,  in  fact,  an  age  of  deep  drinking,  both  in 
town  and  country ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
although  the  *  bouts*  were  long,  they  were  rare. 
The  stoiT  of  the  Laird  of  Oarscaddenand  his  com- 
peers, who  never  thought  it  reasonable  to  rise 
from  the  table  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  sat 
down,  may  be  regarded  as  no  inditlerent  type  of 
the  men  of  the  period !  ITicy  were,  in  fact,  the 
"very  counterpart  of  a  celebrated  baillie  of  a  neigh- 
boring borough  in  more  modern  times,  whose 
gravestone  declares  that 

"  '  llore  lyes — ^rcad  it  with  your  hats  on— 
The  lK)nes  of  Baillie  "William  Watson, 
Wlu)  WAi^  famous  fiv  his  tliinking, 
And  moderation  in  his  drinking.'  "* 

Am6ng  the  members  of  the  same  bro- 
therhood was  also  Mr.  Matthew  Gilniour, 
writer,  who,  to  a  strong  love  of  the  hidi- 
croiis,  united  a  propensity  to  play  tricks 
ou  his  neighbors. 

"  On  his  way  one  morning  to  the  club,  when 
few  were  on  the  street,  he  discovered  a  ladder  and 
ascended  the  statue  of  King  William,  at  the 
Cross,  where  he  seated  himself  on  the  horae,  imme- 
diately behind  tite  hero  of  the  Boytie.  The  singu- 
lar position  of  the  member,  however,  soon  attracts 
ed  the  attention  of  a  curious  ])ussenger,  who  at 
once  cried  out,  *  What  are  you  doing  there  ?' 
'  Oh !'  exclaimixl  Mr.  Gilmour, '  I  am  looking  at  a 
m  )st  wonderful  sight,  such  as  I  never  saw  in  all 
my  life  before,  and  if  you  will  only  come  up,  you 
miy  see  it  too  !'  The  stranger,  without  thought, 
took  advantage  of  the  ladder,  and  mounted  to  the 
top  of  the  pedestal.  *  Stop  there  till  I  come  down, 
and  you  will  get  up  ;'  and  so  saying  the  member 
slipped  down,  and  the  stranger  ascended  to  the 


♦  Scottish  "  Galraviches^"^  as  these  drinking  houls 
were  called,  are  well  known  to  all  acquauitod  with 
the  "annals  of  the  bottle,''  and  the  one  in  which 
Garscaddeii  took  his  last  ilraught  has  been  often  told. 
I'he  scene  oc^'urrcd  in  the  woo  clachan  of  Law, 
where  a  considerable  imnibcr  of  Kilpatrick  lairds 
ha*!  congregated  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  talking 
over  some  jxirlsh  busine:sd.  And  well  they  talked, 
and  bett<'r  drank,  when  one  of  them,  about  the  d'lwn 
of  the  morning,  lixed  his  eye  on  Gar^cadden,  remark- 
ed that  he  was  *'  looking  uneo  gasli.''  Upon  which 
A7Z»iar(/iN7<y  coolly  replied:  "Dcil  mean  liim,  since 
he  Ills  )XK:n  wi'  his  M«dver  these  twa  hours  1  I  saw 
liiui  stip  awa,  but  1  didua  Uku  to  disturb  good  com- 
pany 1" 


vacated  scat  Mr.  Gilmour  then  counselled  him  to 
look  steadfastly  down  the  Gallowgate  ;  and  while 
he  was  thus  employed,  the  ladder  was  removed 
and  Mr.  Gilmour  with  it,  leaving  the  poor  man  on 
an  elevation  from  which  there  was  no  practicable 
and  EUifc  descent!" 

Next  eame  an  era  when  Celtism  and 
Highlanders  assumed  the  ascendency,  and 
the  Gaelic  Club  took  the  lead  over  all 
others.  These  were  j^reat  days  for  pipers, 
the  old  Black  Watch,  and  "  Horn,  com, 
wool,  and  yam" — ^tlio  mysterious  toast  of 
the  Caledonians.  A  more  irregular  epodi 
followed.  With  the  Accidental  Club,  it 
was  sufficient  that  a  man  was  introduced 
by  a  friend,  and  was  no  foe  to  jocularity, 
to  have  a  free  etitree.  Whether  the  appel- 
lation of  Accidental  Club,  Dr.  Strang  says, 
arose  from  its  members  being  only  from 
some  accident  present,  or  never  by  any  acci- 
dent absent ;  whether  from  their  accident- 
ally becoming  gay  upon  ale,  or  accidentally 
keeping  sober  on  toddy ;  or  whether  from 
their  accidentally  stealing  softly  home  to 
bed,  or  accidentally  being  carried  riotous  to 
the  Laigh  Kirk  Session-house — ^at  that  pe- 
riod the  only  civil  watch-house  in  the  city- 
it  is  now  of  little  moment  to  inquire.  The 
Glasgow  baillies,  immortalized  by  Soott| 
were  in  their  glory  at  that  time,  and  used 
once  in  their  lives  to  pay  a  visit  to  Londoiu 
One  of  these  city  wortliies  being  asked,  on 
his  return,  if  he  had  seen  George  IIL,  and 
if  he  had  been  invited  to  the  palaoe  to 
dine,  coolly  replied :  ^'  On  course  1  saw  the 
king,  and  while  he  was  very  happy  to  see 
me,  added  that  he  was  very  sorry  indeed 
to  say  that  he  could  not  ask  me  that  day 
to  dinner,  as  the  queen  was  thrang  wi'  a 
washing !" 

It  was  a  little  after  tins  ]^riod,  bat 
under  the  siime  peculiarities  mcident  to 
the  time  and  to  the  social  condition  of 
Glasgow  which  characterized  the  sittings 
of  the  Accidental  Club,  that  another  most 
joyous  ^roup  of  citizens  were  wont  to 
plant  their  thread-hosed  limbs  beneath 
the  mahojDfany  of  a  worthy  hostess  at  the 
Cross.  The  name  by  which  this  notable 
fratemitv  was  known,  was  the  Face  Club, 
an  a^)pellation  which  arose  simply  fitwi 
the  circumstance  of  each  member,  on  din- 
ner day,  having  always  placed  before  him 
a  full-fed  smoking  sheep^s  head,  whose 
well-sized  fare^  by  paying  regular  toll  to 
ev€»ry  member's  mouth  through  which  it 

1)asscd,  was  desthied  to  bestow  an  unwz&ft* 
Lied  smoothness  to  the  jJuzzcs  of  these 
Glasgow  gormauds. 
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"Among  the  most  regular  attendaDts  of  the 
Face  Club  was  Mr.  Andrew  Taylor,  better  known 
among  bis  companions  by  the  soubriquet  of  the 
(7(i5.  To  a  joyous  nature,  this  rather  singular 
dominie  united  a  most  sarcastic  disposition,  and 
when  rallied,  not  unfrequently,  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity,  was  discovered  to  be  by 
no  means  a  simple  customer.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  letting  fly  his  shafts  of  ridicule  right  and 
left,  and  alike  on  friend  and  foe  ;  but  being  a  pri- 
vileged individual,  much  was  tolerated  from  him 
that  would  not  have  been  permitted  from  others. 
The  truth  is  his  presence  gave  an  agreeable  acidity 
to  the  conversation  of  me  club,  which  perhaps 
otherwise  would  have  been  more  commonplace ; 
and  hence  his  sarcastic  countenance  was  alwavs 
welcomed,  with  more  than  ordinary  gusto,  at  tne 
Face  board.  His  sarcastic  style  of  talking,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  the  club,  but  frequently 
displayed  itself  in  the  school-room  ;  here  be  could 
of  course  give  full  scope  to  his  nature,  without 
much  dread  of  giving  offense.  As  an  example  of 
many  sallies  in  which  he  there  indulged,  we  may 
mention  that,  on  the  afternoon  before  some  com- 
ing Christmas,  one  of  the  boys,  who  rather  bore  the 
character  of  the  bird  from  which  his  pen  had  been 
plucked,  having  said:  'I  suppose,  Mr.  Taylor, 
we'll  hae  to  play  the  morn  to  eat  our  goose?' 
the  master  at  once  replied  :  *  On,  ay,  man,  Kobin, 
but  there  has  been  sic  a  slaughter  o'  thac  animals,  I 
wonder  that  you  hae  escaped  1'  It  appears  it  was 
on  this  same  Robin  that  he  liked  to  play  off  his 
wit ;  for  it  is  also  told,  that  while  this  boy  was  one 
evening  mending  his  pen  by  candle-li^ht  (no  gas 
then),  be  happened  to  singe  his  hair,  when  nis 
Blaster,  coming  up  to  him  from  his  desk,  remark- 
ed :  *  Ix>rd,  Bob,  that  pickle  birse  of  yours  has 
made  as  meikle  smell  as  if  it  had  been  a  hale 
sheep's  head!'  Of  course  on  these  and  all  such 
like  occasions,  the  laugh  from  the  boys  was,  like 
the  landlord's  laugh,  *  a  ready  chorus.'  " 

Dr.  Strang  claims  for  Glasgow  a  pre- 
eminence over  all  other  cities  in  Scotland 
for  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Protestant 
cause.  In  the  conflict  consequent  on  the 
French  Revolution,  the  spirit  of  the  city 
vas  particularly  manifested  by  the  most 
general  enrollment  of  its  citizens.  There 
were  voluntary  corps,  a  body  called  the 
Ancients,  and  even  cavalry,  who  were  to 
be  seen  in  full  charge  practice  on  the  pub- 
lic green,  to  the  terror  of  the  cows  and 
dismay  of  the  town  herd.  This  was  the 
epoch  of  the  "  Grog  Club,"  where  some  of 
the  gallant  city  militant  kept  up  their 
courage  and  patriotism  alike  by  loyal 
toasts  and  deep  potations;  and  of  the 
Cambertown  Club,  which  arose  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  first  great  naval  victory  of  the 
epoch. 

Particular  habits  also  begat  particular 
clubs.  Thus  the  Meridian  Club  had  its 
origin  in  the  circumstance  of  the  banking 
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and  mercantile  houses  shutting  their  doors 
between  the  hours  of  one  and  two  o'clock ; 
and  the  Pig  Club  took  its  origin  in  the 
admiration  entertained  by  certain  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Glasgow  for  sucking-pig, 
as  there  was  also  a  Beefsteak,  or  Tinkler's 
Club.  Medical  men  had  their  club,  with, 
strange  to  say,  strong  military  tenden- 
cies ;  while  the  "  What-you-please  Club" 
had  a  decidedly  theatrical  character. 

"  Among  the  early  members  of  the  What-yoa- 
please  was  the  well-known  and,  at  that  period, 
much  feted,  Mr.  Lingham — a  blu£E^  good-looking, 
English  commercial  traveller,  since  more  cele- 
brated for  his  love  of  eating  than  for  his  success  in 
the  calling  in  which  he  was  ostensibly  engaged. 
Like  the  famous  Italian  priest  who  sent  his  serv- 
ant before  him  to  find  out  the  best  wine,  and  on 
doing  so  to  write  on  the  house  the  cabalistic  word, 
'  Est,^  in  order  that  he  might  really  know  where 
to  stop,  so  as  to  drink  freely  and  safely  ;  so  also 
did  the  gormandizing  Lingham,  when  trotting  his 
steed  over  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England, 
in  search  of  customers,  ever  keep  his  eyes  wide 
awake  to  any  luxury  which  he  might  espy  ;  and 
no  sooner  did  he  discover  that  something  peculiar- 
ly nice  could  be  had  at  this  or  that  public  house, 
than  he  would  at  once  pull  up,  send  his  horse  to 
the  stable,  and  delay  his  journey  till  his  expecta- 
tions were  fully  gratified.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it 
has  been  stated  that  his  love,  or  rather  mania,  for 
sucking-  pig  was  so  strong,  that  he  absolutely  re- 
mained at  a  country  inn,  where  there  was  a  litter 
just  ready  for  the  spit,  ay,  and  until  he  had  finished 
the  whole  family  of  young  porkers!  When  in 
Glasgow,  he  was  a  constant  attender  at  the 
What-you-please,  and  it  may  be  easily  believed 
that  his  pleasure  never  showed  itself  by  choosing 
the  worst  thing  in  the  house.  In  the  days  when 
he  carried  a  heavier  purse  than  he  latterly  did,  he 
showed  a  particular  fondness  for  oysters,  served  up 
in  every  possible  way ;  and  to  his  culinary  skifi 
the  gourmand  owes  the  delicious  plat  dhuUres  d 
la  Lingliam,  which  Henderson  once  called,  and 
Glasgow  in  its  present  vuIgate  now  designates, 
*  Linghamed  oysters.*  How  many  a  board  of  Pan- 
dores  has  tickled  the  gullet  of  this  prince  of  oyster- 
eaters!  How  many  expiring  natives  found  a 
ready  grave  in  Lingham's  stomach  I  But  oysters, 
Heaven  knows !  are  not  for  a  poor  man's  every-day 
eating;  and,  consequently,  when  inattention  to 
business  had  in  a  great  measure  deprived  oar  over- 
gentlemanly  bagman  of  being  invited,  as  he  was 
wont  at  one  time  to  be,  to  the  tables  of  many  re- 
spectable persons  in  the  city,  and  when  the  means 
of  indulging  in  the  expensive  luxury  of  shell-fish 
had  failed,  he  bad  recourse  to  raaoy  strange  modes 
for  obtaining  a  dinner.  When  unsuccessful  id  his 
prandial  dodge,  which,  latterly,  was  too  often  the 
case,  he  sought  solace  to  bis  greedy  appetite,  by 
taking  an  early  supper  of  tripe  at  the  Wha^you- 
please,  which,  from  the  quantity  he  swallowed, 
proved,  alas!  for  the  poor  landlord, any  thing  but 
a  profit  If  there  be  any  truth  in  phrenology,  it 
may  be  truly  affirmed  of  Lingham,  that  there  were 
17 
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but  feiT  men  who  coald  boost  of  a  larger  bamp  of 
Alimenineniss  Uibd  he.  To  satisfy  Ibe  craving 
which  this  bump  excited,  he  had  recoarac,  during 
the  klter  dajs  of  his  career,  to  nuDj  expedients 
to  raise  means  for  its  gratification  j  and,  among 
oitera,  he  issued  a  proposal  to  publisii  n  couple  of 
volumes,  audcr  tlic  title  of  '  Sly  Soddlc-bogs,' 
■which,  however,  never  proceeded  further  than  the 
subscription-paper,  and  the  payment  to  bimsolf  of 
the  money.  With  the  proeceda  he  contrived  to 
cat  00  a  little  longer  than  he  might  othen^'isc  have 
done,  till  at  length  poor  Lingham  got  the  cold 
shoulder  at  the  club,  and  no  shoulder  at  home  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  thereafter,  he 
took  his  last  journey,  with  his  unwritten  '  Saddle- 
bags,' to  that  country  from  which  'no  traveller  I 
returns,'  leaving,  however,  liehind  him  a  culinary 
fame  which  may  keep  his  name  longer  in  remem- 
brance than  the  great  mass  of  his  more  frugal,  | 
more  active,  and  leas  glDttouons  club  com-  | 
panions."  f 

Then,  ng^n,  there  wm  tlio  Cotd  Club,  I 
BO  called  utlcr  that  £imous  ancient  mon- 
arch of  Brltabi,  of  whom  tlic  old  ballad 
thiiu  speaks : 

"  Old  King  Coul 
VTas  a  merry  old  soul." 

The  Coul  Club,  when  first  instituted, ! 
and  for  many  years  thereafter,  was  com- , 
posed,  wo  are  told,  of  a  goodly  knot  of 
men  of  credit  and  renown,  jrerhaps  ratlier 
above  the  class  to  which  Joliu  Gitpin  be- 
longed. They  had  their  "  Book  of  the 
Coul,"  which,  in  point  of  anliqnity  and 
trutli,  is  not  inferior  either  to  llie  once 
celebrated  Chaldee  MSS.  of  Jilackicood, 
or  the  lately-discovered  Talmud  of  the 
Mormoni>.  In  imitation  of  the  pntctiee  of  i 
the  ancient  king  and  \m  knights,  each  I 
member  of  the  brotherliood  was  obliged,  | 
at  their  meetings,  to  sport  a  tliick  Kauketl 
coul  or  night-cap,  just  an  a  bench  of  bar- 
risters are  obUged  to  cover  their  crauiunis, 
even  in  the  ^g-daj-s,  with  large  horae- 
hair  wigsi,  when  sittuig  or  pleading  before 
the  judges  in  Westminster,  Each  of  the 
members,  on  taking  his  seat,  was  dubbed 
a  knight,  with  some  alliterative  title,  as 
Sir  Pereival  Parchmant,  and  Sir  Roderick 
Random: 

"  Of  the  koigbU  of  the  Cool,  one  only  can  here  be 
particularly  consecrated  ;  but,  of  a  verity,  he  was 
one  well  worthy  of  registrution,  and  may  prove 
mayhap  a  key  to  many  more  of  his  club  compan- 
ions. The  knight  to  whom  we  allude  was  desig- 
nated Sir  Fausioa  Type ;  and  while  to  the  few 
who.still  live  to  recollect  the  tiLle  and  its  bearer. 


tt  must  excite  most  agreeable  recollections,  to  oor- 
I  selves  it  is  pregnant  with  mixed  senlimcDti  i^ 

fileasure  aod  regret  This  worthy  and  tasteAiI 
ittle  man  owed  his  title  to  a  long  and  familiar 
.  acQuaintonceship  with  lung  primer  and  brevkr, 
and  to  the  elegant  ose  of  these  for  expressing  the 
I  thooghts  of  otl)ers.  In  this  respect,  he  fill«l  up 
the  gap  in  the  printing  chronology  of  Glasgow, 
from  the  time  whca  the  last  ofthe  Foullscs  ceased 
1  to  overlook  the  clamical  chast,  ord  before  either 
!  Khull  or  Hedderwick  had  taken  np  the  (oiiipasing- 
'  siiri.  To  those  who  knew  Sir  Fauatus  best,  me- 
mory can  not  fail  to  retrace  the  many  happy  honn 
which  his  company  created,  which  developed  all 
the  inherent  goodness  of  his  honest  heart,  and 
I  awakened  in  ourselves  the  Srst  ambitions  dreams 
of  an  embryo  lilldratear.  The  bland  dignity  of 
his  demeanor,  and  the  complacency  of  his  good- 
I  hnmored  conntenance,  when,  tired  of  sipping  bis 
I  toddy — fur  he  was  always  temperate,  either  in  the 
'  knightly  or  regal  chair^hc  called,  aa  be  was  often 
wont,  fur  'something  nice;'  and  the  meful  look 
of  disappoiutmeut,  when  the  call  failed  to  produce 
tbewingof  a  chicken,  garnished  with  the  thinneit 
slice  of  Westphalia  or  Yorkshire,  can  not  rail  to 
be  remembered  by  every  surviving  member  of  tbo 
Coul  C'Inb.  lie  was,  in  sooth,  achoice  little  knight, 
^et  certainly  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  not 
m  the  Coal  hall,  botin  his  own  snag  diningrooia, 
surrounded  by  tlie  rarest  and  moat  valuable  en- 
gravings that  the  burins  of  Strange,  Wille,  Wool- 
ctt,  Sliarpc,  Morghcn,  or  Houbraeken  ever  pro- 
doced ;  and  by  the  most  choice  iargc-paper  copies 
in  costly  binding,  of  boolis  which  would  have  put 
amodern  Maitlonder  into  raptnres,  and  would  han 
certainly  made  Dr.  Frognal  Dibdin.  had  he  Been 
them,  leap  and  roar  with  joy.  Melhinks  we  yet 
sec  the  little  trigly-dressed  knight,  sitting  in  big 
elbow-chair — olasl  many  loog years  ago — with  hii 
silver  snuff-box  in  his  left  hand,  directing  thereon 
with  pccnliar  vigor  the  Sngera  of  his  right,  while 
his  eye  glistened  around  the  walls,  and  he  broke 
the  silence  of  admiration  by  the  pithy  exclamn- 
tion :  'Show  me  a  sight  like  that  in  Glasgow  I 
and  yet  thct^  belong  to  a  tradesman  I'  Orotcbeti 
to  be  sure  he  had.  and  who  is  he  of  any  note  who 
bos  them  not?  But,  assuredly,  among  the  many 
who,  in  this  city,  have  poised  through  a  club  to 
their  gruve,  few  possessed  more  of  the  milk  of 
hnnian  kiudnCEs  than  did  this  dapper  koigfat  aai 
king  of  the  Coul." 

Among  the  betterknown  literary  knights 
of  tlic  Coul,  we  must  not  omit  James  Sher- 
idan Kuowles,  who,  under  the  title  of 
Sir  Jeremy  Jingle,  often  delighted  the 
chapter  with  liis  sirieechcs,  songs,  and  Irish 
stones.  The  auttior  of  "Virginiiu"  wu 
then  in  the  heyday  of  lili.',  fiill  <^  fim  and 
ti-oito ;  and  lew  would  have  augured  that, 
while  sitting  under  a  Kilmarnock  conJ,  he 
would  one  day  exchange  it  for  a  Mctbodut 
cassock! 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  MARY  BARTON. 


That  "genteel  watering  place,"  B- 


was  so  full  of  gentility  when  the  doctors 
packed  me  off  thither,  on  sanitary  thoughts 
intent,  that  the  only  "  eligible  apartments" 
to  be  met  with  were  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  circulating  library.  So  there  I  took 
up  my  rest.  The  doctors  had  been  san- 
guine with  one  consent — and  if  none  can 
decide  when  doctors  disagree,  who,  when 
they  agree,  could  think  of  demurring  ? — 

that  the  air  and  quiet  of  B would  be 

the  re-making  oi  me.  But  Hygeia  was 
coy.  The  stock  of  health  which  I  took 
with  me  was  small  at  the  beginning,  and 
it  pleased  Heaven  to  diminish  it  on  fur- 
ther acquaintance  with  that  genteel  wa- 
tering-place. In  short,  I  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  bed-ridden — living  did 
languish,  and  languishing  did  almost  die. 
Meanwhile,  however,  there  was  reserved 
to  me — whether  for  my  boon  or  bane, 
tastes  and  casuistry  may  dispute — the 
faculty  of  reading  without  fatigue  (but 
then  'twas  very  light  reading)  the  whole 
day  long :  alone,  and  destitute  of  other 
resources,  my  only  secular  solace  was  to 
deal  ^vith  the  book-stores  below,  to  over- 
haul the  catalogue  and  make  inroads  on 
the  shelves  of  the  "  shop,"  to  draw  novel 
conclusions  from  the  ground-floor  premises 
— in  a  word,  to  make  free  with  the  Tales 
of  my  Landlord  down  stairs. 

My  landlord  had  next  to  nothing  but 
tales,  in  his  rolling  stock,  or  circulating 
library.  Novels  are  the  order  of  the  day 
and  the  voices  of  the  night,  in  genteel 
watering-places;  and  a  circulating  libra- 
rian is  one  who,  ex  officio^  living  to  please, 
must  please  to  live,  by  ignoring  all  heavy 
books,  historical,  archaeological  metaphy- 
sical, and  what  not,  and  by  securing  early 
copies  of  light  ones.  Hence  my  Uterary 
fitfe  was  not  of  a  kind  to  tax  the  brain. 
The  consignments  that  were  for  ever  ar- 
riving from  below,  were  not  of  the  class 
of  solids  or  strong  meats ;  rather  they  re- 
Bcmbled  in  character  and  consistency,  that 
frivolous  confection  trifle  (jt  I  may  singa- 


larize  the  Shakspearean   plural)  —  trifle, 
light  as  air.    Not  that  one  and  all  were  to 
be  dealt  with  in  this  trifling  way.     Some 
there  were  that  it  must  have  cost  genius 
to  design,  and  good  intellectual  bone  and 
muscle  to  work  ofi*;    for  they  required 
time  and  thought  to  read,  and  in  certain 
instances  even  made  the  head  ache  with 
moody  speculation,  and  the  heart  ache 
with  hope  deferred,  or  hope  disappointed, 
or  hope  blighted  and  blasted  beyond  re- 
vival.   If  there  was  many  a  first  volume 
into  which  it  was  enough  to  just  dip — 
once,  twice,  at  the  most  thrice,  and  then 
away  (like  a  shot !),  there  were  others,  and 
plentv,  into  which   you   found  yourself 
over  head  and  ears  in  no  time ;  that  is  to 
say,   irrespective    of  time,   and    also   of 
space,  as  regards  the  artificial  divisions  of 
space  into  volumes  one,  two,  and  three. 
Of  the  former  class  I  need  say  nothing — 
nothing  being  the  sum  total  oi  my  know- 
ledge and  estimate  of  their  contents.     Of 
the  latter — those  which  amused,  or  inter- 
ested, or  excited,  or  enthralled,  or  en- 
lightened me  —  a  few  "trivial  fond  re- 
cords" may  be  put  on  paper,  and  be 
thence,  the  editor  wills  it,  "  set  up"  (set- 
ujp.thmgs,  with  a  vengeance!)  into  print. 
To    begin,    then,   with    the    author    of 
"  Mary  Barton,"  to  whom  I  hereby,  with 
equal  cordiality  and  respect,  address  the 
thanks  of  a  weary  invalid  (and   in  so 
doing  I  but  express  the  oblig^ons  of  a 
goodly  company  besides,  o^lito  C9ndi- 
tion  in  mind,  body,  or  e8talP|k,for  hours  of 
relief,  and  ministrations  of  pealing  power 
and  soothing  effect.    If  Scott  ascribed  to 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  much  more  may  we  to 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  a  benignant  influence  in  those 
moments  of  pain  and  of  languor,  when 
the  whole  head  is  sore,  and  the  whole 
heart  is  faint.     "  If  those,"  says  the  mas- 
ter of  his  craft,  "  who  rail  indiscriminately 
at  his  species  of  composition" — a  species 
including,  be  it  remembered,  the  "Mys- 
teries of  Udolpho"  and    "North    and 
South,'^  alike,  uat  oh,  how  different! — 
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"  were  to  consider  the  quantity  of  actual 
pleasure  which  it  produces,  and  the  much 
greater  proportion  of  real  sorrow  and 
distress  which  it  alleviates,  their  pliilan- 
thropy  ought  to  moderate  their  critical 
pride,  or  religious  intolerance."  Even 
critical  pride  and  religious  intolerance, 
however,  now-a-days,  'gin  to  pale  their  in- 
effectual fire  before  hero  and  there  a 
bright  particular  star ;  and  austere  elders, 
of  either  sex,  who  once  would  neither 
read,  nor  allow  dependants  to  read,  any 
thing  printed  in  three  volumes  post  octa- 
vo, in  large  type  and  with  broad  margins, 
at  price  thirty-one-and-sixpence  for  pure 
purchase,  and  ninepence  or  thereabouts 
on  loan — ^now  compose  themselves  to  read, 
item  mark,  it^m  learn,  item  inwardly  di- 
gest, and,  to  crown  all,  outwardly  ap- 
prove, these  formerly  forbidden  fruits. 
Dissenting  ministers  applaud  them  in  non- 
conformist magazines,  and  white-haired 
rectors  add  them  to  the  parochial  library. 
Intolerance  is,  indeed,  now  and  then 
heard  to  denounce  such  deeds,  and 

**  To  swear — ^in  faith,  'Us  strange,  'tis  passiog 
strange, 
'lis  pitifiS,  'tis  wondrous  pitiful ;" 

but  she  is  commonly  treated  as  one  in  her 
dotage,  who,  daily  decaying  and  waxing 
old,  IS  ready  to  vanish  away :  surviving, 
perhaps,  in  spirit,  but  removed  as  a  pal- 
pable presence  and  overshadowing  bodily 
form. 

"  As  a  rule,"  says  Monk  Lewis,  "  I  have 
an  aversion,  a  pity  and  contempt  for  all 
female  scribblers.  The  needle,  not  the 
pen,  is  the  instrument  they  should  handle, 
and  the  only  one  they  ever  use  dexterous- 
ly."   Now, 

*'  I  would  give  many  a  sugar-cano 
Mat  Lewis  were  alive  again/' 

r 

to  cat  hi^words  baked  under  a  thick  clam- 
my crust'  oMiumble-pie,  afler  a  curricu- 
lum of  stu^,  devoted  to  the  writings 
of  (say)  Currer  Bell,  and  Miss  Mullock, 
and  Mrs.  Gaskell.  He  should  be  set  to 
read  "Mary  Barton,"  and  the  "Moor- 
land Cottage,"  for  instance;  to  trace  in 
every  line  a  lady's  white  handiwork ;  that 
done,  Mat,  why,  "  henceforth 

Tbe  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee, 
Shake  thou  to  look  on't" 

The  maimikin'8  monk  would  haye  to  make 


off,  double  quick  march,  with  his  hood 
over  his  face,  and  a  flea  in  his  ear.  The 
monk  made  a  sensation  in  his  day,  it  is 
true.  Mary  Barton  has  made  a  sensation 
in  hers ;  not  quite  so  great  or  peculiar,  but 
of  a  less  exceptionable,  nay  of  a  really  en- 
viable kind.  Between  the  two  there  is  the 
difference  beteen  disease  and  health,  the 
unnatural  and  the  natural,  the  excitement 
of  man's  lower  passions  and  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  of  human  aspiration, 


"  chastened,  stemmed 


And  halanced  hy  pathetic  truth,  hy  trust 
In  hopeful  reason,  leaning  on  the  stay 
Of  Providence ;  and  in  reverence  for  duty, 
Here,  if  need  be,  struggling  with  storms,  and 

there 
Strewing  in  peace  life's  humblest  ground  with 

herbs, 
At  every  season  green,  sweet  at  all  hours." 

Long,  she  tells  us,  had  the  author  of 
"  Mary  Barton"  folt  a  deep  sympathy  with 
the  careworn  men,  her  Manchester  fellow- 
townsmen,  who  elbowed  her  daily  in  its 
bustling  streets,  and  looked  as  if  doomed  to 
struggle  through  their  lives  in  strange  alter- 
nations between  work  and  want ;  "  tossed 
to  and  fro  by  circumstances,  apparently 
in  even  a  greater  degree  than  other  men," 
She  had  personally  won  the  confidence  of 
one  or  two  of  the  more  thoughtful  among 
them,  who  laid  open  their  hearts  to  her, 
making  bitter  complaints  of  the  neglect 
they  experienced  fi-om  the  prosperous,  the 
masters  whose  fortunes  they  had  helped  to 
build  up,  "  the  even  tenor  of  whose  seem- 
ing happy  lives  appeared  to  increase  the 
anguish  caused  by  the  lottery-like  nature 
of  their  own."  Hence  she  became  anxious 
to  "give  some  utterance  to  the  agony 
which  from  time  to  time  convulses  this 
dumb  people" — ^be  it  the  agony  of  sufier- 
ing  \nthout  the  sympathy  of  the  happy,  or 
of  erroneously  believing  that  such  is  the 
case.  We  have  the  result  in  sundry  liv- 
ing and  speaking  portraits  in  "  Mary  Bar- 
ton" and  in  " >iorth  and  South ;"  m  the 
former,  John  Barton,  the  Chartist^  the 
Couunuuist,  "  all  that  is  commonly  called 
wild  and  visionary,"  but  having  with  all 
his  weakness  a  sort  of  pracdeal  power,  and 
a  ready  kind  of  rough  Lancashire  elo- 
quence, and  a  ])retty  dear  head  at  times 
K)r  method  and  arranj^ement — ^tho  whole 
making  him  useful  to  his  order,  especially 
as  it  is  his  class,  his  order  that  he  standb 
by,  "not  the  rights  of  his  own  paltiy 
scl^" — and  Geoige  Wilson,  no  ai^guer,  w 
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gpeechifier,  but  a  kind-hearted  specimen 
of  the  "  poor  cotton-weyver,  as  mony  a 
one  knoowas,  hoo's  nowt  for  t'  yeat,  and 
hoo'8  worn  eawt  his  clooas :"  in  the  latter, 
Boucher,  the  frenzied  rioter  and  suicide, 
and  Nicholas  Higgins,  wliose  creed  is,  that 
when  you  see  the  world  going  all  wrong 
at  this  time  of  day,  bothering  itself  with 
things  it  knows  nothing  about,  and  leav- 
ing undone  all  the  things  that  lie  in  dis- 
order close  at  its  hand,  you  should  leave 
"all  this  talk  of  religion"  alone,  and 
set  to  work  on  what  you  see  and  know : 
a  proud  man  withal  is  Nicholas  Higgins, 
for  even  on  his  last  legs  he  "  wunnot  sto- 
mach the  notion  of  having  fevor  curried 
for  him,  by  one  as  doesn't  know  the  ins 
and  onts  of  the  quarrel"  between  masters 
and  men,  heads  and  "hands."  "How 
proud  that  man  is !"  exclaims  the  good 
clergyman  who  had  offered  to  mediate. 
"He  is,"  answers  Margaret;  "but  what 
grand  makings  of  a  man  there  are  in  him, 
pride  and  all !" 

Nor  are  the  manufiicturers  overlooked 
or  underrated,  in  the  author's  zeal  for  the 
operatives.  Probably  on  no  portrait  in 
her  rapidly-extending  gallery  has  she  be- 
stowed more  pauL<9,  or  worked  with  more 
quickening  sympathy,  than  that  of  Mr. 
Thornton,  in  "  North  and  South."  If  we 
incline  to  tire  a  little  of  him,  it  is  only  be- 
cause we  have  lately  had  such  a  flood  of 
these  hard-headed,  strong-hearted  lovers, 
in  the  fictions  of  the  day,  all  of  whom  are 
at  first  so  intolerable  to  the  heroine,  and 
at  length  fascinate  her  as  never  was  he- 
roine fascinated  before — ugly,  rough-man- 
nered, outspoken,  strong-willed  men,  of 
uncouth  or  offensive  manners,  but  rough 
diamonds  of  great  price,  the  roughness 
wearing  off  in  the  second  volume,  and  the 
precious  stone  sliining  more  and  more 
unto  perfect  sunlight  in  the  third.  "  What 
sort  of  a  master  is  Mr.  Thornton  ?"  asks 
Margaret  of  Higgins.  "  Did  yo'  ever  see 
a  bull-dog?"  Nicholas  replies :  "Set  a  bull- 
dog on  hind  legs,  and  dress  him  up  in 
coat  and  breeches,  and  yo'n  just  getten 
John  Thornton."  3Iargaret  objects  to 
this  zoological  analogy,  that  though  the 
gentleman  is  plain  enough,  he's  not  like 
a  bull-dog,  with  its  short,  broad  nose,  and 
snarling  upper  lip.  Nicholas  proceeds, 
discriminating,  but  justifying  his  illus- 
tration :  "  No !  not  m  the  look,  I  grant 
yo'.  But  let  John  Thornton  get  hold  on  a 
notion,  and  he'll  stick  to  it  like  a  bull-dog ; 
yo'  might  pull  him  away  wi'  a  pitchfork  ere 


he'd  leave  go.  .  .  .  Thornton's  as  dour 
as  a  door-nail ;  an  obstinate  chap,  every 
inch  on  him — th'  oud  bull-dog!"  ThiB 
self  made  man  of  the  North  at  once  im- 
presses observers  from  the  South  with  the 
idea  of  one  who  "  seems  made  for  his 
niche ;  sagacious,  and  strong,  as  becomeg 
a  great  tradesman  ;"  he  looks  like  a  pei^ 
son  who  would  enjoy  battling  with  every 
adverse  thing  he  could  meet  with — ene- 
mies, winds,  or  circumstances.  He  is 
proud  of  his  town  and  trade ;  he  would 
rather  be  a  man  toiUng,  suffering— nay, 
failing  and  successless — among  mills  and 
cotton-bales,  than  lead  what  he  accounts 
a  dull  prosperous  life  in  the  old  worn 
grooves  of  more  aristocratic  society  down 
in  the  South,  with  their  slow  days  of  care 
less  ease.  "One  may  be  clogged  with 
honey,  and  unable  to  rise  and  fly."  As 
for  his  "  hands,"  he  holds  that  despotism 
is  the  best  kind  of  government  for  them ; 
and  he  rules  them  as  an  autocrat  who  will 
neither  be  forced  to  give  his  reasons  nor, 
flinch  from  what  he  has  once  declared  to 
be  his  resolution.  They  pronounce  him 
"  as  iron  a  chap  as  any  in  Milton" — ^and 
with  growing  anger  and  hardly  smothered 
hatred  come  to  look  upon  Inm  as  what 
the  Bible  calls  a  "hard  man," — not  so 
much  unjust  as  unfeeling;  clear  in  judg- 
ment, says  Margaret,  and  standing  upon 
his  "rights"  as  "no  human  being  ought 
to  stand,  considering  what  we  and  all  our 
petty  rights  are  in  the  sight  of  the  Al- 
mighty." But  let  this  ox^rjpog^  this  hard 
man,  be  seen  by  the  bedside  of  suffering, 
let  note  be  taken  of  his  pitying  eyes,  and 
his  grave  but  tremulous  voice — and  anon 
the  discord  jars  upon  Margaret  inexpress- 
ibly ;  for  how  reconcile  those  eyes,  that 
voice,  with  the  hard-reasoning,  dry,  mer- 
ciless way  in  which  he  lays  down  axioms 
of  trade,  and  serenely  follows  them  out  to 
their  lull  conseouences  ?  Or  let  him  be 
closeted  with  Margaret's  father,  who  is 
led  on  to  unbosom  himself  of  perilous  staff 
that  weighs  upon  the  heart,  of  doubts, 
fears,  wandering  uncertainties  that  seek 
rest  but  find  none,  so  tear-blinded  their 
eyes ;  and  this  cotton-lord  is  all  sympa- 
thy, this  man  of  action  understanas  the 
man  of  speculation,  seems  to  have  passed 
through  the  very  stage  of  thought  liunsel^ 
and  can  suggest  where  the  exact  ray  of 
light  is  to  be  found,  which  shall  make  the 
dark  places  plain.  "  Man  of  action,  as  he 
was,  busy  in  the  world's  great  battle, 
there  was  a  deeper  religion  binding  him  to 
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God  in  his  heart,  in  spite  of  his  strong  will- 
fulness, through  all  his  mistakes,  than  Mr. 
Hale  had  ever  dreamed.  Here,  in  short, 
is  a  character  of  native  wealth  and  latent 
resources,  upon  which  the  author,  with  a 
novelist's  privilege  and  high  prerogative, 
may  draw  to  any  amount,  confident  that 
her  drafts  will  be  honored,  how  many  so- 
ever they  be. 

With  power  and  spirit  she  orders  the 
"  strife  and  peace"  between  him  and  Mar- 
garet ;  there  is  the  finesse  of  a  practised 
hand  in  her  way  of  gradually  and  art- 
fully composing  these  antagonistic  forces. 
Whether  he  or  she  bears  the  bell  in  in- 
terest and  character  may  be,  in  mixed 
multitudes  must  bo,  a  vexed  question. 
Souls  masculine,  offspring  of  rude  Boreas, 
the  bracing  North,  will  be  for  John  Thorn- 
ton ;  souls  feminine,  cliildren  of  the  sweet 
South,  for  Margaret  Hale.  Not  that  Mar- 
garet is  a  soft  Southron  maiden,  whose 
tender  face  the  winds  of  the  North  would 
visit  too  roughly ;  quite  the  reverse.  She 
has  not  been  enervated  by  the  mild  zephyrs 
of  her  original  home ;  she  is  strengthened 
not  shaken,  invigorated  not  cliilled,  by 
the  rousing  breezes  of  a  bleaker  clime. 
She  is  one  whose  "keen  enjoyment  of 
every  sensuous  pleasure"  is  "balanced 
finely,  if  not  overbalanced,  by  her  con- 
scious pride  in  being  able  to  do  without 
them  all,  if  need  were."  And  though  the 
cloud  never  comes  in  that  quarter  of  the 
horizon  from  which  we  watch  for  it,  and 
though  3Iargaret's  previsions  of  advent 
trial  take  no  such  shape  as  destuiy  decrees, 
yet  is  hers  one  of  those  natures,  and  pre- 
eminently so,  which  are  meet  to  be  per- 
fected through  suffering.  She  l6oks  as 
grand  and  serene,  says  the  good  old  Ox- 
ford Fellow,  Adam  Bell,  "  as  one  who  has 
struggled,  and  may  be  struggling,  and  ! 
yet  has  the  victory  secure  in  sight."  The  j 
anguish  she  suffers  from  the  lie  wrung  | 
from  her,  in  fear  for  a  brother's  life,  is  i 
vividly  told.  The  scene  that  gives  occa-  j 
sion  to  it,  between  her  and  the  police  in- 
spector, is  one  of  great  effect ;  so  again  is  ! 
that  of  the  attack  on  Thornton's  house  by 
the  rioters,  though  the  climax  is  a  little 
theatrical ;  and  that  of  next  morning's  in- 
terview between  her  and  the  mill-owner ; 
and  that  which  secures  her  control  of  the 
stubborn,  bereaved  father,  drunk  and  in 
dudgeon,  strong  in  his  self-will,  but  swayed 
by  her  stronger  womanly  will.  The 
dreamy,  conscientious  clergyman — refined, 
gentle,  courteous,  and  utterly  unfitted  to 


breast  the  tides  of  a  life  of  action,  much 
less  the  waves  of  a  sea  of  troubles ;  his 
nervous,  little-minded,  faint-hearted  wife ; 
their  faithful  old  sen^'ant,  Dixon,  with  her 
airs  and  assumptions;  Mrs.  Thornton, 
rigid,  forbidding,  and  coarsely  tyrannical, 
but  sound  at  the  core,  and  as  liable  to  be 
misread  as  to  misread  others ;  Mr.  Bell, 
affectionate  and  ease-loving,  ba?i  vivant 
but  &st  friend ;  all  these,  and  others  in 
"  North  and  South,"  are  done  to  the  life. 
Nor  may  Bessie  Higgins  be  forgotten,  as 
an  equally  true  sketch,  though  some  who 
have  never  come  across  a  like  character 
may  suppose  it  fimciful  or  unreal,  which  it 
assuredly  is  not. 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  command  of  pathos  ia 
well  proven,  and  this  sick  girl  exemplifies  it 
anew.  Indeed,  examples  to  the  same  effect 
abound  in  "  North  and  South,"  confirming 
the  reputation  which  had  already  been  ac- 
quired by  many  a  scene  and  sentiment  in 
"Mary  Barton,"  by  the  subdued  and 
touching  quietude  of  occasional  chapters 
in  "  Cranford,"  and  the  intensity  of  grief 
and  corroding  care  in  "  Ruth."  The  last 
is  indeed  a  pamfully-wrought  chronicle  of 
"life-stifling  fear,  soul-stifling  shame;"  'tis 
an  old  tale,  and  often  told ;  told  almost 
often  in  vain,  told  almost  never  so  moving- 
ly as  here;  "but,  weleawayl"  says  old 
Chaucer, 

"  But,  wcleaway !  the  barmc,  the  routhe, 
That  hath  bctyd  for  suche  untroathc. 
As  men  may  oftc  in  bokes  rede, 
And  al  day  se  hyt  yet  in  dcde, 
That  for  to  thynke  hyt  a  tene  is." 

The  pathos  of  "Cranford"  may  be  less  de- 
monstrative than  in  the  other  tales,  bat 
its  natural  and  unstranied  character  merits 
particular  mention.  It  is,  to  apply  what 
lias  been  said  of  a  very  different  novelist, 
"  cxpressif  et  touchant  par  les  details,  piis 
dans  la  vie  la  plus  simple,  la  condition  la 
plus  obscure."  Humor,  too,  a  natural  cor- 
relative of  this  quality  of  genuine  pathos, 
is  vouchsafed  to  the  author  in  a  degree 
unknown  to  all  her  sister  novelists  of  the 
day.  Many  of  them  attempt  the  humor- 
ous, but  were  they  wise — ^liad  they,  indeed, 
a  true  sense  of  humor — they  would  forbear. 
One  might  be  named  whoso  vis  camica  is 
exhibited  only  in  spasmodic  efforts  to  be 
funny ;  another,  in  an  extra  allowance  of 
twaddle,  italics,  and  inverted  commas ;  a 
third,  in  cynicism  and  mordant  satire ;  a 
fourth,  in  coarse  and  ill-conditioned  jocu- 
krity.    Mrs.  Gaskell  is  healthily  alive  to 
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the  ludicrous,  and  generally  ready  to  de- 
scribe it;  but  hers  are  not  "got-up"  scenes 
of  high  or  low  comedy.  Job  Leigh  and 
Sally  in  "  Ruth,"  and  Dixon  m  "  North 
and  South,"  have  their  "  humors"  duly  set 
forth;  and  the  spinster  goings-on  in  "Cran- 
ford"  are  detailed  with  a  genial  irony  sur- 
prisingly free  from  scorn  and  exaggera- 
tion. For  the  author  is  too  earnest,  too 
deep-feeling,  too  high-minded,  to  laugh  or 
make  laugh  out  of  season,  as  well  as  in 
season.  Unmistakably,  she  writes  under 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  religious  con- 
viction of  duty,  which  gives  unity  and 
purpose  to  her  fictions,  and  consecrates 
them  to  a  lofty  end.  This  must  be  seen 
and  owned  by  those  who  dispute  her  facts, 
or  reject  her  conclusions,  or  doubt  the 
legitimacy  of  her  employment  of  fiction  for 
doctrinal  and  didactic  purposes. 

, "  Some  there  arc  whose  name  will  live 
Not  in  the  memories  bat  the  hearts  of  men, 
Because  those  hearts  they  comforted  and  cheer'd, 
And,  where  they  saw  God's  images  cast  down, 
Lifted  them  np  again,  and  blew  the  dost 
From  the  worn  feature  and  disfigured  limb. 
Such  thou  art,  pure  and  mighty !  such  art  thou, 
Paraclete  of  the  Bartons  1'* 

These  are  the  glowing  lines  of  a  man  of 
genius,  supposed  to  be  as  fastidious  of 
taste  as  he  is  known  to  bo  generous  of 
soul — Walter  Savage  Landor.  He  owns, 
in  his  own  instance,  the  enlightening  and 
bettering  influence  of  the  Manchester 
novelist — impressively  adding : 

**  The  human  heart  holds  more  within  its  cell 
Thau  universal  Nature  holds  without. 
This  thou  hast  shown  me,  standing  up  erect 
While  I  sat  gazing,  deep  in  reverent  awe. 
Where  Avon's  Genius  and  where  Amo*s  meet ;  ) 


And  thou  hast  taught  me  at  the  fount  of  Truth, 
That  none  confer  God's  blessine  but  the  poor, 
None  but  the  heavy-laden  reach  His  throne." 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  shorter  tales  and  sketches 
well  deserved  to  be  collected  into  the 
popular  form  in  which  they  have  recently* 
appeared.  Some  of  them  have  an  earnest 
pathos  akin  to  that  of  Mrs.  Southey's  best 
stories ;  others  a  shrewd  sense  of  humor, 
and  auiet,  genial  ftm,  that  remind  one  of 
Miss  Mitford  in  her  cheeriest  mood ;  while 
thev  all  have  a  character  and  expression 
of  their  own,  the  fee-simple  of  the  "Author 
of  'Mary  Barton.'"  No  common  pen 
could  have  traced  out  the  history  of 
"Morton  Hall,"  in  which  the  gloom  at 
the  heart  of  the  narrative  is  so  quaintly 
relieved  by  the  comic  associations — ^in  ex- 
cellent taste  and  keeping,  though— of  the 
narrator.  *'  Lizzie  Leigh "  opens  out 
glimpses  of  the  genius  that  discovered  its 
fullness  iir  "  Ruth."  The  checkered  oar 
reer  of  "  My  French  Master"  is  traced 
with  graphic  strokes,  oilen  of  delicate 
beauty.  "  Company  Manners"  is  a  right 
pleasant  bit  of  miscellaneous  gossip,  in 
which  the  writer  makes  Madame  de  SabU 
cfiez  ltd  the  text  for  a  homily  on  English 
society,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  might  be — 
a  homily  without  drone  or  drawl,  but 
pithy  and  pungent,  witty  and  wise.  "  Mr. 
Harrison^s  Confessions"  read  like  a  sup- 
plement to  "Cranford" — ^the  scene,  the 
actors,  the  whole  humor  of  the  thing  are 
so  nearly  identical.  And  other  chapters 
there  are,  already  (to  misquote  an  appro- 
priated motto) 

Familiar  to  our  eyes  in  Household  Words, 


•  "Lizzio  Leigh;  and  other  Tales" — in  the  Soleol 
(really  select)  Library  of  Fiction. 
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SAMUEL     ROGERS. 


The  Patriarch  of  English  poets,  wits, 
and  patrons  of  art,  died  early  on  Tuesday 
morning,  at  his  house  in  St.  James's  Place, 
aged,  we  believe,  ninety-three  years.  Few 
lives  so  long  protracted  as  his  have  afford- 
ed less  incident — ^few  may  yield  so  much 
anecdote  to  a  future  biographer  of  the 
**  Poets  of  England."  It  was  a  life  of  easy 
fortunes,  spent  during  a  memorable  cen- 
tury,  among  memorable  people — a  life  of 
taste  acquired  in  foreign  travel,  before 
foreign  travel  had  ceased  to  be  a  luxury — 
a  life  of  poetical  creations — ^few,  far  be- 
tween, and  finished  so  highly,  that  the 
best  thoughts  and  lines  in  them  will  not 
readily  perish  from  among  the  pleasures  of 
memory. 

The  father  of  Samuel  Rogers  was  a  Lon- 
don banker,  "  renowned,"  we  read, "  in  the 
annals  of  Parliamentary  election,  for  a  se- 
vere contest  with  Col.  Holroyd,  subse- 
quently Lord  Sheffield,  in  dividing  the 
suffrages  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  when  the 
obstinacy  of  the  combat  excited  much  at- 
tention." His  son's  education  was  begun, 
we  believe,  at  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pickboume,  of  Newington  Green.  There 
Rogers  contracted  one  or  two  friendships 
which  lasted  almost  as  long  as  his  own 
life.  When  a  young  man,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  Grays  and  Beckfords,  he  began 
to  study  the  world  of  art  and  manners  in 
foreign  cities,  picture-galleries,  embassies, 
and  courts.  We  have,  witliin  tlie  last  do- 
«en  years,  heard  Mr.  Rogers  describe  how 
he  had  seen  Marie  Antoinette  dance,  and 
illustrate  the  same  by  himself  walking  a 
minuet.  There  is,  also,  an  anecdote  of  his 
having  left  an  early  poem  at  Dr.  Johnson's 
door  only  a  day  or  two  before  the  Doctor's 
death.  But  this  event  happened  in  1784, 
and  the  date  of  the  pubhcation  of  the 
"Ode  to  Superstition"  in  1786.  We  no- 
tice these  things  somewhat  doubtfully, 
since  long  before  Mr.  Rogers  retired  from 
society,  he  had  outlived  the  time,  at  which 
a  man  shrinks  from  being  thought  old — 
and  had  reached  the  stage  when  "  to  be 


very  old  is  pleasant  rather  than  otherwise.** 
Should  the  Diary  of  Memoirs,  which  it 
has  been  said  he  kept  from  a  very  early 
age,  be  given  to  the  world,  we  may  know 
more  exactly  what  company  he  kept  in 
Paris  and  London  before  the  Frencn  Re- 
volution. 

In  the  year  1792  appeared  "  The  Plea- 
sures of  Memory,"  and  a  notice  or  two  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  time,  will  show  that 
the  writer,  besides  presenting  himself  to 
the  public,  had  time  and  inclination  to 
wait  on  those  whom  Fame  had  already 
marked.  Li  1795,  his  epilogue  written 
for  Mrs.  Siddons  was  spoken  by  her  at  her 
benefit.  In  1798,  the  year  when  his  "  EpiB- 
tles  to  a  Friend"  was  published,  we  imd 
Madame  d'Arblay  writmg  to  her  sisteri 
Mrs.  Phillips : 

**  I  learned .  .  .  that  Mr.  Rogers,  anther  of  the 
*  Pleasures  of  Memory/  that  meet  sweet  poem,  hud 
ridden  round  the  laaes  about  oar  domam  to  view 
it,  and  stood— or  made  his  horse  stand — at  cor 
gate  a  considerable  time,  to  examine  onr  Camilla 
Cottage — a  name  I  am  sorry  to  find,  Charles,  or 
some  one,  had  spread  to  him ;  and  he  honored  all 
with  his  good  word." 

This  humor  for  pilgrimage^  however 
warped  or  influenced,  lived  in  Mr,  Rogers 
to  the  last  years  of  his  hfe.  His  mind 
(under  conditions)  was  to  the  last  open  to 
admii'c  and  appreciate,  and  this,  perhaps, 
was  one  main  secret  of  his  poetical  suc- 
cess. 

To  complete  our  notice  of  his  career  as 
a  poet,  it  may  be  told  that  the  "  Pleasures 
of  Memory"  was  followed  at  an  interval 
of  twenty  years  bv  his  "  Columbus,"  To 
this  succeeded  "  Jacqueline,"  which  ori- 
ginally appeared  togetlier  Tvith  Lord  By- 
ron's "  Lara"  (a  union  soon  followed  by  a 
separation),  "Human  Life,"  and  lastly 
"Italy."  Tlie  illustration  of  the  last- 
named  poem  was  the  last  task  for  the  pub- 
lic undertaken  by  the  author — a  task,  it  may 
be  added,  beyond  the  compass  of  any  one 
less  easy  in  fortunes,  since  the  production 
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of  that  volume  IS  said  to  have  cost  £10,000,  "mins  atid  the  vine."  The  gentler  ap- 
and  the  days  had  not  then  set  in  when  pearancesof  its  "fatal  beauty"  have  rarefy 
cheap  literature  on  the  one  hand,  had  been  been  more  gracefully  sung  than  by  Re- 
balanced by  a  luxury  in  typography  and  gers ;  and  though  his  pictures  mav  be 
engraving  undreamed  of  by  our  fathers,  undervalued  as  too  smooth  and  feeble  on 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  taste,  a  first  reading,  there  are  not  a  few  who, 
no  less  than  the  cost,  brought  to  bear  on  after  passing  the  Alps,  have  been  sur- 
this  volume,  in  which  some  of  the  most  prised,  like  ourselves,  to  find  how  their 
exquisite  designs  of  Turner  alternate  with  truth  of  traits  and  tones,  the  quiet  musical 
those  of  Stothart,  mark  a  period  in  the  harmony  of  some  single  line,  or  the  senti- 
history  of  English  book-illustration.  To  ment  of  the  entire  fragment,  calls  them  up 
this  day  Rogers'  "  Italy"  remains  without  again — as  femiliar  melodies  recalled  by  the 
a  peer.  sights  of  the  way. 

Setting  accessories  aside  for  the  moment,  Rogers  must  be  commemorated  as  one 
a  word  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  place  who,  for  more  than  half  a  century  past, 
of  Mr.  Rogers  among  modem  English  po-  has  figured  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Lon- 
ets.  His  poetry  is  select  rather  than  bril-  don  literary  society,  even  in  a  record  so 
liant.  He  produced  very  sparingly — he  immediate  as  this.  It  may  be  doubted 
polished  every  line  with  a  fiistidiousness  whether  any  poet,  even  in  the  Augustan 
fiital  to  vigor — and  seemed  so  little  equal  age  of  clubs  and  chocolate  houses,  ever 
to  the  labor  and  fatigue  attending  on  a  lived  so  much  in  the  eye  of  the  world  of 
sustained  flight,  that  two  of  his  poems  on  men  and  women  as  the  banker-bard  of  St. 
most  ambitious  subjects,  "The  Voya^^eof  James's  Place.  He  had  pitched  his  tent 
Columbus,"  and  "  Italy,"  were  given  forth  there  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  Ere 
to  the  world  in  the  form  of  fmgments.  that  period,  too,  he  had  pronounced  him^ 
His  "  Pleasures  of  Memory"  stand  midway  self  as  a  Liberal,  and  the  associate  of  Liber- 
betwixt  Goldsmith  and  CampbeU,  though  als,  in  a  manner  which  socially  cost  him 
not  on  the  level  of  either.  Measured  against  dear:  as  we  are  reminded  by  a  curions 
that  beautiful  poem  of  the  affections.  Cow-  entry  from  Dr.  Bumey's  "  Memoirs :" 
per's  ''Lines  on  Ins  Mother's  Picture,"  the  ,,^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Club.atwhich 
remmiscenccs  of  Mr.  Rogers  are  famt  The  Rogers;  put  up  by  Courtney  and  seconded  by  me, 
heart  ni  them  beats  langmdly,  though  the  was  baUoted  for,  and  blackballed  :  I  believe,  on 
music  is  "  tender  and  gravely  sweet."  The  account  of  his  politics.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no- 
symmetry  of  the  versification,  neverthe-  thing  else  against  him.  He  is  a  good  poet^ — has 
less,  has  installed  several  passages  among  a  renned  taste  in  all  the  arts— has  a  select  library 
our  stock  quotations.  There  arc  lines  and  ^^  authors  in  most  languages—has  very  fine  pio- 
cadences  in  "Jacqueline,"  slight  as  is  the  tures-very  fine  drawings-and  the  finest  colleo- 

.    ^. «i^*i.^   X         i.!.!*  A.  1^  •  tion  I  ever  saw  of  the  best  Etruscan  vases — and, 

structure  of  the  stoij-,  that  take  possession  moreover,  gives  the  best  dinners,  to  the  best  coml 

of  the  heart  through  the  ear— and  which  pany  of  men  of  talents  and  genius,  of  any  man  I 

by  all  who  are  not  exclusively  given  oyer  know,  and  with  the  best  wines,  liqueurs,  etc.    He 

to  the  modem  style  of  mystical  meaning  is  not  fond  of  talking  politics,  for  he  is  no  Jacobin- 

and  rugged  versification,  will  not  willingly  ewrag^— though  I  beneve  him  to  be  a  principled 

be  let  go.    Betwixt  the  indulgent  fondness  Republican,  and  therefore  in  high  favor  with  Mr. 

of  those  to  whom  these  things  are  already  ^^^  and  his  adherents.    But  Ee  is  never  obtro- 

it  r^^^oo«,.r^o  ^v^  «,^*«^,«r  «  «« JP  ♦!>« «««^  81^6 1  aud  ucither  shuns  nor  dislikes  a  man  for  b©- 

pleasures  of  memoir,"  and  the  recusant  j     ^^  ^  ^^^^^     jj^i^l  ^,^j  ^^  j^j^jf   ^ 

spirit  ol  a  younger  school,  too  apt  to  attest  in  fact,  he  is  much^teemed  by  many  persons  b* 

Its  vigor  and  audacity  by  imder\'alumg  longing  to  the  Government  and  about  the  Court 

those  who  have  preceded  it,  we  may  stand  His  books  of  prints  of  the  greatest  enptivers,  from 

ill  for  a  fair  judgment  of  these  poems.  But  the  greatest  masters,  in  history,  architecture,  and 

they  will  remain,  we   think,   for  future  antiquities,  are  of  the  first  class.  His  house  in  St 

critics  to  test  and  try,  and  fixture  lovers  ^^^^^^  ,P^?f »  looking  into  the  Green  Park,  is 

of  verse  to  love,  in  the  silver,  if  not  in  the  fji^lVvl".^^^ 

I'golden"  book  of  English  poetry.   Again,  J^^me^j^^^^^ 
in  the  "Italy"  of  Rogers  we  have  not  the 

Italy  of  those  passions,  "  sudden  and  last-       This  ostracism,  however,  was  soon  an- 

ing,"  which  Byron  sang — nor  the  Italy  of  nulled.     Only  a  few  years  after  the  above 

violent  words  and  painfully  inconclusive  amusing  note  was  made,  London  saw  that 

deeds,  which  has  been  so  sad  a  sight  to  outburstofLiberalismin  verse  which  gives 

more  modem  pilgrims — but  the  Italy  of  one  of  its  marking  glories  to  the  past  haL& 
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century.  That  was  a  golden  age  for  Whig 
society  when  Moore  sang  his  own  Irish 
Melodies  as  none  else  lias  ever  sung  them, 
to  the  delight  of  all  the  music-lovers  of 
London ;  and  there  was  Moore's  new  po- 
litical epigram,  or  satire,  to  chuckle  over 
at  Lord  Holland's  table — when  Byron  beat 
Walter  Scott's  North  Countrie  ballad-ro- 
mances out  of  the  field  by  his  Greek  tales 
of  crime  and  mysterj^ — and  was  not  unwil- 
ling to  allow  friends  or  enemies  in  comers 
to  add  that  last  spice  of  interest  to  the 
"  sweet  new  poem"  which  lay  in  ascribing 
its  origin  to  some  personal  adventure. 
How,  with  Moore  and  Byron,  Rogers,  as 
the  Amphitryon  and  dilettante  and  wit  of 
St.  James's  Place,  was  perpetually  mixed 
up  and  intimately  conversant,  the  pub- 
lished diaries  and  memoirs  of  the  two 
poets  have  already  told.  Tliat  such  com- 
pact of  unity  meant  no  compact  of  mutual 
Ibrbearance,  when  a  poignant  verse  could 
be  penned,  or  a  sliarp  speech  made,  or  a 
clever  note  written,  is  as  little  a  secret. 
It  must  have  been  worth  something  "  to 
have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight"  with 
two  such  comrades  as  Byron  and  Moore. 
But  when  Byron  left  England,  and  Moore 
wa.s  out  of  London,  there  was  "  the  Bard 
of  Memory"  from  morning  till  midnight 
in  public — giving  breakfasts,  duiing  out, 
afterwards  to  be  seen  at  the  Ancient  Con- 
certs or  the  Opera,  or  at  some  of  those 
gatherings  which  call  themselves  society 
in  tlie  small  great-houses  of  Babylon.  How 
nerves  and  thews  and  sinews  could  bear 
such  a  life  of  intellectual  disport — such  a 
ceaseless  flow  of  varying  society  as  that 
in  which  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  life  of 
Rogers  passed — seems  marvellous;  the 
wonder  being  doubled  to  all  familiar — and 
who  in  London  was  not  ? — with  his  fragile 
ap])earance.  Nor  were  society  and  enter- 
tainment by  him  taken  easily.  They  im- 
plied perpetual  effort,  perpetual  change,  a 
per])etual  call  on  the  spirits.  His  was  not 
a  mere  coterie  made  up  of  a  few  old  friends, 
among  whom  the  hour  could  steal  away 
without  much  excitement.  The  young 
poet  or  painter — the  freshly-arrived  Ame- 
rican traveller  —  the  new  actress  —  the 
beauty  of  the  season — were  all  to  be  found 
in  his  circle  as  they  rose  on  the  horizon, 
mixed  nn  with  old  acquaintances  and  es- 
tablished reputation  of  the  Holland-House 
set.  The  services  and  acts  of  kindness  of 
Rogers  to  those  whom  his  fancy  adopted 
were  many,  munificent,  and  secret.   In  his 


relations  with  artists  and  men  of  letters, 
however,  it  must  be  said  his  tastes  were 
somewhat  influenced  by  his  sympathies. 
He  must  be  commemorated  as  one  of  the 
first  English  connoisseurs  Avho  appreciated 
the  serene  and  delicate  sanctities  of  Fra 
JBecUo.  He  attached  himself  earnestly  to 
the  genius  of  Stothard,  at  a  time  when  a 
more  potent  and  more  technically  accom- 
plished arbiter  of  taste — Sir  George  Beau- 
mont— was  unable  to  relish  the  works  of 
the  painter  of  "  The  Canterbury  Pilgrim- 
age." 

But  as  years  wore  on,  his  fastidiousness 
became  somewhat  wayward,  and  his  pre- 
dilections balanced  by  antipathies  for 
which  no  reason  could  be  given.  His 
aftection  for  music  was  greater  than  his 
knowledge  of  it.  This  amounted  to  a 
gentle  dilettantism^  recalling  that  of  Gray, 
writing  canzonets  to  an  air  by  Geminiani, 
to  be  sung  by  Miss  Speed ;  and  stopping 
short  of  the  boldness,  romance,  and  dis- 
covery which  has  marked  the  art  since 
Beethoven  Avas  in  his  prime.  But  till  an 
accident  confined  him  to  his  chair,  Mr. 
Rogers  continued  to  be  an  attendant  at 
the  Opera,  the  Ancient  Concerts,  and, 
when  these  died  out,  at  the  Exeter  Hall 
Oratorios.  Till  a  verv  late  period,  he 
might  be  seen  at  midnight,  feebly  hurry- 
ing home  from  these  on  foot — ^no  matter 
what  the  weather — thinly  dressed,  and 
as  resentful  of  the  slightest  offer  of  attend- 
ance as  was  "the  Duke"  when  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  mount  his  horse.  The 
passion  for  pleasure  did  not  forsake  him 
till  a  very  late  period.  Only  a  few  years 
suice,  a  street  accident,  caused  by  this 
imprudent  manner  of  wandering  home 
alone,  sentenced  him  to  a  chair  for  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

A  trait  has  still  to  be  noted,  without 
which  no  sketch  of  Rogers,  as  a  man  of 
society,  could  be  complete.  Never  was 
host  less  exclusive  in  forming  hb  circle ; 
and  countless  are  the  acts  of  substantial 
kindness  which  unknown  and  unfriended 
persons  have  occasion  to  associate  with 
the  memorv  of  that  breakfast-table  in  that 
shaded  duiing-room  pleasantly  described 
by  Sydney  Smith,  as  "  a  place  of  darkness 
where  there  shall  be  gnashing  of  teeth.** 
Rogers  took  a  tender  and  indulgent  no- 
tice of  children,  rather  singular  m  a  wit 
and  a  bachelor.  But,  whether  as  balanc- 
ing accounts  against  the  myriad  merciful 
courtesies  which  lie  did,  or  whether  as  in- 
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voluntarily  venting  humors  which  could 
not  be  concealed,  the  author  of  "The 
Pleasures  of  Memory"  was  also  known 
and  noted  for  the  indulgence  of  a  "critical" 
spirit,  sometimes  passmg  the  bounds  of 
what  is  gracious  m  wit,  and  permissible 
in  reply.  He  would  conceive  an  antipathy 
to  look  or  gesture  in  an  inoffensive  person, 
and  pursue  the  party  with  an  active  dis- 
like, which  was  curious  in  proportion  as 
it  was  unreasonable.  He  was  aware  of 
his  own  propensity,  owned  it  without  mis- 
giving, and  accounted  for  it  in  a  manner 
as  ingenious  as  it  was  original.  "  When 
I  was  young,"  he  has  been  heard  to  say, 
"  I  found  that  no  one  would  listen  to  my 
civil  speeches,  because  I  had  a  very  small 
voice — so  I  began  to  say  ill-natured  things, 
and  then  people  began  to  attend  to  me !" 
The  habit  grew  with  time,  indulgence, 
and  the  considerate  politeness  of  a  young- 
er generation,  to  an  occasional  excess  of 
irritable  severity — of  which,  possibly,  the 
wit  of  St.  James's  Place  was  unaware; 
but  in  sketching  the  figure  of  Rogers  as  a 
man  long  conversant  with  London  society, 
the  keenness  of  his  tongue  could  be  no 
more  omitted  or  concealed  than  the  ex- 
traordinary pallor  of  his  complexion  could 
be  overlooked  by  the  painter  who  pro- 
fessed to  offer  a  record  of  his  expressive 
but  peculiar  head.  This,  by  the  way,  has 
been  done  with  striking  exactness,  though 

EL^rhaps  on  too  large  a  scale,  by  Mr.  S. 
aurence. 

The  following  memorandum  of  some 
bequests  made  by  Mr.  Rogers  to  the  Bri- 
tish Nation  is  from  another  source : 

The  "late  Mr.  Rogers"  (how strangely 
the  words  sound !)  was  fifty  years  in  col- 
lecting seventy  pictures.  Other  collectors 
(we  have  known  them)  have  had  the  sup- 
posed good  (rather  the  ill)  luck  to  find 
seventy  so-called  good  pictures  in  seven 
years.  Of  these  seventy  pictures  Mr. 
Rogers  has  left  three  to  the  nation. 
Nor  are  we  disposed  (his  bequest  was 
long  known)  to  quarrel  with  the  selection 
he  has  made.  He  has  given  us  the  best 
small  Titian  in  England — shall  we  say  the 
world?— the  far-famed  "Noli  me  Tan- 
gere."  In  making  this  bequest,  he  has 
given  us  the  picture  for  which  he  gave 
the  most.  Money,  therefore,  in  making 
his  bequest,  never  entered  into  his 
thoughts.  For  the  "NoU  mo  Tangere" 
he  gave,  at  Mr.  Champemowne's  sale,  | 


1000  guineas — a  very  large  sum  in  those 
times  (tive-and-thirty  years  j^o)  for  a 
small  Italian  picture.  For  a  Dutch  pic- 
ture, when  Plancus  was  king,  and  Peel 
and  Baring  were  collectors,  it  would  not 
have  been  much. 

We  have  spoken  as  yet  of  only  one  of 
Mr.  Rogers'  three  bequests  to  the  nation. 
The  Giorgione  (on  panel,  15  in.  by  11  in.) 
is  the  portrait  of  a  young  Knight,  called 
among  critics  "  Gaston  de  Foix."  .  Very 
fine  indeed  is  this  picture.  Knowing  men 
attribute  it  to  Raphael.  It  is  a  small  full- 
length  of  a  man  in  armor,  with  his  head 
bare,  and  his  face  seen  in  front.  The 
coloring  is  gorgeous — ^the  figure  and  ex- 
pression noble.  Mr.  Rogers  dehghted  to 
call  "attention  to  it ;  and  Mrs.  «iamieson 
has  described  it  Tvith  her  usual  accuracy 
and  point. 

Mr.  Rogers'  third  bequest  is  the  "  Head 
of  Our  Saviour  crowned  with  Thorns,"  by 
Guido,  so  exquisitely  engraved  in  the  line 
manner  by  WOHam  Sharp.  Mr.  Rogers 
obtained  this  picture  at  tne  sale  of  Ben- 
jamin West,  the  painter.  It  is  a  very  fine 
sketch.  West  was  fond  of  asserting 
(what  we  believe  to  be  true)  that  it  was 
pamted  "  in  one  day."  The  impasto  is  so 
thin  that  the  canvas  is  merely  covered. 
There  is  no  trace  of  retouching,  and  most 
unquestionably  there  is  no  varnish. 

A  lurking  wish  must  not  escape  some 
record  in  this  column.  We  could  have 
wished  that  Mr.  Rogers  had  left  the  na- 
tion the  far-famed  "Puck"  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Mr.  Rogers  acquired  it  at 
Boydell's  Shaksix?are  Gallery  sale  for  the 
insignificant  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas 
— the  sum,  Northcote  states,  that  Sir 
Joshua  received  for  it.  Nay,  he  might 
have  left  us  the  "  Strawberry  Girl"  of  the 
same  delightful  artist,  for  which  Lord 
Carysfort  paid  Sir  Joshua  fifty  pounds, 
and  Mr.  Rogers  obtained  at  something 
like  pawnbroker's  interest. 

But  to  other  matters.  The  "  last  Ar- 
gonaut of  classic  English  poetry,"  for  so 
Byron  in  his  better — ^not  m  his  bitter — 
moments  delighted  to  call  him,  chose  his 
grave  in  Ilonisey  churchyard,  in  the  Isl- 
mgton  environs  of  London.  We  remem- 
ber Homsey  church  ere  the  demon  of 
so-called  improvement  lessened  its  attrac- 
tions. There  lies  the  infant  daughter  of 
Thomas  Moore,  and  there  that  exqui- 
site song-writer  was  wont,  when  in  Lon- 
don, to  make  periodical  visits  to  the  grave 
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of  his  infant  daughter,  Barbara.  Tonth 
and  age  will  lie  together  in  the  same 
churchyard,  and  many  will  quit  Ilomsey 
hereafter  in  the  mood  of  UoUins  when 


quitting   Richmond   and   the    graye  of 
Thomson,  breathing  pathetically: 

"  In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lieB." 


<  *»■ 


From     OhAmber8*8    Jonrnal. 
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Tkuly,  Napoleon  ITT.  finds  employ- 
ment for  his  subjects  in  France  as  well  as 
in  the  Crimea,  thought  I,  when  lately 
throiidiiig  my  way  amongst  piles  of  build- 
ing materials,  and  the  wreck  of  dismantled 
houses,  in  search  of  a  favorite  haunt  of 
by-gone  days  in  the  fair  city  of  Paris. 
My  search  was  in  vain.  The  Cafe  de  la 
Regence,  that  for  more  than  a  century 
had  been  the  head-quarters  of  Parisian 
literature  and  chess-plajang,  had  fallen  be- 
fore the  modem  march  of  improvement, 
and  I  could  not  discover  even  the  spot 
upon  which  this  world-renowned  resort 
had  so  long  stood.  The  R6getice  was  es- 
tablished about  1718,  during  the  regency 
of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  derived  its  name.  It  imme- 
diately became,  and  till  nearly  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  continued  to 
be,  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  lead- 
ing French  literati  of  the  period.  The 
profligate  Due  de  Richelieu,  Marshal 
baxc,  the  two  Rousaeaus — Jean  BaptLste 
and  Jean  Jacques — Voltaire,  D'Alembert, 
Holbach,  Diderot,  Marmontel,  Grimm, 
are  but  a  few  of  the  celebrated  names 
that  frequented  its  large,  low-roofed, 
dhigy,  sand-bestrewn  salon.  Grimm  tells 
us  that  a  guard  used  to  mount  daily  at 
the  Regence,  to  prevent  the  mob  from 
breaking  the  windows,  so  eager  were 
they  to  see  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  attired 
in  his  fur-cap  and  flowhig  Armenian  robe. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  too,  when  in  Paris, 
was  a  constant  visitor  to  the  Regence, 
and  there,  in  all  probability,  acquired  the 
first  idea  of  his  entertaining  "  Morals  of 
Chess ;"  for  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  the  Regence  gradually  became 


more  of  a  chess  than  a  purely  literary 
resort. 

To  the  Utterat^irs  of  the  petit^maitre 
school  succeeded  the  stem  men  of  the 
Revolution.  Robespierre,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  change  of  fashion,  still  wore  hw- 
powder  and  ruflles,  played  chess  in  the 
Kegence  with  the  close-cropt,  shabby- 
looking  Fouch6.  Another  player  of  that 
period  was  the  young  sous-lieutenant  of 
artillery,  who  subsequently  astonished  the 
world  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  About 
this  time,  too,  arose — the  Regence  being 
their  fostering  alma  mater — the  great 
school  of  chess-players,  which  has  made 
France  so  celebrated  for  the  game.  Le- 
galle,  Philidor,  Boncourt,  Deschapelles, 
Mouret,  La  BourdonnaLs,  St.  Amant,  with 
a  host  of  other  less  renowned  celebrities, 
bring  the  series  down  to  almost  the  pre- 
sent day — all  now,  save  St.  Amant,  num- 
bered with  the  dead — ^the  very  hall,  that 
has  so  often  resounded  with  theur  Tictories, 
levelled  to  the  ground. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  Regenoe, 
when  it  had  a  IocaI  habitation  and  a 
name,  was  rich  in  traditionary  lore.  The 
tables  where  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  nsed 
to  sit,  were,  to  a  late  period,  known  by 
their  names.  I  have  drank  ooffee  at 
Jean  Jacques,  and  played  chess  on  Vrf- 
taire.  The  most  cherished  legend,  how- 
over,  was,  that  Robespierre,  who  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  chess,  granted  the  life 
of  a  youn^  royalist  to  a  lady,  the  lover  of 
the  proscribed,  who,  dressed  in  nude  at- 
tire, came  to  the  Regence  and  defeated 
the  sanguinary  dictator  at  his  favorite 
game.  We  would  gladly  believe  this  re- 
deeming trait  in  the  character  of  one  who 
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has  so  much  to  answer  for,  hut  the  story 
sounds  too  Hke  a  myth.  You  might 
mollify  tlie  heart  of  the  most  tigerly  dis- 
posed of  the  liuman  race  with  a  good 
dinner  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  Cloa  de 
Vbugeotj  but  you  can  not  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  the  mildest-mannered  man, 
or  annoy  his  amour  propre  in  a  greater 
degree,  than  by  giving  him  check-mate. 
Still,  as  the  relater  of  the  legend  said, 
"  let  us  hope  it  is  true." 

The  French  novelists  have  laid  many  of 
their  scenes  in  the  Regence,  and  the  com- 
pilers or  manufacturers  of  facetiaj  have 
found  it  a  fertile  soil  Of  the  latter,  there 
is  one  that  even  our  own  learned  Josephus 
Millerius,  of  >vitty  memory,  would  not 
have  been  sorry  to  record.  It  relates 
how  a  certain  man  frequented  the  Re- 
gence,  six  or  seven  hours  daily,  foK  more 
than  ten  years.  He  never  spoke  to  any 
one ;  and  when  asked  to  play,  invariably 
refused,  but  manifested  great  interest  in 
the  games  played  by  others.  One  day, 
at  length,  a  very  intricate  and  disputed 
question  arose  between  two  players.  The 
by-standers  were  appealed  to;  but  the 
opinions  on  each  side  were  equal.  The 
taciturn  man  was  called  in  as  umpire.  He 
hesitated,  stammered,  and,  when  pressed, 
acknowledged,  to  the  extreme  astonish- 
ment of  all,  that  he  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  game,  not  even  the  imtuitory 
moves.  "Why,  then,"  exclaimed  one, 
"do  you  waste  so  many  precious  years 
watching  a  game  you  can  take  no  possible 
interest  in?"  "I  am  a  married  man," 
was  the  quiet  reply,  "and  I  find  myself 
more  conibrtable  here  than  at  home  with 
my  wife." 

Deschapelles  was  probably  the  best, 
and  certainly  the  most  remarkable,  chess- 
player that  ever  entered  the  salon  of  the 
Cate  de  la  Regence.  He  was  naturally 
endowed  with  an  exclusively  peculiar 
talent  for  rapidly  acquiring  a  complete 
mastersliip  over  the  most  intricate  games 
of  skill.  At  trick-track,  a  very  difficult 
and  complicated  game,  somewhat  resem- 
bling backgammon,  he  was  unrivalled. 
Polish  draughts,  a  highly  scientific  game, 
little  inferior  to  chess,  he  mastered  in 
three  months,  beating  the  very  best 
players  of  the  day,  though  seven  or  eight 
years  is  generally  considered  a  fair  penod 
for  a  person  of  ordinary  abilities  to  be- 
come a  second  or  third  rate  player. 
More  extraordinary  still:  he  always  as- 
serted that  he  acquired  all  he  ever  Imew 


of  chess  in  four  days !  "  I  learned  the 
moves,"  he  used  to  say;  "played  with 
Bernard  [a  celebrated  playerj ;  lost  the 
first,  second,  and  third  day,  but  beat  him 
on  the  fourth ;  since  which  time  I  have 
neither  advanced  nor  receded.  Chess  to 
me  has  been,  and  is,  a  single  idea.  I  look 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  lefl ;  but  I 
simply  examine  the  position  before  me,  as 
I  would  that  of  two  hostile  armies,  and  I 
do  that  which  I  think  best  to  be  done." 
Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  manner  in 
which  this  preternatural  faculty  was  de- 
veloped. In  his  first  youth,  Deschapelles 
was  considered  to  be  a  person  of  rather 
inferior  abilities.  Joining,  however,  the 
army  of  the  Republic,  he  was  one  of  a 
small  body  of  French  hifantry  which  was 
charged  by  a  brigade  of  Prussian  cavalry: 
in  the  mel6e,  his  right  hand  was  shorn  off; 
a  sabre-cut  clove  his  skull,  and  another 
gashed  his  face  diagonally^from  brow  to 
chin.  This  was  not  all.  Tlie  whole  Prus- 
sian brigade  galloped  twice  over  his  man- 
gled body ;  once  in  the  onslaught,  and 
again  in  their  retreat.  Deschapelles  was 
subsequently  picked  up,  and  carried  off 
the  field,  his  head  presenting  a  ghastly 
mass  of  fractures.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  body,  he  ultimately  recovered ;  and 
to  his  death,  which  occurred  but  a  few 
years  since,  he  ever  attributed  his  unpar- 
alleled endowments,  as  regards  games  of 
skill,  to  the  boukversement  his  brain  re- 
ceived on  that  awful  occasion  I 

Great  men,  in  their  varied  walks  of  life, 
are  generally  modest ;  Deschapelles,  how- 
ever, was  an  exceiption  to  the  rule.  Yet 
his  assumption,  if^not  warranted,  was  at 
least  supported  by  his  merits ;  it  was  a 
sort  of  military  frankness,  rather  than 
gasconade.  He  was  as  proud,  and  talked 
as  much  of  his  success  m  growing  prize- 
melons  in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  as  he 
was  of  his  chess-victories  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  In  short,  it  seems  that  in  every 
thing  he  turned  his  mind  to  he  was  suc- 
cessful ;  and  so  much  were  the  Parisians 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  his  universal 
abilities,  that  the  Gauls — one  of  the  secret 
societies  of  1832 — had  seriously  proposed, 
in  the  event  of  a  forcible  change  of  go- 
vernment, to  create  M.  Deschapelles  mo- 
tator  of  France. 

Mouret,  chess-teacher  to  the  family  of 
Louis  Philippe,  was  one  of  the  most 
amusing  of  tne  later  frequenters  of  the 
Regence.  It  was  he  who,  shut  up  in  a 
drawer  barely  sufiicient  to  contain  a  good- 
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sized  cat,  for  many  years  conducted  the 
moves  of  the  celebrated,  but  improperly 
termed,  automaton  chess-player,  in  almost 
all  the  principal  towns  of  Europe.  Many 
were  the  amusing  anecdotes  he  used  to 
relate,  when  subsequently  revealing  the 
secrets  of  his  prison-house.  Though  the 
slightest  noise,  the  least  audible  intima- 
tion of  a  living  creature  beinfj  concealed 
in  the  chest  —  apparently  filled  ^vith 
wheels  and  other  mechanism,  upon  which 
the  automaton  played — would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  deception,  Mouret  never  lost 
his  presence  of  mind,  save  upon  one  occa- 
sion. It  happened  thus:  The  automaton 
was  exhibiting  in  the  caj)ital  of  one  of  the 
minor  German  principalities,  and,  as  usual, 
drawing  crowded  audiences.  A  professor 
of  legerdemain — every  body  is  a  professor 
now-a-days — who  was  perlbmiing  in  the 
same  place,  finding  his  occupation  gone 
through  the  superior  attractions  of  the 
wooden  chess-player,  determined  to  dis- 
cover and  expose  the  secret.  Aided  by 
his  long  professional  expenence  of  the  de- 
ceptive art,  he  soon  saw  through  the  trick, 
which  more  learned  persons  had  only  dis- 
tantly guessed  at ;  and,  assisted  by  an  ac- 
complice, raised  a  sudden  outcrj-  of  fire 
just  as  the  automaton  was  in  the  midst  of 
an  interesting  game.  The  noise  of  the 
alarmed  spectators  rushing  from  the  room, 
struck  a  momentary  panic  to  the  heart  of 
Mouret,  who,  believing  himself  about  to 
be  burned  alive,  struggled  so  violently  to 
release  himself  from  his  concealed  bond- 
age, that  he  rolled  the  automaton,  turban, 
cushion,  and  all,  over  on  the  floor.  Mael- 
zel,  the  visible  exhibitor,  instantly  flying 
to  the  rescue,  dropped  the  curtam;  but 
next  day  the  automaton  left  the  town,  and 
the  astute  conjurer  remained  master  of 
the  field. 

In  justice  to  chess,  it  must  be  added  of 
poor  Mouret,  the  most  amusing  of  story- 
tellers, that  he  was  the  only  first-(?lass 
chess-player  I  have  ever  met  with  who  ex- 
tinguished fine  abilities,  sacrificed  charac- 
ter^ and  destroyed  life,  by  over-indulgence 
in  strong  waters. 

But  I  have  wandered  too  long  among 
the  traditions  of  the  llegence.  Fatigued 
and  disappointed  by  my  fruitless  search 
after  the  building  itself,  I  made  my  way 
round  by  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  and 
seating  myself  in  a  peculiarly  comfortable 
arm-chair,  commenced  an  agreeable  flirta- 
tion with  a  glass  of  lemonade.  There,  while 
musing  ou  the  chess-paladins  of  the  past-, 


I  was  startled  by  an  appearance  which,  at 
first  glance,  I  took  to  be  a  spectre,  but 
immediately  after  recognized  as  one  of  the 
last  living  relics  of  the  olden  time.  It  was 
the  tall,  thin,  black-stocked,  frock-coated, 
buttoned-up,  linenless-looking,  grisly  old 
Pole,  with  the  unpronounceable  name,  who, 
for  many  years,  has  been  so  well  known  to 
the  habitues  of  the  Regence.  I  never 
met  with  any  one  who  coidd  spell  and 
pronounce  his  most  cacophonous  of  names; 
but  that  did  not  matter,  as  he  had  long 
held  the  titular  rank  of  colonel ;  while  the 
youngsters  of  the  Regence — ^behind  his 
back,  though,  be  it  said — ^gave  him  the 
sobriquet  of  Leipsic,  from  his  intermina- 
ble, and  not  always  very  well-relished,  ac- 
counts of  that  famous  battle. 

He  was  doing  the  flaneur  business  in 
grand  style,  when,  like  the  ancient  mari- 
ner, I  held  him  with  my  eye,  and,  to  keep 
up  the  nautical  allusion,  soon  brought  him 
to  anchor  in  the  chair  beside  me.  Our 
first  greetings  being  over,  wo  lamented 
the  decadence  of  chess  and  the  fall  of  the 
Regence ;  then  spoke  of  other  matters  of 
general  and  peculiar  uiterest.  As  I  sus- 
pected that  the  great  question  of  the  day, 
to  him  at  least,  related  to  dinner,  I  at 
once,  by  a  quiet  invitation,  set  his  mind 
at  rest  on  that  important  subject,  and 
then  inquired  where  the  Parisian  chess- 
players now  mustered, 

"  Some  of  them,"  he  replied,  are  aristos 
shut  up  in  clubs — a  vile  system,  excuse 
me,  though  borrowed  from  your  own 
country.  A  few  still  worship  Calssa,  the 
divine  goddess  of  chess,  in  a  cafe ;  come," 
he  continued,  "  let  me  introduce  you  to 
her  modern  temple." 

T  found  the  temple  of  Caissa,  as  my 
companion  rather  magniloquently  denom- 
inated it,  to  be,  in  spite  of  plate-glass, 
gilding,  and  marble-topped  tables,  little 
better  than  a  third-rate  cafe ;  and  saw,  as 
soon  as  I  entered,  that  the  fane  of  the 
goddess  was  desecrated  by  draughts  and 
(iominoes — the  games  of  boors  and  child- 
ren. The  Pole  hu-ited  me  to  play,  but  I 
declined ;  for  not  relishing  either  the  air  of 
the  place  or  the  tone  of  its  company,  I  had 
at  once  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  but 
a  few  minutes.  We  had  discussed  a  demi 
tas.9e  each,  and  were  about  to  depart-, 
when  a  young  soldier  entered  the  salon 
— a  Zouave  who  had  been  wounded  at 
the  Alma.  I  am  an  Englishman,  and,  of 
course  having  a  thorough  contempt  for 
enthusiasm,  detest  scenes  and  all  sudi  sort 
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of  things ;  still,  I  coiild  not  refrain  from 
fraternizing  with  the  brave  fellow,  from 
shaking  the  remaining  hand  of  one  who 
had  lost  the  other  fighting  beside  my  own 
countr^Tiien.  Then  the  filling  and  empty- 
ing of  glasses,  the  miiversal  rite  and  sym- 
bol of  fraternity,  had  to  be  duly  cele- 
brated. Did  we  not  drink  trmquer  toge- 
ther !  Did  I  not,  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
drink  a  whole  petit  verre  of  that,  to  me 
at  least,  horribly  offensive  compound — of- 
fensive to  the  olfactory  as  well  as  to  the 
gustatory  nerves — creme  d- absinthe/ 

The  entrance  of  the  soldier,  like  the 
breaking  of  a  potent  spell,  unloosed  a 
score  of  tongues.  Draught,  domino  and 
chess  players  threw  up  their  games,  to 
converse  on  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the 
war.  With  no  little  amount  of  vocifera- 
tion and  gesticulation,  the  movements  of 
the  alhed  armies  were  freely  criticised,  and 
approval  or  censure  loudlv  proclaimed  by 
the  wordy  disputants.  1  need  scarcely 
observe,  that  there  are  matters  connected 
with  the  war  humiliating  and  painful  to 
English  ears ;  with  true  1  rench  politeness, 
these  subjects  were  not  brought  forward 
in  my  presence.  But  as  the  hot  debate 
was  rapidly  leaduig  towards  that  unplea- 
sant direction,  the  wily  old  Pole  created  a 
diversion  by  exclaiming :  "  After  all,  gen- 
tlemen, war  is  but  chess,  and  chess  is 
war." 

"  What !"  shouted  the  Zouave,  with 
that  indescribable  emphasis  which  a  Pa- 
risian gamin  gives  to  the  simple  pronoun 
quoi. 

"  I  repeat,"  replied  the  colonel,  "  that 
the  principles  of  chess  and  war  are  the 
same,  and  in  chess  will  be  found  a  com- 
plete epitome  of  the  art  of  war.  For  in- 
stance, no  one  can  play  at  chess  without 
first  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious moves  which  distinguish  the  different 
pieces,  neither  can  a  general  command  an 
anny  who  is  ignorant  of  the  simple  evolu- 
tions of  a  pdoton.  How  can  a  man  handle 
a  number  of  reoriments  who  can  not  ma- 
noDu\Te  a  single  battalion  ?" 

"True,  true,"  chorused  a  number  of 
voices.  It  evidently  appeared  that  the 
Pole  had  mounted  liis  hobby ;  and  the 
audience,  forgetting  their  previous  de- 
bate, had  unanimouslv  detennined  that  he 
should  ride  it  for  their  amusement. 

"  When  opening  the  game,"  continued 
the  colonel,  "  we  mrect  our  moves  so  that 
no  one  of  our  pieces  or  pawns  can  neu- 
tralize the  effect  of  another ;  while,  at  the 


same  time,  we  place  them  where  they  can 
not  be  attacked  with  impunity,  and  in  the 
most  advantageous  position  for  assaulting 
the  enemy.  A  skillfiil  general  will  act  on 
a  sunilar  principle.  He  w*ill  select  the 
ground  most  favorable  for  the  action  of 
his  infantry  and  cavalry,  taking  care  that 
they  do  not  restrain  the  fire  of  his  artil- 
lery; and,  by  the  same  rule,  he  will  use 
all  the  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  deploying  his  forces  in  so  ad- 
vantageous a  manner.  At  chess,  this  can 
be  done  only  by  having  the  first  move. 
There  are  first  moves  also  hi  war.  The 
general  who  first  takes  the  field  acts  on 
the  offensive,  his  opponent  being  compelled 
to  act  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  attacked.  And,  as  in  chess,  it  is  no 
very  great  disadvantage  to  be  forced  to 
act  on  the  defensive ;  for,  in  the  course  of 
a  campaign,  the  attacking  army  will  be 
almost  sure  to  make  some  mistake,  which, 
if  promptly  taken  advantage  of  by  its  op- 
ponents, wDl  change  the  defense  to  an 
attack.  In  war,  as  in  chess,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  attack  than  to  defend. 
The  great  secret  of  success  in  chess  is 
foresight,  not  only  to  direct  your  own 
moves  towards  a  definite  object,  but  also 
to  penetrate  the  intentions  of  your  adver- 
sary. It  is  the  same  ui  war.  Your  enemy 
makes  a  certain  movement ;  it  is  for  you 
to  divine  his  motives  for  doing  so.  This 
is  absolutely  indispensable,  if  you  wish  to 
be  in  a  position  to  parry  successfully  his 
attacks.  A  small  disadvantage  in  chess, 
a  crowded  situation,  an  imsupported  piece, 
a  neglected  opportunity  of  castling,  and 
other  .apparent  trifles,  frequently  leads  to 
the  loss  of  the  game.  So  it  is  m  war:  the 
fate  of  arms  depends  upon  a  number  of 
minute  particulars  and  combinations.  We 
should  be  astonished  if  we  knew  the  very 
small  links  in  the  chain  of  circumstances 
which  have  lost  great  battles,  and  neutral- 
ized the  effects  of  glorious  campaigns.  But 
I  am  tiring  you,  my  children,  with  the 
garrulous  gossip  of  an  old  soldier  and 
chess-player." 

"  No,  no !"  was  vociferated  from  all 
parts  of  the  room.  "Proceed,  if  you 
please ;  we  are  all  attention." 

"  Well,  I  will  say  a  few  words  more.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that,  when  a  projected 
attack  at  chess  is  foiled  by  the  superior 
defenses  of  your  adversary,  it  should  bo 
immediately  abandoned,  and  your  men 
placed  in  another  position  of  attack,  or  on 
the  defensive.    In  war,  an  obstinate  per- 
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fiistcncc  ia  attack  has  been  fatal  to  the 
£wno  of  many  great  generals ;  tliey  lost 
tboir  men,  and  with  them  the  means  of 
forming  another  attack,  on  a  less  formida- 
ble j»o.sition,  and  even  the  power  of  mak- 
ing a  vigorons  defense.  A  great  general 
is  never  obstinate.  Napoleon  I.,  particu- 
larly in  liis  Italian  campaigns?,  was  the 
beau-ideal  of  a  chess-player.  The  art  of 
war,  as  exemplified  by  that  great  general, 
wliolly  consisted  in  the  proper  application 
of  three  combinations :  fi.rst,  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  lines  of  operation  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner,  either  for  attack  or 
defense ;  secondly,  the  skillful  concentra- 
tion of  hLs  forces,  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble activity,  on  the  weakest  or  most  im- 
portant point  of  the  enemy's  lines;  thirdly, 
the  simultaneous  employment  of  this  accu- 
mulated force  upon  the  position  against 
which  it  was  directed.  This  is  exactly 
the  correct  system  of  attack  at  chess.  The 
principles  of  defensive  operations  in  war 
and  chess  are  precisely  similar.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  principle,  that  the  basis  of 
a  ])lan  of  attack  should  form  the  best  pos- 
sible line  of  defense.  Tlus  fmidamental 
rule  can  never  be  violated  with  impimity ; 
for  nothing  is  more  embarrassing  than  a 
sudden  tnmsition  from  oftensive  to  defen- 
sive operations — Avhen  fiilse  moves,  or.  an 
unfortunate  oversight,  has  deranged  the 
plan  of  an  assault.  There  likewise  is  con- 
siderable analogy  between  the  abilities  re- 
quired to  form  a  great  general  and  a  skill- 
ful chess-player.  The  coimnander  of  an 
army  should  possess  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  general  priiici^)les  of  war,  which 
may  be  required  during  a  tedious  cam- 
paign, or  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of 
actual  conflict.  lie  must  plan,  arrange, 
and  conduct  preliminary  operations ;  act 
with  promptness  and  decision  in  cases  of 
emergency ;  judge  of  the  importance  of  a 
position,  or  the  strength  of  an  intrench- 
ment ;  discover,  from  the  slightest  indica- 
tions, the  designs  of  the  enemy,  while  he 


shrouds  his  own  in  impenetrable  objscurity ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  preside  with  un- 
shaken self-possession  over  the  shifting 
fortimes  of  a  tumultuous  battle-field.  A 
skillful  chess-player  requires  qualities  of  a 
similar  description.  To  a  periect  n\astery 
of  the  diflicult  art  of  selecting  and  occu- 
pying, with  the  utmost  rapidity,  a  com- 
manding position,  he  must  add  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  many  and  compli- 
cated varieties  of  stratagems  and  snares, 
which  he  is  alternately  called  upon  to  in- 
vent and  put  into  practice — to  see  through 
and  defeat. 

"All  great  generals  have  been  chess- 
players ;  and  it  Is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
traditions  of  both  the  East  and  the  West 
relate  that  chess  was  invented  during  a 
siege.  The  Hindoo  legend  states  that  it 
Wfis  invented  by  the  wife  of  Ravan,  King 
of  Ceylon,  in  order  to  amuse  him  with  an 
image  of  war,  while  his  metropolis  was  be- 
sieged byRamah,  uithe  second  age  of  the 
world.  The  Western  tradition,  however, 
is  more  feasible.  According  to  it,  the 
game  was  invented  by  Palamedes,  to 
amuse  the  Grecian  warriors  during  the 
ten  tedious  years  of  the  siege  of  Troy, 
Sinon,  it  is  said,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Greek  playere,  and  derived 
the  idea  of  the  wooden  horse,  with  "which 
he  finallv  check-mated  the  Trojans,  from 
the  knight  of  the  chess-board." 

This  awfid  climax  recalled  me  to  myself. 
I  had  begun  to  fancy  myself  in  the  R^- 
gence,  when,  startled  by  the  appearance 
of  that  wooden  horse,  I  looked  round  and 
saw  that  I  was  in  a  vulgar  cafb  without 
traditions  and  without  celebrities. 

Catching  the  old  soldier's  eye,  I  made 
a  significant  gesture,  implying  that' I  was 
going  to  dinner,  and  walked  out.  I  had 
gone  but  a  few  paces  ere  he  rejoined  me ; 
and  I  was  soon  nappy  to  find  that  neither 
his  appetite  nor  his  immense  fund  of  anec« 
dote  was  at  all  affected  by  his  lecture  on 
Chess  and  War. 
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Asia  Minor  has  been  in  many  respects 
so  lavishly  gifted  by  nature,  that  strangers 
passing  through  the  country,  enchanted 
by  the  beautiful  scenery,  and  excited  by 
the  clear  air  and  simny  skies,  feel  inclined 
to  believe  they  have  found  an  earthly 
paradise.  A  longer  residence  might  per- 
haps dispel  this  delusion ;  but  the  climate 
is  indeed  delightful ;  and  although  the 
midday  heat  ui  summer  is  for  too  great 
for  out-door  exercise,  the  mornings  and 
evenings  are  delicious,  and  a  plentifid  dew 
refreshes  the  parched  vegetation.  The 
cold  in  Avinter  is  extreme,  which  braces  the 
enervated  frame.  The  houses  are  so  badly 
built,  that  the  inhabitants  suffer  much  in 
the  cold  months ;  for  instance,  the  panes 
of  glass  are  let  into  the  frames  by  a  groove, 
witliout  a  morsel  of  putty,  thus  forming 
a  complete  trap  for  draughts,  besides  play- 
ing a  most  noisy  accompaniment  to  con- 
versation in  a  storm.  Then,  the  basement 
story  of  a  coimtry-house  has  seldom  any 
side-walls ;  the  upj)er  stories  are  raised  on 
pillars,  so  the  wmd  SAveeps  through  per- 
teetly  unchecked ;  and  the  flooring-planks 
arc  so  carelessly  laid  down,  that,  looking 
through  your  parlor-floor,  you  see  the 
servants  killing  and  plucking  fowls  for  to- 
morrow's dinner,  with  other  agreeable 
sights ;  and  if  you  try  to  lay  down  a  carpet, 
it  balloons  up,  till  walking  over  it  becomes 
quite  a  work  of  difficulty.  These  minor 
evils,  however,  could  be  easily  removed  by 
a  very  little  trouble;  and  house-rent  is  not 
high,  though  it  is  the  dearest  item  in  ex- 
penditure here.  The  constant  flres  make 
property  so  unsafe,  that,  in  towns,  the 
builder,  calculating  that  his  house  will  not 
last  more  than  six  years,  charges  you  for 
rent  a  sixth  portion  of  the  original  cost. 
As  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  wood 
and  plaster,  they  are  not  very  expensive. 
We  paid  £30  a  month  for  our  house  and 
bath ;  but  then  the  proprietor  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  money  by  the  bath-house, 
which  source  of  profit  was  lost  to  him 
dm-ing  our  residence,  and  added  conse- 
quently to  the  rent;  and  we  had  large 
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out-buildin^s  and  stabling — ^in  a  very  roin- 
ous  and  dilapidated  condition  certainly, 
but  still  they  were  there. 

The  great  evils  for  residents  to  struggle 
against,  are  the  country  fevers — some  of  a 
very  bad  kind,  but  the  most  usual  one  the 
common  intermittent  fever  and  ague, 
which  is  not  dangerous,  but  weakens  much, 
and  is  difficult  to  be  shaken  off,  even  after 
returning  to  England.  High  and  low, 
young  and  old,  are  all  equally  affected  by 
this  curse  of  the  country.  When  you  go 
into  the  bazaars,  you  see  a  great  bundle 
of  cloaks  heaving  in  a  comer,  and  are  told 
that  so  and  so  has  just  got  the  cold  fit  on ; 
you  turn  round,  and  see  a  poor  trader, 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  trembling  fingers, 
langiudly  collecting  his  goods — ^his  cold 
fit  is  just  over;  and  ho  is  going  home,  \iTlth 
parched  lips  and  burning  broAV,  to  toss 
through  the  next  few  weary  hours  of  fever. 
The  natives  peld  imresistingly  to  the  at- 
tacks of  their  enemy,  and  look  upon  every 
other  day  as  sacrificed  to  it  without  hope 
of  redemption :  they  know  it  will  disap- 
pear with  the  season  that  brings  it,  and 
scarcely  make  an  effort  to  stay  its  violence. 
Every  one  you  meet  has,  of  course,  a  difc 
ferent  idea  as  to  what  gives  you  fever :  if 
you  eat  peaches,  and  go  out  in  the  sun, 
you  are  sure  to  get  it ;  if  you  drink  cold 
water  before  walking,  you  are  equally  cer- 
tain of  a  fit ;  if  you  venture  to  touch  cai- 
mac — a  delicious  preparation  of  half-boiled 
cream,  made  into  cakes  a  little  thicker 
than  pancakes — ^there  is  no  hope  for  yon. 
Many  kinds  of  fruits  are  looked  upon  as 
"  lumps  of  fever."  If  you  venture  out 
when  the  dew  is  falling,  you  deserve  to  be 
laid  up.  This  last  rule  really  seems  to 
have  some  truth  in  it.  Sulphate  of  quinine 
is  an  unfailing  specific  for  common  ague, 
and  we  used  to  Keep  it  mixed  with  acid, 
in  quart-bottles,  for  all  who  chose  to  ap- 
ply for  it ;  but  it  is  an  expensive  medicine, 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  poor  people ;  and 
really  when  you  see  them  feeding  entirely 
on  unripe  fruit,  or  sleeping  in  the  open 
air  in  a  perfect  steam-Mth  of  dew,  you 
18 
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only  wonder  tboy  do  not  all  die,  instead 
of  l)oinnr  only  unwell.  The  eldest  child  of 
a  Greek,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  porter  at 
our  gate,  was  a  perfect  martyr  to  fever. 
8he  was  a  very  pretty  little  girl ;  and  we 
pioniised  to  try  to  cure  her  with  quinine, 
on  condition  she  attended  to  some  rules 
of  diet  during  the  process,  as  the  children 
were  all  constantly  eating  raw  cucumbers, 
pumpkins,  and  other  such  unwholesome 
viands.  For  some  days,  every  thing  went 
on  well ;  but  one  momuig  I  saw  her  in  the 
court,  ])residmg  at  a  feast  of  green  pome- 
granates, and  histantly  ran  out,  saying : 
'*Ah !  naughty  (xhullanie !" — a  name  equiv- 
alent to  our  Rose — "  you  know  you  were 
forbidden  to  eat  fruit  till  you  were  well." 
This  being  duly  translated  to  her,  the  little 
la<ly,  aged  about  ten,  rose  up,  and  with 
singular  grace  and  dignity  informed  me, 
in  the  liquid  tones  of  her  beautiful  Greek, 
"  That  she  would  not  Q'<itjruit  after  having 
been  forbi«lden  to  do  so,  but  every  one 
knew  that  pomegranates  were  not  included 
in  that  category ;  and,  in  fact,  the  lining 
membrane  of  green  ones  especially  was 
known  to  every  body  as  an  excellent  thing 
for  fever."  Certainly  people  here  do  eat 
pomegranates  in  every  stage  of  fever,  and 
the  inside  skin  being  very  bitter,  may  have 
some  good  effects;  but  I  wonder  what 
English  girl  of  that  age  would  have  been 
able  to  defend  herself  in  such  a  manner. 
The  children,  from  being  constantly  at 
liberty,  and  not  confmed  to  a  nursery  like 
ours,  are  all  precocious.  They  are  gene- 
rallv  pretty,  and  look  so  funny  dressed  up 
in  their  miniature  turbans  and  trauis,  that 
I  always  expected  them  to  begin  acting 
some  charade  or  i>lay.  Both  sexes  are 
driissed  exactly  alike  while  they  are  juve- 
nile. 

We  went  one  day  to  visit  the  pacha'g 
wife ;  and  her  son,  a  boy  about  twelve, 
left  the  room  at  once,  with  an  absurd  as- 
8umj)tion  of  manliness,  pretending  not  to 
see  his  mother's  visitors.  He  was  habit- 
ed, as  his  lather  might  have  been,  in  a  fez 
cap,  and  a  dark,  badly-litting  surtout  of 
English  cloth,  Avith  a  leather  belt.  All 
Turks  in  government  employment  must 
wear  this  dress,  which  looks  mean  and 
paltry  beside  their  own  flowing  native 
costume.  The  pacha's  wife  was  a  digni- 
lied,  middle-ngod  woman,  who  had  been 
handsome,  and  still  possessed  beautiful 
almond-shaped  dark  eyes.  Her  high-bred 
ease  of  manner  would  have  done  honor  to 
any  drawing-room,  and  completely  distin- 


guished her  from  the  chattering  crowd  of 
slaves  around.  When  asked  if  slic  was 
the  only  wife,  she  replied  in  a  very  stately 
maimer :  "  Yes,  my  husband  and  myself 
have  always  been  sufficient  to  each  otlier." 
I  am  sure  she  was  a  very  superior  woman, 
and  her  husband  was  a  wise  man.  The 
house  was  in  great  confusion ;  many  cu- 
rious-looking romided  hair-trunks,  with 
iron  bands,  were  lying  about,  ready  pack- 
ed, as  the  family  were  just  moving  down 
to  Stamboul ;  and  the  husband,  a  man  of 
l)rogress,  intended  going  on  board  a 
steamer,  shortly  expected  on  the  coast. 
ITio  women  had  never  seen  a  steamer, 
and  were  much  alanncd  at  the  prospect, 
and  much  relieved  to  hear  we  should  be 
there  also,  thinking  our  presence  a  kind 
of  guarantee  for  their  safety.  .We  did 
afterwards  meet  the  poor  things  on  board 
— at  least  we  saw  some  bundles  of  clothes 
stretched  on  the  deck,  lying  quite  motion- 
less— till  at  length  starting  mto  life,  the 
unfortunate  creatures  beneath,  tortured 
by  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  there  was  no 
escape  from,  ui  paroxysms  of  despair  hast- 
ily tore  off  the  muslin  bandages  which 
had  hitheito  concealed  their  faces  from 
the  gaze  of  the  unfaithful,  and  then,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  profanity  of  the  act 
they  had  been  guilty  ol^  sank  back  in  a 
state  of  utter  prostration,  and  were  one 
by  one  summarily  carried  down  stairs  to 
the  ladies'  cabin,  and  delivered  over  to 
all  the  unknown  miseries  of  sea-sickness. 

There  was  a  remarkably  lovely  child  in 
the  pacliii's  house,  with  the  most  purely 
blue  eyes  I  ever  saw  ;  but  the  Turks  do 
not  admire  blue  eyes — ^indeed,  are  very 
nmch  afraid  of  them,  believing  that  their 
possessors  have  the  power  of  casting  the 
''  Evil  Eve."  A  friend  of  ours  was  one 
day  standing  watchmg  some  poor  bullocks, 
yoked  to  a  load  of  wood  far  too  heavy  for 
them  to  move.  After  several  incfiectual 
attempts  to  make  them  stir,  the  driver 
turned  to  the  Englishman,  and  in  no 
measured  terms  begged  him  to  go  away 
instantly,  as  it  was  of  course  utterly  imr 
possible  for  the  bullocks  to  move,  when 
his  blue  eyes  were  transfixing  them.  If 
you  admire  a  child  in  "turkey,  ytm  are 
supposed  to  have  thrown  the  Evil  Eye  on 
it ;  and  the  nurse  will  most  probably  spit 
at  von,  to  avert  any  e\il  consequences 
to  lier  charge.  The  Turkish  domestic 
servants  are  nearly  all  slaves,  both  black 
and  white,  and  seem  very  comfortably  ofll 
Xo  doubt,  they  are  often  tyranniMd  over. 
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and  sometimes  harshly  treated ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  their  chains  appear  to  be  as 
light  as  the  chains  of  slavery  can  possibly 
be.  Even  after  death,  then*  identification 
with  tlie  family  continues.  When  walk- 
ing through  the  lovely  cemeteries,  you 
will  see  a  square  space  railed  off,  contain- 
ing j>erhaps  a  high  headstone,  with  a 
sculptured  turban  on  the  top,  indicating 
the  spot  where  sleeps  the  lord  of  a  house- 
hold ;  beside  it,  a  peaked  stone — perhaps 
two  or  throe — with  a  rose  on  it,  tells  you 
a  wife  lies  beneath  ;  some  smaller  stones 
round  will  probably  complete  the  family 
circle  ;  and  then  adjoining  will  be  a  tiny 
piece  of  ground,  also  inclosed,  with  an 
mscription  relating  that  here  lies  some 
fiiithful  Mustapha,  or  Ibrahun,  who  had 
been  in  the  family  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and 
was  laid  in  death,  as  he  had  lived,  close 
to  the  master  he  had  served  so  well. 

The  peasants  here  have  a  great  dread 
of  being  drawn  in  the  conscription  for  the 
army.  One  day,  when  we  were  visiting 
the  consul's  wife,  in  rushed  a  poor  woman 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  agitation,  followed 
by  a  grou])  of  sympathising  friends,  and 
dragging  along  her  unfortunate  son,  a 
puny,  sickly  lad,  who  had  just  been  drawn 
for  a  soldier,  lie  looked  about  fourteen, 
and  seemed  quite  scared  and  totally  im- 
manncd  by  the  fearful  prospect  opening 
before  him.  The  weepmg  mother  fran- 
tically implored  the  great  lady  to  take  her 
son  into  service  in  any  capacity  —  the 
servants  of  British  subjects  are  exempt  from 
the  conscription — ^vehemently  lamenting 
her  hard  fate,  and  pointing  by  turns  to  the 
youth  of  her  son,  his  great  delicacy,  his 
want  of  height,  and  above  all,  to  a  slight 
deformity  in  one  of  his  fingers;  any  of 
which  reasons  ought,  m  her  o])inion,  to  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  his  going  to  the  wars. 
All  the  women  chimed  in  in  cliorus ;  while 
the  young  candidate  for  martial  honors 
stood  behind,  sobbing  pit^ously,  and  cer- 
tainly looking  a  most  unfit  subject  to  aid 
in  upholding  the  glory  and  honor  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  It  really  seemed  a  hard 
case :  he  was  hLs  mother's  only  son  ;  and 
after  some  consideration,  her  heart  was 
set  at  rest  by  seeing  him  appointed  to  some 
nomhial  ])ost  about  the  children,  where 
I  often  afterwards  saw  him  looking  very 
happy.  The  soldiers  arc  generally  small, 
dark-complexioned,  wretchedly  poor  crea- 
tures, from  the  interior — very  different 
from  the  stately  Turk  of  the  cjipital. 
They  have  a  simplo,  good-natured  look, 


which  is  very  pleasing.  I  always  beard 
them  spoken  of  as  having  good  stuff  iq, 
them,  though  the  attempt  to  dress  them 
in  a  sort  of  European  uniform  makes 
them  feel  uncomfortable,  and  look  ridi- 
culous. 

On  going  into  the  town  one  day,  we 
went,  as  usual,  to  leave  our  horses  at  a 
very  decent  sort  of  hotel — as  things  go 
here — ^kept  by  an  Armenian  and  his  wile. 
They  had  a  i)retty  daughter,  whose  round 
good-tempered  face  had  often  attracted 
our  attention ;  and  as  by  this  time  we  were 
looked  upon  quite  as  old  residents  in  the 
country,  and  friends  of  the  house,  we 
were  taken  into  consultation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  proposal  which  had  just  been  re- 
ceived for  the  young  lady  from  a  Frank 
visitor — ^I  believe  Itsdian — ^who,  attracted 
solely  by  her  rosy  cheeks  and  dark  eyes 
— ^for  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  any 
language  intelligible  to  her — ^wished  to 
transplant  her  to  his  own  homd.  The 
mother  explained  the  whole  affair  to  us 
most  volubly,  and  the  daughter  listened 
with  frightened  looks,  and  seemed  alto- 
gether more  alarmed  than  flattered  at  the 
honor  done  her  by  the  Frank.  The  elder 
woman  seemed  to  have  settled  the  mat- 
ter in  the  most  sensible  possible  manner — 
quite  provokingly  so  to  my  ideas.  She  in- 
fonned  the  dismayed  and  eager  suitor, 
that,  "  many  foreigners  coming  here,  take 
a  fancy  to  our  daughters,  and  wish  to  have 
them  for  wives ;  but  then  they  go  away, 
and  forget  th^^ir  promised  brides.  Go 
back,  then,  stranger,  to  your  own  coun- 
try, and  remain  there  a  year ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  if  you  have  not  altered  your 
way  of  tliinking,  return  here,  and  I  will 
gladly  give  you  my  daughter."  After 
such  a  speech,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
added  or  suggested  by  us ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  botli  mother  and  daughter  wore 
deep  in  the  discussion  of  a  Turkish  dress, 
wliich  I  wanted  to  have  made,  and  appear- 
ed far  more  interested  in  the  details  of  colorfe 
and  trimming,  than  in  the  consideration 
of  the  poor  unbeliever's  offer  of  marriage. 
The  only  thing  that  puzzled  me  was  the 
£ict,  that  ui  this  country,  where  one  hears 
so  much  about  the  subjugation  of  women, 
no  one  seemed  to  think  of  referring  to  the 
paternal  parent  for  his  opinion.  The 
mother  held  forth  to  her  friends,  and  dis- 
cussed  minutely  her  own  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, without  pa^dng  the  smallest  attention 
to  the  melancholy,  and  decidedlv  hen- 
pecked man,  who  was  quietly  pursuing ' ' 
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daily  nvocations  in  the  house.  Certainly, 
tlie  ordinary  class  of  Franks  in  this  coiin- 
iry  are  calculated  to  give  the  natives  but 
a  poor  idea  of  European  society :  they  are 
usually  the  very  refuse  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope— men  who,  from  bad  conduct,  or 
some  unfortmiate  circumstances,  find  the 
homo-circle  closed  against  them,  and  come 
out  here  to  pick  up  a  living  as  they  best 
can.  From  the  talented  members  of  this 
class  springs  up  that  witty,  wicked,  and 
dangerous  man  called  a  dievalier  ctindus- 
trie. 

We  fell  in  with  a  brilliant  specimen  of 
this  genus,  who  made  his  debut  at  the  be- 
fore-mentioned hotel,  where  he  led  a  rol- 
licking, pleasant-enough  sort  of  life.    I 
scarcely  know  how  we  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  M.  Achille :  people  are  not 
particular  with  regard  to  introductions  so 
fiir  from  home ;  and  he  was  perfect  in  the 
art  of  suiting  himself  to  liis  company.    He 
spoke  both  French  and  Italian  so  well,  that 
1  knew  not  which  country  claimed  him 
for  her  son.     He  sang  exquisitely,  and 
possessed  a  power  of  sketching  I  have 
never  seen  equalled :  any  blank  piece  of 
paper  that  fell  in  his  way,  the  backs  of 
letters,  the  fly-leaves  of  books,  were  in- 
stantly   covered    with    fancifiil    designs, 
ruined  mosques,  and  Moorisli  palaces.    I 
still  possess  many  of  these  specimens,  all 
finished  wHith  a  delicacy  and  rapidity  that 
a])i>earcd  to  my  inexperienced  eyes  quite 
miraculous.    lie  soon  made  himself  noto- 
rious by  his  furious  and  .reckless  riding 
through  the  crowded  bazaars.    We  after- 
wards heard  that  when  pressed  for  the 
pa}Tuent  of  some  silver-mounted  pistols, 
scijuitars,  and  other  fiiicy  articles  he  had 
selected,  he  pointed  a  bright  stiletto  at 
the  startled  trader,  and  replied:  "That's 
the  only  payment  you'll  get  from  me !" 
lie  succeeded  in  borrowing  £10  from  my 
father,  and  gave  him,  at  the  same  time,  a 
little  gold-headed  cane,  which  he  said  "his 
lienor  was  pledged  to  redeem  at  all  hazards, 
as  it  was  engraved  with  the  arms  of  his 
family."     I  need  not  say  the  fimiily  arms 
are  still  in  the  possession  of  strangers.     It 
is  pleasant,   however,   to  find    that  the 
Turks  have  learned  to  distinguish  between 
the  English,  »anks,  and   others,  and  I 
have  felt  a  thrill  of  national  pride  at  hear- 
ing, "  On  the  word  of  an  Englishman  I" 
used  almost  as  a  solemn  oath  in  their  ba- 
zaars.    The  cliDdren  of  Englishmen  who 
have  married  Armenian  or  Greek  wives, 
are  very  interesting  specimens  of  human- 


ity. They  are  generally  pretty,  and  very 
quick  and  intelligent.  Indeed,  to  English 
people,  they  appear  remarkably  clever, 
from  the  extraordinary  number  of  Ian* 
guages  they  can  all  speak.  Their  nurses 
are  chiefly  Greek,  and  they,  of  course, 
talk  to  their  nurslings  in  their  own  beau- 
ful  language ;  daily  intercourse  with  the 
natives  around  instructs  them  in  Turkish ; 
the  father  speaks  to  them  in  English,  and 
the  mother  probably  in  Armenian  ;  eveTy 
visitor  teaches  them  French,  and  Italian 
is  learned  as  easily :  so  that  by  the  time 
our  children  at  home  begin  going  to 
school,  these  little  things  are  conversation- 
ally perfect  in  five  or  six  different  lan- 
guages, and  have  thus  already  mastered  a 
great  deal  of  that  knowledge  our  school- 
children toil  so  painfully  after,  and  so  sel- 
dom attain.  Another  characteristic  of 
this  class  that  struck  us,  was  the  wonder- 
fully large  appetite  they  are  generally 
blessed  with ;  fortunately,  the  necessaries 
of  life  are  cheap  out  here,  or  the  house- 
keeping-bills would  be  something  frightfiiL 
I  used  to  sit  in  silent  amazement,  watch- 
ing the  celerity  with  which  unmense  piles 
of  food  disappeared  down  the  tliroats  of 
pretty  piquant  girls,  who  had  certainly 
never  been  taught  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
act  of  catiiig.  We  were  much  amused 
once  by  the  naive  speech  of  a  young  lady 
who  was  dining  with  us.  There  were  two 
dishes  of  meat  on  the  table,  and  when 
asked  which  she  would  prefer,  she  replied, 
looking  alternately  at  each:  "PU  take 
some  of  both,  if  you  please,  sir." 

Some  of  these  families  have  passed 
through  most  stirring  and  exciting  scenes. 
I  am  sure  their  history  would  open  thrill- 
ing pages  of  romance  to  the  reader.  I  re- 
member two  girls  once  giving  me  a  de- 
scription of  a  morning  of  alarm  -l^y  had 
spent  some  time  before,  near  Constantino- 
ple. It  was  a  time  of  great  tumult ;  the 
town  was  almost  in  a  state  of  siege ;  the 
bands  of  lawless  Albanian  soldiers  were 
wandering  about,  recklessly  plundering 
whatever  they  could  lay  their  nands  cm. 
The  street  where  these  girls  lived  was 
almost  deserted ;  the  inhabitants  had  fled, 
shutting  up  their  houses — ^they  had  no 
ser\'ants — the  mother  was  very  ill,  confin- 
ed to  bed ;  the  father  was  compelled  to  go 
out,  leaving  these  two  girls  with  two  or 
three  little  children  alone  in  the  house. 
He  directed  them  to  keep  perfectly  qniet, 
shut  all  doors  and  windows,  and  by  that 
moans  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  escape 
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observation.  The  immediate 
hood  was  (juiet,  but  the  distant  soXids  of 
riot  sometimes  reached  them;  and  their 
suspense  becoming  at  last  intolerable, , 
they  went  to  the  top  of  the  house,  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  what  was  going  on.  The 
death-like  silence  of  the  street  was  for 
some  time  imbroken  ;  but  at  length  one  of 
the  much-dreaded  Albanians  appeared. 
The  sisters  watched  with  breathless  anxie- 
ty, and  saw  him  trying  the  different  doors, 
till,  finduig  one  close  to  them  that  yielded 


to  his  hand,  ho  entered ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments what  was  their  horror  and  despaiv 
to  see  him  come  out  of  a  window  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  walk  along  the  para- 
pet, apparently  looking  in  at  each  window 
m  succession,  as  if  to  sec  which  promised 
the  best  prospect  of  plunder.  It  was  a 
fearful  moment,  but  Providence  sliielded 
these  defenceless  children  from  harm,  for 
the  fierce  Albanian  passed  the  window  be- 
hind wliich  the  frightened  girls  were  cow- 
ering, without  looking  in. 


^ «   « ^ » 


ASSYRIA     AND     BABYLONIA. 


A  LECTURE  on  recent  discoveries  in  As- 
syria and  Babylonia  was  delivered  at 
Oxford  on  Wednesday  last,  by  Colonel 
Rawlinson,  C.B.,  to  an  audience  of  1600 
persons.  Colonel  Rawlinson,  after  apolo- 
gizing for  the  familiar  and  homely  manner 
in  which  he  was  about  to  address  so 
learned  an  <iudiencc,  proceeded  to  the  pro- 
gress of  cuneiform  discovery  from  the  be- 
gimiing  of  the  century  to  the  present  time, 
giving  a  gra})hic  account  of  his  own  ad- 
ventures in  procuring  copies  of  some  of 
the  chief  inscriptions.  He  showed  how 
the  Persian  tablets  had  been  deciphered 
by  means  of  an  alphabet  gained  from  cer- 
tsan  proper  names — ^how  from  them  it  had 
been  found  possible  to  read  the  Babylonian 
transcripts — and  how,  finally,  the  Scythic 
were  now  undergoing  investigation.  He 
traced  cuneiform  writing  up  to  the  Scyths, 
who  preceded  the  Semites  in  Babylonia, 
and  announced  the  discovery  that  all  the 
earlier  Babylonian  kings,  for  1000  years 
were  Scyths,  and  that  the  Semitic  language 
did  not  supersede  the  Scy  thic  in  Babylonia 
till  a  little  before  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Turning  to  the  history  of  the 
Me8oj)otamian  kingdoms,  he  passed  briefly 
in  review  the  three  periods  of  the  old  Baby- 
lonian empire  of  Nimrod,  which  extended 
fi-om  B.C.  2300  to  B.C.  12V0 ;  the  great 
Assyrian  empire,  which  lasted  from  B.C 
1270  to  B.C.  626 ;  and  the  later  Babylo- 


nian, which  began  B.C.  626,  and  ended  with 
the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  in  B.C. 
638.  lie  called  attention  especially  to  the 
points  where  the  monuments  confirmed  and 
elucidated  Scripture,  showing  that,  while 
in  the  first  period  there  was  but  a  single 
point  of  contact,  and  that  (questionable— 
the  identification  of  a  certam  Kedor  Ma- 
pula,  Kmg  of  Babylon,  who  calls  himself 
"  Ravager  of  Syria,"  with  the  Chederlao- 
mer  of  Genesis — in  the  second  period  and 
the  third,  the  ])oints  of  contact  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  coincidences  both  marked  and 
frequent.  These  he  traced  with  some  mi- 
nuteness, dwelling  especially  on  the  close 
agreement  of  an  account  given  by  Senna- 
cherib of  a  campaign  against  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  in  his  third  year,  w4th  the 
narrative  of  the  same  event  in  the  18th 
chapter  of  the  2d  book  of  Kings  (verses 
13  to  16),  and  on  the  recent  discovery  of 
Belshazzar's  name  at  Mugheir  (Ur  of  the 
Clialdees),  and  the  evidence  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Labynetus  or  Nabonadius,  asso- 
ciated by  him  in  the  empire  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign.  In  speaking  of 
the  time  of  Nebucha£iezzar  he  interwove 
a  most  interesting  aoooont  of  his  discover- 
ies during  the  autmnn  of  last  year,  in  the 
Bri»-i-Nimrud.  At  the  conolnsion  of  his 
lecture,  which  was  arolaudcd  very  warmly 
throughout.  Colonel  Rawlinson  called  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
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subject,  not  only  as  filling  up  a  great 
blank  in  history,  but  especially  as  confinn- 
irig  and  authenticating  the  liistorical  tnitli 
of  Scrii)ture,  which  many  persons  at  the 
present  day — ^more  perhaps  on  the  conti- 
nent than  in  England — were  seeking  to 


call  in  question.  Colonel  Rawlinson  sat 
down  amid  loud  cheers;  andthe  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  rose,  and  in  a  few  emphatic  worda 
thanked  him  in  the  name  of  all  present  foif 
his  able  and  interesting  lecture.  The 
semblage  then  dispersed. 


» * 


From     Colbnrn^i     Ntw     Monthly. 


MODERN     SONG- WRITERS. 


No  portion  of  English  literature  is  more 
<]t'S(Tving  the  attention  of  discerning  cri- 
tics than  our  ballad  poetry.     We  do  not 
refer  to  those  interminable  lyrics  which 
were  the  great  delight  of  our  ancestors, 
and  which  chronicled  the  deeds  of  heroes, 
or  the  loves  of  gallant  knights  and  ladyes 
tliire,  but  to  the  popular  songs  of  our  mo- 
dern writers,  which  enter  so  largely  into 
our  recreations,  and  which  engross,  per- 
haps imperceptibly,  so  extended    an  in- 
fluence on  the  public  mind.    At  the  pre- 
sent moment  there  are  from  thirty  to  forty 
trading    establisliments,    known    as    the 
music-i)ublishing    trade,    which     emj)loy 
a  vast  amoimt  of  capital,  and  devote  a 
ceaseless  energy,   in   the    i)ro<hiction   of 
lyric  compositions ;  they  give  employment 
to  many  hundred  engravers,  lithographers, 
artists,  stampers,  printers,  paper-makers, 
ifec,  in  addition  to  their  own  staff  of  clerks, 
warehousemen,  travellers,  shoj)men,  <fcc., 
S^o,    Indeed,  since  tlie  progress  of  musical 
education,  which  has  made  rapid  strides 
<luring  the  last  few  years,  no  branch  of 
trade  has  been  augmented  more  than  the 
one  to  which  we  refer.     The   drawing- 
rooms  of  few  of  the  middle  classes  are 
without  their  pianoforte,  and  to  be  able  to 
t;ing  is  considered  as  indispensable  an  ac- 
<*omj>lishment  as  to  be  able  to  dance.   Few 
will  be  found  to  deny  that  it  is  a  more  in- 
tellectual  one.     To  meet  this  extended 
deman<l,  the  immber  of  our  song-writers 
lias   proportionately  increased ;   and,   al- 
though Harry  Cornwall,  in  1832,  lamented 
that  "  Eughmd  was  singularly  barren  of 


song-Avriters,"  he  could  scarcely  at  this 
moment  make  the  same  complaint.  That 
amid  the  thousands  of  songs  that  are  an- 
nually published  but  few  will  survive  the 
year  that  gave  them  birth,  we  are  quite 
ready  to  admit ;  but  this  may  be  attribu- 
ted in  some  measure  to  the  slight  notice 
which  is  taken  of  our  song-writers  by  thoso 
who  control  the  literary  oracles  of  the 
day.  There  is  no  lash  for  the  pretender 
or  impostor,  but  little  stimulus  for  the  de- 
sei-ving.  Thus  any  scribbler  vAio  has  the 
facility  for  i*hpning,  and  is  fortunate 
enough  to  associate  himself  ^\nth  some 
popular  com])oser,  creeps  into  a  certain 
notoriety,  wiiich  he  mistakes  for  fiime,  and 
the  very  multiplication  of  his  name  obtains 
for  him  a  repute  with  the  public  which  he 
little  deserves.  A  catching  melody  is  the 
great  desideratum  ^vith  the  music-pub- 
lisher; the  words,  provided  there  is 
notliuig  in  them  that  can  shock  the  sensi- 
bility of  fastidious  mammas  and  prim 
schoolmistresses,  are  quite  a  secondary  con- 
sideratii>n.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
we  shall  never  considerably  increase  the 
number  of  our  national  song-writers  ;  but, 
the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied 


on 


that,  ami<l  this  mass,  we  have  many  lyries 
of  great  beauty,  and  which  deserve  to  1)8' 
separated  from  the  rubbish  among  which 
thev  are  embedded. 

We  su])pose  we  must  name  Mr. 
Bryan  Waller  I^roctor — "  Barry  Com- 
Avall" — as  the  head  of  the  living  English 
song-writers,  although  it  is  somewhat  sm- 
gular  that,  shortly  ^ter  he  made  the  re- 
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mark  which  we  have  quoted  above,  Mr. 
Thomas  Davis,  in  liis  "Essay  on  Irish 
Songs,"  wrote  of  him  :  "  Barry  Cornwall 
has  certainly  produced  a  volume  of  poems 
not  deficient  m  grace  and  vigor,  but  which 
are  scarcely  sonr/s^  though  he  calls  them 
so,  and  are  not  in  any  sense  national 
songs."  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true, 
although  BaiT^  Cornwall  has  written  many 
lyrics  which,  m  our  opinion,  come  strictly 
under  the  denomination  of  songs.  We 
shall  not  select  that  much-bequizzed  effu- 
sion, "  The  Sea,  the  Sea,  the  Open  Sea !" 
as  a  specimen  of  his  best  style,  although, 
thanks  to  the  music  of  the  Chevalier 
Neukomm,  it  obtained  a  world-wide 
popularitv;  but  surely  "The  Bloodhound," 
"The  Stonny  Petrel,"  "When  Friends 
Look  Dark  and  Cold,"  "  Sing— Who 
Sings,"  that  fine  bacchanalian  strain,  are 
equal  to  any  songs  in  the  language.  The 
test  that  most  of  Barry  Cornwall's  songs 
are  not  lyrical,  is  to  be  found  in  the  few 
that  have  obtained  musical  interpreters, 
compared  to  the  many  "  songs"  he  has 
written.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  mo- 
dern song-writer  is  Dr.  Charles  JMackay, 
although  there  is  too  much  class  politics 
in  many  of  his  lyrics.  His  songs,  "There 
is  room  enough  for  all,"  "  There's  a  good 
time  coming,"  appeal  more  to  the  piissions 
than  to  the  heart,  and  illustrate  a  certain 
phase  of  j)olitical  economy,  rather  than 
portray  any  national  sentiment.  Most  of 
his  sweetest  things  are  miniature  poems, 
and  not  songs ;  for  instance,  his  "  Xine 
Bathers,"  and  many  other  equally  delight- 
ful verses  scattered  through  his  "  voices" 
from  the  crowd  and  mountains.  An  oj)- 
portunity  has  recently  been  afforded  him 
of  doing  much  for  English  lyric  poetry — 
much  by  way  of  embellishment,  and  much 
that  was  calculated  to  retrieve  it  from  its 
present  neglect,  and  correct  the  public 
taste  respecting  it.  He  undertook  to  do 
for  our  Enj^lish  airs  what  Moore  and 
Bums  have  done  for  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
The  plan  he  has  adopted  is  that  chosen  by 
Moore,  to  write  entirely  new  verses  to  the 
old  airs  ;  but  we  question  if  Burns's  plan 
wouM  not  have  been  the  more  congenial  to 
public  taste,  and  answered  the  purpose 
better.  He  irai)roved  and  elaborated  the 
words  of  the  old  poets — with  what  suc- 
cess will  at  once  be  seen  by  the  following 
specimen.  The  old  song  of  "  Galla  Wa- 
ter," as  printed  in  Herd's  collection,  runs 
thus: 


**  Braw,  braw  lads  of  Galla  water, 

0  braw  lads  of  Oalla  water, 
I'll  kilt  my  coats  aboon  my  knee, 

And  follow  my  love  thro'  tho  water. 
Sae  fair  her  hair,  sac  brent  her  brow. 

Sac  bonny  blue  her  ecn  my  dearie, 
Sae  white  her  teeth,  sae  sweet  her  mou*, 

1  aften  kiss  her  till  I'm  wearie." 

Bums  modernized  the  song : 

"  There's  braw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 

That  wander  thro'  the  blooming  heather ; 
But  Yarrow's  braes,  nor  Ettrick  shaws. 

Can  match  the  lads  o^  Galla  water. 
Bat  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 

Above  them  a'  I  loo  him  better ; 
And  I'll  be  his  if  he'll  be  mine. 

The  bonnic  lad  o'  Galla  water." 

We  have  only  given  one  verse  of  each 
version  ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  although  the 
rhymes  in  Bunis'^s  version  are  not  a  whit 
better  than  in  the  original,  how  easy  it  is 
to  retain  the  sentiment  of  the  old  poet, 
while  the  song  is  purged  from  the  vulgar- 
ity so  offensive  to  modem  taste.  Burns's 
songs  of  "John  Anderson  my  Jo,"  "My 
love  is  like  a  red,  red  rose,"  "  Talk  not  of 
love,"  "  Green  grow  tlie  rashes  O,"  "  My 
heart's  in  the  Highlands,"  and  many  oth- 
ers, were  foimded  on  older  songs.  We  do 
not  think  we  shall  lose  our  old  favorite, 
"Sally  in  our  Alloy,"  in  Dr.  Mackay's 
new  song  to  the  same  melody ;  but  we  re- 
gret he  has  not  adopted  the  wiser  course 
of  presentmg  her  to  us  in  more  siutable 
attire. 

It  has  been  siiid  that  war,  wine,  and 
love,  were  the  only  subjects  for  song ;  but 
we  cannot  agree  m  this  ])roj position.  Tho 
stars,  the  streaias,  the  flowers — any  object 
that  is  redolent  of  beauty,  any  sentiment 
of  feeling  and  affection,  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
may  awake  the  minstrel  strain,  and  find 
an  echo  in  the  hmnan  heart.  It  was  left 
to  ]Mrs.  Hemans  to  originate  a  new  school 
of  lyric  composition,  and  nobly  has  she 
accomplished  her  task.  Selecting  the 
home-affections  for  her  themes,  and  still 
writing  with  melody  floating  in  her  mind, 
she  produced  a  large  number  of  lyrics, 
whicn,  wedded  to  appropriate  melodies, 
many  by  her  sister,  became  at  once  and 
for  ever  incorporated  among  tho  best 
specimens  of  lyrical  composition  of  which 
our  country  can  boast.  It  would  be  diflH- 
cult  to  name  single  specimens  where  all 
are  so  beautiful ;  bat  we  may  refer  to  the 
"  Songs  of  a  Guardian  Spirit,"  "  Songs  for 
Summer  Hours,"  the  "Songs  of  Captivity," 
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''  Lays  of  Many  Lands,"  etc.,  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  assertion. 

The  best  abused  of  our  recent  song- 
writers was  lliomas  Haynes  Bayly,  but 
how  few  have  excelled  him  in  flow  of 
versification,  pathos,  and  sentiment !  It 
was  Bayly's  misfortime  that  many  of  his 
worst  songs  became  the  most  ]>opiilar ; 
but  this  must  be  attributed  more  to  the 
false  taste  of  liis  audience  than  to  himself. 
Bayly  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life- 
time, as  most  of  our  writers  of  any  note 
still  write,  for  the  trade,  and  for  a  living, 
and  he  could  scarcely  have  obtained  tlie 
latter  if  he  had  reftised  to  succumb  to  the 
wishes  of  the  former.  "  Oh  no,  we  never 
mention  her,"  "  We  met,"  and  other  of 
his  poi)ular  songs,  were  trashy  enough, 
we  admit ;  but  who  will  deny  the  sterling 
merit  of  ''  The  Pilot,"  "  Isle  of  beauty, 
fare  thee  well !"  and  many  other  songs 
now  abnost  forgotten  by  the  public  ?  If 
we  admit  the  fancy,  tenderness  and  ex- 
l)ression  of  Moore  to  be  essential  qualifica- 
tions for  a  song-writer,  we  must  not  refuse 
a  high  meed  of  praise  to  Bayly.  It  is 
matter  of  regret  that  the  collected  edition 
of  his  songs  is  published  at  a  price  which 
places  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gen- 
eral reader  ;  were  it  not  so,  he  would  still 
find  admirers  among  the  lovers  of  lyric 
poetry.  Some  future  collector  will  yet  do 
justice  to  the  genius  of  Ifaynes  Bayly. 

There  is  another  song-writer  who  has 
earned  for  herself  an  extended  jK)pularity, 
and  whose  lyrics,  iu  the  simple  language 
of  passion,  often  devoid  of  ornament,  but 
never  untrue  to  nature,  come  home  to 
every  heart.  Addresse<l  to  the  people, 
they  have  been  smig  and  miderstood  by 
them,  and,  as  that  which  is  true  must  in- 
evitably be  universal,  they  have  found  a 
cheerful  welcome  in  higher  places,  Xeed 
we  name  Eliza  Cook  ?  We  believe  her 
writings  have  not  been  noticed  hi  those 
quarters  that  could  once  crush  or  make 
an  aspirant  for  j>oetic  fame — for  how  few 
like  Byron  would  have  nerve  enough  to 
beard  the  lion  hi  liis  den  ? — but  she  a})- 
pealed  directly  to  the  public,  and  has  olv 
tained  a  verdict  that  no  literary  malice  or 
unworthy  cliqueisra  can  set  aside.  Her 
songs  are  essentially  Englisli — witness  the 
"  Song  of  the  Haymakers,"  "  The  English- 
man," though  this  is  somewhat  eg(4istical, 
"  The  Old  Arm-Chair,"  "The  Farm-Gate," 
"Whiter  Tree,"  "Gipsy's  Tent,"  "I'm 
Afloat,"  and  a  hundred  others!  Even 
Barry  Cornwall  must  admit  that  we  are 


not  barren  of  songs,  if  we  are  "  barren  of 
song-WTiters."  There  is  another  circum- 
stance which  operates  strongly  against 
those  who  are  known  as  the  song-writers 
of  the  day.  The  stage,  the  best  medium 
of  introducing  songs  to  tlie  public,  is  en- 
tirely denied  them.  The  librettos  of  our 
operas  are  written  by  men  entirely  ignor- 
ant of  lyric  composition,  and  utterly  devoid 
of  poetic  feeling,  while  none  but  the  most 
talented  musicians  are  employed  in  setting 
their  horrible  trash  to  music.  Why  should 
there  not  be  a  combuiation  of  the  drama- 
tist and  the  lyrist  ?  We  should  then  have 
fewer  of  such  uimieanmg  lines  as 

"  When  hollow  hearts  shall  wear  a  mask 
'Twould  break  thine  own  to  see, 
In  such  a  moment  I'll  but  ask 
That  you'll  remember  me." 

We  could  answer  the  question,  but  it  is 
foreign  to  our  present  jmri>08e.  Tliis  we 
will  say,  that  a  union  of  i)oetry  and  musio 
is  a  desidenitum  that  has  long  been  denied 
to  the  admirers  of  English  opera,  and  that 
under  the  i)resent  system  we  see  no  chance 
of  the  wished- lor  consunmiation  being 
accomi)lished.  To  return.  Among  our 
best  song-writers  must  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Alaric  Watts,  although  we  hear  him  less 
frequently  than  we  ought  to  do  :  his 
charming  "  Lyrics  of  the  Heart"  have  re- 
vived an  interest  in  his  name,  and  we 
trust  he  has  not  himg  his  harp  upon  the 
willow.  Mr.  H.  F.  Chorley  has  wTitten 
some  charming  songs ;  among  others, 
"  The  Brave  Old  Oak ;"  and  so  has  Charles 
JefFerys — a  name  £imiliar  to  the  musical 
amateur  of  the  day.  His  song,  "  Oh  life 
is  a  river,"  is  a  noble  strain,  and  worthy 
of  a  ])lace  in  any  colkection.  Nor  must 
Mr.  William  Jones  and  his  numberleaa 
melodious  strains  be  forgotten,  Mr. 
Charles  Swabi,  of  Manchester,  has  en- 
riched our  lyric  stores  with  many  Bonn 
of  consideral>le  merit,  although  chiefly 
known  as  a  contributor  to  the  aimuala. 
He  has  recently  published  a  volume  en- 
titled "  English  Melodies,"  the  copyright 
of  which  has,  we  understand,  been  pur- 
chased by  one  of  the  leading  music  pub- 
lishers, for  the  puqwse  of  ])resenting  itll 
contents  to  the  public  in  a  musiciil  garb. 
The  most  prolific  song-writer  of  the  day 
— ^it  has  been  written  of  him  in  a  po])ular 
periodical  that  he  "supplies  reams  of 
songs  to  tbe  music  publisliers  weekly" — is 
unquestionably  Mr.  J.  E.  Cari>enter.  So 
many  of  his  exquisite  lyrics  have  graced 
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the  pages  of  the  Nexo  MontJdy  during  the 
last  few  years,  that  we  need  do  no  more 
than  chronicle  his  name  among  the  tune- 
ful of  his  brethren  alluded  to  in  this  paper. 
His  "  Child  and  the  Dewdrops,"  "  The 
Worth  of  Time,"  and  scores  of  others,  are 
strains  that  the  world  will  not  willingly 
let  die.  His  muse  seems  as  vigorous  as 
ever,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  a  num- 
ber of  his  best  songs  have  recently  been 
collected  and  published  in  a  cheaj)  form 
by  those  enterprismg  publishers  31essr8. 
Routledge  &  Co.,  who  have  also  iissued, 
in  a  neat  volume,  the  spirited  ballads  and 
other  lyrics  of  Mr.  Harrison  Auisworth,  a 
writer  who,  for  the  same  obvious  reasons, 
the  author  of  this  j)aper  is  precluded  from 
saying  more  about  in  this  place ;  though 
mention  must  be  made  of  "  Bomiy  Black 
Bess,"  "The  Gitanilla,"  "JoUy  Nose," 
and  "  My  Old  Complaint." 

Among  our  female  lyrists,  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford occupies  no  mean  position.  Mrs. 
Norton  and  her  sister,  Lady  Dufierin, 
have  contributed  much,  and  worthily,  to 
song-literature  ;  and  Mary  Howitt,  among 
much  beautiful  poetry,  has  given  us  a  few 
snatches  of  song.  A  few  of  our  modem 
authors,  as  if  wLsliing  to  be  inscribed  on 
the  roU,  have  occasionally  tlirown  oif  a 
song.  We  only  remember  one  bj'  Charles 
Dickens — the  "  Ivy  Green,"  but  it  is  good 
enough  to  make  us  wish  there  were  more. 
Some  of  Tennyson's  verses  have  been  set 
to  music,  and  so  partake  of  the  character 
of  a  song;  for  mstance,  his  sweet  lyric 
"  The  Queen  of  the  May ;"  but  he  has  not 
simplicity  enough  to  become  successful  as 
a  song-writer.  We  remember  some  ster- 
ling songs  by  Douglas  Jerrold.  No  man 
was  better  qualified  to  make  a  song-writer; 
if  he  had  turned  Ids  thoughts  that  way, 
he  would  have  written  those  quaint  com- 
pounds of  sentiment  and  epigram  whicli 
constitute  the  charm  and  completeness  of 
the  old  English  songs.  We  have  not 
earlier  mentioned  the  name  of  Tliomas 
Moore  in  our  random  thoughts  about 
modem  song-writers,  because  he  has  long 
suice  occupied  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  and  because  his  writings  were  even 
in  his  lifetune,  the  close  of  which  Was  em- 
bittered by  mental  and  bodily  suftering, 
incorporated  with  the  literature  not  of  his 
own  land  only,  but  of  every  land  where 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken  or  mider- 
stood.    We  believe  that,  notwithstanding 


the  beauty  of  his  longer  poems,  he  will 
live  by  his  songs,  and  thus  afford  another 
instance  of  the  importance  and  durability 
of  this  branch  of  literary  composition. 
We  are  now  necessarily  reminded  of  an- 
other name  rich  in  timeful  associations,  and 
worthy  of  the  bards  with  whom  it  will  be 
handed  do"WTi  to  posterity.  Samuel  Lover 
must  ever  take  high  rank  among  the 
writers  of  Green  Erin ;  rich  as  the  Emer- 
ald Isle  is  in  song-treasures,  she  can  boast 
of  nothing  finer,  although  they  have  been 
equalled,  than  the  "Angels'  Whisper" 
and  the  "Four-leaved  Shamrock."  In 
the  coinio  vein,  amongst  modem  song- 
writers, Lover  is,  pemaps,  unequalled. 
What  a  fine  boisterous  lilt,  yet  fiill  of 
heart-warm  affection,  is  "Rory  O'Mooro  I" 
How  natural  the  quiet  humor  of  "The 
Low-back'd  Car !"  Lover,  however,  haa 
ha^  full  justice  done  him,  and  lieartily 
does  he  deserve  to  wear  lus  laurels,  1^ 
indeed,  he  would  not  prefer  to  wear  a 
wreath  of  his  own  "  green  immortal  sham- 
rock." 

We  doubt  not  it  has  frequently  struck 
our  readers  as  something  surprising,  that 
among  the  hundreds  of  poetical  writers 
for  magazines  and  other  serials,  many  ex- 
hibiting great  talent,  they  seldom  meet 
with  the  same  names  on  the  title-pages  of 
the  published  music  of  the  day.  Barry 
Cornwall  has  explained  the  reason  very 
concisely.  "  A  song,"  he  says,  (adopting 
the  English  model  as  the  fit  one,)  "  may 
be  considered  as  the  expression  of  a  senti- 
ment, varying  according  to  the  humor  of 
the  poet.  It  should  be  fitted  for  music ; 
and,  in  fact,  should  become  better  for  the 
accompaniment  of  music ;  otherwise  it  can 
not  be  deemed,  essetUially^  a  song."  Now, 
take  ten  out  of  every  twelve  lyrics  that  you 
meet  with  scattered  over  our  periodical 
literature,  and,  if  you  have  an  ear  for 
music,  endeavor  to  sing  them  to  some 
well-lmown  melody  which  they  will  appa- 
rently fit ;  the  words  may  come  in,  but 
the  accent,  the  fall  of  the  musical  phrase, 
will  occur  in  the  wrong  place ;  and  even 
if  the  first  verse  should  go  smoothly,  the 
probability  is  that  the  second  or  third  will 
halt  most  lamely.  The  secret  of  success- 
ful song-writing  is  the  happy  combination 
of  a  fine  musical  ear  with  a  poetic  temper- 
ament. The  song-writer  need  not  be  a 
practical  musician,  but  it  will  assist  him 
wonderfully  if  he  bo  one. 
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A     GLANCE     AT      SICILY. 


Recent  events  seem  likely  to  attract  a 
larore  sliare  of  popular  attention  to  the 
beaiititul  island  of  Sicily,  once  the  garden 
and  the  granary  of  Rome,  now  an  oj>- 
pressed  and  neglected  appanage  of  tlie 
kingdom  of  Xaj)les.  Since  1759,  the  Hcej)- 
trc  of  Sicily  has  been  swayed  by  sovereigns 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  who  have  been  thus 
gra))hically  <loscribed  by  a  celebrated  au- 
thor: "As  the  Ctesars  had  shown  us  to 
Avhat  wickedness  the  moral  nature  of 
prnices  miiy  be  ])ervei*ted,  so,  in  this  tamily 
the  degradation  to  which  their  intellectual 
nature  can  be  reduced,  has  been  not  less  con- 
spicuously evinced."  Had  S(mthey  lived 
to  the  pro-^ent  time,  he  would  have  beheld 
a  pnnce  of  this  race,  whoso  ba<l  parts  main- 
tained so  politic  a  state  of  evil,  that  they 
would  not  allow  any  good  pait  to  inter- 
mingle with  them ;  and  whose  cluiracter 
was  as  infamous  for  moral  obliquity  as  con- 
temptible for  intellectual  incapacity. 

According:  to  the  statement  of  a  recent 
writer,  Xaples  has  experienced  no  fewer 
than  lhirtv-ei<jrht  revolutions.  Normans, 
French,  Germans,  and  Spaniards  have  all 
held  her  in  subjection.  She  has  endured 
the  extremes  of  ne^jlect  and  mis«:?overn- 
ment.  Her  native  nobility  have  been  in- 
sulted and  passed  over,  and  her  people 
gromul  down  to  the  dust,  by  feudal  ty- 
ranny and  excessive  taxation.  Thousands 
of  her  children,  too,  are  condenmed  to  a 
life  of  celibacy,  and  eat  the  }>read  of  idle- 
ness— drones  in  the  great  hive  of  humani- 
ty. What  wonder,  th(*n,  that  these  causes, 
operating  in  coml)ination  for  years  and 
centuries,  should  have  debased  and  en- 
feebled the  national  character,  imtil  what 
Lord  Nelson  wrote  of  Xaples,  in  1798,  is 
scarcely  exagirerated  in  1855.  "It  is  a 
country  of  fiddlers  and  ]K)ets,  whores  and 
scoundrels."  Such  is  the  monarch,  such 
is  the  ptM>])le,  who  dominate  over  the  beau- 
tiful islan<l  of  Sicily,  of  whose  inhabitants 
thev  onteitain  the  utmost  hatred  and 
jealousy. 

Many  indeed,  arc  the  faults  of  the  Sici- 


lians. ITiey  are  passionate,  indolent,  and 
voluptuous ;  but  they  are  brave,  and  loven 
of  freedom,  for  which  they  have  often  con- 
tended nobly ;  and  though  at  present  they 
arc  unarmed,  and  overawed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Neapolitan  troops,  they  fret  and 
chafe  under  the  yoke,  and  wait  but  en- 
couragement and  opportunity  to  throw  it 
from  their  shoulders.  Of  this  the  sove- 
reigns of  Naples  are  perfectly  aware,  and 
have  in  consi»quence  adopted  the  most 
stringent  and  barbarous  measures  to  re- 
press any  outbreak.  But  recently,  a  father 
and  son  were  executed,  solely  for  the  crime 
of  having  a  musket  in  their  house.  In  spite 
however,  of  this  severity,  the  Sicilians  Tnaxy 
yet  be  enabled  to  bum  their  fetters.  "We 
appear  to  be,  at  this  moment,  upon  the  eve 
of  a  European  war,  and  in  the  course  of 
events,  it  seems  highly  probable  tliat  the 
Sicilians  may  either  be  entirely  free,  and 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment, or  released  from  the  hated  Nea- 
politan yoke,  and  transferred  to  some 
j>ower  under  whose  sway  they  may  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  paternal  government, 
and  by  whom  the  magnificent  natural  re- 
sources of  their  island  may  be  fully  de- 
veloped. 

Since  1815,  one  circumstance  has  ope- 
rated most  unfavorably  for  the  Sicilians,  in 
repressing  all  their  etlbrts  for  freedom,  and 
ui  riveting  upon  their  necks  the  yoke  of 
arbirary  ])ower.  That  circumstance  has 
l)een  tiie  ])reponderance  of  Austria  in  the 
aflairs  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Although 
Austria,  enraged  by  defeat,  and  stimulated 
by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  exerted 
all  h(»r  resources  in  effecting  the  downfidl 
of  Bonaparte,  she  had  no  hesitation,  when 
that  object  was  cflected,  to  accept  a  share 
of  those  very  French  conquests  which  sbjB 
had  armed  to  restore.  At  the  Congrefls 
of  Vienna,  she  received  Venice,  with  all 
her  mainland  ])rovinces,  and  the  French 
conquests  in  the  (^revins,  in  addition  to 
Mantua  and  the  Milanese  which  she  had 
formerly  held ;  thus  obtaining  for  herself 
all,  and  more  than  all,  that  political  in- 
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flnence  over  the  Italian  peninsula  which 
the  Spanish  Bourbons  had  exercised  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
That  influence  has  uniformly  been  exer- 
cised for  evil,  for  the  suppression  of  every 
attempt  at  freedom,  for  the  strengthening 
and  continuance  of  despotic  power.  We 
shall  give  one  striking  instance  of  this,  ap- 
plicable to  Naples  diid  Sicily.  In  1820, 
the  Spanish  constitution,  a  very  free  sys- 
tem, was  demanded  from  the  King  of  Na- 
l»les,  and  was  solemnly  sworn  to  by  him 
and  the  Crown  Prince.  This,  however, 
displeased  Austria,  for  it  tended  towards 
freedom.  A  congress  was  therefore  held 
at  Laybach,  at  which  Ferdinand  was  pres- 
ent, and  from  which  he  issued  a  decree 
abolishing  the  very  constitution  to  which 
he  had  but  recently  sworn.  The  constitu- 
tional government  refused  to  submit,  and, 
in  1 821,  an  Austrian  anny  entered  Naples, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom, 
and  restored  the  ancient  despotism.  Tlius, 
tlie  Sicilians,  in  all  their  struggles  for  free- 
dom, have  had  to  contend,  not  merely  with 
Naples,  but  against  the  political  influence 
and  brute  force  of  the  empire  of  Austria — 
a  most  hopeless  and  unequal  contest. 

The  lair  island  of  Sicily  has  had  many 
masters — Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Romans, 
Saracens,  Normans,  French,  Germans  and 
Spaniards  have  all  held  her  in  thrall ;  but 
uuder  none  of  these  has  she  been  so  neg- 
lected and  misgoveme<l  as  under  her  pre- 
sent masters,  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  Not 
only  are  her  people  disarmed,  oppressed, 
find  heavily  taxed,  but  there  exist  almost 
no  roads  through  the  island ;  agriculture 
is  neglected,  or  pursued  upon  an  errone- 
ous and  exhaustive  system ;  the  mines  are 
unworked ;  and  foreign  energy  and  capital, 
which  might  remedy  these  evils,  are  rigor- 
ously and  sedulously  excluded.  Syracuse, 
which  was  once  fifteen  miles  in  circuit, 
and  contained  1,200,000  inhabitants,  has 
now  dwindled  into  a  town  having  but 
14,000,  and  the  whole  population  of  the 
Isle,  in  spite  of  its  extent,  its  glorious  cli- 
mate and  fertile  soil,  is  but  1,650,000. 

But  besides  the  tyranny  and  neglect  of 
Na])Ies,  there  are  many  internal  causes 
which  militate  against  the  well-being  of 
the  Sicilians,  and  impair  their  natural 
strength.  The  habits  and  social  constitu- 
tion of  the  people  would,  indeed,  almost 
require  to  be  reorganized  to  enable  them 
to  do  justice  to  themselves  and  to  the  fair 
island  on  which  Providence  has  placed  them. 
The  principal  internal  causes  to  which  we 


have  thus  alluded  as  inimical  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Sicily,  are  two  in  number — ^flrst, 
the  swann  of  idle  and  profligate  monks; 
and,  secondly,  the  very  great  number  of 
titled  persons  too  proud  and  indolent  to 
work.  There  are  about  70,000  ecclesiasti- 
cal persons,  1 7,000  of  whom  are  females. 
Many  of  the  secular  clergy  are  diligent 
and  useftil;  but  the  monks,  or  regular 
clergy,  40,000  in  number,  are  among  the 
most  idle  and  profligate  of  the  community. 
The  mere  statement  of  these  facts  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  reader  to  perceive,  at 
a  glance,  the  great  loss  of  material  pros- 
perity which  the  placing  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  non- 
productive class  must  inevitably  entail 
upon  the  state,  as  well  as  the  danger  to 
decency  and  morality  which  must  arise 
from  condemning  so  many  of  both  sexes 
to  a  life  of  celibacy.  In  Sicily  everj^body 
is  titled;  there  are  127  princes,  78  dukes, 
140  marquises,  and  of  counts,  barons  and 
chevaliers  a  number  too  great  for  any 
herald's  college  to  enumerate — all,  like 
the  monks,  great  consumers  and  non-pro- 
ducers. Improvement  is,  and  has  long 
been,  at  a  stand  still.  Agriculture  has  not 
advanced  a  step  for  centuries ;  there  are 
few  inns,  and  those  of  the  worst  sort,  and 
fewer  carriage  roads — the  transport  from 
village  to  village  being  accomplished  on 
the  backs  of  mules  and  donkies.  Even  in 
the  capital,  the  nobly-j)laced  Palermo,  but 
Uttle  has  been  done;  and  its  streets,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  arc  still  imlit  by 
gas.  The  population,  too,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  poor  and  miserable ;  over-awed 
and  oppressed  by  a  strong  military  force, 
and  impoverished  by  the  exactions,  forced 
from  them  for  the  support  of  their  ty- 
rants. 

The  administration  of  justice  at  Paler- 
mo is  as  great  a  mockery  as  at  Naples ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  to  a 
stranger  than  a  visit  to  the  vicaria,  or  hall 
of  justice,  and  to  the  prisons  hi  which  oft 
fenders  are  confined.  These  last  are  di^ 
mal  and  filthy  dens,  swarming  with  ver- 
min and  unfit  for  the  reception  of  the 
worst  of  our  species ;  but  as  the  govern- 
ment here  calculate  that  the  faster  prison- 
ers die  off  the  more  trouble  is  saved  to  jus- 
tice, they  are  considered  to  answer  their 
purpose  remarkably  well. 

In  Sicily,  the  date-palm,  the  cactus,  the 
vine,  aloe,  j)omegranate,  chestnut,  tama- 
rind, and  almost  every  fruit  and  vegetable 
known  in   Europe   flourish   luxuriantly, 
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aiicl  even  sugar-cane  is  susceptible  of  exten- 
sive cultivation — ^l->ut  roads,  and  the  energy 
to  make  them,  are  alike  wanting,  and  so 
will  remain  while  an  obstinate  and  bigoted 
government  jealously  excludes  all  foreign 
interference.  These  deficiencies  will,  there- 
fore, never  be  remedied  imder  the  rule  of 
the  Spanish  Bourbons ;  it  is  not  their  inte- 
rest ;  {IS  long  as  they  can  hood- wink  the 
people,  and  keep  them  unarmed  and 
apart,  from  the  difficulties  of  communica- 
tion, they  are  safe — no  longer.  Ignorance 
alone  woidd  be  blind  to  the  faults  and  fol- 
lies of  their  government ;  weakness  alone 
would  submit  to  their  sway ;  a  strong  and 
enlightened  nation  would  not  tolerate  it 
for  an  hour. 

The  following  remarks  by  a  recent  in- 
telligent traveller  in  Sicily,  Captain  Cha- 
mier,  tend  to  show  both  how  much  is  and 
has  been  neglected  by  the  Neapolitan  go- 
vernment, and  how  much  might  easily  be 
eftected  under  more  fiivorable  circum- 
stances and  a  milder  rule : 

"  Nature  has  been  prolific  of  her  bounties  in 
Sicily:  for  independent  of  the  fertility  of  this 
island  of  Geres,  there  are  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
iron,  lead,  and  copper ;  here  also  are  sulphur, , 


alum,  nitre,  vitriol,  quicksilver,  saltpetre,  and  fosBil 
salts.  What  would  not  a  fbw  millions  of  English 
capital  and  English  energy  extract  from  this  soil  I 
What  untold  treasures  sleep  undisturbed  in  this 
island  !  liut  the  Neapolitan  government  would, 
in  its  wisdom,  rather  allow  the  treasures  to  sleep 
for  ever,  than  by  admitting  English  companieB, 
run  the  chance  and  the  danger  of  another  sulphur 
question.  Even  the  yellow  and  transparent  am- 
her,  which  is  picked  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gair- 
etta,  and  all  tne  neighborhood  of  Etna,  is  the  re- 
sult of  individual  employment,  and  seems  to  be- 
long to  anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  beod^ 
ing  his  back  and  elonsrating  his  arms. 

*^  That  which  has  fallen  into  English  hands,  such 
as  the  Marsala  wine  trade,  has  amply  repaid  tlie 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  possessor.  Two 
thousand  and  fifty  tons  are  alone  exported  to  Bos- 
ton ;  and  it  is  mavellous  the  increase  and  improve- 
ment which  have  followed  Mr.  Ingham's  science 
and  activity.  With  this  exception,  everything 
seems  to  languish  and  linger  in  Sicily." 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  a  better  day 
may  soon  dawn,  for  tlic  Sicilians,  when, 
freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  and 
exulting  in  the  consciousness  of  liberty 
and  strength,  they  will  exert  every  energy 
to  overcome  that  ignorance,  to  encourage 
energy  and  onterpnse,  and  to  develop  tno 
dormant  resources  of  the  richest  and  feir- 
est  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 


LAS       CASAS. 


The  character  used  to  embellish  the 
present  number  of  our  journal,  was  Fray 
feartolme  de  las  Casas.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  lie  was  born  at  Seville  in  1474. 
Ilis  father  accompanied  Columbus  in  his 
first  vovaixe  to  the  New  World.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Salamanca. 
In  1498  he  completed  his  studies  in  law 
and  divinity,  and  in  1502  accompanied 
Oviedo,  in  the  most  brilliant  armada 
which  had  been  equippe<l  for  the  Western 
World.  He  was  the  lirst  person  conse- 
crated to  holy  orders  in  the  New  World; 
and  on  the  occupation  of  Cuba  by  the 
Spaniards,  Las  Casas  passed  over  to  (he 


Island.  His  mild  and  benevolent  teaching 
gained  him  great  influence  over  the  In- 
dians, and  enabled  him  greatly  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  conquered  rac«, 
for  which  he  was  honored  as  the  "  Pro- 
tector General  of  the  Indians."  His  life 
was  in  a  great  measure  devoted  to  the  in- 
struction and  benelit  of  the  natives,  which 
secured  to  him  their  lasting  gratitude  and 
affection.  He  made  five  voyages  to  the 
Now  World,  returning  each  time  to  pro- 
cure from  the  government  of  Spain  bene- 
fits and  ameliorations  from  the  erueltiefl 
inflicted  upon  the  Indians  by  the  colonists. 
Las  Casas  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Inr 
dias,''  which  occupied  his  leisure  for  thirty 
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years.  He  afterwards  wrote  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  the  Indias,  in 
which  he  sets  before  the  reader  the  mani- 
fold atrocities  committed  by  his  country- 
men in  diiferent  parts  of  the  New  World, 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  conquests.  It 
is  a  tale  of  woe.  Every  line  of  the  work 
may  be  said  to  be  written  in  blood. 

The  government  testified  their  sense  of 
the  signal  services  of  Las  Casas,  and  in 


1544,  though  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy,  he  assumed  new  duties,  and  em- 
barked for  the  fifth  and  last  time  to  the 
shores  of  America.  His  constitution,  na- 
turally excellent,  was  strengthened  by  a 
life  of  temperance  and  toil;  and  he  re- 
tained his  faculties  unimpaired  to  the  last. 
He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  July,  1566, 
at  the  great  age  of  ninety-two,  beloved, 
respected,  and  mourned. 
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HisToiiY  OP  TiiE  Reign  op  PHiLn>  the  Second, 
King  op  Spain.  By  W.  If,  Frescott,  Vols.  L 
and  IT.  Boston.  Phillips^  Sampson  &  Co. — Mr. 
Prescott  hju»  extracted  Irom  a  mass  of  docu- 
mentjiry  evidence,  digpersed  through  the  various 
librarii'S  of  J^.nropo,  msiterials  for  re-coDstructing,  in 
great  part,  the  history  of  Philip  the  Second.  The 
charjK'tor  of  that  monarcli,  which  has  fallen  as  often 
into  the  hands  of  the  romancLst  as  into  those  of  tho 
critii;,  19,  now  presented  fmrly  and  clearly.  We  arc 
not  yvt  ill  possession  of  tlie  ^^Titer's  summary  view, 
for  liis  work  is  unfinished,  but  the  story  of  Philip's 
life,  i'roni  his  birth  to  the  death  of  his  son,  suffices  to 
iiliLstrato  liis  liuman  qualities,  not  less  than  those 
<jualiri«  s  not  entirely  human,  which  he  imbiljed 
from  tiio  preachings  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church. 
1  le,  like  his  predecessor,  l^equeathed  a  memory  over 
whicli  libellers  and  eulogists  long  disputed;  ho  was 
parodied  and  idealized ;  and  inevitably  so,  because 
lie  contended  with  as  much  force  as  cruelty  against 
one  vast  party,  and  in  favor  of  another.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Papal  champion  should  be  aspersed 
as  the  l*rotestant  scourge. 

With  an  obvious  desire  to  arbitrate  between  the 
factions  of  history,  and  to  place  a  European  name 
as  far  from  libel  as  from  flattery,  Mr.  Prescott  has 
not  found  it  possible  to  introduce  many  softening 
tints  into  hLs  picture.  The  shadows  prcflomiuate : 
bigotrj',  inhumanity,  selfishness,  a  contempt  for  tho 
natural  aOections,  political  fiiithlessness,  and  an  Asia- 
tic indilferonco  to  human  sufTering.  Panegyrists  as- 
cribe to  him  tho  exaltation  of  Spain,  which  under 
his  govenimcnt  attained  her  height  of  glory ;  but 
lie  beijuoathed  an  empire  dimini&od,  divided,  cor- 
rupted, which  had  lost  at  once  its  prestige  and  its 
integrity.  Charles  tho  Fifth,  viewed  in  comparison 
witli  tliis  sombre  king,  present^}  a  more  astonisliing 
figure.  He  was  not  tho  ally  of  so  many  royal 
houses ;  ho  jiccredited  no  Duke  of  Alva  to  emulate 
a  Tartar  viceroy ;  ho  equipped  no  armada  to  ravage 
England,  but  he  ruled  his  immense  dominions  with 
vigor  and  \yo\\Qj ;  he  was  tho  virtual,  before  he  was 
the  titular  sole  soveralgii  of  Spain ;  he  gained  the 


German  crown;  his  generals  conquered  two  yast 
western  empires;  and  though,  in  rivalry  with  him, 
other  princes  n>se  to  prove  that  the  s^-ay  of  Europe 
was  in  future  to  be  divided,  Charles  stood  at  the  head 
of  tho  Catliolic  dynasties,  their  champion  against 
Sulyman  and  against  tho  Luthenui  Leagrue.  His 
successes  at  Muhlberg  and  Pavia  are,  indeed,  ba* 
lanced  1)y  his  failiu*o  at  Metz,  and  his  capitulation  at 
Passau.  "With  the  brilliance  of  his  earlier  career 
was  ignominiously  contrasted  his  relapse  into  super* 
stition  and  gluttony;  yet  tho  fifth  Charles  will  ever 
be  ranked  among  great  politicians  and  conquerom 
For  his  son,  a  similar,  but  nbt  an  equal  eminence  is 
to  be  claimed.  Ho  found  Spain  mighty,  and  left 
her  degraded  and  reduced.  Ue  lost  a  kingdom  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  a  navy  in  tho  Spanish  seai 
Spain,  after  his  death,  was  hurried  speedily  and 
violently  through  tho  stages  of  her  long  dedlne. 
"When  the  successor  of  Charles  acquired  his  throne^ 
lie  had  not,  like  Charles,  to  subjugate  Mexico  and 
Peru;  he  had  not  to  inspire  and  encourage  those 
desperate  warriors  who  plundered  for  Spanish  treft- 
Bures  the  riches  of  Zaeatecas  and  Potosi.  He  had 
not  to  fonn  the  army  which  conquered  at  Pavia;  he 
had  not  to  found  the  navy  which  rode  the  waters  oif 
the  East  and  West  ascendant  everywhere  except  in 
the  narrow  seas;  ho  had  not  to  teach  the  martial 
Ottoman  nation  that  there  existed  a  power  which 
could  repel  its  fury.  He  was  related,  by  bis  fint 
marriage,  to  Portugal,  and  by  his  second  to  England. 
In  Italy  his  Neapolitan,  Sicilian,  and  Lombard  tcni- 
tories  gave  him  an  influence  almost  supreme.  Cas- 
tile, Arragon,  and  Granada,  which,  when  his  father 
began  to  reign,  were  separate  and  dangerous  states, 
were  now  provinces  of  a  consolidated  empure. 

In  addition  to  theso  advantages,  Philip  ex\joyed 
otliere  in  tho  internal  condition  of  his  empire.    He 
was  a  Ceesar,  not  a  king  in  council.    The  dependen- 
cies of  Spain  were  governed  by  Spanish  viceroys;  ^4 
Spain  itself  the  power  of  the  nobles  was  extinctjv, ,' . 
tiie  laws  were  edict<i;  its  legislator  was  the  monardi  ^-' 
alone.    At  Yillalar  the  authority  of  the  Common! '     ji, 
hf^  disappeared.     Even  the  Netherlanda^  though 
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jealous  of  llioir  ancient  institutions,  "consented  to  by  tlio  autlior,  of  tho  sonp^  and  ballads  written  by 

Bupply  tli<?  neof.'Ssitit'H  of  the  crown  by  a  tax  larger  him  durinj?  tho  last  fUlcen  years.    They  arc  prcciaclj 

than  the  r«.'V<'nuos  of  America."  what  would  be  expected  of  this  favorite  liumorist—- 

Sui'li  was  thf  position  of  Philip  when  ho  ascended  sensible,  shrewd,  satirical,  and  full  of  life.    They 

tho  Spanish  thiMne.    Nevortheiesi^  lii.^  reign  was  arc  in  all  moods  but  the  serious,  and  relate  to  a  gfreat 

disiurl)cd  by  numerous  danj^crs,  and  markod  by  nu-  variety  of  Huhjc^cts.    They  have  ^cat  merit  as  satire, 

nuTous  dii<gracei>.    Parallel  with  ahr.o.st  its  entire  but  a  poor  claim  as  ixxjtrj'.     Mr.  Thackeray  i^  never 

cotin^o  is  traocfl  the  conflict  with  the  Nethorland**,  at  home  in  tiie  ideal,  and  there  happens  to  bo  poetry 

exa'*])oratod  by  hia  policy,  and  irro<"*oneileal»ly  alien-  nowhere  else.    Two  juvenile  works  are  also  sent  iu 

ntod  by  the  atrocities  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.     Philip  by  this  house,  of  superior  quality  in  their  way — "The 

avowed  as  his  leading'  princii)le  tlie  inviolability  and  Ma^rician'H  Show-bo?c,"  and  "Kit  Barn's  Adventure^" 

univcrsiility  of  the  Pajjal  power;  yet  he  was  so  un-  tho  humor  and  tho  illustrations  of  which  will  be 

fortunate  a(  the  very  commenoem'^nt  of  his  roijrn,  jis  quifo  enough  to  make  them  iK)piUar  with  jx^ung 

to  cn'^a'^c  in  a  war  with  the  Pope,  who,  though  his  readers. 

tcn.i.oral  IV.iv  s  wore  routed  in  oviTy  c.pnsc.iici.t,  jj^,,^^    jf^^.,,,.  buotokrs  'have  recently  issued 

wa.sst,ll  iil.l^  to  l.nnj;  tho  Spanish  coin.uana.-r  upon  ,„.„  „„„„,„„,,      ^  y,„,^^  of  ftction-" ir.iii.pton 

Ua  knocs.,  .umK  for  forpm-mss,  ai4  c>o..fes..mg  an  ji^j^^s  bv  "Caleb  Starbuck."  and  "Lanmoro   hv 

act  of  treason  a}rmtL4  the  (.lumh                ,  Mrs.' i)orr.""   The  former  w  nn  elective  perforniiiw, 


Thus,  t  h,.u..'l .  aiceossh.l  m  a  m.htarv  p.  ,mt  of  viow,    f^^^^^^y  ,„  ,^.,^_  .^ „„•„,  „„j  „,,j„,.^,  j,,  4^^  cvolutioil 


the  ni.-.Knui.-.-nt  palaoo  of  the  Kscurial.  „(.  „,,.  ^,,j^^,„  ^f.        ..j..^,'  f^.,.,;      that  the  rea.lw  be- 

Mr.  PivseotH  h.sU)]7  has  bc-en  Nvnlten  in  pood    .^^^^  d^^j.^.  intLv.sted  in  tl...™,  and  is  iiutructeU 


merit 
policv,  and  of  his  family  life,  requin-d  to  l)e  illuiitratcd 

bv  new  evid..'nco;  but  this  evider.ce  lay  m  public  Messrs.  Stringer  &  Towxsexd  are  ipsuing  a  very 
and  private  collections  of  ancient  diite.  involved  with  line  uniform  efhiion  of  the  novels  of  J.  Feuimoro  Coop- 
masses  of  irrelevant  annals,  and  it  ^\'as  a  work  of  cr.  This  is  a  great  service  to  tho  literary  cluiracter 
great  labor  to  extract  and  arrange  it.  All  tiiis  ix)r-  of  the  country,  as  well  as  an  unspcak;a)le  Ixwii  to 
tion  of  his  task  Mr.  Preseott  luis  completed  with  as  readers  of  tasto  and  feeling.  Slowly  but  sun^ly  tho 
much  ingenuity  as  diligence.  But— and  every  one  public  veniict  has  como  to  staTnp  the  name  of  Cooihjt 
knows  this— he  is  more  than  a  superior  coisipiler.  as  the  highest  in  our  antials  of  genius,  ami  to  plaee  Lis 
Ho  has  a  style  of  his  ow!i,  and  it  i^  a  vi-orou^.  works  among  the  great  achievemenis  of  art  which 
pointed,  ami  picturial  style,  exactly  suited  to  a  his-  have  the  pledge  of  immortaUty.  We  are  not  sur- 
torianof  the  highest  class.  prisixl  to  see  that  new  and  better  editions  of  these 
The  reader  wiio  may  be  tempted  to  s[udy,  in  this  w<»rk8  are  continually  called  for,  and  that  time  adds 
masterly  narrativo,  the  history  of  Philij)  the  »Secontl,  only  attraction  to  them. 

has  probablv  studied  other  8ubje<!ts  iu  other  of  Mr.        o  .„.,.  i,  -n-.^^-.^-o  c-r^rr-^  CvU  o«t,^i«  o«.i  ««• 
Presiotfs  works.    Therefore,  he  does  not  want  to     ,  ^»Al.s^  Duatmng  Stidies,  for  schools  and  acar 
knowwhat  Mr.  Pr...coit's  general  manner  is:  it  will    ^^■^'""^^^'   contaiuuig   heoxls.    ligures,   animal^   la^^^^^^^ 
content  him  to  learn  th.it  the  hiory  of  Phihpc.nfiins    ;:j;i"''V:;;'''  "'^^'^■^-    An  admirable  book,   ^.bcbaua, 
n«  much  grapliic  imtter,  cok.rs  as  bri^lit.  ain-edoics    "  ^  ■"'^''*'^^^''*}' 

jLs  plea.':uit.  riiii -ism  as  sound,  his!.)rie:il  vi-ws  as        sik  Oeorge  Ballujpdl,  M.D.,  professor  of  military 

.-r.rgery  iu  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  died  fiud- 
dordy  last  week,  at  his  coimtry  residence  in  Perth- 
si  lire.  TTe  had  occujiicd  the  chair  for  thirty  year«, 
and  until  tlie  rei*ent  institution  of  a  similar  class  at 
l)ublin  bv  Sir  P.  frainptoii.  Edinburgh  was  the  onlv 

41    i\' •*•        Vtx- vii  -  .j^,.o    .  r  .,,  I-,.  I .  I •  .  r,, .  vj     s<ho<.)l  where  s;>cci.u  It.ctnrvs  on  nuhtary  punren* 
tin*  An  ritin«rs(»f  \\  alter  ►'^ava.;'' l.^Tid-r.  i'\  (.u».rge>.  .  ,.•   , .  •         i    it  / 

ir-n  - 1  ••  ^r  n,  .  .,  „  ^«,,ot   ■  .  ...,» ,  r  ti !.  ♦?,. .  t    .        ^^■*-^'''*  K'ven.     Sir  dedru'c  was  m  early  hfo  surgeon  to 
llillarvl    ot  l5o.,lMn.  segregal.-^  .^miie  ot  li.e  lui.'..t  fj.e-    ,.  ,,  ...^,  _^ ., ,      i,.r. ,  .,  ,,•    ..  n„fit„^  ^r  fi:i:*.«. 


broa  I  and  luminous,  as  tho  storj'  t>f  t'erdlniUid  and 
J  Rubella.  It  Li  tho  lx)ok  to  sustain  a  repulatioii — and 
to  hicrearfe  it. 

Me--TS.TiCKN<^?.  ^'  Vir.Li)  have  a'M-^d  to  their  r-liolce 
li>t  S(»ino  vorv  altra.tiv<'  wurk-:    '•Sel..'.ti-;:->  fhvn 


thf»  :;:id  re;jiment.     I3e-id.'S  his  *'  Outhnes of  ililitary 
^ ^  ^  ^^  ^^         ,.,..,       ,       Surgorv,"  t!io  toxt-b(K>k  ft>r  his  clas=s  ho  has  made 

xuv  \"'*;*""' '^' '''"'J"';^  '^^  S'rversd  contributions  to  tho  literatmx;  of  his  profes- 

meanui»r,    .ost  iiianlv  and  liijer.tl  m  t'Ue.  ana  e\qui-      .  .  ,,    ..^.  ^.  ^,     ,^.  **i_ 


cimen<<of  vigorous  Saxun  to  be  Riuiid  ill  till' lan>;-,i:ij;e.    ,,  ^         ».  *i     .     *.i      i    <•     i-      i        it  j 

The  volumcij  <.omp>...a  of  ..i.to.i..-..,  w..i^!,.v  with    ^'"""Y'    '^-T^"'''^  '^i'"  '  r!  '''f ^  K  l""^  '^ 


iv/iJ  r   "  ^..N.  \f «  \f\,."ff     'vu  ,/«•  r    L.T-  .*    ^^''13  a  man  highlv  esteemid  bv  the  profession,  and 
Uitehie,  fnnnoriy  ^Ii-s._Mowat_t._    ili.y  ^^cr.'  ikt-.u-  jS    •  i,m:;.i.„,„i*s^i.^i  Jrxtr.. 


«n    I    L"    ♦^  4«     o,r.'.,\    ,,'  1  ^^l  .-;.  ,,,i„.i..  oi,-/.«  valued  as  a  teacher  in  the  Edinburgh  Sdiool  of  Mc- 

ally  known  to  t;.*  a^un'T,  and  led  i-uiijulany  ad\en-  i*  .•    , 

turous  and  nmniti*'  lives.    The  na.rrativt-  is  designed  "*^''^*-^* 

to  show  so'.n  •  of  the  olements  of  exeilement  which        Atti:xtio\  has  been  called  to  the  indigent  circum- 

mako  up  tb.e  l!fi.'  of  the  avtor.     lis  e.i.>y  style  and  stances  of  a  writer  who  has  some  claim  on  ]iubltc 

romantic  del. ills  l)')th  make  it  readabK».     *•  Ballads  sympathy  for  hi.s  la>)or3  in  tho  cause  of  education — 

by  William  Makei>caco  Thackeray''  is  a  collection,  Mr.  Joseph  Guy,  author  of  the  '*£lcmenta  of  Astzo- 
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nomy,"  "  Gcop^aphy,"  and  about  twenty  otiier  class- 1  Mrs.  Oaskell,  of  Manchester,  has  underUikon  to 
books,  well  known  to  teachers  and  pupUf.  The  !  write  the  "Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte"  (autlior  of  "Jane 
case,  as  represented  ui  a  public  advertisement,  i«  one  j  Eyro,")  having  been  requested  to  do  so  by  both  fa- 
which  seems  to  doscr\'e  the  assistance  of  Govern-  ther  and  husband, 
ment  when  there  are  any  funds  available  for  such  an 


object. 


Mb.  I^ardncr,  assistant  librarian  of  iho  British  Mu- 
I  scum,  has  ]at(^Iy  been  in  80  excitable  a  stato  as  to 


"We  hear  from  Paria  that  the  Emperor  of  the  j  make  it  neces^iry  that  some  one  should  nlways  be 
French  intonda  to  oflcr  a  prize  of  20,000  francs  ;  with  hiin.  AVhily  at  the  Museum  on  Tuesday  week, 
(£800)  for  the  best  i>oem  on  the  taking  of  iSebjisto- '  on  a  sudden,  he  ordered  tho  strrant  to  quit  his  room 
pol ;  also  three  or  four  otlur  prizes  r>f  equal  amount,  i  on  the  second  lioor,  which  order  she  unfcjrtunately 
on  difl'eri'nt  subjects  connected  with  the  Universal  obeyed,  lie  then  llung  himself  from  the  window, 
Exhibition.  AVe,  however,  only  mention  this  as  oit  ■.  and  received  such  frightful  hijuries,  that  he  expired 
dit,  without  in  any  respect  guaranteehig  its  trutlL       !  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  was  taken  up.     Tho  jury 

M.  Dumas  is  j^till  Dumas  the  marvelloas  1     lie  has  |  relumed  a  verdict  of  "  Insanity.'' 
had  a  little  till*  with  the  Imperial  Guvenmieut — that  <      Fjiancis  Libber  has  just  closed  a  connertion  of 


niight>'  j»o\vcT  having  apparently  shaken  in  its  fchoes 
because  Alexandre,  lover  as  ho  is  of  paradox  and  \ya- 
renthesis,  thought  fit  to  state,  in  a  private  letter  to  a 


twenty  yeais'  standing  with  the  College  of  »South- 
OfU"olina,  by  resigning  his  professorship  of  I'olitical 
Eec)nomy.     Dr.  l<ieber's  rejjutation  is  world-Vvi<le,  as 


friend,  tiie  curious  physiological  faet,  that  his  body  |  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  in  that 
was  in  Pari3  and  his  lieart  in  Jersey  and  Brussels.  ;  department.  He  was  one  of  tho  Prus-sian  soldiers 
Simple  folks  woidd  have  thought  that  such  a  stato  :  afWatciloo;  alUT\\ards  the  friend  and  currtspondent 
of  tijings  would  have  been  uncomfortable  only  to  AI.  I  of  Niebuhr  the  historian ;  and  the  associate  of  Byron 
Dumas.  But  the  power  that  reigns  in  »ance  is  not ;  in  the  Greek  struggle  for  independence.  In  -hm 
content  will)  a  ••divided'  duty;  and  the  body  with-  j  riper  years,  ho  luis  conferrc-d  honor  and  subslantud 
out  a  heart  has  hitely  l>cen  in  trouble.  Alcxandic  I  benefit  on  tlio  country  of  his  adoption,  by  originat- 
was  put  under  process  ;  but  Xapoleon's  good  genius  ing  and  editing  tho  EncycV'jprtdia  Ameiicana,  and  by 
itepiKjd  in  to  prevent  more  wickcni  laughter  in  the  writing  a  profound  work  on  Political  J'JUiics,  which 
cajis.  kSo  tho  author  of  "  Monte  Ohristo''  is  not  to  I  is,  probably,  unsuq)asscd  in  ability  by  any  similar 
bo  a  martyr.  AVhat  then  will  ho  do?  In  the  words  j  work.  As  an  original  and  profound  thinker,  and 
of  the  Daily  Xe^cs  corrvSpondent,  "  ho  intends  to  re- ^  thorough  miister  of  political  economy  and  kindred 
main  inl':«.ris  l)ut  a  very  short  tune,  in  order  to  ])ring  wiences.  Dr.  Liebcr  would  do  honor  to  any  institu- 
out  two  dramas,  (one  at  tho  Vaudeville,  the  other  at  ■  tion  which  may  bo  fortunate  enough  to  secure  his 
the  Porte  St.  Martin,)  and  to  FUi)erintend  the  pnbli-  co«jperation.  The  post  which  ho  has  just  vacated  in 
cition  of  a  new  edition  of  all  hb  works  in  three  hun- :  South-Garolina  College  will  not  be  easily  tilled. 


ought  to  occupy  him  at  least  a  month  I  1  ^^^ist  wiiha  sloly"  of  Parisrail^Lifo  eiTtVtlckl""  Cru^-- 

Advices  have  been  received  of  the  death  of  the  .  Cent  Mille  Fiancs  de  Ronte."  (Five  hundred  thoch 
eldest  bi other  of  tho  house  of  KothsehiUI,  at  Frank-  |  sand  Francs  a  year.)  The  title  seems  to  have  been 
fort,  on  tho  Gih  ult.  Baron  Ant^lem  von  Rothschild  i*(  suggested  l)y  f^amuel  Warren's  ct^lebratcd  novel 
tho  third  <»f  tho  brothers  who  have  departed  this  life  The;  book  shows  up  very  cleverly,  and  with  an  un- 
in  li<55,  the  head  of  the  house  m  Najjles,  Carl,  and  ]  spairing  hand,  the  follies  of  the  bntnches  of  the  Pot- 
the  head  of  tlie  house  in  A'i(  una,  Momon,  having  i  iphar  titmily  in  Paris  '^  represented  by  various 
already  died  this  year.  Of  the  five  brotliers,  there  \  " Kouveaux  riches"  and  " Panenus."  Ono  of  tlie 
remrjins  now  only  James,  the  head  of  the  house  in  mo^t  eminent  capitiilists  and  millionaires  of  Europe 
Paris.  Baron  Aiislem  was  looked  on  as  tho  founder  has  his  jh)!  trait  drawn,  they  say,  with  most  life-like 
of  the  great  financial  Rothschild  power,  and,  though  '  exactness. 

possessed  of  hss  cuUi^vatir.n  and  edueation  than  his        theek  seems  to  be  in  France,  as  there  lias  been 
brother  was  a  decided  gemus  m  money  matters;  he  |  i^  j,,    j^^^  lately,  a  rage  for  dieap  l.K)oks,  or  "railway 

^n'"'^.'-'''  '^/r-'',^"'^  ^'''^.^''V''  *^'f  I'^'T^  ?  ^^'^""*-;,^^  readuig,"  ns  they  call  it  on  thi  other  side  of  Uie 
30,000,000  gulden.     The  funeral  took  place  on  tho  ,  ^},^,,,,i:\     tI.p  two  i^nbH* 

morning 
attempt 
more  tha 
during  WW:! 

of  man  of  business,  patron,  friend,  and  benetactor,  in-    bc;r^^  uTo  "samVtitle  \^s"that'' of'llVe^^^^  ii^nu^Th^ 
eluding  all  religions  and  confessions.  i  ^.^^ks  are  in  LSmo.  form,  excellent  print  and  juipcr, 

On'k  of  tho  most  distinguished  \\Titers  of  the  nine-  j  and  containing  from  130  to  as  much,  m  several  in- 
teenth  century,  tho  Polish  poet,  Adam  Mickiewicz,  stances,  lus  500  page.?  each  vohune,  tlie  prices  ranging 
died  at  Constantinople.     Tho  lan^ruasc  in  which  he    from  no  centimes  to  1  franc.    Some  of  the  best  of  tho 

modern  French  litterateurs  are  embodied  in  these 


mtinoplc.     Tho  language 
wrote  is  not  popularly  read  in  England  and  France ; 


yet  the  fair.e  of  the  poet  had  overcome  this  all  but  two  series,  including  contributions  from  Lamartino, 
insurmountable  obstacle.  M.  Mickiewicz  was  for-  Karr,  Sjindcaii,  Dumaa  tils,  Champfiourj',  and  many 
mcrly  Professor  of  Sclavonic  Literature  in  the  Col-  other  emhient  names.  To  meet  this  demand  th< 
lego  of  France.  Lately  he  has  discharged  the  duties  terprising  firm  <jf  Michel  Lo\7  Frtres  have  witl 
of  Librarian  to  tho  Arsenal.  At  the  desire  of  the  i  the  last  two  or  three  ^sceks  enrolled  tliemselvcs 
Imperial  Covemment,  he  had  repaired  to  Constant!- j  candidates  for  popular  patronage.  They  have  al- 
nople  on  a  seir.ntific  mission,  and  ho  there  fell  a  vie-  ready  issued  lburt»r  live  vols,  of  a  series,  Ixjaring  their 
tlm  to  tlie  ravages  of  (^Icra.  own  name,  and  selling  for  1  frano  a  Tolume.  ^  The 
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authors   they   start   with,  ore  Kme.  do  Girardin,  highly  rospectable  successors  of  the  late  Henry  Gol- 

Scribc,  George  Sands,  Do  StcndahL   When  it  is  con-  bum.    The  sum  given  for  the  oopjTight  was  £760 

sidcred  tJiat  all  of  the  above  works  are  subject  to  and  we  consider  it  well  wortli  the  money.    We  per- 

copyright,  thoy  are  really  marvels  of  cheapness.  ceive  it  stated  by  some  of  our  contemporaries  that  it 

,     _.       -        ,  •,.  , ,     1  was  valued  at  £100;  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that 

Franots  Rude,  the  French  sculptor  died  lately  at  this  valuation  took  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 

tiie  age  of  seventy-one.   His  statue  of  the  Neapolitan  Channel,  and  no  doubt  by  those  who  would  have 

flshermaii  first  made  him  famous,  havmg  for  it  re-  h^d  no  objection  to  buy  it  at  tliat  price.    Fortunate- 

ceivcd  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  Loma  ly  fop  those  who  had  an  interest  in  realizing  the  full 

Philippe.    Ho  was  the  pnncipal  artist  employed  by  value  of  the  property,  the  Irish  valuation  was  sim- 

M.  Thiers  in  decorating  the  Arc  do  Triomphe  de  piy  laughed  at.     Messre.  Hurst  and  Blackett,  we 

TEtoile.    The  grand  jury  of  the  Pans  Exhibition  had  ^ear,  intend  stUl  to  pubHsh  it  m  Dublin  as  heretofore, 

shortly  before  his  deaUi  awarded  to  lum  a  grand  and  that  they  will  preserve  the  national  character  of 

madaiUe  d'honneur.  the  Magazine  to  the  fullest  extent 


whom  are  M.  Troplong,  President  of  the  Senate  and  ^e,  and  afterwards  Librarian  to  the  Queen's  ^1- 

the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  a  learned  writer  on  law ;  fe  ^^^^  J^^^^  ^*  *^^  T^  2[  «eventy-three.     Hw 

and  Emile  Augier,  the  dramatic  poet.    Jules  Janii^  '^^y  «f  ^ahvay,"  and  "Bardic  Remams  of  Ire- 

IB  also  spoken  of.  If  ^   i'^^^  given  him  a  diatmguished  name  among 

^^  ^  the  authors  of  Ireland. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Channing,  of  the  United  States,  *.  i     i. 

have  obtained  the  honor  of  translation  into  French.  The  sales  of  the  libranes  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Town- 

A  translation  of  Ranke's  "History  of  France  in  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^he  Rev.  Dr.  Gilly,  are  fixed  for  the  11th 

FiOeenth  and  Sixteenth  Centimes,"  has  also  just  ^^^  ^*^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Messrs  Southgate  and  Barrett's 

been  published  at  Paris.  rooms.    They  are  most  valuable  collections,  chiefly 

of  historical  and  ecclesiastical  Works. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  "variable  star"  has  just 

been  made  by  M.  Luther,  of  the  Observatory  of  Bilk,  ^'  Leverriee  and  Sir.  R.  Miux^hison  have- been 

near  Dusscldorf,  in  Prussia,  and  he  has  given  it  the  elected  foreign  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 

nameofT.Piscium.  The  degree  of  variability  is  fix)m  Science  at  Stockhohn. 

the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  magnitude.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  of 

New  MojfTHLY  Periodical, — ^The  New  Year,  as  "P^tIs,  has  elected  li.  Texior  a  member,  in  the  room 

usual,  is  a  signal  fijr  the  commencement  of  literary  of  tlie  late  Baron  Barchon  de  Ponliocn. 

speculations,  some  of  which  die  after  a  brief  and        ,,  v^      r  i.  n     tt  •        -^      . 

(ieckered  (kroer,  whilst  others  survive  and  event-  r-^'  "1^  I'^'^^^E^^^''  ^*  "i""  ^JT'^l^^  2* 

QaUy  become  pro^rty.     The  Idkr  is  a  new  English  ^^^^V  q^  ^''''''  !  t?^  foreign  member  of  the  Aca^ 

Cindidate  for  the  htter  desirable  consummation,  and,  T^  ?^  ?^*^."^^  «*  Munich  as  attached  to  the  class  of 

judging  fit>m  the  prospectus,  it  ought,  fh)m  its  spirit^  P^>'«^^*^  ^^^^°^^«  ^^  mathematics. 

cd  bill  of  fare,  to  have  a  good  chance.    Among  its  Some  of  the  artistic  trophies  captured  at  Sebasto- 

leading  attractions,  is  a  new  tale  from  the  pen  of  the  pol  have  already  arrived  at  the  Louvre  at  Paris.    The 

author  of  "  Singleton  Fontcnoy."  most  important  of  them  are  two  sphinxes  in  white 

The  Dublin  University  Magazine. — This  well-  "^'*^^^- 

known  and  deservedly  popular  periodical  liaa  pass-  The  Paris  papers  annoimce  the  deatli  of  F.  Benl^ 

ed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett,  the  a  musical  composer  and  poet  of  some  little  note. 
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THE     EEICN     OF     PHILIP     II. • 


Amoxi!  tlio  many  important  subjectR  of 
inqnirj-  which  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century  su^ecst^  few  are  more  striking 
than  the  Huil'Ien  and  prominent  i>.irt  taken 
by  Spain  in  European  politics.  During 
tlio  long  snccession  of  the  midiile  ages, 
nearly  every  other  Knropoan  state  and 
kingdom  —  Italy,  Franco,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, the  tree  cities  of  Fhmdera,  the  flonr- 
ifihing  towns  on  the  slioi-ea  of  the  Baltic, 
cvearemoter  kingdoms,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Hnngaiy,  by  tunin,  or  together,  took  part 
inthe  stirring  drama  of  those  times;  wnile 
Spain,  separated  only  by  the  chain  of  the 
Pyrwiet's,  ai>|  leared  as  utterly  cut  oil'  from 
the  great  Kiiropcan  family  as  the  regions 
beyond  (ho  Caiieasiis.  Indeed,  from  those 
half-mythic,  times,  when  the  chronicler  told 
of  Charlemagne's  iKtIadins,  and  the  fatal 
pasj  of  li  ounce valles,  to  the  day  when 
Cohmdins  laid  a  new  world  at  her  feet, 
Spain  scarcely  ever  appears  on  the  pages 
of  European  liiiiitory — scarcely  oven  in 
EuroiMsaii  legend  and  romance.  Even 
their  deadliest  foomen,  the  Saracens,  held 
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a  far  more  prominent  place  in  the  popular 
mind  than  the  Spaniard. 

It  was  not  until  almost  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  S))ain  first  challenged 
a  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe.  Bat, 
under  Charles  V.,  mighty  was  her  pover 
and  influence,  and  as  mighty  during  the 
reign  of  liis  son.  Unlike  his  father,  who, 
not  content  with  the  strifes  of  diplomacy, 
charged  vnth  his  armies  mounted  on  hu 
war-steed,  and  even  when  struck  down  by 
liis  "  old  enemy,"  and  helpless  as  an  in&nt, 
was  borne  on  a  litter  at  their  head — Philip 
withdrew  from  personal  warfare ;  but  then, 
in  the  privacy  of  his  cabinet,  he  wove  those 
intricate  webs  of  state  ix>licy,  and  issued 
those  sanguinary  mandates,  which  made 
the  influence  of  the  Escorial  to  bo  felt  bfr 
yond  the  uttermost  bounds  of  Europe, 
rhe  historjr  of  this  great  Arclumago  of  the 
Romish  faith  is,  indeed,  an  important  one 
— not  to  1)0  manufactured  with  scissors  and 
paste ;  nor  is  it  a  themo  for  the  superficial 
nistorical  student;  for,  along  the  whole 
course  of  ills  life,  with  how  many  kingdoms 
and  peoples  was  he  brought  in  contaot— 
England,  with  the  strife  of  her  Refonn^ 
tion  and  the  rise  of  her  proud  national!^; 
Flanders,  with  its  deadlier  strife  for  religion 
19 
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and  freedom ;  Germany,  ^vith  the  fends  of 
its  princes,  and  the  contests  of  its  people ; 
and  France,  with  her  fierce  conflict  of  rival 
parties,  the  treachery  of  the  Guises  and 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  that  crowning 
atrocity,  the  massacre  of  Saint  liatholo- 
mew.  Even  8i<]p[ial  victories  over  the  Turk 
— the  Cross,  as  of  yore,  triunij>hant  over 
the  Crescent — cast  a  romantic  splendor 
over  that  long  reign.  And  all  along  there 
is  the  sullen  countenance  and  cold,  hut 
expressive  features  of  Philip  the  Second 
'  lookin»j^  out  upon  us ;  and  his  dark  sinister 
eye  glares  forth  like  that  of  some  evil  spi- 
rit, bent  on  the  work  of  destruction,  fearful 
in(Ieed  to  contem])late,  but  from  whence 
shall  eventually  arise  abiding  good.  We 
are  gratified  to  find  that  Mr.  Prescott  lias 
undertaken  this  important  history.  No 
one  can  be  better  qualified  for  the  task 
tlian  himscjlf,  both  from  his  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  Spain,  and  his  com- 
mand of  hitherto  unemployed  materials, 
but,  more  than  all,  his  skill  and  judgment 
in  using  them.  Only  the  two  firat  vohimes 
are,  as  yet,  before  us,  and  to  them  we  will 
now  proceed  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

Pliilip  the  Second  was  bom  at  Vallado- 
lid,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1527.  Ere  the 
festivities  customary  on  the  birth  of  an 
heir  to  the  crown  could  be  completed, 
tidings  of  the  capture  of  Clement  the  Se- 
venth and  of  the  jitrocious  sack  of  Rome 
arrived,  and  the  emj)eror,  who,  doubtless, 
fihared  the  general  indignation,  although 
he  cannot  be  altogether  acquitted  of  par- 
li<!il)ation  in  the  earlier  steps  Avhich  led  to 
these  results,  immediately  gave  orders  that 
all  public  rejoicings  should  cease.  The  dis- 
appohitod  Spaniards  obeyed  this  mandate 
most  reluctantly,  and,  singularly  enough, 
prophesied  that  the  reign  of  the  prince, 
who,  in  atler  years,  became  so  uncompro- 
mising and  unscrupulous  a  champion  of 
the  Church,  would  be  hijurious  both  to 
her  and  to  Sjiain.  Well  had  it  been  for 
that  age  had  the  augury  proved  true, 
diaries  seems  to  have  exerciser!  a  praise- 
worthy care  in  the  education  of  his  only 
son.  The  first  seven  years  of  the  boy\s 
life  were  passed  with  his  mother,  Isabella 
of  Poitugal,  an  excelh^it  woman,  worthy 
of  her  namesake  ancestress,  and  then  he 
war?  transferred  to  the  superintendence  of 
Juan  Martinez  Seliceo,  a  professor  in  the 
college  of  Salamanca,  under  whose  teach- 
hig  he  became  a  tolerable  Latin  scholar, 
and  also  made  some  progress  in  French 


and  Italian.    Philip's  proficiency  in  lan- 
guages, however,  never  rivalled  his  father's, 
for,  in  conversation,  he  was  rarely  inclined 
to  venture  beyond  his  own  mother  tongue. 
He  is  said  to  liave  shown  a  more  decided 
taste  for  science,  especially  the  mathema- 
tics, w-hile  to  the  arts,  especially  architect- 
ure, he  in  after  life  paid  much  attention. 
While  the  learned  professor  of  Salamanca 
thus  sujKTJiit ended  Philip's  literaiy  educa- 
tion, Don  Juan  de  Zufiiga,  commendador 
mayor  of  Castile,  was  charged  with  his 
instruction  in  all  those  athletic  and  grace- 
ful exercises  which  were  indispensable  to 
the  accomplished  cavalier  of  the  sixteenth 
century.     J^ut  little  taste  had  Philip  for 
these  accomplishments,  in  which  in  youth 
his  father  had  delighted,  and,  far  worse,  still 
less  inclination  liad  he  to  receive  those 
lessons  of  lofty  princijjle,  of  honor  and 
truthfulness,  which  his  noble-hearted  tutor 
was  well  qualified  to  impart,  and  for  which 
the  wise  father  had  warmly  eulogized  him. 
As  Philip  "  grew  in  years,  and  slowly  un- 
folded the  peculiar  qufilities  of  his  disposi- 
tion," caution,  reserve,  suspicion,  and  an 
utter  absence  of  generous  feeling,  became 
strongly  marked,  and,  together  with  the 
acuteness  beyond  his  years,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  displayed,  and  his  perfect 
self-possession,  must,  even  in  his  boyhood, 
have  indicated  "  what  manner  of  man  he 
should  be."    The  loss  of  his  mother  ere 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  his  a])]»ointme]it 
to  the  regency,  his  marriage  w^ith  his  first 
cousin,  Mary  of  Portugal,  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen,  and  the  birth  of  his  son,  the  iU- 
fated  Don  Carlos,  Avith  the   consequent 
death  of  his  young  wife,  within  two  years 
after,  may  be  noticed  as  we  pass  on  to  the 
first  important  event  of  Phili[)'s  history, 
his  visit  to  his  father  at  Brussels,  in  the 
autumn  of  1548. 

This  visit  was  arranged  with  the  gre.it- 
est  magnificence,  for  ""the  emperor  was 
desirous  that  his  son  should  make  an  ap- 
j)eara!ice  that  would  dazzle  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  peo])le  among  whom  he  passed," 
and  should  flatter  his  Flemish  subjects,  too, 
by  the  assuni]»tion  of  a  state  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  by  their  Burgundian 
princes.  Sailing  from  Rosas  with  a  fleet 
of  fifty-eight  vessels,  commanded  by  the 
illustrious  Andrew  Doria,  I'hilip  arrived 
at  (lenoa,  and  after  a  few  days'  festivity, 
during  which,  however,  we  find  he  made 
his  first  essay  in  kingcraft  most  successfully, 
the  narrator  informs  us  that,  while  his  an*. 
swerto  the  suppliant  was  exceedingly  com- 
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plimeutaiy,  "  it  was  sufficiently  ambiguous 
as  to  tlio  essentials,"  he  proceeded  to 
Milan,  and,  crossing  the  Tyrol,  took  the 
road  past  Municli  and  Heidelberg  towards 
Flanders. 

Four  months  were  occupied  by  this 
splendid  progress  ;  find,  as  the  heir  of  the 
great  P^mperor  rode  slowly  along,  each 
\'illagc  scut  out  its  inhabitants  to  gaze, 
and  each  town  and  city  reverently  opened 
its  irates,  and  welcomed  him  with  thunders 


rich  and  elcji^Qt,  bnt  without  any  aflS^ctation  of 
ornament.  His  demeanor  was  grave,  with  that 
ceremonious  observance  which  marked  the  old 
Gastilian,  and  which  may  bo  thought  the  natural 
result  of  Philip's  slow  and  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment" 

But  Philip,  although  resembling  his 
father  in  some  points,  both  in  person  and 
character,  was,  in  many  essential  respects, 
wideljr  different.  Charles  was  far  more 
Flemmg  than  Spaniard ;  Philip  far  more 


of  artillery,  with  humblest  addresses,  and  Spaniard  than  Fleming — ^indeed,  altogeth- 
not  unfrequently  w^ith  silver  goblets  brim- 1  er  Spanish  in  tastes  and  feeling.  The  free 
ful  of  golden  ducats.  These  last  w^ere  re-  and  frank  deportment  of  the  emperor, 
ceivecl  by  Philip  himself  with  gracious  con-  which,  despite  of  his  tyrannical  measures, 
descension.  The  reply  to  the  addresses  rendered  him  so  popular  with  his  Flemish 
the  taciturn  prince  delegated  to  the  Duke  |  and  German  subjects,  contrasted  strangely 


of  Alva,  who,  already  high  in  favor,  rode 
beside  him.  At  length  the  gorgeous  pro- 
cession entered  Flanders ;  and,  as  it  drew 
near  Brussels,  the  eager  crowds  rushed 


in  their  eyes  with  the  cold,  formal  de- 
meanor of  his  son.  The  love  of  athletic 
sports  which  Charles  in  his  youth  display- 
ed, his  taste  for  gorgeous  ceremonial  and 


forth,  greeting  their  future  ruler  with  wild  a  splendid  court,  even  his  love  of  good 
enthusiasm,  and  amid  the  roaring  of  can- 1  cheer — the  potted  capon  and  eel-pasties, 
non,  the  merry  peals  of  myriad  bells,  and  j  for  which  he  endured  a  penance  far  more 
the  shouts  of  heartiest  welcome,  l*hilip,  severe  than  hair  shirt  or  scourge  could  in- 
with  Alva  at  his  bridle-rein,  entered  the 
festive  city.  Philip  and  Alva  in  Brussels ! 
What  would  have  been  the  greeting,  could 


a  prophet  voice  have  foretold  the  unima- 
ginable miseries  these  two  should  inflict 
on  its  inhabitants ! 

The  meeting  between  the  fother  and 
son  was  affectionate  ;  it  was  nearly  seven 
years  since  they  liarl  met,  and  Charles, 
ambitious  and  grasping  as  he  was,  was  not 
deiicient  in  natural  affection.     "  He  must 


flict — ^and  his  deep  potations — ^the  mighty 
goblet,  containing  a  full  quart  of  Rhenish, 
drahied  at  a  single  draught,  as  Roger 
Ascham,  who  witnessed  this  feat  of  im- 
perial excess,  so  wonderingly  records — 
all  these  endeared  hun  to  the  wealthy, 
pomp-loving,  luxurious  burghers  of  Brus- 
sels, Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  who  could 
scarcely  comprehend,  far  less  admire,  the 
prince  who,  although  but  just  past  twenty, 
rigidly  adhered  to  one  system  of  diet,  who 


have  been   pleased   with   the    alteration  .  seldom  took  part  m  the  tourney,  scarcely 
which  time  had  wrought  in  Philip's  ap 
pearance,"  Mr.  Prescott  remarks,  and  we 
subjoin  his  full-length  portrait : 


"  lie  was  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  was 
distin«^ui«hed  by  a  comeliness  of  person,  remarked 
upon  by  more  than  one  who  had  access  to  his  pre- 
sence. '  1'hat  report  is  confirmed  by  the  portraits 
of  him,  from  the  pencil  of  Titian,  taken  before  the 
freshness  of  youth  had  faded  into  the  sallow  hue 


ever  hunted,  but  preferred  to  pass  his 
hours  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  apartment, 
in  company  with  a  favorite  few,  but  talk- 
ing of  nothing  and  thinking  of  nothing  but 
Spain.  But  however  distasteful  to  Philip, 
he  was  compelled,  in  conformity  with  his 
father's  will,  to  take  part  in  the  festivities 
in  his  honor ;  and  in  the  great  square  of 
Brussels,  oj)posite  the  palace,  and  arrayed 

,    ,                 ,       -x    I    1     ^     X    in  unaccustomed  splendor  of  cloth  of  ffold 
of  dise4ise,  and  when  care  and  anxiety  had  not  yet    ,   „•   i  .   ,,^1^^*   u^  ,.„^  ^\^r>  ^««4.  ^^„«^-. 

ffivon  a  sombre,  perhaps  sullen  exprV^sion  to  liis  '^"^.  ^  ^]f  ^  f ^I^,^'  ^^^  ,^f,^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^^^J* 
features.  He  hil  a  fair,  and  even  delicate  com- !  J^^^H"''^  ^'^V'^^  Mansteldt,  and  received  a 
plexion.  His  hair  and  beard  were  of  a  light  yd- j  oi'ill ant  ruby  as  the  prize.  fhero  is  a 
low ;  liis  eyes  blue,  with  the  eyebrows  pomewhat  moumful  interest  in  the  details  of  this 
too  close  tofrether.  His  nose  thin  and  aquiline,  j  tournament,  so  graphically  and  spiritedly 
The  principal  blemish  in  his  countenance  was  hia  ■  described  by  Mr.  Prescott.  Count  Hoome, 
thick  Austrian  lip ;  his  IojtHuw  protruded  e^^^^  the  challengers,  and  the  gaUant 

more  than  his  father  s.  To  his  father,  indeed,  be  j  ^.  j.  ^  mont,  with  lance  in  rest,  support 
bore  a  CTt^at  resemblance  m  his  lineamenb,thonjrh  I  .        -rn^-r  i    ai         '^^'  ^  ^  ^i_ 

those  of  Philip  were  of  a  less  intellectual  cast.  In  |  ^"1?  Philip  ;  and  Alva  sittmg  among  the 
stature  hcwas  somewhat  below  the  middle  height,  judges,  while  the  emperor,  beneath  the 

with  a  plii,'lit,  symmetrical  fi^^ure,  and  well-made  1  gorgeous  canopy  of  crimson  and  gold,  his 
limbs.    He  was  attentive  to  his  dress,  which  was  1  sisters,  the  regent,  and  the  dowager-queen 
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of  France,  on  cither  hand,  occupied  almost 
the  very  spot  where,  on  that  sad  morniui^ 
twenty  years  after,  the  tolluig  bells,  the 
black  scaifold,  and  the  headsman  drew  to- 
gether a  greater,  but  heart-broken  crowd, 
to  witness  the  execution  of  those  two  gal- 
lant nobles,  while  Alva,  drunk  with  blood, 
but  with  thirst  yet  unsatiated,  watched 
behind  the  lattice  tlic  fall  of  their  gory 
heads. 

A  residence  of  more  than  tAvo  years  in 
Flanders,  if  insufficient  to  reconcile  Pliilip 
to  tlie  habits  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  was 
an  amply  sufficient  space  of  time  for 
Charles  to  initiate  his  son  into  that  science 
of  government  which  he  understood  so 
well.  Every  day  Philip  passed  some  time 
in  his  father's  cabinet  conversing  on  public 
affiiirs,  or  in  attending  the  sittmgs  of  the 
council  of  state ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Charles  "found  his  son  an  apt  and  docile 
scholar."  One  thing  was  still  wanting  to 
his  father's  wishes  ;  that  in  addition  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  the  diadem  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire  should  be  secured  to  his 
son;  and  earnest  was  Charles  with  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  induce  him  to  waive 
his  prospective  claim  in  favor  of  his  nephew. 
But  P^'erdinand  was  unyielding ;  while  to 
the  suggestion  that  Pliilip  might  at  least 
become  king  of  the  Romans,  the  plea  that 
this  was  in  the  gift  of  the  electors  was  urg- 
ed— a  plea  unanswerable,  and  at  once  fatal 
to  the  claims  of  Philip  of  Spain ;  for,  as 
Sorriano  remarks,  while  his  manners  had 
been  "  little  pleasing  to  the  Italians,  and 
positively  displeasing  to  the  Flemings, 
they  were  altogether  odious  to  the  Ger- 
mans." A  kind  of  compromise  was  at 
length  entered  into  between  the  two  broth- 
ers, and  Philip  prepared  for  his  departure. 
lie  had  now  accomplished  the  object  of 
his  visit  in  regard  to  his  Flemish  subjects ; 
but  even  then  "  the  symptoms  of  alienation 
between  the  future  sovereign  and  his  peo- 
ple, which  was  afterwards  to  widen  into  a 
permanent  and  irreparable  breach,  might 
be  discovered,"  and  when  Philip  again 
visited  Flanders,  there  was  little  of  tiiat 
wild  enthusiasm  which  hailed  his  first  ap- 
pearance. 

It  was  with  no  reluctant  feelings,  there- 
fore, that  Philip  returned  to  S])ain.  In 
July,  1551,  lie  re-landed  at  Barcelona,  pro- 
ceeding to  Valladolid,  and  there  quietly 
resumed  the  duties  of  tlie  regency  during 
the  next  three  years ;  w  hile  his  father, 
humiliated  l)y  his  flight  from  Innspruck, 
and  the  disastrous  results  of  the  siege  of 


Metz,  at  length  began  to  meditate  that 
abdication  which  ere  long  was  to  startle 
Europe.  Ere  this  step  had  been  arranged 
— probably  ere  it  was  definitely  decided 
upon — deatli,  which,  if  it  so  often  extin- 
guishes ambitious  hopes,  so  often,  on  the 
other  hand,  awakens  or  aids  them,  offered 
a  new  piizc  to  the  still  grasping  emperor. 
Young  Edward  of  England  had  died,  and 
Mary,  the  cruelly-used  daughter  of  Catha- 
rine of  Arragon,  the  persecuted  sister  of 
the  Protestant  boy-king,  the  desolate 
prhice.«;s,  on  whose  behalfj  and  for  the  free 
exercise  of  whose  fiiith,  Charles,  as  her 
nearest  maternal  relative,  had  repeatedly 
interfered,  was  now  actually  queen,  and 
unwedded!  What  a  prize  for  his  still 
widower  son  I 

The  history  of  Philip  of  Spain  now  lints 
itself  with  that  of  England ;  and  in  enter- 
ing upon  it  we  shall  refer  to  English  affairs 
more  largely  than  Mr.  Prescott  has  done, 
since  scarcely  any  portion  of  our  annals 
requires  so  much  to  be  re-written  as  those 
of  the  reign  of  Mary. 

Few  kings'  daughters,  from  their  very 
cradle  up  to  womanhood,  have  been  the 
object  of  so  many  marriage  treaties  as 
Mary  Tudor.  Giustinian  has  told  us  how 
Bonnivet  placed  the  diminutive  ring  on 
the  little  cliild's  finger  as  she  stood  on  her 
mother's  knee,  thus  betrothing  her  to  the 
Dauphin,  then  a  babe  in  his  nurse's  arms. 
(jB.  ^.,  No.  XLIL,  pacre  402.)  But  the 
peace  thus  solemnly  j-atified  between  Hen- 
ry and  Francis  was  ere  long  broken,  and 
then  Charles  V.  sought  a  closer  alliance 
with  his  cousin,  still  the  heir-presumptive 
of  the  English  crown,  although  then  but 
six  years  old,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Wind- 
sor stipulated  that  at  the  age  of  twelve 
she  should  be  sent  to  Spain  to  complete 
her  education.  This  treaty  is  very  import- 
ant, for  we  find  that  it  was  there  stipulat- 
ed that  Mary  should  be  brought  up  m  the 
habits,  the  language,  even  the  costume  of 
Spain.  "  And  who  is  so  well  qualified  to 
instruct  her  in  all  this  as  the  queen,  her 
mother?"  said  Henry.* 

Charles,  well  acquainted  with  the  invet- 
erate nationality  of  his  aunt,  willingly  ao- 

*  "  For  if  her  father  shuld  scko  a  maiatrease  for 
hir  to  frame  hir  alter  the  inaner  of  Spayne,  aod  of 
whom  she  myghto  takccxunipleof  vcrtuo,  he  shulde 
not  fynde  in  all  ^Ctcndoine  a  more  mete  than  she  now 
hathe,  the  quenc*8  grace,  her  mother,  who  is  comcn 
of  this  house  of  Spayne.  and  who  tor  th'  affection  she 
bcritli  to  tlic  emperer  will  norish  her,  and  bringehcr 
up,  as  may  hereafter  be  to  his  most  contcntacion."— 
Litter  of  the  Ambassador's^  July  8t?t,  Cotton  MSS. 
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fjuiesced,  and  thus  the  princess  roval  of 
En<^laii(l  was  educated  as  an  alien  in  lier 
own  land !  Up  to  the  year  1525,  this 
eng;igc*ment  was  still  considered  binding  ; 
and  an  eniera]<l  rinic,  in  token  of  constancy, 
was  presented  by  the  grave  ambassadors 
to  Charles,  as  a  love-token  from  the  little 
j)nncess,  which  he  as  gravely  received, 
saying  ''  he  wolde  weare  it  for  hir  sayke." 
But  Charles  was  now  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  and,  naturally  enough,  his  subjects 
desired  to  see  him  married  without  delay, 
rather  than  wait  some  years  longer  for  his 
English  cousui ;  so  only  two  months  later 
he  wrote  to  the  king  and  cardinal  request- 
ing their  assent  to  his  marriage  with  an- 
other first  cousin  of  more  suitable  age, 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  who  becanie,  as  we 
have  seen,  mother  of  Philip  II.  Ere  long 
Henry  and  Francis  again  made  peace,  and 
then  Francis,  now  a  widower,  obligingly 
oft'ered  either  himself  or  his  second  son. 
After  many  negotiations,  the  subject  was 
droj)ped,  and  during  the  subsequent  years 
the  divorce  of  Catharine  fully  occupied 
Henry's  mind,  while,  cast  out  from  court 
favor  and  disgracefully  branded  with  ille- 
gitimacy, few  European  ])rinces  would  be 
likely  to  seek  alliance  with  the  ])ortionless 
"Lady  Mary."  Soon  atler  Catharine's 
death,  however,  we  find  Charles  again  in- 
terfering on  behalf  of  his  cousin,  and  pro- 
posing a  marriage  with  his  nephew  the 
Infante  of  Portugal ;  but  ere  the  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  Francis  again  came 
forward  with  a  renewed  offer  of  liis  second 
son.  Soon  after  there  were  proposals 
from  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and  then  from 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  both  at  the  suggestion 
of  Charles,  who  dreaded  above  all  a 
French  alliance,  and  to  these  a  third  was  ■ 
subsequently  added,  from  Duke  Philij)  of 
Bavaria.  The  latter  visited  England  and 
presented  Mary  with  a  diamond  cross  ;  but 
all  these  negotiations,  like  the  former  ones, 
were  broken  off. 

On  the  death  of  her  father,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  proposal  from  the  Marquess  of 
Brandenburgh,  ^[ary  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  quiet  obscurity,  the  emperor  no 
longer  proposing  alliances,  but  keei)ing 
close  watch  over  her  interests,  and,  on  the 
occasion  of  Edward's  council  arresting  her 
chaplains  for  performing  mass,  directhig  his 
ambassador  to  threaten  Avar  unless  her  re- 
ligious tenets  were  respected.  This  was 
in  1551,  and  as  Edward  was  then  a  sickly 
youth,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Charles, 
lar-sighted  as  he  had  always  shown  himself, 


began  to  form  his  plans,  should  the  pre- 
mature death  of  the  young  king  open  the 
succession  to  Mar^\  At  length,  in  July, 
1553,  Edward  died — from  natural  causes 
there  is  little  doubt,  for  most  important  to 
the  maturing  the  projects  of  Northumber- 
land would  a  few  months,  even  a  few  days, 
have  been.  The  story  of  the  joy  thai 
pervaded  England  when  Lady  Jane  Grey 
was  proclaimed  queen  must  be  dismissed 
as  a  palpable  falsehood.  The  poor  girl, 
A\hose  father  was  as  despisea  as  her 
mother,  "the  proud  lady  of  Bradgate,'* 
was  hated,  w^ho  was  raised  to  a  fifteen 
days'  royalty  by  that  most  detested  of 
all  the  parvenu  nobles  of  that  age, 
Dudley,  the  upstart  assumer  of  the  proud 
title  of  the  Percies  —  the  murderer  — 
not  the  less  so  because  "in  course  of 
law"  —  of  Somerset,  the  king's  uncle, 
and  who  was  well  known  to  sway  the  young 
king  as  a  mere  puppet — ^it  was  impossible 
that  his  daughter-in-law  could  ever  have 
been  the  object  of  the  j)eople'8  choice,  even 
had  not  the  king's  two  sisten?  been  living. 
But,  then,  can  we  believe  that  Mary's  ac- 
cession was  hailed  with  rejoicings  ?  Con- 
temporary testimony,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic,  assures  us  it  was  so ;  and  when 
we  remember  how  much  reason  the  peo- 
ple had  to  dread  a  disputed  succession — 
how  their  fathers  had  suffered  from  that 
very  cause  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses — how 
they  themselves  had  suffered  from  the 
feuds  of  rival  nobles — we  can  well  believe 
that  they  would  be  content  with  any  ruler 
who  would  set  them  free  from  the  unbear- 
able tyranny  of  the  Somersets  and  North- 
umberlands  of  that  day.  We  must  re- 
member, too,  that  among  the  Catholic 
nobility  and  their  folIowei*s — then  a  large 
maioritv — the  accession  of  the  Cathoho 
princess,  who,  through  such  cruel  persecu- 
tion, had  stood  firm  to  her  faith,  was  in- 
deed a  triumph.  Thus  we  think  it  will  be 
found  that  Mary,  notwithstanding  her 
foreign  hal)its,  and  the  slight  impression 
which,  notwithstanding  her  WTOiigs,  she 
had  made  ujwn  the  people,  was  yet  wel- 
comed by  them.  They  had  yet  to  learn 
how  devoted  she  was  to  Spain,  and  how 
willing  to  lay  their  liberties  at  the  feet  of 
a  foreign  despot. 

Edward  died  on  the  6th  of  July ;  and 
however  Northumberland  might  plot  to 
keep  his  death  secret,  we  find  the  wary 
emjieror  so  quickly  apprised  of  it,  that  in 
a  letter  dated  from  Brussels  only  ^\s^  days 
afterwards,  he  gives  his  first  dii-ections  to 
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his  ambassador.  In  his  second,  dated  the 
22d,  he  bids  him  hint  to  the  queen  that 
the  time  had  come  when  it  was  desirable 
that  she  should  many,  and  that  his  advice 
and  aid  would  always  be  heartily  at  her 
service.  Charles  was  not  the  man  to  allow 
a  good  opportunity  to  pass  by,  for  the  sake 
of  etiquette.  Upon  this  hint,  doubtless, 
the  ambassador  enlarged,  although  as  yet 
the  suitor  was  not  indicated.  Many  writ- 
ers have  pointed  out  Courtenay,  the  young 
and  handsome  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who 
had  just  been  released  from  his  long  cap- 
tivity in  the  Tower,  as  the  probable  object 
of  Mary's  choice;  and  that  there  was 
some  ground  for  this  belief  another  letter 
from  the  emperor  in  August  seems  to 
prove.  In  this  there  was  an  especial  mes- 
sage to  Renard,  then  in  London,  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  Courtenay  with  the 
greatest  caution,  lest  he  should  fix  the  at- 
tention of  the  queen  more  strongly  upon 
it.  We  are  not  inclined  to  believe,  with 
Mr.  Prescott,  in  the  "frivolous  disposi- 
tion", of  this  young  man.  The  prisoner, 
who  beguiled  his  long  captivity  with  lite- 
rature and  music,  and  in  the  accomplish- 
ment so  imusual  in  that  age,  painting, 
could  not  have  deserved  so  slignting  an 
epithet.  Whether  Mary  ever  felt  partial- 
ity toward  him  is  very  questionable,  but 
that  he  speedily  became  no  common  fa- 
vorite with  the  people  is  certain;  and 
hence,  doubtless,  the  hostility  with  which 
he  was  viewed  by  the  emissaries  of  Spain. 
Renard,  who  seems  to  have  merited  his 
name,  without  further  delay  proposed 
Philip,  and  in  his  letter  tolls  us  that  the 
queen  took  the  proposal  so  merrily,  that 
*'  she  laughed  not  once,  but  several  times, 
and  gave  me  a  significant  look,  showing 
that  the  offer  was  very  agreeable  to  her, 
and  giving  me  also  to  know  that  she 
fieither  sought  nor  desired  an  Knglish 
marriageP  This  is  most  important.  In 
a  subsequent  conversation,  she  begged 
Renard  to  assure  the  Emperor  that  she 
was  ready  to  obey,  and  please  him,  as 
though  he  were  her  father,  but  requesting 
him  to  open  the  subject  to  her  council  him- 
self. The  emperor  was  now  secure  of  suc- 
cess, but  he  went  to  work  warily;  and  in 
the  subsequent  letters  we  have  ample  proof 
how  distasteful  he  well  knew  this  alhance 
would  prove  to  the  nation,  for  we  find  him 
urging  the  necessity  of  secrecy,  and  espe- 
cially that  Mary  should  beware  of  advis- 
ing with  her  council  before  her  final  deci- 
sion. 


Soon  after  Mary's  coronation,  which 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  October,  the  new 
Parliament,  after  having  pronounced  the 
marriage  of  her  fiither  and  mother  valid, 
proceeded  to  petition  her  to  marry  for 
the  good  of  the  realm,  but  besought  her 
to  choose  "  a  noble  of  English  birth,  and 
not  a  foreigner  to  reign  over  them."  This 
evidently  points  at  Courtenay,  who,  as 
great-grandson  of  Edward  IV.,  as  well  as 
third  cousin  to  the  queen,  had  a  contin- 
gent claim  in  point  of  birth  to  the  crown. 

Tliis  seems  to  have  awakened  Renard's 
anxieties,  which,  however,  were  soon  al- 
layed by  the  queen  informing  him  that 
she  was  apprised  of  Gardiner's  intrigues, 
and  those  of  the  French  ambassador,  add- 
ing in  a  tone  worthy  of  her  father:  "  But 
I  will  be  a  match  for  them."  Soon  after, 
she  took  Renard  at  midnight  into  her  ora- 
tory, and  kneeling  before  the  host,  ha^dng 
repeated  the  hymn  Veni  Creator^  she 
solemnly  pledged  herself  to  take  no  other 
for  her  husband  than  the  Prince  of  Spain. 
About  a  fortnight  later  her  faithful  Com- 
mons, in  due  form  and  with  due  humility, 
knelt  in  the  royal  presence  to  offer  their 
petition,  when  she  answered  them,  that 
from  God  she  held  her  crown,  and  that  to 
him  alone  she  should  look  for  counsel  in 
so  important  a  matter,  adding  the  gratu- 
itous thlsehood,  that  she  had  not  yet  made 
up  her  mind  to  marry,  but  that  fllie  would 
take  it  into  consideration.  "The  Com- 
mons, who  had  rarely  the  courage  to  with- 
stand the  frown  of  their  Tudor  prince," 
says  Mr.  Prescott,  "  professed  themselves 
contented,  and  from  this  moment  opposi- 
tion ceased  from  that  quarter."  The  case 
was,  that  had  Mary's  parliament  been  as 
stern  and  unyielding  as  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment itself,  it  could  have  done  nothing 
more  until  the  queen  had  made  public 
her  intentions. 

Rumors  of  the  queen's  prcnectcd  mar- 
riage, however,  rapidly  spread  among  the 
people.  In  the  passing  notices  of  the 
day,  we  find  that  several  men  were  set  on 
the  pillory  for  "  haynous  words  agenst  the 
quen's  majesty ;"  that  a  strict  watch  was 
kept  upon  the  city;  and  that  Elizabeth, 
who  had  been  denied  her  just  place  at 
court,  and  who  in  consequence  had  re- 
quested permission  to  retire  to  Ashbridge, 
was  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  Sir 
Tliomas  Pope  and  Sir  John  Gage,  ostensi^ 
bly  as  oflicers  of  her  household,  but  in  re- 
ality as  spies.  Nor  were  these  precau- 
tions premature ;  for  even  then  a  splendid 
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embassy,  headed  by  Count  Egmont,  was 
about  to  leave  Brussels,  charged  with  the 
solemn  offer  of  Philip's  hand  to  Mary ; 
while  jewels  and  ducats  were  liberally  dis- 
pensed among  the  more  tractable  of  her 
council.  The  embassy  landed  in  Kent, 
where  the  handsome  Kgmont,  being  mis- 
taken for  Philij),  received  so  rude  a  wel- 
come that,  fearing  a  journey  by  land,  he 
reembarked,  and  sailed  up  the  Thames, 
arriving  at  Tower  Wharf  on  the  2d  of 
January. .  But  the  hatred  which  had  ex- 
hibited itself  in  Kent  was  equally  display- 
ed in  London,  where,  as  a  contemporary 
states,  "as  the  retinew  and  harbengers 
came  ryding  through  London,  the  boyes 
pelted  at  them  with  snowballs,  so  hateful 
was  the  syghtc  of  their  coming  in  to 
them."  When  we  remember  the  mire 
and  stones  of  the  old  London  highways, 
we  may  easily  imagine  that  this  snowball- 
ing was  no  mere  pleasant  pastime. 

Egmont,  after  being  banqueted  by 
Gardiner,  proceeded,  gladly  enough,  we 
doubt  not,  to  Hampton  Court,  and  ten- 
dered his  proposals  of  marriage.  These 
Mary  received  Avith  mingled  reserve  and 
courtesy.  Perhaps,  as  hitherto  all  the 
courting  had  been  done  by  the  father,  she 
thought  it  was  time  for  the  son  at  least  to 
take  some  part.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  agreed  that  no  time  should  be 
lost ;  so  ere  letter  or  token  was  received 
from  her  future  husband,  the  marriage 
treaty  was  prepared.  This  was  draiini  up 
with  great  care,  under  the  chancellor's  di- 
rection. 

"This  instrument,"  as  Mr.  Prescott  re- 
marks, "  was  certainly  worded  vnth  a  care 
that  reflected  credit  on  the  sagacity  of  its 
framers."  But  what  security  had  the 
English  nation  that  all  these  stipulations 
would  be  observed  ?  As  one  of  the  speak- 
ers in  Parliament  is  said  to  have  asked : 
"  If  the  bond  be  broken,  who  is  there  to 
sue  the  bond  ?"  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  this  marriage  treaty,  unexceptionable 
as  it  was  in  its  provisions,  was  received 
by  the  people  with  rage  and  opposition, 
such  as  never  had  been  witnessed  since 
the  wars  of  the  Roses.  Not  only  were 
placards  aflixcd  to  every  public  building, 
and  scurrilous  ballads  against  the  Span- 
iards sung  in  the  street^,  and  children  in 
their  play  pretending  to  hang  the  Spanish 
prince,  but  in  Warwickshire  and  Leices- 
tershire, in  Devonshire  and  in  Kent,  in- 
surrections broke  out  simultaneously. 

We  wish  Mr.  Prescott  had  been  more 


minute  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  for  "the 
accounts  given  in  every  EngUsh  history  of 
this  period,"  to  which  he  refers  the  reader, 
are  both  contradictory  and  apocryphal. 
The  chief  insurrection  was  that  under  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  a  leader  to  whom  justice 
has  never  yet  been  done.  A  Kentidi 
knight,  a  mim  of  education  and  property, 
belonging  "  to  the  old  religion"  too,  little 
cause  had  he  to  throw  away  fortune  and 
life  on  a  wild  scheme  to  overturn  the  com- 
monweal. But  he  well  knew  "  the  proud 
Spaniard,"  having  frequently  been  sent 
on  embassies  to  Spain ;  and  he  seems  really 
to  have  felt  it  but  the  duty  of  a  gallant 
Englishman  to  resist  what  was  not  the 
less  truly  a  foreign  invasion,  because  it  was 
in  the  guise  of  a  marriage  treaty.  That 
this  feeling  was  general  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  the  London  trainoands  sent  to 
oppose  him  actually  joined  his  standard, 
and  that  when  with  more  than  four  thou- 
sand men  he  entered  Southwark,  "  they 
were  suffered  peaceably  to  come,  wythout 
repulse,  or  eny  stroke  stryken;  yet  ther 
was  many  men  of  the  contry  in  the  innes, 
raised  and  brought  thyder  by  the  Lorde 
William  (Howard),  to  have  gon  agenste 
the  saide  Wyatt,  but  they  all  joined 
themselves  to  the  saide  Kentish  rebels, 
taking  their  parts,  and  the  saide  inhabi- 
tantes  most  willingly  with  their  best  en- 
tertayned  them."  The  same  writer  states, 
that  on  Wyatt's  entering  Southwark,  he 
made  proclamation  "  that  his  comyng  was 
only  to  resyst  the  comyng  in  of  the  Span- 
ish king." 

There  was  a  fine  chivalrous  spirit  in  this 
unfortunate  leader.  His  placing  his  name 
in  the  front  of  liis  cap,  when  proclamation 
was  made  that  whoever  took  him  should 
have  "  a  cl.  in  money ;"  and  especially  in 
his  retiring  from  a  position  so  strong,  and 
affording  such  fiicilities  for  retreat  as 
Southwark,  because,  when  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  directed  the  great  ordnance 
against  the  bridge  foot  and  St.  Mary 
Overies,  the  women  cried  to  him,  *'Sir, 
we  are  like  to  be  utterlie  undone  all,  and 
destroyed  for  your  sake,  and,  therefore,  for 
the  love  of  God  take  pytie  on  us."  ^'  He 
stayed  awhyle,"  says  the  diarist — ^proba- 
bly an  eye-witness — "  and  then  sayd  these, 
or  mochelike  words :  '  I  praie  you,  my 
friends,  content  yourselves  a  lyttel,and  I  will 
soon  ease  you  of  this  myschefe,  for  God 
forbid  that  ye  or  the  least  child  here  shulde 
be  hurt  or  killed  in  my  behalfe.'  And  so  in 
most  speedie  manner  marched  awaye.*^ 
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This  was  his  fatal  step ;  for  ho  retired  to 
Kingston,  along  almost  impassable  roads 
—  for  it  was  the  depth  ot  whiter — and 
then,  leading  his  wearied  men  tlirough 
Brentford,  advanced  westward  upon  Lon- 
don. The  sad  result  is  well  known  ;  but 
had  Wyatt  maintained  his  strong  position 
in  Southwark,  most  likely  England  would 
have  heea  spared  the  following  live  dark 
years  of  her  liistory. 

It  is  worth  while  just  to  glance  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  next  three  months. 
Ere  Wyatt  was  executed,  poor  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  her  husband  were  beheaded  on 
Tower  Ilill,  wliile  severe  execution  was 
done  upon  the  insurgents  in  the  counties. 
The  respite  of  Wyatt  was  doubtless  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  involving  Elizar 
beth  in  his  plot ;  and  sick  and  desolate  she 
was  brought  in  a  litter  to  London — the 
journey  of  only  twenty-nuie  miles  occupy- 
ing four  days.  And  now,  still  chjifing  un- 
der the  indignity  of  "  the  Spanish  match," 
and  too  well  assured  of  the  implacable 
nature  of  their  queen,  the  people  turned 
to  this  new  victim  with  their  homage  and 
their  love ;  and  as  she  was  slowly  borne 
beneath  the  city  gates,  loaded  with  their 
ghastly  trophies,  and  along  Fleet-street 
and  the  Strand,  crowds  pressed  around  the 
open  litter  with  tears  and  prayers  for  the 
youthful  princess  who  Wiis  brought  thither, 
perhaps  to  die.  3Iary  was  awed  at  this 
outburst  of  popular  feeling,  which  even 
wholesale  executions  were  unable  to  sub- 
due, and  Eliziibeth  for  that  time  was  safe. 

Nc»xt  came  the  execution  of  the  Duke 
of  Suifolk,  while  Wyatt  and  his  associates 
were  still  respited ;  but  every  attempt  to 
connect  Elizabeth  with  the  risinc?  failed. 
Still,  she  was  too  important  an  object  to 
be  dismissed  like  Courtenay,  and  her  cruel 
committal  to  the  Tower  followed.  Charles 
had  just  before  written  to  his  anil>assadors, 
requiring  a  positive  guarantee  of  his  son's 
safety.  Was  the  imprisonment,  and  if 
needful,  the  execution  of  Elizabeth,  the 
answer  given  ? 

But  C-harles,  despotic  as  he  might  be  in 
his  own  dominions,  found  that    England  ! 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with.     His  envov  re- ! 
turned  for  answer  that  the  English  could 
not  be  d(?pended  upon,  and  that  the  wisest ; 
means  of  meeting  the  danger  would  be  not  i 
to  bring  over  a  large  retinue  of  Spaniards; ! 
while  above  all  he  urged  that  tliey  shouNl 
be  confonnable  to  English  usages,  and  by  ' 
their  unobtrusive  manners  endeavor  to  con- ! 
ciliatc  these  turbulent  islanders.    Thus,  do-  i 


spite  of  block  and  gibbet,  popular  opinion 
spoke  out,  and  compelled  even  the  haughty 
Castilian  to  bow.   In  the  midst  of  the  gene- 
ral confusion  Count  Egmont  arrived  on  hiB 
second  embassy,  and  presented  a  <liamond 
ring  of  great  value  to  the  queen :  but  even 
this  was  from  the  father;  for  the  son,  up 
to  this  tune,  had  exch.anged  neither  letter 
nor  gift  with  his  bride  !     There  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  marriage  was  most  dia- 
tasteflil  to  him ;  but,  as  Sandoval  admir- 
ingly remarks,  "like  another  Isaac,   he 
sacrificed  himself  to  the  will  of  his  Cither, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  church."     Thia 
last  remark   JVIr.   Prescott   unfortimately 
leaves  imtranslated ;  but  it  is  extremely 
important,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  if 
!  Charles  viewed  this  marriage  chiefly  aa  a 
political  alliance,  Philii)  considered  his  visit 
to  England  as  a  veritable   crusade.    At 
length  the  bridegroom's  first  token  arriv- 
ed— a  most  splendid  jewel  containing  an  al- 
most priceless  diamond;  and  Philip,  having 
committed  the  government  to  his  sifter 
Joanna,  embarked  at   Corunna,  and,  at- 
tended by  a  fleet  of  more  than  a  hundred 
sail,  landed  at  Southampton  on  the  19th  of 
July.     AVe  are  told  that  he  was  warmly 
welcomed  on  his  arrival ;  but  that  he  dared 
not  encounter  public  feeling  is  proved  by 
Ids  not  adventuring  to  land  in  London* 
As  to  the  rejoicings  there — the  guns  firing*, 
bells    ringing,   and    processi(ms    to    the 
churches — tliese   were  no  sure  proofs  of 
po])uIar  favor.     Charles  I.  was  as  wannly 
welcomed  only  two  short  years  before  he 
quitted  his  capital  never  again  to  return 
till  his  execution.    The  warnings  of  Re- 
nard  were  not  lost  upon  the  Spanish  king. 
He  rode  constantly  abroad  during  his  stay 
at  Southampton,  breakfasted  and  dined  in 
])ublic,  drank   healths   after   the   English 
manner — even  tasting  our  strong  ale — and, 
more  distasteful  than  even  that  draught, 
endeavoring  to   confonn  himself  to   the 
easy  marmers  of  his  new  subjects,  and  to 
greet  them  with  studied  courtesy.     That 
he  did  so  is  strong  proof,  as  Mr.  Prescott 
remarks,  of  the  strength  of  his  apprehen- 
sions,    lie  even  dismissed  hundreds  of  his 
attendants  who  had   followed  him   from 
Spain ;  and  when  he  set  out  to  meet  the 
queen  at  Winchester  he  was  attended  by 
English  archers,  but  they  were  dressed  in 
the  yellow  and  red  livery  of  the  honse  of 
Arragon.     A  short  interview  with  Mary 
took  place,  and  as  she  spoke  the  Castilian 
as  fluently  as  English,  no  inteijjreter  was 
needed.    Two  davs  after,  on  the  feast  of 
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St.  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  the 
marriage  took  place  in  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral. Scarcely  a  stronger  proof  of  Mary's 
dread  of  her  subjects  could,  we  thuik,  he 
given,  than  the  fact  of  her  being  married 
in  a  city  which,  although  it  claimed,  many 
centuries  before,  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
Wessex,  indeed  of  England,  was  now  sunk 
into  obscurity  and  decay.  The  whole  cer- 
emony was  gorgeous  in  the  extreme. 
Philip,  in  white  satin  and  cloth  of  gold, 
with  the  collar  of  the  golden  fleece  round 
his  neck,  and  the  garter  below  liis  knee, 
went  on  foot  to  the  cathedral,  where  Mary, 
blazing  with  diamonds,  soon  after  arrived ; 
and  here  the  long  service  was  commenced 
by  Gardiner — the  primate  Cranmer  was 
now  juisonerin  the  Tower — which  lasted 
four  hours!  A  solenm  procession  and  a 
dainty  banquet  followed,  and  dancing  con- 
cluded the  evening. 

A  month  passed  ere  Philip  and  Mary 
dared  to  enter  the  good  city  of  London ; 
and  not   until   then,  a   contemporary  in- 
forms us,  were  the  mouldering  heads  and 
quarters  of  the  sufterers  in  Wyatt's  rising 
removed.   .  The    ''  loyal   citizens,-'  as  Mr. 
Prescott  terms  them,  were  certamly  not 
yet  reconciled  to  their  new  sovereign  ;  for, 
however  on  this  occasion  pageants  might 
have  decked  the  streets,  and  the  conduits 
might  have  run  with  wine,  we  know  that 
the  })illory  was  in  constant  requisition  for 
men,  and  women  too,  on  account  of  sedi- 
tious speeches;  and   a  numerous   watch, 
although  the  height  of  summer,  still  night- 
ly patrolled  the  streets.     The  ostentatious 
display  of  treasure  which  IMiilip  caused  to 
be  ])araded  through  the  streets  on  its  way 
to  the  Tower,  was  a  more  pleasant  sight ; 
but  the   people,   harassed   with  pohtical 
changes,  and   already  dreading  religious 
persecution,  seem  to  have  little  heeded  it, 
or  aui^ht  beside. 

In  marrpng  the  queen,  Philip  had  now 
fulfilled  his  duty  to  his  lather;  his  duty 
to  *''holy  Church"  next  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, so  he  prepared  for  the  coming  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  charged  to  restore  the  here- 
tic kingdom  to  the  true  faith,  by  bestow- 
ing pensions  to  the  amount  of  many  thou- 
saiul  gold  crowns  on  most  of  the  queen's 
ministers,  on  the  plea  of  recompensing 
their  loyalty  to  their  mistress.  Tne  bait 
was  eagerly  swallowed.  Men  who  were 
loud  for  the  Reformation  in  Edward's 
days,  and  who,  on  the  accession  of  EUza- 
l>eth,  again  professed  their  hatred  to  "the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detestable 


enonnities,"  now  made  most  Inmible  re- 
cantation of  their  heresies,  and  with  the 
exultmg  king  and  queen  welcomed  the  le- 
gate as  he  came  up  the  Thames  in  his 
barge,  blazhig  with  scarlet  and  gold,  and 
the  legatuie  cross  of  solid  silver  glittering 
at  the  prow.  And  then  followed  that  dis- 
graceful scene,  when  the  representatives 
of  a  proud  nation  knelt  at  the  feet  of  a 
priest,  and  received  his  absolution  and 
blessing,  as  they  again  bowed  their  necks 
to  the  Papal  yoke.  Well  might  it  seem 
to  Micheli,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  that 
"  the  example  and  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign are  every  thing  to  the  people  in  mat- 
ters of  laith,  and  that  they  conform  easily 
to  his  will ;"  but  he  had  yet  to  learn,  that 
a  corrui)t  court  is  no  representative  of  a 
people,  nor  is  even  a  venal  parliament. 
He  was  all  unaware  of  the  deep,  stem 
spirit  of  resistance  that  was  slowly  gather- 
ing strength  among  the  masses — of  that 
attitude  of  quiet  endurance,  but  steady 
deteiTuination,  of  the  Englishman,  which 
felt  its  strength,  and  therefore  could  aflbrd 
to  wait. 

Meanwhile,  Philip  exultingly  claimed  in 
his  letters  the  merit  of  having  extirpated 
heresy  in  England,  and  his  delighted  tat  her 
willingly  gave  him  the  full  credit.  But 
Philip's  own  confessor,  after  the  first 
burnmgs  in  Smithfield,  sternly  denounced 
coercion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  ad- 
vanced opinions  of  such  ultra-liberality 
that  few  polemics  of  that  day  would  have 
indorsed  them ;  so  it  has  even  been  imar 
gmed  that  the  monarch,  who  shed  seas  of 
blood  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  Romish 
faith,  and  who  attended  an  auto  de  fe  as 
a  sunnner  day's  i)astime,  was  actually 
grieved  at  the  progress  of  persecution  in 
England  !  Far  more  likely,  as  Mr.  Pres- 
cott suggests,  was  it  a  ruse  to  obtain  a 
slight  tribute  of  respect  from  the  people. 
That  he  felt  the  want  of  this  we  have  many 
proofs ;  for  even  the  foreign  ambassadors 
remarked  how  little  authority  he  possessed. 
The  parliament,  venal  as  it  was,  would 
not  assent  to  his  coronation,  nor  would  it 
become  a  party  to  the  French  war.  It 
was  something  new  for  the  heir  of  Charles 
V.  to  express  to  subjects  a  wish,  and  to 
find  it  remain  ungratified. 

But  his  moral  character,  too,  disgusted 
the  English  (although  chafing  under  the 
harsh  rule  of  Mary,  they  openly  rejoiced 
that  the  husband  on  whom  she  lavished  such 
devotion,  wa«  so  notoriously  unfaithful) ; 
and  not  improbably,  those  coarse  rhymes, 
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and  rude  jests,  and  scoffing  ballads  of  the 
day  Philip  found  more  galling  to  his 
proiid  Cjistilian  spirit  than  the  firm  but 
respectful  refusals  of  the  council  to  admit 
him  to  any  participation  of  real  power. 
He  felt  he  could  not  make  the  ])olitic8  of 
England  subservient  to  his  own  interests, 
and  little  desire  could  he  have  to  protract 
his  stav  in  a  country  where  he  was  but  a 
hated  exile.  Just  then  a  summons  ar- 
rived from  his  father.  Charles  had  de- 
termined upon  his  abdication,  and  Philip 
joyfully  took  leave  of  his  sorrowing  queen, 
who,  with  heavy  heart,  parted  from  him 
at  Greenwich ;  he  then  crossed  over  to 
Calais,  and  soon  after  entered  Brussels, 
where  the  emperor  and  his  court  were 
eagerly  awaiting  his  arrival. 

The  abdication  of  Charles  V.  forms  the 
opening  chapter  of  the  work  before  us, 
and  a  fine  historical  picture  has  Mr.  Pres- 
cot  t  given  us.  The  mighty  emperor,  bowed 
with  ])remature  age — ^lie  was  only  fifty-six 
— with  his  sisters,  and  his  son  in  imperial 
pomp,  surrounded  by  the  nobles  and  states- 
men of  the  Netherlands,  leaning  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  slowly  rising  to 
take  leave  of  his  peo]>le,  who  listened  in 
breathless  silence,  and  with  unrestrained 
tears,  was  a  solemn  spectacle ;  and  solemn 
were  the  words  he  addressed  to  them.' 
Nor  was  his  short  address  to  his  son  less 
solemn ;  and  when  that  son  flung  himself 
at  his  father's  feet,  and  Charles,  raising 
him  u]),  father  and  son  were  alike  bathed 
in  tears,  no  marvel  that  the  vast  assembly 
burst  into  sobs  and  scarcely  suppressed 
cries,  for  it  was  no  cunning  piece  of  acting 
that  was  presented  before  them,  but  the 
genuine  outpouring  of  natural  feeling  that 
proved  the  human  heart  beat  beneatli  the 
miperial  mantle.  Philip,  ever  taciturn, 
spoke  but  a  few  words;  these  were  in 
French,  and  well  can  we  imagine  the  chill 
with  which  those  foreign  accents  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  the  warm-hearted  Flemings, 
who  for  so  many  years  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  addressed  ]>y  the  emperor  in 
their  own  cherished  mother  tongue.  The 
Bishop  of  Arras,  afterwards  too  well 
known  as  Cardinal  (iranvelle,  followed 
with  a  long  speech,  chiefly  worthy  of  no- 
tice for  the  solemn  pledge  of  Philip  to  re- 
spect the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  Nether- 
lands. How  well  that  pledge  was  kept  is 
well  known. 

Having  resigned  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  Charles  next  ceded  the  sove- 
reignty of  Castile  and  Arragon  to  his 


son ;  and  also,  in  effect,  resigned  the  im- 
perial crown  to  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
although  for  the  present  retaining  the 
title,  and  then  the  voluntary  abdicator  of 
the  widest  sovereignty  in  Euroj)e — a  sove- 
reignty unequalled  since  the  days  of  the 
earlier  but  scarcely  mightier  Charles — 
quitted  Flanders  to  take  up  his  quiet 
abode  at  the  monastery  of  Yuste ;  greeted 
on  his  long  and  wearisome  journey  across 
the  greater  portion  of  Spain  by  countless 
multitudes,  who  saw  in  him  the  aged 
soldier  of  the  cross,  who,  having  fought 
the  good  fight,  had  now  bequeathed  the 
trusty  ])rand  to  his  son,  with  solemn  charge 
never  to  sheath  it  until  the  lieretic,  like 
the  Moors,  had  been  driven  from  Christ- 
endom. 

Charles  was  at  war  with  France  pre- 
viously to  his  abdication ;  but  one  of  his 
last  acts  was  to  enter  into  the  treaty  of 
Vaucelles,  which  secured  a  truce  for  five 
years.  This  treaty  was,  however,  destined 
to  be  in  force  even  a  shorter  time  than  is 
usual  for  such  documents ;  for,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  the  pope,  Paul  IV.,  less  tnan 
five  months  passed  when  the  King  of 
France,  "with  the  Pope  for  one  of  his 
allies  and  the  Grand  Turk  for  the  other, 
prepared  to  make  war  on  the  most  Catho- 
lic prince  of  Christendom."  It  is  not  the 
least  curious  hicident  of  this  strange  con- 
test that  Alva,  now  Governor  of  Naples, 
fought  with  such  hearty  good-will  against 
the  holy  father,  that  but  for  Philip's  op- 
portune reconciliation  with  the  fiery  pon- 
tifl",  his  general  might  have  entered  liome, 
not  as  a  pilgrim,  but  as  victor.  Mean- 
while, Philip  made  vigorous  preparations 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and,  anxious  to 
bring  England  into  the  war,  he  returned 
in  March,  1557,  after  more  than  eighteen 
months'  absence.  On  this  occasion,  Philip 
and  Mary  paid  a  visit  to  the  city,  and 
Machin  records  that  they  were  "reeeyved 
wythe  grete  joye  and  plesur."  If  the  joy 
were  real,  it  seems  very  probable  it  was 
OAnng  to  the  rumors  genersdly  prevailing 
that  Philip  was  still  friendly  to  Elizabeth. 
It  was  certainly  believed  that  to  him  she 
owed  the  exchange  from  her  rigorous  cx>n- 
finemcnt  at  Woodstock  to  the  compara- 
tively mere  surveillance  of  her  residenoe 
at  liampton  Court,  and  subsequently  at 
Hatfield;  whOe  to  Mary,  who  too  well 
knew  that  while  she  was  childless  Eliza- 
beth was  viewed,  by  Catholics  as  well  as 
Protestants,  as  the  heir  to  the  crown,  she 
was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  aversioiii 
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although  she  had  for  a  ehort  time  pre- 
viously been  treated  with  unwonted  kind- 
ness. 

After  a  residence  of  scarcely  four  months 
in  England,  Philip  departed,  never  to  meet 
his  neglected  wife  again,  and  never  again 
to  set  foot  in  England.  Not  improbably, 
he  anticipated  a  speedy  return ;  for  the 
health  of  the  queen  was  evidently  fast 
failing,  and  what  should  prevent  him  from 
seeking,  in  case  of  her  death,  alliance  with 
her  sister  Elizabeth  ?  It  is  suggestive  to 
observe  the  marked  respect  with  which 
this  long-neglected  princess  was  treated 
during  his  short  stay,  and  the  deep  me- 
lancholy which  all  along  marked,  with 
deeper  shade,  Mary's  gloomy  features. 

Philip  returned  to  Brussels  with  his  con- 
tuigent  of  English  troops,  who,  although 
summoned  to  fight  agamst  their  heredi- 
tary foeman,  ex])ressed  no  joy ;  and  with 
an  army  of  men  of  various  nations,  which 
he  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  the  rejected  suitor  of  Elizabeth 
sot  forth  against  St.  Quentin.  The  story 
of  this  gallant  fight  is  told  at  length,  and 
most  spiritedly,  hy  Mr.  Prescott,  Never 
had  France  sustamed  such  a  defeat  since 
the  days  of  Agincour ;  and  the  huge  and 
hideous  Escorial  still  bears  Avitness  to  the 
joy  of  Philip,  and  his  gratitude  to  St.  Law- 
rence, on  whose  day  the  victory  was  won. 
"Is  Philip  at  Paris?"  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inquiry  of  Charles,  when,  in  his  retreat 
at  Yuste,  he  heard  the  tidings.  "But 
Philip  was  not  of  that  sanguine  temper 
wOiich  overlooks,  or  at  least  overleaps, 
obstacles  in  his  way ;  besides,  his  hetero- 
geneous army  began  to  fall  out  among 
themselves,  while  the  English  troops 
grudged  even  a  victory  in  which  they 
themselves  had  borne  a  part,  because  it 
was  gained  for  the  hated  Spaniard.  They 
demanded  to  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try, and  Philip  was  compelled  to  jdeld. 

Chafing  under  their  late  defeat,  the 
French,  under  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  now  attacked  Calais,  that  last  proud 
trophy  of  our  forefathers'  valor,  upon 
which  France  looked  "with  the  same 
feeling  with  which  the  Spanish  Moslems, 
when  driven  into  Africa,  looked  to  the  re- 
covery of  their  ancient  possessions  in 
Granada;"  and  ill  fortified  and  weakly 
defended,  m  six  days  it  fell  into  their 
hands.  Tlien  was  "the  last  drop  poured 
into  the  already  full  cup,"  and  then  the 
national  spirit — the  resistless  spirit  of  the 
Englishman— arose.   What  was  it  to  them 


that  the  doting  wife  had  been  eager  to 
lay  her  whole  possessions  at  the  feet  of 
her  unworthy  husband  ?  Were  they, 
whose  fathers  so  long  ago  had  battled  for 
their  freedom,  to  be  the  mere  vassals  of 
an  alien  who  had  sought  to  overbear  them 
with  foreign  troops,  while  Calais,  defense- 
less and  dilapidated,  was  suffered  to  be 
wrested  from  them?  They  had  borne 
much — ^they  could  bear  much — for  the 
spirit  which  had  been  crushed  on  Bos- 
worth  Field  was  only  slowly  reviving; 
even  religious  persecution,  in  its  ghast- 
liest form,  liad  been  endured.  But  Eng- 
land, -with  her  proud  memories  of  Cressy, 
Poictiers,  and  Agincour,  her  history 
stretching  back  to  times  more  remote 
than  Rome's  earliest  days — apocryj)hal  as 
we  know  this  to  be,  but  not  tbe  less  influ- 
ential to  our  forefathers,  who  actually 
based  solemn  points  of  law  upon  it — 
should  she  yield  homage  to  hnn,  who 
could  win  a  signal  victory  for  himself,  but 
who  suffered  the  last,  the  very  last  trophy 
of  England's  proudest  triumphs  to  bo 
snatched  away?  It  was  with  the  loss  of 
Calais  that  English  spirit  revived  again. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  Mary  was 
still  sinking;  on  the  30th  of  April  she 
made  her  will,  a  document  curious  alike 
for  the  strong  expression  of  her  religious 
feelings,  her  devoted  love  to  Philip,  and 
the  delusion  that  even  then  she  was  about 
to  give  an  heir  to  the  crown.  Philip  was 
now  expected,  and  orders  were  issued  to 
the  lord-admiral  to  be  in  readiness.  But 
he  never  came ;  and  the  news  of  the  de- 
cisive victory  gained  by  Count  Egmont 
over  the  French  at  Gravelines  probably 
afforded  little  joy  to  the  dying  queen. 
But  death  now  began  to  be  strangely  busy 
among  Philip's  relations.  His  aunt,  the 
Dowager-Queen  of  France,  had  lately 
died ;  on  the  21st  of  September,  Charles 
V.  was  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  and  just 
two  months  later,  Mary  ended  her  trou- 
bled life.  It  was  probably  owing  to  his 
seclusion,  which  continued  for  some  weeks 
af^er  he  learnt  of  his  father's  death,  that 
Philip  was  not  aware  of  Mary's  extreme 
danger,  otherwise,  we  think,  he  would 
have  endeavored  to  have  been  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  her  decease.  From 
the  Duke  of  Feria  he  had  learned  Eliza- 
beth's strong  tendency  to  heretical  opin- 
ions, and  how  \iddely  they  had  spread 
amon^  the  people,  he  was  well  aware  ;  it 
therefore  seems  to  us  a  signal  providence 
that  the  death  of  the  fiiiher  should  by  so 
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short  an  interval  have  preceded  tliat  of 
tlic  wife  ;  and  thus  was  Elizabeth  able  to 
ascend  the  throne  unopposed,  and  to  sur- 
round herself  with  Protestant  councillor^, 
ere  Philip,  even  by  message,  could  inter- 
fere. Meanwhile,  the  people  stood  in 
hushed  expectation.  On  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, Mary  added  a  codicil  to  her  will, 
in  which,  all  hope  of  an  heir  to  the  crown 
being  abandoned,  she  entreats,  with  sad 
earnestness,  her  "  next  heire  .and  succes- 
sor" to  pennit  her  executors  to  carry  the 
provisions  of  her  will  into  effect.  "In 
It,"  as  Sir  F,  Madden  remarks,  "  we  evi- 
dently discern  the  fear  of  one  who  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  her  successor."  But  as 
tlio  provisions  of  the  will  applied  the 
greater  portion  of  the  bequests  to  con- 
vents, and  for  masses,  they,  of  course, 
became  invalid  by  law.  Every  eye  was 
now  lixed  on  the  palace  of  St.  James, 
where  Mary  lay  sinking  into  death ;  and 
the  people  anticipating  its  slow  approach, 
declared  it  liad  already  taken  place,  for 
"  a  woman  was  sett  on  the  pelerye  for 
sayyng  that  the  quen  was  ded,  and  her 
grace  was  not  ded  then."  Five  days  af- 
terward Mary  died,  and  Elizabeth  was 
proclaimed  by  a  concourse  of  nobles.  Cath- 
olic as  well  as  Protestant,  amid  the  wild- 
est rejoicings.  "  A  JJomino  faction  est 
tat  ml ^et  Oft  ?/urabileocults  nostrls^^^  was  the 
grateful  utterance  of  the  young  queen,  and 
throughout  her  long  reign  that  exulting 
text  was  the  legend  on  her  gold  coinage. 
PhiUp  received  the  news  of  Mary's 
death  with  little  emotion.  The  accession 
of  Elizabeth  was  more. important  to  him; 
and  "a  month  had  not  ehipsed  since 
Mary's  remains  were  laid  ni  W  est  minister 
Abbey,  when  the  royal  widower  made 
direct  offers,  through  his  ambassador, 
Feria,  for  her  liand."  13ut  the  English 
queen,  ''  the  true-hearted  English  queen," 
as  ^[r.  Prescott  terms  her,  just  crowned 
amid  the  rejoicings  of  Englishmen,  stood 
linn ;  and  while  she  sent  a  courteous  an- 
swer, showed  by  lier  earnest  efforts  in 
fiivor  of  Protestantism  that  her  decision 
was  made.  Philip  soon  afler  sent  a  re- 
monstrance, telling  her  that  unless  she 
openly  disavowed  the  proceedings  of  her 
parliament,  their  marriage  could  not  take 
place ;  and  then  Elizabeth,  with  much 
courtesy,  declined  his  proposals.  Thus, 
linked  in  marriage  Philip  and  Elizabeth 
were  not  destined  to  be;  but  Ihiked  ui 
political  affairs — ^great  antagonists  in  the 
stern  strife  of  Pix)testaut  and  Catholic,  we 


shall  meet  tliem  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  as  Mr.  Pres- 
cott remarks, "  that  feelings  of  a  personal 
nature  mingled  with  those  of  a  political, 
in  the  long  hostilities  which  Philip  after- 
wards carried  on  with  the  English  queen." 
Philip  was  not  the  man  to  pardon  or  to 
forget  a  denial.  We  liave  gone  over  this 
portion  of  Philip's  history  more  at  length, 
because  we  feel  assured  that  a  just  view 
of  Mary's  reign  is  most  important  for  a  duo 
appreciation  of  that  of  her  great  succes- 
sor. In  her  reign,  the  key-note  of  that 
lofly  tone  of  national  feeling  wluch  mani- 
fests itself  so  nobly  throughout  that  of 
Elizabeth,  was  certainly  struck ;  and  the 
awakening  the  energies^  of  a  great  people 
to  a  sense  of  their  mighty  power,  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  Philip  of  Spain. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  latter 
days  of  Charles  V.  concludes  the  first 
book ;  and  although,  as  Mr.  Prescott  re- 
marks, "  the  subject  has  now  become  a 
thrice-told  tale," — for  this  chapter,  he  tells 
us,  was  written  four  years  ago, — still  in  his 
hands  it  becomes  a  most  pleasant  one. 
While  giving  the  various  details,  with 
which  Mr.  Stirling,  and  M.  Pichot,  and 
Mignet  have  also  made  us  acquainted, 
Mr.  Prescott  proves,  from  original  docu- 
ments, the  deep  interest  Charles  still  felt 
in  public  afliiiirs.  In  regard  to  that  extra- 
ordhiary  but  most  solemn  act,  surely  too 
severely  termed  "■  a  melancholy  farce"  by 
our  author,  the  celebration  of  his  own  ob- 
sequies by  the  still  living  emperor,  Mr. 
I^rescott  brings  forward  many  historical 
doubts,  although,  on  the  whole,  he  seems 
inclined  to  believe  that  perhaps  some  cer- 
emony of  the  kind  took  place,  bat  earlier 
than  the  day  assigned  to  it.  Soon  after 
the  day  usually  assigned,  Charles  became 
alarmingly  ill,  and  he  executed  a  codicil 
to  Ms  will,  in  which,  among  other  ii^ono- 
tions,  he  conjured  Pliilip  to  cherish  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  as  the  best  instrument 
for  the  suppression  of  heresy — "  so  shall 
you  have  my  blessing,  and  the  Lord  shall 
prosper  you  in  all  your  undertakings!'' 
On  the  21st  of  September,  feebly  attempt* 
ing  to  clasp  the  silver  cruciiix  which  had 
belonged  to  the  empress,  "to  him  the 
memento  of  earthly  love,  as  well  as  hea- 
venly," and  earnestly  pronouucing  the 
words,  "^y,  /e«w«,"  he  died. 

Tlie  second  book  commences  the  nar- 
rative of  the  war  in  the  Netherlands ;  an 
episode,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Prescott  remarks, 
iu  Philip^s  history,  but  one  of  incalculable 
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importnnco,  producing  effects  which  have 
stretched  ouwards  to  our  own  thnes,  and 
will  still  influence  future  generations.  He 
begins  his  narrat  i  ve  with  a  masterly  view  of 
the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  a  raj>id  survey  of  the  policy  of  Charles 
v.,  with  his  ineftectual  endeavors  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  Refonnation,  and  nar- 
rates the  murders  of  Egraont  and  Hoome, 
and  the  terrible  career  of  Alva.  The 
closing  chapters  are  devoted  to  that  most 
mysterious  incident  of  Spanish  history, 
the  inii)ris()nment  and  death  of  Don  Car- 
los; a  subject  which,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  has  occujned  the  attention  of  the  dra- 
matist, almost  as  much  as  the  historian. 
By  aid  of  the  valuable  documents  with 
which  a  most  extensive  search  has  supplied 
him,  'Mr,  Prescott,  while  he  utterly  dis- 
proves the  commonly  received  tale  of  the 
mutual  attachment  of  Isabella  and  lier 
son-in-law,  shows  the  deep  hatred  that 
Philip  un<piestionably  bore  to  his  son. 
From  various  testimonies,  he  proves  that 
Don  Carlos,  sickly  and  wayward  from  his 
birth,  was  of  a  fierce  and  haughty  tem- 
per ;  that  M'hen  seventeen  years  old,  he 


fractured  his  skull  by  a  ievere  &11 ;  that 
he  was  trepanned,  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  his  life,  and  "  there  is  good  reason . 
to  believe  that  the  blow  did  permanent  in- 
jury to  the  brain  ;"  for  many  instances  of 
his  strange  conduct  are  given.  But  then 
mere  insanity  would  excite,  even  in  Philip, 
pity  rather  than  hatred.  With  great  care 
anrl  skill  Mr.  Prescott  next  collects  all  the 
evidence  (much  of  it  most  contradictory) 
which  he  can  obtain  upon  this  still  myste- 
rious subject ;  and  altnough  he  leaves  un- 
determined the  question  whether  Carlos 
was  murdered,  or  died  a  natural  death,  he 
concludes:  "  Yet,  can  those  who  reject  the 
imputation  of  murder  acquit  that  lather 
of  inexorable  rigor  towards  his  child  in 
the  measures  which  he  employed,  or  of  the 
dreadful  responsibility  wnich  attaches  to 
the  consequences  of  them  ?  " 

We  close  these  volumes  with  much 
pleasure,  hoping  soon  to  receive  the  re- 
maining ])ortion  of  this  valuable  history ; 
meanwhile  recommenduig  them  to  all 
readers  as  a  most  c^irefully  studied 


our 


and  graphic  narrative  of  those  eventful 
times. 


—  ^  ■ 
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Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  who 
was  treateti  by  Anne  of  Austria  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  passed  all  her  evenings 
with  the  princess.  She  heard  with  sorrow 
many  epigrams  and  jokes  on  the  subject  of 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  king  applied 
himself  at  that  time  to  business ;  every  one 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  a  fancy  that 
would  not  last.  The  cardinal  was  severely 
censured  for  many  high  favors  granted  to 
several  oflRccrs  since  the  last  campaign, 
wliich  was,  in  fact,  reflecting  on  the  king, 
who  had  signed  and  granted  them.  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Fayette  dan  not  defend  the 
king,  for  fear  of  expressing  with  too 

much  warmth,  but  she  un 


ification  of  the  cardinal,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  praise  liim.  She  recalled  to  tlie 
recollection  of  her  listeners  that  he  liad 
founded  the  Academic  Fran9aise  and  re- 
built the  Sorbonne,  and  had  also  establish- 
ed the  royal  printing-office;  that  he  had 
formed  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  that  he 
was  the  patron  of  all  great  artists,  and  of 
every  one  who  was  distinguished  for  real 
talents.  This  language  displeased  many 
of  the  circle,  and  was  applauded  by  others. 
It  was  faithfully  repeated  to  the  cardinal 
by  Chaviffny,  who  concluded  that  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Fayette  was  determined  to 
obtain  &vor  and  protection  from  the  min- 

power  are,  in  reality, 
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much  less  arrogant  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Perpetually  haunted  by  the  idea 
that  the  praises  accorded  their  measures 
must  be  mterested,  they  rarely  take  per- 
sonal credit  for  the  applause  they  deserve. 
Flattery  is  not,  therefore,  so  very  convmc- 
ing.  It  would  be  more  harmless,  perhaps, 
if  it  convinced  the  mind  entirely ;  at  least 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed  sincere  in 
their  belief  of  what  others  told  them.  But 
as  flattery  only  half  convinces  the  under- 
standing, and  serves  to  increase  pride,  a 
general  want  of  confidence  is  the  conse- 
quence, extending  to  every  one  and  every 
thing,  making  even  friendship  suspicious. 

As  the  queen's  coterie  had  predicted, 
Louis  soon  wearied  of  an  application  that 
was  painful  to  him,  replaced  all  the  affairs 
of  state  into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal,  and 
determined  only  to  uiterfere  when  he  was 
ol>liged,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  The 
same  day  the  Comte  de  la  Meilleraie,  a 
relative  of  the  cardinal,  informed  him  of 
the  passion  with  which  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Fayette  had  inspired  him,  and  of  his 
desire  to  obtain  her  hand.  The  cardinal 
entirely  approved  the  proposal,  and  de- 
sired La  Meilleraie  to  open  his  mind  to 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  Never  for 
a  moment  doubting  a  favorable  reply,  the 
cardinal  acquauited  the  king  with  the  in- 
tended proposal,  and  requested  his  consent 
to  the  union.  Louis  became  agitated,  and 
his  confusion  did  not  escape  the  lynx  eyes 
of  the  cardinal.  After  a  moment's  silence, 
liis  majestv  re]jlied : 

"  Does  ^lademoisolle  de  la  Fayette  her- 
self desire  this  alliance  ?" 

^'Sire,  as  yet  we  are  unacquainted  with 
her  sentiments,  but  I  suppose,  that  as  she 
has  formed  no  other  engagement,  she  will 
not  reject  a  proposal  which  must  ni)pear 
advantageous  in  every  pouit  of  view." 

"  You  must  hear  her  answer,  and  then 
acquaint  me  with  it." 

These  words,  pronounced  in  a  somewhat 
dry  manner,  confirmed  the  suspicions  of 
Kichelieu.  He  said  no  more  on  the  su>>- 
ject,  but  ])roceeded  to  talk  of  other  things. 

The  cardinal  waited  patiently  the  rej>ort 
of  Chavigny,  and  when  he  was  hiformed 
by  him  that  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette 
had  with  equal  j»oliteness  and  firmness, 
but  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  re- 
fused this  brilliant  alliance,  the  cardhial, 
instead  of  a}>pearing  amazed,  only  smDed. 

'"  This  at  least  assures  me,"  said  he,  "  of 
an  intrigue  already  formed.    The  king  is 


in  love  with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette, 
and  they  understand  each  other's  feel- 
ings." 

"  It  was  reported,  six  months  ago,  be- 
fore the  last  campaign,  that  the  king  had  a 
peticJiafit  for  her,  but  since  then  1  have 
heard  no  more  of  it." 

"  I  tell  you  they  understand  each  other, 
and  the  profound  mystery  with  which  the 
king  acts,  proves  to  me  that  he  attaches 
more  importance  to  this  liaison  than  he 
ever  did  to  that  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Ilautefort." 

"  Does  your  eminence  then  suppose  that 
they  meet  in  private  ?" 

"  No,"  replies  the  cardinal,  "that  would 
be  un  2>iie  trop  fort  for  liis  majesty.  He 
would  require  an  age  to  advance  as  fiu:  as 
that,  but  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  cor- 
responded." 

"Every  one  praises  the  discretion  of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette." 

"  But  her  judgment  also  is  praised ;  and, 
if  her  character  is  not  exaggerated,  she  is 
ambitious.  I  must  positively  have  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  her  myself." 

"  I  think  she  would  hke  nothing  better. 
Her  admiration  for  your  eminence  is  her 
constant  subject  of  conversation." 

"  Yes,  but  now  1  comprehend  her  mo- 
tive. She  sees  she  could  not  reckon  on 
the  king  if  I  were  opposed  to  this  liau 
5o;f." 

"  That  is  evident." 

"  If  in  reality  she  shows  a  sincere  devo- 
tion to  my  biterest,  far  from  injuring,  I 
will  endeavor  to  serve  her.  The  difficulty 
is  to  find  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with 
her  ])rivately  without  observation." 

"  The  Count  de  Soissons  is  soon  to  give 
a  marked  ball ;  tluit  would  bo  a  capital 
oi>port  unity." 

"  Xo,  she  will  also  wear  a  mask,  and  in 
thos(»  kind  of  interviews  one  must  observe 
the  i'aefi  and  the  working  of  the  teatures,  es- 
pecially with  a  young  lady  who  has  only 
been  eight  months  at  court.  Besides,  the 
king  will  certauily  be  present  at  tliis  ball, 
and  will  not  leave  her  side.  But  I  will 
have  her  watched,  and  a  favorable  moment 
shall  be  found  to  appoint  a  rendezvous 
with  her." 

"  At  Paris  ?" 

"  Such  is  my  ]>lan.  At  my  niece^s,  Ma- 
dame de  Aiguillon." 

"  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  has  too 
much  sense  not  to  see  at  once  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  may  result  from  suoh  » 
mcetmg." 
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"  Yes,  I  fancy  she  vnll  Bcarcoly  disdain 
or  reject  the  oiFers  1  intend  making  her." 

Thus  the  greatest  geniuses  are  apt  to 
judge.  Entirely  carried  away  by  the  vor- 
tex of  public  business,  and  guided  by  am- 
bition, they  seldom  estimate  or  understand 
the  loft  iness  of  feeling  and  perfect  disinter- 
estedness of  conduct  to  be  found  in  some 
characters. 

Generally  speaking,  this  unfavorable 
opinion  of  men  may  be  just ;  but  not  to 
allow  of  exceptions  is  to  overlook  all  that 
is  most  honorable  and  excellent  in  human 
nature.  It  is  calumniating  those  privileged 
natures  that — to  the  honor  of  the  species 
be  it  said — are  to  be  found  in  every  class. 

The  cardinal  hastened  to  infonn  the  king 
of  the  reply  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette. 
He  saw  that  Louis's  countenance  liglited  up 
at  the  news,  and  that  joy  glistened  in  his 
eyes,  lie  did  not  appear  to  remark  this, 
and  left  the  king,  delighted  at  having  dis- 
covered! a  secret  that  he  intended  to  turn 
to  his  own  advantage. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  havmg  been 
invited  to  breakfast  with  Madame  d'Ai- 
guillon,  was  received  with  impresaement 
l)y  this   lady,   whom    she    found    alone. 
During  breakfiist,  the  duchess  made  use  of 
all  the  flattery  she  deemed  most  likely  to 
gratify  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.    Nei- 
ther caresses  nor  praises  of  her  beauty 
were  forgotten.     Her  judgment  was  com- 
mended, and  her   future   triumphs  were 
confidnitly    anticipated    and    i)redicted. 
Then  the  duchess  turned  the  conversation 
on  tlu»  canlinal,  and  speaking  with  more 
gravity,  she  said  that  she  wjis  aware  that 
on   manv  occasions   Mademoiselle   de  la 
Fayette  liad  acted  as  his  champion.   Smil- 
ing, and  affecting  a  confidential  air,  she 
added  that  the  cardinal  might  be  an  im- 
placable enemy,  but  he  was  at  the  same 
time  the   most   ardent   and   generous  of 
friends.     Matlemoiselle  de  la  Fayette  lis- 
tened to  all  this  preamble  in  silence,  when 
suddenly  the  door  oj)ened,  and  Richelieu 
himsel  f  appeared.   She  rose,  and  was  about 
to  withdraw,  when  the  cardinal  and  the 
duchess  both  insisted  on  her  remaining. 
They  all  seated  themselves,  and  the  con- 
versation became  general.     At  the  end  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  servant  entered, 
and  whispering  something  to  the  duchess, 
she  aske<l  permission  of  her  guests  to  re- 
tire a  luoinent,  in  order  to  give  some  di- 
rections in  another  room. 

*'Ix*si(lcs,"  said  she,  addressing  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Fayette,  "I  know  that  the 


cardinal  will  bo  glad  to  have  a  little  pri- 
vate convers.ation  with  you  about  that  poor 
Comte  de  la  Meilleraie,  Avhom  you  liave  so 
cruelly  deprived  of  hope.  ITierefore  I 
will  leave  ^  ou  for  a  few  moments." 

Saying  these  words  she  rose,  kissed 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  with  great 
tenderness,  and  withdrew.  The  cardhial, 
now  alone  with  the  pretty  maid  of  honor, 
thus  began : 

"Ihave,"  said  he,  "to  reproach  and 
thank  you.  I  know,  Mademoiselle,  with 
what  kindness  you  speak  of  me,  and  in 
ever)"  respect  I  am  most  anxious  to  see 
you  become  a  member  of  my  family  ;  but 
the  ties  of  friendship  are  stronger  with  me 
than  those  of  blood.  I  wish  to  be  your 
friend." 

Here  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  bowed 
with  great  respect,  but  did  not  reply. 

Courtiers  and  ])oliticians  are  excellent 
physiognomists,  and  as  they  generally  dis- 
believe all  that  they  hear,  they  usualfy  are 
particularly'  gratified  at  discovering  what 
others  desire  to  conceal  from  them.    They 
make  a  regular  study  of  the  expression 
of  the  features.     A  look,  a  motion,  the 
very  way   they  are    listened    to,    often 
reveals  to  them  more   than  indiscretion 
can  betray  or  ingenuity  discover.     The 
carduial   saw  that    the    countenance   of 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  was  iintron- 
bled.     Her  j)erfect  calmness  and  dignity 
astonished  lum.     The  phrase  he  had  utter- 
ed, "  I  wish  to  be  your  friend  " — solemn 
words,  hideed,  from  the   mouth  of  Richc* 
lieu — had  caused  ui  her  no  change  of  ex- 
pression!    Her  composed  demeanor  was 
m  the  eyes  of  the  cardinal  an  additional 
reason  for  completing  the  conquest  he  pro- 
jected.   He  had  before  much  desired  to 
gain  her  over,  but  now  he  attached  an  im- 
mense importance  to  his  success.     To  fail 
would  at  once  be  unfortmiate  and  unwor- 
thy of  his  powers   of  influencing  thoso 
around  him.     What!   the  real  sovereign 
of  France,  the  cleverest   of  dlploniates^ 
the  greatest  politician  in  Europe,  not  ca- 
pable of  gauiing  over  a  girl  of  three-and- 
twenty,  without  experience  ?    He  must — 
he   would   obtain  her  confidence.     Any 
doubt  on  the  subject  was  insupportable. 
All  means  of  seduction  must  be  used — 
every  mducement  employed  to  insure  suc- 
cess. 

"And  you,"  said  the  cardinal,  after  a 
few  moments'  silence — "  will  you  be  my 
friend  ?  You  have  no  father.  AVill  you 
pemiit  me  to  replace  hiin  in  your  atfeo 
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tion?  Will  you  profit  by  the  wisdom 
loner  experience  has  taught  me,  and  allow 
me  to  iruide  vou  in  a  career  that  must  be 
strange  to  you,  and  where  every  path  Ls  so 
beset  with  difficulty  and  danger,  that  once 
to  lose  your  way  would  be  to  involve 
yourself  in  inextricable,  interminable  eon- 
fusion  ?" 

"  Ves,  your  emuience,  this  is,  indeed, 
true  of  those  who  pursue  dark  and  tor- 
tuous jjaths ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
when  one  treads  the  broad  and  open  high- 
way at  noon-day,  detennined  never  to 
deviate  from  the  beaten  track." 

These  words,  pronoimced  with  firmness 
and  becoming  dignity,  so  entirely  took  the 
cardinal  aback  that  he  was  speechless.  His 
eyes  rested  on  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette. 
Anger  and  indignation  soon  mingled  with 
his  suri>rise ;  yet  the  real  loftiness  of  soul 
she  had  displayed,  the  disdain  with  which 
she  had  rejected  liis  offers  of  friendship 
and  ])rotection,  appeared  to  him  so  unac- 
countable, that  lie  could  only  imagine  she 
wished  to  extract  from  him  some  offer 
more  open  and  decided.  This  idea  gave 
him  courajxe  to  re-commence  the  attack. 

"Let  us  be  frank,"  said  he,  smiling.  "I 
know  all." 

"What  do  you  mean,  monseigncur ?" 

"  Tlie  king  loves  you.  Tlie  jmrity  of 
his  heart  and  his  principles  may  allow  you 
to  confess  it.  lie  loves  you.  And  his  in- 
terest, as  well  as  your  own  and  that  also 
of  the  state,  require  that  we  should  be 
friends." 

"To  what  sort  of  friendship  does  your 
eminence  allude?" 

"An  entire  confidence  on  your  part,  and 
an  ai'tive  acknowledgment  (m  nunc." 

Tlie  cardinal  was  on  the  point  of  pro- 
mising her  titles,  estates,  and  ])ensions; 
but  3iademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  who,  with 
downcast  eyes,  listened  to  him  in  silence, 
all  at  <mce  looked  up  fixedly  in  his  lace. 
This  look  stopped  him  short.  He  felt  that 
he  must  be  very  cautious  in  what  terms 
he  miule  the  most  brilliant  ofiers  to  this 
lady — offers  which  he  had  made  to  so 
maTiy  with  such  success,  without  hitherto 
experiencing  the  slightest  difiiculty  as  to 
the  wording  of  them.  While  he  was  pre- 
paring in  his  own  mind  a  set  speech, 
^^adcmoisellc  de  la  Fayette  addressed  hhn 
in  her  turn. 

"  Vour  eminence,"  said  she,  "  can  only 
wish  nu»  to  give  my  ]iersonal  confidence — 
the  only  eontidence,  mdeed,  I  can  honor- 
ably promise  to  make ;  but  I  have  no  se- 


crets. My  heart  is  without  ambition,  and 
my  feelings  averse  from  any  concealment. 
Besides,  I  am  sure  that  your  eminence's 
omi  elevated  mind  will  at  once  under- 
stand me  when  I  say  that,  if  ever  it  were 
the  pleasure  of  his  majesty  to  repose  con- 
fidence in  me,  there  is  no  temj)tation,  no 
power  upon  earth  that  would  induce  me 
to  betray  the  sacred  trust." 

At  these  words  Richelieu  reddened,  but, 
suppressing  his  risbig  anger  and  annoy- 
ance, replied: 

"  The  confidence  of  a  great  king  can 
only  be  properly  accepted  when  that 
friend  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  capable 
of  imparting  to  his  sovereign  the  best  and 
most  useful  counsel.  I  proiwse,  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Fayette,  to  render  you  capable 
of  imparting  such  advice,  because,  what- 
ever may  be  your  natural  sense  and  pene- 
tration, this  is  an  instance  in  which  expe- 
rience alone  is  available." 

"  But  does  not  your  eminence  think  that 
rectitu<le  of  purpose — " 

"You  are  little  experienced  in  the  in- 
trigues of  courts,  and  perha]>s  you  will 
discover  some  day  that  the  offer  of  my  es- 
teem and  assistance  is  not  to  be  despised." 

"  No  one  can  attach  a  higher  price  than 
I  do  to  the  good  opinion  of  your  eminence; 
but  I  do  not  think  you  have  at  all  proved 
it  to  me  in  the  course  of  this  inter- 
view, although  I  am  sure  I  have  de- 
served it." 

"  I  have  only  one  more  word  to  add," 
cried  the  cardinal,  quite  transported  with 
rage;  "any  idea  of  favor  without  my 
su])port  and  protection  is  a  delusion." 

"  I  cannot  believe  this,  my  lord,  for  in 
so  doins:  I  should  dei!:rade  both  our  illns- 
trious  sovereijifn  and  yourself." 

"  Remember  what  \  have  said,  and  who 
I  am.  Think  of  the  future.  Compare  the 
fate  of  my  friends  and  of  ;A<y  enemies,  and 
choose." 

"  1  think  only  of  my  duty.  When  this 
idea  alone  occupies  my  mind,  proimses 
caimot  seduce,  or  menaces  intimidate." 

At  these  words  the  cardinal  rose,  furions 
with  passion. 

"  \  ou  are  young,"  said  he,  mth  a  bit- 
ter smile,  "  and  therefore  T  am  induced  to 
pardon  the  presumjjtion  that  deludes  you 
— the  more  so  as  1  am  certain  of  soon 
curino:  vou  of  it." 

Saying  these  words  he  abniptly  with- 
drew. And  t h  us  emled  an  interview  where 
uprightness  and  virtue  ha<l  di8conc(?i'ted 
all  the  combinations  of  experience  and  all 
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the  artifices  of  the  most  consnnmiate  in- 
triguer in  the  universe. 

Richelieu,  thoroughly  exasperated,  left 
the  apartment  with  the  firm  resolve  of 
ruining  her  who  had  dared  to  resist  and 
brave  his  authority  with  so  much  coolness 
and  firnmess — ^her  who  had  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  embarrassing  and  confounding 
liim.  Long  experience  and  knowledge  of 
mankind  had  taught  him,  after  so  length- 
ened a  conversation,  not  to  mistake  a  pos- 
itive refusal  for  a  feigned  denial.  Mag- 
nanimity may  be  attributed  to  presump- 
tion, but  can  never  be  confounaed  with 
artifice,  so  entirely  opposite  are  they  in 
character.  The  cardmal,  convinced  that 
he  could  never  seduce  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette  by  promises,  only  now  considered 
how  he  might  best  banish  her  for  ever  from 
court.  There  was  a  courtier,  named  Bois- 
enval,  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu.  He  was  a  man  of  nar- 
row mind,  very  intriguing,  extremely 
acute,  and  who  had  long  possessed  him- 
self of  the  confidence  of  me  king  on  those 
subjects  that  he  wished  to  conceal  from 
the  cardinal  and  his  other  favorites.  This 
was  known.  The  favorites  showed  him 
no  mercy,  the  carduial  treated  him  in  pub- 
lic with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  yet  the 
fiivor  Boisenval  enjoyed  only  increased. 
On  his  side,  Boisenval,  in  his  secret  inter- 
views with  Louis,  expressed  the  greatest 
animosity  towards  Richelieu,  but  avoided 
abusing  either  his  heart  or  his  natural  cha- 
racter. He  only  attacked  him  as  a  states- 
man, and  he  even  admitted,  with  an  air  of 
irritation  and  vexation,  "  tJmt  he  held  Eu- 
rope  hi  his  haiid,'*'*  Thus,  with  a  refine- 
ment of  artifice,  he  managed  to  praise  him 
immoderately,  amid  expressions  of  vulgar 
virulence  that  amounted  to  nothing.  Such 
praise  was  not  suspected,  and  the  king 
good-naturedly  saw  only  ill-humor  in  his 
dislike  of  the  cardinal.  The  art  of  injuring 
and  of  destroying  reputations  by  praise  is 
80  well  understood  at  court  that  it^eceives 
less  there  than  elsewhere ;  but  the  contrary 
art  of  praising  under  the  semblance  of 
hatred  and  abuse  is  much  more  useful,  be- 
cause less  general. 

Those  Avho  practise  it  must  be  acute, 
brusque,  often  coarse  in  their  language, 
and  ]>ossess  at  the  same  time  such  infinite 
jtact,  as  renders  a  similar  line  of  conduct 
excessively  difl^cult  to  carry  out.  Boisen- 
val had  all  these  requisites.  He  had  re- 
ceived his  instructions  from  a  great  master 
— ^this  master  being  Richelieu  himself — to 
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whom  he  had  entirely  sold  himself  with- 
out any  creature  living  even  suspecting  it. 

The  cardinal  was  informed  by  Boisenval 
that  the  king  wrote  daily  to  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Fayette.    Soon  these  letters  were 
privately  brought  to  him,  and  he  read 
them  one  after  the  other.    They  were  ad- 
mirably re-sealed,  and  no  one  suspected 
this  audacious  treachery.     The  cardinal 
could  not  but  admire  the  modest  and  fem- 
inine grace  of  this  correspondence — ^the 
angelic  character   and   noble  sentiments 
displayed  by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette. 
He  saw  that  the  king  loved  her  passion- 
ately.    "  At  length,"  said  he  to  his  confi- 
dant Chavigny,  "  the  king  loves  for  th 
first  time  in  his  life.    This  is  indeed  a  re: 
attachment.     Who  knows  what  it  ma 
lead  to  ?    We  must  speak  to  Caussin,  h 
confessor." 

Caussin  was  confessor  both  to  the  kin; 
and  to  ^Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.    Th 
cardinal  summoned  him,  and  evinced  th< 
utmost  anxiety  upon  the  subject  of  th« 
king's  co7iscience^  that  is,  on  account  o. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.    Caussin  re 
plied  with  good-humor  that  this  liaisor* 
was  entirely  innocent  and  very  useftil  tc 
the  king,  and  therefore  to  France,  and 
that  it  tended  to  make  the  king  and  queen 
much   more   friendly.      Notwithstanding 
these  assurances,  the  cardinal  retained  sS. 
his  scmiples^  and  as  the  good  priest  con- 
tinued to  reply  with  the  same  naivete^  he 
changed  the  subject,  and  spoke  to  him  of 
preferment,  offered  him  his  protection,  and 
proposed  making  him  a  bishop.     Caussin 
replied  with  equal  simplicity  and  good- 
feeling  that,  bemg  without  ambition,  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  situation. 
He  withdrew,  leaving  Richelieu   highly 
discontented  and  annoyed. 

"The  king  is  subjugated  and  at  the 
same  time  exalted,"  said  he  to  Chavigny. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  is  a  romantic 
young  person,  ftdl  of  sense,  energy,  and 
courage ;  Caussin  is  a  fool,  who  wants  no- 
thing. All  this  is  very  embarrassing,  and 
I  must  consider  w^hat  is  to  be  done." 

Caussin  was,  in  fact,  very  ignorant  of 
the  refinement  of  feelhig  that  it  suited  the 
cardinal  to  assume.  He  could  only  see  in 
this  intimacy  pure  attachment — a  virtuous, 
honorable  friendship.  Entertaining  no 
doubt  of  the  discretion  of  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Fayette,  and  only  occupied  with  the 
idea  of  effecting  a  reconcilement  between 
the  king  and  the  queen,  he  cared  little 
either  for  the  scruples  or  the  apprehen- 
20 
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sions  of  the  cardinal.  He  exhorted  Mar 
demoiselle  de  la  Fayette  to  remain  at 
court,  and  sincerely  reassured  her  on  the 
subject  of  scruples  he  did  not  compre- 
hend. 

One  morning  that  Richelieu  was  closet- 
ed with  Boisenval,  this  latter  told  him 
that  the  king's  passion  seemed  daily  to 
increase. 

"  But,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  do  you  not 
mistake  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
love  ?  Are  you  certain  that  feelings  ori- 
ginating in  so  much  purity  have  really  be- 
come the  violent  passion  you  represent  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord.  It  has  now  become  a  pas- 
sion similar  in  character  to  any  other  pas- 
sion. It  is  real  love,  with  all  its  agitations, 
torments,  and  miseries.  I  fe  esteems  and  ad- 
mires Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  so  much, 
that  he  hides  his  feelings,  I  think,  from 
her;  but  he  is  not  deceived  himself,  al- 
though he  will  not  quite  own  it  to  me.  I 
have  in  vain  endeavored  to  moderate  his 
passionate  ecstacies — I  have  in  vain  tried 
to  deprecLate  the  merits  of  the  object  of 
his  admiration,  but  without  effect.  If  she 
is  not  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  he  no 
loncjer  listens.  One  mi;?ht  as  well  address 
him  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  little  atten- 
tion does  he  pay.  It  is  no  use  to  deceive 
your  eminence.  Notwithstanding  his  fee- 
bleness, his  virtue,  his  religion,  his  majes- 
ty is  as  much  in  love  as  any  heathen?^ 

The  cardinal  smiled. 

"  Yes,"  added  Boisenval,  "  this  is  in- 
deed the  case.  True  heroic  friendship  de- 
mands a  certain  strength  of  character,  but 
love  requires  none  of  these  qualifications. 
It  is  certain  that  the  king  is  in  love.  He 
may,  from  habit,  call  this  love  by  the 
harmless  name  of  friendship ;  and,  as  far 
as  that  goes,  I  am  sure  he  never  could  for- 
get liimself  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the 
word  of /oro." 

"  Never  mind.  We  must  have  Gaussin 
informed  of  this,  and  convince  him  that 
intimate  friendship  is  dangerous  between 
a  married  man  of  tliirty-live  and  a  woman 
as  beautiful  as  an  angel.  I  will  give  liim 
myself  a  little  lesson  on  the  subject." 

^'  It  is  very  commendable  that  a  prince 
of  the  Church  should  teach  a  humble 
priest  his  duty.  Besides,  all  the  world 
knows  your  eminence  is  as  great  a  theolo- 
gian as  a  politician." 

"Listen,  Boisenval.  What  we  have 
now  to  do  is  to  endeavor  to  cool  this  pas- 
sion of  the  king's,  or  to  lower  in  his  opin- 
ion a  woman  who  actually  disdains  riches, 


is  destitute  of  ambition,  and  asks  for  no- 
thing either  for  herself  or  her  friends— 
who  is  quite  free  from  coquetry,  and  whose 
reputation  is  positively  above  all  suspicioiL 
We  must  change  our  plan  of  action.  In 
future  you  must  endeavor  to  heighten  and 
to  inflame  the  imagination  of  the  king  on 
the  subject." 

"  On  what  subject,  your  eminence  ?'♦ 

"  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  of  course.** 

"  Can  your  eminence  think  of  such  % 
thing?  What,  you  wish  then  to  serve 
her  Avhose  ruin  you  have  sworn  ?" 

"  It  is  her  ruin  that  I  am  meditating. 
If  you  second  me  well  it  is  certain,  and 
your  fortune  is  made — a  fortune,  let  me 
tell  you,  in  comparison  of  which  all  I  have 
ever  done  for  you  shall  be  as  nothing," 

"  My  attachment — ^my  devotion — ^mnst 
sufiice." 

"  I  know  all  that,  Boisenval,  and  I  only 
say  this  to  encourage  you  in  case  you  need 
it,  wliich  I  do  not  think  you  do ;  but  I 
wish  to  show  you  the  immense  importance 
I  attach  to  tins  service." 

"  Speak,  my  lord ;  only  tell  mo  what  I 
must  do." 

"  As  I  have  said :  excite  and  embolden 
the  king,  and  with  great  care  and  address 
renew  the  subject  of  your  former  dislike 
of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  Declare 
yourself  cured  of  all  unfavorable  impres- 
sions— say  that  she  has  gained  your  admi- 
ration— upraise  her  excessively — show  a 
perfect  confidence  in  her  virtue  and  that 
of  the  king — endeavor  to  augment,  if  pos- 
sible, the  confidence  of  his  majesty  in  his 
own  principles.  That  will  not  be  difficult, 
for  he  imagines  Imnself  possessed  of  a  vir- 
tue beyond  all  temptation.  Does  he  show 
von  the  letters  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette  ?" 

"  No,  your  eminence ;  but  when  he  be- 
lieves me  to  have  become  her  adviser  I 
shall  obtain  even  this  confidence,  I  am 
sure." 

"  TlicH  you  must  persuade  him  that  his 
love  is  fully  returned." 

"  In  this  I  shall  speak  the  truth,  for  I 
verilv  believe  that  it  is." 

"And  I  also,  but  she  really  possesses 
great  elevation  of  character,  and  is  trou- 
bled by  no  feminme  weakness.  Persuade 
the  king  to  receive  her  alone  ;  encourage 
him  in  making  more  private  assignations 
wit  h  her ;  and  that,  under  professions  of  the 
most  boimdless  and  inviolable  respect  on 
his  side,  she  on  hers  should  confide  entire- 
ly in  his  honor  and  in  his  virtue.      He 
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will  never  betray  her  into  making  a  faux 
pas.  She  will  resist  with  firmnefls  every 
temptation  of  the  kind,  and  in  the  end  they 
will  quarrel." 

^^  I  understand  your  meaning.  This  plan 
of  your  eminence  could  only  have  been  con- 
ceived by  a  mind  such  as  yours.  Yet  re- 
member, Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  con- 
fesses herself  without  experience  in  these 
matters.  She  is  a  woman.  If  she  should 
be  led  astray — ^if  she  yielded — ^' 

"  Should  such  an  event  occur  she  will 
never  forgive  herself  and  will  fly  &r  from 
kings  and  courts  to  hide  her  shame  in  sol- 
itude." 

"  But  we  must  be  prepared  for  every 
emergency.  I^  however,  the  same  attach- 
ment which  has  triumphed  over  her  vir- 
tue should  induce  her  to  remain  ?" 

"  The  king,  naturallj  religious  and  vir- 
tuous, would  never  hve  in  such  o^n 
scandal ;  it  would  be  xmbearable  to  hun. 
With  his  respect,  all  his  love  for  her  would 
cease.  Now  he  is  in  a  state  of  enthusias- 
tic enthrallment ;  but  once  let  him  cease 
to  esteem  her,  remorse  and  disgust  would 
replace  every  other  sentiment.  I  repeat, 
that  I  am  certain  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fa- 
yette will  sacrifice  every  thing  to  her  sense 
of  duty." 

"  But  this  very  resistance  will  only  in- 
crease the  king's  admiration,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  power  she  possesses  over 
him." 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  king,  ashamed 
of  his  increasing  weakness,  will  be  less  dis- 
posed to  admiration.  He  will  fimcy  her 
resistance  arises  from  want  of  affection  to 
him,  and  his  passion  will  cool  in  conse- 
quence. Besides,  if  the  king  presumed  so 
mr  as  to  make  her  any  dishonorable  pro- 
posals, Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  awak- 
ened to  the  true  sense  of  his  ^elings,  will 
avoid  him,  the  king  would  then  become 
embarrassed,  mourn,  weep,  and  end  by 
soon  forgetting  her." 

"I  sec  that  the  chances  are  with  us. 
Tour  plan  is  admirable.  I  will  perform 
my  part  with  all  the  dexterity  I  possess, 
and  shall  soon  return  to  give  your  emi- 
nence some  account  of  what  I  have  done, 
for  I  am  confident  beforehand  we  shall 
succeed." 

"Do  not  hurry  yourself;  be  cautious, 
precipitate  nothing.  The  art  of  insinua- 
tion requires  ample  time  for  operation. 
When  what  you  say  does  not  appear  to 
convince,  let  the  subject  drop,  and  appear 
not  to  care  about  it.    Endeavor  another 


time  to  renew  the  discussion  under  %  fresh 
form.  Recollect  that  the  most  ignorant 
of  princes  are  genenJly  well  versed  in 
some  commonplace  maxims  tixskt  are  ever 
present  in  their  minds,  and  by  widch  they 
never  fail  to  be  guided  on  particular  occa- 
sions. For  instance,  they  are  all  aware 
that  those  who  wish  to  gain  &vor  invari- 
ably flatter  their  passions;  such  direct 
means  are  therefore  best  avoided.  Try  to 
escape  this  suspicion  by  not  always  agree- 
ing with  the  kmg's  opinions ;  but  disagree 
with  a  certain  discretion.  Appear  rigid 
in  your  g«neral  principles,  but  affect  to  be 
led  away  by  excess  of  2^  in  particular 
instances.  I  am  now,  Boisenval,  unfold- 
ing to  you  some  pages  of  my  own  system. 
As  you  are  young,  and  naturally  possess 
tact  and  intelligence,  I  leave  you  to  profit 
by  the  revelation  of  these  mysteries.  An 
intimacy  with  a  prince,  at  once  feeble  and 
suspicious,  who  is  known  to  be  governed  by 
fiivorites,  is  an  admirable  school  to  exer- 
cise and  perfect  your  naturally  acute  intel- 
lect. Wnat  art,  precaution,  prudence, 
pliability,  and  judgment  are  necessary! 
The  ascendency  you  possess  must  be  kept 
out  of  sight,  for  you  would  never  be  par* 
doned,  or  even  have  a  chance  of  ultimate 
success,  if  you  presumed  prematurely  upon 
it  so  much  as  to  allow  ypur  influence  to 
become  visible  to  the  object  you  desire  to 
govern ;  but  when  at  last  you  feel  your 
power  thoroughly  established,  then  auda- 
city may  take  the  place  of  more  cautious 
measures.  You  may  then  boldly  display 
your  influence  before  all  the  world,  as  no 
authority  can  be  real  without  a  certain 
notoriety  and  SclaV^  * 

Thus  Richelieu,  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  apartments,  unfolded  to  his  pliant 
confidant  the  inmost  secrets  of  ftis  oexte- 
rous  and  ambitious  souL 

Boisenval  observed  his  directions  with 
the  utmost  exactness,  and  by  exciting  the 
king's  passions  he  contrived  in  a  few 
months  to  gain  his  entire  confidence, 
Louis  was  compelled,  in  his  intercourse 
with  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  very  strictest  rules  of  propri- 
ety, and  suffered  tortures  from  the  gallmg  | 
restraint  he  endured.  He  particularly  com- 
plained to  Boisenval  of  the  reserve  and 
formality  of  their  interviews,  to  which  • 
complaints  his  '  confidant  replied,  that 
when  he  felt  assured  of  entirely  possessing 
the  heart  of  her  he  loved,  it  was  very 
easy  to  obtain  all  else  he  desired,  and  that 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  would  soon 
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be  prevailed  on  to  meet  him  privately 
and  alone.  The  king,  convinced  by  what 
he  said,  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  most 
flattering  and  intoxicating  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. One  evening,  in  the  queen's  apart- 
ment, the  king  led  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette  to  a  window  that  stood  open  on 
account  of  the  heat,  and  leaning  with  her 
on  the  balcony,  thus  addressed  her : 

*'  You  know,"  said  he,  "  all  the  respect 
I  feel  for  you,  and  the  power  that  your 
very  look  exercises  over  me.  A  brother 
is  allowed  to  embrace  a  beloved  sister — 
a  brother's  feelings  could  scarcely  bo  more 
pure  than  those  I  feel  towards  you — ^but 
your  eyes  looked  disapproval,  and  I  sub- 
mitted. Let  me  confess,  also,  that  when  I 
gazed  on  the  freshness,  the  youthftil  pur- 
ity of  that  face,  the  delicacy  of  those 
brilliant  cheeks,  I  felt  that  even  the  chast- 
est kiss  would  be  a  profanation.  At  least, 
let  the  sacrifice  I  have  made  of  my  own 
feelings  be  appreciated,  and  gain  for  me, 
in  return,  your  fullest,  your  most  unre- 
served conhdence." 

"Ah!"  replied  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Payette,  "that  confidence  has,  you  well 
know,  long  been  yours.  I  might  distrust 
myself,  but  you,  sire,  never — never !" 

"  How  happy  you  make  me !"  exclaimed 
the  king.  "  But,  remember,  that  to  lose 
your  good  opinion  9ioWj  after  what  you 
have  said,  would  make  me  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  mortals.  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  understand  your  attachment  towards 
me ;  but  how  can  words  express  what  I 
fe^\  towards  ]/oi£ !  How  can  I  describe 
that  which  is  without  bounds  or  limits  ? 
For  instance,  you  can  exist  without  me — 
you  are  sustained  by  the  inherent  dignity 
of  your  o^\^l  character — you  find  amuse- 
ment in  your  various  accomplishments; 
but  / — ^I  am  nothing?  without  vou — I  am 
a  mere  blank — I  live  only  for  you  and  by 
you — have  no  idea  that  is  my  own,  not 
a  sentiment  that  does  not  emanate  from 
you ;  it  is  your  mind  that  guides  me,  your 
soul  that  arouses  me ;  there  is  to  me  an 
indescribable  chann  in  the  idea  that  all 
mv  I'ood  actions  are  dictated  bv  vour  de- 
sire  and  spring  from  your  heart.  Ah  !  I 
no  longer  fear  flattery,  for  when  I  am  ap- 
plauded, I  feel  that  your  praise  alone 
meet**  my  ears.  Oh  I  give  yourself  up  to 
me,  then,  without  constraint,  for  if  even 
doubtful  of  nH\  vou  mav  surelv  relv  on 
virtue  itselt',  of  whom  you  are  the  living 
representative." 

In  this  speech  there  was  as  much  art  as 


passion.  Louis  wished  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  for 
the  strangest  proposition.  Carried  away, 
seduced  as  it  were,  by  his  love  for  her, 
and  encouraged  by  the  artful  insinnationB 
of  Boisenval,  he  had  conceived  the  most 
audacious  hopes ;  or,  to  express  it  better, 
he  no  longer  doubted  the  ultimate  succeflB 
of  his  desires,  or  of  her  acquiescence  in 
the  demand  he  was  about  to  make.  Never- 
theless, he  hesitated — some  further  time 
elapsed — ^but  a  fortnight  afler  the  queen's 
confinement,  being  much  urged  by  Boisen- 
val, he  determined  to  delay  no  longer  the 
execution  of  his  plan.  One  mormng,  in 
the  queen's  boudoir,  at  the  end  of  a  con- 
versation T\dth  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fa- 
yette, Louis  said  that  he  had  a  &vor  to 
ask  of  her. 

"  I  shall  be  but  too  delighted  to  grant 
it,"  replied  she ;  "  but  how  comes  it  that 
I  should  not  have  already  anticipated  any 
thing  depending  on  me  that  could  gratify 
you  ?" 

"What  I  desire  depends  entirely  on 
you.  Will  you  promise  not  to  refuse 
me?" 

"  Is  my  promise  necessary  ?" 

**  Well,  but  give  me  your  word." 

"  Sire,  I  give  it  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart — only  tell  me  what  you  wish." 

"  Not  now — ^it  would  require  too  long 
an  explanation ;  I  will  make  my  request  in 
writing,  and  you  shall  receive  a  letter  this 
evening;  but  remember,  you  have  j^ven 
me  your  word,  and  to  withdraw  it  would 
plunge  me  into  utter  misery  and  despair." 

Sapng  these  words,  the  king  left  her. 

^Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  felt  sur- 
prised but  not  uneasy.  The  notion  that 
the  king  was  capable  of  making  an  im- 
proper proposition  never  for  a  moment 
entered  her  mind;  yet  still  she  felt  the 
oTcatest  curiositv  to  know  what  this  se- 
cret  mijxht  be.  She  formed  a  thousand 
diiferent  conjectures  that  were  each  fur- 
ther than  the  other  from  the  truth.  At 
length,  on  entering  her  room  at  night,  she 
found  a  letter  from  the  king.  She  hastily 
tore  it  oj>en,  and  read  what  follows  witn 
feelings  of  the  most  painful  astonishment : 

"  If  the  sentiments  of  attachment  ire 
feel  towards  each  otlier  were  of  a  more 
common [>lace  nature — if  you  did  not  al- 
ready read  my  heart  as  in  a  glass — ^the 
proi>osal  I  am  about  to  make  might  ap- 
pear imprudent,  and  even  improper ;  but 
you  know  beforehand  that  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  be  imprudent  with  me,  and  that 
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at  least  the  sentiments  I  feel  deserve  to  be 
rewarded  with  all  the  abandon  of  the 
most  unlimited  confidence.  Did  I  say 
unlimited  ?  Yes,  such  should  you  feel  to- 
wards me  ;  for  can  you  be  ignorant  of  the 
purity,  the  delicacy  of  my  devotion  towards 
you,  and  the  absolute  power  you  exercise 
over  me?  Can  you  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  if  even  for  a  moment  you  were 
called  on  to  repress  an  involuntary  feel- 
ing, one  single  glance  would  suffice  ? 

"  For  two  years  I  have  adored  you  and 
you  only,  and  twice  only  during  that 
whole  period  have  I  been  able  to  address 
you  alone,  and  to  chance  only  did  I  even 
then  owe  tliis  inexpressible  happiness.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  longer  to  endure 
tliis  odious  constraint.  I  have  arranged, 
therefore,  my  hunting-seat  at  Versailles  as 
much  in  accordance  with  your  taste  as  it 
is  possible.  There  you  will  find  flowers,  a 
garden,  fields  and  woods.  Come,  then, 
embellish  tliis  abode  with  your  presence, 
and  let  us  dedicate  it  as  a  temple  to  friend- 
ship !  l>ring  with  you  any  friends  you 
please — and  we  will  there  pass  together 
three  or  four  days  in  every  week.  There 
we  can  converse  unmolested.  Thus  my 
happiness  will  be  perfected,  and  you  will 
increase  my  gratitude  a  thousand-fold. 
What  do  you  fear — the  voice  of  calumny  ? 
It  Would  not  presume  to  attack,  and  could 
never  injure  you.  In  a  word,  I  rely  on 
the  fulfillment  of  your  promise,  because  I 
am  sure  that  you  are  certain  of  my  prin- 
ciples and  my  honor.  To  refuse  me,  then, 
would  only  be  to  insult  me ;  it  Avould  rend 
my  very  soul,  and  destroy  every  hope  I 
have  01  happmess." 

When  she  had  finished  reading  this 
letter.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  was  ut- 
terly confounded.  The  fiital  veil  which 
had  so  long  concealed  the  truth  suddenly 
fell  from  her  eyes.  There  was  no  longer 
any  attempt  at  deception — all  further  de- 
lusion was  impossible ;  this  letter,  and  the 
feelings  that  dictated  it,  were  not  to  be 
misunderstood. 

"  Merciful  Heavens !"  cried  she,  "  with 
what  a  tone  of  authority  and  assurance  he 
proposes  to  dishonor  me  !  This  is,  then, 
the  attachment  I  believed  to  be  so  pure  ! 
What !  does  he  suppose  that  I  could  en- 
courage an  adulterous  passion  ?  Wretch 
that  I  am.  I  have  already  deceived  my- 
self into  sharing  it ;  and  now,  when  I  re- 
member the  many  passionate  interviews 
that  have  passed  between  us,  it  seems  im- 
possible that  I  could  have  deluded  myself 


so  lon^.  .  But  how  shall  I  reply  to  him  ? 
He  will  be  irritated — ^he  wiU  be  in  de- 
spair I" 

This  idea  deprived  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette  of  all  her  presence  of  mind,  and 
surmounted  every  other  consideration. 
IiTevocably  detemiined  never  to  grant 
any  concession  unworthy  of  herself  she 
sought  every  means  to  render  as  gentle  as 
possible  the  dreadful  blow  she  was  about 
to  inflict.  Again  and  again,  with  tears 
flowing  down  her  cheeks,  she  read  and  re- 
read this  pajgsage  of  his  letter :  "  To  re- 
fuse me  would  be  an  insult ;  it  would  rend 
my  veiy  soid,  and  destroy  every  hope  I 
liave  of  happiness."  "  His  attachment  to 
me,  after  all,"  said  she,  "  will  only  serve 
to  make  him  miserable.  Ah!  would  to 
Heaven  that  I  might  sacrifice  for  him  my 
peace — ^my  happiness — nay,  even  life  it- 
self! But  my  reputation — ^his  own — ^my 
honor — ^to  encourage  an  adulterous  pas- 
sion— to  give  to  all  France  the  spectacle 
of  such  an  outrageous  scandal — to  play 
the  ignominious  pait  of  a  royal  mistress — 
at  least  to  act  as  if  I  were  such,  and  ex- 
pose myself  to  become  the  object  of  uni- 
versal and  just  contempt  —  no!  I  will 
never  consent  to  such  degradation — ^my 
reason  revolts — my  feelings  abhor  the 
very  idea !" 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  passed  the 
night  in  the  utmost  agitation,  determined 
to  fly  at  all  hazards,  but  undecided  how 
to  break  her  resolution  to  the  king.  She 
meditated  the  most  absolute  self-sacrifieOi 
but  her  rebel  heart  refused  compliance. 
Louis  Xni.,  by  his  gentleness  and  his 
constancy,  had  entirely  gained  the  affeo- 
tion  of  the  lovely  maid  of  honor.  She 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  the  grief  he  would 
suflbr,  and  yet  she  had  already  registered 
a  solemn  vow  to  renounce  the  world  and 
her  liberty,  and  bury  herself  in  a  convent 
where  she  had  been  educated.  One  idea 
alone  served  to  mitigate  her  sufferings :  in 
her  retreat  she  might  see  and  even  Ioycl 
without  scruple,  the  n^narch  who  adored 
her — she  might  still  guide  him  by  her 
counsel,  and  support  him  by  her  own 
courage.  When  she  had  fully  determined 
her  plan  of  action,  she  took  np  her  pen, 
and  thus  addressed  the  king : 

"  Your  majesty  desires  that  our  inter- 
views  should  no  longer  be  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses  who  might  observe  us.  Be- 
fore knowing  what  was  required  of  me,  I 
promised  to  grant  all  that  was  asked.  I 
will  not  withdraw  my  word,  but  I  only 
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presume  to  entreat  your  majesty  the  liber- 
ty of  selecting  the  spot  where  these  pri- 
vate interviews  are  to  be  held.  In  eight 
days  the  place  where  I  intend  to  receive 
you  >vill  be  prepared,  and  then  and  there 
I  shall  expect  you.  Your  majesty  vnll 
then  judge  of  the  extent  of  my  attach- 
ment, and  of  the  unbounded  devotion  of 
my  heart." 

After  having  written  this  letter,  she 
sent  a  messenger  to  her  friend  Madame 
de  Beaumont,  to  beg  her  to  come  to  her 
room,  having  something  of  importance  to 
communicate.  The  marchioness  came, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  having 
made  her  promise  inviolable  secrecy,  con- 
fided to  her  the  project  she  meditated.  She 
only  said  that,  tired  of  the  court  and  of  the 
world,  she  wished  to  leave  them  for  ever. 
Her  friend  could  not  restrabi  her  tears  at 
the  idea  of  a  creature  so  young,  so  beau- 
tiful, and  of  such  an  exalted  character, 
burying  herself  in  a  cloister.  She  vainly 
endeavored  to  combat  her  project.  All 
she  said  was  heard  with  calmness,  but 
she  could  not  succeed  ui  shaking  the  reso- 
lution of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette. 

"Before  I  retire  for  ever  from  the 
world,"  said  she  to  her  friend,  "I  have 
one  entreaty  to  make — one  favor  to  beg." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Madame  de  Beaumont, 
"  only  tell  me  what  it  is.  I  shall  always 
be  too  happy  to  serve  you  ;  but  especially 
now,  under  present  circumstances." 

"  Then  you  will  promise  to  do  what  I 
ask  ?" 

"Is  my  promise  necessary — can  you 
doubt  me  ?  Must  I  swear  to  do  what  you 
desire  to  satisfy  you  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
want.  I  am  rich,  as  you  well  know.  My 
mother  left  me  a  large  fortune  ;  my  aunt, 
too,  who  is  lately  dead,  bequeathed  all 
she  had  to  me.  But  now,  of  what  use  is 
all  this  to  7n€  ?  My  jewelrv  is  sufficient 
to  pay  those  charities  which  1  promised  to 
bestow.  I  have  already  sold  all  my  trin- 
kets, in  order  to  make  over  the  amount  to 
the  hospital  of  the  convent  I  am  to  in- 
habit. You,  my  dear  friend,  are  poor,  and 
this  poverty  may  be  a  serious  obstacle  to 
your  marriage.  I  entreat  you,  therefore, 
to  accept  my  whole  fortune — it  is  wholly 
at  vour  disposal — take  it  for  my  sake." 

Madame  de  Beaumont,  however,  firmly 
refused  this  generous  offer,  tilie  repre- 
sented to  her  that  all  her  projects  were, 
as  yet,  but  in  embryo;  that  she  might 
still  change  her  mind  ;  and  that  it  would 
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be  extremely  imprudent  to  surrender  np 
a  fortune  unad\'Lsedly,  the  loss  of  whicn 
might  afterwards  "be  a  subject  of  eternal 
regret.  But  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette 
insisting,  Madame  de  Beaumont  at  length 
accepted  her  offer,  on  one  condition — ^that 
whenever  she  wished  to  resume  her  for- 
tune, it  was  always  to  remain  at  her  dis- 
posal. 

The  maid  of  honor  kissed  her  cautiona 
friend,  and  the  next  day  signed  the  papers, 
by  wliich  she  made  over  to  her,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  friendship  she  bore  her,  the 
full  and  entire  possession  of  all  she  pos- 
sessed in  lands,  castles,  and  houses. 

Every  thing  being  arranged.  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Fayette  found  herself  for  a  mo- 
ment alone.  A  kind  of  horror  came  over 
her — she  dreaded  reflecting  on  the  vast 
sacrifice  she  was  about  to  make,  "Alas  !*• 
said  she  to  herself,  "  it  is  no  real  feeling  of 
religion  that  leads  me  to  embrace  a  life  of 
holiness — mine  is  not  a  sincere  call  — 
worldly  and  profane  feelings  have  induced 
me  to  take  tnis  measure  ;  but  at  least  my 
life  has  been  innocent — my  conscience,  I 
hope,  is  still  pure — religion  will,  I  trust, 
heal  the  wounds  of  my  lacerated  heart, 
and  once  Avitliin  the  sacred  walls  of  tliat 
holy  retirement,  I  shall  hope  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  sacrifice  I  make  to  my  love. 
Yes,  I  can  no  longer  deceive  myself;  what 
I  feel  for  the  king  is  love — ^pure,  it  is  true, 
but  no  less  ardent  and  passionate  love. 
O  my  God!"  she  cried,  "I  feel  too 
plainly  that  worldly  motives,  however  no- 
ble or  generous  they  may  be,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  elevate  the  mind  above  vain  and 
worldly  regrets.  But  do  Thou  bless  my 
resolves,  grant  that  religion  may  hencefortn 
in  reality  become  my  aim,  faith  my  support, 
and  that  a  holy  peace  may  be  my  recom- 
pense !" 

A  few  days  after.  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Fayette  begged  for  a  few  moments'  audi- 
ence with  the  queen.  It  'was  at  once 
granted.  When  they  were  alone,  the 
maid  of  honor  entreated  her  royal  mistress 
not  to  divulge  for  forty-eight  hours  the 
secret  she  was  about  to  reveal.  Anne  of 
Austria  pledged  herself  to  do  as  she  re- 
quested, and  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette 
then  told  her  that  before  the  expiration 
of  that  time  she  would  be  in  a  monastery. 
The  sorrow  of  the  queen  was  only  equalled 
by  her  surprise.  The  maid  of  honor  did 
not  mention  the  king's  letter,  and  the  queen 
fancied  that  she  was  induced  to  make  such 
a  sacrifice  from  the  doubts  she  entertained 
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of  her  own  powers  of  resistance.  Anne  of 
Austria  did  not  utter  a  syllable,  but,  teo- 
derly  embracing  her,  held  her  for  some 
moments  in  her  arms — a  mute  but  eloquent 
expression  of  her  admiration  and  of  her 
gratitude. 

Nevertheless,  the  queen  felt  herself  call- 
ed upon  to  recapitulate  every  possible  ar- 
gument against  the  sudden  resolution  she 
was  about  to  adopt ;  and  perhaps  did  so 
the  more  willingly,  seeing  beforehand  that 
every  word  she  uttered,  and  every  repre- 
sentation she  made,  would  be  useless. 
Their  intei*view  was  tender  and  affection- 
ate ;  the  queen,  no  longer  jealous  of  the 
influence  of  tliis  sweet  girl,  saw  in  her 
only  the  generous,  disinterested  friend  of 
her  husband.  She  implored  her,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  to  receive  the  king  at  the 
convent,  and  to  continue  to  give  him  those 
counsels  which  had  hitherto  been  so  ser- 
viceable to  liim.  She  also  promised  to  go 
and  see  her  herself.  This  mterview  raised 
the  si)ii-its  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette ; 
for  nothing  is  more  gratifying  than  marks 
of  esteem  from  those  we  respect  and  honor. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  returned  to 
her  room  to  write  a  few  lines  to  the  king, 
appointing  to  meet  him  the  next  day  in 
the  parlor  of  the  convent  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Paris,  where  he  knew  that,  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  day,  she  often  retired 
for  devotional  purposes. 

The  king  was  surprised  and  annoyed ; 
the  austerity  of  the  convent,  and  the  idea 
that  a  double  lattice  of  iron  would  sepa- 
rate him  in  this  tete-a-tete  from  his  love, 
wa3  excessively  disagreeable  to  his  feel- 
ings ;  but  he  could  not  but  admire  lier  in- 
genious modesty  in  the  choice  of  a  ren- 
dezvous so  divested  of  all  scandal.  He 
never  dreamed  of  any  thing  further  ;  he 
never  entertained  the  slightest  suspicions 
of  the  sacrifice  she  meditated  ;  he  already 
anticipated  the  pleasure  he  should  experi- 
ence m  an  unreserved  conversation  with 
her,  and  flattered  himself  that,  in  time,  he 
might  persuade  her  to  meet  him  else- 
where. 

Every  thing  was  arranged  for  the  depart- 
ure of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette.  All  at 
once  she  recollected  that  one  last  sacrifice 
yet  remained  to  be  performed — the  letters 
of  the  king  remained  still  untouched.  She 
took  a  taper,  opened  the  casket  which  con- 
tained tliem,  and  set  fire  to  the  whole ;  her 
heart  was  ready  to  break  as  they  lay  burn- 
ing before  her.  It  seemed  as  if  all  her 
dreams  of  happiness,  all  the  chimeras  on 


which  she  had  so  long  lived,  perished  with 
them.  She  sat  immovable — statue-like — 
before  the  burning  pile,  contemplating  its 
destruction  with  a  mute  despair.  After 
some  time  she  broke  silence :  "  Thus,** 
cried  she,  "  do  I  consummate  the  sacrifice  I 
These  tender  protestations,  these  vows  of 
eternal  love  and  constancy,  have  ended  in 
nothing  but  flames  and  smoke !  Naught 
remains  but  a  few  ashes.  Such  are,  alaa  I 
but  too  often  the  fate  of  all  the  happiest 
delusions  of  this  world  I" 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  remained 
absorbed  in  grief  until  the  break  of  day. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  rose  she  descended 
from  her  room  without  making  any  noise, 
found  the  carriage  which  was  in  waiting 
to  receive  her,  and  departed  for  the  con- 
vent she  had  selected  as  her  future  home. 
She  was  fully  expected,  and  all  was  pre- 
pared for  her  reception.  She  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  prayer,  and  in 
endeavormg  to  calm  the  mental  agony  she 
endured.  She  was  overcome  by  fatigue 
and  agitation,  but  her  resolution  was  un- 
changed. It  was  no  consciousness  of  guilt 
that  had  led  her  to  take  refuge  within 
those  sacred  walls.  Pure  in  mind,  and 
unblemished  in  reputation,  she  felt  inspired 
by  all  the  dignity  of  the  sacrifice  she  was 
making  to  her  sense  of  duty.  The  peace  of 
nund  that  gradually  came  to  her  relief  in- 
creased after  she  Ixad  received  the  veil  and 
the  dress  of  a  nun.  She  felt  as  if  delivered 
from  all  her  fears  and  anxieties;  an  im- 
mense weight  was  taken  away.  On  look- 
ing back,  her  life  appeared  as  if  passed  in 
the  midst  of  a  stormy  and  dangerous  ocean 
fiUed  with  rocks  and  quicksands  impossi- 
ble to  avoid ;  but  now  she  looked  forward 
with  delight  to  the  calm  and  peaceftil  path 
that  lay  before  her,  ending  only  in  the 
certain  hope  of  everlasting  happiness. 

At  mid-day  the  king  arrived,  utterly 
unsuspicious  of  the  misfortune  awaiting 
him.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette,  inform^ 
ed  of  his  approach,  descended  to  the  par- 
lor. When  she  appeared,  she  was  so  beau- 
tiful, her  lovely  and  composed  countenance 
bordered  by  the  white  veil,  and  her  elegant 
form  clad  in  a  garment  of  brown  stuffy  the 
king  was  positively  stupefied  with  surprise, 
and  stood  speechlei^s,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  fuB . 
of  sweetness ;  "  forgive  my  having  acted 
thus  secretly.    But,  sire,  a  too  lively  at- 
tachment had  conducted  us  both  in  a  dan- 
gerous path.    That  letter,  in  which  your 
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majesty  proposed  establishing  me  at  Ver- 
sailles— that  fatal  letter — when,  for  the 
first  and  only  time,  you  forgot  your  o^n 
duty  and  the  respect  due  to  my  situation 
—  opened  my  eyes.  I  had  promised  to 
m*ant  your  request,  and  I  could  only  re- 
deem my  word  by  bur^-ing  myself  in  a 
cloister.  This  morning  I  received  the 
veil :  the  irrevocable  vow  that  will  bind 
me  for  ever  will  in  a  year  be  publicly  pro- 
nounced, and  has  been  already  solemnly 
registered  in  my  heart." 

"  Great  Heavens !"  cried  Louis.  "  Is 
this  some  vision  ?  Are  you  an  angel  al- 
ready glorified  ?" 

"  I  am  your  friend,"  replied  she,  "whose 
ftiture  life  will  be  passed  in  prayers  for  you 
and  for  the  glory  of  France.  I  live  now 
but  to  invoke  for  you  and  with  you  the 
mercy  of  the  Eternal,  to  remind  you  of 
him — of  your  duties;  to  see  no  one  but 
you  and  the  holy  virgins  whose  lives  are 
dedicated  to  his  service ;  to  forget  all  the 
vain  and  worldly  pleasures,  all  the  frivo- 
lous cares,  which  have  hitherto  occupied 
me  ;  to  think  only  of  my  God,  my  reli^on, 
and  of  you.  This  will  be  my  sole  dehght, 
my  pleasure,  and  my  occupation.  Is 
this  not  a  life  that  ought  to  make  me 
happy  ?" 

"  But,"  exclaimed  the  king,  in  a  voice 
inaudible  from  emotion,  "  these  iron  bars 
that  separate  us  for  ever — " 

"The  tomb  even  shall  not  divide  us. 
By  mutually  purifying  and  elevating  our 
souls,  their  union  shall  be  perfected." 

At  these  words  the  king,  with  a  coun- 
tenance bathed  in  tears,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  her. 

"  O  thou !"  said  he,  "  sole  object  of  all 
the  affection  of  my  solitary,  my  distracted 
heart — thou  whom  I  have  long  adored  in 
secret — at  thy  feet  I  now  abjure  every 
profane  and  unholy  sentiment  which  hith- 
erto, in  spite  of  myself,  has  seduced  my 
feelings.  Thy  heroic  virtue,  sweet  angel, 
triumphs  even  over  love  itself;  and  I  see 
in  thee  no  mortal,  but  a  celestial  creature 
descended  from  on  high.  Yes,  that  gentle 
look,  that  angelic  expression,  those  holy 
weeds,  are  indeed  formed  for  heaven,  and 
all  that  earth  could  offer  would  only  sully 
their  purity.  To  gaze  on  thee  is  enough ; 
in  thy  form  innocence  is  personified.  But, 
alas !  what  will  become  of  me  in  the  midst 
of  that  detestable  court,  tolerated  only  for 
thy  sake  ?  I  can  only  find  consolation  in 
following  the  holy  example  thou  hast  set 
me,  in  regulating  my  life  on  the   same 


model  as  thine,  and  in  burying  myself  for 
ever  in  the  profoundest  recesses  of  a  mon- 
astery." 

"  Good  Heavens  I  what  do  I  hear  f "  in. 
terrupted  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette. 
"  You,  sire — a  king,  a  fiither,  a  husband — 
you  bury  yourself  in  a  monastery !  Do 
you  not  see  that  what  in  me  was  a  disin- 
terested self-sacrifice,  would  in  you  become 
a  shameful  desertion  of  the  honest  duties? 
Remember,  that  if  I  had  pleased,  I  might 
equally  have  preserved  my  reputation  and 
tranquillized  my  conscience  by  retiring  for 
some  years  and  living  in  the  solitude  of 
the  country ;  but  I  wished  to  be  still  your 
friend,  and  to  afford  you  at  all  times  those 
counsels  so  necessary  for  your  wel&re.  To 
perform  this  I  have  renounced  home  and 
liberty.  Your  glory,  your  happiness  is. 
now  my  sole  aim,  and  can  alone  reward 
me  for  my  unbounded  devotion." 

"Alas!"  replied  the  king,  "dispose  of 
my  life  as  you  please ;  but  at  least  believe 
that  I  can  never  again  be  happy." 

"  No !"  cried  Mademoiselle  do  la  Fa- 
yette, "  I  will  not  believe  it ;  for  the  happi- 
ness of  a  sovereign  should  never  depend 
on  any  private  attachment.  Your  career 
is  too  elevated  to  be  attached  to  any  thin^ 
save  the  public  prosperity.  The  eyes  of 
all  Europe  are  on  you,  sire.  France  places 
all  her  hopes  in  your  courage.  Deign»to 
forget  me  m  order  to  consecrate  yourself 
entirely  to  the  cares  of  government ;  and 
let  your  own  actions,  your  own  exertions, 
insure  the  happiness  of  your  subjects." 

The  king  returned  to  St.  Germain  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  despair  in  his  heart. 
Accustomed  to  the  engagmg  conversation 
of  the  young  maid  of  honor,  and  to  the 
gentle  influence  of  a  cultivated  mind  united 
to  a  bewitching  person,  Louis  fell  a  prey  to 
profound  melancholy,  wliich  betrayed  itself 
m  a  mournful,  despairing  countenance  and 
morose  manners,  now  that  she  whom  he 
loved  was  separated  firom  him.  After  he 
led  the  convent,  several  days  passed  with- 
out his  speaking  to  any  one.  He  sought 
in  vain  amongst  his  courtiers  for  a  trusty 
friend  to  whom  he  might  communicate  the 
sorrows  of  his  heart;  but,  finding  no  onei 
he  remained  rapt  in  the  same  moody 
silence.  Overcome  by  chagrin  and  ennui^ 
he  consoled  himself  by  visiting,  almost 
daily,  in  her  monastic  retirement,  her  who 
had  abandoned  him,  and  whose  counsel 
and  confidence  he  uncisasingly  desired. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  never  saw  him 
excepting  at  the  grate ;  but  her  conversa- 
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tion  was  the  greatest  solace  to  the  agitated 
mind  of  the  feeble  monai ch,  and  the  power 
she  exercised  over  him  appeared  only  to 
increase.  The  cardinal,  well  informed  of 
every  thing  the  king  did,  trembled  for  the 
loss  of  his  own  power  as  the  result  of  thb 
attachment.  He  knew  that  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Fayette  was  no  friend  to  his  policy, 
and  he  perceived  from  time  to  time  such 
a  determination  and  independence  in  the 
king^s  deportment  as  made  him  fear  that 
he  would  end  by  at  last  shaking  off  his 
authority  altogether.  The  artful  minister 
imagined  an  expedient  by  which  ho  hoped 
to  weaken  the  influence  one  fair  lady  pos- 
sessed in  the  heart  of  the  king  by  awaken- 
ing a  fresh  passion.  With  this  view  he 
determined  on  the  return  of  Mademoiselle 


de  Hautefort  to  court,  whose  beauty,  fir 
from  having  diminished,  seemed  to  have 
rather  increased  during  her  temporaiy 
exile. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  king  to  meet 
his  old  favorite  without  emotion.  She  cer- 
tainly did  not  possess  the  mind  of  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Fayette,  but  her  beauty  wae 
more  regular.  She  was  more  lively,  and, 
although  perfectly  virtuous,  she  was  less 
riffid  in  her  ideas  of  propriety.  The  charms 
ofthe  lady  in  waiting  insensibly  superseded 
the  recollection  of  the  poor  recluse.  Her 
lively  sallies  and  girlish  gayety  made  the 
somewhat  severe  and  serious  character  of 
her  rival  appear  more  striking.  The  car- 
dinal fi^ainea  his  end.  Mademoiselle  de 
Haute&rt's  reign  lasted  two  years. 
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America  has  produced  three  authors, 
who,  having  acquired  their  knowledge  of 
sea-life  in  a  practical  manner,*  have  writ- 
ten either  nautical  novels  or  narratives  of 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  We  al- 
lude to  Fenimore  Cooper,  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr., 
and  Herman  Melville,  each  of  whom  has 
written  at  least  one  book,  which  is,  in  our 
estimation,  decidedly  A  1.  Our  task  here 
happily  is  not  to  institute  a  critical  com- 
parison ofthe  respective  merits  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  sea-novelists  and  writers ; 
but  we  do  not  hesitate  incidentally  to  ad- 

♦  All  three,  be  it  observed,  have  saDed  before  (he 
mast;  for  although  Cooper  was  bis  years  a  midship- 
man in  the  United  States'  navy,  ho  previously  made 
one  or  more  voyages  as  an  ordinary  ship-boy  in  a 
merchantman.  See  the  autobiography  of  "Ned 
Myers,"  written  by  his  old  messmate,  Cooper  himself 
We  speak  from  memory  on  this  pointy  not  havmg  a 
copy  of  "  Ned  Myers"  to  refer  to ;  and,  singularly 
enough,  we  read  it  In  the  garb  of  a  French  transit 
tion  when  on  board  a  foreign  vessel  years  ago,  and 
have  never  seen  it  in  the  original  A  cheap  English 
edition  has  been  subsequent^  issued. 


mit  that,  to  say  the  very  least,  America 
worthily  rivals  us  in  this  department  of  lit- 
erature. Taking  Cooper,  for  instance,  all  in 
all,  we  question  greatly  whether  any  Eng- 
lish autnor  excels  him  as  a  sea-novelist. 
Our  two  best  are  Marryat  and  Michael 
Scott  ("  Tom  Cringle"),  but  they  are  yi 
some  respects  essentially  inferior  to 
Cooper;  and  although  they  both  have 
very  great  distinctive  merits  of  their  own, 
in  what  shall  we  deliberately  pronounce 
them  superior  to  the  great  American? 
Turn  to  Dana,  and  where  is  the  English 
author,  living  or  dead,  who  has  wntten 
a  book  descriptive  of  real  foremast  life 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  "  Two  Years 
before  the  Mast  ?"  Again,  to  select  only 
a  single  work  by  Herman  Melville,  where 
shall  we  find  an  English  picture  of  man- 
of-war  life  to  rival  his  marvellous  "White- 
Jacket  ?"  Tastes  and  opinions  of  course 
vary,  and  there  maybe,  and  doubtless  are, 
able  and  intelligent  critics  who  will  di% 
sent  from  our  verdict;  but  we  may  Ixi 
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nitted  to  say  that  we  believe  very 
works  of  nautical  fiction  and  narra- 
3  (by  either  English  or  American  au- 
>rs)  exist,  with  wliich  we  are  not  fa- 
liar. 

Ere  proceeding  to  consider  the  peculiar 
id  distinguishing  excellencies  of  onr 
iree  American  sailor-authors,  we  would 
bserve  that,  as  regards  sea-novels,  not 
•ne  realizes  our  idea  of  what  this  species 
>f  literature  ought  to  be.  A  sea-novel, 
to  which  we  can  appeal  as  a  standard  by 
which  to  judge  the  general  artistic  merits 
of  similar  compositions,  is  yet,  and  will, 
we  fear,  long  continue  to  be,  a  desidera- 
tum. In  many  so-called  naval  fictions, 
two  thirds  or  more  of  the  scenes  are  de- 
scribed as  occurring  on  shore,  and  the  act- 
ors are  more  frequently  landsmen  than 
sailors ;  and  even  in  the  very  best  works 
of  the  class  we  find  not  a  few  chapters  oc-' 
cupied  by  scenes  and  characters  which 
have  no  connection  whatever  ^nth  the  sea. 
A  genuine  sea-story  should  be  evolved 
afloat  from  first  to  last;  its  descriptions 
should  be  confined  to  the  ocean  and  its 
coasts — to  ships  and  their  management ; 
its  characters  should  exclusively  be  sea- 
men (unless  a  fair  heroine  be  introduced 
on  shipboard) ;  its  episodes  and  all  its  in- 
cidental materials  should  smack  of  sea-life 
and  a<l venture — ^the  land,  and  all  that  ex- 
clusively pertains  thereto,  should  as  much 
as  possible  be  siaik  and  forgotten  I  But, 
it  will  be  asked,  has  a  book  of  this  kind 
yet  been  written  ?  No,  it  has  not.  And 
if  the  most  eminent  naval  novelists  have 
not  attempted  such  a  performance,  does 
not  that  prove  that  they  considered  the 
idea  one  that  could  not  be  practically  car- 
ried out?  So  at  least  it  would  appear, 
and  very  successful  nautical  writers  ex- 
plicitly give  their  testimony  against  our 
theory.  For  example.  Captain  Chamier 
— whose  "  Ben  Brace,"  and  other  nautical 
novels  and  narratives  are,  by  the  way, 
very  little  inferior  to  Marryat's — in  his 
"  Life  of  a  Sailor,'*  makes  tlie  following 
remark : 

"  The  mere  evolutions  of  a  ship,  the  interior 
arrangements,  the  nautical  expressions,  would  soon 
pall  on  a  landsman.  Even  Marryat,  who  wrote, 
m  my  opinion,  the  very  best  naval  novel  ever 
penned,  *  The  King's  Own,'  has  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  kec*p  to  nautical  scenes ;  and  the  author  of 
the  *  Post  Captain,'  a  most  excellent  specimen  of 
nautical  life,  has  wisely  painted  the  beauty  of 
Cassandra,  and  made  most  of  the  interesting 
scenes  occur  on  shore." 


"We  dissent  decidedly  from  much  whidh 
oar  gallant  friend  here  maintains.  The 
evolutions  of  Cooper's  shipSy  and  tiie 
"  nautical  expressions"  which  he  puts  in 
the  mouths  of  his  characters,  do  7iot  pall ; 
the  "  King's  Own"  is  7wt  the  best  naval 
novel  that  even  Marryat  himself  penned ; 
and  as  to  the  "  Post  Captain,"  we  admit 
that  two  or  three  opening  chapters  of 
that  very  coarsely->vritten  anonymous 
work  are  pretty  good,  but  all  the  rest  are 
unmitigated  balderdash ;  and  how  it  hap- 
pened that  many  editions  of  such  a  miser- 
able performance  fomid  purchasers,  is  a 
greater  mystery  to  us  than  a  reel  in  a  bot- 
tle was  to  our  venerable  great-grandmo- 
ther. We  must  not  digress  further ;  but 
we  reiterate  our  finn  belief  that  a  nauti- 
cal fiction  strictlv  written  on  the  plan  we 
have  proposed,  if  by  a  man  of  genius, 
would  not  merely  be  the  facile  pruiceps 
of  its  class  of  literature,  but  would  delight 
landsmen  as  much  as  seamen,  and  interest 
all  hands  to  a  greater  degree  tlian  any 
work  written  on  the  mongrel  system  of 
alternately  describing  life  at  sea  and  life 
on  shore,  which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

According  to  an  American  authority, 
Fenimore  Cooper  became  a  naval  novel- 
ist through  the  following  circumstance: 
Some  literary  friends  were  praishig  Scott*8 
"  Pirate,"  but  Cooper  laughed  at  its  pre- 
tensions to  be  regarded  as  a  sea-story, 
and  said  that  he  would  imdertake  to  pro- 
duce a  work  which  landsmen  would  read 
and  appreciate,  and  which  seamen  would 
admire,  for  its  truthful  descriptions  of 
nautical  manoeuvres,  &c.  He  redeemed 
his  pledge  by  writing  "  The  Pilot,"  the 
best  and  most  popular  of  all  his  nautical 
fictions.  The  genius  of  Cooper,  both  as 
a  sea-novelist  and  as  an  unrivalled  writer 
of  romances,  descriptive  of  life  in  the 
woods  and  prairies  of  America,  did  not, 
like  rich  old  wine,  improve  and  ripen  with 
age.  ^Vfler  he  had  written  less  than  a 
dozen  works,  there  was  a  manifest  fidling 
off  both  in  the  conception  and  execution 
of  his  stories ;  and  although  he  indefi&ti> 
gably  continued  to  labor  to  the  last  for 
the  entertauiment  of  that  public  which 
had  once  hailed  the  announcement  of  a 
new  work  by  him  with  eager  interest,  hk 
most  ardent  admirers  cared  less  and  leM 
for  each  succeeding  effort  that  he  pufe 
forth.  In  justice  to  liis  memory,  let  Of 
observe,  that  the  very  high  standard 
which  Cooper's  own  earlier  achievements 
in  nautical  and  other  species  of  fiction 
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class,  itself  operated  to  his  serious  disad- 
vantage as  regarded  the  later  produc- 
tions of  his  pen ;  for  we  naturally  com- 
pared the  latter  with  the  fonner,  and  the 
result  was  decidedly  unfavorable.  Yet 
we  are  bold  to  say  that  even  the  poorest  of 
Cooper's  works  possesses  considerable 
ment  in  itself;  ana  had  it  appeared  as  the 
production  of  a  new  or  of  an  anonymous 
writer,  might  have  been  better  received 
than  as  the  acknowledged  work  of  an  au- 
thor of  illustrious  reputation. 

Cooper's  nautical  fictions  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes  as  regards  their 
merit.  In  the  first  claSs  we  should  place 
the  "Pilot"  and  the  "Red  Rover;"  in 
the  second,  the  "Two  Admirals,"  the 
"  Waterwitch,"  and  "  Jack-o'-Lantem ;" 
in  the  third,  "  Homeward  Bound,"  "  Cap- 
tain Spike,"  "  Sea  Lions,"  &c.  Our  taak 
is  not  to  criticbe  these  works  in  detail, 
but  to  consider  what  are  the  distinguish- 
ing merits  of  the  author,  'as  manifested  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  his  Tarioos 
sea-tictions. 

The  first  striking  quality  of  Cooper  is 
the  admirable  clearness  and  accuracy  of 
liis  descriptions  of  the  mannuvres,  &c., 
of  ships.  Even  a  landsman  who  is  igno- 
rant, practically,  of  such  things,  mast  ap- 
Ercciate  this,  and  be  enabled  to  compre- 
end,  at  least  in  a  general  manner,  the  ob- 
ject and  results  of  the  efforts  of  seaman- 
ship so  vividly  delineated.  We  never 
noted  any  technical  or  professional  error 
on  Cooper's  part,  and  whatever  he  him- 
self might  be  practically,  he  cert^nly  was 
a  good  seaman  theoretically. 

Secondly,  Cooper  possessed  an  abso- 
lutely unparalleled  faculty  of  imparting 
to  his  ships  a  species  of  living  interest. 
He,  indeed,  makes  a  vessel  "  walk  the 
waters  like  a  thing  of  Ufe ;"  and  the  read- 
er gradually  feels  an  absorbing  interest  in 
her  motions  and  her  fiitc  as  an  individual 
craft.  We  refer  to  the  Ariel  in  the  "  Pi- 
lot," or  to  the  rover's  shij)  and  the  Royal 
Caroline  (in  the  "  Red  Rover"),  aa  won- 
derful instances  of  this  peculiar  talent. 

Tliirdly,  he  is  unsurpassed  in  the  power 
he  possesses  to  invest  the  ocean  itself 
with  attributes  of  awe-striking  sublimity 
and  mystery.  His  mind,  in  a  word,  waa 
intensely  poetical,  and  in  his  earlier  works 
especially,  he  revels  in  fine  poetical  imag- 
ery in  connection  with  the  sea  and  ships. 
This  is  one  reason  why  (as  we  happen  to 
know)  his  works  are  not  so  popolkr  with 


practical  seamen  aa  Captain  Manyat'a,  for 
seamen  themselves  are  generally  very 
pros.'uc,  matter-of-fact  mortals,  and  do  not 
regard  their  profession,  nor  the  ocean,  nor 
ships,  in  a  poetical  light.  To  illustrate 
some  of  our  preceding  observations,  we 
shall  here  quote  a  small  portion  of  the 
magnificently-written  description  of  the 
chase  of  the  Royal  Caroline  by  the  Dol- 
phin, in  the  "  Red  Rover."  Tlie  time  is 
just  previous  to  daybreak; 

"  The  lucid  and  f^rful-looking  mist  which  for 
the  last  qunrter  of  an  hour  had  been  gathering  in 
tbe  iiortl>west,  was  now  driving  dowQ  upon  than 
with  the  speed  of  a  race-horse.  The  ur  had  already 
lost  the  damp  and  peculiar  feeling  of  an  easterly 
breeze,  and  Uttle  eddies  were  beginning  to  &aUa 
BDiong  the  masts — precursors  of  a  cuuiiug  squaU, 
Then  a  rushing,  roaring  sound  was  heard  moan- 
icg  along  the  ocean,  wliose  surface  waa  firat  dim- 
pled, next  ruffled,  and  finally  covered  with  one 
sheet  of  clear,  white  and  spotlesa  Foam.  At  tbe 
next  instant  the  power  of  the  wind  fell  fall  on  the 
inert  and  laboring  Bristol  trader.  .  .  .  Happy 
\iaa  it  for  all  who  had  life  at  risk  in  that  dcjeaae- 
leas  ves^l,  that  she  was  not  lated  to  receive  tlie 
whole  weight  of  the  tempest  at  a  blow.  The  saili 
fluttered  and  trembled  on  their  massive  ^ards,  bel- 
Iring  and  collapsing  alternately  for  a  minute,  and 
then  the  niabing  wind  swept  over  them  in  a  har- 
ricane.  The  Caroline  recdved  the  blast  like  ft 
stout  and  buoyant  vessel,  bidding  readily  to  its 
impulse,  until  her  side  lav  nearly  incumbent  oa 
the  element  in  which  she  floated  ;  and  then,  as  if 
the  fearful  fabric  wtre  eonscioas  of  its  jeopardy,  it 
seemed  to  lift  its  reclining  masts  again,  struggling 
to  work  its  way  hearily  tlirough  the  water." 

A  yet  more  powerfiil  picture  of  the 
ocean  during  one  of  its  frcqncnt  changes, 
is  given  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  nar- 
rative. Cooper  himself  never  penned  any 
thing  more  striloDg,  more  poetical,  ana 
yet  true  to  nature,  than  the  following 
grand  passage : 

"The  dim  traoety  of  the  stranger's  form  had 
been  swallowed  by  the  flood  of  misty  light  which, 
by  this  time,  rolled  along  the  sea  like  drifting 
vapor,  semi-pellucid,  prctercatural,  and  seemiom 
tangible,  lite  oetan  itsdf  seemed  adtnoniihed  Utat 
a  tmkh  and  violent  change  was  nigh.  Tlie  wavei 
had  ceased  to  break  in  their  former  foeming  and 
brilliant  crests,  but  black  masses  of  the  water  were 
lifting  their  surly  summits  against  the  eastern 
Mn,  no  longer  relieved  by  their  scintillating 
brightness,  or  shedding  their  own  peculiar  aim 
lucid  atmosphere  nronnd  them.  The  breeae,  wWoh 
had  been  so  fresh,  and  which  had  even  blown,  at 
I,  with  a  force  that  nearly  amounted  to  a  lit 
tie  gale,  was  lulling  and  becoming  ancertain,  M 
though  awed  by  the  more  violent  power  that  wu 
gathering  along  the  borders  of  tlie  sea  m  the  dt 
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rection  of  the  neighboring  continent.  Each  mo- 
ment the  eastern  puffs  of  air  lost  their  strength, 
and  became  more  and  more  feeble,  until,  in  an  in- 
credibly short  period,  the  heavy  sails  were  heard 
flapping  against  the  masts — a  frightful  and  omin- 
ous calm  succeeding." 

Now,  is  not  the  above  a  piece  of  splen- 
did descriptive  writing?  And  we  can 
assure  our  landsmen  friends  that  seamen 
(and  any  person  of  an  observant  turn,  who 
has  had  opportunities  of  beholding  and 
noting  the  mysterious  phenomena  of 
ocean)  will  bear  witness  to  its  perfect 
truth  and  fidelity.  But  of  ten  thousand 
spectators  of  such  a  scene,  would  there  be 
one  who  could  describe  it  in  a  few  lines  in 
such  a  vivid  and  masterly  manner  as  our 
author  has  done  ? 

Fourthly,  Cooper's  leading  characters 
among  the  seamen  are,  in  many  instances, 
highly-finished  portraits,  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  a  great  master ;  and  the  reader 
instinctively  feels  that  they  are  "not  mere 
conventional  mariners  of  the  melodramatic 
school,  but  genuine  blue-water  salts,  who 
exhibit  special  indi\ddual  idiosyncrasies  in 
addition  to  the  general  characteristics  of 
their  class.  The  two  finest  and  most 
elaborate  portraits  in  the  entire  Cooper 
sea-gallery  are  Long  Tom  Coffin  in  the 
«  Pilot,"  and  Dick  Fid  in  the  "  Red  Rov- 
er." In  their  way,  they  both  are  perfect, 
and  quite  Shakspearean.  They  never  yet 
have  been  equalled  in  naval  fiction,  nor  do 
we  thhik  they  ever  will  be  surpassed. 

Cooper's  sea-novels  have  several  distin- 
guishing peculiarities  besides  those  we 
have  already  pointed  out.  It  is  worth 
observing,  that  they  rarely  exhibit  any 


thing  like  an  artistic  plot — ^and  we  like 
them  none  the  worse  for  that — ^but  in 
nearly  every  instance  their  interest  is  con- 
centrated on  a  long  ch<i8e  (the  reader's 
attention  being  riveted  on  one  or  two 
ships),  and  the  incidents  naturally  arise 
out  of  this  single  leading  feature,  which 
may  be  termed  Cooper's  forte^  and  which 
he  exhibits  also  in  most  of  his  Indian 
stories.  In  one  work,  however,  "The  Two 
Admirals,"  Cooper  attempts  to  "  deal 
with  the  profession  on  a  large  scale,**  to 
use  his  ovm  words,  by  detaiUug  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  fleets.  Able  as  are  some  of 
the  scenes,  we  tliink  the  experiment  a  de- 
cided failure  on  the  whole,  and  do  not 
marvel  at  this,  for  obvious  reasons.  Coop- 
er himself  seems  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  dubious  nature  of  Ids  undertaking, 
and  to  have  had  misgivings  as  to  his  pro- 
bable success.  He  remarks  in  his  prc&ce 
that  "  among  all  the  sea-tales  that  the  last 
twenty  years  have  produced,  we  know  of 
none  in  which  the  evolutions  of  fleets  have 
formed  any  material  feature.  .  .  .  Every 
writer  of  romance  appears  to  have  care- 
fully abstained  from  dealing  with  the  pro- 
fession on  a  large  scale." 

And  rightly  abstained,  say  we !  as,  ao> 
cording  to  our  private  theory,  nautical 
fiction  ought  to  be  legitimately  confined 
to  one  or  two  vessels ;  for  to  bring  whole 
fleets  into  action  is  to  trespass  unwarrant- 
ably on  the  domain  of  nistory,  if  real 
events  are  described,  in  wliich  case  fiicts 
are  ever  preferable  to  fiction;  and  it  is 
rather  absurd  to  expect  that  any  reader 
of  proper  taste  can  enjoy  an  account  of 
the  manoeuvres  and  battles  of  hostile 
fleets,  if  wholly  imaginary. 


I  ^  •  > » > 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  among  the 
five  great  races  concerned  in  modern 
civilization,  the  German  race  is  the  only 

*JIeuirich  IMnt'a  Sammtliche  Werke,  Philadel- 
phia: John  Wcik.     1855. 

Vtrutuir.hte  Scfiri/ten  von  Iltinrich  Rtine,  Ham- 
burg: lioffmaii  und  Campe.    1S54. 


one  which,  up  to  the  present  centnry,  had 
contributed  nothing  classic  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  European  wit  and  humor ; 
for  Rehieke  Fuchs  cannot  be  rcrarded  as 
a  peculiarly  Teutonic  product.  Italy  was 
the  birth-place  of  Pantomime  and  the  im- 
mortal Pulcinello;  Spain  had  produced 
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Cervantes;  France  had  produced  Rabe- 
lais and  Moliere,  and  classic  wits  in- 
numerable; England  had  yielded  Shaks- 
peare  and  a  host  of  humorists.  But  Ger- 
many had  borne  no  great  comic  dramatist, 
no  great  satirist,  and  she  has  not  yet  re- 
paired the  omission ;  she  had  not  even 
produced  any  humorist  of  a  high  order. 
Among  her  writers,  Lessing  is  the  one 
who  is  most  specifically  witty.  We  feel 
the  implicit  influence  of  wit — ^the  "  flavor 
of  mind" — throughout  his  writings ;  and 
it  is  often  concentrated  into  pungent  sa- 
tire, as  every  reader  oixYiQ  Hamburg Uche 
Dramaturgie  remembers.  Still,  Lessing's 
name  has  not  become  European  through 
his  wit,  and  his  charming  comedy, "  Minna 
von  Barnhelm,"  has  won  no  place  on 
a  foreign  stage.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  an  exhaustive  acquaintance 
with  German  literature ;  we  not  only  ad- 
mit, we  are  sure,  that  it  includes  much 
comic  writing  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
We  simply  state  the  fact,  that  no  German 
production  of  that  kind,  before  the  pre- 
sent century,  ranked  as  European ;  a  met 
which  does  not,  indeed,  determine  the 
amount  of  the  national  facetiousness,  but 
which  is  quite  decisive  as  to  its  quality. 
Whatever  may  be  the  stock  of  ftin  which 
Germany  yields  for  home  consumption, 
she  has  provided  little  for  the  palate  of 
other  lands.      All  honor  to  her  for  the  still 

freator  things  she  has  done  for  us !  She 
as  fought  the  hardest  fight  for  freedom 
of  thought,  has  produced  the  grandest  in- 
ventions, has  made  magnificent  contribu- 
tions to  science,  has  given  us  some  of  the 
divinest  poetry,  and  quite  the  divinest 
music,  in  the  world.  No  one  reveres  and 
treasures  the  products  of  the  German 
mind  more  than  we  do.  To  sav  that  that 
mind  is  not  fertile  in  wit,  is  only  like  say- 
ing that  excellent  wheat  land  is  not  rich 
pasture ;  to  say  that  we  do  not  enjoy 
German  fiicetiousness,  is  no  more  than  to 
say,  that  though  the  horse  is  the  finest  of 
quadrupeds,  we  do  not  like  him  to  lay  his 
hoof  playfully  on  our  shoulder.  Still,  as 
we  have  noticed  that  the  pointless  puns 
and  stupid  jocularity  of  the  boy  may  ulti- 
mately be  developed  into  the  epigranuna- 
tic  brilliancy  and  polished  playfulness  of 
the  man  ;  as  we  believe  that  racjr  wit  and 
chastened,  delicate  humor  are  mevitably 
the  results  of  invigorated  and  refined 
mental  activity  ;  we  can  also  believe  that 
Germany  will,  one  day,  yield  a  crop  of 
wits  and  humorists. 


Perhaps  there  is  already  an  earnest  of 
that  future  crop  in  the  existence  of  Heih- 
RiCH  Heine,  a  German  bom  with  the  pre- 
sent century,  who,  to  Teutonic  imaguia- 
tion,  sensibility,  and  humor,  adds  an 
amount  of  esprit  that  would  make  him 
brilliant  among  the  most  brilliant  of 
Frenchmen.  True,  this  unique  German 
wit  is  half  a  Hebrew ;  but  he  and  his  an- 
cestors spent  their  youth  in  German  air, 
and  were  reared  on  Wiirst  and  Sautr^ 
kraut ^  so  that  he  is  as  much  a  German  as 
a  pheasant  is  an  English  bird,  or  a  potato 
an  Irish  vegetable.  But,  whatever  else  he 
may  be,  Heine  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  this  age — no  echo,  but  a  real 
voice,  ana  therefore,  like  all  genuine 
things  in  this  world,  worth  studying;  a 
surpassing  lyric  poet,  who  has  uttered  our 
feelings  for  us  in  delicious  song ;  a  humor- 
ist, who  touches  leaden  folly  with  the  ma- 
gic wand  of  his  fancy,  and  transmutes  it 
into  the  fine  gold  of  art — who  sheds  his 
smmy  smiles  on  human  tears,  and  makes 
them  a  beauteous  rainbow  on  the  cloudy 
background  of  life ;  a  wit,  \vho  holds  in 
his  mighty  hand  the  most  scorching 
lightnings  of  satire ;  an  artist  m  prose  lit- 
erature, who  has  shown  even  more  com- 
pletely than  Goethe  the  possibilities  of 
German  prose  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  charges 
against  hun,  true  as  well  as  false,  a  lover 
of  freedom,  who  has  spoken  "wise  and  brave 
words  on  behalf  of  nls  fellow-men.  He 
is,  moreover,  a  suflering  man,  who,  with 
all  the  highly-\\Tought  sensibility  of  ge- 
nius, has  to  endure  terrible  physical  ills ; 
and  as  such  he  calls  forth  more  than  an 
intellectual  interest.  It  is  true,  alas !  that 
there  is  a  heavy  weight  in  the  other  scale 
— that  Heine's  magnificent  powers  have 
often  served  only  to  give  electric  force  to 
the  expression  of  debased  feeling,  so  that 
his  works  are  no  Phidkn  statue  of  gold, 
and  ivory  and  gems,  but  have  not  a  Tittle 
brass,  and  iron,  and  miry  clay  mingled 
with  the  precious  metal.  The  audacity  of 
his  occasional  coarseness  and  personality 
is  unparalleled  in  contemporary  literature, 
and  has  hardly  been  exceeded  by  the 
license  of  former  days.  Hence,  before  his 
volumes  are  put  within  the  reach  of  im- 
mature minds,  there  is  need  of  a  friendly 
penknife  to  exercise  a  strict  censorship. 
Yet,  when  all  coarseness,  all  scurrility, 
all  Mephistophelean  contempt  for  the  re- 
verent feelings  of  other  men,  is  removed, 
there  will  be  a  plenteous  remainder  of 
exquisite  poetry,  of  wit,  humor,  and  just 
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thought.  It  is  apparently  too  often  a  con- 
genial task  to  write  severe  words  about 
tlio  transgrossiona  committed  by  men  of 
geiiiiLo,  especially  when  the  censor  lias  the 
advantage  of  being  liimself  a  man  of  no 
genius,  so  that  those  transgressions  seem 
to  liitii  quite  gratuitous;  he,  forsooth, 
never  lacerated  any  one  by  his  wit,  or 
gave  irresistible  picjuancy  to  a  coarse  al- 
uiijion,  and  his  uidignation  is  not  miti- 
gated by  any  knowledge  of  the  temptation 
that  lies  'in  tRmsceiidcnt  power.  We 
are  also  apt  to  measure  what  a  gifted 
man  has  done  by  onr  arbitrary  conception 
of  what  he  might  have  done,  rather  tlian 
by  a  comparison  of  his  actual  doings  with 
our  own  or  those  of  otlier  ordinary  men. 
We  make  ourselves  over-zealous  agents  of 
Heaven,  and  demand  that  our  brother 
should  bring  usurious  interest  for  his  five 
talents,  forgetting  that  it  is  less  easy  to 
manage  five  talents  thrfn  two.  Whatever 
benefit  there  may  be  in  denouncing  the 
CA'il,  it  is  after  all  more  cdilying,  and  cer- 
tainly more  cheering,  to  appreciate  the 
gooii.  Hence,  In  endeavoring  to  give  our 
readers  some  account  of  Heine  and  his 
works,  we  shall  not  dwell  lengthily  on  his 
fiiilings;  we  ehall  not  hold  the  candle  np 
to  dnsty,  vermin-haunted  comers,  but  let 
the  liglit  fall  as  much  as  iwsslble  on  the 
nobler  and  more  attractive  detalLi.  Our 
sketch  of  Heine's  life,  ^vhich  lias  been 
drawn  from  various  sources,  will  be  free 
from  every  thing  like  intrusive  gossip,  and 
will  derive  its  coloring  chiefly  from  the 
autobiographical  hints  and  descriptions 
scattered  through  his  own  writings. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  bajipen  to  know 
nothing  of  Heine,  will  in  ttiis  way  be 
making  their  acjuaintancc  ivith  the  writ- 
er while  they  arc  learning  the  outline  of 
bis  career. 

We  have  said  that  Heme  was  born 
witli  the  present  century  ;  but  this  state- 
ment is  not  precise,  for  wo  learn  that,  ae- 
Gordhig  to  his  certificate  of  baptism,  he 
was  burn  December  IL*,  17!>9.  However, 
as  he  himself  8a}'S,  the  imjiortant  pohit  is, 
that  he  was  bom,  and  hoi-n  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ithiue,  at  Dusseldor^  where 
his  flilher  was  a  mercliant.  In  his 
"  Reisebilder"  he  g^ves  us  some  recol- 
lections, in  his  wild  iioctic  wav,  of  the 
dear  old  town  where  he  spent  liis  child- 
hood, and  of  his  schooHioy  troubles  there. 
We  shall  quote  from  these  in  butterfly 
fashion,  sipping  a  little  nectar  here  and 
there,  without  regard  to  any  strict  order : 


[March, 

"  I  first  saw  the  light  on  the  banks  of  that 
lovely  stream,  where  folly  ^rows  on  the  green 
bills,  and  in  aatiimn  is  plucked,  preascd,  poored 
iotfl  caska,  BJid  sent  into  foreign  laads.  Believe 
nie,  I  jeaterdaT  heard  some  one  alter  follv  which, 
!□  anno  1811,  lay  in  abaoch  of  grapes  I  thenuw 
f^onio^  on  the  Johannisber^.  ....  Hod 
Dieu  \  if  I  had  only  sncb  fititQ  in  me  that  I  conld 
remove  mountains,  the  Johannisberg  would  be 
the  very  mountain  I  should  send  for  nherever  I 
might  be ;  hut  as  my  faith  is  not  bo  strong,  imagi- 
nation must  help  mc,  and  it  transports  me  at  <»icQ 
to  the  lovely  Rhine.  ■  ■  .  I  am  aftaia  a  child, 
and  pkying  with  other  children  on  'Uie  Scbloat- 
platz,  at  Diisseldorf  on  tlie  Bhine.  Yea,  miutain^ 
there  was  I  born ;  and  I  note  this  expressly,  ia 
cose,  after  my  death,  seven  cities — Scbilda,  Kra.h- 
(vinkel,  Polkwitz,  Bockom,  Diilken,  Ubttingen, 
und  Schoppenstadt — should  contend  for  the  honor 
of  belD<!  my  birth-place.  I>ua9eldorf  ia  a  town  on 
the  Rhine  ;  sixteen  thousand  men  live  there,  and 
many  hnndred  thousand  men  beeidea  lie  bnried 
there.  .  .  .  Among' them,  many  of  whom  my 
mother  snyB,  that  it  would  be  better  if  they  were 
still  living  ;  for  example,  my  grandfather  and  my 
uncle,  the  old  Tlerr  von  Gcldem  and  the  yonng 
Horr  von  Geldern,  both  snch  celebrated  doctors, 
who  saved  so  many  men  from  death,  and  jet  mast 
die  themselvca.  And  the  pious  Ursula,  who  carried 
me  in  her  arms  when  I  was  a  child,  alBO  ties  ba- 
ried  there,  and  a  rose-bush  grows  on  her  grave ; 
she  loved  the  ecent  of  rosea  so  well  in  life,  and 
her  heart  was  pure  rose-incense  and  goodnes. 
The  kuowio"  old  Canon,  too,  lies  buried  tbero- 
IleaveusI  what  an  object  he  looked  when  I  last 
sow  him  I  He  wa*  made  vp  of  nothing  but  mind 
and  plaxters,  and  neverthele«  studied  day  and 
nigh^  as  if  he  were  alarmed  leat  the  worms 
should  find  an  idea  too  little  in  his  bead.  And 
the  little  William  lies  there,  and  for  thi«  I  am  to 
blame  We  were  achool-rdlows  in  the  Franciscan 
mooastcry,  and  were  playing  on  that  side  of  it 
where  the  DQssel  flows  between  atone  walls,  and  I 
said ;  "  William,  fetch  out  the  kitten  that  has  just 
fallen  ID ;"  and  merrily  he  went  down  on  to  the 

Elauk  which  lay  across  the  brook,  snatched  the 
itten  out  of  the  water,  but  fell  in  himaeir,  and 
was  dragged  out  dripping  and  dead.  TV  kitUn 
liiiid  to  a  i^ood  old  age.  ....  Princea  in 
that  day  were  not  the  tormented  race  as  they  are 
now ;  the  crown  grew  Grmly  on  their  heads,  and 
at  ni);bt  they  drew  a  nightcap  over  it,  and  slept 
peacefully,  and  peacefully  slept  the  people  at  their 
t'eet ;  und  when  the  people  waked  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  said,  "Good  morning,  father!" — 
and  tlie  princes  answered,  "  Good  momiog,  dear 
childreuV'  But  it  was  suddenly  qoite  otherwise ; 
for  when  we  awoke  one  morning  at  DiisseldorC 
audwerereadylosay,"Gt)od morning, father!"  lol 
the  father  was  gone  away ;  and  ia  the  whole  town 
there  was  nothing  but  dumb  sorrow,  everywhere  a 
sort  of  funeral  disposition  -,  and  people  glided 
along  silently  to  the  market,  and  r^J  the  long 

tlacanl  placed  on  the  door  of  the  Town  HalF. 
t  was  dismal  weather;  yet  the  lean  tailor,  Kiliaa, 
stood  in  his  nankeen  jacket,  which  be  usually  wore 
only  i[i  the  house,  and  liis  blue  worsted  stockioga 
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bang  down  so  that  his  Dakcd  legs  peeped  out  I 
monnirnnv.  and  his  tbin  lipa  trembled  while  he  j 
mattered  the  aiiDouncenieiit  to  himself.  And  na 
old  soldier  read  rather  louder,  and  at  many  a  word  ' 
a  crystal  tear  trickled  dowD  bis  brare  old  moos-  i 
tAche.  I  stood  oesir  him  and  wept  in  companr, 
and  asked  him  "  iVhi/jreveptf"  He  answered:  j 
"The  Klettor  has  obdicatGd."  And  then  read 
again,  and  at  the  words,  "for  the  long- manifested  j 
fidelity  of  my  snhjects,"  and  "  hereby  set  you  free  I 
from  your  allegiance,"  he  wept  more  than  ever.  ] 
It  is  strangely  teaching  to  see  an  old  man  like  , 
that,  with  faded  uniform  and  srorred  face,  weep 
80  bitterly  all  of  a  sadden.  While  we  were  read- 
ing, llie  electoral  arms  were  taken  down  from  the 
Town  nail ;  every  thing  had  such  a  desolate  air, 
that  it  W&9  as  if  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  were  e.^pccted. 

I  went  uoDie  and  wept  and  wailed 

out :  "  The  Elector  has  abdicated !'  In  vain  my 
mother  took  a  world  of  trouble  to  explain  the 
thing  to  me.  I  knew  what  I  knew ;  I  was  not  to 
be  persuaded,  but  went  crying  to  bed,  and  in  the 
night  dreamed  that  the  world  was  at  on  end." 

The  next  morning,  however,  the  sun 
rises  as  usual,  and  Joachim  Murat  is  pro- 
clalnict)  Grand  Duke,  wherennon  there  is 
a  holiday  at  the  public  school,  and  Hein- 
rich,  (or  Hany,  for  that  was  his  baptisnial 
same,  which  he  afterwards  had  the  good 
taste  to  change,)  lurched  on  the  bronze 
horse  of  the  electoral  statue,  sees  quite  a 
different  scone  from  yesterday's  : 

"  Ttie  nest  day  the  world  was  again  all  in  order, 
and  we  had  school  as  before,  and  things  were  got 
by  heart  as  before — the  Roman  emperors,  chrono- 
logy, t' '  nouns  in  im,  the  verM  irregtilitria, 
Grei'k,  iTehrew,  geography,  mental  arithmetic!-^ 
Heavens  1  my  head  is  still  dizzy  with  it — ali  must 
be  learned  by  heart!  And  a  great  deal  of  this 
camo  in  very  conveniently  for  me  in  after  life. 
For  if  I  hadnot  known  the  Roman  kings  by  heart, 
it  would  snbseqaently  have  been  (inite  indiOercut 
to  me  whether  Kiebuhr  had  proved  or  had  not 
proved  that  they  never  really  existed.  ,  .  But, 
oh !  the  trouble  I  hod  at  school  with  the  endless 
dates.  And  with  uritlimetic  it  was  still  worse. 
"What  I  understood  best  was  subtraction,  for  that 
has  n  very  practical  rule  :  '  Fonr  can't  bo  taken 
from  three,  therefore  I  mast  borrow  one.'  But  I 
advise  every  one  in  such  a  cose  to  borrow  a  few 
extra  pence,  for  no  one  can  leil  what  may  happen. 
.  .  .  As  for  Latin,  yoa  have  no  idea,  Madam, 
what  a  complicated  affair  it  is.  The  llomuns 
would  never  nave  found  time  to  conquer  the  world 
if  they  hod  first  had  to  learn  Jjitio.  Luckily  for 
them,  they  already  knew  in  their  cradles  what 
DOnns  have  their  accusative  in  im.  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, hail  to  learn  them  by  heart  in  the  sweat  of 
mv  brow  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that 
I  know  them,    ...    and  the  fact  that  I  have 
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life.  ...  Of  Greek  I  will  not  say  a  word— I 
should  get  too  much  irritated.  The  monks  in  tbe 
middle  ages  were  not  so  far  wrong  when  Oxj 
maintained  that  Greek  was  an  invention  of  tba 
devil  God  knows  the  suffering  I  endured  over  it 
.  .  .  With  Hebrew  it  went  somewhat  better, 
for  I  bad  always  a  great  liking  for  the  Jews,  thougD 
to  this  very  hour  l^ey  enicily  my  good  name ;  bat 
I  conld  never  get  on  so  far  id  Hebrew  as  m; 
watch,  which  had  much  familiar  intercourse  with 
pawnbrokers,  and  in  tiiis  way  contracted  tnooj 
Jewish  habits — for  example,  it  wouldn't  go  on 
Saturdays." 

Heine's  parents  were  apparently  not 
wealthy,  but  his  education  was  cared  for 
by  his  uncle,  Solomon  Ilcine,  a  great 
banker  in  Hamburg,  so  that  be  had  no 
early  pecuniary  disadvantages  to  struggle 
with.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  happy 
in  bis  mother,  who  was  not  of  Hebrew, 
bnt  of  Teutonic  blood;  he  often  mentions 
her  with  reverence  and  affection,  and  in 
the  "  Buch  der  Lieder"  there  are  two  ex- 
quisite soimets  addressed  to  her,  which 
tell  how  his  proud  spirit  was  always  sub- 
dued by  the  chann  of  her  presence,  and 
how  her  love  was  the  home  of  his  heart 
after  restless,  weary  wanderings. 

He  was  at  first  destined  for  a  mercantile 
life,  but  Nature  declared  too  strongly 
against  this  plan.  "  God  knows,"  he  haa 
lately  said  in  conversation  with  his  brother, 
"  I  would  willingly  have  become  a  banker, 
but  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  that 
pass.  I  very  easily  discerned  that  bankers 
would  one  day  be  the  rulers  of  the  world." 
So  commerce  was  at  length  given  up  for 
law,  the  study  of  which  he  began  in  1819 
at  the  University  of  Bonn.  Ho  had  al- 
ready published  some  poems  in  the  com«r 
of  a  news}iaper,  and  among  them  was  one 
on  Napoleon,  the  object  of  his  youthM 
enthusiasm.  This  poem,  he  says  in  a  let- 
ter to  St.  Reno  TuiUandior,  wag  written 
when  he  was  only  sixteen.  It  is  still  to 
bo  found  in  the  "  Buch  der  Lieder"  under 
the  title  "  Die  Granadiore,"  and  it  proves 
that  even  in  its  earliest  efforts  his  genioB 
showed  a  strongly  specific  character. 
I  It  will  be  easily  imagined  that  the 
perms  of  poetry  sprouted  too  vigorously 
u  Heine's  brain  for  jurisprudence  to  find 
Lectures  on  history 


much 

I  and  literature,  we  are  told,  were  more 
I  diligently  attended  than  lectures  on  law. 
He  had  taken  care,  too,  to  fUmish  faia 
tnink  with  abundant  editions  of  the  poets, 
and  the  poet  he  especially  studied  at  that 
tirtle  .was  BjTon.  At  a  later  period  we 
pose  and  consolation  in  many  troubled  houis  of  [  find  his  taste  taking  another  direction,  ist 
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ho  writes :  "  Of  all  authors,  Byron  is  pre- 
cisely tlic  one  who  excites  in  me  the  most 
intolerable  emotion;  whereas  Scott,  in 
every  one  of  his  works,  gladdens  mv  heart, 
soothes  and  inWgorates  me."  Another 
indication  of  his  bent  in  these  Bonn  days, 
was  a  newspaper  essay,  in  which  he  at- 
tacked the  Ilomantic  school;  and  here 
also  he  went  through  that  chicken-pox  of 
authorship — the  production  of  a  tragedy. 
|(  Heine's  tragedy  —  "Almansor" — is,  as 
might  be  expected,  better  than  the  majori- 
ty of  these  youthful  mistakes.  The  tra^c 
collision  lies  in  the  conflict  between  natu- 
ral affection  and  the  deadly  hatred  of 
religion  and  of  race — ^in  the  sacrifice  of 
youthful  lovers  to  the  strife  between  Moor 
and  Spaniard,  Moslem  and  Christian. 
Some  of  the  situations  are  striking,  and 
there  are  passages  of  considerable  poetic 
merit ;  but  the  characters  are  little  more 
than  shadowy  vehicles  for  the  poetry,  and 
there  is  a  want  of  clearness  ana  probabili- 
ty in  the  structure.  It  was  published  two 
years  later,  in  company  with  another 
tragedy,  in  one  act,  called  "  William  Rat- 
cliife,"  in  which  there  is  rather  a  feeble 
use  of  the  Scotch  second-sight  after  the 
manner  of  the  Fate  in  the  Greek  tragedy. 
AVe  smile  to  find  Heine  saving  of  his  trage- 
dies, in  a  letter  to  a  friend  soon  after  their 
publication :  "  I  know  they  A\'ill  be  terribly 
cut  up,  but  I  will  confess  to  you  in  confi- 
dence that  they  are  very  good,  better  than 
my  collection  of  poems,  which  are  not 
worth  a  shot."  Elsewhere  he  tells  us, 
that  when,  after  one  of  Paganini's  con- 
certs, he  was  passionately  complimenting 
the  great  master  on  his  violin-playing, 
Paganini  uiterruptcd  him  thus  :  "  But  how 
were  you  pleased  with  my  botes .?" 

In  1820  Heine  left  Bonn  for  Gottingen. 
He  there  pursued  his  omission  of  law 
8lu<lies ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
he  was  rusticated  for  a  breach  of  the  laws 
against  duelling.  While  there,  he  had 
attempted  a  negotiation  with  Brockliaus 
for  the  prhiting  of  a  volume  of  poems,  and 
had  endured  that  first  ordeal  of  lovers  and 
poets — a  refusal.  It  was  not  until  a  year 
atler,  that  he  found  a  Berlin  publisher  for 
his  first  vohime  of  poems,  subsequently 
transformed,  with  additions,  into  the 
"Buch  der  Lieder."  He  remained  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  at  Berlin,  and 
the  society  he  foimd  there  seems  to  have 
made  these  years  an  important  epoch  in 
liis  culture.  He  was  one  of  the  yoiftigest 
members  of  a  circle  which  assembled  at 


the  house  of  the  poetess  Elise  yon  JEIoheo- 
hausen,  the  translator  of  Byron — ^a  circle 
which  included  Chamisso,  Vamhagen,  and 
Rahel  (Vamhagen's  wife).  For  Rahd, 
Heine  had  a  profound  admiration  and  re- 
gard ;  he  afterwards  dedicated  to  her  the 
poems  included  under  the  title  ^^Heiia- 
fcehr ;"  and  he  frequently  refers  to  her  of 
quotes  her  in  a  way  that  indicates  how  he 
valued  her  influence.  According  to  his 
friend,  F.  von  Hohenhausen,  the  opinions 
concerning  Heine's  talent  were  very  v^ 
rious  among  his  Berlin  friends,  and  it  was 
only  a  small  minority  that  had  any  pre- 
sentiment of  his  future  fame.  In  this  mi- 
nority was  Elise  von  Hohenhausen,  who 
proclaimed  Heine  as  the  Byron  of  Germa> 
ny ;  but  her  opinion  was  met  with  much 
head-shakuig  and  opposition.  We  can 
imagine  how  precious  was  such  a  recogni- 
tion as  hers  to  the  young  poet,  then  only 
two  or  three  and  twenty,  and  with  by  no 
means  an  impressive  personality  for  su- 
perficial eyes.  Perhaps  even  the  deep- 
sighted  were  fiir  from  detecting  in  that 
small,  blond,  pale  young  man,  with  qaiet» 
gentle  manners,  the  latent  powers  of  ridi- 
cule and  sarcasm — ^the  terrible  talons  that 
were  one  day  to  be  thrust  out  from  the 
velvet  paw  of  the  young  leopard. 

It  was  apparently  during  this  residence 
in  ,Berlin  that  Heine  united  himself  with 
the  Lutheran  Church.  He  would  willingly, 
like  many  of  his  friends,  he  tells  us,  have 
remained  free  from  all  ecclesiastical  ties,  if 
the  authorities  there  had  not  forbidden 
residence  in  Prussia,  and  especially  in  Ber- 
lin, to  every  one  who  did  not  belong  to 
one  of  the  positive  religions  recognized  by 
the  State. 


"As  Henri  IV.  once  laughingly  said,  *J 
vaxU  hkn  vne  messc'  so  I  might  with  reason 


Porii 
reason  say, 

^Berlin  rant  bien  une  prScfie;*  and  I  coold  aftos 
wards,  as  before,  accommodate  myself  to  the  yeiy 
enlightened  Christianity,  filtrated  from  all  saper- 
stition,  which  coald  then  be  had  in  the  churofaei 
of  Berlin,  and  which  was  even  free  from  the  divini- 
ty of  Christ,  like  turtle-soup  withoat  tartle^'J^ 

At  the  same  period,  too,  Heine  became 
acquamted  with  Ilegel.  In  his  lately  pub- 
lished "  Gestandnisse"  (Confessions),  he 
throws  on  Hegel's  uifluence  over  him  the 
blue  light  of  demoniacal  wit,  and  con- 
founds us  by  the  most  bewildering  double- 
edged  sarciisnis ;  but  that  influence  seems 
to  have  been  at  least  more  wholesome 
than  the  one  which  produced  the  modk- 
ing  retractations  of  tho  "  GcstandoSsse.*' 
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TbroDgh  all  bit;  self  satire,  va  discern  that 
in  those  Aaya  he  had  something  lilce  real 
eamcstnCiM  and  enthusiasm,  which  are  cer- 
tMnly  not 
confessioi 

"  On  the  whole,  I  never  felt  a  strong  enthnsinsm 
for  this  philosophy,  and  conviction  on  the  subject 
was  oat  of  the  question.  I  never  was  an  abalrnct 
thinker,  and  I  accepted  the  Bynthesis  of  the  Ile- 
(rclian  doctrine  without  demandinK  an;  proof,  since 
ita  consequences  flattered  m  j  vauit^.  I  was  joan^ 
and  proud,  and  it  pleased  ray  vam-glory  when  I 
learned  from  Ilegcl  that  the  true  God  was  not,  as  | 
my  grandnjottier  believed,  the  God  who  Uvea  in 
h^ven,  but  myself  here  upon  earth.  This  foolish 
pride  had  not  in  the  least  a  pernicions  iuBuence 
on  my  feelioffs ;  on  the  contrary,  it  heightened 
these  to  the  pitch  of  heroism.  I  whs  at  that  time 
BO  lavish  in  Keneniaity  and  self-aacriGcei  that  I 
must  aiisiiredly  have  eclipsed  the  most  brilliant 
deeds  of  those  good  bourgeois  of  virtue  who  acted 
merely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  ^ply  obeyed 
the  la'ws  of  morality." 

His  sketch  of  Hegel  is  irresistibly  amu- 
sing ;  but  we  must  warn  the  reader  that 
Heine's  anecdotes  are  often  mere  devices 
of  stylo  by  which  lie  conveys  his  satire  or 
opinions.  The  reader  will  see  that  ho  does 
not  neglect  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  sar- 
ca.<itic  lash  or  two,  in  passing,  to  Meyer- 
beer, for  whose  music  he  has  a  great  con- 
tcmjit.  The  sarcasm  conveyed  in  the 
substitution  of  reputation  for  music  and 
jovriu'llsts  for  miesicians,  might  perhap 
esc.ipe  any  one  mifamiliar  with  the  sly 
and  unexpected  turns  of  Heine's  ridicule. 

"To  spenk  frankly.  I  seldom  nnderstood  him, 
and  only  arrived  at  the  meaning  of  his  words  by 
subsequent  reflection.  I  believe  he  wished  not  to 
be  uiiiierstood ;  and  bence  his  practice  of  sprlnk- 
linjr  his  discourse  with  modi/ying  parentheses; 
hence,  perhaps,  his  preference  for  persona  of  whom 
he  knew  that  they  did  not  nnderatand  him,  and 
to  whom  he  al!  tlic  more  willingly  granted  the 
honor  of  his  familiar  acqnaintance.  Thus  every 
one  in  Berlin  wondered  at  the  intimate  compa- 
nionship of  the  profound  Hegel  with  the  late 
Ilel'i  ich  Beer,  a  brother  of  Uiacomo  Meyerbeer, 
who  g4  universally  kootrn  by  bis  reputation,  and 
who  nas  l>ccn  cdebraled  by  the  cleverest  journal- 
ists. This  Beer,  namely  Ileinrich,  was  a  tho- 
roughly stupid  fellow,  and  indeed  was  afterwards 
actually  declared  imbecile  by  bis  family,  and 
placed  nnder  guardianship,  becaoae  instead  of 
making  a  name  for  himself  in  art  or  in  science  by 
means  of  his  great  fortune,  he  squandered  his 
money  on  childish  trifles;  and,  for  example,  one 
day  boagbt  six  thotuuid  thalers'  worth  of  walk- 
ing-sticks. This  poor  man,  who  had  do  wish  to 
pBB  eiihcr  for  a  great  tn^c  dramatist,  or  for  » 
great  slar-gozcr,  or  for  a  lanrel-cnwncd  mnsici] 
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rmras,  a  rival  of  Mozart  and  Boesint,  tiKl  pi«- 
ferred  giving  his  money  for  walking-iUcks — this 
de^erate  Beer  enjoyed  Hegel's  most  confidential 
society;  he  was  toe  philosopbn-'s  bosom  friend, 
bis  F^lades,  and  accompanied  him  everywhere 
like  his  shadow.  The  equally  witty  and  gifted 
Felix  Mendelssohn  once  sought  to  explain  this 
pIienomenoD,  by  maintainbg  that  H^gel  did  not 
understand  Ileinrich  Beer.  I  now  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  real  ground  of  that  intimacy  con- 
sisted in  this :  Uegel  was  convinced  that  no  word 
of  what  he  said  was  understood  by  Heinrich  Beer ; 
and  he  coald,  therefore,  in  bis  presenoe,  give  him- 
self up  to  all  the  intellectual  oatpourings  of  the 
moment.  In  general,  Ht^l's  conversation  was  % 
sort  of  monologue,  sigh^  forth  by  starts  in  a 
noiseless  voice  ;  the  odd  roughness  of  his  exprea- 
oftcn  struck  me.  and  many  of  them  nave 
remained  in  my  memory.  One  beautiful  starlight 
evening  we  stood  together  at  the  window,  and  I, 
a  young  man  of  one-and-twenty,  having  just  had 
a  good  dinner  and  finished  my  coSee,  spoke  with 
enthnsiasm  of  the  stars,  and  called  them  tlie  lift- 
bitaiions  of  the  departed.  But  the  master  mat- 
tered to  himself :  'The  stars  1  hum  1  hum  I  The 
stats  are  only  a  brilliant  leprosy  on  the  Face  of  the 
heavens.'  '  For  God's  sake,'  I  cried. '  is  there, 
then,  no  happy  place  above,  where  virtoe  is  re- 
warded after  death  T'  Bat  he,  staring  at  me  with 
his  pale  eyes,  said,  cuttingly :  '  So  you  want  ft 
bonus  for  having  token  care  of  yoor  sick  mother, 
and  refrained  from  poisoning  your  worthy  bro< 
ther?'  Atthese  words  he  looked  anxiously  round, 
when  he  t' 
ily  Heinrich  Beer,  who  h 
approached  to  invite  him  to  a  game  at  whist." 

On  his  return  from  England,  Heine  waa 
employed  at  Munich  in  editins  the  AUg»- 
vieinen  Politiaclten  An7taien,\>\A  in  1630 
he  was  again  in  the  north,  and  the  uqwb 
of  the  July  Revolution  surprised  him  on 
the  island  of  Heligoland.  He  has  given 
us  a  graphic  picture  of  Ms  democratic  en- 
thusiasm in  those  days  in  some  letters, 
apparently  written  from  Heligoland,  whidt 
he  has  inserted  in  bis  book  on  Bums. 
We  quote  some  passages,  not  onl^  for 
L  their  biographic  mterest,  as  showing  A 
phase  of  Heme's  mental  history,  bnt  oe- 
I  cause  they  are  a  specimen  of  his  pfower  in 
j  tliat  kind  of  dithyrambic  writing  which, 
ill  leas  masterly  hands,  eaoly  becomw 
ridiculous : 

"The  thick  packet  (^  newspapers  arrived  from 
the  continent  with  these  warm,  glowing-hot  tid- 
ings. They  were  sunbeams  wrapped  ap  in  pack- 
ing-paper, and  they  inflamed  my  sool  till  ft  bunt 
into  the  wildest  conflagration.  .  .  .  It  is  all 
I  like  a  dream  to  me  ;  especially  the  name,  lAb- 
I  yette,  sounds  to  me  like  a  legend  oat  of  my  ear- 
liest childhood.  Does  he  really  «t  again  on 
I  horseback,  commaDdlng  the  Notional  Qmird  t  I 
21 
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almost  fear  it  may  not  be  true,  for  it  is  in  print,  becfime  a  correspondent  of  the  AUgemeine 
I  will  myself  go  to  Paris,  to  be  convinced  of  it  Zeitung^  and  his  correspondence,  which 
with  my  botlily  eyes.  .  .  .  It  must  be  splen-  extends,  with  an  interruption  of  several 
did  when  he  rides  thronj^h  the  sti^te,  the  ^m^^^  years,  from  1831  to  1844,  forms  the  vol- 
of  two  worlds,  the  cod-hke  old  man,  with  his  "  ^.-^i  j  tcx:^  -  •  '  u  rv  «-  ;]  „ 
silver  locks  streaming  down  his  sacred  shoulder.  ""^«  ^f\tl^^.  "  Franzosische  Zustande" 
.  .  .  lie  greets,  with  his  dear  old  eyes,  the  (I^rench  Affairs),  and  the  second  and  third 
grand-children  of  those  who  once  fought  with  him  volume  of  his  "  Vermlschte  Schriften."  It 
for  freedom  and  equality.  ...  It  is  now  is  a  witty  and  often  wise  commentary 
sixty  years  since  he  returned  from  America  with  on  public  men  and  public  events — LoniB 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Kights,  the  decalogue  Philippe,  Cashnir  Pcrier,  Tliiers,  Guizot, 
of  the  world's  new  creed,  which  was  revealed  to  Rothschild,  the  Catholic  party,  the  Social- 
nim  amid  the  thunders  and  liffhtuinira  ot  cannon.  .  .  i.  L  .^u  •  x  *i'  x-  j 
.  .  .  And  the  tri-colored  flag  w^ves  again  on  ist  party,  have  their  turn  of  satire  and 
the  towers  on  Paris,  and  its  streets  rewound  with  appreciation,  for  Heme  deals  out  both 
the  Marsellaise!  ...  It  is  all  over  with  my  with  an  impartiality  which  made  his  less 
yearning  for  repose.  I  now  know  again  what  1  favorable  critics — Borne,  for  examples- 
will  do,  what  I  ought  to  do,  what  I  must  do.  charge  him  with  the  rather  incompatible 
...  I  am  the  son  of  the  Revolution,  and  gins  of  reckless  caprice  and  venality.  Lite- 
seize  again  the  hallowed  weai»ons  on  which  my  mature  and  art  alternate  with  politics:  we 

^ro^lrr^^^^^^^  l^a^'n'S^^^^^^^  for  tl.  ^-  .--  a  slcetch  of  Georg|sand  or  a 
death -fight  And  the  lyre,  too-reach  me  the  lyre,  description  of  one  of  11  orace  Vernet's  pio- 
that  I  may  sing  a  battle-song.  .  .  .  Words  tures— now  a  cnticism  of  Victor  Hugo  or 
like  flaming  stars,  that  shoot  down  from  the  hea-  of  Liszt — now  an  irresistible  caricature  of 
vens,  and  burn  up  the  palaces,  and  illuminate  the  Spontini  or  Kalkbreimcr — and  occasion- 
huts.  .  .  .  Words  like  bright  javelins,  that  ally  the  predominant  satire  is  relieved  by 
whirr  up  to  the  seventh  heaven  and  strike  the  ^  tine  saying  or  a  genial  word  of  admirar 
pious  hypocrites  who  have  skulked  into  the  Holy  ^^  ^^^  ^jj  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .  y  .^ 
of  Holies.  ...  I  am  all  joy  and  song,  all  ,  •  •  r  x  i>  i.-  i.*^j-*l» 
swbrd  and  flame !  Perhaps,  too,  all  deli?ium.  »«?s  yet  precision  of  touch,  which  distin- 
.  .  .  One  of  those  Funbeums  wrapped  in  brown  gmshes  Heine  beyond  any  hvmg  writer, 
paper  has  flown  to  my  brain,  and  sot  my  thoughts  The  charge  of  venality  was  loudly  made 
aglow.  In  vain  I  dip  my  head  into  the  sea.  No  against  Heine  in  Germany — ^iirst  it  was 
waterextinguishes  this  Greek  fire.  .  .  .  Even  said  that  he  was  paid  to  write;  then  that 
the  poor  Heligolanders  shout  for  joy,  although  he  was  paid  to  abstain  from  writing ;  and 
they  have  only  a  sort  of  dim  instinct  of  what  has  ^^e  accusations  were  supposed  to  have  an 
occurred.  The  fisherman  who  yesterday  look  me  •  «^x\.«^„i,i^  i.„o;„  :«  ♦i.t.  «»«♦  ♦v****  i,^  «^ 
^^..w. +«  ♦i,«i:*H„«»„j  ;  !„«,!  ^vT:  .u  ;.4i«»K..ii,;.,^  irrefragable  basis  in  the  tact  that  be  ao- 
over  to  the  little  sand  island,  which  IS  t lie  batniiig-  a    :P     j.*        n  j*        ^i     tti         i 

place  here,  said  to  me  smilingly  :  *  The  poor  people  ^^P^^d  a  stipend  from  the  French  govem- 

liave  won  V    Yes  ;  instinctively  the  people  com-  nient.    He  has  never  attempted  to  conceal 

prchcnd  such  event'?,  perhaps  l>etter  than  we,  with  the  reception  of  that  stipend,  and  we  think 

all  our  means  of  knowledge.     Thus  Frau  von  his  statement  (in  the  "  Vermiachte  Schrif- 

Vamhagen  once  told  me  that  when  the  issue  ol"  ten")  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 

the  Battle  of  Leipsic  was  not  yet  known,  the  ^y^^  offered  and  received,  is  a  sufficient 

maid-servant  sudden  y  rusbejl  into  the  room  with  .^i^^n^j^tion  of  himself  and  M.  Guizot  from 

the  sorrowful  cry  : 'Ihe  nobles  have  won!     ...  ^.  .            •     xu          i* 

This  morning  another  packt-t  of  ucws|)aper3  is  *'^"y  dishonor  m  the  matter, 

come.    I  devour  them  like  manna.     Child  that  I  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  Heme, 

am,  affecting  details  touch  me  yet  m^rc  than  the  with  so  large  a  share  of  the  Gallic  ele- 

momentous  whole.    Oh !  if  1  could  but  see  the  ment  as  he  has  in  his  composition,  was 

dog  Medor.    .    .    .    The  dog  Medor  brought  soon  at  his  ease  in  Parisian  society,  and 

his  master  his  gun  and  cartridge-box,  and  wlicn  ti,^.  j^.^^.^  ^^^^^  ^y^^,^  l^riglit  Avith  mtellect- 

his  ma.UT  fell,  and  was  buried  with  his  fellow-  ^^^^  ^^^^^,^      ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  enjoyment.     ^  His 

heroes  in  the  Court  of  the  Louvre,  there  &ta\'ed  ..  „          /a          ^   t     •^  1 1    cc  • 

the  poor  dog,  like  a  monument  of  faithfulness,  sit-  wit,»  wrote  August  Lewald,  "is  u  per- 

ting  motionless  on  the  grave,  day  and  night,  eat-  petual   gushing  lountam ;    he  throws  off 

ing  but  little  of  the  food  that  was  oflered  him—  the  most  delicious  descriptions  \|-ith  omas- 

burying  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  earth,  perhaps  ing  facility,  and  sketches  the  most  comio 

as  nourishment  for  his  buried  master !"  characters  in  conversation."     Such  a  man 

could  not  be  neglected  in  Paris,  and 
Since  1 831  Paris  has  been  Heine's  home,  Heine  was  souglit  on  all  sides— as  a  guest 
and  his  best  prose  works  have  been  writ-  in  distinguished  salons,  as  a  possible  pro- 
ten  either  to  inform  the  Germans  on  selyte  in  the  circle  of  the  Saint  Simon- 
French  affairs  or  to  inform  the  French  ians.  His  literary  productiveness  seems 
on  German  philosophy  and  literature.    He  to  have  been  furthered  by  this  congenial 
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life,  which,  however,  was  soon  to  some 
extent  embittered  by  the  sense  of  exile ; 
for  since  1835  both  his  works  and  his  per- 
son have  been  the  object  of  denunciation 
by  the  German  governments.  Between 
1833  and  1845  appeared  the  four  volumes 
of  the  "Salon,"  "Die  Romantische 
Schule"  (both  written,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  French),  the  book  on  Borne, 
"  Atta  Troll,"  a  romantic  poem,  "  Dcutsch- 
land,"  an  exquisitely  humorous  poem,  de- 
scribinc:  his  last  visit  to  Gennany,  and 
containing  some  grand  passages  of  serious 
writing ;  and  the  "  Xeue  Gedichte,"  a  col- 
lection of  lyrical  poems.  Among  the 
most  interesting  of  his  prose  works  are 
the  second  volume  of  the  "  Salon,"  which 
contains  a  survey  of  religion  and  ])hiloso- 
phy  in  Germany,  and  the  "  llomantische 
Schulo,"  a  delightful  introduction  to  that 
phase  of  German  literature  known  as  the 
Romantic  school.  The  book  on  Borne, 
which  appeared  in  1840,  two  or  three 
years  atler  the  death  of  that  writer,  ex- 
cited great  indignation  in  Germany,  as  a 
wreaking  of  vengeance  on  the  dead,  an 
insult  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  had 
worked  and  suifered  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom— a  cause  which  was  Heine's  own. 
Bijrne,  we  may  observe  parenthetically  for 
the  information  of  those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  recent  German  literature,  was 
a  remarkable  political  Mriter  of  the  ultra- 
]ib(Mal  party  in  Germany,  who  resided  in 
Paris  at  the  same  time  with  Heine — a  man 
of  stern,  uncompromising  partisanship  and 
bitter  h\inior.  Without  justifying  Heine's 
j)roduction  of  this  book,  we  see  excuses 
lor  him  which  should  temper  the  condem- 
nation passed  on  it.  There  was  a  radical 
opposition  of  nature  between  him  and 
Borne ;  to  use  his  own  distinction,  Heine  is 
a  Hellene — sensuous,  realistic,  exquisitely 
alive  to  the  beautiful ;  while  Bonie  was  a 
Nazarene — ascetic,  sj)iritualistic,  despishig 
the  pure  artist  as  destitute  of  earnestness. 
Heine  has  too  keen  a  perception  of  prac- 
tical absurdities  and  damaghig  exaggera- 
tions ever  to  become  a  thorough-going 
partisan ;  and  ^nth  a  love  of  freedom,  a 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  demo- 
cratic principles,  of  which  we  see  no  just 
reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  and  con- 
sistency, he  has  been  unable  to  satisfy 
more  zealous  and  one-sided  liberals  by 
giving  liis  adhesion  to  their  views  and 
mea-iures,  or  by  adopting  a  denunciatory 
tone  against  those  m  the  opposite  ranks. 
Borne  could  not  forgive  what  he  regarded 


as  Heine's  epicurean  indifference  and  art- 
istic dalliance,  and  he  at  length  gave 
vent  to  his  antipathy  in  savage  attacks  on 
him  through  the  press,  accusing  him  of 
utterly  lacking  character  and  principle, 
and  even  of  writing  imder  the  influence 
of  venal  motives.  To  these  attacks 
Heine  remained  absolutely  mute — from 
contempt,  according  to  liis  own  account ; 
but  the  retort,  which  he  resolutely  re- 
frained from  making  during  Bornc's  life, 
comes  in  this  volume,  published  after  his 
death,  with  the  concentrated  force  of 
long-gathering  thunder.  The  utterly  in- 
excusiiblc  part  of  the  book  is  the  carica- 
ture of  Borne's  friend,  Madame  Wohl, 
and  the  scurrilous  insinuations  concerning 
Borne's  domestic  life.  It  is  said,  wo 
know  not  with  how  much  truth,  that 
Heine  had  to  answer  for  these  in  a  duel 
with  Madame  Wohl's  husband,  and  that, 
after  receiving  a  serious  wound,  he  pro- 
mised to  withdraw  the  offensive  matter 
from  a  future  edition.  That  edition,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  called  for.  Whatever 
else  we  may  think  of  the  book,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  its  transcendent  talent — 
the  dramatic  vigor  with  which  Borne  is 
made  present  to  us,  the  critical  acumen 
with  Avhich  he  is  characterized,  and  the 
wonderful  play  of  wit,  pathos,  and 
thought  which  runs  through  the  whole. 

Here  in  his  accomit  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  book  was  written : 

"  I  was  never  Borne's  friend,  nor  was  I  ever 
his  enemy.  The  displeasure  which  he  could  often 
excite  iu  me  was  never  very  important,  and  he 
atonctl  for  it  sufficiently  by  the  cold  silence  which 
I  opposed  to  all  his  accusations  and  raillery. 
Whilu  he  lived  I  wrote  not  a  line  against  him,  I 
never  thought  about  him,  I  ignored  him  com- 
pletely ;  and  that  enraged  him  beyond  measure. 
If  I  now  speak  of  him,  1  do  so  neither  out  of  en- 
thusiasm nor  out  of  uneasiness ;  1  am  conscious 
of  the  coolest  impartiality.  I  write  here  neither 
an  apology  nor  a  critique,  and  as  in  painting  the 
man  1  go  on  my  own  observation,  the  image  I 
present  of  him  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a 
real  portrait.  And  such  a  monument  is  due  to 
him — to  the  great  wrestler  who,  in  the  arena  of 
our  political  games,  wrestled  so  courageously,  and 
earned,  if  not  the  laurel,  certainly  the  crown  of 
oak  leaves.  1  give  an  imac^o  with  his  true  fcik 
tures,  without  idealization — me  more  like  him  the 
more  honorable  for  his  memory.  He  was  neither 
a  genius  nor  a  hero  ;  he  was  no  Olympian  god* 
He  was  a  man,  a  denizen  of  this  earth ;  he  was  a 
good  writer  and  a  great  patriot.  .  .  .  Beau* 
tifnl,  delicious  peace,  which  I  feel  at  this  moment 
in  the  depths  of  my  soul !  Thou  rewardcst  me 
guificieutly  for  every  thing  I  have  done  and  for 
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evcrythin^I  have  despised.  .  .  .  I  sball  defend 
myself  neither  from  the  reproach  of  indifference  nor 
from  the  suspicion  of  venality.  I  have  for  years, 
daring  the  life  of  the  insinuator,  held  sach  self- 
justification  unworthy  of  me  ;  now  even  decency 
demands  silence.  That  would  be  a  frightful  spec- 
tacle!—  polemics  between  Death  and  Exile! 
Dost  thou  stretch  out  to  me  a  beseeching  hand 
from  the  grave  ?  Without  rancor  I  reach  mine 
towards  thee.  .  .  .  See  how  noble  it  is  and 
pure  I  It  was  never  soiled  by  pressing  the  hands 
of  the  mob,  any  more  than  by  the  impure  gold  of 
the  people's  enemy.  In  reality  thou  hast  never 
injured  me.  ...  In  all  thy  insinuations  there 
is  not  a  louis-cTofs  worth  of  truth." 

In  one  of  these  years  Heine  was  mar- 
ried, and,  in  deference  to  the  sentiments 
of  liis  wife,  married  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  On  this  fact 
busy  rumor  afterwards  founded  the  story 
of  his  conversion  to  Catholicism,  and 
could  of  course  name  the  day  and  the 
spot  on  which  he  abjured  Protestantism. 
In  his  "  Gestandnisse"  Heine  publishes  a 
denial  of  this  rumor;  less,  he  says,  for 
the  sake  of  depriving  the  Catholics  of  the 
solace  they  may  dei'ive  from  their  belief 
in  a  new  convert,  than  in  order  to  cut  off 
from  another  party  the  more  spiteful  sat- 
isfaction of  bewailmg  his  instability. 

For  sixteen  years — from  1831  to  1847 
—  Heine  lived  that  rapid,  concentrated 
life  wliich  is  known  only  in  Paris ;  but 
then,  alas !  stole  on  the  "  days  of  dark- 
ness," and  they  were  to  be  many.  In 
1847  he  felt  the  approach  of  the  terrible 
spinal  disease  which  has  for  seven  years 
chained  liim  to  his  bed  in  acute  suffering. 
The  last  time  lie  went  out  of  doors,  he 
tells  us,  was  in  May,  1848. 

"With  difficulty  I  dragged  myself  to  the 
Louvre,  and  1  almost  sank  down  as  1  entered  the 
magnificent  hall  where  the  ever-blessed  goddess  of 
beauty,  our  beloved  Lady  of  Milo,  stands  on  her 
pedestal.  At  her  feet  I  lay  long,  and  wept  so 
bitterly  that  a  stone  must  have  pitied  me.  The 
goddess  looked  compassionately  on  me,  but  at  the 
same  time  disconsolately,  as  if  she  would  say : 
*  Dost  thou  not  see,  then,  that  I  have  no  arms,  and 
thus  cannot  help  thee  ?' " 

Since  1848,  then,  this  poet,  whom  the 
lovely  objects  of  Nature  have  always 
"haimted  like  a  passion,"  has  not  de- 
scended from  the  second  story  of  a  Pa- 
risian house  ;  this  man  of  hungry  intellect 
has  been  shut  out  from  all  direct  observa- 
tion of  life,  all  contact  with  society,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  derived  from  visitors  to  his 
sicK-room.    The  terrible  nervous  disease 


has  affected  his  eyes ;  the  sight  of  one  is 
utterly  gone,  and  he  can  only  raise  the  lid 
of  the  other  by  lifting  it  with  his  finger. 
Oj)ium  alone  is  the  beneficent  genius  that 
stills  his  pain.  We  hardly  know  whether 
to  call  it  an  alleviation  or  an  intensifio^ 
tion  of  the  torture  that  Heine  retains  his 
mental  vigor,  his  poetic  imagination,  and 
his  incisive  wit ;  for  if  this  intellectual  ao- 
tivity  fills  up  a  blank,  it  widens  the  sphere 
of  suffering.  His  brother  described  him 
in  1851  as  still,  in  moments  when  the  hand 
of  pain  was  not  too  heavy  on  him,  the 
same  Heinrich  Heine,  poet  and  satirist  by 
turns.  In  such  moments,  he  would  nar- 
rate the  strangest  things  in  the  gravest 
manner.  But  when  he  came  to  an  end, 
he  would  roguishly  lifl  up  the  lid  of  his 
right  eye  with  his  finger  to  see  the  im- 
pression he  had  produced ;  and  if  his  au- 
dience had  been  listening  with  a  serious 
fiiee,  he  would  break  into  Homeric  laugh- 
ter. We  have  other  proof  than  personal 
testimony  that  Heine's  disease  allows  bis 
genius  to  retain  much  of  its  energy,  in 
the  "Romanzero,"  a  volume  of  poems 

Sublished  in  1851,  and  written  chiefly 
uring  the  first  three  years  of  his  illness ; 
and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Ver- 
mischte  Schriften,"  also  the  product  of 
recent  years.  Very  plaintive  is  the  poet's 
o^m  description  of  nis  condition,  in  the 
epilogue  to  the  "  Romanzero  :" 

"  Do  I  really  exist  ?  My  body  is  so  ehmnken 
that  I  am  hardly  any  thing  but  a  voice ;  and  my 
bed  reminds  me  of  the  singing  grave  of  the  magi- 
cian Merlin,  which  lies  iu  the  forest  of  Brozeliood, 
in  Brittany,  under  tall  oaks  whose  tops  soar  like 
green  flames  towards  heaven.  Alas !  1  en\7  thee 
those  trcos  and  the  fresh  breeze  that  m(»ves  their 
branches,  brother  Merlin,  for  no  green  leaf  rustles 
about  my  mattress-grave  in  Paris,  where  early 
and  late  1  hear  nothing  buttherollingof  vehiclei^ 
hammering,  quarrelling,  and  piano-strammiiur. 
A  grave  without  repose,  death  without  the  pn- 
vi legos  of  the  dead,  who  have  no  debts  to  pay, 
and  nowl  write  iicilhor  letters  nor  books — thatiB 
a  piteous  condition.  Long  ago  the  measure  hss 
been  taken  for  my  coffin  and  for  my  necrology, 
but  I  die  so  slowly,  that  the  process  is  todimnfor 
me  as  well  as  my  friends.  But  patience ;  everj 
tiling  has  an  end.  Ton  will  one  day  find  the 
booth  closed  where  the  puppc^t-show  of  my  faamor 
has  so  ofteu  deli^jhted  you." 

As  earl^'  as  1850,  it  was  rumored  that 
since  Heine's  illness  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  his  religious  views ;  and  as  rmnor 
seldom  stops  short  of  extremes,  it  waa 
soon  said  that  he  had  beconle  a  thorourii 
pietist,    Catliolics    and   Protestants,    bj 
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turns,  claiming  him  as  a  convert.  Such  a 
change  in  so  uncompromising  an  iconoclast, 
in  a  man  who  had  been  so  zealous  in  his 
negations  as  Heine,  naturally  excited  con- 
siderable sensation  in  the  camp  he  was 
supposed  to  have  quitted,  as  well  as  in 
that  he  was  supposed  to  have  joined.  In 
the  second  volume  of  the  "  Salon,"  and  in 
the  "  Komantische  Schule,"  written  in 
1834  and  '35,  the  doctrine  of  Pantheism 
is  dwelt  on  with  a  fervor  and  unmixed  se- 
riousness which  show  that  Pantheism  was 
then  an  animating  faith  to  Heine,  and  he 
attacks  what  he  considers  the  false  spirit- 
ualism and  asceticism  of  Christianity  as  the 
enemy  of  true  beauty  in  art,  and  of  social 
well-being.  Now,  however,  it  was  said 
that  Heine  had  recanted  all  his  heresies  ; 
but  from  the  fact  that  visitors  to  his  sick- 
room brought  away  very  various  impres- 
sions as  to  his  actual  religious  views,  it 
seemed  i)robable  that  his  love  of  mystifi- 
cation had  found  a  tempting  opportunity 
for  exercise  on  this  subject,  and  that,  as 
one  of  his  friends  said,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  pour  out  unmixed  wine  to  those  who 
asked  for  a  sample  out  of  mere  curiosity. 
At  length,  in  the  epilogue  to  the  "  Ro- 
maiizero,"  dated  1851,  there  appeared, 
amidst  much  mystifying  banter,  a  declara- 
tion that  he  had  embraced  Theism  and  the 
belief  in  a  future  life,  and  what  chiefly 
lent  an  air  of  seriousness  and  realiability  to 
this  afiirmation,  was  the  fact  that  he  took 
care  to  accompany  it  with  certain  nega- 
tions. 

"  As  concerns  myself,  I  can  boast  of  no  particu- 
lar progress  in  politics ;  I  adhered  (after  1848)  to 
tlie  same  democratic  principles  which  had  the 
honmj,^  of  my  youth,  and  for  which  I  have  ever 
since  glowed  with  increasing  fervor.  In  theology, 
on  the  contrary,  I  must  accuse  myself  of  retrogres- 
sion, since,  as  1  have  already  confessed,  I  returned 
to  the  old  superstition — to  a  personal  God.  This 
fact  is,  once  for  all,  not  to  be  stifled,  as  many  en- 
lightened and  well-meaning  friends  would  fain 
have  had  it.  But  I  must  expressly  contradict  the 
report  that  my  retrograde  movement  has  carried 
me  as  far  as  to  the  threshold  of  a  Church,  and 
that  I  have  even  been  received  into  her  lap.  No  : 
my  religious  convictions  and  views  have  remained 
free  from  any  tincture  of  ecclesiasticism  j  no  chim- 
ing of  bells  has  allured  me,  no  altar- candles  have 
dazzled  mo.  I  have  dallied  witii  no  dogmas,  and 
have  not  utterly  renounced  my  reason." 

Heine  is  essentially  a  lyric  poet.  The 
finest  products  of  his  genius  are 

"  Short  swallow-flights  of  song  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  teure,  and  ^im  away  -" 


and  they  are  emphatically  songs  that,  in 
reading  them,  we  feel  as  if  each  must  have 
a  twin  melody  bom  in  the  same  moment 
and  by  the  same  inspiration.  Heine  is  too 
impressible  and  mercurial  for  any  sustained 
production ;  even  in  his  short  lyrics  his 
tears  sometimes  pass  into  laughter  and  his 
laughter  into  tears ;  and  his  longer  poema, 
"  Atta  Troll"  and  "  DeutscWand,"  are  full 
of  Ariosto-like  transitions.  His  son^  has 
a  wide  compass  of  notes :  he  can  take  as 
to  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Sea  and 
tlirill  us  by  the  sombre  sublimity  of  his 
pictures  and  dreamy  &ncies ;  he  can  draw 
forth  our  tears  by  the  voice  he  gives  to 
our  o^vn  sorrows,  or  to  the  sorrows  of 
"  Poor  Peter ;"  he  can  thrill  a  cold  shud- 
der over  us  by  a  mysterious  legend,  a 
ghost  story,  or  a  still  more  ghastly  ren- 
dering of  hard  reality ;  he  can  charm  us 
bv  a  quiet  idyl,  shake  us  with  laughter  at 
his  overflowing  fim,  or  give  us  a  piquant 
sensation  of  surprise  by  the  ingenuity  of 
his  transitions  from  the  lofty  to  the  ludi- 
crous. This  last  power  is  not,  indeed,  es- 
sentially poetical ;  but  only  a  poet  can  use 
it  with  the  same  success  as  Heine,  for  only 
a  poet  can  poise  our  emotion  and  expecta- 
tion at  such  a  height  as  to  give  eflTect  to 
the  sudden  flilL  Heine's  greatest  power 
as  a  poet  lies  in  his  simple  pathos — ^m  the 
ever  varied  but  always  natural  expression 
he  has  given  to  the  tender  emotions.  We 
may  perhaps  indicate  this  phase  of  his  ge- 
nius by  referring  to  Wordsworth's  beau- 
tiful little  poem,  ^'  She  dwelt  among  the 
untrodden  ways ;"  the  conclusion — 

*^  She  dwelt  alone,  and  few  could  know 
AVhen  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh  I 
The  difference  to  me" — 

is  entirely  in  Heine's  manner ;  and  so  is 
Tennyson's  poem  of  a  dozen  lines,  called 
'^  Circumstance."  Both  these  poems  have 
Heine's  pregnant  simpUcitv.  But,  lest 
this  comparison  should  mislead,  we  most 
say  that  there  is  no  general  resemblance 
between  either  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson 
and  Heine.  Their  greatest  qualities  lie 
quite  away  from  the  light,  delicate  lucid- 
ity, the  easy,  rippling  music,  of  Heine's, 
style.  The  distinctive  charm  of  Ijiis  lyrics 
may  best  be  seen  by  comparing  t&em  iri^ 
Goethe's.  Both  have  the  same  masterly, 
finished  simplicity  and  rythmic  grace ;  but 
there  is  more  thought  mingled  with 
Goethe's  feeling — ^his  lyric  genius  is  a  ves- 
sel that  draws  more  water  than  Heine's, 
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and,  though  it  seems  to  glide  along  with 
equal  ease,  we  have  a  sense  of  greater 
weight  and  force  accompanying  the  grace 
of  its  movement.  But,  for  this  very- 
reason,  Heine  touches  our  hearts  more 
strongly ;  his  songs  are  all  music  and  feel- 
ing— they  are  like  birds  that  not  only  en- 
chant us  with  their  delicious  notes,  but 
nestle  against  us  with  their  soft  breasts, 
and  make  us  feel  the  agitated  beating  of 
their  hearts.  He  indicates  a  whole  sad 
history  in  a  single  quatrain  :  there  is  not 
an  image  in  it,  not  a  thought ;  but  it  is 
beautiful,  simple,  and  perfect  as  a  "  big, 
round  tear" — it  is  pure  feeling  breathed 
in  pure  music : 

"  Anfann^  wollt'  ich  fast  verzagen 
Uud  ich  plaubt'  ich  irufj  es  nie, 
Und  ich  hab'  es  doch  getragen, — 
Aber  fragt  mich  nur  nicht,  wie."* 

He  excels  equally  in  the  more  imagina- 
tive expression  of  feeling ;  he  represents 
it  by  a  brief  image,  like  a  tinely-cut  cameo; 
he  expands  it  into  a  mysterious  dream,  or 
dramatizes  it  in  a  little  story,  half  ballad, 
half  idyl ;  and  in  all  these  forms  his  art  h 
so  perfect,  that  we  never  have  a  sense  of 
artificiality  or  of  unsuccessful  effort ;  but 
all  seems  to  have  developed  itself  by  the 
same  beautiful  necessity  that  brings  forth 
vine-leaves  and  grapes  and  the  natural 
curls  of  childhood.  Of  Heine's  humorous 
poetry,  "  Dcutschland  "  is  the  most  charm- 
ing specimen — charming,  especially,  be- 
cause its  wit  and  humor  grow  out  of  a 
rich  loam  of  thought.  "Atta  Troll"  is 
more  original,  more  various,  more  fantas- 
tic ;  but  it  is  too  great  a  strain  on  the  im- 
aLcination  to  be  a  general  favorite.  We 
have  said,  that  feeling  is  the  element  in 
which  Heine's  poetic  genius  habitually 
floats ;  but  he  can  occasionally  soar  to  a 
higher  region,  and  impart  a  deep  signifi- 
cance to  })icturesque  symbolism ;  he  can 
flash  a  sublime  thought  over  the  past  and 
into  the  future  ;  he  can  pour  forth  a  lofly 
strain  of  ho])e  or  indignation.  Few  could 
forget,  after  once  hearing  them,  the  stan- 


♦  It  is  not  fair  to  the  English  render  to  indulge  in 
Gorman  quotations,  but  in  our  opinion  poetical  trans- 
lations on;  usuall}'  worse  than  vulucless*.  For  those 
who  think  diflerently,  however,  we  may  mention 
thnt  Mr.  Rtores  Smith  has  published  a  modest  little 
bonk,  containing  "Selections  from  the  Poetry  of 
Ilcnrich  Heine,''  and  that  a  meritorious  (American) 
translation  of  Heine's  coniplcte  woiks,  by  Charles 
Leland,  is  now  Dpi>earuig  in  shilling  numbers.^ 


zas  at  the  close  of  "  Deutschland,"  in 
which  he  warns  the  King  of  Prussia  not 
to  incur  the  irredeemable  hell  which  the 
injured  poet  can  create  for  him — the 
8 big ing  flames  of  a  Dante's  terza  rima  t 

As  a  prosaist,  Heine  is,  in  one  ][>oint  of 
view,  even  more  distinguished  than  as  % 
poet.  The  German  language  easily  lends 
itself  to  all  the  purposes  of  poetry ;  like 
the  ladies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  gra- 
cious and  compliant  to  the  Troubadours. 
But  as  these  same  ladies  were  often  crusty 
and  repulsive  to  their  unmusical  mates,  so 
the  German  language  generally  appears 
awkward  and  unmanageable  in  the  hands 
of  prose  writers.  Indeed,  the  number  of 
really  fine  German  i)rosaist8  before  Heine^ 
would  hardly  have  exceeded  the  nnmeratr 
ing  powers  of  a  New-Hollander,  who  can 
count  three  and  no  more.  Persons  the 
most  iiimiliar  with  Gennan  prose  testi^ 
that  there  is  an  extra  fatigue  m  reading  it, 
just  as  we  feel  an  extra  fatigue  from  our 
walk  when  it  takes  us  over  plougheil  clay. 
But  in  Hehie's  hands  German  prose,  usu- 
ally so  heavy,  so  clumsy,  so  dull,  becomeSi 
like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist,  comr 
pact,  metallic,  brilliant ;  it  is  German  in 
an  allotropk  condition.  No  dreary,  laby^ 
rinthine  sentences  in  wliich  you  find  *'  no 
end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost ;"  no  chains 
of  adjectives  in  Hnked  harshness  long 
dra^vn  out;  no  digressions  thrown  in  as 
parentheses ;  but  crystalline  definiteness 
and  clearness,  fine  and  varied  rythm,  and 
all  that  delicate  precision,  all  those  felioi- 
ties  of  word  and  cadence,  which  belong  to 
the  highest  order  of  prose.  And  Heine 
has  proved — what  Madame  de  Stiiel  seems 
to  have  doubted — that  it  is  possible  to  be 
witty  in  German ;  indeed,  in  reading  him 
you  might  imagme  that  German  was  pre- 
eminently the  language  of  wit,  so  flexible, 
so  sul>tle,  so  piquant  does  it  become  under 
his  management.  He  is  far  more  an  artist 
in  prose  than  Goethe.  He  has  not  the 
breadth  and  repose,  and  the  calm  devel- 
opment which  belong  to  Goethe's  style^ 
for  they  are  foreign  to  his  mental  chara<^ 
ter ;  but  he  excels  Goethe  in  susceptibility 
to  the  manifold  qualities  of  prose,  and  in 
mastery  over  its  effects.  Heine  is  full  of 
variety,  of  light  and  shadow :  he  alten^ 
atcs  between  epigrammatic  pith,  imagini^ 
tive  grace,  sly  allusion,  and  daring  piquan- 
cy ;  and  athwart  all  these  there  rims  % 
vein  of  sadness,  tenderness,  and  grandeur 
which  reveals  the  jjoet.  He  continuaUy 
throws  out  those  finely-chiseled  sayings 
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which  stamp  themselves  on  the  memory, 
and  hecoiue  fiuniliar  by  quotation.  For 
example ;  "  The  Pioplc  liavo time  enough, 
they  are  immortal ;  kuigs  only  arc  mortal." 
— "Wherever  a  great  soul  utters  its 
thoughts,  there  is  Golgotha." — "N.iture 
wanteil  to  see  how  she  looked,  aiid  she 
created  Goethe," — "Only  the  man  who 
has  known  bodily  Buffering  is  truly  a  man  ; 
his  liiubs  have  their  Passion-history — they 
are  8])irilualizcd."  lie  calls  Uiibens  "  this 
Flemish  Titan,  the  wings  of  whose  genius 
were  so  strong  that  he  soared  as  liigh  as 
the  sun,  in  spite  of  the  hundredweight  of 
Dutch  cheeses  tliat  bung  on  his  legs." 
Spcakhig  of  Rome's  dislike  to  the  calm 
creations  of  the  true  artist,  he  says:  "lie 
was  like  a  child  ■which,  insensible  to  the 
glon-ing  siguificauce  of  a  Greek  statue, 
only  touches  the  marble  and  complains  of 
cold." 

llie  most  poetic  and  specifically  hnmor- 
ous  of  Heine's  prose  writings  are  the 
"Uciseliildor."  The  comparison  with 
Sterne  is  ine^^table  here  ;  but  Heine  does 
not  suffer  from  it,  for  if  he  falls  below 
Steniu  in  racinuss  of  humor,  he  is  far 
above  him  in  poetic  sensibility  and  in  reach 
and  variety  of  thought.  Heme's  humor  is 
never  jwrsistent — it  never  flows  on  long  in 
ca.sy  gayety  and  drollery ;  whore  it  is  not 
swelled  by  the  tide  of  poetic  feeling,  it  is 
continually  dasliing  down  the  precipiuo  of 
a  ^vittieisin.  It  is  not  broad  and  imctuous  \ 
it  is  aerial  and  sprite-like,  a  momentary 
resting-place  between  his  poetry  and  Iiis 
wit.  luthe  "Reisebilder"  he  runs  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  his  powers,  and  gives 
us  every  hue  of  thought,  from  the  wildly 
droll  and  iantastic  to  the  sombre  and  the 
terrible.  Here  is  a  passage  almost  Dan- 
tesque  in  conception : 

"  Alas !  one  ought  in  truth  to  write  agninat  no 
one  in  ibis  world.  Each  of  us  is  aick  enough  iu 
this  ):rcttt  lazaretto,  and  Diauy  a  potfmiFal  writ- 
ing nmiinds  mo  involuntarily  of  a  revolting  qnnr- 
rel.  in  a  little  hospital  at  Cracow,  of  which  I 
chanced  to  be  a  witnesa,  and  where  it  was  horrible 
to  hear  how  the  patienta  mockingly  reproached  ■ 
each  other  with  their  infirmitica— how  one  who 
was  wasted  by  consumption  jeered  at  another  I 
who  was  bloated  by  dropay ;  how  one  knghed  ' 
at  another's  cancer  in  the  nose,  and  this  one  I 
again  at  hia  neighbor's  loclied-jaw  or  squint,  nntil  I 
at  last  tlie  deliriona  fever  patient  sprang  out  of 
bed  and  tore  away  the  coverings  from  the  wounded 
bodies  of  his  companions,  and  nothing  was  to  be  ' 
secu  but  hideous  misery  aad  mutilatioD."  I 

And  how  fine  is  the  tnmntion  itt  the 


the  Homeric  description  of  the  feasting 
gods,  he  says : 

"Then  suddenly  approached,  panting,  a  pals 
Jew,  with  drops  of  liiood  on  his  brow,  with  & 
crown  of  llioms  on  his  head,  and  a  great  cross  laid 
on  his  shoulders ;  and  he  threw  the  cress  on  the 
high  table  of  the  godn,  so  that  the  golden  cnpi 
tottered,  and  the  gods  became  dumb  and  pale,  aod 
grew  ever  paler,  till  they  at  last  melted  away  into 

The  richest  specimens  of  Heine's  wit  are 
perhaps  to  be  Ibund  in  the  works  whltA 
have  appeared  since  the  "  Reisebilder." 
The  years,  if  they  have  intensified  his 
satirical  bitterness,  have  also  given  his  wit 
a  finer  edge  and  polbh.  His  sarcasms  are 
so  subtly  prepared  and  so  slyly  allusive, 
that  they  may  often  escape  readers  whose 
sense  ofwit  is  notvery  acute;  but  for  those 
who  delight  in  the  subtle  and  delicate 
flavors  of  style,  there  can  hardly  be 
any  wit  more  irresistible  than  Heine's. 
We  may  measure  its  force  by  the  degree 
in  which  it  has  subdued  the  Germsn  lan- 
guage to  its  purposes,  and  made  that  lan- 
guage brilliant  in  spite  of  a  long  hereditary 
transmission  of  dullness.  As  one  of  the 
most  harmless  examples  of  his  satire,  take 
this  on  a  man  who  has  certainly  had  bis 
share  of  adulation: 


brated  philosopher  even  lay  mc  under  an  obligation 
to  praise  him.  He  belongs  to  that  living  pantheon 
of  France  which  we  call  ihe  peerage,  and  hia  ia- 
telligont  legs  rest  on  the  vclret  benches  of  the  Lux- 
eniboarg.  I  must  indeed  sternly  re|ireas  all  private 
feelings  which  might  sednce  me  into  an  ciceesive 
enlhuaiasm.  Otherwise  I  might  be  suspected  of 
servility;  for  M.  Cousin  ia  very  influential  in  the 
atate  by  means  of  his  position  and  his  tongue. 
1'his  conuderation  might  even  move  me  to  apeak  of 
his  faults  as  frankly  as  of  his  virtues.  Will  he  him- 
self disapprove  of  this  7  Assuredly  noL  I  know 
that  wo  cannot  do  higher  honor  to  great  minds 
Lhan  when  we  throw  aa  strong  a  light  on  their  de- 
merit-sai  on  their  merits.  When  weaing  the  praises 
of  a  Hercules,  we  must  also  mention  Siat  he  once 
laid  aside  the  lion's  skin  and  sat  down  to  the  dis- 
taff; what  then?  he  remains  not  withstanding  a 
Hercules  I  So  when  we  relate  rnmilar  circumataa- 
ccs  cODCcrning  >L  Cousin,  we  must  nevertbelv 
ikdd,  with  discriminating  eulogy  :  Jf.  Couti'n,  ^ 
\e  has  lometimfs  sat  twaddling  at  tht  d'utaW,  hat 
nrver  laid  aside  the  lion'i  skin.  ,  .  .  It  is  tmo 
that,  baving  been  su!>pected  of  demagogy,  be  spent 
3ome  time  in  a  German  prison,  just  as  I-afayetto 
and  Richard  Coiar  de  Lion.  But  that  M.  Cou^ 
there  in  hm  leisure  hours  stadied  Kant's  '  Critiqns 
Df  Fnre  Reason' is  to  be  doubted  on  three  gronnds. 
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First,  this  book  is  written  in  Gennan.  Secondly, 
in  order  to  read  this  book  a  man  must  understand 
German.  Thirdly,  M.  Cousin  does  not  understand 
German.  ...  I  fear  I  am  passing  unawares 
from  the  sweet  waters  of  praise  into  the  bitter 
oeean  of  blame.  Yes,  on  one  account  I  cannot 
refrain  from  bitterly  blaming  M.  Consin ;  namely, 
that  he  who  loves  truth  far  more  than  he  loves 
Plato  and  Tenneman,  is  uniust  to  himself  when  he 
wants  to  persuade  us  that  he  has  borrowed  some- 
thing from  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  and  Hegel. 
Against  this  self  accusation,  I  must  take  M. 
Cousin  under  my  protection.  On  my  word  and 
conscience !  this  honorable  man  has  not  stolen  a 
jot  from  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and  if  he  brought 
home  any  thing  of  theirs,  it  was  merely  their  friend- 
ship. That  does  honor  to  his  heart.  But  there 
are  many  instances  of  such  false  accusation  in 

Ssychology.  I  knew  a  man  who  declared  that  he 
ad  stolen  silver  spoons  at  the  king's  table ;  and  yet 
we  all  knew  that  the  poor  devil  had  never  been 
presented  at  court,  and  accused  himj^lf  of  stealing 
these  spoons  to  make  us  believe  that  he  had  been 
a  guest  at  the  palace.  No !  In  German  philoso- 
phy M.  Cousin  has  always  kept  the  sixth  com- 
mandment ;  here  he  has  never  pocketed  a  single 
idea — not  so  much  as  a  salt-spoon  of  an  idea.  All 
witnesses  agree  in  attesting  that  in  this  respect  M. 
Cousin  is  honor  itself.  ...  I  prophesy  to  you 
that  the  renown  of  M.  Cousin,  like  the  French 
Bevolution,  will  go  round  the  world  I  I  hear 
some  one  wickedly  add :  Undeniably  the  renown 
of  M.  Cousin  is  going  round  the  world,  and  it  has 
already  taken  its  departure  from  France" 

The  following  "  symbolical  myth"  about 
Louis  Philippe  is  very  characteristic  of 
Heine's  manner : 

"  I  remember  very  well  that  immediately  on  my 
arrival  (in  Paris)  1  hastened  to  the  Palais  Royal 
to  see  Louis  Philippe.    The  friend  who  conducted 


me  told  me  that  the  king  now  appeared  on  the 
terrace  only  at  stated  hours,  but  that  formerly  he 
was  to  be  seen  at  any  time  for  five  francs.  *  For 
five  francs !'  I  cried,  with  amazement ;  '  does  he 
then  show  himself  for  money  V  *  No ;  but  he  is 
shown  for  money,  and  it  happens  in  this  way : 
There  is  a  society  of  claqueurs^  marchands  de  con' 
trenmrques,  and  such  riif-ra£r,  who  oflfered  evenr 
foreigner  to  show  him  the  king  for  five  francs ;  if 
he  would  give  ten  francs,  he  might  see  the  king 
raise  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  lay  his  band  protest* 
ingly  on  his  heart ;  if  he  would  give  twenty  francs, 
the  king  would  sing  the  Marseillaise.  If  the  for- 
eigner gave  five  francs,  they  raised  a  load  cheer- 
ing under  the  king's  windows,  and  bis  Majesty 
appeared  on  the  terrace,  bowed  and  retired.  If 
ten  francs,  they  shouted  still  louder,  and  gestica- 
lated  as  if  they  had  been  possessed,  when  the  king 
appeared,  who  then,  as  a  sign  of  silent  emotion, 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  laid  bis  hand  on  bis 
heart.  English  visitors,  however,  would  some- 
times spend  as  much  as  twenty  firancs,  and  then 
the  enthusiasm  mounted  to  the  highest  pitch :  no 
sooner  did  the  king  appear  on  the  terrace,  than 
the  Marseillaise  was  struck  up  and  roared  out 
frightfully,  until  Louis  Philippej  perhaps  only  for 
the  sake  of  putting  an  end  to  the  singing,  bowed, 
laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  joined  in  ^e  Mar- 
seillaise. AYhether,  as  is  asserted,  he  beat  time 
with  his  foot,  I  cannot  say.' " 

One  more  quotation,  and  it  must  be  our 
last: 

"  0  the  women !  We  must  forgive  them  much, 
for  they  love  much — and  many.  Their  hate  is 
properly  only  love  turned  inside  ont  Sometimes 
they  attribute  some  delinquency  to  ns,  becaoso 
they  think  they  can  in  this  way  gratify  another 
man.  When  they  write,  they  have  always  one  eye 
on  the  paper  and  the  other  on  a  man ;  and  this  is 
true  of  all  authoresses,  except  the  Countess  Hahn* 
Hahn,  who  has  only  one  eye." 
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When  I  was  a  boy,  I  lived  with  my 
father  and  mother,  in  a  little  cottage,  in  a 
village  in  Warwickshire.  He  was  a  farm- 
laborer;  my  mother  had  enough  to  do  with 
her  family,  but  at  harvest  and  hay-time 
she  worked  in  the  fields,  and  what  she 
earned  was  a  great  help.  She  had  a  good 
many  children ;  but  one  way  or  other, 
they  all  died  except  mo  and  my  brother. 


I  think  I  should  have  gone  like  the  rest, 
if  it  liad  not  been  for  a  neighbor's  son, 
named  George,  who  was  most  uncommon 
kind  to  me ;  he  helped  my  mother  nurse 
me  when  I  was  ill  of  a  fever,  and  he  was 
good  to  me  ever  after.  Ho  was  some 
years  older  than  me,  and  what  made  him 
take  to  me,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
that  I  should  love  him  iu  rctorn  is  uo  woi^ 
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der  at  all.  I  worshipped  liim,  and  that  is 
the  only  word  to  use  for  it.  He  used  to 
tell  me  no  end  of  stories  about  robbers 
and  wild  beasts  ;  but  above  all  about  bat- 
tles. He  used  to  make  me  windmDls,  and 
boats,  and  kites,  and  gave  me  endless 
balls  of  string  and  knives ;  but  what  I 
eared  for  most  of  all,  was,  that  ho  let  me 
follow  him  about  wherever  he  went,  and 
take  Ills  dinner  to  him  out  in  the  fields, 
and  send  me  on  all  his  errands.  I  felt 
very  proud  to  go  ;  for  I  would  have  laid 
myself  down  under  his  feet  if  he  had 
wanted  me.-  Though  I  was  quite  a  little 
chaj),  lie  used  to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were 
his  equal.  He  told  me  how  he  hated  a 
dull  country  life,  and  iiow  he  longed  to 
go  away,  and  to  seek  his  fortune  in  dis- 
tant parts.  He  would  have  enlisted  for  a 
soldier,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  mother, 
who  would  have  broken  her  heart.  She 
was  a  meek,  good  woman,  who  had  been 
tyrannized  over  by  a  brutal  husband, 
who  had  been  groom  to  a  gentleman.  He 
broke  his  neck,  trying  to  break  in  a  vi- 
cious horse.  Although,  being  drunk  at  the 
time,  it  was  his  own  fault,  the  gentleman 
pensioned  the  widow ;  so  that  George  had 
all  the  money  he  earned  for  himself.  He 
did  not  take  after  his  father,  but  held 
himself  aloof  from  the  other  fellows  in  the 
village,  and  never  set  foot  in  an  ale-house 
— not  from  pride,  but  because  he  took 
pleasure  in  otner  things.  He  was  always 
studying  at  one  thing  or  other  every  lei- 
sure moment;  especially  he  tried  to  pick 
up  all  he  could  about  battles,  and  he  used 
to  draw  plans  of  battles  upon  an  old 
slate. 

At  last  a  change  came  over  liim — a  sort 
of  fever — and  he  grew  desponding  and  un- 
happy. He  used  to  talk  to  me  a  great 
d(»al,  but  I  could  only  feel  very  sorry  for 
him;  I  could  say  nothing  to  comfort  him. 
His  mother,  poor  body,  saw  that  all  was 
not  right,  and  feared  he  would  take  after 
his  fiither.  She  used  to  preach  to  him  out 
of  the  catechism,  and  tell  him,  it  was  his 
duty  to  be  content  in  the  state  of  life  to 
which  he  was  bom ;  it  was  all  very  good, 
but  not  suitable  to  his  case.  He  hated  his 
occupation,  and  yet,  oddly  enough,  it  was 
only  in  his  work  he  seemed  to  find  any  re- 
lief. He  did  as  much  as  three  men,  and 
then  asked  for  more. 

Well,  the  truth  must  come  out  at  last 
— George  tunied  poacher.  Poaching  is  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  the  land.  I  say  no 
more  about  that;  but  I  believe  myself 


that  gentlemen  who  have  a  regular  license 
to  shoot,  and  who  preserve  their  own 
game,  have  not  half  the  enjoyment  in  a 
whole  season's  shooting,  that  there  is  in 
one  night's  good  poaching.  However, 
you  see  poaching  has  this  drawback :  the 
fellows  who  take  to  poaching  leave  off 
honest  hard  work ;  they  slink  out  of  day- 
light, and  haimt  public  houses,  and  take 
to  low,  idle  habita  of  every  kind.  The 
love  of  adventure  kills  the  habit  of  steady- 
going  industry.  They  would  do  capitally 
out  in  the  Australian  bush,  or  at  the  dig^ 
gings;  but  they  plague  the  life  out  of 
churchwardens,  overseers,  constables,  and 
squires.  So  they  make  a  mess  of  it,  and 
get  into  trouble ;  which  is  a  pity,  for  you 
would  not  believe  what  fine,  likeljr  young 
fellows  many  of  them  are,  to  begm  with. 

George,  for  his  part,  was  too  proud, 
and  respected  himself  too  much,  to  fall 
into  disreputable  ways.  He  never  would 
take  me  with  him ;  though  when  I  saw 
him  preparing  his  tackle,  and  cleaning  his 
gun,  I  used  to  beg  very  hard  that  he 
woidd  let  me  go ;  but  he  was  always  quite 
stem  and  resolved.  However,  he  used 
to  let  me  take  care  of  his  things,  and  I 
was  very  proud  to  do  that.  We  made  a 
hiding-place  under  some  furze  bushes, 
where  no  keepers  would  think  of  looking, 
and  where  every  thing  could  be  kept  quite 
dry.  I  had  the  charge  of  his  dog,  too — 
a  knowing,  sensible  brute,  who  loved  the 
sport  as  much  as  his  master;  he  was  a 
strong,  lean,  yellow,  cross-bred  dog,  with 
long  hair  and  a  feather  tail :  he  Imow  as 
well  as  we  did  that  he  must  keep  (juiet 
during  the  day ;  and,  though  I  sometunes 
did  my  best  to  'tice  him,  I  could  never 
prevail  upon  him  to  have  a  game  of  play. 
As  soon  as  he  had  eaten  his  dinner,  he 
would  curl  himself  up,  with  his  nose  under 
his  tail,  and  go  off  to  sleep  as  sensible 
as  a  Christian ;  he  knew  that  his  master 
would  give  him  exercise  enough  at  night. 
We  had  made  a  place  for  him  to  Hve 
under  the  bushes  close  by  where  the 
tackle  was  kept,  and  we  knew  that  no- 
body could  meddle  with  it  so  long  as  lie 
was  there. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some 
mouths.  George's  mother,  who  had  al- 
ways been  ailing,  fell  into  a  kind  of  waste, 
and  the  doctors  said  ^e  .could  not  last 
long.  George  was  always  a  good  son, 
and  he  watched  and  waited  on  his  mother 
like  a  woman.  He  would  not  have  had 
her  know  any  thing  of  his  going  out  at 
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nights  for  the  world ;  and,  though  it  was 
well  known  in  the  village,  the  neighbors 
had  too  much  good  feeling  to  tell  her. 
George  was  greatly  cut  up  by  his  mother's 
illness,  but  he  told  me  that  when  she  was 
taken  he  would  not  stay  in  the  place  a  day, 
but  would  go  for  a  soldier.  I  nearly 
broke  my  heart  when  he  said  this,  but  lie 
comfoited  me  by  saying,  that  he  would 
send  for  me,  and  we  should  share  our 
fortune  together.     But  this  was  not  to  be. 

One  night  a  party  of  men  asked  George 
to  head  them  on  an  expedition  into  the 
woods  of  Lord  Capel curry,  where  there 
was  to  be  a  battue  the  next  day.  Of 
course  all  the  keepers  were  on  the  alert, 
but  that  was  a  temptation  rather  than 
not.  George  asked  me  to  be  with  his 
mother  for  that  evening,  and  to  read  to 
her  to  keep  her  from  asking  questions.  I 
consented,  though  I  would  much  rather 
have  gone  with  the  party. 

I  saw  George  go  away,  and  then  went 
to  the  cottage  of  his  mother,  to  whom  I 
told  a  natural  story  to  accoimt  for  his  ab- 
sence. She  soon  grew  weary  of  the  read- 
ing, and  talked  and  maundered  on  about 
former  days,  before  she  was  married,  and 
about  her  first  meeting  with  her  hus- 
band, and  how  much  he  was  in  love  with 
her,  and  what  a  good  husband  he  had 
been  before  he  was  led  astray  by  bad 
comj)any.  I  was  thinking  of  George ;  but 
I  was  a  good  listener,  and  remained  with 
her  till  she  went  to  bed,  and  then  I  went 
home.  Early  the  next  morning  I  was 
awakened  bv  bad  news  :  there  had  been  a 
desperate  affray  with  the  poachers  the 
night  before;  one  of  Lord  Capelcurry's 
kee[)ers  was  killed,  and  another  seriously 
wounded.  All  the  poachers  had  made 
their  escape  except  George,  who  had  been 
taken,  and  was  dreadfully  hurt.  The 
news  spread  like  wild-fire  ;  the  constables 
were  abroad ;  three  of  the  poachers  were 
secured,  but  the  others  managed  to  find 
safe  hiding.  It  was  impossible  to  keep 
the  news  from  George's  mother,  and  you 
may  fancy  the  misery  it  caused.  I  was 
nearly  frantic,  and  walked  all  the  way  to 
the  jail  in  the  next  to\vn,  which  was  fif- 
teen miles  off,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing 
George.  Of  course  I  was  not  admitted, 
but  I  learned  that  he  was  in  the  infirmary, 
and  his  wounds  were  doing  well.  I  was 
nearly  mad.  I  could  have  beaten  down 
the  gates  to  get  at  him ;  and  when  I  was 
turned  away,  I  thought  I  would  set  the 
town  on  fire  to    revenge    him.      Some 


friends  of  the  other  men  who  had  been 
taken  were  very  kind  to  me,  and  kept 
me  from  doing  mischief  to  myself  or  any 
one  else. 

There  lived  in  the  town  a  very  clever 
man,  who  was  looked  up  to  as  a  sort  of 
prisoner's  friend ;  for  if  a  man  got  into 
trouble,  Mr.  Messent  was  always  ready  to 
take  Ids  part ;  and  he  often  got  a  prisoner 
off,  when  there  had  not  seemed  a  chance 
in  the  world  for  him.  We  all  went  to 
him  and  told  him  our  case.  lie  spoke 
kindly,  and  seemed  to  be  very  sorry  about 
George  and  the  other  men.  He  talked  of 
the  game  laws  in  a  way  that  was  a  real 
comfort  to  us,  and  we  went  home  in  bet- 
ter heart.  All  the  village  joined  to  help 
to  pay  the  money  for  the  defense.  After 
Mr.  Messent  had  been  admitted  to  see 
the  prisoners,  he  drove  over  to  our  village 
to  collect  evidence  and  examine  witnesses. 
He  called  to  see  George's  mother.  He 
brought  lier  a  message  from  her  son.  He 
brought  me  a  kind  word  from  him  too. 
Altogether  he  kept  up  our  spirits  wonder- 
fuUy. 

Wlien,  at  last,  the  assizes  came  on 
George  was  recovered  enough  to  take  his 
trial.  All  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty, 
and  George  was  declared  to  be  the  one 
who  fii'cd  the  shot  that  had  been  the  actual 
cause  of  the  gamekeeper's  death.  The 
judge,  in  his  address,  declared  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  aggravated  cases  he  had  ever 
tried,  and  called  upon  the  prisoners  to  re- 
joice in  the  lenity  of  the  sentence ;  which 
was,  that  George  was  to  be  transported 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  and  all  the 
others  for  fourteen  years.  I  saw  George 
once — ^for  one  moment,  I  and  the  friends 
of  the  other  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  yard  as  they  were  conveyed 
to  the  van.  1  sprang  forward  and  grasped 
one  of  his  hands ;  he  said  cheerfully : 
"Good-by,  old  fellow;  we  will  meet 
again." 

George's  mother  never  looked  up  agun : 
she  dieci  before  the  week  was  out.  The 
gang  of  poachers  was  entirely  broken  ujk 
and  Lord  Capelcurry  and  his  keepers  had 
their  hares  and  partridges  in  peace.  The 
keepers  had  killed  George's  dog;  but  I 
gathered  together  all  the  odd  matters 
that  had  belonged  to  him,  and  which  no- 
body disputed  with  me.  I  then  turned 
my  back  upon  the  place  where  I  hadlived, 
and  went  to  seek  for  work  elsewhere, 

I  might  have  been  then  aboiit  sixteen. 
The  gardener  at  Squire  Munsfbrd's  had 
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married  my  mother's  sister;  so  I  went 
there  first,  to  see  if  he  could  give  me  a 
place.  It  was  ten  miles  on  the  other  side 
of  the  village  where  all  these  things  had 
taken  place.  Both  he  and  my  aunt  received 
me  very  kindly.  I  was  made  under-gar- 
dener  and  helper  to  my  uncle ;  it  was  a 
good  place,  and  I  lived  there  for  live  years. 
Sly  uncle  was  a  Scotchman,  and  he  took 
pains  with  my  learning ;  for  he  was  a  man 
of  some  education  himself.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  he  went  to  be  head  gardener 
to  Sir  Robert  Palmer,  and  I  was  promoted 
by  Squire  Munsford  to  his  place.  This 
was  considered  a  great  piece  of  good  luck, 
and  so  it  was ;  but  you  see,  I  only  cared 
for  one  thing  in  this  world,  and  that  was, 
to  save  money  enough  to  be  able  to  join 
George  across  the  water.  I  went  home 
sometimes  to  see  my  father  and  mother 
at  tlie  old  place.  My  brother — I  told  you 
I  had  one — did  not  turn  out  comfortably, 
and  elided  by  running  away  to  sea ;  so  I 
had  to  help  the  old  people,  which  kept 
me  from  saving  so  much  as  I  might  other- 
wise have  done.  One  tirtie,  when  I  was 
down  there,  I  heard  a  rumor  that  George 
had  escaped  from  the  gang  of  convicts, 
and  had  got  clear  off,  along  with  two  oth- 
ers, after  killing  the  overseer.  This  state- 
ment had  made  the  round  of  the  news- 
papers ;  yet  Botany  Bay  was  so  far  off,  no 
one  could  rightly  tell  whether  to  believe 
this  or  not;  but  every  body  who  had 
known  him  wished  George  well ;  and,  after 
I  had  been  gardener  it  might  be  about 
ten  years,  JVIadam  Munsford  died,  and 
the  Squire  broke  up  his  establishment 
and  went  to  live  in  another  part  of  Eng- 
land. 

I  was  left  in  charge  of  the  place,  with  a 
man  under  me,  to  keep  the  grounds  in 
order  ;  and  an  old  servant  was  left  in  the 
house.  After  Sauire  Munsford's  death — 
wliich  followed  that  of  his  wife  in  a  couple 
of  years — the  place  came  into  the  market 
to  be  sold ;  and  the  estate  was  divided 
into  lots,  some  of  which  went  with  the 
house,  and  others  separate.  A  good  many 
parties  came  to  view  the  house;  but  for 
some  it  was  too  large  and  for  others  too 
small,  and  from  one  cause  or  other  it  re- 
mained a  couple  of  years  unlet.  One 
morning,  as  I  was  mowing  the  lawn,  I  saw 
a  gran<l  travelling-carriage  stop  before  the 
gate.  A  gentleman  wlio  was  mside  beck- 
oned me  to  come  to  him.  I  went ;  but 
when  I  reached  the  window,  I  nearly 
dropi^ed  down  with  surprise,  for  I  surely 


believed  that  it  was  George  himself  I  saw 
before  me. 

The  gentleman  took  no  notice  of  my 
looks,  but  quietly  asked,  if  he  could  he 
shown  over  the  house — he  had  a  card  to 
view  it.  He  alighted,  and  I  walked  be- 
hind him  like  a  person  in  a  dream ;  the 
more  I  looked  at  the  stranger  the  more 
perplexed  I  was  with  the  resemblance. 
He  was  evidently  a  military  man,  and  had 
the  mark  of  a  sabre-cut  across  his  fore- 
head. He  addressed  me  as  a  perfect 
stranger,  and  asked  many  questions,  which 
I  answered  without  well  knowino:  what  I 
said.  That  George  should  have  become  a 
gentleman  and  ride  in  his  carriage  was  quite 
likely  enough  ;  but  I  felt  sure  that,  how- 
ever grand  he  might  become,  he  would 
never  change  towards  me.  At  last  he 
drove  away,  and  I  did  not  know  whether 
to  feel  glad  or  sorry. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  he  returned,  ac- 
companied by  a  man  of  business  ;  and,  af- 
ter much  examination  of  documents  and 
comparing  of  deeds.  Major  Rutherford 
(as  George's  Double  was  called)  became 
the  owner  of  the  house  and  certain  lots  of 
land  lying  around.  A  nice,  compact  little 
property  it  was.  The  furniture  was  old- 
fasmoned,  and  would  have  fetched  nothing 
at  a  sale ;  but  it  suited  the  house,  and  was 
convenient  as  well  as  appropriate.  This 
was  taken  at  a  small  valuation,  and  thus, 
at  a  stroke,  Major  Rutherford  took  his 
place  amongst  the  county  gentry.  Be- 
fore they  departed,  I  was  ciSled  into  the 
room  and  received  the  offer  to  become 
Major  Rutherford's  bailiff.  The  la^^yer, 
who  had  been  Squire  Munsford's  man  of 
business,  said  he  had  recommended  me; 
but  I  did  not  think  that  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  my  appointment.  Ever  since  I 
had  heard  of  George's  escape,  I  had  felt 
unsettled  in  my  grand  purpose ;  and  now, 
though  I  could  not  make  the  Major  out  to 
my  satisfaction,  I  felt  quite  content  to  stop 
with  him. 

If  I  had  expected  the  Major  to  be  like 
what  I  recollected  of  George,  I  was  much 
mistaken :  he  was  like  George  certainly ; 
but  it  was  George  possessed  by  a  deviL 
All  the  gloomy,  moody  discontent  which 
had  overshadowed  him  in  the  latter  days 
of  our  intercourse,  seemed  to  be  hardened 
and  exaggerated  in  the  Major  into  a  bit* 
ter,  grinding  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice. 
He  had  evidently  lived  a  stormy,  adventu- 
rous life ;  and  although  he  had  conquered 
fortune  and  position,  yet  he  was  scornful 
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and  contemptuous — unthankful,  one  might 
say,  for  all  the  comforts  and  advantages 
he  had  won  in  his  battle  of  life.  It  was 
understood  that  he  was  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  of  good  though  decayed  family ; 
that  he  had  entered  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service  when  very  young,  and  had 
won  his  promotion  by  heading  more  than 
one  forlorn  hope.  The  means  by  which 
he  had  obtained  Ids  fortune  was  not  exact- 
ly known  ;  but  men  in  those  days  always 
made  their  fortunes  in  the  East.  The 
neighboring  gentlemen  all  called  upon 
him ;  but  his  opinions  and  theirs  clashed 
at  all  points ;  they  were  all  good,  steady 
church  and  king  men,  tories  of  the  old 
school — the  Major  had  brought  home 
with  him  startling  political  notions  about 
reform  in  parliament,  and  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  which  ho  propounded  with  a 
reckless  audacity  that  nearly  sent  some  of 
his  most  respectable  visitors  into  fits  of 
apoplexy.  Ho  also  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  quarrelUng  with  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  who  was  a  magistrate  as  well 
as  a  clergyman  ;  and,  in  that  capacity,  liad 
committed  three  men  for  some  trifling 
trespass  upon  his  own  property.  The  Ma- 
jor declared  that  this  was  a  most  unchrist- 
ian i>roceeding,  and  refused  to  attend 
church ;  the  large  family  pew  in  the  pretty 
village  church  consequently  remained  un- 
tenanted Simday  after  Sunday,  to  the  in- 
tense disgust  of  the  rector,  and  the  great 
scAndal  of  the  county-side.  But  the  crown- 
ing act  of  his  unpopularity  was,  that,  at  a 
supper  which  he  gave  to  the  tenants  and 
fiirmers  on  his  estate,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  not  presemng  his  game,  and 
gave  them  all  free  permission  to  kill  what- 
ever they  found  on  their  own  land. 

This  proceeding  was  in  such  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  customs  of  the  county,  that  the 
gentry  looked  upon  it  as  a  reflection  upon 
them,  and  resented  it  accordingly.  They 
all  cut  the  Major,  and  spoke  of  him  as  an 
infidel,  a  Jacobite,  and  a  revolutionary 
democrat.  The  Major  took  all  this  with 
great  indifference,  and  seemed,  indeed,  to 
enjoy  exasperating  their  prejudices.  To 
his  own  tenants,  he  made  a  kind,  but 
strictly  just  landlord.  All  the  fences, 
farm-houses,  and  buildings  were  kept  in 
perfect  repair  ;  the  cottages  of  the  labor- 
ers were  rebuilt.  He  showed  the  greatest 
desire  to  make  the  condition  of  all  who 
depended  on  liim  as  good  as  possible  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  substantial  benefits  he  con- 
ferred, ho  was  any  thing  but  popular ;  he 


was  too  much  of  a  reformer,  and  made  no 
allowance  for  the  natural  unwillingness  of 
men  to  walk  in  new  ways.  He  liked  to 
be  in  the  opposition,  and  would  any  day 
have  preferred  to  fight  for  his  own  way, 
rather  than  obtain  it  uncontested. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  much  attached  to 
him,  partly  for  his  o\\n[i  sake,  and  partly 
for  tlie  sake  of  old  times,  which  he  bo 
strangely  brought  back  to  me,  though  he 
never,  by  the  most  trivial  word  or  deed, 
recognized  any  former  state  of  interoourse. 
A  year  passed  on  without  any  remarkable 
occurrence;  but  then,  there  befell  a  curious 
adventure.  The  Miyor  and  I  went  to  at- 
tend an  agricultural  dinner  that  took  place 
in  the  next  town,  which  is  a  cathedral 
town.  As  we  returned  home,  it  was  a. 
bright  moonlight  night.  The  streets  were 
deserted ;  every  body  was  in  bed ;  but,  as 
we  drove  past  the  cathedral,  I  distinctly 
saw  a  figure  at  one  of  the  lower  windows, 
fluttering  a  handkerchief  and  I  &ncied  1 
heard  a  faint  voice  cry,  "Help!"  I  do 
not  believe  in  ghosts,  but  I  confess  my 
heart  beat  thick. 

"  Good  Heaven !"  said  the  Major,  ^^some 
one  has  been  buried  alive  and  is  trying  to 
escape !" 

"  More  likely  some  poor  mad  creatine 
who  has  escaped  from  confinement,  and 
has  hidden  herself  there." 

Again  we  heard  the  cry  of  "  Help." 

The  Major  sprang  from  the  gig.  I  did 
not  like  him  to  ^o  alone,  but  the  hone 
was  young  and  spirited,  and  could  not  be 
left. 

The  Major  soon  returned.  "  We  must 
find  out  the  sexton,"  said  he  hastily;  "it 
is  a  poor  young  woman  who  has  be^i 
locked  in  by  accident.  She  seems  to  be 
nearly  mad  with  fear." 

There  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  about. 
We  did  not  the  least  in  the  world  know 
where  the  keys  were  kept ;  but  we  were 
obliged  to  do  something.  After  knocking 
up  several  wrong  people,  who  did  not  b^ 
stow  blessings  upon  us  for  our  pains,  we 
at  length  discovered  the  clerk,  and  with 
some  difficulty  got  him  and  his  lantern 
into  the  street.  The  Major  and  he  went 
together  to  the  cathedral,  and  I  remained 
with  the  gig.  They  soon  returned,  carry- 
ing between  them  a  young  girl,  who 
seemed  to  be  dead.  They  took  her  into 
the  house,  and  the  clerk's  wife  came  down 
stairs;  lights  appeared  in  the  various 
houses  whose  inmates  we  had  disturbed, 
and  night-capped  heads  were  popped  out 
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of  the  windows  to  see  what  had  happened. 
One  or  two,  more  curious  than  the  rest, 
came  into  the  street,  to  learn  the  rights  of 
the  case.  As  soon  as  the  poor  girl  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  speak, 
she  told  us  that  she  had  come  from  Sut- 
ton-Cosely  that  day,  with  a  party  of 
friends,  for  a  day's  shopping,  and  to  see 
the  monuments  in  the  cathedral.  While 
she  was  looking  at  one  of  the  tombs,  her 
party  passed  on;  and,  when  she  turned, 
round,  she  saw  them  leaving  the  building. 
She  called,  but  no  one  heard.  In  her 
haste  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  fell  down 
against  a  piUar,  and  cut  her  brow ;  before 
she  could  rise,  she  heard  the  ponderous 
doors  clang  together,  and  the  key  turn  in 
the  lock.  At  first,  she  thought  they  would 
miss  her  and  return ;  but  time  passed  on, 
and  they  did  not  come.  She  beat  against 
the  door,  but  could  make  no  one  hear. 
Evening  closed  in ;  she  grew  desperate  at 
the  prospect  of  remaining  there  all  night. 
The  last  thing  she  recollected  was  climb- 
ing to  a  window  and  breaking  the  glass  to 
attract  attention.  Poor  thing,  it  was  no 
wonder  she  was  frightened  at  the  prospect 
of  remaining  in  that  great,  dark,  lonely 
place,  full  of  graves  I  I  should  not  have 
liked  it  myself. 

The  Major  decided  that  we  would  drive 
her  home,  late  as  it  was,  to  save  her  friends 
further  anxiety.  She  was  well  wrapped 
up,  and  we  took  her  between  us  in  the 

gig- 
She  lived  about  five  miles  across  the 

country,  in  an  old  moated  farm-house  that 
had  been  once  a  manor-house.  It  was 
now  a  dim,  ghostly-looking  place,  built  of 
gray  stone,  and  half  unoccupied.  As  we 
drove  down  the  lane  that  led  to  the  house, 
we  saw  a  number  of  persons  moving  about 
in  great  excitement.  The  soimd  of  our 
vehicle  called  some  persons  to  the  door. 
Foremost  among  them  was  the  farmer, 
holding  a  candle  above  his  head,  and  his 
other  hand  shading  his  eyes  ;  behind  him 
were  the  mard-servants.  I  could  feel  the 
poor  girl  shrink  closer  to  us  when  he  ap- 
peared. 

"  We  have  brought  back  your  daugh- 
ter, Mr.  Byrne,"  said  the  Major,  speaking 
first.  "  We  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
rescue  her  from  a  very  unpleasant  situa- 
tion." 

"Where  hast  thou  been  to,  wetich?" 
asked  the  father,  sternly.  "Go  to  bed 
with  you,  huzzy — a  pretty  disgrace  you 
are  to  your  family !    And  who  may  you 


gentlemen  be  ?"  said  he,  turning  npon  us. 
"  How  do  I  know  that  you  have  not  made 
up  a  story  amongst  you,  to  get  me  to  re- 
ceive the  girl  back  when  she  may  deserve 
no  better  than  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
window  ?" 

The  Major  was  struck  dumb  at  such  an 
address ;  but  I,  to  whom  the  brutal,  vio- 
lent character  of  Farmer  Byrne  was  well 
known,  knew  better  how  to  deal  with 
him.  In  a  few  words  I  made  him  under- 
stand that  tliis  sort  of  thing  would  not 
answer.  He  subsided  into  a  surly  civility, 
and  gave  us  grudging  thanks,  that  seemed 
to  choke  him  in  the  utterance.  On  our 
road  home  I  told  Major  Rutherford  what 
I  knew  about  the  farmer — he  was  a  sav- 
age brute,  who  had  broken  the  heart  of 
his  wife  by  ill-usage,  and  was  bidding  fair 
to  do  as  much  for  his  daughter — a  good, 
gentle,  well-conducted  girl;  a  good 
daughter  to  an  ill  father.  I  spoke  warm- 
ly in  her  praise ;  for  I  felt  very  sorry  for 
the  poor  thing  when  I  thought  of  the 
beatmg  she  would  be  sure  to  get  as  soon 
as  our  backs  were  turned ;  but  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  effect  my  words  were 
to  take.  Before  a  month  was  over  the 
Major  came  to  me  one  day,  and  told  me 
that  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  Far- 
mer Byrne's  daughter.  Without  saying  a 
word  to  me,  he  had  made  inquiries  about 
her ;  had  seen  her  frequently,  and  partly 
from  compassion,  and  partly  from  love,  he 
had  gone  the  length  of  proposing  to  her, 
and  had  been  accepted. 

I  was  surprised,  and  not  altogether 
pleased.  He  was  so  mixed  up  in  my 
mind  with  George,  that  I  could  not  sep- 
arate the  two,  and  I  could  not  bear  to 
have  any  change  in  our  relationship.  He 
saw  I  was  not  pleased,  and  took  some 
trouble  to  reconcile  me  to  it.  Of  course, 
nothing  that  I  could  say  would  alter  the 
matter;  so  I  held  my  tongue,  and  they 
were  married  very  quietly  at  the  parid^ 
church  by  the  obnoxious  rector.  One 
good  result  followed  this  marriage ;  she 
persuaded  her  husband  to  begin  to  go  to 
church  again,  and  be  friends  with  the 
rector.  I  was  very  glad  of  this ;  for  their 
feud  had  been  one  cause  that  the  neigh- 
borhood held  aloof  from  the  Major,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  him  take  his  rightfiil  posi- 
tion. His  wife's  influence,  too,  had  a 
happy  eflTect  upon  his  temper  and  disposi- 
tion. She  softened  his  bitter,  contradic- 
tory spirit,  and  showed  so  much  good 
sense  in  her  new  position,  that  I  ended  by 
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thinking  that  the  Major  had  done  the 
wisest  act  in  his  life  when  he  married  her. 

As  to  the  poor  girl  lierself,  she  bright- 
ened up  imder  tlie  influence  of  happiness, 
and  looked  quite  a  new  creature.  It  was 
the  first  little  glimpse  of  sunshhie  she  had 
ever  known.  She  was  far  too  humble  to 
fret  lierself  because  the  neighboring  ladies 
did  not  receive  her  into  their  ranks,  and 
was  f'lr  too  nmch  in  love  with  her  hus- 
band to  care  for  any  thing  else.  They 
lived  quite  privately  and  quietly  ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  months,  a  little  son 
was  born,  who  filled  up  the  measure  of 
their  content. 

One  morning  I  had  been  to  wait  on  the 
Major,  to  ask  directions  about  the  drain- 
age of  an  outlying  meadow.  He  agreed 
to  ride  over  with  me  to  see  what  was  do- 
ing, and  we  went  out  together  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  to  go  to  the  stables.  As  we 
were  crossing  the  yard  we  saw  a  wild, 
athletic  man,  half  gipsy,  half  tinker, 
standmg  ready  to  beg  or  to  steal,  as  the 
occasion  otfered.  The  Major  had  a  hor- 
ror of  vagrants  and  beggars,  and  never 
showed  them  any  mercy.  All  the  penal- 
ties the  law  allows  were  always  enforced; 
thou2:h  no  man  had  a  kinder  heart  to  all 
honest  and  deseiTing  poor  than  he.  I 
had  seen  this  tinker  hanging  about,  the 
day  before,  in  the  village,  and  had  warned 
him  olF.  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  here, 
for  the  boldest  beccErars  never  ventured 
near  the  house.  The  Major  roughly  de- 
sired him  to  go  away.  The  man  looked 
at  him  with  impudent,  malicious  eyes;  and, 
coming  nearer,  said  something  in  a  low 
tone  that  I  did  not  hear.  To  this  the 
Major  only  replied  by  threatening  him 
with  his  ridhig-wliip  he  held  in  his  hand; 
the  man  replied  insolently,  and  the  blow 
descended  across  his  face.  ►Staggering 
and  blinded,  the  man  shook  his  fists  at  the 
Major,  and  said : 

"  I  know  you,  George  Marston;  and  I 
will  do  for  you  yet." 

I  started,  as  though  a  pistol  had  been 
discharged  in  my  ear.  1  looked  at  the 
Major ;  our  eyes  met ;  my  glance  fell  be- 
neath his,  and  1 1 urned  away.  AVe  neither 
of  us  made  any  remark ;  we  might  not 
have  heard,  for  any  sign  we  gave.  The 
Major  mounted  his  jmny,  and  rode  alone 
to  the  field ;  where  he  remained  superin- 
tendhig  the  workmen  till  dinner-time.  I 
was  wailinir  for  him  when  he  returned. 

"Has  any  one  been  to  ask  for  me?'' 
said  he,  as  he  dismounted. 


"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  servant, 

"  Stay  and  dine  with  us,  Benson,"  said 
the  Major,  turning  to  me ;  and  we  went 
into  the  dining-room  together.  Mrs. 
Rutherford  and  the  baby  were  there. 
The  Major  talked  to  his  wife,  played  with 
his  eliild,  and  eat  his  dinner  like  a  man 
who  enjoyed  it.  I  sat  stupefied,  and  won- 
dering what  was  to  come  next.  After 
dinner,  the  Major  proposed  to  drive  his 
wife  and  the  baby  in  a  little  forest  car- 
riage kept  entirely  for  her  use.  She  was 
delighted ;  and,  as  she  took  her  place,  I 
thought  she  looked  prettier  than  I  had 
ever  seen  her.  She  always  had  an  inno- 
cent look,  and  a  little  air  of  rusticity  that 
became  her  well.  The  Major's  great 
calmness  and  indifiference  staggered  me, 
.and  did  more  to  make  me  doubt  my  own 
convictions  than  a  dozen  denials. 

About  an  hour  after  the  Major  had  gone 
out,  two  men  drove  up  to  the  door  in  a 
post-chaise,  and  inquu-ed  for  him.  They 
were  strangers,  but  I  know  they  were 
constables.  I  ordered  them  refre^lmicnts 
in  the  Major's  room;  and,  haying  seen 
them  seated  before  the  bread  and  cheese, 
I  went  out  to  await  the  Major  at  a  turn 
of  the  road.  I  told  him,  as  indifferently 
as  I  could,  not  to  alarm  his  wife,  and  ask- 
ed whether  he  would  choose  to  avoid 
them.  His  cheek  flushed  as  I  spoke,  and 
a  look,  like  one  I  well  remembered  of  old, 
came  into  his  face,  as  he  said :  "  No— let 
them  do  their  worst."  And  then,  touch- 
ing the  pony  with  the  whip,  he  drove  on 
as  calmly  as  though  I  had  asked  him 
what  was  to  be  done  with  a  lieap  of 
stones.  The  constables  came  out  at  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  with  ofiicial  stolidity 
l)resented  their  warrant.  The  Maior 
glanced  at  the  paper;  and,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  said  he  was  quite  ready  to  go 
with  them.  His  wife  looked  anxiouwy 
from  one  party  to  the  other. 

"  It  is  a  sunnuons  to  ap])ear  immediately 
before  the  niiigistrates  in  the  next  to^vn, 
to  give  evidence  in  a  case  of  disputed 
identity.  Get  my  carpet-bag  packed  di- 
rectly— there's  a  good  little  woman;  I 
shall  not  be  home  to-night." 

She  left  the  room,  and  ho  made  no  at- 
tempt to  follow  her. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  accompany  these  per- 
sons to  the  next  town,"  said  the  Major  to 
me.  "  They  are  constables,  come  to  take 
me  on  the  charge  of  being  a  returned  con- 
vict. It  is  unpleasant ;  for  innocent  men 
have  been  hanged  for  their  likeness  to 
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other  people  before  now.  However,  I 
Lope  to  establish  my  identity;  I  have  a 
few  marks  to  help  me." 

He  spoke  in  a  hard,  dry,  distinct  voice, 
as  thou<i;h  every  word  were  uttered  with 
effort.     I  could  not  speak. 

"I  expect  to  return  to-morrow,"  con- 
tinued he ;  but  if  I  am  detained,  I  will 
wiite  to  you.  Keep  Mrs.  Rutherford 
from  feeling  uneasy,  and  use  your  own 
jud<j:ment  in  all  things." 

His  wife  entered,  looking  tearful  and 
agitated.  She  had  a  presentiment  of 
evil.  His  Hp  quivered  as  he  bade  her  fiire- 
well ;  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  sprang 
hastily  into  the  post-chaise  which  was 
waithig. 

The  Major  did  not  return  home  the 
ne^t  day,  or  the  next  day  after  that ;  for 
he  w  IS  committed  to  the  county  jail  to 
take  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes.  At  first, 
the  magistrates  were  extremely  miuilling 
to  entertain  the  charge;  and  they  would 
have  dismissed  it,  if,  unluckily  for  the 
Major,  Sir  Gervaise  Skinner  had  not  been 
on  the  bench.  He  was  a  staunch  old 
Tory,  and  had  been  terribly  scandalized 
by  the  Major's  liberal  politics.  No  crime 
could,  in  his  opinion,  be  too  dreadful  for 
such  a  man  to  commit ;  and  this  accusa- 
tion seemed  only  the  natural  explanation 
of  the  Major's  character.  He  insisted 
that  the  accused  should  be  remanded,  to 
give  time  to  inquire  further  into  the  mat- 
ter. The  Major  himself  did  not  furnish 
so  prompt  an  exculpation  as  might  have 
been  expected :  he  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  friends  to  whose  testhnony  he  could 
appeal.  After  two  remands,  he  was  fuUy 
committed  to  take  his  trial,  and  I  had  to 
break  the  matter  to  his  wife,  who  took  it 
with  a  composure  that  surprised  me.  She 
thought  her  husband  a  persecuted  man, 
but  her  faith  in  [his  innocence  did  not 
waver  for  an  instant. 

All  that  followed  may  be  read  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  time.  It  remains  on 
record  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
causes  ever  tried ;  and,  although  it  was 
certainly  decided  by  judge  and  jury,  yet 
public  opinion  was  much  divided,  and 
even  I  have  my  doubts  still  about  the 
matter.     You  shall  judge  for  yourself. 

The  old  tinker,  rascal  as  lie  was,  told  a 
difierent  story  tliat,  if  true,  was  conclu- 
sive enough.  He  had  been  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  transportation  at  the  same 
assizes  that  saw  George  Marston  sen- 
tenced for  life.     This  part  of  his  story 


was  proved.  He  had  gone  out  in  the 
same  convict-ship,  and  had  seen  George 
every  day  during  the  voyage.  George 
was  put  in  some  sort  of  authority  over 
him,  and  excited  his  ill-will.  When  they 
landed,  he  worked  m  tlie  same  gang  witn 
George.  He  gave  minute  details  of 
George's  escape,  and  of  the  savage  on- 
slaught upon  the  overseer,  which  residted 
in  death.  A  body  was  discovered  some 
time  after,  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  George 
Marston,  the  escaped  convict ;  but  he,  the 
tinker,  had  reasons  of  his  o\vn  for  not  be- 
lieving it  to  be  George  Marston's  body. 
He  swore  positively  that  the  Major  and 
George  Marston  were  one  and  the  same 

f)erson.  Two  other  persons,  convicts  who 
lad  served  their  time,  and  who  had  seen 
and  conversed  with  George  Marston  be- 
fore he  effected  his  escape,  were  j)Ositive 
as  to  his  identity  with  the  Major.  Several 
persons  from  the  village  where  lie  was 
bom,  and  lived  before  he  was  transported, 
recognized  him  the  moment  they  saw  him. 
The  surgeon  who  had  dressed  the  wounds 
received  in  the  fiital  affray  with  the  keep- 
ers, identified  him.  There  were  wounds 
also  on  the  person  of  the  Major  corre- 
sponding with  those  recorded  in  the  prison 
entry,  and  in  the  surgeon's  own  ))rivate 
jounial.  Mr.  Messent,  the  lawyer  who 
had  defended  him,  now  a  very  old  man, 
but  in  perfect  i>ossession  of  all  his  facul- 
ties, recognized  hmi  as  liis  old  client.  I 
was  then  called  upon  to  give  my  evidence. 
I  was  known  to  have  been  George's  friend, 
and  a  great  deal  was  expected  from  me ;  but 
I  did  not  feel  free  to  swear  either  way.  I 
did  not  deny  the  strong  resemblance ;  but, 
living  beside  him  so  many  years,  I  had 
also  perceived  differences  which  I  could 
not  reconcile;  so,  after  a  great  deal  of 
browbeating  and  cross-examination,  I  was 
allowed  to  depart.  I  had  at  least  thrown 
a  doubt  upon  the  case. 

The  story  the  Major  told  about  himself 
in  his  defense,  was  ingenious  and  roman- 
tic. He  produced  a  certificated  extract 
of  birth  and  baptism  from  the  parish 
register  of  a  small  market-town  hi  a  re- 
mote part  of  Wales ;  and  called  as  evi- 
dence .in  old  man  and  woman,  who  had 
kept  the  only  inn  in  the  place.  They  de- 
clared that  in  such  a  year,  corresponding 
with  the  date  of  the  extract,  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  miaccompanied  by  any  serv- 
ants, arrived  at  the  Golden  Lion.  They 
were  evidently  rich,  and  belonged  to  what 
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the  old  man  called  real  quality.  The 
lady  was  confined  of  a  son  a  few  days  after 
her  arnval ;  and  the  child  was  baptised 
Andrew,  and  registered  as  the  child  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  Rutherford.  When 
the  lady  was  sufficiently  recovered,  they, 
departed,  taking  w^th  them  a  Welsh  nurse 
for  the  baby.  The  nurse  returned  in  a 
few  weeks,  saying  that  the  lady  and  gen- 
tleman were  gone  abroad,  taking  the  child 
with  them ;  but  she  showed  a  great  re- 
serve and  unwillingness  to  speak  of  the 
matter.  This  young  woman  died  shortly 
afterwards.  There  was  great  difficulty  in 
taking  the  evidence  of  these  old  people, 
wlio  were  very  deaf,  and  spoke  only 
Welsh.  The  Major  then  declared  that  he 
lived  with  his  parents  both  in  America 
and  also  in  France,  until  he  entered  the 
East  India  Company's  ser^dce  at  the  age 
of  nineteen ;  but  that  portion  of  his  narra- 
tive was  contradictory  and  confused.  The 
beginning  of  his  career  in  the  Indian  army 
was  also  obscure.  He  could  call  no  wit- 
nesses who  knew  any  thing  about  him  until 
many  years  subsecjuently — mitil,  indeed, 
the  year  after  George  had  made  Ids  es- 
cape— and  then  he  was  not  an  officer,  but 
a  private  soldier.  That  point  made  against 
him.  The  very  next  year  he  was  in  an- 
other regiment,  as  Lieutenant  Rutherford, 
with  paper  and  certificates  of  service,  with 
the  sabre-cut  upon  his  head,  the  mark  of 
which  was  visible  enough,  and  also  of  the 
other  wounds  which  actually  were  upon 
his  i)erson.  From  this  pohit  his  case  was 
clear;  he  distinguished  himself  in  various 
engagements ;  displayed  not  only  courage, 
but  high  military  talent ;  and  how,  asked 
he,  was  it  possible  that  an  escaped  con- 
vict, a  man  of  no  education,  should  sud- 
denly find  himself  endowed  with  military 
knowledge  sufficient  to  fill  a  highly  respon- 
sible position  ?  Bravery  may  be  innate, 
but  military  skill  and  knowledge  must  be 
acipiired.  This  was  well  put,  and  evi- 
dently had  great  eifect  upon  the  whole 
court.  I  confess  I  was  not  much  struck. 
I  recollected  George's  military  tastes,  and 
had  my  own  notions  of  his  natural  tact 
and  cleverness,  which  I  kept  to  myself. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  persons  who 
spoke  so  couildently  to  his  identity  with 
George  Marston,  the  poacher,  had  not 


seen  him  for  many  years;  the  principal 
witness  against  him  was  a  returned  con- 
vict— a  man  of  notoriously  bad  character 
— and  who  owned  to  ha\'ing  an  enmity 
against  the  individual  for  whom  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  mistaken. 

The  whole  defense  was  eloquent  and 
eljiborate — too  elaborate  and  too  ingeni- 
ous. The  judge,  in  summing  up,  pulled  it 
all  to  pieces ;  dwelling  particularly  on  the 
fact,  that  the  accused  could  give  no  ao> 
counts  of  the  most  important  events  that 
had  happened  in  his  family.  He  knew 
evidently  nothing  of  cither  France  or 
America.  His  experiences  in  India  were 
contradictory  and  confused  up  to  the  year 
following  that  in  which  he  was  accused  of 
making  his  escape  from  transportation. 
All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  I  can- 
not now  remember,  the  judge  brought 
out.  The  defense  was  not  coherent ;  and 
the  jury,  without  retiring,  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty ;  but  strongly  recommended 
the  prisoner  to  mercy. 

The  Major  heard  the  verdict  with 
haughty  indifference ;  and  on  being  asked, 
in  the  usual  form,  why  sentence  should 
not 'be  pronounced  against  him,  replied: 
"  Because  I  am  not  the  man  who  has  in- 
curred the  penalty."  He 'uttered  these 
words  in  a  ringing,  sonorous  voice ;  and 
this  simple  affirmation  took  more  effect 
than  all  his  defense  put  together. 

The  judge  passed  sentence,  and  he  WBS 
removed  from  the  dock.  The  interest  ex- 
cited by  his  case  was  intense ;  petitions 
and  memorials  on  his  behalf  were  got  up 
all  over  the  country,  and  backed  by  highly 
influential  persons.  "What  eifect  they 
might  have  had  it  is  hard  to  say;  but 
they  were  rendered  superfluous  by  the 
fhct  that  the  Major  effected  his  own  es- 
cape in  a  masterly  fashion  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  prison-breaking,  I  was  not 
surprised.  I  had  heard  him  say,  that  the 
prison  was  not  built  that  could  keep  him 
inside  if  he  chose  to  go  out.  He  got  clear 
ofi^,  and  reached  the  continent  in  safetr. 
He  was  afterwards  joined  bv  his  wift. 
They  are  both  still  alive.  Government 
declined  to  confiscate  his  property;  the 
son  inherited  it.  I  was  made  trustee  and 
guardian,  and  have  administered  the  af- 
fairs ever  sinca 
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THE     BASQUES     OF     SPAIN. 


Ethnologists  who  have  studied  the 
characteristics,  origin,  and  distribution  of 
the  races  of  mankind,  such  as  Pritchard 
and  Humboldt,  have  been  particularly 
struck,  and  much  occupied  by  the  Basques. 
Saint  Sebastian  is  one  of  the  centres  of 
this  population,  who  own  no  kin  with  any 
other  European  nation,  and  whose  origin 
is  one  of  the  most  difHcult  puzzles  in  eth- 
nology. They  call  themselves  the  Eu- 
skaldunac,  or  the  cunning  hands.  Their 
ancient  fables  commence  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  former  world,  from  which  only  a 
few  solitary  men  escaped,  Hke  olives  on 
the  tree  after  harvest,  or  grapes  on  a  vine- 
branch  after  the  vintage.  Of  the  number 
were  Aitor  and  his  followers,  their  ances- 
tors, who  lived  a  year  in  an  inaccessible 
grotto,  whence  they  saw  the  water  and 
lire  at  their  feet  disputing  for  the  mastery. 
When  they  descended  into  the  plains  they 
remained  faithful  to  the  worship  of  one 
God,  the  Lord  on  high,  as  taught  them 
by  tiieir  ancestors  of  the  mountains ;  and 
their  old  men  offered  up  sacrifices  of  fruits, 
under  oak  trees,  where  they  made  laws 
and  administered  justice.  Death  they  re- 
garded as  the  bed  of  a  long  sleep,  and 
they  believed  in  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  They  pretend  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  of  the  nations  which 
became  Christians.  They  say  their  lan- 
guage b  as  natural  to  the  human  race  as 
cooing  to  the  dove,  barking  to  the  dog,  or 
roaiing  to  the  bull.  William  von  Hum- 
boldt thought  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  languages  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family,  and  its  grammatical 
structure  approaches  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can languages.  Some  words  of  it  have 
been  found  by  the  Abbe  de  Hiarce  to  be 
identical  with  words  found  in  a  vocabu- 
lary of  the  language  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land.  Foreigners  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible  to   acquire  the   Basque    language. 


♦  Souvenirs  (Tun  Naiuralisie,    Par  L,  de  Quatbk* 

FAGES. 

VOL.  XXXVJX— NO.  m. 


Nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives,  change 
into  verbs,  and  the  verbs  metamorphose 
themselves  into  nouns  and  adjectives. 
Prepositions,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  inter- 
jections, and  even  the  characters  of  the 
alphabet,  are  declined  like  nouns  and  ad- 
jectives, and  conjugated  like  verbs.  Every 
noun  has  six  nominatives  and  twelve  cases, 
and  the  adjectives  have  twenty  cases.  The 
noun  changes  often  according  to  the  state 
of  the  being,  or  the  thing  which  it  signi- 
fies. What  would  be  said  in  French  m  a 
single  verb  is  represented  in  Basque  by 
thirty-six  verbs,  each  of  which  expresses  a 
modification  either  of  the  action,  or  of  the 
being  or  thing  which  is  the  object  of  the 
action.  There  are  besides  four  different 
conjugations,  according  to  whether  the 
person  addressed  is  a  child,  a  woman,  an 
equal,  or  a  superior.  The  Basque  learn 
French  or  Spanish  easily,  but  neither  the 
French  nor  the  Spaniards  can  ever  learn 
the  Basque  language. 

Every  thing  seems  to  confirm  Mr. 
Pritchard  in  his  opinion  that  the  Basques 
are  an  aboriginal  race,  who  formerly  oc- 
cupied extensive  territories  which  they  no 
longer  possess.  Li  their  language  we 
found  the  etymologies  of  a  great  many 
names  of  places,  rivers,  mountains,  pro- 
vinces, of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Mediterranean  islands.  It  was  Leibnits 
who  was  the  first  to  show  the  importance 
of  the  names  of  places,  fi*om  the  difiiculty 
with  which  they  change,  in  discovering 
the  traces  of  ancient  populations.  The 
Basques  were  expelled  from  their  territo- 
ries by  the  Ligurians  and  Celts,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  who  drove  them  for 
shelter  into  the  wildest  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Protected  by  the  mountain 
&stnesses  they  found  there,  they  formed 
themselves  into  several  little  republics, 
and  bravely  and  successfuUy  maintained 
their  independence.  Carthaginians,  Ro- 
mans, Goths,  Franks,  Sai-acens,  have  sue* 
cessivcly  attacked,  and  temporarily  or 
nominally  subdued  them,  but  they  have' 
22 
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always  hitherto  preserved  their  nation- 
ality, manners,  customs,  and  language. 
When  discomfited  for  a  time  they  have 
always  been  ready  to  seize  every  opportu- 
nity to  regain  their  complete  independ- 
ence. On  several  occasions  they  have 
displayed  heroic  valor  against  their  in- 
vaaers.  Their  institutions  having  been 
zealously  preserved,  they  present  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  soci- 
ety with  nearly  all  the  features  unaltered 
which  they  wore  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  privileges  of  the  Basque  provinces 
have  become  celebrated  under  the  name 
of/ueros,  and  they  regulate  their  internal 
affairs  and  their  connection  witli  the 
crown  of  Spain.  The  king  of  Castile  was 
their  sovereign,  and  in  case  of  invasion 
they  were  bound  to  rise  en  masse.  They 
paid  scarcely  any  taxes.  No  fortresses 
could  be  erected  in  their  country;  and 
the  king  himself,  when  he  entered  it,  was 
obliged  to  leave,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  escort,  all  his  soldiers  benind  him. 
The  province  was  in  reality  a  federal  state, 
composed  of  a  number  of  little  republics, 
TOverned  by  their  Alcades  ana  their 
Ayuntamientos.  Every  town  and  village 
was  independent.  Every  republic  was  re- 
presented in  the  assembly  of  the  province, 
to  which  was  reserved  the  right  of  impos- 
ing taxes  and  the  duty  of  preserving  tneir 
fueros. 

To  be  eligible  to  sit  in  this  national 
assembly  it  was  sufficient  to  be  a  Basque 
proprietor.  The  feudal  hierarchy,  as  it 
was  found  everywhere  else  in  Europe,  has 
never  existed  among  the  Basques.  The 
Quipuzcoans,  it  is  true,  enjoyed  in  Spain 
the  rights  of  nobles,  and  certain  towns  of 
Biscay  and  Alava  conferred  them  on  their 
inhabitants ;  but  these  were  only  exterior 
privileges,  and  were  of  no  value  in  the 
Basque  coimtries.  The  highest  titles 
which  could  be  conferred  by  the  kings  of 
Spain  on  certain  families,  did  not  estab- 
lish any  real  distinction  in  their  favor 
among  their  fellow-citizens.  In  Guipuzcoa, 
in  Biscay,  and  in  Alava,  the  constitution 
recognized  neither  nobles,  nor  marquises, 
nor  duke4S ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
one  was  of  mean  birth.  To  be  eligible  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberative  assemblies 
or  in  the  administration,  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  be  the  master  of  a  house,  and 
this  quality,  attached  to  the  possession  of 
soil,  was  transmitted  with  it.  A  stranger, 
however  low  his  birth  might  have  been, 
on  buying  land  acquired  this  tiUe,  and 
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could  take  in  addition,  if  he  pleased, 
those  of  noble,  gentleman,  or  hidalgo, 
which  the  Basques  considered  as  only  the 
equivalents  of  the  first. 

The  master  of  the  house  enjoyed  no 
other  privileges.  All  professions  were  of 
eaual  rank,  and  none  ol  them  were  deem- 
ea  mean.  When  the  municipality  gave  a 
ball  at  Saint  Sebastian,  they  invited  no- 
body; they  simply  announced  the  ball, 
and  any  body  might  come  to  it  who  liked. 
Insolent  commercial  manners  have  spread 
in  recent  times.  Nevertheless,  M.  de 
Quatrefages  has  seen  counts  and  tailors 
figuring  a^vay  at  a  public  ball  in  the  same 
countiy  dance.  Since  the  war  against 
Don  Carlos,  the  Spanish  soldiers,  acting 
as  gendarmes,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  three  provinces,  and  the  Customs  have 
been  extended  to  the  frontiers  of  France* 
When  the  Alavaise,  Biscayans,  and  Qui- 
puzcoans fought  for  Don  Carlos,  what  they 
really  meant  was  Vtva  losftieros.  Occur 
pied  with  their  own  affairs,  in  which  every 
man  takes  the  part  of  a  free  citizen,  they 
have  never  been  troublesome  to  ihevt 
neighbors,  neither  oppressed  nor  oppres- 
sors, neither  conquered  nor  conquerors. 
The  contrast  between  great  riches  and  great 
poverty  is  seldom  seen  in  their  countiy. 
They  are  generally  in  easy  circumstances* 
From  the  time  of  the  middle  ages  they 
have  occupied  themselves  in  the  whale 
fishing,  and  have  been  hardy  sailors. 
They  are  a  very  beautiful  race,  with 
round  skulls,  large  foreheads,  straight 
noses,  finely-formed  mouths  and  chins,  an 
oval  &ce,  narrovidng  towards  the  chin, 
large  black  eyes,  black  hair  and  black  eye- 
brows,brown  complexions,  slightly  colored, 
and  small,  well-formed  hands  and  feet.  In 
public  assemblies  at  Saipt  Sebastian,  for 
one  plain  person  there  might  be  counted 
twenty  or  thirty  truly  handsome.  The 
beauty  of  the  ladies  warms  the  style  of 
our  scientific  academician  into  eloquence* 
It  is  a  principle  of  ethnology  that  the 
characteristics  of  a  race  are  always  more 
marked  in  the  women  than  in  tne  men. 
''  Their  fiices  regular  and  animated,  their 
large  eyes  full  of  expression,  their  mouths 
almost  always  open,  with  a  slightly  mock- 
ing smile,  their  long  hair  falling  in  tresses 
to  the  knees,  or  rolled  round  the  head 
like  a  natural  crown,  strike  the  least  at- 
tentive observer.  Nearly  all  have  necks 
and  shoulders  remarkable  for  the  purity 
of  their  lines ;  and  this  rare  trait  of  beauty 
gives  to  the  humblest  peasant  a  something 
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noble  and  graceful  which  might  be  envied 
by  a  duchess.  I  do  not  exaggerate  :  there 
is  in  the  gait  of  these  aguadoras  in  rags, 
carrying  on  their  heads  heavy  pails  of  water, 
the  ease  and  almost  the  majesty  of  Diana 
the  Huntress."  M.  de  Quatrefages  never 
saw  in  the  village  feUs  of  a  Sunday  the  two 
Bexcs  dancing  together.  The  women 
danced  together,  while  the  men  played  at 
tennis-ball  and  ninepins.  From  their 
proud  and  courteous  air  and  brilliant  cos- 
tume, M.  de  Quatrefages  calls  the  Basques 
a  nation  of  nobles.  He  records,  however, 
an  odd  trait  in  the  manners  of  these  proud, 
black-eyed,  magnificent  fellows.  When 
one  of  their  wives  has  been  confined,  she 
gets  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  attends 
to  the  care  of  the  household,  while  the  hus- 
band takes  to  bed  with  the  new-born  baby, 
and  there  receives  the  congratulations  of 
his  neighbors.  We  leave  the  whole  of  the 
responsibility  of  this  statement  to  the  learn- 
ed academician.  This  custom,  according 
to  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  once  existed  in  the 
Island  of  Corsica ;  there  are  traditions  of 
it  among  certain  Scythio  tribes  called 
Tibari,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euxine  ;  and 
it  is  said  to  be  found  among  certain  abori- 
ginal American  and  African  nations.  The 
male  frog  (Alytes  obstetricus),  the  era- 
paud  accoucheur^  who  undertakes  the 
maternal  duties  by  retiring,  with  the 
new-laid  eggs  around  his  abdomen,  into  a 
solitary  place  in  the  pond  or  ditch,  and 
hatching  them,  is  certainly  a  zoological 
curiosity,  but  he  must  yield  the  palm  of 
singularity  to  his  human  analogues.  The 
Basque  highlander  seems  to  have  inherit- 
ed a  custom  even  more  curious  than  this 
Batrachian  instinct.  M.  Chaho  traces  this 
peculiarity  of  the  Basques  to  an  incident 
m  the  life  of  their  ancestor  Artor;  but  the 
origin  of  the  "  hominal"  custom,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  Batrachian  instinct  are 
alike  unknown. 
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But  enough  of  the  accoucheur  Basque. 
All  races  who  are  too  conservative,  wh<| 
refuse  to  mix  their  blood,  mingle  their 
ideas,  and  blend  their  customs,  with  those 
of  other  races,  seem  doomed  to  perish. 
There  is  in  nature  an  analogous  process. 
While  the  Americans  destroy  tlio  red 
man,  the  English  the  Kafirs,  the  Russians 
the  Turks,  the  Chinese  the  Tartars, 
there  is  a  war  of  extermination  waging  in 
Europe  between  the  gray  rats  and  the 
black  rats.  For  centuries,  the  mouse  was 
the  only  mammal  of  the  rat  kind  known 
in  Europe.  The  ancients  knew  no  other. 
Man  sought  the  help  of  cats  against'  his 
redoubtable  though  timid  and  little  ene- 
mies, the  mice.  Buffon  says  this  was  call- 
ing in  the  help  of  one  enemy  to  suppress 
another,  which  is  more  inconvenient — a 
view  of  the  character  of  cats  which  has 
been  resented  ever  since  by  nearly  all  the 
ladies  who  have  read  him.  During  the 
middle  ages,  the  black  rats,  coining  from 
nobody  knows  where,  spread  themselves 
over  Europe.  They  have  warred  against 
the  mice  ever  since,  who  owe  their  pre- 
servation to  their  small  size,  which  ena- 
bles them  to  retreat  into  holes  too  nar- 
row for  the  admission  of  their  pursuers. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
the  gray  rat  arrived  in  Europe  from  u^ 
dia,  having  been  brought  in  merchant 
ships.  It  appeared  in  England  in  1730. 
When  Buffon  wrote,  it  was  only  known 
in  France,  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and 
had  not  entered  into  the  city.  In  a  few 
years  it  overran  the  whole  of  France. 
Stronger,  fiercer,  more  fecund,  and  swim- 
ming well,  the  gray  rat  soon  mounted  the 
rivers  and  streams  in  pursuit  of  the  black 
rat,  which  it  destroyed.  Now-a-days  the 
black  rat  is  only  to  be  met  with  here  and 
there,  in  a  solitary  grange  in  the  interior, 
or  a  lonely  island  on  the  coast,  where  it 
has  found  a  refuge. 
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LIONS     AND     LION     HUNTING.* 


We  know  very  littlo  abont  lions,  con- 
Bidcring  our  centuries  of  observ^ation,  and 
the  abundant  examples  on  which  that  ob- 
Berv'ation  has  been  exercised;  and  the 
reason  is  that  we  have  knoA\Ti  the  lion 
only  in  captivity,  under  very  deceptive 
circumstances.  Even  travellers  and  natu- 
ralists, perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  he 
belongs  to  the  feline  race,  describe  him  as 
if  the  broad  daylight,  and  not  the  stormy 
midnight,  were  his  element ;  and  because 
sometimes  a  traveller  has  found  himself  in 
daylight  face  to  face  with  a  half-sleepy 
lion  moving  from  his  couch  pn  account  of 
the  flies  or  the  sun,  and  because  this  lion, 
in  a  state  of  beatific  digestion  (having  the 
night  before  devoured  an  ox),  does  not 
smite  the  traveller  to  the  earth,  the  idea 
of  his  magnanimity  and  generosity  has 
been  circulated,  or  because  m  this  state  he 

fenerally  declines  combat,  especially,  if 
red  at,  the  idea  of  his  cowardice  has  also 
fained  acceptance.  Had  naturalists  stu- 
ied  this  majestic  animal  in  the  mountain 
gorges  from  twilight  until  dawn,  had  they 
watched  him  coming  to  drink  at  the  stream 
or  in  the  forests  when  the  moon  has  risen, 
or  dashing  among  the  tents  when  beef  vnll 
not  satisfy  his  epicurean  taste,  eager  for 
man's  flesh — in  a  word,  had  they  watched 
him,  as  Gerard  has,  rifle  in  hand,  lonely, 
witli  the  intense  eagerness  of  a  hunter 
whose  life  depends  upon  his  minutest  ob- 
servation being  accurate,  we  should  have 
another  conception  of  the  lion  from  that 
to  be  derived  by  a  study  of  books  or  an 
inspection  of  menageries.  Jules  Gerard, 
whom  the  French  with  just  pride  surname 
"Le  Tueur  do  Lions,"  has  given  in  the 
two  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
the  results  of  his  observations,  and  the 
recital  of  his  encounters  —  works  of  fasci- 
nating interest,  from  which  we  propose  to 
condense  a  few  details. 

Let  us  first  sketch  the  story  of  the  lion's 

*  Le  Tueur  de  Lions,  Par  Jules  Gerard.  Paris : 
1855. 

La  Chasse  au  Lion  et  les  auires  CTiasses  de  VAlgerie. 
Par  Jules  Gerard.    Paria:  1854. 


life,  beginning  with  his  marriage,  which 
takes  place  towards  the  end  of  January. 
He  has  first  to  seek  his  wife  ;  but,  as  the 
males  are  far  more  abundant  than  the 
females,  who  are  often  cut  off  in  iu&ncy, 
it  is  not  rare  to  find  a  young  lady  pestered 
by  the  addresses  of  three  or  four  gallants, 
who  quarrel  vni\i  the  acerbity  of  jealous 
lovers.  If  one  of  them  does  not  succeed 
in  disabling  or  driving  away  the  others. 
Madam,  impatient  and  dissatisfied,  leads 
them  into  the  presence  of  an  old  lion, 
whose  roar  she  has  appreciated  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  lovers  fly  at  him  with  the 
temerity  of  youth  and  exasperation.  The 
old  fellow  receives  them  with  calm  assur- 
ance, breaks  the  neck  of  the  first  with  his 
terrible  jaws,  smashes  the  leg  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  tears  out  the  eye  of  the  third. 
No  sooner  is  the  day  won,  and  the  field 
clear,  than  the  lion  tosses  his  mane  in  the 
air  as  he  roars,  and  then  crouches  by  the 
side  of  the  lady,  who,  as  a  reward  for  bis 
courage,  licks  his  wounds  caressingly. 
When  two  adult  lions  are  the  rivals,  the 
encounter  is  more  serious.  An  Arab 
perched  in  a  tree  one  night,  saw  a  lioness 
followed  by  a  tawny  lion  with  full-grown 
mane ;  she  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree ;  the  lion  stopped  on  his  path  and 
seemed  to  listen.  The  Arab  then  heard 
the  distinct  growling  of  a  lion,  which  was 
instantly  replied  to  by  the  lioness  under 
the  tree.  This  made  her  husband  roar 
furiously.  The  distant  lion  was  heard  ap- 
proaching, and  as  he  came  nearer  tne 
lioness  roared  louder,  which  seemed  to 
agitate  her  husband,  for  he  marched  to- 
wards her  as  if  to  force  her  to  be  silent, 
and  then  sprang  back  to  his  old  post,  roar- 
ing defiance  at  his  distant  rival.  This  con- 
tinued for  about  an  hour,  when  a  black 
lion  made  his  appearance  on  the  plain* 
The  lioness  arose  as  if  to  go  towards  him, 
but  her  husband,  guessing  her  intention, 
bounded  towards  his  rival.  The  two 
crouched,  and  sprang  upon  each  othei^ 
rolling  on  the  grass  in  the  emDrace  of 
death.    Tlieir  bones  cracked,  their  flesh 
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was  torn,  their  cries  of  rage  and  agony 
rent  the  air,  and  all  this  time  the  lioness 
crouched,  and  wagged  her  tail  slowly  in 
sign  of  satisfaction.  When  the  combat 
ended,  and  both  warriors  were  stretched 
on  the  plain,  she  rose,  smelt  them,  satisfied 
herself  that  they  were  dead,  and  trotted 
off,  quite  regardless  of  the  uncompliment- 
ary epithet  which  the  indignant  Arab 
shouted  afler  her.  This,  Gerard  tells  us, 
is  an  example  of  the  conjugal  fidelity  of 
milady ;  whereas  the  lion  never  quits  his 
wife,  unless  forced,  and  is  quite  a  pattern 
of  conjugal  attentions. 

Our  lion  then  is  married,  let  us  say.  He 
is  the  slave  of  his  wife.  It  is  she  who 
always  takes  precedence  ;  when  she  stops 
he  stops.  On  arriving  at  a  douar  (the 
collection  of  tents — what  we  call  a  "vil- 
lage") for  their  supper,  she  lies  down  while 
he  leaps  into  the  inclosure,  and  brings  to 
her  the  booty.  He  watches  her  while  she 
eats,  taking  care  that  no  one  shall  disturb 
her  ;  and  not  until  her  appetite  is  satisfied 
does  he  begin  his  meal.  When  she  feels 
that  she  is  about  to  be  a  mother,  that  is, 
towards  the  end  of  December,  they  seek 
an  isolated  ravine,  and  there,  without  the 
aid  of  chloroform  or  Dr.  Locock,  she  pre- 
sents her  lord  with  one,  two,  and  some- 
times three  puppies,  generally  one  male 
and  one  female.  If  the  reader  has  ever 
seen  and  handled  a  puppy  lion,  he  will 
understand  the  idolatry  of  mother  and 
father.  She  never  quits  them  for  an  in- 
stant, and  he  only  quits  them  to  bring 
home  supper.  When  they  are  three 
months  old  their  weaning  commences. 
Tlie  mother  accustoms  them  gradually  to 
it,  by  absenting  herself  for  longer  and 
longer  periods,  and  bringing  thetn  pieces 
of  mutton,  carefully  skhmed.  The  father, 
whose  habitual  demeanor  is  grave,  be- 
comes fatigued  by  the  frivolous  sports  of 
his  children,  and  for  the  sake  of  tranquil- 
lity removes  his  lodging  to  a  distance, 
within  reach,  however,  to  render  assist- 
ance if  required.  At  the  age  of  four  or 
five  months  the  children  follow  their  mo- 
ther to  the  border  of  the  forest,  where 
their  flither  brings  them  their  supper.  At 
six  months  old  they  accompany  father  and 
mother  in  all  nocturnal  expeditions.  From 
eight  to  twelve  months  they  learn  to  at- 
tack sheep,  goats,  and  even  bulls ;  but 
they  are  so  awkward  that  they  usually 
wound  ten  for  one  they  kill ;  it  is  not  till 
they  are  two  years  old  that  they  can  kill 
a  horse  or  a  bull  with  one  bite.    While 


their  education  is  thus  in  progress,  they 
are  ten  times  more  ruinous  to  the  ArabSi 
since  the  fiunily  does  not  content  itself 
with  killing  the  cattle  reauired  for  its  own 
consumption,  but  kills  that  the  children 
may  learn  how  to  kill.  At  three  years  old 
the  children  quit  home  and  set  up  for 
themselves,  becoming  fathers  and  mothers 
in  their  turn.  Their  places  are  occupied 
by  another  brood.  At  eight  years  old  the 
lion  reaches  maturity,  and  lives  to  thirty 
or  forty.  When  adult  he  is  a  magnificent 
creature,  very  different  in  size,  aspect, 
and  disposition  from  the  lions  to  be  seen 
in  menageries  and  zoological  gardens  — 
animals  taken  from  the  mother-s  breast, 
bred  like  rabbits,  deprived  of  the  fresh 
mountain-air  and  ample  nourishment.  As 
an  indication  of  the  size  attained  by  lions 
in  a  state  of  nature,  we  may  cite  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Gerard,  that  the  strongest 
man  in  the  cavalry  regiment  to  which  he 
belonged,  was  unable  to  carry  the  skin 
and  head  of  the  lion  Gerard  had  killed. 

It  is  quite  clear,  on  companng  the  works 
of  Gerard  and  Gordon  Cunmiing,  that  the 
lion  of  Northern  Africa  is  a  far  more  for- 
midable enemy  than  the  lion  of  Southern 
Africa.  Not  only  does  Gumming  seem  to 
have  triumphed  without  difficulty,  but  he 
had  to  combat  lions  who  ran  away  from 
dogs,  and  generally  avoided  coming  to 
blows  with  him.  This  is  quite  contrary  to 
Gerard's  experience.  The  lion  of  Northern 
Africa  is  but  too  ready  to  attack ;  hungry 
or  not,  the  sight  of  an  enemy  rouses  his 
fury  at  once ;  and  as  to  cowardice,  Gerard's 
narrative  leaves  no  room  for  such  a  suspi- 
cion. Indeed,  the  lion,  so  fiir  from  running 
away  from  the  hunter,  attacks  a  whole 
tribe  of  armed  Arabs,  and  oflen  scatters 
them  to  the  wdnds.  No  Arab  thinks  of 
attacking  a  lion  unless  supported  by  at 
least  twenty  muskets ;  and  even  then,  if  the 
lion  is  killed,  it  is  not  until  he  has  com- 
mitted serious  damage  in  their  ranks.  For 
a  long  while  they  suffer  him  to  devastate 
their  doiiars,  and  carry  off  their  cattle  in 
helpless  resignation.  It  is  not  until  their 
losses  have  driven  them  to  desperation, 
that  they  resolve  on  attacking  him  in  his 
lair,  and  then  they  always  choose  the  dajp 
time.  Having  ascertained  his  lair,  and 
having  decided  in  full  conclave  that  tha 
attack  is  to  be  made,  they  assemble  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  in  groups  of 
thirty  or  forty  march  towards  the  lair, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  their  lungs.  On 
hearing  the  noise,  the  lion,  if  young,  at 
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onne  quits  his  lair ;  the  lioness  docs  the 
snine,  unless  she  have  her  infants  with  her. 
But,  as  he  docs  not  fly,  he  is  soon  in  sight, 
and  a  discharge  of  musketry  brings  him 
down  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt.  If 
the  lion  is  adult,  he  knows  the  meaning  of 
this  noise,  which  wakes  him,  and  he  rises 
slowly,  yawning  and  stretching  his  limbs, 
rubbing  his  sides  against  the  trees,  and 
shaking  back  his  majestic  mane.  He  lis- 
tens ;  and  the  approaching  cries  cause  him 
to  sharpen  his  claws,  with  certain  pre- 
monitory growls.  He  then  stalks  slowly 
towards  the  first  ledge  of  rock  which  com- 
mands the  comitry,  and  espying  liis  ene- 
mies from  this  height,  he  crouches  and 
awaits.  The  Arab  who  first  sees  him 
cries  :  "  There  he  is ! "  and  deathlike 
stillness  succeeds.  Tliey  pause  to  con- 
template him,  and  to  look  well  to  their 
arms,  while  the  lien  slowly  licks  his  paws 
and  mane,  thus  making  his  toilette  de 
combat,  Afler  a  long  pause,  an  Arab 
advances  in  front  of  the  group,  and  in  a 
tone  of  defiance,  shouts  :  "  Tliou  knowest 
us  not,  then,  that  thus  thou  liest  before 
us  ?  Rise  and  fly ;  for  we  belong  to  such 
a  tribe,  and  I  am  Abdallah !"  The  lion, 
who  has  before  this  eaten  more  than  one 
warrior  who  apostrophized  him  in  precisely 
the  same  terms,  contmues  passing  nis  enor- 
mous paws  over  his  face  to  beautify  him- 
self, and  makes  no  reply  to  the  chal- 
lenge, nor  to  the  second  challenge,  nor 
to  the  epithets  of  "  Jew  !"—"  Christ- 
ian!'' — "Infidel!"  liberally  bestowed  on 
him,  until  the  voices  swell  in  a  chorus, 
which  makes  him  impatient.  He  then 
rises,  lashes  his  sides  with  his  tail,  and 
marches  straight  towards  the  insulters. 
The  timid  are  already  in  flight ;  the  brave 
remain  and  await  his  attack — muskets 
ready,  hearts  beating.  lie  is  beyond  their 
reach,  and  walks  leisurely  towards  them. 
They  now  begin  to  retreat  slowly  m  order, 
their  faces  turned  to  him,  until  they  re- 
join the  horsemen  waiting  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  who  immediately  commence 
galloping  about,  brandishing  their  mus- 
kets and  yatagans,  and  shouting  defiance. 
The  lion,  on  seeing  the  horsemen  on  the 
plain,  pauses  to  reconnoitre.  No  cries  or 
msults  move  hhn.  Nothing  but  powder 
will  do  that.  It  is  heard  at  last,  and  then 
he  clianges  his  leisure  march  for  a  charge 
which  scatters  the  little  army.  No  one  is 
ashamed  of  flying  now ;  each  tries  to  se- 
cure a  favorable  position  from  which  to 
fire   as  the  lion  passes.    The  horsemen 


then  advance.  If,  as  is  usual,  the  lion  has 
clutched  one  of  the  retreating  troop,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  a  horseman  to  ap- 
proach within  reasonable  distance  and  dis- 
charge his  gun,  the  lion  at  once  quits  his 
victim  to  charge  his  assailant.  After 
a  while,  the  lion,  wounded  and  tired, 
crouches  like  a  cat  and  awaits  his  end. 
This  is  a  terrible  moment.  He  is  fired  at, 
and  receives  all  their  balls  without  mov- 
ing ;  but  should  a  horse  gallop  near  enough 
to  be  re^ached  in  two  or  three  bounds, 
either  the  rider  or  the  horse  is  doomed, 
for  the  lion  is  upon  him  in  an  instant, 
and  never  quits  his  hold.  It  vn\\  astonish 
European  hunters  to  hear  that  thirty  balls 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces,  are  not  al- 
ways enough  to  kill  the  lion ;  it  is  only 
when  the  heart  or  brain  is  touched  that 
death  Is  certain ;  and  the  nearer  he  is  to 
death  the  more  dangerous  he  is.  During 
the  fight,  but  before  he  is  wounded,  if  he 
clutches  a  man,  he  is  satisfied  with  knock- 
ing him  doTiTi ;  and  the  man,  probably 
protected  by  his  burnous,  gets  off  with  a 
mere  flesh-wound  from  the  terrible  talons. 
But  afler  the  lion  has  been  wounded,  he 
tears  his  victim,  mangles  him  in  his  jaws, 
till  he  sees  other  men  upon  whom  to 
spring  ;  and  when  mortally  wounded  his 
rage  is  something  awful.  lie  crushes  the 
victim  under  him,  and  crouches  over  liira, 
as  if  rejoicing  in  his  agony.  While  bis 
talons  slowly  tear  the  flesh  of  the  unhappy 
wretch,  his  flaming  eyes  are  fixed  on  tne 
eyes  of  his  victim,  who,  fascinated  by  them, 
is  unable  to  cry  for  help,  or  even  to  groan. 
From  time  to  time  the  lion  passes  his 
large  rough  tongue  over  the  face  of  his 
enemy,  curls  his  lips  and  shows  all  his 
teeth.  Meanwhile,  the  relatives  of  the  un- 
happy man  appeal  to  the  most  courageous 
of  the  troop,  and  they  advance,  guns  cock- 
ed, towards  the  lion,  who  sees  them  com- 
ing, but  never  moves.  Fearing  lest  their 
balls  should  miss  the  lion  and  hit  the  man, 
they  are  forced  to  approach  so  close,  thai 
they  can  j)lace  the  musket  in  the  ear  of 
the  lion.  Tliis  is  a  criticxil  moment.  If 
the  lion  has  any  force  left  him,  he  kills  the 
man  lying  beneath  him,  and  bounds  on  the 
one  who  has  come  to  the  rescue ;  and  as 
he  lies  motionless  on  the  body  of  his  vic- 
tim, it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  he 
Anil  boimd  or  not.  In  case  his  strength  is 
too  much  wasted,  the  lion  crashes  the 
head  of  the  man  beneath  him  the  moment 
lie  sees  the  musket  approach  his  ear,  and 
then,  closing  his  eyes,  awaits  death. 
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Such  is  the  lion  of  Northern  Africa,  and 
the  terror  he  inspires  in  the  brave  Arabs 
who  know  his  power  is  intelligible.  Before 
quitting  our  descriptive  notices,  we  must 
call  upon  Gerard  for  an  account  of  the 
lion's  roar,  as  he  first  heard  it  while  await- 
ing in  a  hiding-place  the  approach  of  the 
king  of  beasts.  After  wjiithig  for  an  hour 
the  lirst  grumblings  reach  his  ear,  as  if  the 
lion  were  talking  to  himself,  and  these 
grow  louder  and  louder  till  the  very  roof 
of  the  liiding-place  trembles  at  the  sound. 
The  roarings  arc  not  very  frequent ;  some- 
times a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  elajwes 
between  each.  They  begin  with  a  sort  of 
sigh,  deej)  and  guttural,  yet  so  prolonged 
tluHl  it  must  liave  cost  no  effort ;  this  sigh 
is  succeeded  by  a  silence  of  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  comes  a  growl  from  the  chest, 
which  seems  to  issue  through  closed  lips 
and  swollen  cheeks.  This  growl,  be^n- 
ning  in  a  very  bass  note,  gradually  rises 
hit^her  and  louder  till  the  roar  bursts 
forth  in  all  its  grandeur,  and  finishes  as  it 
commenced.  After  five  or  six  roars,  he 
finislies  with  the  same  number  of  low, 
hoarse  cries,  which  seem  ixa  if  he  was  try- 
mg  to  expel  something  sticking  in  liis 
tliroat,  the  last  being  very  prolonged. 
Nothing  in  Gerard's  remembrance  pre- 
sents a  fitting  point  of  comparison  with 
this  terrible  roar  of  the  lion.  The  bellow- 
ing of  a  furious  bull  is  no  more  like  it  than 
a  pistol-shot  is  like  the  sound  of  a  thirty- 
two  pounder.  Imagine  what  a  terror 
such  a  roar  would  inspire,  heard  in  the 
lonely  mountain-passes  under  the  silent 
stars.  On  tliis  occasion  the  lion  roared  for 
two  liours  without  quitting  his  place,  and 
then  descended  into  the  valley  to  drink;  a 
long  silence  followed,  and  then  he  began 
again  more  vigorously  than  ever.  Soon 
alter,  Gerard  saw  the  fires  blazing  in  the 
distance,  and  heard  the  men,  women,  and 
dogs  yelling  as  if  possessed  with  devils ;  for 
one  instant  a  roar  covered  all  this  tumult 
like  a  thunder-clap;  and  then  the  lion  seem- 
ed to  continue  his  route  quite  tranquilly, 
not  in  the  least  <listurbed  by  all  this  noise, 
which  only  seemed  like  trumphant  music  ac- 
companying the  powerful  monarch  on  his 
march.  He  })robably  knew  tlie  terror  Ids 
presence  inspired ;  at  any  rate  he  knew  no 
terror  at  the  presence  of  Arabs. 

We  have  no  space  to  tell  Gerard's  own 
story  here.  The  lions  are  our  subject, 
and  to  them  must  be  given  all  our  atten- 
tion. The  curious  reader  is  referred  to 
the  two  books  named  at  the  commcnco- 


ment  of  this  article,  for  further  informa> 
tion. 

Gerard  describes  at  great  length  the 
death  of  his  first  lion ;  but  although  he 
learned  several  useful  details  by  which  he 
afterwards  profited,  the  campaign  was  not 
one  which  can  be  abridged  nere  with  in- 
terest. His  second  lion  was  nearly  the 
victor.  He  had  tied  up  the  dogs  in  the 
tents  in  order  to  preserve  silence.  Saadi- 
bou-Nar,  his  companion,  slept  behind  him 
on  the  ground,  while  he,  rifle  in  hand, 
awaited  the  appearance  of  his  enemy. 
Suddenly  the  sky,  which  had  been  bni- 
liant,  was  overclouded;  the  moon  disap- 
peared ;  the  thimder  began  to  mutter  m 
the  distance,  like  a  distant  Hon ;  laree 
drops  of  rain  falling  on  the  Arab,  awsSc- 
ened  him,  and  made  him  urge  Gerard  to 
retire  within  the  tents.  At  this  moment 
the  Arabs  shouted,  "  Be  on  your  guard ; 
the  lion  will  come  when  the  storm  is  at  its 
height."  Protecting  his  rifle  with  the 
burnous,  Gerard  waited,  smiling  to  ob- 
serve the  heroic  resignation  with  whidi 
Saadi-bou-Nar  draped  himself  m  his  bur- 
nous. The  rain,  like  all  storm-rains,  rap- 
idly subsided.  The  sky  was  once  more 
lighted  by  the  brilliant  moonbeams  occa- 
sionally piercing  through  interspaces  of 
cloud ;  at  the  horizon  a  few  nashes  of 
lightning  were  seen.  Gerard,  grateful 
for  this  fitful  hght,  peered  anxiously  mto 
space,  and  in  one  of  the  sudden  flashes, 
there  stood  the  lion  motionless,  only  a  few 
paces  from  the  inclosure  of  the  daitar. 
Accustomed  to  find  fires  lighted,  dogs 
howlmg  in  terror,  women  frantic,  and 
men  throwing  lighted  brands  at  his  head, 
the  Hon  was  perhaps  meditating  on  the 
meaning  of  this  silence  and  calm.  Turn- 
ing carefully,  so  as  to  take  deliberate 
aim  without  the  lion's  perceivinc  him, 
G6rard  felt  his  heart  beat  as  the  last 
cloud  passed  over  the  moon.  He  was 
seated  with  the  left  elbow  on  his  knee, 
the  rifle  at  his  shoulder,  looking  alter* 
nately  at  the  lion,  which  presented  only  a 
confused  mass  to  his  eye,  and  the  cloud 
which  travelled  slowly  over  the  moon* 
At  last  Ids  heart  leaped — ^the  moon  shone 
in  all  her  splendor.  Never  was  sunlight 
more  prized.  There  stood  the  lion,  mo- 
tionless as  before — ^a  magnificent  creature, 
superbly  majestic,  with  his  head  aloft,  his 
mane  tossed  by  the  wind,  and  idling  to 
the  knee.  It  was  a  black  lion  of  the  grand- 
est species.  His  side  was  turned  towards 
his  enemy.    Aiming  just  underneath  the 
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shoulder,  Gdrard  fired,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  explosion  was  reechoed  by 
the  mountains,  rose  the  roar  of  rage  and 
pain,  and  through  the  smoke  the  lion 
bounded  on  his  assailant.  It  was  an 
awful  moment.  Tlie  lion  was  within  three 
paces ;  there  was  no  time  to  aim ;  the  sec- 
ond barrel  was  fired  at  hazard,  and  struck 
him  in  the  breast ;  he  rolled  expiring  at 
the  hunter^'s  feet.  "At  first,"  says  Ge- 
rard, "  I  could  not  believe  that  the  animal 
I  had  just  seen  bounding  upon  me  in  fury, 
and  rending  the  air  ^vith  his  cries,  was 
that  monstrous  inert  mass  lying  at  my 
feet.  On  looking  for  my  balls,  I  found 
the  first,  which  had  not  been  mortal, 
placed  exactly  where  I  had  aimed  it ;  and 
the  second,  tired  almost  at  random,  had 
been  the  one  which  proved  fatal.  From 
this  moment  I  learned  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  aim  accurately  to  kill  a  lion  ;  and 
I  began  to  see  that  lion  hunting  was  far 
more  serious  that  I  had  imagined." 

The  terror  inspired  bj^  the  lion  is  vividly 
depicted  in  the  narrative  of  events  suc- 
ceeding this  encounter.  Although  the 
Arabs  heard  the  firing  they  would  not  ap- 
proach lest  the  lion  should  still  be  living  ; 
for  more  than  half  an  hour  they  remained 
within  their  tents,  after  which  three  of 
the  bravest  came  out  of  the  inclosure, 
bringing  the  jug  of  water  Gerard  had  de- 
manded: the  leader  came  cautiously,  look- 
ing round  him  every  moment,  his  gim 
ready  to  fire ;  the  second,  bearing  the 
water,  came  after,  holding  by  the  burnous 
of  the  leader  and  pausing  when  he  paused ; 
finally,  the  third  held  in  one  hand  the 
burnous  of  the  second,  and  brandished  a 
yatagan  with  formidable  vigor.  In  this 
order  they  came  up  to  the  lion  ;  on  seeing 
him  they  halted,  and  would  not  approach 
till  SiUidi-bou-Xar  struck  his  corpse  with 
his  hand  to  reassure  them.  And  these 
were  men  who  in  battle  would  fight  like 
lions!  Five  minutes  afterwards,  men, 
women,  and  children  rushed  out  to  see 
their  vanquished  foe,  whom  they  apostro- 
phized in  eloquent  insults.  As  the  morn- 
ing broke,  hundreds  of  Arabs  came  from 
all  sides ;  but  even  in  presence  of  their 
dead  enemy  their  terror  was  not  quite 
allayed ;  they  kept  within  ten  paces  of 
his  corpse,  the  women  standing  behind, 
timid  and  curious. 

Gerard  soon  found  that  bullets  were 
but  an  uncertain  resource  against  an  ani- 
mal whose  frontal  bone  sufficed  to  flatten 
one  fired  at  no  greater  distance  than  five 


paces,  and  who,  when  mortally  wounded, 
had  still  strength  and  ferocity  enough  to 
dispatch  half  a  dozen  armed  men.  Ho, 
therefore,  exchanged  bullets  for  ingots  of 
iron,  and  even  with  these  he  ran  terrible 
lisk,  as  we  see  from  his  first  employment 
of  them.  At  midnight,  under  the  light  of 
a  full  moon,  he  met  a  young  lion — a  mere 
puppy  of  two  years  old — who,  on  see- 
mg  nim,  lay  do^vn  across  the  path,  and 
did  not  move  even  when  Gerard  was 
within  fifteen  paces.  Believing  this  to  be 
the  animaPs  tactics,  he  thought  better 
not  to  advance  nearer;  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  he  fired,  aiming  just  beneath  the 
stoulder.  How  it  happened,  he  knew 
not,  so  sudden  was  the  onslaught ;  but  be- 
fore he  could  see  any  thing  he  was  knocked 
down,  and  his  hand  touched  the  leg  of  the 
animal  standing  over  him.  "  LucSily  for 
me  I  wore  my  thick  turban,  which  he' tore 
with  his  teeth :  slipping  from  it  and  leav- 
ing him  my  burnous,  I  blew  out  the  brains 
of  this  foolish  youngster  while  he  was 
spending  his  wrath  upon  my  clothes.  My 
first  ingot  had  passed  right  through  his 
body,  below  Jhe  shoulder ;  the  second  en- 
tering at  his  left  ear  came  out  at  the 
right."  Europeans  imagine  it  a  very  sim- 
ple thing  to  vanquish  the  lion  ;  "  you  have 
only  to  be  a  good  shot  and  to  be  perfectly 
cool."  To  be  a  good  shot  is  not  rare  ;  but 
when  you  have  to  meet  such  an  antago- 
nist, to  await  him,  perhaps  not  to  see  bim 
until  he  is  about  to  attack,  and  then  to 
know  that  your  first  ball,  however  well 
aimed,  will  only  wound  him,  the  "  cool- 
ness" so  lightly  spoken  of  will  be  a  very 
rare  quality.  However  adroit  your  first 
aim,  you  have  little  time  for  your  second ; 
the  first  shot  hits  him  while  he  is  motion- 
less ;  the  second  must  be  fired  as  he 
bounds  upon  you.  Gerard  soon  learned 
this,  and  he  says  with  7iatvete^  perfectly 
French,  that  he  always  commenced  the 
struggle  with  mingled  doubt  and  confi- 
dence ;  ilovht  in  the  effect  of  his  shots, 
confidence  in  the  "  protection  divine  qu'ao- 
corde  a  sa  cr6ature  I'Etre  supremo" — as  if 
the  poor  lion  were  not  equally  "  sa  crea- 
ture !]'  That,  however,  is  a  thought  never 
entering  the  minds  of  the  hunter  or  Arab. 
We  were  amused  at  the  lamentations  and 
imprecations  of  a  disconsolate  woman, 
whoso  lamb  had  been  eaten  by  a  lion ;  she 
spoke  with  bitterness  of  the  "  heartless 
wretch"  who  had  eaten  a  lamb,  which  she 
herself  would  have  eaten  had  not  the  lion 
anticipated  her  I 
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Such  being  the  terror  and  the  hatred 
inspired  by  the  lion,  we  can  understand 
the  frantic  demonstrations  of  joy  over  his 
corpse.  They  triumph  over  their  dead 
foe,  insult  him,  call  him  "assassin,"  "thief," 
*'  son  of  a  Jew,"  "  Christian,"  and  "  pa- 
gan," pluck  his  beard  in  scorn,  and  kick 
him  contemptuously.  It  is  a  relief  to  their 
hatred — the  reaction  of  terror.  In  read- 
ing this  we  are  naturally  reminded  of  that 
scene  in  Homer,  where  the  Greeks  crowd 
round  the  dead  body  of  Hector,  marvel- 
ling at  his  great  stature,  and  each  inflict- 
ing a  wound  on  the  terrible  corpse : 

u?.Xot  6e  TrepiSpafiov  vJec  Axaiuv 
ol  KOI  OrjrjaavTO  <fiivijv  Kai  eZcJof  uyijTov 
'EKTOpog '  oi)^  upa  oi  rig  uvovttiti  ye  rrapecTrj. 

Jl.  xxii.  V.  396. 

And  we  think  translators  and  commen- 
tators fall  into  a  blunder  when  they  trans- 
late and  imdcrstand  the  phrase  applied  to 
Achilles  meditating  the  vengeance  of  drag- 
ging Hector  round  the  walls,  as  if  Homer 
by  it  meant  to  stigmatize  Achilles.  The 
phrase  aeiKta  jiTjdEreo  epya  does  not  mean 
"he  meditated  umcorthy  deeds,"  "but 
he  meditated  miheard-of  deeds :"  aeiKog^ 
although  meaning  "  im worthy,"  derives 
that  meaning  from  the  primitive  "  unlike," 
or  unusual.  Things  which  are  unusual, 
are  often  unseemly,  imworthj^,  but  are 
not  necessarily  so.  Homer  evidently  did 
not  think  the  vengeance  unworthy,  nor 
did  the  Greeks.  They  felt  towards  the 
dead  Hector  as  the  Arabs  feel  towards  the 
dead  lion. 

Very  picturesque  is  the  scene  of  tri- 
umph. The  fires  are  lighted  m  the  forest ; 
moving  amidst  the  enow  and  trees  are 
groups  of  men  and  women,  looking  by  the 
firelight  like  phantoms,  in  their  white  bur- 
nouses, as  they  distribute  the  pieces  of 
lion-flesh  roasted  on  a  brasier  big  enough 
for  an  elephant.  The  women  chatter  on 
their  universal  theme ;  the  men  talk  of 
jiowder,  bloodshed  and  lions ;  Abdallah, 
the  singer,  yells  improvised  couplets, 
while  a  flute-player  charms  the  savage 
car.  They  have  insulted  the  lion,  and 
now  they  eat  him. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  ])laying  with  a  puppy  lion  he  will  com- 
prehend the  fascination  of  such  a  favorite 
m  the  Arab  tents.  The  delight  created 
by  such  a  playfellow  is  not  simply  the  de- 
light which  any  fat,  joyous  puppy,  grace- 
fully ungraceful,  and  sublimely  careless, 
will  excite  in  all  well-constituted  minds; 


it  is  that,  and  tDith  it  the  feeling  of  all 
the  ferocity,  power,  and  grandeur  which 
lie  nascent  in  this  innocent  child.  This 
feeling -will  of  course  be  intensified  by  the 
terror  felt  for  the  grown  lion ;  and  as  that 
terror  is  very  great  among  the  Arabs,  we 
can  imagine  the  interest  Gerard  excited 
by  bringhig  into  their  tents  a  lioness  of 
about  a  month  old,  no  larger  than  an  An- 
gora cat,  and  a  lion  about  a  third  larger. 
The  young  lady  had  all  the  timidity  of  Tier 
sex,  slunk  away  from  every  one,  and  an- 
swered caresses  with  blows  of  her  little 
paws ;  her  brother,  whom  they  christened 
Hubert,  had  more  manly  aplomb.  Ho  sat 
quiet,  looking  with  some  astonishment  at 
all  that  passed,  but  without  any  savage- 
ness.  The  women  idolized  him,  and  were 
never  tired  of  caressing  him.  A  goat  was 
brought  to  be  his  nurse.  At  first  he  took 
no  notice  of  her,  but  no  sooner  had  a  few 
drops  of  milk  moistened  his  lips  than  he 
fastened  upon  her  with  leonine  ardor. 
Tlie  goat  had  of  course  to  be  held  down 
— she  by  no  means  fancied  her  illustrions 
foster-son !  But  although  the  lioness  had 
seen  her  brother  take  his  meals  in  this  way, 
she  could  not  be  seduced  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. She  was  never  quiet  or  happy 
except  when  in  concealment.  Hubert 
passed  the  night  under  Gerard's  bumoas 
as  tranquilly  as  if  with  his  mother ;  and 
indeed  throughout  his  career  Hubert 
showed  a  sociability  which  speaks  well 
for  him.  His  sister  died  the  death  of 
many  children  —  teething  was  fatal  to 
her !  Nay,  G6rard  assures  us  that  teeth- 
ing is  a  very  critical  aflTair  with  young 
lionesses,  and  often  carries  them  off,  there 
being  no  kindly  surgeons  to  lance  their 
little  gums.  Hubert  was  taken  to  the 
camp,  where  of  course  he  became  the  idol 
of  the  regiment,  always  present  at  parade, 
and  gambolling  with  the  men  during  the 
idle  hours.  As  he  grew  up  his  exploits 
became  somewhat  questionable.  He  had 
early  strangled  his  nurse,  the  goat.  He 
then  showed  a  propensity  for  sheep,  don- 
keys, and  Bedouins,  which  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  chained  up,  and,  finally, 
having  killed  a  horse  and  dangerously 
wounded  two  men  (owing  to  some  dififer- 
ence  of  sentiment),  he  was  caged.  Gerard 
of  course  continued  to  pet  him.  Every 
night  he  opened  the  cage,  Hubert  sprang 
out  joyously  and  began  playing  with  him 
at  hide-and-seek ;  embracing  him  with  an 
ardor  which  was  more  affectionate  than 
agreeable.    "One  night,  in  high  spirits, 
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he  embraced  mo  so  fervently  that  I  should 
have  been  strangled  had  they  not  beat 
him  away  with  their  sabre-sheaths.  This 
was  the  hist  time  I  cared  to  play  hide-and- 
seek  with  him.  But  I  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say,  that  in  all  our  struggles  he 
scrupulously  avoided  using  teeth  or  talons ; 
he  was  the  same  to  all  whom  he  liked,  and 
to  whom  he  was  really  very  aifectionate 
and  gentle."  Hubert  was  sent  to  Paris, 
an<l  placed  in  the  Jardin  des  Plaiites^ 
whore  some  time  afterwards  Gerard  went 
to  see  liim.  He  was  lying  half  asleep,  gaz- 
ing with  indifFerence  on  all  the  visitors, 
when  suddenly  he  raised  his  head,  his  eyes 
dilated,  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  muscles 
of  his  face  and  agitation  of  the  tail  showed 
that  the  sight  of  the  well-known  uniform 
had  roused  him.  Ho  recognized  the  uni- 
form, but  had  not  yet  identified  liis  old 
master.  His  eyes  eagerly  interrogated 
this  vaguely-remembered  form.  Gerard 
approached,  and,  unable  to  resist  his  emo- 
tion, thrust  his  hand  into  the  cage.  It 
was  a  touching  moment  which  followed : 
without  taking  his  eyes  from  Gerard,  he 
applied  his  nose  to  the  outstretched  hand, 
and  began  to  breathe  deeply ;  with  every 
breatli  his  eye  became  more  aifectionate, 
and  when  Gerard  said  to  him,  "Well, 
Hubert,  my  old  soldier  I"  he  made  a  ter- 
rible bound  against  the  bars  of  his  prison, 
which  trembled  beneath  his  weight.  "  My 
friends,  alarmed,  sprang  back,  and  called 
to  nie  to  do  the  same.  Noble  beast !  thou 
art  terrible,  even  in  thy  love  I  He  stood 
up,  pressed  against  the  bars,  striving  to 
break  through  the  obstacle  which  separat- 
ed us.  He  was  magnificent  as  he  stood 
there  roaring  with  joy  and  rage.  His  rough 
tongue  licked  with  joy  the  hand  which  I 
abandoned  to  him,  while  with  his  enormous 
paws  he  tried  to  draw  me  gently  to  him. 
No  sooner  did  any  one  approach  the  cage 
than  he  Hew  out  in  frightful  expressions  of 
auger,  which  changed  into  calmness  and 
caresses  on  their  retreating.  It  is  imiK)ssi- 
ble  for  me  to  describe  how  painful  our  part- 
ing was  that  day.  Twenty  times  I  was 
forced  to  return  to  reaasurc  him  that  he 
would  see  me  again,  and  each  time  that  I 
moved  out  of  sight  he  made  the  place  trem- 
ble Avith  his  bounds  and  cries."  Poor  Hu- 
bert !  this  visit,  and  the  long  tete^etes  of 
subsequent  visits,  made  captivity  a  little 
less  ])ainful  to  him,  but  the  effect  seemed  to 
be  injurious  on  the  whole.  He  drooped,  and 
tlie  keei)ers  attributed  it  to  these  visits, 
which  perhaps  made  him  languish  for  the 
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camp  and  his  old  days  of  liberty.  He  died, 
leavmg  Gerard  firmly  resolved  to  kill  as 
many  uons  as  he  could,  but  to  capture  no 
more :  death  in  the  forest,  by  a  rifle,  being 
infinitely  preferable  to  a  pulmonary  disease 
bred  in  prison. 

Has  tne  lion  a  power  of  fiEiscination  ? 
The  Arabs  all  declare  he  has,  and  that 
both  men  and  beasts  are  forced  to  follow 
him  when  he  exercises  that  power  over 
them.  The  royal  aspect  and  tne  piercing 
splendor  of  his  tawny  eye,  together  with 
ail  those  associations  of  terror  which  his 
presence  calls  up,  may  suffice  to  paralyse 
and  fascinate  an  imhappy  victim,  although 
Gerard  says,  for  his  part,  he  never  felt  the 
slightest  uiclination  to  follow  and  exclaim : 

**  Qui,  de  ta  suite,  6  roi,  de  ta  suite,  j'en  snis." 

For  our  own  parts,  we  can  believe  in  any 
amount  of  fiiscination.  We  were  once  em- 
braced by  an  affectionate  young  lioness, 
who  put  her  paws  lovingly  round  onr 
neck,  and  would  have  kissed  our  cheek, 
had  not  that  symptom  of  a  boldness  more 
than  maidenly  been  at  once  by  us  virtu- 
ously repressed.  The  fcscination  of  this 
ta\\Tiy  maiden,  by  whose  embrace  wo  were 
haunted  for  a  fortnight,  was  equalled  by 
the  humiliation  we  felt  on  another  occa- 
sion in  the  presence  of  the  forest  kiag*. 
All  visitors  to  the  Zoological  know  and 
admire  the  noble  lion  who  occupies  the 
hist  den ;  and  most  visitors  have  seen  his 
wTath  when  the  keeper  approaches  the  den 
before  the  bone  he  is  gnawing  is  thorough* 
ly  clean.  The  sight  of  his  wrath  and  the 
sound  of  his  growls  greatly  interestuig  us, 
and  the  keeper  not  being  at  hand  to  excite 
them,  we  one  day  got  over  the  railing  op- 
posite his  den,  and  began  dancing  and 
hishing  before  him,  in  a  wild  and,  as  we 
imagined,  formidable  manner.  Instead  of 
flashing  out  in  wrath  and  thunder,  the 
lion  turned  his  eye  upon  us,  and  in  utter 
contempt  continued  licking  his  leg  of  beef, 
perfectly  untroubled  by  our  hiahmg^  prob> 
ably  asking  himself  the  meaning  of  these 
incomprehensible  gesticulations.  We  felt 
small.  He  evidently  did  not  think  ns 
worth  even  a  growl ;  and  we  were  forced 
to  get  back  over  the  railing,  utterly  dis* 
comfited  by  the  quiet  dignity  of  his  mat 
jesty. 

However,  on  this  subject  of  &sdnation, 
let  us  hear  the  story  which  Gerard  heard 
from  the  Arabs.  Some  years  ago,  Seghir, 
the  hero  of  this  adventure,  was  denied  the 
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hand  of  his  mistress  from  no  worse  crime 
than  i7n])ecunio8ity^  which  has  cut  many 
a  true  love-knot,  and  he  thought  it  simpler 
to  elope  with  his  beloved.  He  did  so ; 
but  his  path  was  dangerous,  and  he  armed 
himself  to  the  teeth.  In  this  path  he  sud- 
denly espied  a  lion  walking  straight  to- 
wards them.  The  girl  shrieked  so  fear- 
fully that  she  was  heard  in  the  tents,  and 
several  men  rushed  out  to  the  rescue. 
When  they  arrived,  they  saw  the  lion 
slowly  walking  a  few  paces  in  front  of 
Seghir,  on  whom  his  eyes  were  constantly 
fixed,  and  leading  him  thus  towards  the 
forest.  The  young  girl  in  vain  tried  to 
make  her  lover  cease  to  follow  the  Uon,  in 
vain  tried  to  separate  herself  from  him. 
He  held  her  tight  and  drew  her  with  him, 
eayhig  :  "  Come,  O  my  beloved,  our  Seign- 
eur commands  Us  ;  come."  "  Why  don't 
you  use  your  anns  ?"  she  cried.  "Arms  ? 
I  have  none,"  replied  the  fascinated  victim. 
"  Seigneur,  believe  her  not ;  she  lies ;  if  I 
am  armed  I  will  follow  you  wherever  you 
will."  At  this  moment  eight  or  ten  Arabs 
came  up  and  fired.  As  the  lion  did  not 
fall,  they  took  to  their  heels.  With  one 
bound  the  lion  crushed  Seghir  to  the  earth, 
and  taking  his  head  witlun  his  enormous 
jaws,  crunched  it ;  after  which  he  lay  down 
by  the  side  of  the  young  girl,  placing  his 


paws  upon  her  knees.  The  Arabs,  now, 
finding  they  were  not  pursued,  took  cou- 
rage, re-loaded,  and  returned.  At  the  mo- 
ment their  guns  were  pointed,  he  sprang 
into  the  midst  of  them,  seizing  one  with 
his  jaws  and  two  with  his  claws,  dragging 
them  thus  together,  so  that  the  three 
formed  as  it  were  but  one  mass  of  flesh  ; 
he  pressed  them  under  him,  and  mangled 
them  as  he  had  mangled  Seghir.  Those 
who  had  escaped  ran  back  to  their  tents 
to  relate  what  they  had  witnessed.  None 
dared  return  ;  the  lion  carried  off  the  girl 
into  the  forest.  On  the  morrow  the  bodies 
of  the  four  men  were  found.  That  of  the 
girl  was  looked  for,  but  they  only  found 
her  hair,  her  feet,  and  her  clothes.  Her 
ravisher  had  eaten  the  rest. 

We  have  said  that  Gerard  declares 
never  to  have  felt  the  fascinating  power 
of  tlie  Hon  in  Ids  own  person,  but  m  one 
of  his  adventures  he  testifies  to  the  fact  as 
regards  a  bull,  whom  the  lion  caused  to 
walk  slowly  before  him  to  the  spot  where 
it  should  please  his  majesty  to  devour  hinu 
The  lion,  on  seeing  Gerard  approach, 
stopped ;  the  bull,  ten  paces  in  advance, 
stopped  at  the  same  time.  Who  will  ex- 
plain this?  We  dare  not  attempt  it; 
the  more  bo  as  our  limits  arc  already 
touched. 
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We  presume  that  the  majority  of  stran- 
gers, who  for  the  first  time  visit  the  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful  city  of  Edinburgh, 
speedily  find  their  way  to  its  Calton  IIill, 
whence  they  will  obtahi,  not  merely  a 
striking  view  of  the  Old  and  New  Town, 
but  also  will  behold,  more  especially  if  they 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  Nelson's  monu- 
ment, an  indescribably  magnificent  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  surrounding  countrv 
for  many  miles,  including  towns  and  vil- 


lages, mountains  and  valleys,  sea  and  is- 
lands.   In  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : 

**  Yonder  the  shores  of  Fife  you  saw ; 
Here  Preston-Bay,  and  Berwick-Law ; 

And,  broad  between  ihem,  rolled 
The  gallant  Firth,  the  eye  might  Dote^ 
Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold."' 

To  our  mind,  even  yet  more  graphically, 
do  the  following  lines  of  tiie  amiable  and 
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lanientcd  Dr.  IVfoir,  of  Musselburg  (the 
Delta  of  Blackwood's  Magazine),  describe 
the  marvellously  grand  and  varied  pros- 
pect: 

"  Traced  like  a  map,  the  landscape  lies 

In  cultured  beauty,  atrctchinjj  wide- 
There  Pentland*8  green  acclivities ; 
There  ocean,  with  iU*  azure  tide ; 
There  Arthur's  Seat,  and,  jjleaming  through, 
Thy  southern  wing,  Dunedin  blue ! 
While  in  the  orient,  Lammer's  daughters, 
A  distant  giant  range,  are  seen — 
North  Berwick-Law,  with  cone  of  green, 
And  Bass  amid  the  waters." 

It  is  the  truly  remarkable  and  histori- 
cally interesting  island,  or  rock,  of  Bass, 
that  is  the  subject  of  this  paper.  How 
vividly  do  we  remember  our  first  glimpse 
of  the  Bass  I  We  were  on  board  a  Scotch 
schooner  bound  for  Leith,  having  left 
France  with  a  view  to  seek  the  restoration 
of  our  sliattcrcd  health  (for  we  had  been 
brought  to  tlie  very  edge  of  the  grave  by 
the  cholera  at  Paris)  by  imbibing  the  pure 
breezes  of  old  Caledonia.  It  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  July,  when  at 
eventide  the  schooner  was  off  St.  Abb's 
Head,  and  consequently  a  few  hours'  sail- 
ing would  bring  us  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Filth  of  Forth.  We  had  aft  read  of  the 
wonderful  rock  at  that  entrance,  and  ere 
retiring  to  our  berth,  requested  to  be 
roused  when  the  vessel  came  abreast  of  it. 
Accordingly,  at  midnight,  we  were  sum- 
moned on  deck,  and  a  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten scene  welcomed  us !  The  schooner  was 
steadily  cleaving  the  waters  at  a  fair  speed, 
yet  so  silently,  that  but  for  the  soft  dash- 
mg  of  spray  against  her  bows,  and  the 
occasional  creiik  of  a  yard  or  boom,  or 
sheet  or  ])race,  she  might  have  been  deem- 
ed a  phantom  vessel  gliding  to  some  un- 
hallowed rendezvous!  The  air  was  clear, 
and  the  dark  azure  vault  overhead  glitter- 
ed with  countless  stars,  whilst  the  moon- 
light silvered  the  dancing  crests  of  the 
wavelets.  Broad  on  the  beam,  and  at 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  distance,  rose  a 
gigantic  spectre !  It  was  the  Bass — a 
mighty  solitary  rock,  placed,  as  it  were,  a 
silent,  imchanijinu:  sentinel  of  Xature  .at 
the  entnuice  of  the  Firth.  High  did  it 
uproar  its  stern  old  northern  front,  and 
at  this  midnight  hour,  its  immense  bulk 
loomed  to  a  size  far  beyond  its  noonday 
proportions.  One  side  of  it  was  in  shade, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  rock  itself  was 
prolonged  to  an  enormous  length  over 


the  sur&ce  of  the  sea.     The  other  eidei 
and  part  of  the  front,  were  white  as  snow. 

"  feirds,  sir,"  said  our  friend  the  captain 
— "  all  that  you  see  gleaming  so  wMtely 
in  the  moonsnine  are  the  wings  of  birdfl. 
resting  and  sleeping  on  the  clefts  and 
sides  of  the  rock." 

It  was  even  so ;  and  the  dark  strealcB 
jind  patches,  which  here  and  there  inter- 
vened, were  simply  the  bare  surfaces  of 
the  rock  where  no  birds  clung.  Onward 
swept  the  schooner,  and  the  Bass  soon 
faded  away  in  the  distance;  but  from  our 
memory  will  never  fade  the  profoundly  ro- 
mantic impression  it  created,  for  this  vi- 
sion of  the  Patmos  of  the  North  seemed 
to  us  something  eerie^  almost  unearthly, 
and  yet  well  did  we  know  that  all  was 
real,  and  that  the  morrow^s  sun  would 
beam  ruddily  on  the  solid  rock  we  now 
beheld  gleaming  so  ghost-like  in  the 
moonlight.  Twice,  subseanently,  did  we 
sail  past  the  Bass,  and  eacn  time  also,  as 
it  happened,  about  midnight,  and  by 
moonlight.  Since  then  we  have  seen  the 
Bass  by  daylight  many  a  time,  and  a  woi^ 
derful  and  deeply  interesting  spectacle  it 
is  at  any  time,  and  from  any  point  of 
view.  We  once  stood  on  the  beach  at 
North-Berwick,  when  a  brilliant  sna 
lighted  up  one  side  of  the  Bass  with  mv- 
vellous  effect.  A  stranger  would  inevi- 
tably have  fancied  that  much  of  the 
rock  was  of  some  white  material,  or  thai 
a  recent  snow-storm  had  thickly  coated  iti 
Indeed,  a  lady  with  us  persisted  that  she 
beheld  strata  of  chalk,  and  could  hardly 
be  comdnced  that  the  snowy  masses  were 
clusters  of  birds,  and  that  the  great  rock 
was  not  less  than  three  miles  distant,  for 
to  the  unaccustomed  eye,  it  did  not  seem 
more  than  half  a  mile  off.  "We  may  add 
that  we  have  seen,  in  a  remote  country,  a 
rook  which  bears  a  surprising  resenibhmce 
to  the  Bass.  It  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  of  Hammerfest,  in  Fiumark, 
and  is  called  Ilaajen. 

The  Bass  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  solitary 
rock,  less  than  a  mile  in  eircumferenoBi 
which  springs  like  an  isolated  tower  from 
the  sea,  at  about  two  miles  distance  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  coast.  At  the 
highest  point  it  is  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  andita 
sides  are  nearly  perpendicular  all  ronndf 
but  their  height  is  by  no  means  unifonn, 
for  the  8ur£ice  or  top  of  the  rock  slopes 
steeply  downwards  to  the  southward*  A 
great,  natural  cavern  or  passage  rona 
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tirely  through  the  Bass,  and  can  occasion- 
ally be  explored  at  low  water.    This  won- 
derful perforation  is  nowhere  less  than  a 
score  of  feet  in  height,  and  its  length  is 
above  five  hundred  feet,  which  will  give 
the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
rock.    There  are  only  one  or  two  spots 
where  a  landing  can  possibly  be  effected, 
and  even  at  them  it  is  not  practicable  to 
land,  unless  with  great  risk,  except  the 
weather  is  favorable  and  the  tide  at  a 
convenient   height.      Having    effected   a 
landing,  the  visitor  beholds  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress,  concerning  which  we  shall  have 
more    to  say  by-and-by.     Half  way  up 
the  slope  are  some  ruins  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character,  being  the  mouldering  walls 
of  a  very  old  chapel.     Much  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Bass  Rock  is  more  or  less 
conjectural,  but  the  researches  of  antiqua- 
rians and  historians,  in  connection  with  it, 
actually  extend    twelve    centuries  back- 
ward.    They  tell  us  there  existed  a  her- 
mitage  on  the  Bass  at  the   end  of  the 
sixtli   century,   and  quote  marvellous  le- 
gends of  the  alleged  miracles  the  recluse 
performed.     Nothmg  very  authentic  is, 
no  wever,  known  of  the  history  of  the  rock 
until  nigh  a  thousand  years  subsequent  to 
the  apocryphal  era  of  the  hermitage,  and 
its   occupier.  Saint  Baldred.    As  to  the 
chapel,  or  religious  edifice,  of  which  the 
ruins  yet  remam,  the  date  of  its  erection 
is  xmknown,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been 
in   the   fifteenth    or    sixteenth    century. 
That  the  Bass  was  a  fortified  place,  or 
stronghold,  from  a  much  earlier  period, 
is  undoubted.     It  is  naturally  adapted  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  before  the  invention 
of  cannon  it  must  have  been,  if  well  de- 
fended, literally  impregnable,  except  by 
the  slow  and  sure  assaults  of  famine,  if 
closely  and  perseveringly  blockaded.    It 
possessed  a  castle  at  least  three  hundred 
years  ago,  as  mentioned  by  contemporary 
chroniclers.     We  recently  read  in  a  cu- 
rious and  valuable  old  book,  entitled  "A 
Tour  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great 
Britain"  (published  above  a  century  ago, 
and  usually  attributed  to  the  celebrated 
author  De  Foe),  a  brie^  but  interesting 
and  trustworthy,  description  of  the  Bass, 
as  it  was  upwards  of  a  century  ago  ;  and 
concerning  the  proprietorship  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which    other  authorities 
Bubstantially  confirm,  occurs:    "It  (the 
Bass)  was  formerly  the  possession,   and 
sometimes  the  seat,  of  the  ancient  &mily 
of  Lawdcr,  who  a  long  time  refused  to 


sell  it,  though  often  solicited  to  it  by 
several  kings.  King  James  YI.  (in  1581) 
told  the  then  Laird,  ^  he  would  give  him 
whatever  he  pleased  to  ask  for  it ;'  where- 
by that  gentleman  had  a  fine  opportunity 
of  making  a  good  bargain ;  but  after  he 
had  told  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  sell 
it  on  these  terms,  and  the  king  desii*ing 
to  know  what  he  would  ask,  he  answered, 
*  Your  Majesty  must  e'en  resim  it  me,  for 
I'll  have  the  auld  Craig  {i.  e,  Kock)  back 
again.'  However,  the  family  at  last  com- 
ing to  decay,  it  was  purchased  by  Charles 
II."  So  far  De  Foe  ;  but  certain  import- 
ant events  in  the  interval  between  James 
VI.  offering  to  h\ij  the  Bass,  and  Charles 
II.  actually  acquinng  possession  of  it,  Re- 
quire a  passing  word  of  notice. 

When  Cromwell  turned  his  conquering 
arms  to  Scotland,  the  official  records  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  were  sent  for 
safety  to  the  Bass;  but  that  stronghold 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  the  docu- 
ments were  transmitted  to  London.  A 
score  of  years  later,  the  Bass  was  sold  and 
resold  two  or  three  times,  finally  being 
purchased  by  the  government  of  Charles 
II.,  and  a  lamentable  use  did  they  put  it 
to  !  What  saith  our  old  friend,  the  author 
of  the  "  Tour  through  Great  Britain  ?» 
"  In  the  times  of  the  late  King  Charles 
and  his  brother.  King  James  VII.  (James 
n.  of  England),  it  was  made  a  state  prison, 
where  the  western  people,  called  in  those 
days  CameronianSjV^eTe  confined  for  being 
in  arms  against  the  king."  Now  this  sen- 
tence of  De  Foe,  presuming  he  was  author 
of  the  "  Tour,"  although  penned,  as  we  do 
not  doubt  it  was,  in  an  honest  spirit,  is  yet 
calculated  to  convey  a  most  erroneous  idea 
of  the  prisoners  of  the  Bass.  The  "  west- 
em  people,  called  in  those  days  Camero- 
nians,"  to  whom  he  alludes  as  being  im- 
prisoned '^  for  being  in  arms  against  the 
ting,"  were  none  other  than  ministers  of 
the  Covenanters  of  Scotland — godly  men, 
who  were  not  "  in  arms  against  the  king,'* 
but  were  victims  to  a  deplorable  system 
of  persecution,  and  are  to  this  day  rever- 
ently spoken  of  in  their  own  country  as 
the  "Martyrs  of  the  Covenant."  It  were 
needless  for  us  to  enter  into  any  details 
here  concerning  the  history  of  the  Cove- 
nant and  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  it 
entailed  on  its  adherents,  but  we  may  re- 
mark that,  of  aU  the  prisoners — or  martyrs, 
as  their  countrymen  call  them — of  the 
Bass,  only  two  were  Cameronians.  The 
rest  were  ministers  who  were  ready  and 
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willing  to  own  anil  submit  to  the  king's 
authonty  in  all  civil  matters,  but  not  in 
things  spiritual.  They  denied  the  right 
of  government  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical 
concerns,  and  to  compel  Presbyterians  to 
submit  to  prelatic  authority.  In  the  year 
1662,  four  nimdred  ministers  were  ejected 
from  their  parishes  for  having  refused 
compliance  with  an  act  of  parliament  which 
would  have  forced  tliem  to  recognize  pre- 
latic principles  against  their  consciences. 
These  ejected  ministers  wandered  about 
the  coutitry  holding  conventicles^  or  meet- 
ings for  religious  worsliip,  &c.,  and  were 
consequently  denounced  as  "  seditious  per- 
sons and  contemners  of  the  royal  author- 
ity." Most  of  our  readers  must  be  familiar 
with  the  dismal  history  of  the  persecu- 
tions they  and  their  pious  adherents  under- 
went for  many  years.  It  was  declared  a 
capital  crime,  and  in  many  instances  pun- 
ished as  such,  for  ministers,  or  others,  to 
hold  conventicles  either  in  a  house  or  in  a 
field.  Numbers  of  ministers  were  seized 
and  cast  into  dungeons  in  different  local- 
ities ;  but  we  must  merely  mention  those 
sent  to  the  Bass,  for  it  was  with  a  view  to 
convert  that  rock  into  a  prison,  whence 
escape  was  impossible,  that  it  had  been 
purchased  by  government.  From  the 
year  1676  to  1685,  about  forty  prisoners, 
of  whom  all,  except  half  a  dozen,  were 
ministers  and  preachers — were  incarcerat- 
ed in  the  prison  of  the  Bass.  Their  pe- 
riods of  imprisonment  varied  from  a  few 
months  to  six  years,  and  some  of  them 
died  on  the  Bass.  The  most  eminent  of 
these  "  martyrs,"  were  John  Blackadder, 
minister  of  Traquair;  Alexander  Peden, 
minister  of  Glenluce ;  John  Dickson, 
minister  of  Rutherglen ;  and  others,  whose 
memory  is  yet  cherished  in  the  localities 
where  they  bore  witness  to  what  they 
deemed  a  lighteous  cause.  There  is  am- 
ple and  melancholy  evidence  that  the  pri- 
soners on  the  Bass  underwent  terrible 
gufferings.  Some  of  them  were  kept  close 
prisoners  in  their  dungeons,  and  the  others 
could  at  any  time  be  punished  in  like 
manner  at  the  will  of  the  governor.  They 
had  scanty  and  very  meagre  food,  and 
even  water  was  a  necessity  which  they 
ofben  longed  for  in  vain,  as  they  could 
only  procure  what  fell  from  the  clouds. 
The  soldiers  who  guarded  them  were 
wicked  and  licentious  trooj>erg,  who 
mocked  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  and 
took  pleasure  in  insulting  and  adding  to 
their  misery.    The  lost  prisoner  released 


from  the  Bass  was  John  Spreul,  who  was 
liberated  May  12th,  1687,  having  been 
confined  to  that  desolate  rock  nearly  six 
years. 

After  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  Bass 
obstinately  held  out  for  James  11.,  and 
did  not  surrender  until  1690,  being  the 
last  place  that  clung  to  the  desperate  for- 
tunes of  the  justly  exiled  monarch.  Yet 
it  soon  afler  was  again  seized  by  some 
daring  adherents  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
who  held  it  for  several  years  in  the  name 
of  King  James ;  but  in  reality  they  were 
a  set  a  reckless  desperadoes,  who  convert- 
ed the  Bass  into  a  mere  pirates'  strong- 
hold, bidding  defiance  to  all  attempts  to 
dispossess  them  of  it.  De  Foe,  rightly 
enough,  terms  them  "  a  desperate  crew  of 
people,"  and  he  says  that,  "  naving  a  lar^ 
ix>at,  which  they  hoisted  up  on  the  rock, 
or  let  down  at  pleasure,  they  committed 
several  piracies,  took  a  great  many  vessels, 
and  held  out  the  last  place  in  Great  Bri- 
tain for  King  James ;  but  their  boat  being 
at  last  seized  or  lost,  and  not  being  sap* 
plied  with  provisions  from  France,  as  they 
used  to  be,  they  were  obliged  to  snrren* 
der."  It  is  related  that  they  compelled 
every  vessel  that  passed  within  reach  of 
their  cannon,  to  pay  a  species  of  biadk 
maily  or  tribute  money,  and  ships  ont  of 
gunshot,  were  boarded  and  plundered  by 
their  boat.  It  was  not  until  1694  that 
they  surrendered,  being  fidrly  blockaMI 
and  starved  into  submission  by  a  squad- 
ron of  English  men-of-war  and  small 
craft.  This  romantic  episode  closes  the 
history  of  the  Bass  as  a  fortified  place,  for 
King  William  prudently  ordered  the  for- 
tifications and  buildings  to  be  destroyed, 
and  this  was,  by  degrees,  effectually  done. 

From  a  remote  period,  a  warren  of  rab- 
bits has  been  kept  on  the  Bass,  and  to 
this  day,  a  considerable  colony  of  these 
prolific  creatures  burrow  around  the  old 
ruins.  There  is  also  a  space  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  rock,  said  to  comprise  seven 
acres,  on  which  a  limited  number  of  sheep 
have  always  grazed.  At  present,  upwaroi 
of  a  score  find  pasturage.  The  Bass  be^ 
longs  to  the  Dalrymple  fiunily,  who  ao- 
quired  it  from  the  crown  a  century  and  • 
half  ago,  and  it  has  not  been  altogether  m 
barren  property  in  their  hands,  ror  they 
have  always  let  it  to  tenants  at  a  Rood  renL 
The  chief  profit  of  the  tenant  of  the  ^Wf 
is  not  derived  from  the  sheep  and  rabbity 
but  from  the  gannets,  or  Solan  geese, 
which  frequent  it  in  saoh  prodigious  num^ 
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bora.  Tho  young  gnnneta  yield  feathers, 
and  their  bodies  are  sold  at  prices  varying 
from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  oach.  An  in- 
telligent native  of  the  neighboring  town 
of  North-Berwiclc  told  ns  that  theec 
young  geese  are  excellent  eating,  and  so 
they  were  undoubtedly  once  esteemed, 
for  they  formerly  sold  for  nearly  double 
their  present  price ;  but  we  are  more  fas- 
tidious than  our  ancestors  were  in  the 
Itind  and  quality  of  their  food,  and  we 
hold  (he  Solan  goose  in  slight  esteem,  on 
account  of  its  oily,  fishy  flavor,  and  would 
recommend  the  purchaser  of  one  to  cook 
it  in  tlie  open  idr,  unless  his  olfactory 
nerves  are  tne  reverse  of  sensitive. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  So- 
lan goose,  or  gannet,  bred  only  on  the 
Bass,  and  on  Ailsa  Craig  at  the  month  of 
the  Clyde  ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  an 
immense  number  frequent  St.  Kilda,  the 
outermost  of  tho  Hebrides,  and  tliat  small 
colonies  exist  at  one  or  two  places  on  tho 
coasts  of  England  and  of  Ireland.  The  So- 
lan goose  is  nearly  the  bikc  of  the  common 
domestic  gooae,  snow-white,  excepting  the 
pillion  feathers  of  their  wings.  They  have 
broad-wehbed  feet,  and  a  most  remark- 
able-looking bead,  the  eyes  being  very 
large  and  surrounded  by  dark  streaks, 
the  benk  long  and  sharp-pointed,  and  the 
mouth  extremely  wide.  They  make  their 
nests  of  sea-weed,  or  grass,  or  any  sub- 
stance that  is  available,  and  lay  but  one 
egg  at  a  time.  During  the  period  of  in- 
CTibafion  they  arc  so  tame  that  tliey  will 
permit  themselves  to  be  touched.  Their 
tbod,  of  course,  is  fish,  especially  the  her- 
ring. They  cannot  dive  in  pursuit  of 
prey  when  they  are  themselves  floating 
on  tho  surfece  of  the  water  ;  but  when 
they  are  soaring  in  the  air  they  dart  down- 
wards with  great  velocity,  and  the  impe- 
tus of  the  descent  forces  them  to  the  re- 
quired depth,  and  they  never  fail  to  Hccure 
the  tish  they  aim  at.  The  number  of  So- 
lan geese  attached  to  the  Kass  is  supposed 
to  be  less  than  of  yore ;  nor  is  this  to  be 
marvelled  at  when  the  numbers  of  young 
killed  annually  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion. But  even  at  this  day  he  would  be 
a  bold  man,  and  an  excellent  calonlator, 
who  would  engage  to  estimate  them  with- 
in a  few  thousands,  more  or  less,  of  the 
actual  number,  whatever  that  may  be, 
fleTcral  other  speciea  of  birds  also  fre- 
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qucnt  the  Bass,  particulariy  the  Guillemot, 
or  Scout;  the  Kittiwake;  the  Razor-bill ; 
and  several  kinda  of  gulls.  Some  of  these 
birds  are  numerous ;  others  are  only  seen 
occasionally.  Land  birds,  also,  as  the 
raven,  jackdaw,  and  hooded  crow,  find 
congenial  roosting-placcs  amid  the  ruins 
and  in  tho  clefts  of  the  rock. 

No  description  would  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
afforded  by  the  evolutions  of  tho  count- 
less birds  that  hover  around  the  stem  old 
Baas.  We  shall,  however,  conclude  by 
I  quoting  the  following  remarks  on  the  sub- 
!  ject,  from  Mr,  Hugh  Miller's  article  on  ita 
I  geology,  contauied  in  the  work  entitled, 
I "  The  Bass  Rock,"*  which  is  the  joint 
production  of  five  writers,  each  eminent 
m  his  special  department  of  Uterature  and 
science.  "Tlie  innumerable  birds,"  sayB 
Mr.  Miller,  "that  frequent  the  rock,  find 
there  perilous,  mid-air  platforms  on  which 
they  rear  their  young.  At  the  time  of 
my  former  visit,  to  borrow  from  old  Dunr 

'  The  air  was  dirkit  irith  the  fbwlig, 
Thflt  cam  with  famoieria  and  with  yowlis, 
"With  ehrykking,  eubrceking,  Hkrynimiag,  scowlii, 
Aad  meikle  oojia  sod  sboirlcs.' 

But  all  was  silent  to-day.  ...  I  was 
not  sufficiently  aware,  during  my  previous 
visit,  how  very  much  the  birds  add  to 
the  rock  scenoiy  of  the  island.  The  gao- 
nct  measures  from  wing-tip  to  wing-tip 
tiill  six  feet;  the  great  black  gull,  live; 
tho  blue,  or  herring  gull,  about  four  feet 
nine  inches  j  and,  flying  at  all  heights 
along  the  precipices,  thick  as  motes  in  the 
sunbeam — this  one  so  immediately  over 
head  that  the  weU-defined  shadow  whicb 
it  casts  darkens  half  the  yawl  below,  that 
other  well-nigh  four  hundred  feet  in  the 
air,  though  still  under  the  level  of  the 
summit — they  serve  by  their  gradations 
of  size,  from  where  they  seem  mere  speoki 
in  the  firmament  to  where  they  exnibit, 
almost  within  staff  reach,  their  amplest 
development  of  bulk,  as  objects  to  mea- 
sure the  altitudes  by." 


*  Some  of  QiB  InrorniBtian  conreyed  Id  thie  artlds 
tro  hsTS  derived  froni  tbe  Talnabls  work  allailed  to. 
Ft  is  beyond  coDiparisoD  tlie  nio«t  complete,  authen- 
tic, and  hiterMliiig  sccoiut  of  the  Ban  srer  pub' 
Jiabed,  and  may  be  sidd  to  exbanat  the  lubJeoL 
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Far  away  down  in  the  north,  where 
the  Forth,  after  flowing  proudly  past  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  loses  itself  in  the  rich 
alluvial  plain  through  which  it  winds  in  so 
many  golden  links  to  the  sea,  there  was  a 
small  collection  of  cottages  not  large 
enough  to  aspire  even  to  the  dignity  of  a 
village,  but  which  rejoiced  in  the  collect- 
ive name  of  Bank  Row.  The  largest 
house  in  the  number,  which  bore  evidence, 
in  size  and  architecture,  of  having  seen 
better  days,  was  Daisy  Hope,  a  long,  ir- 
regular building,  of  which  tiic  wings  had 
gradually  timiblcd  down,  and  the  main 
part  of  the  house  fallen  into  disrepair; 
while  roof  and  chimney  in  many  places 
threatened  immediate  dissolution,  and 
only  the  lower  floor  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  one  above  could  be  occupied  with 
safety. 

The  lands,  of  which  Daisy  Hope  had  at 
one  time  been  the  manorial  residence,  had 
been  worthy  of  the  style  and  pretension 
of  the  house.  Far  and  wide  their  bound- 
aries had  extended ;  nch  Carse  and  Haugh 
had  spread  themselves  along  the  river 
side ;  cattle  were  fed  upon  the  Ochils  and 
fish  caught  in  the  lower  links  of  Forth — 
all  on  the  property  of  the  Millers  of  Daisy 
Hope.  But  the  Millers  of  Daisy  Hope 
had  been  careless  and  extravagant  lor 
many  generations.  When  the  Rebellion 
broke  out  in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifteen, 
there  was  a  foolish  Miller  of  Daisy  Hope 
who  left  his  comfortable  quarters  and  led 
his  tenants  to  join  the  Pretender.  The 
English  Government  took  him  prisoner, 
and  sent  in  a  bill  for  his  maintenance  in 
Newgate,  which  cost  him  half  his  remain- 
ing land.  In  thirty  years  afterwards  the 
son  and  heir  of  this  intelligent  gentleman 
followed  his  father's  example,  and  paid 
more  dearly  for  the  honor  ot  commanding 
a  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk ;  for 
he  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  and  his 
estates  confiscated  to  the  Crown.  But 
when  many  years  were  come  and  gone, 
there  came  to  Daisy  Hope  au  old  man 


who  was  recognized  by  some  of  the 
neighbors  as  a  son  of  the  last  of  the  Mil- 
lers, and  occupied  a  portion  of  the  lands 
as  tenant — a  small  portion,  for  thoagh  he 
gave  it  to  be  understood  he  had  tried  to 
improve  his  fortunes  by  merchandise  in 
Holland,  he  was  as  poor  as  any  of  the 
peasantry  around  him.  His  family  was 
brought  up  in  accordance  with  their  alter- 
ed circumstances ;  and  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  it  was  only  the  students  of  ge- 
nealogy and  inquirers  after  &mily  arms 
who  knew  that  the  poor  old  man — ^the 
grandson  of  the  last  of  the  lairds — who 
added  to  his  scanty  profits,  as  cultivator 
of  a  few  acres  of  land,  by  acting  as  carrier 
between  Stirling  and  Bank  Row,  was  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Millers  of  Daisy 
Hope. 

Least  of  all  to  entertain  such  useless 
knowledge  was  honest  Andrew  J^Iiller 
himself,  a  tall,  upright  figure,  with  his 
long,  white  locks  escaping  from  mider  bis 
broad  lowland  bonnet,  as  he  walked  se* 
dately  by  the  side  of  his  strong  and 
sinewy,  but  not  over-fed  horse,  "The 
Bruce;"  no  thought  of  grandeur  or 
wealth  ever  entered  his  head.  If  he 
could  manage,  by  all  his  toil,  to  leave  his 
wee  mitherless  bairn  provided  for,  that 
was  all  he  ever  desired.  And  for  this 
purpose  he  worked  with  all  his  heart. 
And  Bessy  was  well  worth  working  for. 
The  prettiest  blue-eyed,  light-hearted  iasae 
that  ever  was  seen,  it  was  the  most  charm- 
ing sight  in  the  world  to  see  her  springing 
along  on  the  Stirling  road  to  meet  her 
father  on  his  return ;  then  to  see  her  lifted 
into  the  cart,  and,  seizing  the  reins,  drive 
the  Bruce  with  a  tiny  vmlow  wand  in  her 
hand,  and  encouraging  the  too  ambitious- 
ly-named quadruped  to  more  rapid  exer- 
tion with  promises  of  warm  oatmeal  for 
his  supper,  and  clean  straw  for  his  bed. 
This  was  when  she  was  eight  or  nine ;  but 
when  two  more  years  were  past,  there 
came  into  her  eyes  a  more  sedate  and 
thoughtful  expression,  such  as  poTerty 
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often  imprints  on  even  more  youthful 
countenances  than  Bessy's;  but  the  change 
gave  only  a  deeper  charm  to  her  beauty, 
and  even  the  father  seemed  to  grow  con- 
scious that  there  was  something  about  his 
little  "  lassie"  that  made  her  difterent  from 
"  ither  folk."  There  was  a  grace  in  her 
walk  which  he  saw  nowhere  else ;  and 
when  she  sat  in  the  silent  kitchen,  and 
took  his  hand  in  hers  after  his  work,  and 
sang  some  old  Scotch  ballad  with  a  voice 
so  sweet  and  clear,  old  Andrew  was  very 
much  astonished  to  find  somehow  that  his 
eyes  had  become  filled  with  tears,  though 
he  had  never  been  so  happy  in  his  life. 
But  there  were  soon  to  be  otner  people  to 
share  in  the  old  man's  admiration.  The 
upper  floor  was  still  fit  for  occupation,  and 
after  a  little  bargain-making  a  grand  Eng- 
lish lady  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Donnington 
was  installed  in  the  apartments,  into  T^-hich 
some  scanty  furniture  was  put  which  An- 
drew brought  in  his  cart  from  Stirling. 

When  fairly  distributed  over^he  draw- 
ing-room, and  the  little  parlor,  and  the 
two  bed-rooms,  it  made  the  mansion  ap- 
pear in  the  eyes  of  all  the  village  the  most 
sumptuous  dwelling-place  that  ever  was 
inhabited  by  a  king.  All  the  population 
flocked  up  to  see  the  rooms  beiore  the 
grand  lady  came.  There  was  a  table  of 
rosewood,  covered  with  a  velvet  cloth  of 
the  most  rich  and  gorgeous  manufacture ; 
embroidered  on  the  centre  of  it,  in  gold 
thread,  with  a  coat-of-arms  representing 
griffins  with  expanded  wings,  and  other 
unknown  animals.  Then  there  were  six 
chairs,  also  of  carved  rose  wo  »d,  and  also 
covered  with  velvet  cushions,  with  the 
same  embroidered  ornaments.  On  the 
mantel -piece  was  a  beautiful  clock,  in 
which  Time,  carved  in  marble,  blew  a 
trumpet  to  awaken  Industry,  which  un- 
fortunately had  fallen  asleep  on  the  ped- 
estal ;  and  over  the  middle  of  the  room 
was  spread  a  carpet,  so  soft,  so  thick,  so 
beautiful  in  color  and  design,  that  it  was 
thought  a  shame  to  apply  so  magnificent 
a  work  to  so  degrading  a  use  as  to  be  trod 
upon  ;  but  rather,  it  was  imanimously 
agreed,  that  it  should  be  hung  upon  the 
walls,  carefully  covered  from  dust  with  a 
linen  cloth,  and  only  opened  out  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  On  the  hearth-stone 
was  spread  another  article  which  excited 
still  more  admiration.  It  was  a  rug  com- 
posed of  the  finest  possible  furs,  all  sewed 
and  joined  together  so  as  to  make  a  beau- 
tifully variegated  pattern ;  and  of  so  much 
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value  from  its  size  and  qnaHtyj  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Leddy  Donning- 
ton, as  she  was  called,  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  royal  family,  or  was  even 
a  cousin  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank. 
And  a  stately  lady  she  was  when  at  last 
she  made  her  appearance.  With  high,  thin 
features,  a  remarkably  erect  figure,  and  a 
dignity  of  manner  which  at  first  over-awed 
and  surprised  the  beholder,  she  seemed  in 
the  eyes  of  Andrew  Miller  the  exact  com- 
plement and  appropriate  conclusion  to  the 
furniture  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 
The  Queen  of  Sheba  on  her  throne  of  gold 
was  not  more  fittingly  established  than 
Leddy  Donnington,  with  her  feet  on  the 
fur  rug,  and  her  elbow  on  the  velvet 
cover  of  the  table.  As  for  Bessy,  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  also  her  mouth,  but 
said  nothing.  She  was  presented  to  the 
great  lady  as  her  maia-of-all-work,  her 
tire-woman,  her  chambermaid,  her  dame 
de  compagnie;  and  stood  before  her  in 
that  four-fold  capacity,  holding  tight  by 
her  father's  hand,  who  had  ascended  with 
her  to  the  drawing-room,  "and  so  blushed 
and  so  flustered,  and  so  stuttered  and 
trembled  at  the  awful  apparition,  that  she 
derived  no  consolation  even  from  the 
kind  tone  of  voice  in  which  the  old  lady 
spoke — nor  recovered  her  self-possession, 
till  by  little  and  little  the  unaccustomed 
fear  departed,  and  she  went  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  looked  into  the  eyes  of  her 
majestic  mistress,  and  saw  something  in 
them  which  seemed  to  soften  when  their 
looks  met ;  and  on  parting  the  first  night, 
it  was  scarcely  with  surprise — it  certamly 
was  with  pleasure  —  that  she  felt  the 
grand  dame's  hand  laid  upon  her  head, 
and  her  lips  applied  to  her  cheek. 

"  Oh,  faither,  faither  I "  said  Bessy, 
rushing  into  the  kitchen,  "  she  kens  what 
it  is  to  hae  an  orphan  bairn,  for  she  has  a 
fatherless  laddie  hersel." 

"  Puir  woman  I"  said  Andrew,  "  He'll 
hae  dee'd  most  likely  o'  the  gout,  for  they 
say  English  great  folks  are  terrible  on  the 
turtle  and  wine.'* 

"And  only  think,  faither  I"  continued 
Bessy,  "when  I  cam'  awa'  she  kissed 
me !" 

Andrew  looked  at  her  as  she  said  this, 
as  if  for  a  moment  he  feared  her  vanity 
had  led  her  to  boast  untruly ;  but  when 
he  saw  how  real  her  gratification  was,  he 
said  nothing,  but  only  looked  at  her  with 
more  pride  and  aflection  than  ever.  He 
could  not  have  looked  at  her  with  more 
23 
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respect  if  she  had  been  that  moment  pre- 
sented with  tlie  c  rder  of  the  Garter,  with 
permission  to  wear  the  insignia  on  her 
arm. 

The  country-side  was  alive  with  reports 
and  conjectures  about  the  past  and  pre- 
sent history  of  the  Lady  at  Daisy  Hope. 
Some  thought  she  was  perhaps  a  former 
Mistress  of  the  Robes  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  had  been  condemned  to  her 
magnificent  exile  for  interfering  too  much 
in  political  affairs.  People  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  see  her  in  a  dress  of  sol- 
emn velvet,  with  a  veil  of  richest  lace  ex- 
tending its  thick  covering  over  her  fea- 
tures, were  the  more  confirmed  in  the  be- 
lief in  her  previous  dignity  in  the  court, 
as  they  tooK  it  for  granted  that  the  per- 
quisites of  the  office  included  the  royal 
dpesses ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  crowned 
head  could  have  worn  such  articles  of  ap- 
parel. Others,  of  a  still  more  suspicious 
disposition,  beUeved  she  was  one  of  the 
deposed  potentates  who  at  that  time 
were  perambulating  Europe ;  but  whether 
she  was  a  Spani^  princess,  or  one  of  the 
elder  Bourbons,  they  could  not  exactly 
decide.  It  is  strange  that  nobody  was 
lucky  enough  to  guess  any  thing  near  the 
truth. 

Bessy,  to  be  sure,  soon  began  to  feel 
less  awe ;  for  the  grand  lady  was  by  no 
means  grand  in  her  manner  to  her.  She 
even  amused  herself  by  teaching  her  to 
read  and  write,  and  in  a  short  time  deriv- 
ed full  payment  for  her  labor  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  cleverest  little  reader  and 
amanuensis  that  any  body  could  wish. 
How  pleasant  it  was  in  the  long  winter 
evenings  to  see  the  little  girl  seated  on  a 
footstool  at  the  lodger's  feet,  reading  in  a 
clear,  child-like,  but  very  intelligent  voice, 
long  pages  of  Ormc's  History  of  Hindo- 
stan,  and  Lives  of  Warren  Hastings,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  English  prisoners  in 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta !  But  some- 
times the  night's  entertainment  consisted 
of  lighter  and  more  interesting  volumes 
than  these.  There  were  poets  and  novel- 
ists, and  historians,  aU  opening  their  stores 
to  the  quick  apprehension  of  J3essy  Miller, 
And  there  was  solid  talk,  too ;  for  Mrs. 
Donnington  had  seen  the  world,  though 
the  greater  part  of  her  life  had  been  spent 
in  India ;  ana,  glad  of  an  attentive  listener, 
though  in  the  person  of  one  so  young,  she 
sat  with  her  hand  on  the  lassie's  head,  and 
told  her  the  adventures  of  her  life,  the 
manners  of  the  Far  East,  the  storms  at 


sea  she  had  encountered,  the  grand  orien- 
tal cities  she  had  visited,  the  gorgeoui 
buildings  of  Delhi,  and  the  sacred  waters 
of  Benares. 

Then  sometimes  the  new  secretary  tried 
her  powers  in  writing  letters  to  her  pa- 
troness' son ;  a  lad  at  this  time  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen,  and  just  finishing  his  course 
at  one  of  the  great  English  schools,  pre- 
paratory to  his  embarking  in  a  profession* 
What  the  profession  was  to  be  tne  anxious 
mother  could  not  decide.  Meanwhile  the 
time  for  his  entrance  upon  life  drew  near, 
and  his  letters  in  reply  were  full  of  ardent 
hope  and  strong  anticipations  of  success. 
Once  he  came,  but  his  visit  was  short, 
and  his  interviews  with  liis  mother  so  long, 
that  Bessy  was  little  heeded.  So  again 
she  betook  herself  entirely  to  the  company 
of  her  father,  and  illuminated  him  at  sec- 
ond-hand, with  the  wondrous  knowledge 
she  had  picked  up  in  the  last  half  year.  It 
was  only  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  that  Walter  Donnington  took 
any  notice  of  his  mother's  fnend.  He 
thanked  her  for  her  kindness,  patted  her 
on  the  head  with  the  familiar  condescen- 
sion of  a  very  old  gentleman  to  a  very 
young  child,  and  remarked  for  the  first 
time  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  cheek 
and  eye  as  a  blush,  perhaps  of  shame,  per- 
haps of  gratification,  seemed  to  suffuse 
them  botn.  But  boys  of  seventeen  have 
an  unbounded  contempt  for  rirls  of  eleven 
and  a  half;  and  Walter  took  a  sorrowful 
leave  of  his  mother,  after  a  week's  stay, 
and  departed  from  Daisy  Hope  almost 
without  wishing  Bessy  Miller  good-by. 

Again  the  confidences  between  the  old 
lady  and  her  prot6g6e  began.  A  commis- 
sion in  the  army  had  been  offered  to  the 
son,  and  she  had  at  last  given  her  consent  to 
him  to  accept  it.  He  was  to  spend  some 
months  at  a  military  academy,  and  then 
join  the  regiment,  which  was  stationed  in 
India.  So  all  the  interval  was  spent  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  visit  he  was  to  pay  to 
Daisy  Hope  before  he  left  Englana.  In- 
dian story  was  more  carefully  studied  than 
ever ;  the  history  of  the  wars  of  all  times 
and  nations  was  carefully  read  ;  and  Bes- 
sy's education  was  more  fitted  for  a  cadet 
at  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich  than  for  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  Scotch  carrier  in  a 
broken-down  fiirm-house  on  the  banks  of 
the  Forth. 

The  expected  visit  was  to  take  place 
in  September,  and  people  passing  the  ra- 
ined gateway  of  the  Hope  were  surprised 
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to  Bee  an  approacli  to  a  little  garden  grfr- 
dnally  making  its  appearance  m  front  of 
the  drawing-room  windows.  Sometimes 
even  they  were  startled  by  the  apparition 
of  a  tall  lady  dressed  in  black  silk,  and 
sustaining  her  stately  form  on  a  lon^  gold- 
headed  cane,  superintending  the  labors  of 
Bessy  Miller,  in  watering  the  flowers  and 
tying  up  the  roses.  In  these  labors  old 
Andrew  Miller  joyfully  assisted,  and  a 
painter  no  doubt  could  have  made  a  very 
picturesque  group  of  the  lofty  lady,  and 
the  blue-bonneted,  gray-coated  peasant, 
watching  the  graceful  motions  of  the  lit- 
tle girl  with  almost  equal  affection.  It 
formed  a  bond  between  the  elders  which 
made  up  for  the  differences  of  their  condi- 
tion ;  and  Andrew  could  stand  for  hours 
on  the  lawn  discoursing  on  Predestina- 
tion and  Effectual  Calling,  as  also  on  the 
prices  of  oat-meal,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
barley-harvest,  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
fluency.  Sometimes  he  was  interrupted 
in  the  middle  of  a  disquisition  on  turnips, 
or  free-will  (for  Andrew  was  a  great  con- 
troversialist on  all  snbjects,  and  settled 
points  of  divinity  and  routines  of  crops 
with  the  same  fecility),  by  the  lady's  say- 
ing to  him :  "  But,  Mr.  Miller,  I  have  just 
been  thinking  a^in — ^what  will  become  of 
Bessy  if  we  both  die  ?" 

"  Troth,  my  lady,  I  dinna  ken ;  for  ex- 
cept it  be  the  Bruce — ^who  has  seen  his 
best  days ;  mair  by  token,  he'll  be  fifteen 
year  auld  the  next  grass  ;  and  wadna  fetch 
above  ten  pound  at  Hallow  fair ;  I'm 
thinking  she'll  hae  nae  ^eat  share  o'  warld's 
gear — ^but  she's  a  ^de  lassie,  and  a  bon- 
nie ;  and  fiends  will  aye  be  raised  up  for 
her ;  for  isna  there  a  promise  that  she'll 
never  be  forsaken,  or  reduced  to  beg  for 
bread  ?  The  cart  also  wadna  fetch  muckle 
by  reason  one  of  the  whee]|f  is  rather  frail, 
and  the  left  tram  needs  constant  mending ; 
but  what  o'  that  ?  Had  Queen  Esther's 
father  a  horse  half  sae  gude  as  the  Bruce ! 
or  any  sort  o'  cart  ava'  ?  and  yet  she  olamb 
up  on  a  golden  seat,  and  fitted  a  new  rope 
roun'  Haman's  thrapple — a  proper  end  for 
a*  unbelieving  Jews." 

Mrs.  Donnington  did  iot  seem  particu- 
larly encouraged  by  the  example  of  Queen 
Esther  and  Andrew's  animosity  to  the 
Hebrews,  but  resolved  to  do  her  b«9t  for 
the  future  fortunes  of  her  ftvorite  herself 
But  not  much  was  in  her  power.  For 
some  days  she  was  busy  assorting  her 
drawers,  and  tying  up  yarioos  parceb. 
Then  she  wrote  several  letters  with  her 


own  hand,  directing  them  to  Tarions  prac- 
titioners of  the  law  in  Bedford  Bow,  and 
other  precincts  of  Themis ;  bat  when  the 
answers  came,  they  seemed  to  conyey  no 
pleasant  intelligence.  She  increased,  how- 
ever, in  her  kmdness  to  Bessy,  as  if  to 
make  np  for  some  inyoluntary  wrong; 
and  whether  from  disappointment  at  not 
being  able  to  carry  out  some  scheme  in 
Bessy's  fiivor,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
the  lady  became  gradually  unwell,  her 
walks  in  the  garden  grew  less  frequent, 
her  weakness  increased^  and  when  Septem-^ 
her  came,  and  Walter  arrived  to  say  fisire- 
well,  she  was  confined  to  her  chair.  His 
stay  was  to  be  limited  to  a  fortnight.  The 
excitement  of  his  arrival,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  departure,  combined  to  increase 
her  illness,  so  that,  as  Andrew  Miller  ex- . 
pressed  it,  *Hhe  end  was  unco'  near." 
The  young  people  were,  as  usual,  bUnd  to 
the  symptoms  of  decaj ;  and  how  great 
was  their  surprise,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
when  they  were  summoned,  one  evening, 
to  the  sufferer's  bed-room,  and  ushered  by 
Andrew  into  what  he  caUed  ^^  the  cham- 
ber o'  the  great  King."  The  mreat  King 
was  indeed  there  in  all  his  majesty — ^and 
with  a  blessing  on  Walter,  and  with  her 
hand  locked  in  Bessy  Miller's^  the  grand 
old  lady  died. 

Oh !  uiere  was  such  surmising,  and  guess- 
ing, and  wondering,  within  the  next  few 
days,  as  never  had  been  heard  of  in  Bank 
Row.  Nay,  they  extended  beyond  Bank 
Row.  There  were  curious  persons  in  Al- 
loa and  Stiriing  itself,  who  marvelled  at 
the  incidents  as  they  gradually  evolved 
themselves  after  the  death.  Lawyers 
from  England  arrived  and  took  invento- 
ries of  the  furniture.  Many  people  thought 
they  were  commissioners  undef  the  Great 
Seal,  who  were  going  dispose  of  the  fiunous 
carpet  and  the  rug  and  the  embroidered 
chairs,  and  the  nch-hung  beds,  to  some 
foreign  potentate,  and  so  to  dimimsh  the 
national  debt.  Even  in  Edinburgh,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  robe,  in  the  absence  of 
any  business  of  their  own,  discussed  the 
character  of  the  deceased,  and  the  l^al 
effect  of  certain  covenants  which  it  was  al- 
leged she  had  entered  into  tojpay  off  her 
late  husband's  debts,  and  for  that  purpose 
had  conveyed  to  certain  trustees  her  pen- 
sion firom  the  East-India  Company  as  gm- 
eral*s  widow,  and  reduced  her  estabush- 
ment  to  the  dimensions  we  have  seen  it  at 
Daisy  Hope.  Discussions  took  place  as 
to  whether  her  personality  was  induded  in 
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the  conveyance ;  such  as  rings,  necklaces, 
and  even  her  wearing  -  apparel.  Bets, 
also,  to  a  small  amount,  were  plentifully 
laid  on  the  question  of  what  Court  would 
have  jurisdiction  in  this  important  case. 
But  the  law  seemed  to  settle  itself  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  single  wig ;  for 
the  gentlemen  from  London  carried  off  all 
the  furniture,  and  after  paying  Andrew 
Miller  all  that  was  due  for  ooard  and  lodg- 
ing, took  themselves  off,  as  if  in  a  hurry 
to  escape  from  so  tumble-dowTi  a  mansion, 
and  so  solitary  a  place.  But  Walter  had 
sseu  the  parcels  which  his  mother  had  so 
carefully  tied  up.  They  were  addressed 
to  Bessy ;  and  on  going  away  after  the 
funeral,  wretched  and  broken-hearted,  he 
took  his  mother's  ring  from  his  pocket — 
a  beautiful  amethyst  surrounded  by  small 
pearls,  and  put  it  on  Bessy's  finger — a  mile 
too  large  for  her  tiny  hand — and  kissed  her 
cheek  with  the  tenderness  of  a  brother, 
and  disappeared  at  a  great  pace  on  the 
Stirling  road. 

And  what  became  of  Bessy  Miller? 
She  opened  the  parcels  when  her  grief  al- 
lowed, and  saw  they  were  gowns  of  silk 
and  satin,  and  shawls  of  beautiful  colors ; 
and  she  determined  never  to  part  with 
them  unless  under  the  pressure  of  extreme 
want ;  and  cherished  them  as  memorials 
of  her  kindest  friend,  often  taking  them 
out,  and  gazing  at  them  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  lookmg  back  on  the  two  last 
years  as  the  haj)piestand  saddestof  her  life. 
Ah,  Bessy  !  prepare  yourself  for  more 
griof  still — don't  you  see  how  weak  your 
fatlicr  grows  ?  how  deeply  he  pants  for 
breath?  how  disinclined  he  is  for  exertion? 
And  the  house  is  falling  to  ruin  faster 
than  ever.  The  rains  of  October  have 
forced  their  way  through  the  roof.  In 
the  room  where  the  grand  old  lady  died 
there  is  a  pool  of  water  on  the  floor,  the 
door  has  nearly  dropped  from  its  hinges, 
])firts  of  the  ceiling  nave  fallen  down  in 
the  drawing-room,  the  garden  is  covered 
with  weeds.  Surely  there  is  a  cloud  of 
some  great  misfortune  overhanging  Daisy 
Hope.  How  she  waited  on  her  father ! 
How  she  read  to  him  in  the  Bible,  and  re- 
peated the  metrical  Psalms,  and  smoothed 
his  pillow,  and  comforted  him,  and  attend- 
ed to  every  thing  ;  and  how  she  watched 
him  one  terrible  January  night,  when  the 
river  came  roaring  down,  and  the  cold 
wind  was  howling  among  the  rocking 
chimneys,  and  the  lire  was  burning  fitfully 
upon  the  hearth,  and  old  Andrew  was  dy- 


ing in  the  recess-bed  in  the  kitchen,  and 
how  she  listened  for  his  breath  amid  the 
pauses  of  the  storm,  and  saw  the  heaving 
of  the  bed-clothes  in  the  uncertain  lights 
and  then,  how  the  sudden  great  silence 
fell  upon  her  heart,  when,  after  a  few  words 
of  prayer  for  his  little  daughter,  the  good 
man  ceased  to  breathe,  and  nothing  was 
heard  more  but  the  plash  of  rain  upon  the 
window  and  the  occasional  lap  of  trie  peat 
flame,  as  it  flickered  up  the  chimney, 
and  Bessy  closed  her  father's  eyes,  and 
knelt  do^\^l  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  And 
she  is  only  twelve  years  old,  and  very  de- 
solate.   Poor  Bessy  Miller ! 

But  the  prophecy  of  old  Andrew  soon 
came  true,  and  fiiends  were  raised  up  for 
the  orphan  in  very  unexpected  quarters. 
The  poor  are  always  kind  to  each  other, 
and  the  villagers  came  in  with  sympathy 
and  help.  The  good  old  minister  was 
taken  down  among  the  first,  and  BessT 
was  taken  up  to  the  manse,  for  the  drean* 
ness  of  the  mined  farm  was  too  much  for 
the  solitary  child ;  and  before  a  month  ^ 
was  past,  a  prospect  was  opened  fi:)r  a  ^ 
more  permanent  place  than  could  be  toxmi 
for  her  at  the  parsonage-house. 

There  was  a  great  handsome  mansion  at 
Balham  Hill,  near  London,  with  garden-' 
houses,  and  coach-house,  and  stables,  and 
enormous  iron  ^ates,  and  rows  of  ereat 
trees,  vainly  trymg  to  persuade  itseu  by 
means  of  these  rural  appearances,  that  it 
stood  in  a  great  park  m  the  county  of 
Warwick;  and  this  large  domicil,  with 
all  its  grounds,  and  shrubberies,  and  grape- 
ries, and  gardens,  was  the  residence  of 
an  overwhelmingly  rich  citizen,  who  daily 
performed  the  journey  from  these  ag^cnl« 
tural  splendors  into  a  little  dingy-looking 
lane  in  the  city,  and  busied  himself  all  day 
long  about  what  seemed,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
uninitiated,  the  paltriest  concerns.  He 
toiled  from  mom  to  night  among  bales  of 
merchandise  and  invoices  of  cargoes,  and 
sold  ship-loads  of  sugar,  or  bought  ware- 
housefuls  of  cotton;  for  nothing  came 
amiss  to  him  ;  and  every  thing  flourished' 
on  which  he  laid  his  hands.  After  many 
hours  of  these  labors,  he  stepped  into  his 
immensely-decorated  carriage  at  the  door 
of  the  dirty  counting-house,  and  was  driven 
rapidly  through  streets  and  avenues  till 
he  reached  the  suburban  elysium  at  Bal- 
ham, and  was  received  at  the  entrance- 
hall  by  his  dauc;hter  and  his  wife.  Tins 
lasted  so  long,  that  it  was  unanimously  be- 
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lieved  by  the  three  personages  just  named, 
that  it  would  last  for  ever ;  it  was  there- 
fore with  a  feeling  compounded  nearly  as 
much  of  surprise  as  of  grief  that  the  Lady 
and  her  child  perceived  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs  had  suddenly  changed — 
that  the  carriage  came  no  more  to  the 
door  at  nine  o'clock,  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don at  half-past  five  ;  that  the  dinner  was 
no  longer  on  the  table  punctually  at  six ; 
for  a  certain  tremendous  cavalcade  had 
departed  one  morning  from  the  front  door, 
with  the  principal  vehicle  profusely  orna- 
mented with  black  feathers ;  and  a  noble 
piece  of  sculpture,  emblematic  of  Hope 
and  Resignation,  rose  gradually  over  the 
humbler  graves  in  the  Ilighgate  cemetery. 
How  touching  is  the  grief  of  a  widow  left 
sole  mistress  of  a  place  like  Balham  Belvi- 
dere,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  the  four  per  cents !  It  over- 
flows in  square  hatchments  over  the  mid- 
dle window,  and  black  velvet  over  the 
seat  in  church,  and  yards  of  crape  in 
all  directions,  and  widows'- weeds  of  pre- 
ternatural size.  So  the  glories  of  the  i3el- 
videre  were  eclipsed  for  many  months  un- 
der a  cloud  of  mourning.  The  bereaved 
proprietor  devoted  herself  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  her  husband's  memory  and  the 
spoiling  of  her  daughter's  disposition.  In 
every  room  of  the  house,  the  image  of  a 
red-faced,  broad-shouldered,  flat-featured 
man  was  suspended,  who  might  have  been 
taken  for  the  fancy  figure  of  a  blacksmith 
retired  from  trade,  but  was  glorified  in 
the  eyes  of  the  widow  as  the  likeness  of 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  aristocrat- 
ic-looking of  men.  The  daughter,  aged 
eleven,  was  treated  with  the  respect  befit- 
ting the  representative  of  such  a  sire,  and 
the  heiress  of  so  much  wealth.  She  was  far 
from  beautiful ;  indeed,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  her  expectations,  she  would  have  been 
thought  positively  ugly — for  her  hair  was 
of  tlie  reddest ;  her  eyes,  though  blue  in 
color,  were  not  unanimous  in  their  choice 
of  the  objects  they  fixed  on ;  and  her  figure 
was  bad,  and  her  temper  not  of  the  best. 
But  her  mother  thought  by  dint  of  con- 
stantly talking  of  her  beauty,  that  she 
could  induce  it  at  last  to  come — so  she 
spoke  of  her  golden  locks  and  her  interest- 
ing eyes,  and  thought  her  Delia  (such  was 
the  young  lady's  name)  the  perfection  of 
the  human  race. 

•  ••••• 

*'  I've  been  thinking,"  said  the  minister 
of  Daisyside  to  his  wife,  "  of  a  nice  sifeu- 


ation  for  poor  Bessy  Miller.  There's  that 
rich  Enghsh  lady  up  at  the  Wallace  Arms, 
that  drinks  so  much  mineral  water  and  is 
so  generous  to  the  poor,  she  wants  a  Scotch 
maid,  and  doesn't  care  how  young.  Now 
Bessy's  just  a  wee  past  twelve,  but  she  has 
sense  and  discretion  enough  for  twenty- 
five,  and  I'll  awa'  up  this  very  day,  and 
see  what  can  be  done." 

"  Will  she  be  kind  to  the  wee  bairn  ?*' 
inquired  the  wife,  "  for  we  could  manage 
to  find  work  for  her  here,  and  she's  no  ex- 
pensive, and  reads  so  well,  and  is  so  mind- 
ful, she  wad  be  a  perfect  treasure,  and  we 
hae  nane  o'  our  ain,  ye  ken." 

"  She'll  be  very  kind,"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman. "Any  body  would  be  kind  to 
Bessy  Miller ;  and,  besides,  I'm  told  she 
has  just  lost  a  lass  o'  her  own,  about  the 
same  age — a  most  wonderful  creature,  by 
all  accounts,  both  for  cleverness  and  beau- 
ty, for  she  speaks  o'  little  else  to  all  the 
company  at  the  Wells — and  she'll,  may 
be,  tak'  a  kindness  to  Bessy  for  the  dead 
bairnie's  sake." 

The  minister  started  on  his  benevolent 
mission,  and  succeeded  as  he  deserved. 
The  lady  agreed  to  install  his  parishioner 
as  dressing-maid  and  reader,  and  on  the 
following  morning  the  introduction  took 
place.  When  Bessy  timidly  entered  the 
room  where  her  future  mistress  sat,  she 
had  many  sad  thoughts  of  the  time  when 
she  first  presented  herself  to  the  grand  old 
lady  in  tne  drawing-room  at  Daisy  Hope, 
She  clung  to  the  good  minister's  hand  as 
if  loth  to  lose  the  last  link  of  connection 
between  herself  and  home,  and  cast  shy 
looks  at  the  occupant  of  the  apartment — a 
large,  stout  figure,  rendered  more  striking 
from  the  exaggerated  appearance  of  woe 
with  which  it  was  encumbered ;  a  face  of 
vulgar  good  nature,  but  with  an  assump- 
tion at  the  same  time  of  vast  superioritj 
and  almost  disdain.  How  different  was  the 
first  impression  from  that  left  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stately  Mrs.  Donnington, 
with  her  gold-headed  cane,  and  her  form 
reclining  on  the  high-backed,  rich-covered, 
chair,  with  her  feet  on  the  splendid  fu^^ 
rug,  and  her  elbow  on  the  velvet  table^ 
cover.  Scarcely  did  the  lady  at  the  Wril» 
withdi-aw  herself  sufficiently  from  the  al^ 
sorption  of  her  grief  to  listen  to  the  mish 
ister's  words ;  scarcely  did  she  take  her 
handkerchief  long  enough  from  her  coun- 
tenance to  look  at  the  trembling  little  ap 
plicant  for  her  favor ;  but  when  she  did 
so,  when  at  last  she  mastered  her  emotions 
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BufScicntly  to  look  at  the  shrinking  figure, 
something — a  stray  expression  of  face — a 
Clint  resemblance  in  the  color  of  the  hair 
— an  indefinable  sentiment  that  struck 
upon  some  chord  of  recollection — ^made 
her  suddenly  rise  from  her  chair,  and  ad- 
vance a  step  or  two  towards  the  pair, 
"  The  likeness,"  she  said — "  I  never  saw 
such  a  resemblance — she  is  my  darling 
Delia  over  again ;"  and  then  losing  the 
expression  of  dignity  and  rank  altogether, 
she  flung  her  arms  round  the  astonished 
Bessy's  neck,  and  kissed  her  a  thousand 
times. 

"The  woman  is  a  Christian  woman," 
said  the  minister  to  his  wife  on  his  return, 
*'  in  spite  of  her  disregard  of  the  proper 
position  of  the  letter  A,  which  seems  a  sore 
stumbling-block  to  the  English  nation,  and 
she'll  be  a  perfect  mother  to  Bessy  Miller, 
for  a'  her  ignorance  of  grammar  and  cock- 
ney ways  of  going  on.  Riches  is  a  snare 
to  the  slenderly  educated,  and  she  puts  a 
little  too  much  trust  in  corruptible  trea- 
sure ;  but  Bessy  will  be  very  comfortable, 
and  has  promised  to  write  and  tell  us  how 
die  is  treated." 

Daisy  Hope  fell  into  ruins  faster  and 
faster.  It  ceased  to  be  occupied  by  any 
one.  The  proprietor  did  not  like  the  ex- 
pense of  tating  it  down,  and  very  wisely 
thought  a  few  years  would  save  him  the 
trouble.  The  little  road  leading  up  to  the 
front  door  was  overgrown  with  nettles ; 
the  stable-roof  began  to  fall  in  ;  the  win- 
dows were  broken  by  playful  boys,  or 
blown  in  by  tempestuous  weather ;  and 
year  after  year  the  grand  catastrophe  of  a 
total  tumble  into  heaps  of  stone  and  lime 
di-ew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  possibili- 
ty of  repair  became  more  and  more  prob- 
lematical. But  when  thin^rg  are  at  the 
worst  they  will  mend.  When  eight  or 
nine  years  had  done  their  utmost  to  de- 
stroy all  resemblance  in  the  old  mansion 
to  a  habitable  dwelling ;  when  people  be- 
gan to  forget  all  about  its  having  been 
lived  in  ;  when  the  minister  had  long  been 
dead,  and  the  Wallace  Arms  had  risen 
into  high  reputation,  symptoms  of  repara- 
tion were  visible.  Men  with  mysterious 
implements  began  measuring  the  ground, 
and  trying  the  strength  of  the  old  walls  ; 
and  it  was  currently  reported  that  a  great 
English  nobleman  had  bought  the  original 
estate  and  was  going  to  build  a  mansion, 
at  least  the  size  of  Windsor  Castle.  But 
the  building,  as  it  proceeded,  gave  no  token 
of  being  designed  on  so  gigantic  a  scale. 


The  intention  seemed  to  be  to  renew  the 
old  manor-house  as  closely  as  possible,  and 
not  a  bow-window  was  omitted,  nor  a  jut- 
ting wall,  nor  pepper-pot  towers  at  every 
comer ;  so  it  began  to  look  like  a  dwelling 
of  the  sixteenth  century  suddenly  trans- 
planted into  the  present  time,  but  combin* 
mg  in  its  interior  arrangements  the  con- 
veniences of  modem  life  with  the  strength 
and  solidity  of  the  past.  And  the  view 
from  the  upper  rooms  was  unequalled  in 
all  the  land!  The  winding  Forth,  the 
castellated  rock,  the  glowing  hills  to  the 
north,  the  rich  valley  to  the  eastward,  and 
the  hills  all  round,  which  assumed  every 
day  a  more  cultivated  and  civilized  look. 
There  was  not  in  all  Scotland  a  finer  do- 
main or  a  more  comfortable  dwelling  than 
Daisy  Hope. 

One  day  in  January  last  year  there  was 
a  crowd  in  the  inner  dock  at  Southampton^ 
to  see  the  invalids  from  the  Crimea 
brought  to  shore.  Some  were  carried  out 
looking  so  pale  and  worn  that  the  specta- 
tors drew  involuntarily  back  as  if  in  rev- 
erence of  approaching  death ;  some  of  the 
more  slightly  wounded  were  received  with 
a  suppressed  cheer.  Tlie  Alma  and 
Inkermann  were  still  fresh  in  people^s 
hearts ;  and  indignation  at  oflicial  neglect 
boiled  over  into  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
sufferers.  The  ship  had  been  long  expect- 
ed ;  the  passengers'  names  had  been  sent 
on  by  telegraph,  and  parents  and  sisters 
and  brothers  nad  assembled  from  all  quar- 
ters to  welcome  their  friends  home. 

A  sad  and  touching,  yet  an  elevating 
sight,  to  see  the  heroic  reception  afforded 
by  English  mothers  to  their  wounded 
sons !  If  sorrow  was  there,  it  was  chas- 
tened and  ennobled  by  pride  in  the 
achievement  that  had  brought  the  wound. 
Carriages  were  in  waiting  to  convey  the 
sufferers  to  their  lodgings  or  hotels.  Em- 
braces were  given  and  received  without  a 
word  being  said ;  and  holding  by  the  bro- 
ther's feverish  hand,  and  walking  close  be- 
side the  litter  on  which  he  was  carried, 
walked  sisters  many  a  one,  who  were  afraid 
to  ask  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  but  were 
busy  laying  plans  for  their  brother*s  so- 
lace if  he  should  turn  out  to  be  lame  for 
life.  All  had  nearly  gone.  Carriages  and 
litters  had  moved  out  of  the  dock,  and  yet 
an  old  lady  kept  steadily  at  the  end  of  the 
landing-board,  attended  by  a  younger,  who 
was  dressed  in  the  plain  apparel  com- 
monly adopted  by  the  ladies  wno  devoted 
themselves  at  that  time  to  the  duties  of 
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the  hospital ;  and  both  kept  their  eyes  in- 
tent on  the  cabin  stairs  from  which  the 
passengers  emerged  on  the  deck.  At  last 
there  came  up  slowly  and  with  pain  a 
young  man  in  undress  uniform,  who  sup- 
ported himself  on  a  crutch,  and  had  his 
left  arm  in  a  sling.  The  young  lady 
touched  the  arm  of  the  senior,  and  drew 
her  veil  over  her  fiice.  The  officer  looked 
round,  but  no  preparation  had  been  made 
for  his  conveyance.  No  mother  was  in 
waiting  vnth  easy-hung  coach.  "Get  a 
cab  there  for  Major  Donnington  !"  cried  a 
rough  voice  from  the  paddle-box ;  but  the 
old  lady  stepped  forward,  and  said  to  the 
almost  faintmg  soldier :  "  'Deed,  Major 
Donnington,  ye'll  hae  nae  cab,  and  gang 
to  nae  hotel.  Ye'll  just  come  to  our  branch 
o'  the  Crimean  hospital,  and  ye'll  no  want 
for  nurses  or  ony  care  that  a  mother  can 
gie  ye." 

The  wounded  man  considered  that  this 
was  a  piece  of  careful  sympathy  from  an 
active  and  paternal  administration,  and 
submitted  to  his  fate  with  resignation. 
Accordingly  he  was  installed  in  a  carriage 
standing  near  the  gate,  and  driven  off — 
and  off  through  streets,  and  out  among 
trees,  till  he  entered  a  moderate-sized  ave- 
nue and  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  a  pretty- 
looking  villa  about  two  miles  from  the 
town  upon  the  shore  of  Southampton 
Water.  There  he  was  soon  shown  into 
his  apartment  by  the  ladies,  who  had  fol- 
lowed in  another  conveyance;  and  as 
medical  assistance  was  kept  in  waiting,  the 
extent  of  his  wounds  was  ascertained  and 
a  speedy  recovery  promised.  A  bayonet- 
stab  in  the  lefl  shoulder,  and  a  bullet  in 
the  knee,  were  the  memorials  he  carried 
away  of  the  "  Soldier  s  Victory."  But  a 
grateful  country  was  ready  to  pour  balm 
in  his  wounds.  Wasn't  he  in  a  charming 
hospital,  with  a  beautiful  view  from  the 
window,  the  nicest,  cleanest  curtains  for 
his  bed,  the  best  doctor  in  the  county  of 
Hans  to  attend  to  his  recovery,  and  nurses 
so  kind,  so  obliging,  so  sweet-toned  and 
tender-handed,  that  it  was  a  positive  grat- 
ification to  be  ill !  His  servant  arrived  a 
short  time  after  him  with  his  luggage;  his 
things  were  put  away  in  convenient  draw- 
ers ;  book-shelves  in  the  neighboring  cham- 
ber, to  which  he  was  to  be  removed  when 
well  enough  to  sit  up,  were  filled  with 

Eleasant  volumes ;  and  in  a  room  beyond, 
e   occasionally,  in   the    absence  of  the 
younger    nurse,  heard    a    clear,   beauti- 


ful voice,  accompanied  by  a  piano.  But 
in  spite  of  all  this  care  of  a  watchful  gov- 
ernment, the  young  man  felt  depressed  at 
the  thought  that  he  was  causing  so  much 
trouble  to  two  amiable  ladies  upon  whom, 
individually,  he  had  no  claim.  He  was 
anxious  to  make  all  manner  of  inquiries, 
and  was  profuse  in  his  acknowledgment 
for  all  their  care.  And  at  first,  notwith- 
standing the  doctor's  prognostic,  their 
care  seemed  of  no  avail.  A  fever  super- 
vened, during  which  &ncy  played  its  usual 
tricks,  and  arrayed  itself  in  tne  lost  robes 
of  memory  ;  and  in  his  wanderings  th^re 
was  a  curious  mixture  of  Indian  recollec- 
tions and  the  scenes  he  had  had  in  Scot- 
land with  his  mother.  When  he  had  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  be  read  to,  the 
younger  attendant  sat  at  the  side  of  his 
bed,  and  it  seemed  something  like  a  con- 
tinuance of  his  feverish  aberration  when 
her  gentle  words  fell  upon  his  ear,  for  the 
volumes  she  chose,  were  Orme's  History 
of  Hindostan,  and  the  Life  of  Warren 
Hastings,  and  the  story  of  the  Black  Hole. 

"  Mrs.  M' Vicar,"  said  the  soldier,  afler 
one  of  these  readings,  "  will  you  answer 
me  a  question  or  two  ?  And  first,  do  you 
thmk  I  am  perfectly  recovered  from  deU- 
rium  ?" 

"  Ye'll  maybe  be  the  best  judge  o'  that, 
yersel,"  was  the  cautious  answer  of  the 
elder  nurse. 

The  young  man  paused  and  seemed  en- 
gaged in  a  minute  inspection  of  the  state 
of  nis  own  brain.  "Who  is  the  young 
lady  who  hovers  over  my  bed,  and  reads 
in  such  musical  accents,  that  I  sometimes 
even  now  doubt  whether  she  isn't  alto- 
gether an  angel  ?" 

"  Her  name  is  Miss  Preedy — an  English 
sister  of  charity,  and  I'm  a  mither  of  the 
same." 

"  And  does  she  always  wear  a  veil  over 
the  upper  part  of  her  face  ?" 

"Oh,  no." 

"She  doesn't  squint,  does  she?"  in- 
quired the  Major,  as  a  horrible  suspicion 
crossed  his  mind  that  this  might  be  the 
reason  of  the  concealment  of  brow  and 
eyes. 

"  I  daursay,  ye'll  see  and  judge  for  yer- 
sel in  that  too,"  replied  Mrs.  M' Vicar; 
"but  I  suppose  you'll  soon  be  thinking 
of  leaving  the  hospital.  You  most  be 
anxious  to  get  home." 

The  officer  sighed  sadly.  "The  fact 
is,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  home — ^I  lost  my 
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mother  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  and  have 
been  in  India  ever  since  till  we  were  sent 
out  to  the  Crimea.  I  have  no  home."  It 
seemed  so  melancholv  a  confession  that 
they  were  both  silent  for  a  time.  "  But  I 
hope  to  get  well  again  soon,"  he  added, 
**  and  go  out  to  join  my  re^ment.  What 
does  the  doctor  say  now  ?" 

The  doctor's  report  was  hopeful.  In  a 
week  he  sat  up,  in  a  fortnight  he  entered 
the  little  apartment  next  his  bedroom,  and 
in  three  weeks  he  was  invited  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. It  was  gratitude,  probably, 
that  made  him  think  Miss  Preedy  so  won- 
derfully beautiful.  Light  hair  and  dark 
blue  eyes,  a  clear  complexion,  and  the  fin- 
est carved  features  with  the  sweetest  smil- 
ing mouth,  were  enough  to  justify  his  ad- 
miration; but  when  he  united  to  this 
amount  of  loveliness  all  her  kindness,  the 
care  she  had  bestowed  on  his  comforts, 
the  hours  she  had  devoted  in  the  half-dark- 
ened room  to  his  amusement,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  his  feelings  of  gratitude  took 
a  far  warmer  shape,  and,  in  short,  that  he 
was  in  love;  madly,  desperately.  Yes, 
desperately — ^for  how  would  it  look  in  the 
announcement,  that  a  wounded  officer  had 
married  the  hospital  attendant?  and  would 
a  real  sister  of  charity  descend  from  the 
poetic  dignity  of  her  great  and  generous 
work  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  a  patient  ? 
Besides,  there  are  always  plenty  of  other 
reasons  in  the  mind  of  a  man  with  nothing 
but  his  commission ;  for  how  could  he  cx- 

Eose  so  delicate^  so  refined,  so  lady-like  a 
eing  to  the  discomforts  of  his  narrow 
means  ?  How  wisely  people  resolve,  when 
the  object  of  their  admiration  is  at  a  little 
distance,  say  a  mile  or  two,  or  in  the  neigh- 
boring parish,  or  in  another  street — or 
even,  as  in  this  case,  in  a  different  room ! 
But  when  he  saw  Miss  Preedy,  when  he 
heard  her  speak,  there  was  no  farther  use 
of  argument.  He  determined  to  plead  his 
cause  with  the  utmost  ardor,  and  with 
that  view  addressed  Mrs.  M' Vicar  when 
he  had  an  opportunity. 

"My  dear  friend,"  he  said,  "I  have 
something  very  important  to  say  to  you. 
Was  Miss  Preedy  ever  in  Bengal  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  I  can't  ima^ne  where  I  can  have 
seen  her,  or  some  person  so  amazingly  like 
her,  that  I  am  quite  confused  when  1  look 
at  her,  and  listen  to  her  voice.  Of  course 
she  wiis  never  at  Balaclava  ?'* 

"  No." 


"  Has  she  &ther  and  mother  alive  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  she  has  a  living  relation 
in  all  the  world." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  Nor  I.  We  are 
quite  unencumbered  in  that  respect.  Ah  I 
Mrs.  M' Vicar,  I  wish  I  were  as  rich  as 
Croesus,  whoever  that  fortunate  gentleman 
may  have  been  ;  but  the  truth  is  I  am  one 
of  the  most  ostentatious  persons  in  the 
Queen's  dominions,  and  wear  all  the  gold 
I  possess  upon  my  shoulders  in  the  shape 
of  epaulettes ;  but  if  a  true  heart — ^if  a  de- 
voted love  —  if  yeai*s  of — .  She's  very 
poor,  I  hope,"  he  said,  suddenly  interrupt- 
ing himself  afraid  that  his  intentions 
might  be  misunderstood. 

"  Her  faither  was  the  last  partner  of  the 
great  house  in  London  of  Blogg  and 
Preedy.  You've  maybe  heard  of  it,  in  the 
sugar  line,  and  she  was  heiress  to  a'  the 
wealth  o'  the  firm." 

Major  Donnington  looked  and  felt  as  if 
another  bayonet  was  entering  Ins  shoulder, 
another  bullet  lodging  in  his  knee.  Ho 
did  not  answer  for  a  long  time.  At  last 
he  said,  "  Only  one  favor,  my  ezcelleDt 
friend ;  keep  this  a  secret.  It  was  a  de- 
lusion— ^it  snail  not  last.  Take  my  thanks 
for  all  you  have  done ;  tell  her  how  deep- 
ly grateful  I  am :  I  will  leave  this  hospital 
to-day." 

"  This  is  Miss  Preedy's  villa,  and  a  bon- 
ny little  mansion  it  is ;  but  its  nae  hospital, 
unless  for  yoursel'  that  has  no  home  to 
go  to." 

The  young  man  was  overwhelmed  more 
and  more. 

"  Ye'U  say  farewell  to  her  ere  ye  gang  ?" 
inouired  Mrs.  M' Vicar. 

The  interview  took  place ;  and  some 
curious  things  occurred  preparatory  to  it 
which  puzzled  Major  Donnington  almost 
as  much  as  the  discovery  of  Miss  Preedy's 
wealth.  In  the  first  place,  as  his  knee 
continued  a  little  stifi,  ho  found  a  cane 
placed  beside  his  chair  to  assist  his  walk 
to  the  drawing-room.  He  looked  at  the 
stick.  It  was  a  lon^  gold-headed  staf^  of 
a  very  peculiar  wood,  and  on  the  top  was 
an  inscription.  It  was  a  name:  "Eliza- 
beth Donnington."  He  passed  his  hand 
rapidly  across  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  the 
words,  and  continued  his  course.  When 
he  entered  the  drawing-room  Miss  Preedy 
was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  with  the  hsLok 
to  him.  She  wore  a  shawl — a  rich-pat- 
terned, gorgeous-colored,  taste&l-border- 
ed  Indiim  ^awl.    She  wore  a  black  silk 
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gown,  with  a  particular  stripe  in  the  wa- 
tering, which  riveted  his  eyes.  He  ad- 
vanced slowly  towards  the  sitting  figure, 
and  saw  her  hand  negligently  spread  on 
the  arm  of  the  chair.  He  looked  at  her 
hand — small,  white,  beautiful — and  on  her 
finger  discovered  a  ring ;  it  was  an  ame- 
thyst, surrounded  with  small  pearls.  There 
could  be  no  mistake ;  the  young  man  knelt 
and  took  her  hand ;  it  wasn't  drawn  away. 
He  kissed  the  ring.  Had  he  not  a  right 
to  do  so  ?  It  had  been  his  mother's,  and 
was  once  his  oi^ti  ! 

And  all  that  blessed  month  of  April  the 
Spring  sun  had  been  shiniuj^  on  the  steep 
roofs  and  proud  turrets  of  Daisy  Hope. 
Paxton  haa  sent  down  a  man  to  lay  out  a 
grand  old  Scottish  garden,  with  brqad 
grass  walks,  and  a  stone  sun-dial  in  the 
middle — and  the  place  was  now  almost 
perfect — and  when  furniture  began  to  ar- 
rive, the  lucubrations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bank  Row  took  higher  flights  than  ever. 
Then  came  wagon -loads  from  Stirling. 
There  was  a  rosewood  table  for  the  draw- 
ing-room, with  a  noble  velvet  cover  to  it, 
on  which  was  embroidered  in  gold  thread, 
an  impossible  griffin ;  there  was  a  fur  rug 
for  the  hearth ;  and  some  chairs  with  the 
same  heraldic  blazonry  as  the  table-cloth : 
and  speculations  were  rife  as  to  when  the 


new  proprietors  would  come  down  to  take 
possession. 

One  day  in  July  the  landlady,  of  the 
Wallace  Arms  ushered  into  the  bar,  where 
I  was  sitting  at  lunch,  and  said,  ^^  Oh,  Mr« 
Jooktileg,  it's  a'  come  out !  Thev're  up 
stairs  in  the  best  saloon — the  three  o^ 
them!  And  wha  d'ye  think  they  are? 
There's  Bessy  Miller,  who  took  the  name 
of  Preedy  after  the  half-dementit  haveril 
that  adopted  her,  because  she  was  so  like 
her  docther ;  and  there's  Mrs.  M' Vicar, 
the  widow  o'  the  gude  auld  minister  that 
recommended  her  to  the  place ;  she's  had 
her  for  govemante  and  companion  ever 
since  Mrs.  Preedy  died;  and  the  gen- 
tleman is  Walter  Donnington,  the  son  b* 
the  grand  auld  leddy  that  was  Andrew 
Miller's  lodger ;  and  he's  married  to  Bessy 
Miller — ^ana  oh!  man,  what  a  bonny 
cretur  she  is !  and  they're  a'  going  to  live 
at  Daisy  Hope — ^Mrs.  M' Vicar  told  me  so 
hersel — she  could  keep  the  secret  no  long- 
er ;  and  the  estate's  a'  bought  back ;  and 
look,  there  they  go !  what  a  handsome 
couple ! — a  wee  cripple,  maybe,  the  man, 
but  tall  and  strong  I — and  wneesht !  that's 
Bessy  Miller — ^they're  just  walking  down 
to  the  Hope  to  see  if  the  furniture's  all 
right,  and  they'll  take  possession  at  the 
end  of  the  week," 
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In  a  former  number  we  took  occasion 
to  point  out  some  of  the  evils  which  beset, 
and  the  blemishes  which  disfigure,  the 
l)opular  literature  of  our  day.  Our  illus- 
trations were  then  drawTi  n*om  the  writ- 
ings of  a  critic  of  no  mean  pretensions. 
The  reader's  attention  was  directed  chief- 
ly to  faults  of  exaggeration  and  bombast, 
more  flagrant  in  the  instances  adduced, 
because  occurring  in  the  didactic  pages  of 
a  Uterary  censor.    We  purpose  showing 

♦  The  Works  of  Samuel  Warren,  D.C.JL,  F.B.S, 
In  Fiyo  Volumes.    Blackwood.    1854-56. 


that  the  same  &ults,  though  in  a  modified 
form,  and  others  more  or  leynearly  alliecL 
obtain  in  different  walks./of  popular  aih 
thorship,  and  tend  in  no  small  measure  to 
induce  a  similar  corruption  of  the  publio 
taste. 

The  author  whose  olaims  we  purpose 
to  examine  now,  is  not  open  to  the  sama 
unmitigated  censure.  Less  arrogant  in 
his  pretensions,  he  is  natundlyless  ridicu- 
lous in  his  shortcomings.  Though  not 
remarkable  for  modesty,  as  his  prefitoef 
abundantly  testify,  he  nas  not  ventured 
to  corroborate  his  seUkx)inplacency  by  in- 
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dulging  a  public  scorn  for  his  contempo- 
raries, nor  sought  to  add  one  cubit  to  his 
own  stature  by  trampling  on  the  deserts 
of  superior  men.  He  has  contributed 
Bomething  to  the  amusement  of  his 
generation ;  produced,  at  least,  one  origi- 
nal and  able  work ;  and  written  always, 
if  not  in  a  manner  most  calculated  for  im- 
provement and  refinement,  yet  apparently 
with  the  sincere  intention  of  doing  cood. 
Morality  and  social  order  are  anuably  re- 
flected in  his  pages ;  and  if  our  author 
has  lacked  the  skill  to  invest  religion  with 
the  highest  grace  and  loveliness,  he  has  at 
least  succeeded  in  making  vice  hideous  in 
some  of  its  lower  forms.  These  are  so 
many  claims  upon  our  respect  and  cour- 
tesy; they  might,  under  some  circum- 
stances, avail  to  hide  a  multitude  of  favdis ; 
and  if  the  writings  of  this  gentleman  had 
been  left,  as  fugitive  pieces,  to  serve  the 
author's  day  and  generation,  we  should 
never  have  challenged  the  grounds  of 
their  popularity  and  success.  But  the 
case  is  far  different  when  these  writings 
come  before  us  in  their  present  shape,  as 
the  "  Works"  of  Dr.  Samuel  Warren,  and 
claim  a  permanent  and  honorable  place  in 
English  literature.  We  know  how  sel- 
dom have  the  great  authors  of  any  age 
obtained  this  distinction  in  their  lifetime. 
The  greatest  of  all  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  forming  a  museum  of  his  old 
clothes  as  a  collection  of  his  old  plays. 
He  laid  out  his  many  talents  with  unspar- 
ing hand  ;  and  it  seems  never  to  have  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  the  vested  products 
of  his  industry  and  genius  woula  realize 
a  revenue  of  interest  for  all  time.  Milton 
died  in  good  old  age ;  but  though  he  had 
labored  not  lightly  for  the  improvement 
of  his  countrymen,  and  cherished  a  hope 
that  "  the  world  would  not  willingly  let 
die  "  the  happiest  offspring  of  his  muse, 
he  camQ  to  no  understanding  with  his 
publishers  about  a  handsome  and  uniform 
edition  of  his  "  Works."  So,  too,  with 
Samuel  Johnson:  he  spent  his  industry 
far  otherwise  than  in  hunting  his  old  pre- 
faces and  pamphlets  through  the  litera- 
ture of  half  a  century ;  his  age  was  em- 
ployed in  learning  new  languages,  and 
making  fresh  incursions  into  the  bound- 
less empire  of  truth.  Oliver  Goldsmith 
saw  no  uniform  collection :  his  "  orient 
pearls,"  not  even  "at  random  strung," 
were  lefti  to  bo  -gathered  up  by  future 
editors ;  and  pious  hands  have  done  it 
with  studious  care,  and  formed  of  them  a 


matchless  coronet.  Charles  Lamb  smiled 
at  the  innocent  deceit  which  dignified  hii 
exquisite  but  slender  pastimes  by  the 
name  of  "Works."  Since  his  day  the 
practice  has  become  neither  harmless  nor 
mfrequent,  but  one  of  the  most  objection- 
able arts  of  puffery.  In  this  and  some 
other  respects  our  present  era  differs 
widely  from  the  Elizabethan  age  of  let- 
ters. The  spirit  of  trade  has  supplied  a 
factitious  stimulus  for  the  productions  of 
the  muse,  and  competition  and  adultera- 
tion are  its  appropriate  effects.  As  a 
body,  our  authors  are  no  longer  prompted 
by  unusual  gifts  or  guided  by  the  loftiest 
principles;  but  vanity  supplies  the  place 
of  inspiration,  and  sordid  motives  arc  in 
the  stead  of  high  ambition.  Hence  the 
endless  compilations  of  history  and  science 
in  which  (with  many  admirable  excep- 
tions) truth  is  let  down  and  dUuted  more 
and  more;  hence  the  continual  sacrifice 
of  chaste  and  thoughtful  composition  to 
hasty  patch-work  and  all  the  meretricious 
arts  of  rhetoric;  and  hence,  above  all, 
the  loud  assertions  of  puffery  and  preten- 
sion, which  seek  to  reverse  the  grades  of 
literary  merit,  and  make  the  popular  car 
and  understanding  fistmiliar  only  with 
authors  of  the  most  equivocal  desert. 

The  remarks  into  which  we  have  been 
led  are,  of  course,  of  general  application 
only,  and  admit  of  limitation  and  excep- 
tion. It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  the 
advanced  condition  of  literary  arrange- 
ments may  make  that  to  be  merely  cus- 
tomary which  would  formerly  have  indi- 
cated a  personal  presumption.  The  whole 
matter  may  be  vei^  briefly  stated.  An 
author  evinces  no  want  of  proper  modes- 
ty by  consenting  to  the  superintendence 
of  his  own  collected  'writings ;  only  such 
consent  must  always  be  understood  as 
claiming  for  him  a  certain  definite  posi- 
tion in  the  stated  literature  of  his  country ; 
and  before  such  claim  be  finally  admitted 
it  is  a  duty  to  scrutinize  its  grounds  with 
equal  fidelity  and  care.  Of  course  we 
cannot  entertain  the  mercenary  plea  of 
sale  and  demand,  since  that  is  quite  beside 
the  literary  question. 

T/ie  Diary  of  a  late  Physician  stands 
first  in  the  order  of  Dr.  Warren*s  writ- 
ings, in  respect  both  of  time  and  arrange- 
ment. It  originally  appeared,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  in  the  colunms  of 
Blackwood* s  Mayazine;  and  the  popu- 
larity which  it  then  obtained  was  after- 
wards extended  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  sep- 
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arate  publication.  We  arc  indebted  to 
the  author  for  some  details  of  its  success 
in  the  United  States,  of  its  translation  into 
numerous  continental  languages,  and  of 
the  personal  approbation  expressed  of  it 
in  many  ways.  We  presume  that  the 
adoption  of  the  work  mto  the  literature 
of  Bohemia  is  its  latest  triumph  of  the 
kind,  since  none  more  recent  is  known 
even  to  the  active  intelligence  of  the  au- 
thor. This  extensive  popularity  is,  no 
doubt,  very  edifying  to  Dr.  Warren  him- 
self, who,  probably,  may  be  disposed  to 
rate  it  also  as  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the 
times  we  live  in ;  but,  before  we  congrat- 
ulate the  public  on  that  score,  we  must 
take  leave  to  look  into  the  book  itself. 

The  author  of  the  Diary  is  at  pains  to 
assure  us  that  he  has  written  it  with  the 
views  of  a  moralist,  rather  than  those  of 
a  novelist.  If  there  is  no  affectation  in  this 
statement,  there  is,  at  'least,  a  great  mis- 
take implied.  The  critic  knows  not  how 
to  deal  with  a  work  of  this  description, 
consisting  entirely  of  fictitious  narratives, 
but  by  a  reference  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  that  form  of  composition.  We 
cannot  judge  an  author  by  his  good  in- 
tentions only,  even  when  those  intentions 
occasionally  manifest  themselves  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  preface.  We  may  admit 
the  evident  design  of  inculcating  salutary 
and  impressive  truths,  and  yet  be  obliged 
to  question  the  virtue  and  success  of  the 
means  employed  to  that  effect ;  and  this 
is  our  position  in  the  present  case.  Dr. 
(then  Mr.)  Warren  has  set  before  the 
reader  a  series  of  vivid  pictures,  repre- 
senting a  variety  of  characters  in  circum- 
stances of  strong  trial — chiefly  of  reverses, 
and  disease,  and  death :  and  this  he  has 
done  with  the  object  of  shelving  how  fiir 
the  life-practices  and  principles  of  the  suf- 
ferer can  avail  to  support  nim  under  the 
afflicting  stroke.  We  find  no  feult  with 
this  design,  which  is  certainly  noble  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  and  perhaps  legiti- 
mate in  art ;  but  it  is  full  of  unusual  difll- 
culties,  and  those  difficulties  are  too  many 
and  too  great  for  Dr.  Warren.  His  know- 
ledge of  human  character  is  too  limited, 
his  feeling  of  reverence  wanting  both  in 
depth  and  refinement.  His  rebgious  no- 
tions are  not  by  any  means  too  well  de- 
fined; yet  his  charity  wants  both  the 
breadth  and  delicacy  demanded  for  the 
treatment  of  such  momentous  themes. 
Were  his  views  all  that  we  could  wish — 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  seriously  at 


fault — the  style  and  substance  of  his  nar- 
ratives would  disqualify  him  for  the  oner- 
ous task.  His  tendency  to  exaggeration 
appears  to  be  irresistible;  his  proneness 
to  substitute  physical  horrors  for  the 
sources  of  mental  and  profound  emotion 
is  painfully  extreme.  BLe  may  frequently 
succeed  in  shocking  the  reader's  nerves, 
but  how  rarely  does  he  touch  the  reader's 
heart !  It  is  no  doubtful  sign  of  weak- 
ness in  our  author,  that  he  is  continually 
reporting  in  strong  language  the  effect 
which  the  scenes  he  is  describing  produce 
on  the  by-standers.  The  sister  falls  into 
hysterics,  the  nurse  is  rendered  helpless, 
the  doctor  himself  is  lachrymose — ^but  the 
reader,  how  is  he?  Might  he  not  bo 
trusted  to  guess  this  state  of  things  from 
his  own  emotion  ?  How  many  dashes  and 
apostrophes  would  thus  be  saved. 

We  do  not  deny,  however,  that  a  cer- 
tain rude  excitement  may  attend  the  pe- 
rusal of  this  Diary.  It  is  only  upon  that 
supposition  that  we  can  account  for  the 
large  measure  of  success  which  has  fol- 
lowed its  publication  in  this  and  other 
countries.  But  we  submit  that  the  stinsr 
ulus  afforded  by  works  of  this  description 
is  gross  and  hurtful  in  its  nature,  and 
tends  to  obliterate  the  finer  tracery  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  mind — to  neu- 
tralize the  exquisite  but  inappreciable  re- 
sults of  sensibility  and  knowledge. 

It  is  a  rather  popular  opinion — though 
only  excusable  in  a  very  young  lady — 
that  a  book  which  forces  the  reader's 
tears  is  of  the  highest  and  rarest  order  of 
merit.  This  seems  to  us  a  most  unworthy 
test,  and  would  be  fatal  to  the  claims  of 
some  of  the  noblest  productions  of  geniasL 
How  many  a  coarse  and  clumsy  melo-dra- 
matist  might,  on  this  principle,  take  the 
crown  from  Shakspeare!  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  if  the  tears  be  otherwise  than 
grateftd — if  the  jgrief  have  more  of  pain 
than  pleasure  in  it — ^there  is  a  fault  some- 
where in  the  poet's  art.  Less  poignant 
than  the  sting  of  real  woe,  the  grief  en- 
gendered by  fictitious  story  is  overlaid  in 
its  own  honeyed  balm.  A  churl  may  rudely 
jar  the  finest  chord ;  but  the  skilled  and 
sensitive  musician  touches  with  symp*- 
thetic  gentleness,  and  wakes  only  the  lux- 
urious and  refining  part  of  sorrow.  Poetio 
grief  is  an  ideal  sentiment,  while  personal 
feeling  derives  its  strength  from  the  ne- 
cessary egotism  of  our  nature ;  and  so  po- 
etic sympathy  is  not  (as  sometimes  said) 
a  more,  but  a  lesa^  selfish  sentiment,  and 
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indicates  tlic  natural  brotherhood  of  all 
mankind. 

So  also  in  regard  to  emotions  of  the 
Bterner  sort.  Tiic  sentiment  of  tragic  ter- 
ror is  as  little  understood  by  some  of  our 
popular  writers  as  that  of  tragic  pity. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  elevate 
or  refine  the  soul,  except  in  proportion  to 
its  own  purity  and  depth.  The  degree  in 
which  our  more  external  being  is  excited 
is  of  far  less  moment.  To  make  the  flesh 
creep  and  the  roots  of  the  hair  strike  cold, 
is  not  by  any  means  the  legitimate  effect 
of  art.  A  picture  of  some  miserable  ob- 
ject, racked  by  ])hysical  anguish,  or  writh- 
mg  under  the  influence  of  some  inexplica- 
ble remorse,  is  veiy  easily  produced  by 
the  aid  of  the  coarsest  brush  and  the  strong- 
est colors ;  but  when  done,  what  is  it  bet- 
ter than  worthless  and  revolting?  The 
horrible  details  of  disease  and  famine  make 
us  not  only  to  shudder  and  to  sicken,  but 
also  to  turn  away  ;  but  pure  and  genuine 
art  is  pleasurable  and  attractive,  and, 
while  it  makes  us  stand  in  awe  of  those 
eternal  laws  which  cannot  be  derpised 
with  impunity,  fascinates  our  attention 
by  the  charms  of  truth,  proportion,  and 
harmony,  till,  in  the  severest  features  of 
essential  or  poetic  justice,  we  recognize, 
with  secret  but  profound  delight,  the 
transcendent  character  of  moral  beauty. 
To  aid  in  producing  this  paramount  im- 
pres.sion,  of  course  a  number  of  subordi- 
nate details  is  required  ;  and  here  the  art- 
ist's skill  is  principally  tried  ;  for  these  de- 
tails are  not  of  the  nature  of  mere  acces- 
sories ;  they  arc  parts  of  the  whole,  and 
moans  to  one  great  end ;  and  while  they 
may  serve  to  amuse  the  mind  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  love  of  imitation,  and  gratify  it 
through  the  medium  of  association  of 
ideas,  they  must  never  be  suffered  to  at- 
tract a  separate  regard,  depending  always 
for  their  chief  effect  upon  the  ideas  of 
order  and  proportion  wiiich  they  contri- 
bute to  express,  or,  more  strictly,  for 
which  they  severally  stand. 

Now  it  is  mainly  m  the  choice  and  use 
of  these  subsidiary  means — subsidiary,  yet 
essential  —  that  Dr.  Warren  fails,  and 
more  especially  in  the  popular  work  be- 
fore us.  The  moral  which  he  proposes 
to  convey  is  eminently  great ;  and  from 
the  hands  of  taste  and  genius  the  same  de- 
sign would  issue  in  the  most  powerful  in- 
strument of  good,  as  well  as  the  purest 
medium  of  intellectual  pleasure.  When 
Art  shall  thus  be  made  the  handmaid  of 


Religion,  a  new  era  of  literature  will  dawn 
upon  the  world.  But  the  time  is  not  yet. 
It  is  not  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  author 
of  "  The  Diary  of  a  late  Physician."  He 
is  deficient  in  delicacy,  deptn,  and  tender- 
ness; his  knowledge  of  character  is  too 
hmited  ;  he  has  no  mastery  of  the  detail, 
no  adecmate  conception  of  the  scope  of 
truth.  In  downright  homily  or  disquisi- 
tion he  might  have  some  success ;  indeed, 
he  could  not  so  far  lose  his  way ;  but  in 
the  department  of  moral  art,  a  brief,  alle- 
gory of  Addison  will  ever  outweigh  the 
merits  of  all  his  most  notorious  produc- 
tions. To  give  the  reason  of  this  failure 
in  one  word — ^he  has  no  skill  to  reach  the 
heart  through  the  inmgination ;  and  a 
lame  story  will  never  furnish  a  perfect  les- 
son. The  pathos  of  a  genuine  artist  would 
suffer  by  the  variation  of  a  monotone,  by 
the  deflection  of  a  single  linens-breadth; 
what  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  nicer 
shades  and  delicate  effects  of  fiction  are 
lost  in  the  repeated  daubs,  and  ovcrpow* 
ered  by  the  noisy  outcries,  of  this  Diarist? 
A  certain  coarse  reality,  a  merely  super- 
ficial truth  at  best,  is  characteristic  of  his 
vivid  pictures  ;  and  the  reader  derives  no 
more  pleasure  from  the  scene  than  from  a 
country  wax-work  exhibition,  representing 
the  murder  of  Maria  Martin,  or  the  figure 
of  Mrs.  Manning  as  she  appeared  at  the 
bar.  The  vulgar  eye  is  perhaps  awe- 
struck and  delighted;  but  persons  of  pare 
taste  and  feeling  turn  away  with  loathing 
from  the  rude  mechanical  contrivance, 
whose  ghastly  likeness  to  our  humanity  is 
the  very  ground  of  their  diseiist.  It  is 
only  a  "  horrible  mockery"  of  life. 

For  all  this,  we  wUl  not  deny  the  possi- 
ble  utility  of  such  a  book.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  figures  of  this  Diary  should 
be  brought  down  from  the  gallery  of  art 
into  a  lower  chamber ;  and  now  their  sin- 
gle merit  may  be  frankly  stated.  Their 
influence  is  not  persuasive  and  refining, 
but  warning  and  admonitory.  Thev  may 
frighten  some  from  the  paths  which  lead 
down  to  destruction,  when  Wisdom  wonid 
lifl;  up  her  voice  in  vain.  This  is  the 
apology  of  such  distressing  pictures  M 
those  of  the  "  Man  about  Town,"  and  iho 
"Destroyer."  We  still  think  that  the 
same  result,  and  one  more  lasting  and 
profound,  might  have  been  attained  by  a 
style  more  chaste,  and  a  tone  more  caun; 
but  if  such  frightful  images  are  needed  to 
arrest  the  footsteps  of  the  headlong  or 
the  hardened  sons  of  vice,  they  may,  on 
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that  account,  be  tolerated,  though  not  ap- 
proved by  thoughtful  men. 

Of  course  there  is  diversity  of  interest 
and  demerit  in  the  "  Passages"  of  which 
this  volume  is  composed.  Some  of  them 
have  more  truth  of  nature,  and  less  exag- 
geration of  manner,  than  the  rest.  Yet  we 
cannot  point  to  one  as  more  than  relatively 
good  or  pleasing.  "The  Statesman"  is 
not  by  any  means  the  most  objectionable 
of  our  author's  sketches.  It  manifests  his 
peculiar  power  in  an  eminent  degree.  It 
has,  no  doubt,  often  been  perused  with 
breathless  interest,  and  concluded  with  a 
feelinc:  of  admiration  for  the  author's 
pathos.  But  it  is  a  coarse  performance 
notwithstanding,  if  not  a  positive  carica- 
ture. A  sign-board  picture  of  a  hero  is 
far  nearer  to  the  truth  than  this  slap-dash 
portrait  of  a  statesman.  The  "  Atticus  " 
of  Mr.  Plumer  Ward,  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  "  Stafford"  of  Dr.  Warren : 
if  the  former  is  rather  wanting  in  homely 
breadth  and  vigor,  the  latter  is  galvanized 
into  quite  unnatural  life.  It  is  fruitless  to 
surmise  what  public  personage  may  be 
adumbrated  in  this  character.  Tliere  is 
none  whose  genius  or  career  is  indicated 
with  sufficient  clearness,  though  the  di- 
noxtemeiit  of  the  story  is  evidently  pointed 
at  the  fate  of  Castlereagh,  and  Sir  Samuel 
Romily.  We  gather  this  from  the  follow- 
ing final  and  characteristic  entry  in  our 
Physician's  note-book :  "  O  God  !  O  hor- 
ror! O  my  unhappy  soul!  Despair! 
Hark! — what   do   I   hear?      Do   I  hear 

aright  ? Have  I  seen  aright?  oris 

it  all  a  dream  ?  Shall  I  awake  to-morrow 
and  find  it  false  ?  "  By  this  we  are  prob- 
ably designed  to  understand,  that  Mr. 
Stafford's  madness  has  terminated  in  an 
act  of  self-destruction  ;  but  surely  the  inti- 
mation is  clumsily  conveyed.  No  man  of 
education  was  ever  startled  into  such  vio- 
lent exclamations,  and  it  is  quite  absurd  to 
give  them  as  deliberately  entered  in  a 
Physician's  journal. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  be 
allowed  to  judge  if  our  description  of  this 
work  be  fair  and  candid ;  and  we  must 
therefore  transcribe  a  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume. But  the  selection  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  The  tenor  and  language  of  not 
a  few  of  the  narratives  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  such  as  render  them  either  unfit 
or  undesirable  for  repetition.  There  is 
also  an  objection  to  a  merely  partial  ex- 
tract ;  for  the  worst  might  do  injustice  to 
the   author,  and  the  best  would  hardly 


vindicate  the  truth  of  our  remarks.  On 
this  account  we  deem  it  proper  to  transfer 
to  our  own  pages,  witnout  abridgment, 
the  shortest  chapter  in  the  Diary,  forming 
an  entire  narrative  in  itself — assuring  the 
reader  that  it  is  an  average  example  of  the 
whole  series. 

" '  'Tis  no  use  talking  to  me,  motber,  I  xjcill  go 

to  Mrs.  P 's  parly  to-night,  if  I  die  for  it — 

that's  flat !    You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Lica« 

tenant  N is  to  be  there,  and  he's  going  to 

leave  town  to-morrow  ;  so  up  I  go  to  drese.' 

"  *  Charlotte,  why  will  you  be  so  obstinate? 
You  know  how  poorly  you  have  been  all  ihe  wetk, 

and  Dr. says,  late  hours  are  the  worst  thiugs 

in  the  world  for  you.* 

"  *  Pshaw,  mother!  nonsense,  nonsense/ 

"  '  Be  persuadtd  for  once,  now, I  beg !  Oh,  rfear, 
dear !  what  a  night  it  is  too — it  pours  with  rain, 
and  blows  a  perfect  hurrtcane !  You'll  be  wet, 
and  catch  cold,  rely  on  it.  Come  now,  won't  you 
stop  and  keep  me  company  to-night  ?  That's  a 
good  girl!' 

"  •  Some  other  night  will  do  as  well  for  that, 

you  know  ;  for  now  I'll  go  to  Mrs.  P 's  if  it 

rains  cats  and  dogs.  So  up — up — up  I  go/  sing- 
ing jauntily : 


"'01  she  shall  dance  alldresa'd  in  white, 
So  lady-like.' 


'/ 


"  Such  were,  very  nearly,  the  words,  and  such 

the  manner,  in  which  Miss  J expressed  her 

determination  to  act  in  defiance  of  Ltr  mother's 
wishes  and  entreaties.  She  was  the  only  child  of 
her  widowed  mother,  and  had,  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  completed  her  twenty-sixth  year,  with  yet 
no  prospect  before  her  than  bleak  single-blessed- 
ness. A  weaker,  more  frivolous,  and  conceited 
creature  never  breathed — the  torment  of  her  ami- 
able parent,  the  nuisance  of  her  acquaiutanco. 
Thoufih  her  mother's  circumstances  were  very 
straitened,  suffering  them  barely  to  maintain  a 
footing  in  what  is  called  the  middling  genteel 
class  of  society,  this  young  woman  contrived,  by 
some  means  or  other,  to  gratify  her  penchant  for 
dress,  and  gadded  about,  here,  there,  and  every 
where,  the  most  showily-dressed  person  in  the 
neighborhood.  Though  far  from  being  pretty- 
faced,  or  having  any  pretensions  to  a  good  figure — 
for  she  both  stooped  and  was  skinny — she  yet  be- 
lieved herself  handsome  ;  and  by  a  vulgar,  flippant 
forwardness  of  demeanor,  especially  when  in  mixed 
company,  extorted  such  attentions  as  persuaded 
her  that  others  thought  so. 

"  For  one  or  two  years  she  had  been  an  occa- 
sional patient  of  mme.  The  settled  pallor,  the 
sallowness  of  her  complexion,  conjointly  with 
other  symptoms,  evidenced  the  existence  of  a  liver- 
complaint  ;  and  the  late  visits  I  had  paid  her 
were  in  consequence  of  frequent  sensations  of  op- 
pression and  pain  in  the  chest,  which  clearly  inm- 
cated  some  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  I  saw 
enough  to  warrant  me  in  warning  her  mother  of 
the  probability  of  her  daughter's  sudden  death 
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from  this  cause,  and  the  immiDent  {leril  to  which 
ehe  exposed  herself  by  dancing,  late  houra,  &c. ; 

but  Mrs.  J 's  remonstrances,  gentle  and  alFec- 

tionate  as  tht^y  alirays  were,  wero  thrown  atray 
opon  lier  headstrong  daughter. 

*'It  was  Rtrikiiig  eight  by  the  church  clock 

when  Miss  J ,  iiummiog  the  words  of  the  song 

above  mentioned,  lit  her  chamber  candle  by  her 
motlH-r's,  and  withdrew  to  her  room  to  dress, 
Boundly  rating  tlie  servant  girl  by  the  way,  for 
not  having  starched  some  article  or  other  which 
she  intt'ndwl  to  have  worn  that  evening.  As  her 
toilet  was  usually  a  long  and  laborious  business, 
it  did  not  occasion  much  surprise  to  her  mother, 
who  Wcis  sitting  by  tiie  fire  in  their  little  parlor, 
reading  some  book  of  devotion,  that  the  church 
chimes  announced  the  first  quarter  past  nine 
o'clock,  without  her  daughter's  making  her  ap- 
pearance. The  noise  she  had  made  in  walking  to 
and  fro  to  her  drawers,  dressing-table,  &c.,  had 
ceased  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  her  mother 
supposed  that  t^he  was  Xhen  engaged  at  her  glass, 
adjusting  her  hair,  and  preparing  her  complexion. 

" '  Well,  I  wonder  what  can  make  Charlotte  so 
very  careful  about  her  dress  to-night  !*  exclaimed 

Mrs.  J ,  removing  her  eyes  from  the  book, 

and  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  fire.     *0h!  it 

must  he  because  young  Lieutenant  N is  to 

be  there.  Wull,  1  was  young  myself  once,  and 
its  very  excusable  in  Charlotte — heighol*  She 
heard  the  wind  howling  so  dismally  without,  that 
she  drew  together  the  coals  of  her  brisk  fire,  and 
was  laying  dt)wn  the  poker,  when  the  clock  of 

church  struck  the  second  quarter  after 

nina 

"  *  Why,  what  in  the  world  can  Chariotte  be 
doing  all  this  while  ?'  she  again  inquired.  She 
listened — '  I  have  not  heard  her  moving  for  the 
last  three  quarters  of  an  hour  I  I'll  call  the  maid 
and  ask.'  She  rang  the  bell,  and  the  servant 
appeared. 

*'  *  Betty,  ^lisa  J is  not  gone  yet,  is  she?' 

"  '  Ila,  no,  ma'am,'  replied  the  girl ;  *  I  took  up 
the  curling-irons  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago,  as  she  ha<l  put  one  of  her  curls  out ;  and  she 
said  she  should  soon  be  ready.  She's  burst  her 
new  muslin  dress  behind,  and  that  has  put  her  io 
a  way,  nia  am.' 

*"  Go  up  to  her  room,  then,  Betty,  and  sec  if 
she  wants  any  thin^ ;  and  tell  her  it's  half  past 
nine  o'clock,'  said  Mrs.  J .  The  servant  ac- 
cordingly went  up-stairs,  and  knocked  at  the  bed- 
room door,  once,  twice,  thrice,  but  received  no 
answer.     There  was  a  dead  silence,  except  when 

the  wind  shook  the  window.     Could  Miss  J 

have  fallen  asleep  ?  Oh,  impossible !  She  knocked 
again,  but  unsuccessfully  us  before.  She  became 
a  little  ilusti'red  ;  and,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
opened  the  door,  and  entered.    There  was  Miss 

J ,  sitting  at  the  glass.    *  Why,  la,  ma'am  I' 

commenced  Betty,  in  a  petulant  tone,  walking  up 
to  her,  *  here  have  I  been  knocking  these  five 
minutes,  and'  —  Betty  staggered,  horror-struck, 
to  the  bed,  and,  uttering  a  loud  shriek,  alarmed 
Mrs.  J ,  who  instantly  tottered  up-stairs,  al- 
most palsied  with  frighL    Miss  J—*  was  dead  I 


I  was  there  within  a  few  minates,  for  mj  hooM 
was  not  more  than  two  streets  distant.  It  was  m 
stormy  night  in  March ;  and  the  desolate  aspect 
of  things  without — deserted  streets,  the  drearj 
howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  incessant  pattering 
of  the  rain — contributed  to  cast  a  gloom  over  mj 
mind,  when  connected  with  the  awful  intelligenoe 
of  the  event  that  had  summoned  me  out,  whidi 
was  deepened  into  horror  by  the  spectacle  I  wat 
doomed  to  witness.    On  reaching  the  house,  I 

found  Mrs.  J in  violent  hysterics,  surroonded 

by  several  of  her  neighbors,  who  hail  been  oolJed 
in  to  her  assistance.  I  repaired  instantly  to  the 
scene  of  death,  and  beheld  what  I  shall  never  for- 
get. The  room  was  occupied  by  a  white-curtamed 
bed.  There  was  bat  one  window,  and  before  it 
was  a  table,  on  which  stood  a  looking-glass  hang 
with  a  little  white  drapery  ;  and  various  articles 
of  the  toilet  lay  scattered  about — pins,  brooches, 
curling-papers,  ribbons,  gloves,  kc  An  arm- 
chair was  drawn  to  this  table,  and  in  it  sat  Misi 

J ,  stone  dead.  Her  head  rested  upon  her  richt 

hand,  her  elbow  supported  by  the  table ;  while  her 
left  bung  down  by  her  side,  grasping  a  |»air  of 
curling-irons.  Eich  of  her  wrists  was  encircled 
by  a  showy  gilt  bracelet  She  was  dressed  ia  a 
white  muslin  frock,  with  a  little  bordering  of 
blonde.  Her  face  was  turned  towards  the  glass, 
which,  b;^  the  light  of  the  expiring  candle,  re- 
flected with  frightful  fidelity  the  clammy,  fixed 
features,  daubed  over  with  rouge  and  carmine, 
the  fallen  lower  jaw,  and  the  eyes  directed  liiU 
into  the  glass,  with  a  cold,  dall  stare  that  was 
appalling.  On  examining  the  countenance  more 
narrowly,  I  thought  I  detected  the  traces  of  a 
smirk  of  conceit  and  self  complacency,  which  not 
even  the  palsying  touch  of  death  could  whollT 
obliterate.  The  nair  of  the  corpse,  all  smooth 
and  glossy,  was  curled  with  elaborate  prec'ision ; 
and  the  skinny,  sallow  neck  was  encircled  with  a 
string  of  glistening  pearls.  The  ghastly  visage  of 
death,  thus  leering  through  the  tinselry  of  fashion 
— the  *  vain  show'  of  artificial  joy — was  a  horrible 
mockery  of  the  fooleries  of  life ! 

"  indeed  it  was  a  most  humiliating  and  shock- 
ing spectacle  1  Poor  creature  I  struck  dead  io  the 
very  act  of  sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of  female 
vanity  I  She  must  have  been  dead  for  some  time^ 
perhaps  fur  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  when 
[  arrived,  for  nearly  all  the  animal  heat  had  de- 
serted the  body,  which  was  rapidly  stiffening.  I 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  draw  a  little  blood  from 
the  arm.  Two  or  three  women  present  proceeded 
to  remove  the  corpse  to  the  bed,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  it  out  What  strange  passivencssl  No 
resistance  offered  to  them  while  straightening  the 
bent  right  arm,  and  binding  the  jaw  together  with 

a  faded  white  ribband,  which  Miss  J had 

destined  for  her  waist  that  evening. 

"  On  examination  of  the  body,  we  found  that 
death  had  been  occasioned  by  disease  of  the  heart. 
Her  life  might  have  been  protracted,  possibly,  fbr 
years,  had  she  but  taken  my  advice,  and  that  of 
her  mother.  I  have  seen  many  hundreds  of  corpses, 
as  well  in  the  calm  composure  of  natural  death,  as 
mangled  and  distorted  by  violence ;  but  never 
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have  I  seen  so  startling  a  satire  upon  haman 
vanity,  so  repulsive,  unsightly,  and  loathsome  a 
spectacle,  as  a  corpse  dressed  for  a  ball/'* 

We  shall  offer  only  one  remark  on  this 
picture  of  "  Death  at  the  Toilet."  We 
presume  it  is  intended  rather  for  our 
instruction  than  our  entertainment;  but 
Dr.  Warren  has  surely  forgotten  that  nar- 
ratives of  such  dreadful  incidents  have  no 
real  force,  except  they  are  the  records  of 
actual  occurrences.  It  requires  no  skep- 
ticism or  irreverence  on  the  reader's  part, 
to  object  that  in  a  work  of  fiction  they  are 
merely  gratuitous  inventions.  They  can 
only  serve  the  purpose  of  warning  and  in- 
struction, according  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  faithfully  represent  the  course  and 
tenor  of  human  life.  Such  awful  provi- 
dences no  doubt  have  occurred,  and  they 
may  therefore  have  an  occasional  but 
modified  presentment  in  an  elaborate  il- 
lustration of  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 
But  here  we  have  all  the  curtness  of  an 
anecdote  without  its  authenticity;  and 
the  mind  is  simply  shocked  at  the  pre- 
sumption which  has  deliberately  invented 
an  instance  of  the  most  rare  and  dreadful 
judgments  of  the  Almighty.  Unfortun- 
ately, this  error  is  frequently  repeated  by 
the  author,  and  we  fear  the  moral  lessons 
which  he  has  proposed  to  convey  will  be 
rejected  by  many,  as  founded  upon  cases 
exceptional  and -strange. 

If  temerity  were  a  sufficient  proof  of 
genius,  we  could  not  deny  the  claim  of  Dr. 
AYarren.  He  ventures  boldly  upon  the 
most  difficult  province  of  art,  and  recounts 
the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  in  deli- 
rium and  insanity,  with  a  jaunty  and  fami- 
liar air,  as  if  the  subject  were  not  both  awful 
and  inscrutable.  Bad  enough  arc  his  out- 
cries and  grimaces  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death ;  but  in  this  yet  more 
fearful  region,  instead  of  summoning  the 
image  of  a  dethroned  and  faltering  mtel- 
lect,  he  merely  disgusts  you  with  the 
mimicry  of  a  silly  human  voice,  with 
laughter  that  is  hoarse  but  not  unearthly, 
with  exclamations  that  have  no  latent 
cause,  any  more  than  obvious  meaning. 
Yet  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  skill 
that  so  barely,  so  imperfectly,  availed  to 
trace  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  to  follow 
the  more  vulgar  springs  of  human  action, 
was  not  likely  to  realize  the  method  work- 
ing in  the  mystery  of  madness.  For  mad- 
ness is  the  disturbance,  not  the  destruc- 
tion, of  the  reason  ;  and  truly  to  depict  | 


the  significant  disorder  of  a  mind  dis- 
traught, or  rightly  to  indicate  the  point 
of  its  departure,  demands  a  knowledge  of 
its  first  condition.  All  the  rules  of  archi- 
tecture are  implied  even  in  the  ruins  of  a 
temple — all  the  laws  of  harmony  in  a  few 
detached  and  scattered  bars  of  Haydn  or 
Mozart.  Stones  heaped  at  random  will 
never  represent  a  goodly  building  blasted 
by  the  elements  ;  and  a  picturesque  confu- 
sion involves  always  some  intimation  of 
the  original  purpose  or  design.  A  gratui- 
tous and  tuneless  discord  is  not  the  same 
as  a  genuine  air  played  on  a  strained  or 
jarring  instrument;  and  to  give  even 
snatches  of  melodious  reason  demands  a 
mind  attuned  to  the  original  and  perfect 
strain.  Thus  it  must  appear  that  rant  and 
nonsense  can  never  faitnfully  represent  the 
language  of  mania  or  delirium,  and  that 
only  intuitive  genius  of  the  highest  order 
can  imitate  the  strain  of  genuine  madness. 

We  have  given  more  attention  to  Dr. 
Warren's  earnest  production,  than  its  im- 
portance may  seem  to  warrant.  But  our 
remarks  have  been  directed  at  a  large  and 
growing  class  of  authors,  of  whom  he  is 
not  indeed  a  type,  but  an  eminent  exam- 
ple. So  long  as  this  class  enjoys  a  popu- 
larity so  disproportioned  to  its  ments, 
there  is  but  little  chance  for  tire  elevation 
of  the  public  taste,  and  no  little  danger 
of  its  moral  deterioration.  It  is  true, 
that  something  lively,  something  not  too 
thoughtful  and  refined,  will  long  be  de- 
manded for  the  entertainment  of  a  million 
readers.  But  this  demand,  as  we  may  show 
at  some  future  time,  may  be  met  and  an- 
swered by  compositions  of  far  truer  excel- 
lence. In  the  mean  time,  our  object  has 
been  to  assist  in  lowering  the  premium 
of  ad  captandum  writing,  by  lowering  the 
value  of  popular  success.  This  we  have 
attempted  by  showing  that  success  to  be 
due,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  the  coarse 
stimulus  afforded  by  the  author,  seconded 
by  the  mercantile  expedients  of  the  pub- 
lisher. 

In  the  story  of"  Ten  Thousand  a  Tear,'* 
Dr.  Warren  gives  evidence  of  some  superior 
talents.  Neither  before  nor  since  the  publi- 
cation of  that  work,  whose  merits  certainly 
went  far  to  justify  its  popularity,  has  the 
author  manifested  the  same  sustained  ori- 
ginality and  power.  The  character  and 
fortunes  of  the  despicable  Titmouse  are 
well  contrasted  with  those  of  the  noble 
and  accomplished  Aubrey.  The  subtle 
Gammon  is  an  instance  of  vivid  and  sue- 
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cessfal  portraiture.  The  Earl  of  Dred- 
lington,  a  weak  and  haughty  peer,  is  also 
ably  drawn  ;  and  we  are  especially  dispos- 
ed to  admire  the  skill  by  which  the  very 
force  of  his  prejudices  and  position  is  em- 
ployed to  give  some  dignity  to  his  charac- 
ter, and  redeem  it  from  absolute  contempt. 
But  the  most  charming  figure  in  tne 
whole  procession  is  that  of  Kate  Aubrey. 
In  her  very  presence  there  Ls  infinite  relief 
to  the  gloomy  fortunes  of  her  brother. 
Let  us  take  a  glimpse  before  the  moon  is 
hurried  behind  the  clouds : 

"  It  was  one  of  the  angels  of  the  earth,  a  pnre- 
heartcd  and  beautifal  girl,  who,  after  a  day  of 
peaceful,  innocent,  and  charitable  employment, 
and  having  just  quitted  the  piano,  where  ner  exqui- 
site strains  bad  soothed  and  delighted  the  feelings 
of  her  brother,  harassed  with  political  anxieties, 
had  retired  to  her  chamber  for  the  night  A  few 
moments  before  she  was  presented  to  the  reader 
she  had  extinguished  her  taper  and  dismissed  her 
maid,  without  her  having  discnarged  more  than  half 
her  accustomed  duties,  telling  her  that  she  would 
finish  undressing  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which 
then  poured  her  soft  radiance  into  every  corner  of 
the  spacious  but  old-fashioned  chamber.  Then  she 
drew  her  chair  to  the  window  recess,  and  pushing 
open  the  window,  sat  before  it,  only  partially 
undressed  as  she  was,  her  hair  dishevelled,  her 
head  leaning  on  her  hand,  gazing  on  the  scenery 
before  her  with  tranquil  admiration.  Silence 
reigned  absolutely.  I*^ot  a  sound  issued  from  the 
ancient  groves  which  spread  fur  and  wide  on  all 
sides  of  the  fine  old  mansion  in  which  she  dwelt — 
solemn  solitudes,  nor  yet  less  eoothing  than  sol- 
emn !  Was  not  the  solitude  enhanced  by  a 
glimpse  she  caught  of  a  restless  fawn,  glancing  in 
the  distance  across  the  avenue,  as  he  silently  chang- 
ed the  tree  under  which  he  slept?  Then  the  gentle 
breeze  would  enter  her  window  laden  with  sweet 
scents  of  which  he  had  just  been  rifling  the  coy 
flowers  beneath  in  their  dewy  repose,  tended  and 

S;tted  during  the  day  by  her  own  delicate  band ! 
eautiful  moon !  cold  and  chaste  in  thy  skyey 
palace  studded  witli  brilliant  and  innumerable 
gems,  and  shedding  down  thy  rich  and  tender  ra- 
diance upon  this  lovely  seclusion — was  there  upon 
the  whole  earth  a  more  exquisite  countenance  turn- 
ed towards  thee  than  hers  ?  Wrap  thy  white  robe, 
dearest  Kate,  closer  round  thy  fair  bosom,  lest 
the  amorous  nigh^b^eeze  do  thee  hurt ;  for  he 
gro\v*.*t.h  giddy  with  a  sight  of  thy  charms !  Tliy 
rich  tresses,  half  uncurled,  are  growing  damp  ;  so 
it  is  time  that  thy  blue  eyes  should  seek  repose. 
Hie  thee,  then,  my  love,  to  yon  antique  couch, 
with  its  quaint  carvings  and  satin  draperies,  dimly 
visible  in  the  dusky  shade,  inviting  thee  to  sleep  ; 
and  having  first  bent  in  cheerful  reverence  before 
thy  Maker,  to  bed— to  bed,  sweet  Kate!  nothing 
disturbing  thy  sweet  slumbers  or  agitating  tliat 
beautiful  bosom.  Hush,  hush ! — now  she  sleeps. 
It  is  well  that  thine  eyes  arc  closed  ;  for  bkhold — 
836,  the  brightness  without  is  disappearing;  sad* 


ness  and  gloom  are  settling  on  the  fooe  of  nature ; 
the  tranquil  night  is  changing  her  aspect ;  cloads 
are  gathering,  winds  are  roaring,  toe  moon  It 
gone :  but  sleep  on,  sweet  Kate  1  sleep  on,  dream- 
ing not  of  dark  days  before  thee.  Ob  I  that  thoa 
couldst  sleep  on  till  the  brightness  returned  \" 

The  foregoing  is  a  favorable  specimen 
of  Dr.  Warren's  style ;  but  a  mucn  longer 
extract  would  be  necessary  to  show  the 
sort  of  interest  which  is  most  character- 
istic of  the  work  from  which  it  is  drawn. 
"  Ten  Thousand  a  Year"  is  a  novel  of  in- 
cident, not  of  character  or  description. 
There  is  considerable  artbtic  skill  dis- 
played in  the  construction  of  the  story ; 
the  interest  is  well  sustained ;  the  Ic^ 
knowledge  of  the  author  is  always  put  to 
good  account,  and  sometimes  usca  ^ith 
capital  eflTcct.  The  work  is  not  unexcep- 
tionable in  some  minor  points ;  but  these 
are  comparatively  so  few  and  unimport- 
ant that  we  prefer  to  leave  our  praise 
unqualified. 

In  the  story  entitled  "  Now  and  Then,»» 
Dr.  Warren  aims  at  the  illustration  of  a 
higher  moral.  Through  the  medium  of 
incidents  of  an  unusualand  affecting  kind 
the  author  seeks  to  justify  the  ways  of  a 
mysterious  Providence.  In  this  high  and 
difficult  design  he  has  neither  wholly 
failed  nor  very  eminently  succeeded.  Ah 
that  practical  talent  and  strong  religious 
sentiments  could  contribute  to  the  end 
proposed,  have  evidently  been  at  work ; 
but  the  absence  of  genius  or  superior 
taste  is  equally  apparent.  The  story  ia 
artificially  constructed,  and  not  sponta- 
neously evolved.  It  is  plainly  book-craft 
of  the  mo^t  deliberate  and  pains-taking 
sort,  and  not  a  strong,  inspired,  involun- 
tary impulse,  that  is  here  at  work.  Tho 
reader  knows  this  state  of  things  at  once, 
and  submits  his  attention  for  a  limited  re- 
ward— the  gratification  of  his  curiosity 
alone.  But,  Iiappily,  Dr.  Warren  has 
made  his  story  the  medium  of  intimations 
and  reflections  of  the  greatest  value ;  and 
while  the  author  is  so  obviously  intent 
upon  commending  Chrfatian  prindples  to 
the  reader's  mind,  and  impressing  reli- 
gious sentiments  upon  his  heart,  we  are 
reluctant  to  say  any  thing  which  may 
tend  to  abate  its  mfluence  or  credit. 
Sure  we  are  that  the  amount  of  scriptural 
truth  embodied  in  this  story  gives  it  a 
substantial  value,  in  an  age  when  our 
popular  novelists  persist  in  ignoring  the 
fact  and  presence  of  true  religion  in  our 
countr^*^,  as  though  it  were  not  the  qKtf 
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elument  of  England's  social  virtues,  the- 
source  of  her  uational  prosperity  and 
power. 

There  is  another  piece  in  thia  collection, 
which  claims  to  take  its  place  in  our  im- 
aginative literature,  and  this  we  must 
very  briefly  notice. 

Wliatevcr  favor  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Warren  may  have  met  with  from  the  class 
of  insatiate  readers,  perhaps  the  critirsi 
were  never  seriouaty  divided  upon  thiir 
merits,  excepting  only  in  the  instance  of 
his  last  production.  We  allude  to  "The 
Lilj"  and  the  Bee,"  which  is  further  desi^'- 
nated  by  the  author,  "An  Apologue  nf 
the  Crystal  Palace."  While  some  of  oiu- 
contemporaries  could  hardly  find  terniji 
esprossive  of  their  amusement  or  con- 
tempt, others  exhausted  the  language  of 
hyperbole,  in  attempting  to  do  juBticc  to 
the  sentiments  of  admiration  and  deliglil. 
to  which  it  moved  them.  The  criticiil 
efliisions  of  the  former  are  probably  for- 
gotten, hut  the  publisher  has  preserved 
some  pretty  specimens  of  the  latttr. 
One  writer  tells  us  that  in  this  "Apo- 
logue" will  be  found  "the  outpourings  ol' 
a  sensitive,  a  manly,  a  loyal,  a  philosophi- 
cal, and  a  devout  mind — it  is  poetry  of  ^ 
the  highest  order,"  and  it  reminds  tlic- 
critic  "  of  the  finest  passages  of  Ctedmon,  ' 
and  our  other  Anglo-Saxon  bards — and 
Btill  more  forcibly  of  the  inspired  poetry  , 
of  the  sacred  volume."  The  reader  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  little  startled  by  this  curious 
ju.vtaposition,  but  he  must  iteeds  admire  i 
the  learned  memory  which  is  so  familiar  ! 
with  the  poetry  of  Ciedmon.  Another  , 
critic  is  charmed  with  the  "lofty  eJo- 1 
quence"  of  Dr.  Warren,  and  a  third  sa- 
lutes him  aa  "the  Milton  of  the  Eshibi- ; 
tion," 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Dr.  War- 
ren seized  upon  a  great  idea,  but  feiled 
sadly  in  his  attempt  to  give  it  form  and 
character:   "The  Lily  and  the  Bee"  is  a 

iiretty  and  expressive  title,  but  the  Apo- 
ogue  itself  is  a  jumble  of  incoherent  fan- 
cies. As  too  usual  with  him,  he  iatally 
over-valued  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  oi- 
strangeiy  under-rated  the  difliculty  of  his 
task.  The  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  "jf 
all  Nations  was  a  spectacle  such  aa  thu 
world  hatl  never  seen,  and  will  probably 
never  see  again.  But  its  difficulty  as  n. 
poetic  theme  consists  in  the  many  mar- 
vels which  were  comprehended  in  iU 
total  grandeur.  The  feeling  it  inspired 
was  of  the  most  complex  nature,  and, 
v6l.  XXXVU.— no.  lU. 


while  experienced  by  all  alike,  the  high- 
est and  the  humblest,  it  has  hitherto  baf- 
fled the  descriptive  powers  of  lecturer 
aud  poet.*  Its  details  were  innumerable; 
yet  these  details  all  conlributed  their 
quota  to  the  general  impression,  and  the 
problem  of  its  eulogist  and  poet  is  this: 
to  express  the  moral  of  the  whole  with- 
out a  distinct  rehearsal  of  its  parts.  This 
is  certainly  more  than  Dr.  Warren  haB 
achieved.  He  has  felt  the  vastness  of  his 
subject,  but  is  quite  bewildered  by  its 
multitudinous  features.  He  has  found  no 
point  of  unity,  and  perhaps  the  occa«OD 
offered  none ;  but  however  that  may  be, 
his  prose  poem  is  a  signal  &ilure.  -  We 
do  not  wonder  that  some  critics  have 
thought  the  spectacle  had  turned  his 
brain,  lie  can  do  nothing  but  ejaculate 
in  very  helpless  wonder.  He  raves 
through  every  splendid  aisle  like  one  pos- 
BOBsed,  shouting  the  names  emblazoned 
on  the  waving  banners  or  suggested  by 
the  trophied  stalls.  We  seem  to  hear 
him  now  above  the  general  murmur,  aud 
he  is  singing  as  he  goes : 

"  Again  vithin  the  Nave — all  bright  I  all  bean- 

tiroii 

"  Hail !  Welcomel   Brethren,  Sisters,  all ! 
"  Come  hither  trustfall;,  from  every  land  and 

"  All  hail !  ye  loveliest  I  bravest  1  wisest ! 
best! 

"  Of  every  degree !  complexion !  speech  I 

"  One  and  thu  seir-same  blood  in  all  our  veins ! 
Oar  hearla  fashioned  alike  I 

"Alike  feeling,  loving,  admiring;  irith  th< 
same  senses  and  faculties,  perceiving  and  judging 
what  the  same  energies  have  produced ! 

"Stayl  Has  my  ear,  suddenly  quickened, jpeo- 
etr&ted  to  the  primeval  langaage,  tbrough  all  ita 
variations  since  the  ecattenag  and  conI*asion  of 
Sbinar  I 

"0  rare  anity  in  multiplicity,  uniformity  in 
endless  variety  I 

"  Yonder  comes  Tre  Qvebh  I 

"Nor  hideous  shot,  nor  shell,  tears  open  k 
crimson  path, 

"Sut  one  is  meltbg  before  her — melting  with 
love  and  lojalty. 

"  All  unguarded  1 

"  No  nodding  plame,  or  sabre  gleaming  to 
startle  or  appal:  she  moves  'midst  m^riadf — si- 
lent myriads  ; 

"  Unheard  bj  her  their  voice,  but  not  nnfelt 
tbeir  Ihonghts, 

"  Foudl.v  flowing  while  she  passes  by : 

" 0,  all  from  foreign  lands!  uncovered  be 

a  while  I 

*  A  poem  by  Mr.  Tbackemy,  entitled  "May-Day 
Ode,"  ja  Ibe  beet  cammemoration  wa  have  smq  of 
this  lamoua  spectacle. 
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"  Behold  a  solemn  sight ; 

"  A  nation's  heart  in  prayer  I 

"  And  hear  their  prayer, 

" '  God  save  the  Queen.' 

" France !  noble,  sensitive ! 

"  Our  ancient  rival,  now  our  proudly-splendid, 
emulous  friend ! 

**  Our  Queen  in  fi^llant  France !  But  with  no 
fear,  ye  chivalrous ! 

**  Behold  the  royal  Lady,  who,  scarcely  seated 
on  her  throne, 

"  Quickly  responded  to  your  grand  request^ 

"  Cjiving  you  hack  your  glorious  Dead, 

"  Then,  after  life's  fitful  fever,  sleeping  well,  in 
her  domain  in  ocean  far  away ; 

^'And  now  upon  your  soil,  his  own  loved 
France,  sloepeth  Napoleon ! 

" His  car  heard  not  the  wailing  peal, 

thrilling  through  the  overcharged  hearts  of  his 
mourning  veterans : 

"  Nor  did  he  hear  the  mingled  thimderings  of 
our  artillery,  yours,  and  our  own, 

"  In  blended  solemn  friendliness, 

"  Honoring  his  mighty  memory. 

'*  Ye,  Frenchmen,  saw,  and  heard, 

**  Weeping  nobly  'mid  the  melting  melody :  and 
we  even  looking  on  with  throbbing  heart 

"  See.  then,  our  Queen !  She  wears  a  crown, 
and  holds  a  sceptre :  emblem  of  majesty,  of  power, 
of  love  alone ! 

**  See,  see,  embodied  to  your  sight  1 

*'  England's  dear  Epitome, 

"  Anil  radiant  Representative  1 

<'  All  hearts  in  hers  ;  and  hers,  in  all : 
Britain,  Britannia :  Bright  Victoria,  all  I 
—  A  sadness  on  her  brow  1  thinking,  per- 
chance, of  royal  exiles,  sheltered  in  her  realm  : 

"  It  may  be  of  a  captive,  too,  in  yours  :  he  no 
Jugurtha !  brave :  honorable  :  noble  :  broken- 
hearted— Oh !  French — yc  proud  and  generous." 

Let  us  follow  the  author  a  little  further, 
and  keep  a  prudent  eye* upon  him: 

"Greece — Greece!  The  Queen  in  Greece! 
And  thinking  of  the  radiant  past ! 

"  Of  Marathon  and  Salamis !  of  wisdom,  elo- 
quence and  eong — 

"  All  silenced  now! — 

"  The  oracles  are  dumb  : 

"  No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

"  Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  de- 
ceiving : 

*•  Apollo  from  his  shrine 

•*  Can  no  more  divine, 

*•  With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos 
leaving. 

"  What  fates  were  hers, since  Japheth's  son  set 
foot  upon  her  soil — 

"Javan  to  Otho! 

**  Marathon  to  Navarinol 

"  And  now,  amid  the  isles 

"  Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung] 

"  Gliding  o'er  Ionian  waters, 

"  Mellow  sunlight  all  around, 

"  And  gently  thinking  of  the  days  gone  by — 
Protectrii 
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**  England  in  Greece — in  Christian  Greece. 
"  Victoria  there !    But  not  in  warlike  ibrm ; 
only,  lover  of  peace  and  balanced  rale. 

**  In  dusky,  rainless  Egypt  now  I 

"  Mysterious  memories  come  crowding  roon^^ 

"From  misty  Mizraim  to  Ibrahim — 

"  Abraham !  Joseph !  Pharaoh's  Plagnei  I 
Shepherd  Kings !    Sesostrisl 

"  Oambyses !  Xerxes  1  Alexander  I  Ptob> 
mies  1    Cleopatra !    Caesar  I 

"Isis!  Osiris!  Temples!  Sphynxes!  Obelisks  I 

'  Alexandria! 

"  The  Pyramids  I 

«  The  Nile ! 

"Napoleon!  Nelson  I 

" Behold,  my  son,  quoth  the  Boyal  Mother, 

this  ancient  wondrous  country— destined  scene  of 
mighty  doings — perchance  of  conflict,  deadly,  tre> 
mendous,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  nor 
warrior  dreamed  of. 

"  Even  now,  the  attracting  centre  of  world-wide 
anxieties. 

"  On  this  spot  see  settled  the  eyes  of  sleepteas 
statesmen — 

"  No  I  a  British  engineer,  even  while  I  speak, 
connects  the  Bed  Sea  with  the  MediterraDean : 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  made  as  one — 

"  Behold  Napoleon  deeply  intent  on  the  greftt 
project ! 

**  See  him,  while  the  tide  of  the  Kod  Sea  is  oat» 
on  the  self-same  site  traversed  three  thousand  yetn 
before,  bv  the  children  of  Israel ! 

"  He  drinks  at  the  Wells  of  Moses,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Sinai : 

"  He  returns,  and  so  the  tide :  the  shades  of 
night  approach :  behold  the  hero,  just  whelmed 
beneath  the  waters— even  like  the  ancient  Pha* 
raoh — 

"  Had  such  event  been  willed  on  high !" 

We  might  safely  leave  these  passages 
to  make  their  own  impression:  but  we 
cannot  help  remarking  that  they  fivtally 
overstep  the  sublime,  and  have  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  to  order  or  control  them. 
Tlie  poet  is  a  maker^  disposing,  edifyingi 
hannonizing ;  but  here  is  only  so  much  raw 
material — ^and  very  raw  it  is — ^upset  before 
the  reader  in  confusion.  There  is  &r  more 
symmetry  and  order,  and  therefore  more 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit,  in  the  published 
catalogues  of  the  Exhibition.  The  lines 
wo  have  quoted  have  the  merit  and  effect 
of  neither  poetry  nor  prose.  The  stama 
taken  bodily  from  Milton  is  the  only  sign 
of  poet  rv,  or,  indeed,  of  coherent  meaning, 
which  the  page  presents.  It  is  cloth  of 
gold  pieced  on  a  quilt  of  cotton  rags. 

Dr.  Warren  makes  liis  defense  in  sa 
elaborate  introduction — ^but  all  in  vain* 
His  exposition  is  nearly  as  long  as  the 
poem  itself;  and,  to  do  it  justice,  it  is  fiir 
more  readable.    But  no  true  work  of  art 
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demands  an  explanation  bo  elaborate.  It 
makes  its  own  appeal  direct  and  irresisti- 
ble, passing  through  the  imagination  at 
once  into  the  heart.  Dr.  Warren's  refer- 
ence to  the  immortal  allegory  of  the 
"  Fairy  Queen  "  is  quite  inapposite.  An 
allegory  may  admit,  mdeed,  of  some  slight 
explanation,  but,  as  a  poem,  it  certainly 
does  not  require  one.  For  this  plain  rea- 
son, the  precedent  of  Spenser  is  simply  no 
precedent  at  all.  The  "Fairy  Queen," 
like  every  other  genuine  poem,  supplies  its 
own  magnificent  defense,  while  "  The  Lily 
and  the  Bee"  is  the  greatest  abortion  of 
the  muse  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
Yet  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  learn  that 
the  author  looked  upon  it  with  especial 
pride.  Such  partiality  is  far  too  natural 
to  astonish  ns,  even  if  our  sense  of  won- 
der were  not  by  this  time  quite  exhausted. 
The  last  volume  of  this  collection  con- 
sists entirely  of MisceUanies^Qontnhnted  to 
Blackwood^ 8  Magazine.  They  are  severally 


^ood,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Hie  periodical 
hterature  of  our  day  abounds  in  pieces  &r 
superior  to  any  of  the  series — more  ong* 
inal  in  matter,  more  correct  in  style,  mora 
nervous  in  intellectual  grasp,  more  modest 
in  tone,  and  far  more  able  every  way. 
There  is  no  earthly  reason— or  none  that 
is  not  very  earthly  indeed — ^to  call  for  their 
re-production  under  the  imposing  form  of 
"Works,"  when  every  week  and  every 
month  supplies  the  reader  with  essays  of 
equal  and  superior  merit.  There  is  no 
element  of  permanence,  no  novelty  of 
view,  no  rarity  of  learning,  no  felicity  of 
expression,  in  any  of  the  papers  so  greedily 
collected  and  so  pompously  annoimced: 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  Magazine  from  which  they  are  chosen 
is  far  more  worthy  of  being  transferred  in 
toto  to  the  shelf  of  British  Classics.  Our 
authoT's  contributions  might  then  pass  un- 
noticed and  unchallengea  into  the  sile&t 
future. 


1^  > 


From  Hoggf  8  Instnietor. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  DEEP:  CORAL  AND  THE  CORAL  MAKERS. 

"  Thb  most  insignificant  insects  and  reptiles  are  of  much  more  consequence,  and  have  much  more  influ- 
ence in  the  economy  of  nature,  than  the  incurious  are  aware  of;  and  are  mightj  in  their  effect,  firom  their 
minuteness,  which  renders  them  less  an  object  of  attention,  and  (h>m  their  numbers  and  fecundit7."-~<?d' 
beri  YThiU, 


It  would  be  a  difficult  matter,  anywhere 
in  the  wide  dominions  of  Old  Neptune,  to 
meet  with  another  of  his  subjects  that  has 
excited  half  so  much  interest  and  attention 
in  this  upper  world  as  the  tiny  architect 
of  the  coral  reef.  Poets  have  sung  its 
praise  and  philosophers  have  speculated 
on  its  marvellous  doings,  and  its  fame  has 
been  so  widely  spread,  that  there  are  now 
few  people,  perhaps,  that  are  not  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  its  singular  history. 
It  is  more  than  we  dare  affirm,  however, 
that  the  information  on  the  subject  pos- 
sessed by  ordinary  unscientific  readers  is 
any  thing  very  definite  and  precise,  or  that 
it  is  by  any  means  free  from  error.    The 


more  popular  accounts  of  the  coral  ani- 
mal and  coral  reefe  are  singularly  defec- 
tive in  these  particulars ;  while  the  stan- 
dard works  on  the  subject  are  extremely 
few,  and  such  as  seldom  find  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  general  readers.  Almost 
the  only  full  and  complete  work  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  in  this  oonntry 
is  Mr.  C.  Darwin's  treatise  on  "  The  Stmo- 
tur«  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reeft,** 
being  part  of  his  "Report  of  the  Geologr 
of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle.*'  A  i^ 
more  recent  and  equally  able  work  is  the 
report  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Dana  on  the  "Geo- 
logy of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition," a  large  portion  of  which  is  de- 
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voIcmI  to  the  suLject  of  coral  reefs.  These 
two  vohiines  together  afford  a  most  com- 
plete elucidation  of  tlie  whole  subject  of 
coral  formations,  and  as  tliey  arc  both  of 
them  but  little  known  to  the  bulk  of 
readers  (Mr.  Dana's,  as  being  a  recent 
American  work,  scarcely  at  all,  perhaps), 
we  shall  be  doing,  we  hope,  no  unaccept- 
able service,  by  compiling  from  them  as 
graphic  a  sketch  as  our  limited  space  will 
allow  of  the  interesting  structures  to  which 
they  refer. 

Our  object  being  to  make  our  descrip- 
tions as  accurate  as  possible,  we  shall  have 
no  scruple  in  making  the  freest  possible 
use  of  the  materials  at  our  disposal  in  the 
two  works  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
We  make  this  statement  thus  prominently, 
and  once  for  all,  as  we  wish  to  avoid 
crowding  our  pages  with  such  a  profusion 
of  inverted  commas  as  would  be  necessary 
to  mark  every  separate  appropriation  of  a 
phrase  or  sentence.  And  let  nobody  com- 
plain at  our  acting  thus ;  for  in  making  an 
article  on  coral  reefs  after  this  fashion,  we 
only  do  what  nature  does  in  making  the 
coral  reefs  themselves.  Fof  these  same 
marvellous  structures  are  by  no  means  the 
original  compositions  they  are  generally 
taken  for ;  on  the  contrary-,  they  are  mere- 
ly piled-up  conglomerations  of  broken 
masses  of  coral  and  coral  sand,  compacted 
into  a  sort  of  limestone,  in  which,  how- 
ever, all  traces  of  the  form  and  outline  of 
the  original  masses  of  coral  (coral  ex- 
tracts, so  to  Sjpeak)  are,  for  the  most  part, 
comi)letely  obliterated.  In  short,  they  are 
mere  coral  compilations,  with  the  quota- 
tion marks  left  out  Nature,  in  lier  es- 
says at  coral  islands,  uses  no  inverted 
commas;  and  we,  in  discourshig  on  the 
same  subject,  may  be  i)ardoned  for  follow- 
ing her  example. 

Beginning  at  the  beginning,  we  must 
attend  at  first  to  the  little  coral  i)olype  it- 
self. Our  readers  know  its  chief  charac- 
ters— the  little  cui)-8haped  gelatinous  sac, 
and  the  fringe  of  grasphig  tentacles  that 
surrounds  its  gaping  mouth  at  top.  By 
no  means  so  highly  endowed  as  the  insects 
Tvith  which,  in  common  speech,  it  is  gene- 
rally associated,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest 
of  organized  beings,  and  yet,  strang«  to 
gay,  one  of  the  mightiest  of  agents  in  pro- 
ducing great  physical  changes.  All  the 
huge  creatures  that  geology  has  made 
known  put  together,  with  all  the  whales, 
and  sharks,  and  great  fish  innumerable, 
that  have  swarmed  in  tlie  ocean  from  the  | 


days  of  Adam  till  now,  have  done  &r  less 
to  alter  the  character  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face than  the  successive  generations  of 
these  coral  polypes,  which  have  been 
quietly  at  work  tne  while  in  those  same 
waters.  And  let  us  here  say,  that  the 
vast  structures  which  these  little  creatures 
raise  up  from  the  deep  abysses  of  the 
ocean  are  really  much  more  curious  in 
their  character  than  most  people  suppose. 
The  common  idea,  that  coral  is  a  mere 
assemblage  of  cells  which  the  coral  ani- 
mals have  made  to  live  in,  is  one  of  tliose 
popular  errors  which  ou^ht  to  have  been 
lon^ago  exploded.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  little  star-like  sets  of  delicate 
plates  which  any  one  may  see  in  a  piece  of 
ordinary  reef-coral,  are  no  more  the  sides 
or  walls  of  a  cell  in  which  the  coral  polype 
lived,  than  are  the  bones  of  a  dog  the  walls 
of  a  ceU  in  which  the  dog  lives.  They  are 
the  veritable  internal  skeletons  of  the  coral 
polvpes,  and  the  whole  mass  of  coral  is 
nothmg  more  than  so  many  successive 
coats  or  layers  of  these  individual  skele- 
tons. This  may  seem  very  strange,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  perfectly  true.  The  entire 
mass  of  stony  matter  forming  a  branch 
of  ordinary  reef-making  coral,  has  been 
formed  within  the  substance  of  the  polypes 
that  produced  it,  and  each  separate  star- 
shaped  cluster  of  plates  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  cast  or  skeleton  of  an  in- 
dividual polype. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  what  has  just 
been  said,  that  the  coral  animal  does  not 
rnaJce  the  coral,  at  least  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  The  common  notion, 
that  the  stony  mass  is  built  up  particle  by 
particle,  as  the  bee  builds  its  noney-comb, 
that  the  coral  is  thus  something  external 
to  the  animal,  and  made  by  an  mtentional 
act,  is  altogether  a  mistake.  We  have 
already  explained  that  it  is  produced 
within  the  substance  of  the  polype,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that,  properly  speaking,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  made  at  aU,  since  it 
grovoB^  just  as  much  as  our  own  bones 
grow,  and  quite  as  independently  of  the 
will  of  the  polype.  All  that  has  be«i 
said  and  sung,  therefore,  about  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  little  polype  as  an  architect^ 
about  its  "industry"  and  important  labors, 
goes  for  nothing.  It  is  really  no  more  an 
architect  than  an  oyster,  and  its  coral- 
making  is  in  no  sort  to  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  labor. 

Tlie  true  nature  of  coral  formations  will 
be  more  apparent,  if  we  consider  for  a 
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moment  in  what  condition  they  are  found 
while  still  growing  at  the  sea-bottom.  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that,  by  some  contriv- 
ance or  other,  we  have  managed  to  get 
up  a  mass  of  living  coral  from  the  sides  of 
a  coral  reef,  and  that  we  have  it  now  be- 
fore us  in  a  parlor  aquarium.  '  What  shall 
we  see  ?  Well,  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  entire  mass  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of  gelatinous  flesh,  which  com- 
pletely conceals  the  hard,  stony  coral. 
Look  narrowly,  and  you  will  also  perceive 
that  this  fleshy  coating  is  nothing  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  gelatinous  sub- 
stance of  the  polypes  which  so  thickly 
stud  its  surface,  and  that  the  entire  colony 
is  not  merely  closely  compacted  together 
as  to  space,  but  that  there  is  thus  a  most 
intimate  organic  connection  subsisting  be- 
tween them.  Each  polype,  indeed,  has  its 
own  separate  mouth  and  tenticles,  and  its 
own  separate  stomach  ;  but  beyond  this, 
it  has  little  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
dependent being.  Any  one,  looking  at- 
tcntivelv  at  a  mass  of  livino:  coral  in  the 
manner  we  have  supposed,  would  naturfilly 
oonie  to  the  conclusion  that  the  entire 
zoophyte  is  proj^erly  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  a  society  of  separate  individuals,  but  as 
one  compoimd  being,  fed  and  nourished 
by  a  multiplicity  of  separate  mouths  and 
stomachs.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  correct 
view  of  these  coral  masses,  and  it  is  only 
on  such  a  supposition  that  we  can  explain 
many  of  the  details  of  their  economy. 

Generally  speaking,  the  whole  interior 
of  a  mass  of  coral  is  mere  dead  mineral 
matter,  the  skeletons  of  former  generations 
of  coral  polypes.  In  the  common  madre- 
pores, or  branched  tree-like  corals,  the 
mass  is  alive  only  to  the  depth  of  about 
the  sixth  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  large  hemi- 
spherical or  dome-shaped  masses  of  brain- 
stone,  and  other  similar  corals,  the  living 
polypes  rarely  extend  to  a  greater  depth 
than  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch.  In  all  these  coral  masses,  therefore, 
the  region  of  vitality  is  merely  a  thin  coat- 
ing or  film  spread  over  the  surface  of  a 
mass  of  dead,  inert  mineral  matter.  The 
I>recise  mode  of  growth  varies  consider- 
ably in  the  diflerent  species  of  coral  poly- 
pes ;  but,  in  all  of  them  alike,  each  fresh 
generation  commences  its  existence,  and 
lays  the  foundations  of  its  stony  skeletons, 
on  the  enduring  frames  of  its  predecessors ; 
and  thu3,  layer  upon  layer,  the  mass  grows 
outwards  and  upwards,  not  a  single  polype 
buddiAg  into  life  amidst  the  countless 


throng  that  does  not  add  itS  quota  to  the 
common  pile.  Bearing  in  mind  this  law 
of  constant  increase  in  coral  zoophytes,  and 
the  immense  numbers  in  which  the  little 
polypes  swarm  in  the  tropic  seas — as  many 
as  four  or  five  millions  being  often  found 
living  at  one  time  on  a  single  mass  of  coral 
— we  can  the  more  easily  understand  how  it 
is  that  creatures  so  weak  and  small  are  yet 
able  to  prepare  the  materials  for  those  ex- 
traordinary coral  reefs  which  are  amongst 
the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the  inter- 
tropical oceanic  regions. 

In  now  passing  on  to  notice  the  charac- 
ter and  appearance  of  these  singular  struc- 
tures, it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  at  once, 
that  they  occur  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  have  accordingly  been  roughly 
classified  into  three  or  four  varieties,  which 
may  generally  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  without  much  difficulty.  There  are 
thus  atolls  or  lagoon  reefe,  barrier  or  en- 
circling reefs,  inner  reefs,  and  shore  or 
fringing  reefs,  each  having  in  most  cases 
very  marked  and  decided  characters  of  its 
own,  but  in  others  presenting  such  a  near 
approach  to  one  or  more  of  the  other 
kinds,  as  to  show  that,  while  the  classifica- 
tion we  have  noticed  may  have  its  use  in 
supplying  a*concise  method  of  distinguish- 
ing the  several  varieties  of  coral  fomia- 
tions,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood 
as  marking  any  essential  difference  in  their 
character. 

Few  things  strike  the  inexperienced 
voyager  as  more  peculiar  and  interesting 
than  the  appearance  of  an  atoll  reef  or 
coral  island  when  first  seen  from  the  deck 
of  a  vessel  approaching  its  shore.  At  first, 
only  a  line  of  dark  points  is  descried  just 
above  the  horizon.  Shortly  after,  these 
points  enlarge  into  the  plumed  tops  of 
palm-trees,  and  a  line  of  green,  interrupted 
at  intervals,  is  traced  along  the  water*8 
surfiice.  Approaching  still  nearer,  this 
line  of  green  is  seen  to  spring  from  a 
narrow  belt  of  soil  raised  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  which 
stretches  round  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  in- 
closing a  quiet  lake  or  lagoon.  The  surf 
beats  loud  aiW  heavy  along  the  margin  of 
the  shore,  and  presents  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  white  coral  beach  beyond,  the  massj 
foliage  of  the  *grove,  and  the  embosomed 
lake  with  its  tiny  islets.  It  is  altogether 
a  most  interestijj^g  and  attractive  spectacle, 
and  one  that  might  weU  make  an  explorer 
eager  to  examine  more  closely  into  the 
charactei^of  the  place.  In  some  few  cases, 
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these  atolls  have  Bptirs  projecting  from 
them,  and  in  the  Marshall  Archipelago 
there  are  atolls  united  together  by  a  reef 
running  in  a  more  or  less  straight  line,  as 
in  the  case  of  Menchicoff  Island,  which  is 
sixty  miles  long,  and  consists  of  three 
loops  tied  together.  In  by  fiir  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  however,  an  atoll  consists 
of  a  simple  elongated  ring,  more  or  less 
perfect,  and  with  its  outline  moderately 
regular.  The  ring  itself  is  a  narrow  rim 
of  coral  rce^  generally  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  in  some  parts  so  low,  that 
the  waves  dash  over  it  into  the  lagoon ; 
in  others,  verdant  with  the  rich  foliage  of 
the  tropics.  The  coral-made  land  on  which 
this  vegetation  grows,  in  some  rare  cases, 
is  continuous  around  the  lagoon;  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  broken  into  islets, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
varying  intervals  of  bare  reef,  and  through 
one  or  more  of  these  there  is  generally  an 
opening  or  channel,  by  means  of  which 
the  vovager  can  pass  from  the  strife  and 
deafcnmg  roar  of  the  huge  waves  breaking 
in  froth  and  spray  against  the  outer  wall 
of  the  reef,  to  the  placid  waters  of  the 
sheltered  lagoon. 

Before  entering  more  minutely  into  the 
structure  of  these  atolls  or  lagoon  reefi, 
it  will  bo  well  to  glance  briefly  at  the 
general  character  of  barrier  reefe,  the  next 
most  ordinary  form  of  coral  formations. 
Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  barrier 
reefs  are  distinguished  from  atolls  chiefly 
in  this  particular :  that,  instead  of  inclos- 
ing a  lake,  they  surround  an  island,  rising 
most  commonly  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  sea  level.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
atoll  reefs,  the  bank  of  coral  forming  these 
barrier  recfc  varies  in  width  from  a  hun- 
dred yards  to  a  mile  or  more,  and  is  usu- 
ally intersected  by  irregular  channels,  and 
occasionally  inclosing  large  bays,  affording 
anchorage  to  scores  of  ships.  The  surface 
of  the  reef  is,  for  the  most  part,  flat,  and 
covered  by  the  sea  at  high  tide;  occa- 
sionally, however,  a  green  island  rises  from 
it  here  and  there,  and  in  some  instances  a 

frove  of  palm-trees  stretches  along  the 
arrier  for  miles,  forming  th«s  a  spectacle 
of  singular  beauty,  as  seen  from  the  higher 
points  of  the  inclosed  island.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  reef  stands  at  a^  distance  from 
the  shore,  like  a  vast  artificial  mole,  leav- 
ing between  it  and  the  land  a  wide  and 
deep  sea,  in  which  ships  ride  at  anchor, 
and  find  room  to  beat  against  a  head-wind. 
The  greatest  differences  prevail,  however, 


in  the  depth  and  area  of  these  indosed 
seas,  as  also  in  the  extent  and  relative 
position  of  the  barrier  reef  itself.  Instances 
occur,  in  which  the  space  between  the  bar- 
rier and  the  shore  is  only  a  narrow  chan* 
nel,  barely  deep  enough  at  low  tide  to  be 
navigated  by  tne  tottling  native  canoes; 
in  others,  again,  it  is  a  narrow,  intricate 
passage,  obstructed  by  knolls  and  patches 
of  growing  coral,  which  convert  it  into  a 
perfect  shrubbery  of  stone.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  form  and  extent  of  the  bar- 
rier, it  is  foxmd  in  some  instances  to  extend 
in  a  continuous  ring  around  the  inclosed 
island,  with  only  here  and  there  an  inter- 
vening channel.  In  other  cases,  one  bar- 
rier incloses  several  islands,  as  in  the  Ex- 
ploring Isles,  belonging  to  the  Fdee 
group,  which  have  one  common  barrier, 
eighty  miles  in  circuit.  New-Caledonia 
has  a  barrier  along  its  whole  western  shore, 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
but  beyond  this  the  reef  stretches  out  into 
the  sea  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  fiirther  to  the  north.  The  great 
barrier  off  the  north-east  of  Australia, 
again,  is  one  thousand  miles  lon^,  and  has 
between  it  and  the  land  a  chann^  in  some 
parts  nearly  seventy  miles  wide,  with  a 
depth  of  fi'om  sixty  to  three  hundred  feet. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statements, 
that  the  barrier  ree&  include,  so  to  spesJc, 
two  varieties,  namely,  reefs  which  more 
or  less  completely  surround  an  island — 
encircling  reefi ;  and  others  which  merely 
run  paraUelwith  the  coast  of  an  island  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  distance,  without,  in 
any  proper  sense,  surrounding  it.  No  es- 
sential difference,  however,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  their  character,  and  with  the 
atoll  reefi  previously  described,  th^  may 
all  be  regarded  as  examples,  in  dinerent 
stages  of  their  progress,  of  the  ssme  great 
class  of  coral  formations. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  faot  just  slated, 
we  now  pass  on  to  notice  more  in  detul 
the  character  of  these  peculiar  stractnres. 
And  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that 
while  the  sea  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
coral  bank  descends  abruptly  to  almost 
unfathomable  depths,  the  waters  of  the 
lagoon,  or  of  the  inclosed  channel  within 
the  ree^  are  usually  very  shallow.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  there  is  a  gradual  slope  of 
the  reef  from  its  outer  edge  for  a  few 
hundred  feet,  but  beyond  that  there  is  a 
sudden  fall,  as  though  the  enti^  mass 
rose  up  from  the  sea-bottom  like  a  huge 
perpendicular  wall  of  coral  rook.    It  softiQ 
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cases,  as  in  scyeral  of  the  atolls  of  the 
Maldive  Islands,  the  descent  is  so  sudden, 
and  the  depth  of  water  outside  the  reef 
so  great,  that,,  at  a  distance  of  only  sixty 
or  seventy  yards,  no  bottom  can  be  found 
with  a  line  of  two  hundred  fathoms.  Al- 
most the  only  instance  in  which  this  rapid 
increase  of  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  not 
found  to  obtain,  is  m  the  case  of  Christ- 
mas atoll,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  where  the  sea  deepens  so 
gradually,  that  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  reef  there  is  only  from  twenty 
to  forty  fathoms  of  water.  Singularly 
enough,  the  strip  of  land  surroundmg  the 
lagoon  of  this  atoll  is,  in  one  part,  no 
less  than  three  miles  wide ;  the  island  thus 
showing,  by  its  exceptional  character  in 
both  resj)ects,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  ne- 
cessary connection  between  the  contracted 
breadth  of  the  belt  of  coral-formed  land, 
and  the  sudden  descent  of  the  outer  fiice 
of  the  reef.  The  slope  of  the  reef  towards 
the  lagoon,  or  the  encircled  channel,  is 
almost  invariably  very  gradual,  but  the 
greatest  depth  of  the  inclosed  water  gene- 
rally depends  upon  its  area.  Between 
the  Australian  barrier  and  the  shore,  we 
have  «ilready  seen  there  is  a  deep  sea. 
The  same  fact  obtains  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  atolls,  where  the  waters  of  the 
lagoon  have  much  the  same  appearance 
as  the  ocean,  and  are  similarly  roughened 
by  the  wind,  though  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. The  appearance  presented  by  these 
large  lagoons  is  singularly  interesting. 
An  observer  standing  on  the  north  shore 
of  llaraka  lagoon,  in  the  Paumotus  group 
of  islands,  and  looking  southward,  can 
discern  nothing  but  blue  waters.  Turn- 
ing to  the  right  or  left,  far  in  the  distance, 
a  few  faint  dots  are  distinguished,  which, 
as  the  eye  sweeps  around,  gradually  en- 
large into  lines  of  palm-trees  and  other 
verdure ;  and  still  nearer  round,  they 
stand  out  in  distinct  groves  and  bossy 
masses  of  foliage.  At  Dean's  Island,  an- 
other of  the  Paumotus  group,  and  at 
many  of  the  CaroUnes,  the  resemblance 
to  the  ocean  is  still  more  complete.  The 
lagoon  is,  in  fact,  but  a  fragment  of  the 
ocean  cut  off  by  an  interrupted  wall  of 
coral  reef,  forming  a  series  of  islets  sur- 
mounted by  verdure.  The  larger  coral 
islands  very  commonly  consist  in  this 
way  of  a  string  of  small  islets  arranged 
along  the  line  of  a  coral  reef;  and  the 
King  of  the  Maldives,  anxious,  it  would 
seem,  to  commemorate  the  number  of  his 


territories  of  this  kind,  assumes  the  high* 
sounding  title  of  Ibrahim,  Sultan,  King 
of  the  Thirteen  Atolls  and  the  Twelve 
Thousand  Isles ! 

From  these  largest  of  coral  islands, 
with  lagoons  like  the  open  sea,  there  is 
every  variety  and  gradation,  down  to 
small  islands,  in  which  the  lagoon  has 
been  gradually  filled  up,  and  no  trace  of 
its  former  existence  left  but  a  slight  de- 
pression of  the  whole  interior  of  the  island, 
marking  its  original  outline.  In  lagoons 
of  moderate  size,  the  waters  form  a  quiet 
lake,  which  rests  within  its  circle  of  palms, 
hardly  ruffled  by  the  storms  that  madden 
the  surrounding  ocean.  In  these  sheltered 
situations,  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  coral 
zoophytes  grow  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
and  the  richest  views  are  presented  to  the 
explorer  of  coral  scenery.  The  surface  of 
the  lagoon  or  channel  is  usually  studded 
with  small  reefe  and  patches  of  growing 
coral,  beautiful  clusters  of  which  may  also 
be  seen  through  the  still  water,  dispersed 
about  upon  the  sloping  sides  of  the  ree^ 
and  over  the  white  sand  of  the  shallow 
bottom.  The  lover  of  the  marvellous  will 
here  find  abundant  gratification ;  for 

"  Life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms, 
Is  sporting  amid  these  bowers  of  stone,'' 

and  on  every  side  there  is  that  which  calls 
forth  surprise  and  admiration.  The  forms 
assumed  by  the  various  species  of  coral 
are  extremely  numerous,  those  resembling 
vegetation  being  especially  abundant — 
shrubbery,  tufts  of  rushes,  the  oddly- 
shaped  cactuses,  beds  of  pinks,  feathery 
mosses,  the  lichen  clinging  to  the  rock^ 
and  the  fungus,  in  all  its  varieties,  have 
each  their  representatives ;  while  here  and 
there  stately  masses  of  madrepore  rise  to 
a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet  above  the 
other  forms,  graceftilly  branched,  and  the 
whole  surface  blooming  with  coral  polypes, 
in  place  of  leaves  and  flowers.  Besides 
these,  there  are  gracefully-modelled  vases^ 
some  of  which  are  three  or  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter, made  up  of  a  network  of  branches 
and  branchlets,  and  sprigs  of  flowers;  whil 
here  and  there,  huge  coral  hemisphere: 
ten  or  even  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
rise  up  like  domes  among  the  vases  $aki 
shrubbery,  their  entire  surface  gorgeously 
decked  with  polyije  stars  of  purple  and 
emerald  green.  Let  the  reader  fancy 
himself  looking  down  upon  a  scene  like 
this,  with  its  star-fish,  echini,  curious 
shells,  brightly-mailed  fishes  gliding  to 
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and  fro,  and  its  myriad  other  beings,  which 
science  alone  has  named,  and  he  will  have 
some  faint  conception  of  the  beauty  of 
these  coral  groves  in  the  quiet  waters  of 
sheltered  channels  and  lagoons. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  circumstances  in  connection 
with  coral  reefe,  that  while  coral-formed 
rock  was  known  to  descend  to  the  greatest 
depths  in  the  ocean,  living  polypes  and 
growing  coral  were  never  found  lower 
than  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  be- 
neath the  surface.  It  seemed  altogether 
incomprehensible  how  it  was  that  the 
coral  formations  should  thus  be  found  at 
such  groat  depths,  while  the  living  poly- 
pes were  themselves  so  restncted  in  their 
range.  The  seeming  paradox,  as  we  shall 
presently  find,  now  no  longer  perplexes 
the  investigator  of  coral  structures,  and 
we  call  attention  to  the  fact  in  this  con- 
nection, only  to  guard  the  reader  against 
the  common  error  of  supposing  that  the 
entire  wall  of  coral,  as  it  fronts  the  open 
sea,  is,  over  every  part  of  its  surface,  and 
from  the  foundation  upwards,  alive  with 
growing  zoophj-tes.  This  idea,  so  widely 
prevalent,  is  entirely  erroneous.  Below 
the  region  of  living  j)olypes,  the  reef,  to 
however  great  a  depth  it  descends,  con- 
sists, of  coui-se,  wholly  of  dead  coral  rock, 
but  above  this  limit  it  is  by  no  means 
uniformly  covered  with  living  zoophytes. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  shallow  waters  of  the  reef,  and  to 
its  slo])ing  margin,  up  which  they  extend 
to  within  a  foot  or  less  of  the  low  tide 
level,  sometimes  growing  profusely  over 
large  areas,  and  sometimes  occurring  only 
in  patches  scattered  over  wide  fields  of 
coral  sand  and  dead  fragments,  like  tufts 
of  vegetation  in  a  sandy  plain.  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  beating  of  the  surf* 
the  upper  part  of  the  slope  is  perlia])s 
more  generally  clustered  with  living  corals 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  ree^  many 
of  the  more  hardy  zoophytes  growing  here 
in  the  greatest  luxuriiince.  For  about 
ten  or  twenty  yards  down  from  the  top 
of  the  slope,  the  reef  is  usually  pierced 
with  holes  and  rugged  winding  recesses, 
aftbrding  a  safe  retreat  for  the  crabs,  sea- 
urchins,  Htar-fish,  sea-anemones,  and  vari- 
ous molluscs,  which  in  calm  water  swarm 
over  the  face  of  the  declivity,  and  greatly 
contribute  to  the  animation  and  beauty 
of  the  scene.  Over  this  portion  of  the 
reef,  too,  is  often  seen  the  enormous  bi- 
valve, Tridacma  gigas^  the  largest  of  all 


known  shells,  and  which  is  often  employed 
as  ah  ornament  for  grotto-work  and  gar- 
den fountains.  It  is  generally  found  more 
than  half  buried  in  the  reef-rock,  with 
barely  room  to  open  its  ponderous  shell, 
and  expose  to  the  waters  its  gorgeously- 
colored  mantle.  It  will  be  quite  obvious, 
that  the  sea  front  of  the  coral  reef  is  at 
all  times  a  scene  of  the  greatest  interest. 
In  calm  weather,  there  are  its  coral  groves, 
with  the  thousand  beautiful  forms  of  liv- 
ing things  which  sport  and  play  amidst 
them  in  the  quiet  waters,  and  in  the  sea- 
sons of  storm  and  tempest,  there  is  the 
magnificent  line  of  breakers  bursting  along 
the  shore  in  all  the  grandeur  of  utter  deso- 
lation. 

The  top  of  the  reef  consists  almost  in- 
variably of  a  broad  and  level  platform  of 
coral  rock,  having,  however,  a  very  un- 
even surface,  and  being  in  many  places 
coated  with  thick  layers  of  incrusting 
corallines,  which  give  it  a  variety  of 
shades  of  pink  and  purple.  In  most  cases, 
this  platfoim  rises  just  high  enough  to  be 
left  partially  bare  at  low  tide.  In  one 
very  extraordinary  instance,  however, 
that  of  the  Chagos  Bank,  about  ten  de* 
grees  south  of  the  Maldive  Islands,  there 
IS  an  annular  reef^  ninety  miles  long  and 
seventy  miles  wide,  the  top  of  which  is 
mostly  submerged  from  five  to  ten  fathoms 
beneath  the  surface ;  and  what  is  still 
more  suigular,  the  whole  of  this  submerged 
atoll,  for  such  it  may  be  termed,  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  destitute  of  living 
corals.  This  latter  circumstance,  however, 
is  true  to  a  great  extent  of  the  platform 
in  ordinary  reefs,  the  surface  bemg  bare 
of  growmg  zoophytes,  excepting  in  the 
shallow  pools  and  rugged  channels  to- 
wards its  outer  edge,  where  they  abound. 
At  the  inner  extremity  of  this  shore  plat* 
form,  as  it  is  termed,  rises  the  steep  beach 
of  coral  pebbles  and  sand,  which  always 
fronts  the  true  coral  islands,  wherever 
these  have  been  formed.  The  appearanoe 
of  this  beach,  as  seen  in  calm  weather 
from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  approaching  the 
island,  is  very  singular.  Owing  to  its 
whiteness,  and  the  contrast  it  affords  to 
the  massy  foliage  above,  its  slope  is  not 
perceived  at  a  little  distance,  and  the 
whole  length  of  beach  looks  like  a  vertical 
artificial  wall  or  embankment,  running 
parallel  with  the  shore.  Mr.  Dana  men- 
tions, that  on  Clermont  Tonnere,  the  first 
of  these  coral  islands  visited  by  the 
American  expedition,  the  natives,  standi 
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ing  spear  in  hand  along  the  top  of  the 
beach,  were  believed  by  many  people  on 
board  to  be  keeping  patrol  on  the  ram- 
parts of  a  kind  of  fortification. 

It  raay  be  well,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, to  state,  that  wherever  the  reef-rock  is 
broken  into,  it  shows  unmistakable  proofs 
of  haviiit^  been  formed  of  coral  fragments 
and  sand,  finely  cemented  together.  In 
some  cases  the  imbedded  masses  of  coral 
are  of  laro^o  size,  but  in  only  rare  instances 
are  they  found  in  the  original  position  of 
growth  ;  while  it  conamonly  happens  that 
the  fragments  are  both  small,  and  much 
broken  and  worn  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  before  becoming  compacted  toge- 
ther. By  far  the  most  common  form, 
however,  in  which  the  reef-rock  occurs,  is 
that  of  a  solid,  compact,  white  limestone, 
of  as  fine  a  texture  as  any  of  the  second- 
ary limestones,  and  ringing  with  a  clear 
metallic  sound  under  the  blow  of  a  ham- 
mer. The  manner  in  which  the  originally 
loose  and  incoherent  debris  of  the  coral 
reef  becomes  consolidated  thus  into  a  hard 
and  compact  mass,  is  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  the  most  convincing  proof  of  its  re- 
cent origin  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  it 
contains  imbedded  within  it  the  remains 
of  various  beuigs  still  inhabiting  the  reef, 
and  occasionally  also  significant  memen- 
toes of  man  liimself. 

The  emerged  land  which  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  the  coral  island  as  it  surmounts 
the  broad  platform  of  the  reef,  and  is 
fronted  by  the  beach  already  described,  is 
composed  of  blocks  of  similar  material  to 
that  forming  the  mass  of  the  reef  itself. 
In  its  earliest  stage,  when  barely  raised 
above  the  tides,  it  appears  like  a  vast  field 
of  ruins,  angular  masses  of  coral  rock, 
varying  in  dimensions  from  one  to  a  hun- 
dred cubic  feet,  lying  piled  together  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  Amongst  these 
heaped-np  masses,  many  may  bo  distin- 
guished as  portions  of  individual  corals ; 
all  the  larger  blocks,  however,  have  the 
usual  conglomerate  character  of  the  ordi- 
nary reef-rock,  and  are  evidently  portions 
of  it  broken  off*,  and  transported  to  their 
present  resting-place  by  the  action  of  the 
waves.  Exposure  to  the  air,  and  in  some 
cases  incrusting  lichens,  speedily  discolor 
the  pile,  and  give  it  much  the  appearance 
of  a  heap  of  volcanic  scoriae.  In  the  next 
stage,  the  winds  and  w^aves  together  have 
partially  filled  in  the  interstices  with  coral 
sand,  and  a  scanty  soil  affords  nutriment 
to  a  few  shrubs  and  trailing  plants,  which 


spread  their  green  leaves  over  the  rugged 
blocks,  and  reUeve  the  scene  of  much  of 
its  sterility  and  desolation.  In  its  last,  or 
perfect  stage,  the  coral  island  stands  eight 
or  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  highest 
tides,  and  lifls  alofl  its  crown  of  luxuriant 
verdure,  with  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the 
cocoa-nut,  and  various  palms,  weaving  high 
above  the  other  foliage.  The  surface  con- 
sists of  a  thin  layer  of  coral  soil,  w^hich, 
at  the  depth  of  only  a  few  inches,  changes 
to  an  almost  pure  coral  sand  or  gravel ; 
while,  a  foot  or  two  deeper  still,  the  mass 
regains  its  character  of  a  more  or  less 
compact  coral  rock,  and  this,  notwith- 
standing the  fact,  that  the  land  may  be 
buried  m  the  richest  foliage.  It  is  by  no 
means  unusual,  in  islands  that  are  pretty 
much  broken  up  along  the  line  of  the  reei^ 
to  meet  with  illustrations  of  each  of  these 
three  stages  within  a  very  limited  space ; 
the  whole  process  of  the  formation  of  a 
coral  island  being,  so  to  speak,  thus  ex- 
hibited to  the  eye  at  a  glance. 

A  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  point 
out  the  distin^guishing  features  of  "  inner 
reefs  "  and  "  fringing  reefs,"  and  then  we 
shall  have  to  notice  another  class  of  coral 
formations,  to  which  at  present  no  refer- 
ence has  been  made.  Inner  reefs,  then, 
are  so  termed  from  their  occurring  in  in- 
closed waters,  whether  in  the  channel  in- 
side a  barrier  reef,  or  within  the  area  of 
a  lagoon.  Formed  in  quiet  waters,  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  more  profusely 
studded  with  living  zoophytes  than  is  the 
case  with  reefs  exposed  to  all  the  violence 
of  the  open  sea ;  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
they  have  a  more  gradual  slope  towards 
deep  water.  As  in  the  outer  reefs,  how- 
ever, the  great  mass  of  the  coral  bank 
consists  of  a  conglomerate  coral  rock, 
which  frequently  exhibits  the  same  fine- 
ness of  texture  and  similarity  to  ordinary 
limestone.  The  chief  difference  in  this 
respect  is,  perhaps,  that  the  inner  reefi 
are  composed  less  of  broken  fragments  of 
coral  than  of  more  or  less  complete  zoo- 
phytes compacted  into  the  mass  in  the 
original  position  of  growth.  Fringing 
reefs  are  banks  of  coral  formed  in  the 
shallow  waters  adjacent  to  land,  and  are 
thus  termed,  from  their  forming  a  sort  of 
fringe,  or  border,  to  the  shore  to  which 
they  are  attached.  They  sometimes  occur 
around  coasts  unprotected  by  a  barrier 
reef,  and  sometimes  on  coasts  completely 
encircled  by  reefs  of  this  description.  If 
it  were  possible  to  lift  up  one  of  these 
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doubly  roef-bound  islands  from  the  waves, 
we  should  find  that  the  two  banks  of  coral 
stood  upon  the  submarine  slopes  like  mas- 
sive structures  of  artificial'  masonry — ^the 
fringing  reef  forming  a  broad,  flat  plat- 
form, or  shel^  ranging  around  the  land 
near  the  water  line  of  the  coast;  the  outer 
reef  rising  from  the  more  deeply  sub- 
merged portion,  encircling  it  at  a  distance 
like  a  vast  olf^standing  rampart. 

The  difliculty  at  one  time  felt  in  ac- 
counting for  the  existence  of  coral  rock 
at  such  a  vastly  greater  depth  below  the 
region  of  living  polj^jes  as  that  at  which 
it  is  known  to  occur,  was  experienced  in 
an  opposite  form  in  the  case  of  the  coral 
formations,  now  to  be  noticed — ^namely, 
blands  formed  of  ordinary  coral  rock,  but 
elevated  far  above  the  reach  of  the  high- 
est conceivable  tides.  These  elevated 
coral  islands  are  by  no  means  rare.  In 
the  Pacific  they  frequently  occur,  and  with 
every  variety  of  elevation ;  from  those 
which  rise  only  a  few  feet  above  the  ordi- 
nary reef  islands,  to  others  which  have  a 
height  of  three  hundred  feet  and  upwards 
above  the  sea  level.  Malia,  or  Aurora 
Island,  one  of  the  western  Paumotus 
group,  is  an  island  of  this  description.  It 
is  about  four  miles  long,  and  two  and  a 
half  miles  wide,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of 
compact  coral  limestone,  rising  in  cliffs 
more  or  less  vertical,  to  a  height  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  As  in  the  ordina- 
ry reef-rock,  the  limestone  is  for  the  most 
part  as  compact  and  uniform  in  texture  as 
lecondary  marble ;  but  here  and  there  a 


mass  of  imbedded  coral,  or  the  remains 
of  shells  belonging  to  species  still  existing 
in  the  neighbonng  sea,  clearly  attest  the 
nature  and  recent  date  of  its  orgin.  An- 
other point  of  resemblance  between  the 
rock  of  this  island  and  the  older  lime- 
stones, is  the  existence  in  it  of  cxtennre 
caverns.  In  some  of  these,  large  stalao- 
tites  may  be  seen  depending  from  the 
roof,  six  feet  in  diameter.  Many  of  onr 
readers  will  remember  that  the  good  John 
Williams,  in  his  "  Missionary  Enterprises," 
mentions  the  occurrence  of  similar  caverns 
in  the  elevated  coral  rock  of  Atiu,  one  of 
the  Hervey  group  of  islands ;  and  that  in 
one  of  these  caverns  he  wandered  for  two 
hours,  without  finding  a  termination  to 
its  windings.  The  island  of  Tongataboa 
is  another  of  these  elevated  islands.  In 
many  parts,  indeed,  it  is  low  and  level, 
but  in  others  it  rises  to  a  height  of  one 
hundred  feet,  and  consists  of  coral  rock, 
which  distinctly  shows  the  cavities  and 
irregularities  worn  in  it  joy  the  action  of 
the  tide.  A  still  more  remarkable  case  ia 
that  of  Mangaia,  one  of  the  Cook  and  Aus- 
tral Islands.  This  island  is  partly  volcanic, 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  pre- 
sents all  the  appearance  of  an  upraised 
atoll  reef.  Its  summit  is,  for  the  most 
part,  level,  but  in  the  centre  there  is  a 
wide  hollow,  over  the  surfiice  of  which 
are  scattered  patches  of  coral  rock,  some 
of  them  raised  to  a  height  of  forty  feet^ 
which  remind  the  observer  at  once  of  the 
separate  knolls  and  small  ree&  in  the 
lagoon  of  an  atoU. 


From    Bentlej^t   MlBoallftnj. 
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Of  what  the  literary  world  is  "  about," 
the  key-note  will  be  struck  in  mentioning 
the  name  of  Macaulay.  All  are  talking  of 
or  writing  on  the  recent  installment  ot  fif- 
teen  hundred  pages  towards  the  payment 
of  the  largo  self-incurred  debt  by  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay. There  are  very  few  who  wish  he 
had  made  that  installment  less  by  a  single 
line,  so  graphic  arc  his  general  pictures,  so 


accurate  his  individual  portraiture, 
wide  the  scope  of  his  argument,  so  emn- 
prehensive  his  grasp  of  subject ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  thei*e  are  fewer  still,  if  any, 
who  can  hope  to  be  alive  when  Mr.  Miir 
caulay's  task  is  ended.  We  must  not, 
however,  repine,  but  "  take  the  good  the 
gods  provide  us,"  content  to  foresee  the 
enjoyment  of  our  remote  posterity,  for  Mr. 
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Macanlay  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
die  without  fulfilling  his  promise. 

Such  implied  longevity  reminds  us  of 
one  whom  intiny  will  miss,  less  perhaps  for 
cessation  of  intercourse  than  for  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  last  link  is  broken  of 
the  chain  which  united  the  literature  of 
the  present  century  with  that  of  the  past. 
Samuel  Rogers,  the  Nestor  of  poets,  and 
something  besides,  has  at  last  been  gath- 
ered to  his  fiithers.  "  Nee  domus" — ^what 
a  pretty  house  was  his ;  "  nee  placens" — 
no,  he  had  no  wife,  his  was  a  morganatic 
marriage  with  the  Muse ;  "  nequc  harum 
arborum" — there  were  some  sweet-scented 
lilacs  and  golden  laburnums  in  the  garden ; 
none  of  these  things  will  be  the  bourne  of 
privileged  pilgrims  now  that  their  master, 
whom  none  could  invoke  as  "  Te  hrcvem 
dominum,"  is  no  more.  What  heir  will 
tinge  the  pavement  with  the  rich  Caicuban 
wines  from  the  cellar  of  Samuel  Rogers, 
who  had  no  wine  so  old  as  himself?  What 
guest  will  now  linger  at  the  pleasant  break- 
fast-table, to  listen  to  "the  old  man  elo- 
quent?" y^h^t  connoisseur  \\\\\  suspend 
the  play  of  his  knife  and  fork  to  gaze  upon 
the  well-lit  ])ictures  that  surrounded  the 
dining-room  ?  Will  Chnstie  seize  and  sell 
what  has  long  been  so  freely  exhibited  ? 
We  might  put  a  thousand  such  questions,  all 
of  them  regrets  for  one,  who,  like  the  Cer- 
berus of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  was  "  three  gen- 
tlemen at  once,"  dear  to  Apollo,  Cy  therea, 
and  Plutus,  "the  Bard,  the  Beau,  the 
Banker." 

But  the  year  which  closed  yesterday 
bids  us  mourn  over  many  of  greater  mark 
than  Samuel  Rogers.  Within  the  last 
twelve  months  what  a  gap  has  been  made 
in  the  memorable  roll !  The  sagacious  and 
indefatigable  Truro ;  the  earnest  and  phi- 
losophic Moles  worth;  the  enterprising 
Parry;  the  waim-hearted  and  upright 
Inglis ;  the  scientific  De  la  Beche ;  the 
learned  Gaisford ;  the  reforming  Hume ; 
the  harmonious  Bishop  ;  the  financial  Her- 
ries;  the  diplomatic  Adair;  the  poetical 
Strangford,  also  a  diplomatist,  with  Ellis 
and  Ponsonby,  his  fellow-laborers  in  the 
last-named  category ;  the  gifted  Lockhart ; 
Miss  Ferrier,  and  Adam  Ferguson,  con- 
nected, too,  with  Walter  Scott;  Lord 
Robertson,  the  convivial  judge;  Lord 
Rutherford,  his  acute  compeer ;  MLss 
Mitford,  and  strong-hearted  Currer  Bell ; 
Colburn,  the  god-father  to  half  the  novels 
of  the  last  halt-century  ;  Sibthrop,  the  ec- 
centric ;  the  travelled  Buckingham ;  Park, 


the  sculptor;  Gumey,  the  short-hand 
writer ;  O.  Smith,  the  preternatural ;  tiie 
centenarian  Routh ;  Black,  of  the  Morvy- 
ing  Chronicle  ;  the  life-preserving  Captain 
Manby;  Archdeacon  Hare ;  Jessie  LewerB, 
the  friend  of  Bums ;  the  injured  Baron  de 
Bode ;  and  a  long  file  besides  of  titled 
names,  and  names  distinguished  in  all  the 
pursuits  of  life.  The  War,  of  course,  came 
m  for  the  lion's  share,  in  sweeping  among 
those  already  illustrious;  or,  had  Fate 
permitted,  those  who  would  have  been  so : 
the  gentle-hearted,  courteous  Raglan,  the 
mirror  of  modern  chivalry ;  the  intrepid 
Torrens ;  the  amiable  Estcourt ;  the  untir- 
ing Markham;  the  brave  Adams;  the 
gallant  Campbell ;  the  honest  Boxer,  and 
the  unfortunate  Christie,  are  amongst  the 
most  prominent  of  the  lieroes  whom  the 
bullet  or  the  Crimean  fever  have  forcibly 
taken  from  us.  Death,  too,  has  been  busy 
with  great  people,  in  the  ranks  of  our  al- 
lies, in  the  field,  on  the  wave,  in  the  cabinet, 
in  the  private  home :  Ilarispc ;  Bruat ; 
Mackau ;  Delia  Marmora,  who  fought  so 
well ;  the  painter  Isabey ;  the  statesman 
Mole ;  the  poet  Micziewitz  ;  the  widow  of 
Lavalette  ;  the  wife  of  Emile  de  Girardin ; 
the  brother  of  Victor  Hugo  ;  Count  Bruhl, 
the  antagonist  of  Philidor,  the  King  of 
Chess  ;  Khosrew  Pasha,  that  true  type  of 
the  old  Osmanli ;  the  chivalrous  Duke  of 
Genoa ;  and  Adelaide  of  Sardinia,  the 
early-lost  wife  of  our  noble  Piedmontese 
ally. 

But  we  are  not  writing  a  necrology. 
Suflicient  for  us  be  the  day,  with  some  tar 
ph-ations  for  the  future. 

"  Great  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon 
And  Bincc,  exceeding  valorous  and  sage.'* 

We  have  many  great  people  still  distm* 
guishing  themselves,  almost  as  much  as  the 
valorous  Argive,  though  not,  perliaps,  al- 
together in  the  same  line.  To  do  unto 
others  as  you  would  not  be  done  to  appears 
to  be  a  ride  of  conduct  rather  too  generalljr 
followed.  If  not,  why  should  the  effigies 
of  the  three  peccant  Bankers  be  enshrined 
at  Madame  Tussaud^s?  Why  should  a 
Judge's  "fancy"  play, like  lightning,  round 
a  bevy  of  innocent  people  ?  Why  should 
the  Guards  monopolize  the  game  of  "heads 
I  win,  tails  you  lose  ?"  Why  should  Alice 
Gray  be  a  heroine  ?  Why  should  poisonr 
ing  be  the  rule  of  domestic  intercourse 
and  not  the  exception?  Why  should 
we,   all   of  us,  bo   doing    the  identical 
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things*  .against  which  we  are  as  earnestly 
warned  as  Eve  was  before  she  ate  the 
apple  ? 

Some  good  things,  however,  we  are 
about.  We  are  striving,  all  of  us,  to  do 
honor  to  the  foremost  woman  of  her  time — 
to  Florence  Nightingale — ^whose  acts  have 
shed  an  imperishable  lustre  on  her  name. 
We  arc  gradually  putting  our  great  me- 
tropolitan house  in  order,  although,  to 
effect  that  object  in  the  best  way,  we  have 
not  elected  John  Arthur  Roebuck  our 
chairman — so  hard  it  is  to  induce  people, 
the  best  intentioned,  to  go  the  proper  way 
to  work  and  to  put  the  right  ^man  in  the 
riglit  place.  At  last  we  are  building  gun- 
boats of  light  draught,  and  plenty  of  them, 
and  all  that  remains  is  to  hope  that  no 


Austrian  interference  may  prevent  them 
from  fulfilling  their  mission  beneath  the 
walls  of  Cronstadt,  creating  another  ^^heap 
of  blood-stained  ruins,"  and  thoroughly 
humiliating — ^the  right  word  to  use,  pcbte 
Lord  John  Russell — humiliating  to  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy.  In  the  East  the  gallant 
Codrington — ^the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy 
sire — is  steadily  effecting  the  most  benefi-, 
cial  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  large 
army  intrusted  to  his  care :  the  moral  no 
less  than  the  i)hysical  wants  of  his  men 
claiming  his  constant  care.  With  disci- 
pline firmly  established,  with  mental  ac- 
tivity heightened  and  bodily  strength 
restored,  tlie  prospects  of  the  next  cam- 
paign offer  every  tiling  that  is  hopeful,  nor 
have  we  any  fear  of  the  result. 


From  Talf*  Mag&rlne. 
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It  is  one  literary  weakness  of  mine  to 
be  fond  of  reading:  that  nobodv  else  cares 
about,  and  another,  never  to  get  tired  of 
what  pleases  alL  My  habit  of  re-reading 
books  that  I  like  is  inveterate,  and  I  am 
j)ersuaded  that  a  list  of  my  favorites 
would  make  you  laugh,  and  that  an  hon- 
est memorandum  of  the  number  of  times 
I  take  them  up  in  the  course  of  a  week 
would  be  pronounced  fictitious.  Shaks- 
peare,  Bishop  Butler,  Fouque's  "  Undine," 
raley's  "  Horre  Paulina*,"  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  Emerson,  Bacon's  Essays, 
and  "  Punch,"  make  up  an  incongruous 
catalogue  ]>retty  accurately  representing 
my  staple  diet  for  years  past.  But  even 
in  current  literature,  I  never  dream  of  re- 
viewing a  book  till  I  have  read  it  twice, 
thrice,  or  oftener.  Then  there  are  the 
trimmings  of  the  solid  dishes — which  I  find 
in  miscellaneous  reading  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  out-of-the-way  authors 
that  nobody  else  thinks  much  of.  I  am 
constantly  amused  at  the  ignorance  of 
books  a  few  decades  old  betrayed  by  well- 


read  people.  A  literary  confrere  of  unqaea- 
tionable  talent  and  great  information 
asked  me,  the  other  day,  who  Clarissa 
Hailowe  was — ^lie  had  heard  her  name 
somewhere,  but  could  not  remember !  I 
do  not  know  three  people  who  are  what 
I  should  call  well  up  in  Bacon  and  Shaks- 
peare.  And  if  I  may  name  another  old- 
tashioned  book,  I  do  not  know  among 
professedly  Christian  people  a  dozen  who 
read  the  Bible — always  excepting  the 
despised  "Plymouth  brethren,"  who  do 
read  it,  with  an  assiduity  and  pertinacity 
that  yield  their  reward  in  an  immense 
command  of  its  contents.  Once  (MdmiU 
ting  the  point  of  vieiOy  the  Bibical  criti- 
cism of  Plymouth  brethrenism  is  an  in- 
structive proof  of  what  homogeneouB 
results  proper  attention  can  get  out  of 
the  most  varied  literary  material  offered 
by  any  book  in  the  whole  world. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  I  was  g^ing 
to  say,  inter  alia^  that  we  are  rather  too 
apt  now-a-days,  to  despise  the  himibler 
portions  of  the  literature  that  stretches 
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between  the  Elizabethan  age  and  onr  own. ' 
For  the  last  twenty  years  Elizabethan 
literature  bas  been  gathering  influence 
over  imaginative  writers,  and  the  very 
best,,  most  natural,  most  pure  of  our  poets  I 
eould  not  be  acquitted  of  mimetic  adop- 
tion of  the  Elizabethan  tricks  of  compo- ' 
sition,  if  he  were  submitted  to  such  an  ! 
examination  as  I  may  some  day  amuse  I 
myself  by  instituting.  Yet  brave  men  ; 
have  lived  since  Agamemnon,  and  before  ■ 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  There  is  an  | 
Elizabethan  cant  abroad,  and  the  ei^h- ' 
teenth  eentiiry,  in  particular,  is  supercili- ' 
ously  prcnehed  down.  It  strikes  mo  there  ' 
is  a  little  irreverence  in  this  way  of  treating  j 
any  large  section  of  the  grand  procession  i 
of  humanity  1  Will  nobody  of  catholic  I 
faith  ntid  catholic  vision  try  and  show  the 
canters  elements  of  real  grandeur  in  that 
eighteenth  century? 

On  my  lumber  shelves  is  an  elderly 
work  fiicetiously  entitled  the  "Pleasing' 
IiistriK-tor,"  for  which  read  "Dreary  Dis- 
pustor,"  if  you  prefer  truth  to  fiction. 
For  this  very  pleasing  instructor  essays 
tlie  iilih  cum  diilci  in  this  buoyant,  engag- 
ing fashion : 

"  PATERNca'a  iDvicE  TO  HIS  sow. 
"  Paternus  lived  about  two  hundred  years  ago — " 

Why  this  circumstance  13  introduced  is  a 
pu/j-.lc.     I  can  discover  no  artistic  reason 

whatever. 

"  He  bad  but  ooe  son,  whom  he  educated  himself 
in  bis  own  house.  As  thej  were  silting  together 
in  Ibe  garden,  nbeo  the  child  was  ten  years  old, 
Pulernus  thus  began  to  him." 

Paternus  then  proceeds  to  address  his 
infant  offspring  in  a  manner  W!iieh  I  am 
sure  nothing  but  physical  restraint  could 
have  induced  him  to  sit  out.  Indeed,  it 
is  slyly  hinted  that  Paternus,  good  man  ! 
/lad  hoUl  of  his  sow'a  hand  while  the 
homily  was  in  progress.  A  very  rational 
precaution. 

Furnished  with  this  clue  to  the  style  in 
which  Pntemua  had  brought  up  his  only 
son  "  in  liis  own  house,"  I  am  not  in  the 
least  surprised  to  leam  that  the  miserable 
infiint  had  been  very  ill,  and  that  he  was 
habitually  a  martyr  to  headache  (in  wliich 
I  can  sympathize  n-ithhim).  "How  poor," 
says  his  fond  and  idiotic  parent — 


late  sickneffl  baa  shown  you  bow  llUIe  I  conld 
do  for  jou  in  that  state,  and  Ihtfrtqaait  paint 
m  yovr  head  an  plain  proofs  that  1  liace  no  poaer 
to  remote  them." 

How  "  frequent  pains"  are  a  proof  of 
somebody's  incapacity  to  remove  them  is 
not  clear,  without  the  supplying  of  a  logi- 
cal hiatus,  which  I  leave  to  the  reader's 
ingenuity,  as  Paternus  did  to  his  son's. 
Miserable  boy  I  His  aire  twaddles  through 
seven  pages  duodecimo,  with  a  funereal 
didacticism  which  makes  me  say  I  would 
rather  train  a  child  of  mine  on  lore  like 
this  taken  from  a  much  older,  but  infi- 
nitely more  edifying  book,  which  conveys 
useful  knowledge  in  this  wise ; 

"  Q.  Seeing  God  in  his  wisdom  has  made  every 
creature  exctllenlly  good  in  its  kind,  and  sutyecl- 
ed  'em  various  waja  lo  the  use,  proBI,  and  strrice 
of  man,  tell  me  what  opinion  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers (particularly  Aristotle,  Plioy.  &c,)  had 
of  the  knowledge,  understand iog,  aod  esceDent 
qualities  God  bath  endowed  those  with  which  we 
term  irrational  creatures,  and  that  in  their  order, 
as  I  shall  demand  tbe  particulaiB  of  you ;  and 
first,  what  of  beasts  in  general  ? 

"A,  As  for  beasts  in  general,  first,  I  may  say, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  by  nature.  Some 
are  bold  and  tiardy,  others  feaTfu! ;  some  wild  and 
savage,  others  tame  and  gentle ;  some  wnlking  in 
herds,  others  wandering  alone  ;  some  armed,  and 
otbets  trusting  to  swiftness  far  their  suft^ly." 

Tliis  is  speaking  of  "  beasts  in  general" 
with  a  vengeance,  and  is  certainly  very 
safe  information.  Descending  to  particu- 
lars, we  have  a  fehcitous  anecdote  of  the 
leopard,  fi'oin  which  I  only  omit  a  passage 
that  is  too  gross  for  quotation,  though  the 
oddest  part  of  the  business ; 

"Q.  By  what  stratagem  docs  the  leopard  take 
the  prey  he  most  delights  in  ? 

"A.  He  haunts  thewooda  where  there  are  store 
of  monkej'a,  who  mortally  hate  him  because  tio 
usuallj  prej-s  upon  them,  and  finding  that  he  can- 
not take  'em  upon  the  trees,  where  they  scout 
and  are  too  nimble  for  him,  he  lies  down  in  some 
open  place  where  they  may  see  bim,  stretching 
at  length,  lolling  out  faia  toneae,  and  groaning  as 
If  be  was  d^ing.  Tbia  mokes  tbe  monkeys  re- 
joice and  chatter  in  triumph  over  their  eueniy  ; 
and  at  last,  ho  seeming  to  be  qnite  dead,  holding 
his  breath,  they  send  down  a  scoot  to  approach 
him,  who,  by  a  sign,  assuring  the  rest  be  is  dead, 
they  immediately  dwcend,  and  leap  about  him, 
cbatterine  and  rejoicing.  ....  Bnt  on  a 
sudden  all  their  mirth  ia  dashed,  for,  seeing  hia 
opportunity,  he  leaps  up,  and  catches  most  ciim- 
monly  threeof  the  fattest  of  tbem,  two  in  his  paws 
and  ooe  in  bis  month,  whilst  those  that  escape  Ilia 
fury  run  crying  and  acreaming  away  in  tbe  most 
lamentable  munner." 
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I  shall  now  and  then  take  my  readers 
for  a  ramble  among  out-of  the-way  books 
of  a  droll  character,  but  at  tliis  moment  I 
am  goin<;:  to  say  that  we  are  getting  a  lit- 
tle conceited  about  the  pathos  of  modern 
writing,  and  rather  supercilious  to  our  an- 
cestors in  that  regard.  You  have  just 
heard  of  Mr.  Tickell,  no  doubt ;  but  you 
will  turn  up  your  nose  at  my  proposmg  to 
quote  his  "  Colin  and  Lucy"  as  a  truly  pa- 
retic ballad.  "Who  the  dickens  was 
Mr.  Tickell  ?  and  wasn't '  Colin '  exploded 
long  ago,  with  Strcphon  and  tie-wigs  ?" 
Yet  with  your  kind  permission  I  will  recite 
some  verses  of  "  Colin  and  Lucy,"  and 
you  will  at  least  learn  from  them  where  a 
well-knoA\Ti  quotation  about  a  "  hand"  and 
a  "  voice"  comes  fi'om : 


« 


COLIN       AND       LUCY. 


ii 


DT  MB.  TICKBLL. 


"  Of  Lcinster,  famed  for  maidens  fair, 
Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace ; 
Nor  e'er  did  LiiTy's  limpid  stream 
Reflect  a  fairer  face. 

''  Till  luckless  love  and  p'miog  caro 
Impaired  her  rosy  hue, 
Iler  dainty  lip,  her  damask  check. 
And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

"  Ah !  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale 
When  beating  rains  descend  ? 
So  drooped  this  slow-consuming  maid, 
Iler  life  now  near  its  end. 


"  Three  times  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 
A  bell  was  heard  to  ring  ; 
And  at  her  window,  shrieking  thrice, 
The  raven  flapped  his  wing. 

•  •       '     •  ■  • 

•"I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear, 
Tfiat  cries  Imust  not  stay; 
I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see^ 
Iltat  beckons  me  aicay,* 

9 
•  •  •  •  •   o 

*'  *Ah,  Colin,  give  not  her  thy  vows, 
Vows  due  to  me  alone ! 
Nor  thou,  rash  girl,  receive  his  kiss, 
Nor  think  him  all  thy  own  1 

"  *  To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed 
Impatient  both  prepare ; 
But  know,  false  man,  and  know,  fond  maid, 
Poor  Lucy  will  be  there. 

"  *  Then  bear  my  corse,  ye  comrades  dear, 
The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet  j 
He  in  his  wt?idding-trim  so  gay, 
I  in  my  winding-sheet' 


**  She  spoke— she  died— her  corse  was  boroB^ 
The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 
He  in  his  w^ding-trim  so  gay,- 
Shc  in  her  winding-sheet. 

"What  then  were  Colin^s  dreadful  thooghtB? 
How  were  those  nuptials  kept? 
The  bridesmen  flocked  round  Lacy  dead. 
And  all  the  village  wept 

"  Compassion,  shame,  remorse,  despair. 
At  once  his  bosom  swell : 
The  damps  of  death  bedew'd  his  brow— 
He  groaned— ho  shook— he  fell. 


"  He,  to  his  Lucy's  new-made  grave 
Conveyed  by  trembling  swains, 
Id  the  same  mould,  beneath  one  sod, 
For  ever  now  remahis. 

"  Oft  at  this  place  the  constant  hind 
And  plighted  maid  are  seen  ; 
With  garlands  gray,  and  true  love-knotii 
They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

"  But  swain  forsworn,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
This  hallowed  ground  forbear ; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadful  fate, 
And  fear  to  meet  him  there  I" 

I  am  weak  and  sentimental  and  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  own  that  I  like  those 
verses,  and  that  they  dwell  in  my  memory. 
Poor  stupid  "  Mr.  Tickell"  could  not  have 
written  "  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange," 
but  he  did  his  best,  and  his  best  touohet 
me. 

Beckford's  "Vathek,"  Dr.  Moore's  "  Ze- 
luco,"  and  ^Mackenzie's  "  Man  of  Peeling,** 
are  books  of  faded  fame,  and  the  chances 
arc  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  glances 
over  these  lines  has  read  the  two  latter. 
Yet  Mackenzie  (privately,  if  I  remember, 
a  harsh,  unamiable  person)  writes  with 
much  quiet  tenderness,  and  the  foUowing 
scene  from  his  "  Man  of  Feeling,"  is  veiy 
affecting : 

**UFs  SEES  MISS  WALTOX  AND  IS  BAPFT. 

<*  His  aunt  appeared,  leading  in  Miss  Walton. 
'  My  dear/  said  she,  *  here  is  Miss  Walton,  who 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  and  inquire  for  joa 
herself.'  I  descried  a  transient  glow  upon  hit 
face.  lie  rose  from  his  seat  '  If  to  kaow^Mia 
Walton's  ffoodness,'  said  he,  'bo  a  title  to  d^ 
serve  it,  I  have  some  claim.'  She  begsed  him  to 
resume  his  seat,  and  placed  herself  on  the  sob  b^ 
side  him.  I  took  my  leave.  He  was  left  with 
Miss  Walton  alone.  She  inquired  aoxioulj 
about  his  health.  '  I  believe/ said  he, 'from  the 
accounts  which  my  physicians  anwillin^y  give 
me,  that  they  have  no  great  hopes  of  my  reooveij/ 
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She  started  as  he  spoke ;  bat,  recollecting  herself 
immediately,  endeavored  to  flatter  him  into  a  be* 
lief  that  his  apprchcnsiong  were  groundless.  *  I 
know/  said  he,  *  that  it  is  usual  for  persons  at  mv 
time  of  life  to  have  those  hopes  which  your  kind- 
ness suggests ;  but  I  would  not  wish  to  be  deceiv- 
ed.'   'Those  sentiments,'  an- 
swered Miss  Walton,  *are  just;  but  your  good 
sense,  Mr.  Harley,  will  own  that  life  has  its  proper 
value.  As  the  province  of  virtue, life  is  cftnobled ; 
as  such  it  is  to  be  desired.  To  virtue  has  the  Su- 
preme Director  of  all  things  assigned  rewards 
enou^rh,  even  here,  to  fir  its  attachment' 

"  The  subject  began  to  overpower  her.  Harley 
lifted  his  eyes  from  the  ground.  *  There  are,' 
said  he,  in  a  very  low  voice,  *  there  are  attach- 
ments, Miss  Walton' — his  glance  met  hers.  They 
both  betrayed  a  confusion,  and  were  both  instantly 
withdrawn,  lie  paused  for  some  moments.  *I 
am  in  such  a  state  as  calls  for  sincerity ;  let  that 
also  excuse  it  It  is  perhaps  the  lost  time  we 
shall  ever  meet  I  feel  something  particularly 
perious  in  the  acknowledCTnent,  yet  my  heart 
swells  to  muke  it,  awed  as  it  is  by  a  sense  of  my 
presumption,  by  a  sense  of  your  perfections.'  He 
paused  again.  '  Let  it  not  ofibnd  yoa  to  know  their 


power  over  one  so  unworthy.  It  will,  I  beliereij 
soon  cease  to  beat,  even  with  that  feeling  which  it 
shall  lose  the  latest.  To  love  Miss  Walton  could 
not  be  a  crime  :  if  to  declare  it  is  one,  the  cxpia* 
tion  will  be  made.'  Her  tears  were  now  flowing 
without  control.  *  Let  mo  entreat  you,'  said  she^ 
'  to  have  better  hopes ;  let  not  life  be  so  indififer- 
ent  to  you ;  if  my  wishes  can  put  any  value  upoQ 
it — I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you ;  I 
know  your  worth,  I  have  known  it  long,  1  have 
esteemed  it ;  what  would  you  have  me  say  ?  I  have 
loved  it  as  it  deserved.'  He  seized  her  hand ;  a 
languid  color  reddened  in  his  cheek ;  a  smile 
brightened  faintly  in  his  eye.  As  he  gazed  on  her 
it  grew  dim,  it  fixed,  it  closed ;  he  sighed  and  fell 
back  on  his  seat ;  Miss  Walton  screamed  at  the 
sight ;  his  aunt  and  tho  servants  rushed  into  the 
room  ;  they  found  them  lying  motionless  together : 
his  physician  happened  to  call  at  that  instant. 
Every  art  was  triea  to  recover  them.  With  Mis 
Walton  they  succeeded ;  but  Harley  was  gone  for 
ever." 


Which  of  last  scason^s  novels  contain! 
any  thing  so  good. 


From     Obftmbers^B    Journal. 
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Any  book  with  the  name  of  Leigh  Hunt 
upon  the  titlo-page  is  pretty  certain  to 
attract  a  large  number  of  readers.  Of  all 
couteniporary  authors,  he  has  perhaps  the 
happiest  talent  for  making  books  of  a  plea- 
sant, readable  description,  which  engage 
curiosity  without  tiring  it,  and  excite  re- 
flection and  emotion  in  that  moderate  de- 
gree which  occupies  and  elevates  the 
mind,  without  overtasking  the  attention. 
The  cfTect  of  his  best  writing  resembles 
that  of  the  finer  sorts  of  light,  sparkling 
wiues,  which  produce  a  gentle  exhilaration, 
with  no  sense  of  afler-languor  or  discom- 
posure of  the  system*     You  read  it  with 


*  The  Old  Court  Suburb;  or,  Memorials  of  Ken- 
aington^  liegal  Critical,  and  AnecdoUcal,  By  LEian 
Hunt.     2  vols.    London :  Hurst  and  Ulackctt. 


a  quiet^  composed  gratification ;  and  if  it 
any  time  you  are  moved  to  a  pzolbaiider 
feeling,  you  scarcely  notice  the  iiilprearioiL 
until  It  IS  fixed,  independently  of  conscioiui 
effort,  in  the  memory.  He  is  chanmng 
alike  in  criticism,  in  poetical  representa- 
tion, in  ethical  disquisition,  and  in  that 
strain  of  mingled  narrative  and  observation 
wliich  is  the  characteristic  of  the  work  be- 
fore us.  Topographical  descriptions  are 
generally  duU  things ;  yet  under  his  band- 
ling  they  become  lively,  and  replete  with 
human  interest.  These  memorials  of  Ken- 
sington, though  historically  sUght  and 
fragmentary,  are  so  gracefiily  strung  to- 
gether, and  form  so  pleasant  a  compen- 
dium of  local  biography,  anecdote,  ana  at- 
tractive recollections,  that  we  may  fiurly 
say  they  present  a  better  and  more  accu- 
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rate  picture  of  courtly  and  suburban  life 
and  habits,  during  a  given  period,  than 
any  which  we  possess  in  the  form  of  regu- 
lar liistory.  Works  of  this  kind,  indeed, 
are  properly  supplements  to  history, 
Betting  forth  in  minute  detail  what  was 
obliged  to  be  passed  over  in  the  general 
delineation.  Ihe  design  and  plan  of  the 
writer  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
quotation,  which  we  extract  from  the  in- 
troductory chapter : 

"The  beauty  and  salubrity  of  Kensing- 
ton, its  combination,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
elegances  of  town  and  country,  and  the 
multitude  of  its  associations  wHith  courts, 
wits,  and  literature,  have  long  rendered 
it  such  a  favorite  with  the  lovers  of  books, 
that  the  want  of  some  account  of  it,  not 
altofjcther  alien  to  its  character,  has  con- 

stantly  surpiised  them The  way 

to  it  is  tlie  pleasantest  out  of  town ;  you 
may  walk  in  high-road  or  on  grass,  as  you 

E lease ;  the  fresh  air  salutes  you  from  a 
ealthy  soil,  and  there  is  not  a  step  of  the 
way,  from  its  commencement  at  Kensing- 
ton Gore  to  its  termination  beyond  Hol- 
land House,  in  which  you  are  not  greeted 
in  the  face  by  some  pleasant  memory. 
Here,  to  'mhids'  eyes'  conversant  with 
local  biography,  stands  a  beauty  looking 
out  of  a  wmdow;  there,  a  wit,  talking 
with  other  wits  at  a  garden-gate ;  there, 
a  poet  on  the  greensward,  glad  to  get 
out  of  the  London  smoke,  and  find  himself 
among  trees.  Here  come  De  Veres  of  the 
times  of  old;  Hollands  and  Davenants  of 
the  Stuart  and  Cromwell  times;  Evelyn 
peering  about  him  soberly,  and  Samuel 
tepys  in  a  bustle.  Here  advance  Prior, 
Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Steel  from  vijsiting  Addison,  Walpole  from 
visithig  the  Foxes,  Johnson  from  a  dinner 
with  Elphinstone,  Junius  from  a  conunu- 
nication  with  Wilkes.  Here,  in  his  car- 
riage, is  King  William  IH.,  going  from  his 
palace  to  open  Parliament ;  Queeu  Anne, 
for  the  same  purpose;  George  I.;  George 
H. — we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
all  these  personages  a  little  more  closely — 
and  there,  from  out  of  Kensington  Gardens 
comes  bursting,  as  if  the  whole  recorded 
polite  world  were  in  flower  at  one  and  the 
same  period,  all  the  fashion  of  the  gayest 
times  of  those  sovereigns,  blooming  with 
chintzes,  full-blown  with  hoop-petticoats, 
towering  with  top-knots  and  toupees. 
Here  comes  '  Lady  jVIary,'  quizzing  every- 
body ;   Lady  Suffolk,  looking  discreet ; 
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there  the  lovely  Bellendcns  and  Lepelfl ; 
there  Miss  Howe,  laughing  with  Is  auty 
Lowther  f  who  made  her  very  grave  after- 
wards) ;  tnere  Chesterfield,  Hanbury  Wil- 
liams, Lord  Hervey ;  Miss  Cudleigh,  not 
over-clothed;  the  Miss  Gunnings,-  draw- 
ing crowds  of  admirers;  and  here  ia 
George  Selwyn,  interchanging  'wit  with  my 
Lady  Townshend,  the  'Lady  BeUaston' 
(so  at  least  it  has  been  said)  of  Tom  Jones. 
Who  is  to  know  of  all  this  company,  and 
not  be  willing  to  meet  it  ?  To  meet  it, 
therefore,  we  propose,  both  out-of-doors 
and  in-doors,  not  omitting  other  jjersoDS 
who  are  worth  half  the  rest — Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  for  one.  Mrs.  Inchbald  shall  close 
the  last  generation  for  us,  and  Coleridge 
shall  bring  us  do^\^l  to  our  own  time." 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  accordingly, 
the  reader  is  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
notabilities  that  ever  hvcd  at  Kensington, 
or  were  any  way  associated  therewith ; 
also  with  every  notable  building  within 
the  suburb,  and  every  nook  and  comer 
connected  with  interesting  reminiscences. 
It  is  a  convenient  feature  of  the  work  that 
the  author  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
his  subject  chronologically;  since  the 
chronological  point  of  view,  though  good 
to  start  from,  in  order  to  show  the  rise 
and  growth  of  a  place,  would  not  be  suit- 
able in  dealing  with  minute  particulars.  It 
would  only  end,  as  he  says,  in  confusing 
both  time  and  place,  by  carrying  the  reader 
backwards  and  forwards  from  the  same 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  contem- 
porary demands.  So  he  concludes:  "That 
the  best  way  of  proceeding,  after  taking 
the  general  survey,  is  to  set  out  from 
some  particular  spot,  on  the  ordinary 
principle  of  perambulation,  so  as  to  attend 
to  eacn  house  or  set  of  premises  by  itseUJ 
as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it." 

Of  course,  Kensington  Palace  and  Hol- 
land House  come  in  for  the  largest  share 
of  notice ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  mansion 
or  a  cottage  in  the  locality  which  has  not 
interesting  recollections  appertaining  to  it. 
Historical  personages  encoimter  ns  at  al- 
most every  door  and  gateway ;  and  the 
anecdotes  which  our  conductor  has  to  teU 
of  them,  if  not  always  novel,  are  invazia- 
bly  pleasing,  and  may  be  readily  remem- 
bered. No  book  could  afford  more  avail- 
able matter  for  quotation ;  the  main  diffi- 
culty we  have  in  dealing  with  it  is  to  se- 
lect such  passages  as  may  have  an  inter- 
est for  the  greatest  number  of  readers. 
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Let  us  stop,  however,  before  a  small  house 
— one  of  a  row — at  Kensington  Gore,  and 
hear  what  our  author  has  to  say  of  it : 

^^  In  this  house,  a  little  sequestered  es- 
tablishment was  kept  by  the  once  famous 
demagogue,  Wilkes — a  man  as  much  oyer- 
estimatcd,  perhaps,  by  his  admirers  for  a 
patriotism  which  was  never  thoroughly 
disinterested,  as  he  was  depreciated  for  a 
libertinism  by  no  means  unaccompanied 
by  good  qualities.  '  Jack  Wilkes,'  as  he 
was  familiarly  called — member  of  Parlia- 
ment, alderman,  fine  gentleman,  scholar, 
coarse  wit,  and  middling  writer — was  cer- 
tainly an  'impudent  dog,'  in  more  senses 
than  that  of  Jack  Absolute  in  the  play. 
Excess  of  animal  spirits,  and  the  want  of 
any  depth  of  perception  into  some  of.  the 
gravest  questions,  led  him  into  outrages 
against  decorum  that  were  justlv  denounc- 
ed by  all  but  the  hypocritical.  Never- 
theless, the  country  is  indebted  to  him  for 
more  than   one  benefit,  particularly  the 

freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest The 

popularity  to  which  he  had  attained  at  one 
time  was  immense.  'Wilkes  and  Liber- 
ty' was  the  motto  of  the  universal  English 
nation.  It  was  on  every  wall ;  sometmies 
on  every  door,  and  on  every  coach  (to  en- 
able it  to  get  along)  ;  it  stamped  the  but- 
ter-pats, the  biscuits,  the  handkerchief; 
in  short,  had  so  identified  one  word  with 
another,  that  a  wit,  writing  to  somebody, 
beiran  his  letter  with :  *  bir,  I  take  the 
Wilkes  and  liberty  to  assure  you.' 

"  Wilkes  prospered  so  well  by  his  patriot- 
ism, that  he  maintained  three  establish- 
ments at  a  time :  one  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
for  the  summer;  another  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  where  his  daughter  Mary  kept 
house  for  him ;  and  the  third  at  this  place 
in  Kensington  Gore,  where  his  second 
daughter,  Harriet,  lived  with  her  mother, 
a  Mrs.  Arnold,  who  assisted  in  training  her 
with  a  propriety  that  must  have  been 
thought  remarkable.  The  first  daughter, 
who  was  as  plain  and  as  lively  as  her 
father,  died  unmarried,-  imiversally  la- 
mented. The  other,  a  very  agreeable 
lady,  in  face  as  "^ell  as  in  manners,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once,  in  com- 
pany with  her  husband,  the  late  estimable 
Serjeant  Rough,  who  became  a  judge  in 
India.     .     .     . 

"  Wilkes,  who  lived  to  a  good  age,  owing 
probably  to  his  love  of  exercise,  was  in 
the  habit,  to  the  last,  of  walking  from 
Kensington  to  the  city,  deaf  to  the  solici- 
tations of  the  hackney-coachmen,  and  not 
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at  all  minding,  or  rather,  perhaps,  court- 
ing, the  attention  of  every  Dody  else  to  an 
appearance  which  must  always  have  been 
remarkable.  Personal  defects  deprecate 
or  defy  notice,  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  individual.  Wilkes  was  not  dis- 
posed to  deprecate  any  thing.  He  was  tall, 
meagre,  and  sallow,  with  an  underhung, 
grinning,  good-humored  jaw,  and  an  ob- 
liquity of  vision  which,  however  objec- 
tionable in  the  eves  of  opponents,  occasion- 
ed the  fiunoos  vmdication  from  a  partisan, 
that  its  possessor  did  not  ^squmt  more 
than  a  gentleman  should.'  Upon  the 
strength  of  his  having  been  a  colonel  of 
militia,  the  venerable  patriot  daily  attired 
his  person  in  a  suit  of  scarlet  and  bufl^ 
with  a  rosette  in  his  cocked  hat,  and  a  pair 
of  miUtary  boots ;  and  the  reader  may 
fimcy  him  thus  coming  towards  Knights- 
bridge,  ready  to  take  off  the  hat  in  the 
highest  style  of  good-breeding  to  any  body 
that  courted  it,  or  to  give  the  gentleman 
'satisfaction,'  if  he  was  disrespectful  to 
the  squint.  For  Wilkes  was  as  brave  as 
he  was  light-hearted.  He  was  an  odd 
kind  of  English-Frenchman,  that  had 
strayed  into  Farringdon  Ward  Without ; 
and  he  ultimately  mystified  both  king  and 
people ;  for  he  was  really  of  no  party,  but 
that  of  pleasure  and  a  fine  coat.  The  best 
thing  about  him  was  his  love  of  his  daugh- 
ters ;  just  as  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the 
French  is  their  walking  about  with  their 
families  on  the  Boulevards,  after  all  the 
turbulence  and  vojatihty  of  their  insurrec- 
tions. 

''  But  an  interest  attaches  to  this  house 
of  Wilkes's,  far  beyond  these  pleasant 
anomalies;  for  here  Junius  visited.  A% 
this  door,  knocking  towards  dinner-time, 
might  be  seen  a  tall,  good-looking  gentle- 
man, of  an  imposing  presence,  who,  if  any 
body  passing  by  had  known  who  he  was, 
and  had  chosen  to  go  and  tell  it,  might 
have  been  the  making  of  the  man's  for- 
tune. This  was  Philip  Francis,  aflerwarda 
one  of  the  denouncers  of  Hastings,  ulti- 
mately Sir  Philip  Francis,  BLB, ;  and  now, 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Taylor's  book 
on  the  subject,  understood  to  be  that 
'mighty  boar  of  the  forest,'  as  Burke 
called  him,  trampling  down  all  before  him, 
the  tLUthor of  Junius^sZetters.  Mrs.  Rough 
said{  that  he  dined  at  Kensington  frequent- 
ly, and  that  he  once  cut  off  a  lock  of  her 
hair.  She  was  then  a  child.  She  only 
knew  him  as  Mr.  Francis ;  but  she  had 
'an  obscure  imagination  that  her  fik^her 
26 
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once  said  she  bad  met  Jdnius.'  He  might 
80,  in  after  days ;  but  we  feel  conyinced 
tbat  Wilkes  did  not  know  bim  for  Junius 
at  tbe  time." 

From  Wilkes  and  Junius,  bowever,  we 
must  bore  part  company;  and,  passing 
over  a  goo^.  deal  ot  local  history,  and 
many  pleasant  anecdotes,  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment over  a  thoughtful  passage,  which  we 
fiincy  tbe  reader  may  like  to  ponder.  It 
is  on  tbe  sombre  subject  of  the  situations 
most  appropriate  for  church-yards  or  bu- 
rial-grounds. 

"Ketuming  out  of  Kensington  Square 
by  tbe  way  we  entered  it,  we  come,  in 
the  most  open  part  of  the  Hiffb  Street,  to 
tbe  parish  church  and  churcb-yard ;  tbe 
former  a  small  and  homely  building  for 
10  dbtinguished  a  suburb ;  the  latter  sug- 
gesting a  doubt  whether  a  burial-ground 
ought  to  abut  so  closely  on  a  public  way. 
In  some  moods  of  the  mind,  the  juxtapo- 
iition  is  very  painful.  It  looks  as  if  death 
itself  were  no  escape  from  the  turmoils  of 
Ufe.  We  feel  as  if  the  noise  of  carts  and 
cries  were  never  to  be  out  of  one's  bear- 
ing ;  as  if  the  tears,  bowever  hidden,  of 
those  who  stood  mournfully  looking  at  our 
graves,  were  to  be  mocked  by  the  passing 
crowd  of  indifferent  spectators ;  as  if  the 
dead  might  be  sensible  of  the  very  market 
going  on,  with  all  its  night-lights  and 
bustle — ^as  it  does  here  on  Saturdays — and 
of  the  noise  of  drunken  husbands  and 
wives,  persisting  in  bringing  a  sense  of 
misery  uito  one's  last  home. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  sociable  man 
may  sometimes  be  disposed  to  regard  with 
complacency  this  kind  of  posthumous  in- 
tercourse with  the  living.  He  may  feel 
as  if  the  dead  were  hardljr  the  departed — 
as  if  they  were  still  abiding  among  their 
friends  and  fellow-creatures,  not  displeased 
even  to  bear  the  noise  and  the  bustle,  or 
at  least  as  if,  in  ceasing  to  bear  our  voices, 
they  were  still,  so  to  speak,  reposing  in 
our  arms.  Morning,  somehow,  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  would  se^ln  to  be  still 
theirs,  though  they  chose  to  lie  in  bed ; 
cheerful  noon  is  with  them,  without  their 
having  any  of  the  trouble  of  it.  The 
names  may  be  read  on  their  tombstones 
ari  familiarly  as  they  used  to  be  on  their 
doora ;  children  play  about  their  graves, 
unthinkinjxly,  indeed,  but  joyously,  and 
with  as  little  thought  of  irreverence  as 
butterflies;  nnd  the  pjood  tullow  going 
home  nt  PiC^'ul  from  l»'.s  pnrty,  breathes  a 
jovial  instead  of  a  mournful  blessing  on 


their  memories.  Perhaps  be  knew  them ; 
perhaps  be  has  been  joimng  in  one  of  thw 
old  &vorite  glees  by  Callcott  or  Spoffortih, 
tbe  former  of  whom  was  a  Kensington 
man,  and  the  latter  of  whom  lies  buried 
here,  and  is  recorded  at  tbe  church-door. 
And  assuredly  the  dead  Spoffortb  woidd 
find  no  fault  with  bis  living  remembrancer. 

^'In  quiet  country-places  there  is,  in  fiiot^ 
a  sort  of  compromise  in  this  instance  be> 
tween  tbe  two  feelings  of  privacy  and 
publicity,  wbicli  we  have  often  thought 
very  pleasin|^.  The  dead  in  a  smaJl,  se- 
questered village  seem  hardly  removed 
from  their  own  bouses.  The  last  home 
seems  almost  a  portion  of  the  first.  The 
clergyman's  bouse  often  has  the  chnrch- 
yara  as  close  to  it  as  the  garden;  and 
when  be  goes  into  bis  grave,  be  seems  bat 
removed  mto  another  room — gone  tq  bed, 
and  to  his  sleep.  He  has  not  Meft;*  he 
lies  there  with  bis  fiEimily,  still  ready  to 
waken  with  them  all,  on  the  heavenly 
morning. 

"This,  however,  is  a  feeling  upon  the 
matter  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  realize 
in  a  bustling  town.  We  are  there  coi^ 
vinced,  upon  the  whole,  that,  whether 
near  to  houses  or  away  from  them, 
the  sense  of  quiet  is  reouisite  to  the 
proper  idea  of  the  church-yard.  The 
dead  bein^  actually  severed  from  ns,  no 
longer  visible,  no  longer  having  voices, 
all  sights  and  sounds,  but  of  the  gentlest 
and  quietest  kind,  seem  to  be  imperti- 
nences towards  them — ^not  to  belong  to 
them.  Quiet,  being  the  thing  fnrUiest 
removed  from  cities,  and  what  we  imagine 
to  pervade  space,  and  the  gal&  between 
the  stars,  is  requisite  to  make  us  feel  that 
we  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  hei^ 
ven." 

Some  pages  further  on,  there  is  a  very 
beautiful  passage  on  the  practice  of  put- 
ting flowers  on  graves,  witb  which  we  will 
iiivor  the  reader  before  concluding,  and 
which  will  show  him,  along  with  the  finre- 
going,  how  delightfully  the  author  can 
blend  reflection  with  his  desultory  narra- 
tive. Meanwhile,  turning  over  the  pagM 
for  some  extractable  anecdote  whion  nas 
an  air  of  nove'tv  ns  well  as  pleasantry,  wa 
light  upon  the  following : 

"Turning  northward  out  of  the  high- 
road, between  Lower  and  Upper  Phflli- 
more  Place,  is  Hnmton  Street,  at  the 
further  house  in  v,  liich,  on  the  right  hand, 
resided  for  s«'T!io  yean  Dr.  Thomas  Frog- 
naU  Dibdin,  the  s]»  ightliest  of  bibliomi^ 
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niacs.  He  was  not  a  mere  bibliomaniac. 
He  really  saw,  though  not  very  far,  into 
the  merit  of  the  books  which  he  read. 
He  also  made  some  big  books  of  his  own, 
which,  though  for  the  most  part  of  little 
interest  but  to  little  antiquaries,  contain 
passages  amusing  for  their  animal  spirits 
and  cnjo}Tnent.  When  the  doctor  visited 
libraries  on  the  continent,  he  dined  with 
the  monks  and  others  who  possessed 
them,  and  made  a  feast-day  of  it  with  the 
gaycty  of  his  company.  When  he  as- 
sembled his  friends  over  a  new  publica- 
tion, or  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  a 
set  of  old  ones,  the  meeting  was  what  he 
delighted  to  call  a  '  symposium' — ^that  is 
to  say,  they  drank  as  well  as  ate,  and 
were  very  merry  over  old  books,  old 
words,  and  what  they  persuaded  them- 
selves was  old  wine.  Inere  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  of  reason  in  it  all,  if 
the  books  had  been  worth  as  much  inside 
as  out;  but  in  a  question  between  the 
finest  of  works  in  plain  cal^  and  one  of 
the  fourth  or  fifth  rate,  old  and  rare,  and 
bound  by  Charles  Lewis,  the  old  book 
would  have  carried  it  hollow.  It  would 
even  have  been  read  with  the  greater  de- 
votion. However,  the  mania  was  harm- 
less, and  helped  to  maintain  a  proper  cu- 
riosity into  past  ages.  Tom — lor  though 
a  reverend  and  a  doctor,  we  can  hardly 
think  of  him  serioasly — was  a  good-na- 
tured fellow,  not  very  dignified  in  any  re- 
spect ;  but  he  had  the  rare  merit  of  being 
candid.  A  moderate  sum  of  money  was 
bequeathed  him  by  Douce ;  and  he  said 
he  thought  he  deserved  it,  from  the  '  re- 
spectful attention'  he  had  always  paid  to 
that  not  very  agreeable  gentleman.  Tom 
was  by  no  means  ill-looking ;  yet  he  tells 
us,  that  being  in  company,  when  he  was 
voung,  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
knew  his  fiither,  and  the  gentleman  being 
asked  by  somebody  whether  the  son  re- 
sembled him,  *Not  at  all!'  was  the  an- 
swer— '  Captain  Dibdin  was  a  fine-looking 
fellow.' 

"  This  same  father  was  the  real  glory  of 
Tom;  for  the  reader  must  know  that 
Captain  Dibdin  was  no  less  a  person  than 
the  'Tom  Bowling'  of  the  famous  sea- 
song: 

'  Iloro  a  sheer  hnlk  lies  poor  Tom  BowliDg, 
The  darliug  of  oar  crew.* 

Captnin  Thom.as  Dibdin  was  the  brother 
of  Charles  Dibdin,  the  songster  of  the 


seamen;  and  an  admirable  fellow  was 
Charles,  and  a  fine  fellow,  in  every  re- 
spect, the  brother  thus  fondly  recorded 
by  him.  *No  more,'  continaes  the 
song — ^for  the  reader  will  not  grudge  us 
the  pleasure  of  calling  it  to  mind — 

*  No  more  hell  hear  the  tempest  howling, 
For  death  has  broached  him  to. 

His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beaatji 
His  heart  was  kind  and  soft ; 

Faithful  below  be  did  his  duty. 
But  now  he's  gone  aloft.' 

Dr.  Dibdin  was  thus  the  nephew  of  a 
man  of  genius,  and  the  son  of  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  an  Englishman.  His 
memory  may  be  content. 

"  The  doctor  relates  an  anecdote  of  the 
house  opposite  him,  which  he  considers 
equal  to  any  *  romance  of  real  life.' 
Tnis  comes  of  the  antiquarian  habit  of 
speaking  in  superlatives,  and  expressing 
amazement  at  every  little  thing.  As  the 
circumstance,  however,  is  complete  of  its 
kind,  and  the  kind,  though  not  so  rare, 
we  suspect,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  not 
one  of  every-day  occurrence,  it  may  be 
worth  repeating.  A  handsome  widow, 
it  seems,  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  in  re- 
duced circumstances,  and  with  a  fartiily  of 
several  children,  had  been  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  house,  and  desired  to  let  it. 
A  retired  merchant  of  sixty,  who  was 
looking  out  for  a  house  in  Kensington, 
came  to  see  it.  He  fell  in  love  with  the 
widow ;  paid  his  addresses  to  her  on  the 
spot,  in  a  respectful  version  of  the  old 
question  put  to  the  fair  showers  of  such 
houses,  *Are  you,  my  dear,  to  be  let 
with  the  lodgiDgs?'  and  after  a  court- 
ship of  six  monUis,  was  wedded  to  the 
extemporaneous  object  of  his  affections, 
at  Kensington  Church,  the  doctor  him- 
self joyful^''  ofiiciating  as  clergyman ;  for 
the  parties  were  amiable — the  bridegroom 
was  a  collector  of  books,  and  the  Dooks 
were  accompanied  by  a  cellar  full  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Champagne." 

In  the  chapter  on  Holland  House,  we 
have  information  respecting  the  original 
possessors  of  the  mansion — ^the  De  Veres, 
the  Riches,  and  the  Foxes — ^not  omitting, 
of  course,  what  could  be  collected  re- 
specting Addison,  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick, and  her  son,  who  seems  not  to  have 
been  quite  such  a  scape-grace  as  is  com- 
monly believed.  Mr.  Himt,  however,  ne- 
cessarily draws  upon  literary  history  for 
his  facts  relating  to  these  latter  person- 
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ages ;  and  were  we  to  repeat  what  he  has 
set  down,  we  should  probably  be  telling 
our  readers  only  what  most  of  them  al- 
ready know.  The  following  passage, 
having  reference  to  later  times,  and  to 
persons  not  so  well  known  historically, 
may  be  more  likely  to  recommend  itself 
on  the  score  of  novelty.  Rogers  and 
LuttrcU  are  well  known  to  us  all  by 
name,  and  Leigh  Hunt  is  likely  to  pos- 
sess more  particulars  concerning  them 
than  are  femiliar  to  the  generality.  Let 
us,  therefore,  hear  him  teU  an  anecdote  in 
which  the  two  are  pleasantly  connected. 

"  The  grounds  at  the  back  of  the  house 
are  more  extensive  than  might  be  sup- 
posed, and  contain  many  fine  old  trees  of 
various  kinds,  with  spots  of  charming  se- 
clusion. The  portion  nearest  the  house 
presents  an  expanse  of  turf  of  the  most 
luxurious  description,  with  a  most  noble 
elm-tree  upon  it,  and  an  alcove  facing 
the  west,  in  which  there  is  a  couplet  that 
was  put  up  by  the  late  lord,  in  nonor  of 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  a  copy  of  verses  by  Mr. 
Luttrell,  expressing  his  inability  to  emu- 
late the  poet.    The  couplet  is  as  follows : 

*  Here  Rogers  sat,  and  here  for  ever  dwell, 
To  me,  those  pleasorcs  that  he  saog  so  well.' 

Inscriptions  challenge  comments;  brief 
ones,  it  is  thought,  ought  in  particular  to 
be  faultless;  scats  in  summer-time,  and 
loungings  about  on  luxurious  turfs  (half 
an  hour  before  dinner)  beget  the  most 
exacting  criticisms ;  and  thus  a  nice  ques- 
tion has  arisen,  whether  the  relative  pro- 
noun in  this  couplet  ought  to  be  that  or 
which.  Our  first  impression  was  in  favor 
of  that;  but  happening  to  repeat  the 
lines  next  morning  while  in  the  act  of 
walking,  we  involuntarily  said  which; 
upon  which  side  of  the  question  we  are 
accordingly  prepared  to  fight,  with  all  the 
inveteracy  of  deserters  from  the  other." 

We  seem  now  to  have  space  only  for 
that  beautiful  passage  on  adorning  graves 
with  flowers,  which  we  promised  to  shew 
the  reader,  and  which  we  passed  over  for 
the  moment,  lest  we  should  quote  too 
much  at  once  in  the  didactic  or  reflective 
vein,  for  the  taste  of  some  who  might 
prefer  a  few  samples  of  the  anecdotical 
portion  of  the  book.  Having  consulted 
their  entertainment  to  such  extent  as  the 
foregoing,  perhaps  they  will  not  mind 
being  "  edified"  a  little  by  our  author's 
homily  on  the    subject    oi   graves  and 


flowers;  for  though  pensive,  it  is  not 
gloomy,  but,  like  every  thing  he  writ6fl| 
illumined  with  the  flnest  rays  of  cheerful- 
ness. The  reflections  appear  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  his  noticing  two 
graves  in  Kensington  church-yard  orna- 
mented in  the  manner  mentioned.  After 
stating  the  names  of  the  departed,  with 
their  ages  and  the  dates  of  death,  he  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : 

"We  know  not  who  the  Chamleys 
were,  but  we  notice  them  because  their 
grave — the  only  one  in  the  church-yard  so 
distinguished  —  is  adorned  with  flowers. 
A  printed  tablet  requests  people  not  to 
pluck  the  flowers;  and  the  request  ap- 
pears to  be  attended  to.  Humankind  are 
disposed  to  be  reasonable  and  feeling,  if 
reasonable  appeal  is  made  to  them,  and  a 
chord  in  the  heart  b  touched.  The  public 
cemeteries,  which  we  have  imitated  from 
the  French,  appear  to  have  brought  back 
among  us  this  inclination  to  put  flowers 
on  graves.  Tlie  custom  has  prevailed 
more  or  less  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  according  as  nations  and  religions 
have  been  kindly.  ...  It  does  not 
follow  that  those  who  are  slow  to  resume 
it  must  be  unfeeling,  any  more  than  those 
who  arc  quick  to  do  so  must  of  necessity 
be  otherwise.  A  variety  of  thoughts  oa 
the  subject  of  death  itself  may  produce 
different  impressions  in  this  respect  on 
diflerent  minds ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  flowers.  You 
are  sure  that  those  who  put  them  think 
of  the  dead  somehow.  Whatever  mo- 
tives may  be  mixed  up  with  it,  the  re- 
spectful attention  solicited  towards  the 
departed  is  unequivocal ;  and  this  circum- 
stance is  pleasing  to  the  living,  and  may 
benefit  their  dispositions.  They  think  that 
their  own  memories  may  probably  be  cher- 
ished in  like  manner ;  and  thoughtfnlncss 
is  awakened  in  them  towards  living  as  well 
as  dead.  It  is  the  peculiar  privilege,  too, 
of  flowers  to  befit  every  place  in  which 
they  appear,  and  to  contribute  to  it  its 
best  associations.  We  had  almost  s«d, 
they  are  incapable  of  bein^  put  to  un- 
worthy use.  The  contradiction  would 
look  simply  monstrous,  and  the  flowers  be 
pitied  for  the  insult.  .  .  .  Besides  be* 
ing  beautiful  themselves,  flowers  are  sug- 
gestive of  every  other  kind  of  beauty---of 
gentleness,  of  youthfulness,  of  hope.  They 
are  evidences  of  nature's  gooa-nature; 
proofs  manifest  that  she  means  us  well- 
that  she  loves  to  give  us  the  beautifal  in 
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addition  to  the  useful.  They  neutralize 
bad  with  good ;  beautify  good  itself;  make 
life  livelier;  human  bloom  more  blooming; 
and  anticipate  the  spring  of  Heaven  over 
the  winter  of  the  grave.  Their  very  frail- 
ty, and  the  shortness  of  their  lives,  please 
us,  because  of  this  their  indestructible  as- 
sociation with  beauty ;  for  while  they  make 
us  regret  our  own  like  transitory  existence, 
they  soothe  us  with  a  consciousness,  how- 
ever dim,  of  our  power  to  perceive  beauty ; 
therefore  of  our  link  with  something  di- 
vine and  deathless,  and  of  our  right  to 
hope  that  immortal  thoughts  will  have 
immortal  realization.  And  it  is  for  all 
these  reasons  that  flowers  on  graves  are 
beautiful,  and  that  we  hope  to  see  them 
prosper  accordingly. 

"  But  we  have  two  more  reasons  for  no- 
ticing the  particular  grave  before  us.  One 
is,  that  when  we  saw  it  for  the  first  time, 
a  dog  came  nestling  against  it,  as  if  with 
affection,  taking  up  his  bed — in  which  we 
lefl  him — as  though  he  had  again  settled 
himself  beside  a  master ;  the  other,  that 
while  again  looking  at  the  grave,  and 
tliinking  how  becomingly  the  flowers  were 
attended  to,  being  as  fresh  as  when  we 
saw  them  before,  a  voice  behind  us  said 
gently:  'Those  are  my  dear  children.' 
It  was  the  mother.  She  had  seen  us,  per- 
haps, looking  longer  than  was  customary, 
and  thus  been  induced  to  speak.  We  vio- 
late no  delicacy  in  mentionmg  the  circum- 
stance. Records  on  tombstones  are  in- 
troducers of  the  living  to  the  dead — mak- 
ers of  mortal  acquamtances ;  and  'one 
touch  of  nature,'  in  making  the  'whole 
world  kin,'  gives  them  the  right  of  speak- 
ing like  kindred  to  and  of  one  another. 
We  expressed  to  the  good  parent  our 
pleasure  at  seeing  the  flowers  so  well  kept, 
and  for  so  long  a  time.  She  said  they 
would  be  so  as  long  as  she  lived. 

"It  is  impossible  not  to  respect  and 
sympathize  with  feelings  like  these.  We 
should  say,  nevertheless — and  as  questions 
of  this  kind  are  of  general  interest,  we  ad- 
dress the  remark  to  all  loving  survivors — 
that  although  a  lifelong  observance  of  such 
attentions  could  do  any  thing  but  dishonor 
to  living  or  dead,  the  discontinuance  of 
it,  afler  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  could  not 
of  necessity  be  a  reproach  to  either ;  for 
the  practice  concerns  the  feelings  of  the 
one  still  more  than  the  memory  of  the 
other  ;  and  in  cases  where  it  might  keep 
open  the  wounds  of  remembrance  too  long 
and  too  sorely,  no  loving  persons,  while 


alive,  could  wish  that  their  snrvivorg 
should  take  such  pains  to  hinder  them- 
selves from  being  relieved.  It  is  natural, 
for  some  time,  oflen  for  too  long  a  time, 
to  associate  with  the  idea  of  the  departed, 
the  bodies  in  which  thev  lived,  and  in 
which  we  loved  them.  Few  of  them  can 
so  spiritualize  their  new  condition  all  at 
once,  as  to  visit  them  in  thought  nowhere 
but  in  another  world.  We  have  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  them  bodily  in  this. 
In  fact  they  are  still  bodily  with  us — still 
in  our  world,  if  not  on  it ;  and  for  a  time 
we  must  reconcile  that  thought  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  can — warm  it  with 
our  tears,  put  it  on  an  equality  with  us  by 
means  of  our  very  sorrow,  from  which, 
whatsoever  its  other  disadvantages,  it  is 
now  exempt ;  give  it  earthly  privileges  of 
some  kind,  whether  of  flowers  or  other 
fondness. 

"  Nothing  but  urn-burial  could  help  us 
better,  could  shorten  the  sense  of  the  in- 
terval between  one  world  and  the  other 
— ^between  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual 
condition;  and  to  the  practice  of  urn- 
burial,  the  nations  must  surely  return. 
Population  will  render  it  unavoidable. 
But  in  the  mean  time  we  must  gradually 
let  our  thoughts  of  the  body  decay,  even 
as  the  body  itself  decays — must  consent 
to  part  with  it  and  become  wholly  spirit- 
ual, wholly  sensible  that  its  best  aflections 
were  things  of  the  mind  and  heart  ;  Mid 
that  as  those,  while  in  this  world,  could 
triumph  over  thoughts  of  death,  so  they 
are  now  ascertaining  why  they  were  en- 
abled to  do  so  in  another. 

"  Let  flowers,  therefore,  be  put  awhile  on 
graves,  and  contend  with  the  idea  of  death. 
Let  them  contend  with  it,  if  we  please,  as 
long  as  we  live,  provided  our  own  lives 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things  be  long ; 
in  which  case,  we  are  in  a  manner  making 
our  own  mortal  bed  with  those  of  the  de- 
parted, and  preparing  to  sleep  sweetly  to- 
gether till  the  great  momingi  But  under 
other  circumstances,  let  us  learn  to  be 
content  that  the  flowers  die,  and  that  our 
companions  have  gone  away ;  for  go  we 
shall  ourselves ;  and  it  is  fit  that  we  be- 
lieve them  gone  into  the  only  state  in 
which  they  cannot  perish.'* 

From  these  extracts,  and  the  slight  re- 
marks that  accompany  them,  our  readers 
will  obtain  some  notion  of  the  kind  of  en- 
tertainment they  may  find  in  the  Old 
Court  Suburb^  and  be  enabled  to  judge 
for  themselves  whether  the  work  be  wor- 
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thy  of  their  attention.  If,  however,  they 
care  for  our  opinion,  wo  can  assure  them 
that  we  consider  it  a  very  pleasant  book ; 
that  we  hare  read  it  from  beginning  to 
end  with  a  lively  satis&ction,  and  no  wesu- 


riness ;  and  that  even  in  parts  that  mn 
not  new  to  us,  we  have  been  glad  to  bf 
reminded,  in  the  author's  graceml  manneTi 
of  things  and  circumstances  whereof  wo 
were  previously  cognizant. 


From    Gallcnani*!    ICtaadnftr. 


EUGENE    SCRIBE,   THE    DRAMATIST. 


EcroENE  Scribe  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the 
25th  December,  1791. 

It  is  a  point  of  honor  with  Scribe  to 
re-model  entirely  the  plays  brought  him. 
He  effaces  dialogue,  and  replaces  it  with 
his  own ;  he  'invents  new  situations  and 
changes  plots.  Thus  if  a  piece  is  bad,  he 
makes  it  good.  But,  sooth  to  say,  he 
sometimes  makes  a  good  piece  a  bad  one. 

Literary  work  is  a  passion  with  him. 
He  will  re-commence  a  dramatic  work 
three  or  four  times,  throwing  in  the  fire 
the  old  manuscripts,  and  setting  himself  to 
labor  on  a  new  plan. 

One  day  M.  Dupin  sent  him  a  mediocre 
piece  in  two  acts  with  two  characters. 
Scribe  altered  and  amended  it ;  in  fact, 
made  it  his  own.  Three  weeks  after,  the 
play-bill  announced  the  first  representar 
tion.     Scribe  invited  Dupin  to  dinner. 

"  Mon  chev^^'*  said  he,  "  let  us  hurry,  for 
I  sliall  take  you  to  the  theatre.  I  have  a 
side  box,  where  we  shall  not  be  per- 
ceived." 

"Ah  I  all !  Michael  and  Christine,  then, 
is  yours,  it  appears?"  asks  his  guest. 

"  It  is  mine." 

"  You  wrote  it  alone  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Who  was  your  co-mate  ?" 

"  Eat,  my  boy,  you  will  find  out  by-and- 
by." 

After  dinner  they  went  to  the  theatre. 
The  piece  commenced,  and  after  the  third 
scene,  Dupin  said  to  Scribe : 

"It  is  delicious!    This  soldier's  part, 


this  roh  of  the  young  aubergiste  is  per- 
fect !" 

Other  scenes  passed  on.  Dupin^s  ap- 
plauses redoubleo,  and  Scribe  sala  to  him: 

"  Now  do  you  divine  my  co-laborer  ?•■ 

"  MafoU  no !  Don't  talk.  I  want  to 
hear  the  piece.    It  is  ravishing  I" 

"  At  your  pleasure,"  said  Scribe. 

At  the  ninth  scene  Dupin  said : 

"  DiabU  I  this  situation  reminds  loe  of 
the  second  act  of  our  piece.  Dont  yoa 
think  so?" 

"  We  will  remedy  it,"  said  Scribe. 

"  One  is  never  sure  of  any  thing  at  the 
theatre.  Your  co-laborer  has  got  one  <^ 
our  ideas — unless  you  introduced  it  ?^ 

"  No,  it's  his." 

"What's  his  name?" 

"The  act  is  nearly  over:  you'll  bood 
know." 

Some  minutes  after  the  curtain  £dlt 
amid  myriads  of  plaudits,  and  in  answer 
to  calls  for  the  author,  the  stage-maaager 
annoimced  that  the  authors  of  Michael  and 
Christine  were  Scribe  and  Dupin. 

"'Tis  a  bad  father,"  said  Scribe  to 
Dupin,  "  who  does  not  recognize  his  chil- 
dren." 

'''Parbleu!^'  said  Dupin;  "what  if  th^ 
are  changed  at  nurse  ?" 

Scribe  has  executed  fifty  tcur9  de  fore$ 
as  marvellous  as  that.  Valeria,  his  AM 
drama  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aiee,  wit 
originally  in  one  act.  He  destined  the 
role  for  ffeontine  Fay,  the  pet  actress  of 
the  Gymnase.    She  fell  sick.    The  author 
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altered  his  piece,  added  two  acts,  and  lo  I 
Valeria  was  metamorphosed  into  a  three- 
act  comedy. 

They  received  it  with  acclamation, 
M'lle  Mars  enacting  the  role  destined  for 
Leontine. 

Scribe  is  a  beautiful  poet,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  stage  effect  is  perfect.  Scribe 
has  composea  something  like  two  or  three 
thousand  verses  more  than  Lamartine  or 
Victor  Hugo  ever  did.  Operas,  both  se- 
rious and  comic,  offer  an  amusing  study. 
Scribe  has  written  a  million  rhymes  for 
Cherubini,  Meyerbeer,  Boieldieu,  Rossini, 
Herold,  Auber  and  Cara&. 

His  hair  has  become  grizzled  in  this 
strange  labor,  in  which  he  tears  to-day 
what  he  did  the  day  before,  to  re-com- 
mence and  destroy  again  to-morrow. 

"  Here,"  said  Meyerbeer  to  him  one 
day,  giving  him  a  Hbretto,  "  our  subject 
demands  a  poem." 

*'  Good,"  replied  Scribe.  *'  What  rhythm 
do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  wish  eight-syllable  verses.*' 

Scribe  set  himself  to  work,  and  gave  his 
composition  to  the  maestro,  who  shortly 
afterwards  sent  it  back,  saying,  "  It  won't 
do.     Try  ten-syllable  verses." 

Scribe  re-modelled  the  piece  ten  succes- 
sive times ;  when  suddenly  Meyerbeer  re- 
marked to  him : 

"  Do  you  think  that  you  have  a  good 
8ubj(?ct  ibr  your  poem  ?" 

"  It's  your  subject,  not  mine." 

"  Ah !  If  it  is  so,  you  need  do  nothing 
more.      We  were  deceived." 

Another  day,  meeting  Scribe  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Meyerbeer  hissed 
these  words  mysteriously  in  his  ear : 

"  I  had  a  magnificent  idea  last  night." 

"  For  our  opera  ?" 

"  Yes,  for  our  opera." 

"  Let  us  hear  the  idea." 

"  I  want  to  bring  all  the  characters  to- 
gether in  the  fourth  act  to  have  a  ses- 
tette." 

"But  it  is  impossible,"  said  Scribe; 
"  the  first  three  acts  are  ended.  When 
you  want  such  a  situation,  you  must  let 
me  have  the  idea  at  the  beginning." 

"Doubtless.  I  agree  with  you.  'Tis 
an  enormous  labor  to  re-write  it.  But  a 
sestette !  think  of  it — a  sestette  I" 

"  W®^^  I  w^l  arrange  it,"  said  Scribe, 
groaning.  He  consecrated  six  weeks  to 
re-touching  it.  Meyerbeer  took  the  li- 
bretto, kept  it  three  years,  and  said  to  his 
coUabarateur:  "  All  things  oonsidered,  otcr 


sestette  will  not  do.    I  prefkr  a  mono- 
logue." 

A  third  time  he  set  himself  about  re- 
modelling the  piece.  That  day  Scribe  had 
serious  thoughts  of  suicide. 

All  the  other  musicians  have  made  him 
a  victim  of  similar  extravagances.  Auber 
cut  one  of  his  strophes  in  a  manner  to 
make  it  unintelligible;  Boieldieu  invert- 
ed the  order  of  his  rhymes  and  sent  pro- 
sody to  old  Nick ;  Herold  displaced  the 
cesura,  and  Carafa  put  twenty  feet  into  a 
hexameter  I 

We  come  to  1830,  a  fatal  epoch  for  our 
writer.  His  rose-water  comedy  suddenly 
depreciated.  The  crowd  fled  from  the 
Gymnase.  M.  Scribe  had  kept  within 
bounds ;  he  had  forgotten  the  possibility 
of  a  headache. 

Another  literature  than  his  own  was  the 
public's  fiincy.  In  vain  he  redoubled  hit 
efforts,  and  he  resolved  to  put  some 
strength  into  his  bouquet  of  flowers. 

The  success  of  Valeria,  and  of  the  Mar* 
riage  for  Money,  opened  to  him  all  the 
doors  of  the  Theatre  Francaise ;  he  tried 
a  new  style.  Mr.  Fortoul,  who  at  this 
time  had  traced  his  portrait,  expresses 
himself  in  these  words : 

"  He  is  laborious  and  honest  \  but,  not 
having  been  laborious  enough  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  he  is  perhaps  too 
much  so  now.  He  is  ^^n^ue/ rather  than 
fine  ;  burlesque  rather  than  comic ;  he  de* 
votes  the  dramatic  art  to  resemblance  of 
reality.  He  has  no  more  originality  than 
that  of  having  dared  to  laugh  at  every 
thing  at  any  cost." 

In  1838,  when  M'lle  Mars,  already 
passe,  wished  to  fill  the  young  rirls'  parts, 
some  secretaries  said  to  M.  Scru>6 : 

"  Ah !  if  we  could  only  get  her  to  play 
the  duennas." 

"  Why  not  ?"  replied  he.  **  I  will  wager 
that  I  make  her  accept  one." 

He  set  to  work,  and  composed  for  M'lle 
Mars  the  role  of  a  grandmother ;  but,  in 
order  to  gild  the  pin,  he  put  into  the  piece 
a  young  man,  who,  on  the  point  of  espous- 
ing a  girl,  fiills  in  love  with  the  grand- 
mother. The  comedy  finished,  he  hasten- 
ed to  the  celebrated  actress,  who  found  it 
charming. 

"  You  understand,"  said  Scribe,  "  what 
role  I  destine  for  you?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mile  Mars^  **  but 
who  is  to  play  the  grandmother  ?" 

Scribe  could  then  say  nothing ;  he  car- 
ried his  piece  to  the  Gymnase,  where  it 
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was  played  by  Leontine  Pay,  May  14, 
1840,  with  a  great  success. 

The  day  when  he  was  installed  in  the 
seat  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  M.  Ar- 
nault, an  academician,  who  had  refused 
him  his  voice,  dared  to  say,  sufficiently 
loud  to  be  understood : 

"  It  is  not  an  arm-chair  we  should  give 
this  gentleman  ;  it  is  a  banquet  where  we 
could  seat  his  forty-eight  co-laborers." 

Another  added : 

"  How  long  have  we  to  receive  brok- 
ers ?" 

M.  Scribe  was  attacked  on  all  sides  at 
his  reception.  The  press  showed  itself 
especiallv  ill-natured. 

If  M.  Scribe  were  a  litterateur^  if  he  had 
looked  deeply  into  human  nature,  instead 
of  stopping  at  the  surface,  he  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  illutrations  of  the  the- 
atre ;  but  he  has  sculptured  wax,  when  he 
could  sculpture  brass ;  he  has  courted  the 
present  to  the  prejudice  of  the  future,  and 
the  present  which  cannot  give  him  glory, 
has  given  him  only  gold.  He  has  two  or 
three  millions  in  his  coffers.  His  receipts 
sometimes  reach  enormous  sums.  There 
have  been  years  when  he  has  been  paid 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand 
francs.  Some  of  his  contemporaries  and 
rivals  charge  him  with  penunousness,  but 
no  impoverished  brother  poet  ever  ap- 
plied to  him  without  being  liberally  treat- 
ed. Facts  are  related  of  him  which 
would  have  honored  Saint  Vincent  de  St. 
Paul.  One  morning,  very  early,  Saintine, 
eager  to  finish  off  a  joint  dramatic  effort 
with  him,  went  to  his  friend's  house.  He 
saw  in  the  street  a  crowd  of  poor  work- 
men in  the  neighborhood.  He  spoke  to 
them,  and  learned  that  on  the  first  of 
every  month,  since  the  depreciation  of 
labor.  Scribe  gave  them  a  little  sum  of 
money,  which  he  promised  to  continue  till 
theit  work  re-commenced.  This  had  lasted 
a  long  time,  but  Saintine,  though  intimate 
in  the  house,  never  inew  it !  Scribe  has 
dispensed  in  this  way  more  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  in  charities,  dowries 
and  cculeauxi  A  lady  of  an  uncertain  age 
once,  brought  him  the  manuscript  of  a 
vaudeville  called  "  Quacks  of  Old." 

"  Man  Dieu^  madame !"  said  Scribe,  "  I 
am  loaded  with  labor ;  you  run  the  risk  of 
waiting  a  very  long  time." 

•'  NHmpoTte^'*  said  she,  "  provided  my 
turn  will  come.    'Tis  all  that  I  ask." 

She  left  the  manuscript  in  his  hands, 
too  happy  at  the  hope.    The  next  day 


Scribe  learned  that  the  lady  was  in  a  de- 
plorable situation,  and  very  near  starving. 
He  quitted  all  his  other  work,  took  the 
manuscript  of  the  QuachB^  arranged,  cor- 
rected the  piece,  took  it  to  the  Gynmase, 
and  had  it  played,  all  in  less  than  six 
weeks.  Unhappily,  it  was  'not  a  aucoeas. 
The  lady  hastened  to  bring  two  other 
vaudevilles,  from  which  Bhe  hoped  to  real- 
ize more  silver  than  from  the  first.  This 
fecundity  of  the  has-hleu  became  annoy- 
ing. Therefore  Scribe  gave  her  twelve 
hundred  francs  a  year — a  pension  for  the 
privilege  of  playing  her  pieces.  But  he 
did  not  gain  the  expected  (]^niet.  His 
generosity  exposed  lym  to  visits  every 
two  or  three  aays,  and  there  was  a  perfect 
deluge  of  manuscripts. 

"  Let  us  work,  M.  Scribe,  let  ns  work,*^ 
paid  the  lady.  ^^  Last  month  our  receipts 
were  larger  than  those  of  any  one  in  the 
province." 

Scribe  was  obliged  to  take  a  sudden 
trip  into  the  country,  to  get  rid  of  these 
victorious  arguments. 

Scribe's  manner  of  working  has  been 
the  same  for  many  years.  Nothing  is 
changed,  whatever  happens.  At  five  in 
the  morning,  both  summer  and  winter, 
he  commences  work  with  his  pupil.  He 
remains  at  it  till  mid-day,  dines,  and  then 
revises  his  labor.  And  so  on  next  day,  the 
routine  being  never  interrupted. 

A  certain  author,  married  to  a  rich  girl, 
had  many  of  his  pieces  represented  by 
paying  round  sums  to  the  manager.  His 
\iife,  who  thought  all  authors  employed 
the  same  means,  ssdd  one  day,  on  glanc- 
ing at  the  newspaper:  ^^ Three  pieces  of 
M.  Scribe  thb  week  I  What  extravagance  I 
He'll  surely  ruin  himself!" 

Scribe  has  himself  arranged  in  alpha- 
betic order  a  complete  list  of  his  dramas. 
Noticing  one  day  that  three  letters  were 
waniing  in  it,  K,  T,  and  X,  he  hastened 
to  write  Kiosque  for  the  Opera  Comiqnei 
Yelva  for  the  Gymnase,  and  Xacarillft 
for  the  Grand  Opera.  The  alphabet  lias  . 
now,  therefore,  nothing  to  reproach  him 
with. 

He  has  written  three  hundred  and  finty- 
five  pieces,  or,  in  all,  eight  hundred  and ' 
seventy-seven  acts.  Ho  has  also  made 
some  excursions  into  the  territory  of  r6* 
mance.  Manv  of  his  novels  have  be«i 
published  in  the  Siecle.  This  journal  juiid 
for  Piquillo  Alliaga  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  crowns,  with  Which  Scribe 
bought  a  forest,  which  he  joined  to  hiS' 
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park  at  Serincourt,  under  the  name  of 
the  wood  Piquillo.  His  country-seat  is  a 
terrestrial  paradise.  It  has  three  rfvers, 
one  of  which  he  calls  Robert  Le.  Diable, 
another  the  Huguenots,  and  a  third  the 
Jewess. 

It  is  true  that  the  fertile  vaudevillist 
is  a  little  short  of  subjects.  The  mine  is 
somewhat  exhausted,  but  he  has  another 
resource,  to  appreciate  badly  worked  ideas 
of  other  authors,  and  to  re-write  them  en- 
tirely. 

"  The  White  Rose  I  The  White  Rose  I" 
said  Crosnier,  the  director,  to  him  one  day — 
"  is  not  that  the  title  of  a  piece  played  last 
year  at  the  Gaite?" 

*'  Yes,"  said  Scribe. 

"  Is  it  the  same  subject  ?" 

*'  Precisely  the  same." 


**  The  deuce !  the  peoe  failed  last  year." 
"  Well,  who  cares,  so  it  succeeds  this  ?" 
Crosnier  decided  to  receive  the  libret- 
to.   The  music  was  coniposed ;  the  piece 
was  played,   and  the  White  Rose   suc- 
ceeded. 

Our  hero  sits  in  front  on  the  first  ni^ht 
of  each  of  his  pieces.  When  a  piece  fails 
he.  rubs  his  hands,  saying :  ^^  It  will  be  a 
success  yet." 

His  reputation  is  enormous.  To  him 
are  attributed  all  the  pieces  played  in 
Paris.  It  is  not  rare  to  hear  Tartuffe  and 
Lucretia  attributed  to  him.  The  highest 
personages  have  prayed  him  to  write  with 
them,  and  Louis  Philippe  once  composed 
a  vaudeville  with  him ! 

All  honor  to  Eugene  Scribe  I  for  he  is 
an  honor  to  France. 


i^  ^  1 1  *  ^  > 
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*'  If  my  commendation  be  thought  extravagant,  qualify  it,  dear  madam,  with  the  reflection  that  it  is 
bestowed  on  one  who  writes  under  complicated  disadvantages ;  who  is  unacquainted  with  a  single  rule  of 
grammar,  and  who  has  never  seen  a  dictionary." — JSannah  More  to  Mrs,  A^ontague, 


The  metropolis  of  the  west  had  long 
been  famous  for  its  race  of  merchant- 
princes  and  the  sons  of  genius  nurtured 
within  its  walls.  By  the  literary  world 
it  was  still  regarded  with  undimimshed  in- 
terest, as  the  birthplace  of  Chatterton, 
when  a  new  aspirant  to  literary  fame,  still 
more  lowly  born,  arose  in  the  person  of 
Anne  Yearsley,  whom  her  fellow-citizens 
delighted  to  call  "  the  poet  milkwoman  of 
Bristol." 

The  class  to  which  Anne  Yearsley  be- 
longed were  peculiar  to  the  west  country, 
and  more  especially  to  the  city  of  Bris- 
tol. They  inhabited  the  villages  adjacent, 
and  poured  into  that  city  from  six  to  nine 
A.M.,  uttering,  as  they  sped  along,  their 
still  remembered  cry  of,  "  Hae  any  muilk," 
in  the  purest  Doric  of  the  Somerset  and 
Gloucestershire    dialect.    Their   costume 


was  peculiar.  We  see  a  clumsy  represen- 
tation of  it  in  original  editions  of  Izaak 
Waltpn.  Pepys  has  left  a  word-sketch  of 
a  similar  one,  as  worn  by  the  ^j  maskers 
who  frequented  Tunbridge  fiiir  m  his  dajr. 
The  milkwoman  demandmg  her  score  m 
Hogarth's  Distressed  Poet,  and  she  who 
aids  the  discord  that  drives  his  Enraged 
llusician  mad,  are  thus  attired.  The 
gown,  some  gaudy  chintz  of  the  most  pro- 
nonce  pattern,  low  at  the  bosom,  short  in 
the  sleeves,  open  in  front,  was  constantly 
drawn  up  through  the  pocket-holes,  to  dis- 
play a  gay,  quilted  kirtle  ot  crimson,  the 
chief  pride  of  its  wearer.  A  neckerchief 
of  orange  silk  clothed  the  bosom.  The 
shoes  had  broad  buckles,  and  wooden 
heels  of  imusual  height.  A  cap  of  ample 
frill  was  surmounted  by  a  very  low-crown- 
ed gipsy-beaver,  encircled  by  a  coronal  of 
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broad  ribbon.  On  this  very  graceful  head- 
gear, they  balanced  their  snow-white 
wooden  pail,  hung  round  with  glittering 
measures  of  all  sizes,  and  brimful  with  the 
luscious  fluid,  fresh  from  the  meadows, 
rich  and  yellow  almost  as  the  petals  of 
the  buttercup  which  floated  on  its  surface. 
I  never  pass  by  one  of  those  disgusting  es- 
tablishments called  a  London  dairy,  with 
its  stalls  of  melancholy,  imprisoned,  dirty 
kine,  and  dirtier  attendants,  without  in- 
voluntarily adverting  to  my  west-country 
milkmaids. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  a  city  so 
ancient  retained  many  traditional  usages 
long  neglected  elsewhere.  Accordingly, 
Gunpowder  Treason  was  celebrated  with 
almost  its  original  fierce  demonstration ; 
and  on  the  birth-festival  of  King  Charles, 
Bristol,  overhung  by  the  spoils  of  adjacent 
oak  groves,  resembled  a  city  in  a  wood. 
The  sports  of  May-day  were  not  forgotten. 
I  remember  in  my  boyhood,  how,  on  the 
last  day  of  April,  young  and  old  went  out 
"  a  cowslipping"  in  the  meadows,  return- 
ing in  groups  at  eventide,  dusty  and  foot- 
sore. To  be  the  bearer  into  town  of  the 
largest  "cowslip  stick,"  was  considered  a 
great  triumph  among  the  lads  and  lasses 
of  Bristol.  This  often  measured  a  yard  in 
length — being  a  hazel-wand,  slit  in  four, 
to  hold  the  stalks,  while  the  petals, 
smoothly  ranged  outwards,  looked  like  a 
great  golden  staff*.  Part  of  the  six)il  was, 
on  reaching  home,  quickly  tied  up  into 
what  the  children  called  "tosties,"  or 
flower-balls ;  a  part  was  reserved  to  deck 
the  May-pole.  By  a  custom  ancient  as 
the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  the  city  inn-keep- 
ers lent  to  their  milkmaids  any  amount  of 
silver  plate  with  which  to  celebrate  the 
coming  May.  In  no  instance  was  this  con- 
fidence abused.  Indeed,  the  custom  had 
grown  into  something  like  a  privilege. 
The  May-pole  being  erected  on  a  sylvan 
spot  of  uniivalled  beauty,  well  known  to 
Bristolians  as  the  Downs,  these  maskers, 
fimtastically  attired,  and  bearing  aloft 
flowers,  flagons,  and  tankards,  mingled 
into  one  huge  pyramid,  proceeded  thither 
with  musicians,  ere  simrise,  to  dance  the 
morris.  That  over,  they  restored  the  bor- 
rowed plate,  donned  a  soberer  habit,  and 
by  ^  eight  o'clock  were  again  pursuing 
their  rustic  vocation,  with  nicely-bal- 
anced pails,  through  the  city's  narrow 
streets. 

Such  was  the  costume  and  the  calling 


of  our  poetess,  and  of  her  mother,  likewise 
a  milkwoman,  who  had  catered  for  the 
breakfast-tables  of  the  Bristol  lieges  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  At  the  period  of 
Anne  Yearsley's  introduction  to  liters- 
ture,  though  only  twenty-four  years  rf 
age,  she  was  already  the  mother  of  six 
children.  Her  maiden  name  has  not  sur- 
vived; her  husband  occupied  no  higher 
position  than  that  of  farm-laborer;  and 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  oonld 
have  influenced  an  intellect-  like  hers  to 
unite  itself  to  a  helpmate  in  all  respects  so 
uncongenuvl. 

They  resided  in  'a  cottage  npon  Clifton 
Hill,  a  romantic  spot,  commanding  a  pros- 
pect of  vast  extent  over  the  hills  and  fer- 
tile valleys  of  Somerset.  It  seems  to  be  an 
established  law,  to  which  there  oan  be  no 
exception,  that  prophets  and  poets  are 
alike  unhonorcd  among  those  who  know 
them  best.  Our  milkwoman  shared  this 
common  lot.  "Her  neighbors,"  writes 
one  who  at  an  early  period  interested  him- 
self in  her  fate,  ^'  did  not  esteem  her  in 
anywise  different  from  themselves.  *  She 
was,'  said  they,  *  active  and  industrious ; 
always  busy  with  her  cows.'  Her  mother, 
she  herself  told  me,  was  a  woman  of  sense, 
delighting  in  books,  and  hence  originated 
her  own  passion  for  reading.  On  asking 
her  how  she  managed  to  procure  books, 
she  replied:  *From  her  betters,  who 
kindly  lent  them.'  She  has  no  manners 
of  society — ^liow  should  she  ?  But  when 
seated  in  the  meadows  at  mom  and  eve- 
ning milkin?,  she  warble?  her  woodrnotes 
wild  with  a  oeauty  and  taste  which  cnlti- 
vation  might  ripen  into  the  powers  of  a 
siren." 


Walton,  too,  had  his  milkmaid.  Our 
readers  vnll  recall — ^though  posnblj  the 
worthy  citizen  who  .writes  thns  Si.  not— 
that  one  of  the  pleasantest  passa^  in 
the  old  fisherman's  delightful  book  is  the 
expression  of  his  admiration  of  her  unqde 
rustic  song.  ^^  As  I  left  this  place,  Mid 
entered  into  the  next  field,  a  second  plei^ 
sure  entertuned  me.  Twas  a  handsome 
milkmaid,  that  had  not  attained  to  so 
much  age  and  wisdom  as  to  load  her  mind 
with  any  fears  of  things  that  will  never 
be ;  but  she  cast  away  all  care,  and  saoff 
like  a  nightingale:  her  voice  was  goo{ 
and  the  ditty  fitted  for  it." 

Providence,  however,  had  decreed  thai 
thd  stem  realities  of  life  should  press  heft- 
vily  upon  the  poetess,  and  desolata  her 
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home.     Before  proceeding  fiirtlier,  let  me 
observe,  that  the  credit  of  having  rescued 
tliis  child  of  genius  from  obscurity  and 
wretchedness  belongs  to  one,  the  tenor  of 
whose  life  illustrates  the  great  axiom,  that 
piety  without  works  is  but  a  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.     On  Hannah 
M ore's  return  from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague— a  name  familiar  to  all  the  readers 
of  Sliakspeare — her  servants  told  her  that 
a  poor  woman,  who  used  to  call  daily  for 
the  kitchen  refuse  to  feed  her  pig,  was 
now,  with  her  mother,  husband,  and  cliild- 
ren,  slowly  perishhig  for  want ;  that  they 
literally  fed  upon  the  refuse  the  swine  did 
eat.     The  following  day,  she  was  shown 
a  copy  of  verses,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  this  very  person.     Mrs.  More,  although 
at  first  incredulous,  hastened  to  discover 
the   presumed   author,  from  motives  of 
benevolence.    There  was,  besides,  a  "  nar 
tural  and  strongly-expressed  tone  of  mis- 
ery in  the  verses,  which  seemed  to  fill  the 
writer's  mind,"  whoever  it  might  prove  to 
be.    Her  generous  intentions  were  antici- 
I Kited.     A  philanthropic  merchant  of  the 
city,  whose  name  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  poems,   had   already   become   ac- 
quainted with  her  distress.    It  is  said  that 
the  scene   he   encountered  in  the  milk- 
woraan's  home,  though  familiar  to   the 
pages  of  fiction,  has,  happily,  not  often 
been  realized,  even  in  the  annals  of  the 
poor.     Iler  cows,   the  main   dependence 
of  a   large  family,  had  gone  to  satisfy 
tlie  landlord's   claims;    the   cottage,  de- 
nuded of  its  humble  plenishing,  scarcely 
afforded  a  bed;  before  a  firekss  hearth 
sat  the  fiimished,  dispirited  husband ;  scat- 
tered  around  were  six  children  crying 
and  clamorous  for  bread ;  in  one  comer, 
on  a  heap  of  dirty  straw,  lay  the  aged 
grandmother,  bedridden;    while  at    the 
opposite  side,  stniggHng  in  the  tliroes  of 
childbirth,  was  she  who  bore  the  relation 
of  daughter,  wife,  and  mother  to  aU  these 
wretched  beings.     It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  succor  came  promptly  and  liber- 
ally; to  one  alone  it  came  too  late.    The 
grandmother,  overcome  with  joy  at  know- 
ing that  relief  was  secured,  sank  back  and 
died. 

This  sad  catastrophe  seems  to  have 
ever  dwelt  in  the  poetess's  recollection, 
and  tinges  with  melancholy  most  of  her 
subsequent  compositions.  In  a  poem  ad- 
dressed to  Hannah  More,  under  the  name 
of  Stella,  she  twice  revives  the  circum- 
stances of  her  parent'!  death* 


"  Lake  the  poor  beetle  creep  my  hours  away, 
The  journey  closed,  I  shoot  the  gulf  unknown, 
To  find  a  home,  perhaps — a  long-lost  mother. 
How  does  fond  thought  hang  on  her  much- 
loved  name, 
And  tear  each  fibre  of  my  bursting  heart. 
0  dear  supporter  of  my  in&nt  mind, 
Whose  nobler  precept  bade  my  soul  aspire 
To  more  than  tinsel  joy  I  the  filial  tear 
Shall  drop  for  thee,  when  pleasure  loudest  calls. 
The  dark  sky  loured,  and  the  storms  of  life 
Rose  high  with  wildest  roar;  no  voice  wis 

heard, 
But  horror's  dismal  train  affrights  our  souls. 
For  see,  from  the  dark  caTerns  of  the  deep 
Their  grimly  forms  arise  ;  the  crown  of  Death 
Shone  horribly  resplendent    See !  they  seizs 
A  trembling,  fainting,  unresisting  form, 
Which  hourly  met  their  grasp  ;  ah  I  spare  her 
yet 

See,  from  the  shore  V waves  his  friendly 

hand ; 
He's  born  to  bless,  and  we  may  yet  be  happy : 
Quick  let  me  clasp  her  to  my  panting  heart. 
And  bear  her  swiftly  o'er  the  beating  wave. 
In  vain,  in  vain  ;  some  greater  power  unnerves 
My  feeble  arm ;  inexorable  Death, 
Why  wilt  thou  tear  her  from  me?    Oh!  she 
dies, 

Though  V 's  dear  name  had  lent  a  feeble 

glow 
To  her  pale  check— she  owns  him,  and  ezpires. 
Tremendous  stroke !  this  is  thy  pastime,  Fate ; 
If  shrinking  atoms  thus  thy  vengeance  feel. 
What  the  grand  stroke  of  fiinal  dissolution  ?  "* 

Again : 

*'  0  nature  I  shriek  uo  more ; 
I  have  no  answer  for  thy  thrilling  voice ; 
Go,  melt  the  soul  less  frozen  in  her  powers, " 
And  bid  her  weep  o'er  miseries  not  her  own  ; 
Hold  up  the  fainting  babe  who  sighs  its  wants, 
So  mutely  incoherent ;  mark  the  head 
Which  age  and  woe  bend  tremuk)u8  to  earth ; 
Whose  lamp,  now  quivering  in  its  socket,  caUs 
In  haste  for  old,  ne'er  finds  it,  and  goes  out" 

Pleased  with  her  simple  character,  and 
the  absence  of  all  affectation  and  pretense 
— "  for,"  remarks  the  lady,  "  she  neither  at- 
tempted to  raiso  my  compassion  by  her  dia* 
tress,  nor  my  admiration  by  her  parts"— 
Mrs.  More  became  warmly  interested  in 
the  poor  milkwoman's  &te.  She  found 
her,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  to 
have  been  an  insatiable  reader,  and  ^^  waa 
surprised  at  the  justness  of  her  taste,  a 
faculty  least  expected  to  exist.  In  truth,'* 
continues  Mrs.  More,  ^^her  remarks  on 
the  books  she  has  read  arc  so  acouratei 
and  so  consonant  to  the  opinions  of  the 
best  critics,  that  from  that  Yerj  circum- 

♦  Night,  p.  6. 
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Etanoc,  they  would  appear  trite  and  com- 
monplnce  in  anyone  familar  with  the  habits 
of  society  ;  for  without  having  ever  con- 
versed with  any  one  above  her  own  level, 
she  soema  to  possess  the  general  principles 
of  sound  taste  and  just  thinking.  She 
never  received  any  education,  except  that 
her  brother  taught  her  to  write ;  had 
read  the  N^ght  Jlwughta  and  Paradise 
Lost,  but  was  astonished  to  leam  that 
Yonng  and  Milton  wefe  authors  of  any- 
thing else.  Of  Pope,  she  had  seen  the 
'  EtoUa  only ;  and  Dryden,  Spenser, 
Thomson,  and  Prior,  to  her  wero  quite 
unknown,  even  by  name.  She  knew  a 
few  of  Shakspearc's  plays,  and  spoke  of  a 
translation  of  the  (rdori/i'cfl  with  the  warm- 
est poetic  raptnro.  On  her  benefactress  ex- 
pressini;  surprise  at  some  classical  allusions 
in  one  of  her  poems,  she  said  she  had  taken 
them  from  little  ordinary  prints  that  hung 
in  a  shop-window !  Reader,  imagine  this 
untutored  rostic,  as  she  wends  her  home- 
ward way,  loitering  at  every  print-stall, 
and  drawing  inspiration  from  the  few  taw- 
dry productions  which  may  be  presumed 
to  have  comprised  the  art-collections  of  a 
provincial  town  in  the  year  1784! 

The  "wondrous  tale  of  the  milkwo- 
man,"  to  quote  the  language  of  one  of 
her  admirers,  circulated  rapidly  through 
the  literary  coteries  of  the  metropolis, 
Horace  WaIi)oIe  criticised  her  verses,  and 
wrote  complimentary  notes,  to  which  she 
replied  by  a  poem  on  his  Gastk  of  Otranto. 
Beyond  a  single  subscription  to  her  poems, 
he  never  did  any  thing  more.  But  Wal- 
pole  was  ei^ually  a  literary  trifler  and  a 
trifler  with  literary  men — very  desirous  to 
be  thought  the  Iriend  of  genius,  while, 
cold  and  heartless,  he  denied  that  material 
aid  without  which  patronage  was  worth  ; 
nothing.  Other  distinguished  persons  of 
that  period  wero  more  considerate,  Mr. 
Weller  Pepys  remitted  her  a  handsome 
sum,  in  a  letter  thanking  Hannah  More  for 
the  pleasure  ho  had  derived  from  the  pe- 
msal  of  Anne  Yoarsloy's  manuscript.  The 
following  passage,  which  paints  a  mind 
conscious  of  extraordinary  powers,  vmnly 
struggling  to  surmount  the  barrier  of 
ignorance  with  which  it  is  "  cabined,  crib- 
bed, confined,"  seemed  to  him  a  novel 
and  very  interesting  intellectual  pheno- 
menon : 

"  Oft,  as  I  trod  my  native  wilds  alone, 
Sironff  RusU  or  Uiooght  woold  rise,  bat  rise 
to  die; 


[Mandi, 

The  portals  of  the  Bwellin^  aonl  ne'er  oped 
By  liberal  converse,  rude  idemg  strove 
A  while  for  vent,  bnt  found  it  not,  and  died. 
Thus  mat  the  miod's  best  powera,    YtHiBttiTj 

orbs, 
Majestic  ocean,  flowery  vales,  gay  groves, 
llye-wastinjt  laims,  and  heaven-BttemptiDrhiOii 
'Which  boand  th' horizon  and  which  eurit  tiie 

All  tho^  with  beanteona  imageij,  tiiraked 
U;  ravished  sool  to  ecatacy  nntaaght — 
To  all  the  transports  tbe  rapt  seneecaa  bear; 
But  all  expi'^,  for  want  of  poweri  to  speak — 
All  perished  in  the  mind  as  soon  as  bom, 
Erased  more  qaicic  than  ciphers  on  ihe  sbore, 
O'er  which  the  cruel  waves  anheedfnl  roll."*' 

Other  acts  of  munificent  kindness  StA- 
lowed  fest.  The  Duchess  of  Beaufort 
sent  for  her  to  Stoke  j  her  Grace  of  Rut- 
land, to  Belvoir  Castle ;  Lady  Spencer 
and  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Montague,  to 
Bath ;  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  his 
episcopal  palace.  "The  noble  and  muni- 
ficent Duchess  of  Portland,"  writes  Han- 
nah More, "  has  sent  me  a  £20  bank-note." 
Anne,  therefore,  promised  soon  to  be  the 
richest  poetess — certainly  the  richest  milkr 
woman — in  Great  Britain, 

It  has  too  often  been  the  just  reproach 
of  genius,  that  its  possessors  are  clogged 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  no- 
man  infirmity.  Hers  seems  to  have  been 
an  indomitable  pride.  Like  her  fellow- 
townsman  and  brother  poet — ' 

"  The  deeplees  lonl  that  perished  in  its  pride"— 

she  was  influenced  by  an  almost  insane 
impatience  under  obligation  ;  and  whilst 
mother,  hnsband,  offipring,  were  slowly 
perishing  from  hunger,  she  struggled  to 
defeat  the  kind  intentions  of  her  friends. 
During  the  dreary  winter  of  1783,  and 
the  famine  which  succeeded  it — stiU  r^ 
corded  among  the  traditions  of  tbe  vest 
— Mrs.  Palmer  of  Bristol,  one  of  those 
good  Samaritans  whose  vocation  is  oharitT, 
offered  her  assistance.  At  once  she  shi^ 
ed  her  residence  to  evade  her,  "  When 
she  docs  call  upon  me,"  says  that  kind 
lady,  "  I  can't  persuade  her  to  tell  me 
where  she  lodges,  nor  induce  her  to  eit^ 
her  pride  is  so  great,  although  at  the  time 
there  is  famine  in  her  looks,  and  I  know 
she  is  near  perishing."  This  spirit  seems 
to  have  ratner  elevated  her  in  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer's estimation  than  otherwise ;  for  she 
styled  it  a  "noble  fiert^,"  and  l^ed  her 

*  Tq  itn.  MontagM,  p.  104. 
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milkwoman  never  the  worse.  The  reader 
of  Chatterton's  life  will  here  recall  how, 
only  two  days  before  poverty  drove  him 
to  self-murder,  his  worthy  landlady,  Mrs. 
Angel,  almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
begged  him  to  share  her  frugal  dinner, 
knowing  that  he  had  not  eaten  for  more 
than  two  days.  But  his  proud  and  grace- 
less spirit  took  offense;  he  assured  her 
he  was  not  hungry,  and  seemed  indignant 
at  her  supposing  he  could  be  in  distress. 

She  now  began  to  express  a  very  ^eat 
amount  of  indignation  that  her  new  fnends 
should  still  continue  to  speak  of  her  as 
the  Bristol  milkwoman.  She  had  long 
provided  for  hersetf  a  more  classic  distinc- 
tion: 

"  The  swain  neglects  his  nymph,  yet  knows  not 
why; 

The  nymph,  indifferent,  mourns  the  freezing 
sky; 

Alike  insensible  to  soft  desire, 

She  asks  no  warmth — but  from  the  kitchen- 
fire; 

Love  seeks  a  milder  zone ;  half-snnk  in  anow, 

Lactilla,  shivering,  tends  her  favorite  cow."* 

Again: 

"  Snch  rapture  filled  Lactilla*s  vacant  soul, 
When  the  bright  Moralist,  f  in  softness  drest, 
Opes  all  the  glories  of  the  mental  world, 
Deigns  to  direct  the  infant  thought,  to  prune 
The  budding  sentiment,  uprear  the  stalk 
Of  feeble  fancy,  bid  idea  live, 
Woo  the  abstracted  spirit  from  its  cares. 
And  gently  guide  her  to  the  scenes  of  peace. 
Mine  was  that  balm,  and  mine  the  grateful 

heart, 
Which  breathes  its  thanks  in  rough  but  timid 


strains. 

From  a  kindred  degree  of  sensitiveness, 
she  shrank  from  being  represented  by  her 
friends  as  an  object  of  pity,  and  mourns 
that  their  donations  were  not  exclusively 
bestowed  from  personal  regard,  and  as  a 
tribute  to  her  intellectual  superiority : 

"  Mj^  soul's  ambitious,  and  its  utmost  stretch 
Would  be  to  own  a  friend — but  that's  denied. 
Now,  at  this  bold  avowal,  gaze,  ye  eyes. 
Which  kindly  melted  at  my  woe-traught  tale ; 
Start  back,  Benevolence,  and  shun  the  charge ; 
Sof^bending  Pity,  fly  the  sullen  phrase, 
Ungrateful  as  it  seems.     My  abject  fate 
Excites  the  willing  hand  of  Charity, 
The  momentary  sigh,  the  pitying  tear, 
And  instantaneous  act  of  bouuty  bland, 


*  Clifton  HiVy,  a  poem,    Jan.  1785 ;  p.  108. 
f  Hannah  More. 


To  misery  so  kind  ;  yet  not  to  you, 
Bouuty  or  Charity,  or  Mercy  mild, 
The  pensive  thought  applies  fair  Friendship's 

name- 
That  name  which  never  yet  could  dare  exist 
But  in  equality."* 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  some 
permanent  provision  for  Anne  Yearsley*B 
family,  by  publishing  her  early  poems. 
The  generous  zeal  with  which  Hannah 
Morels  large  circle  of  friends  seconded 
her  intentions,  soon  produced  a  very  large 
subscription,  which  includes  many  of  those 
most  illustrious  for  rank  or  talent  of  that 
day.  It  contained  above  a  thousand 
names,  and  the  money  thus  collected  was 
placed  in  the  Funds,  under  the  joint  names 
of  More  and  Montague.  But  this  arrange- 
ment, so  judicious,  proved  most  distaste- 
ful to  its  object,  who  had  hoped  the 
whole  would  be  unconditionally  surren- 
dered to  her  use.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  cred- 
ited, that  a  person  who  had  previously 
shown  a  decided  unwillingness  to  accept 
pecuniary  obligation,  should  all  at  once 
become  possessed  by  the  demon  of  avarice. 
Perhaps  the  vulgar  greed  of  her  family 
connections,  who  ignorantly  beheld  in 
that  sum  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth, 
worried  her  into  a  manifestation  of  fla- 
grant ingratitude,  which  justly  alienated 
all  her  generous  friends.  I  really  regret 
to  record,  that  she  wrote  or  delivered  the 
most  unworthy  messages  and  insinuations 
to  one  who  had  been  her  chief  friend. 
"The  open  and  notorious  ingratitude  of 
the  Milkwoman,"  observes  Hannah  More, 
"  shocks  me.  There  is  hardly  a  species  of. 
slander  the  poor  creature  does  not  propa- 
gate. I  am  described  as  secretly  jealous 
of  her  poetic  talents,  and  as  intending  to 
defraud  her  children  of  the  money  sub- 
scribed after  her  death ;  and  all  this  because 
in  my  preface  to  her  book,  I  allude  to  her 
as  an  object  of  charity,  called  her  Milkwo- 
man, and  placed  the  money  at  interest,  in- 
stead of  allowing  her  to  waste  it.  I  con- 
fess my  weakness ;  it  goes  to  my  heart :  not 
for  my  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  our  con^ 
mon  nature.  So  much  for  my  inward 
feelings.  As  to  resentment,"  says  thia 
Christian  philanthropist,  "  I  am  trying  to 
get  a  place  for  her  husband,  and  to  make 
up  the  sum  I  have  raised — £500.  MU4 
bene  per  aoi  is  a  beautiful  maxim." 

Mrs.  Montague's  rejoinder  was  charac- 
teristic and  amusing  enough ;  more  espe- 

*  Poems,  p.  84. 
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cially  as  she  had  at  first  been  completely 
earned  away  by  a  generous  enthusiasm, 
expressing  the  utmost  anxiety  that  this 
noble  creature  should  be  rescued  from  un- 
merited obscurity.  But  a  change  came 
o'er  the  sjnrit  of  her  dream.  She  now  re- 
joices to  think  they  shall  soon  be  free 
from  any  connection  with  the  Milkwoman  ; 
and  has  the  same  opinion  about  fiiYors  to 
the  ungrateful-minded  as  the  common  peo- 
ple have  about  ^vitches,  that  bestowing  a 
gift  upon  such  wretches  gives  them  a 
power  over  you  for  evil.  But  for  all  this, 
she  avows  her  intention  never  to  be  deter- 
red from  giving  to  distressed  persons  of 
talent,  as  long  as  she  had  any  thing  to 
give. 

Unwilling  to  confront  those  whoso  kind- 
ness she  is  represented  to  have  so  ill  re- 
Said,  Anne  Yearsley  now  withdrew  to 
lelksham,  in  Wiltshire.  She  published 
a  second  edition  of  her  poems  about  1787; 
in  the  preface  to  wliich,  says  M.  Lefebvre 
Cauchy,  she  rebuts  the  accusation  of  in- 
gratitude, "avec  la  vivacit6  d'un  bon 
coBur,  ct  Tenergie  d'lm  poete  offens6." 
Many  of  her  fellow-citizens  deemed  other- 
wise, and  looked  upon  the  apology  but  as 
a  reiteration  of  previous  calumnies.  Short- 
ly after,  there  appeared  a  drama,  entitled 
JSarl  Godwin^  which  was  represented  on 
the  Bristol  stage  nith  considerable  ap- 


plause. The  gallant  M.  de  Canohy  rs^ 
gards  this  production  as  a  sort  of  dnu 
matic  phenomenon,  ^'une  double  singa* 
larite ;"  seeing,  he  observes,  it  is  "  tntg6- 
die  sans  amour !" — "  a  tragedy  withont  % 
lore-scene — written  in  imitation  of  Shak- 
speare,  by  a  peasant  woman  of  the  hnm^ 
blest  class.''  He  calls  her  La  I^itiere,  a 
prettier  sound  than  her  own — ^Laotilla— 
and  which,  doubtless,  was  balm  of  Gilead 
to  poor  Anne's  too  sensitive  feetings :  eren 
more  so  his  "Miss  Anna"— had  he  not, 
in  a  line  or  two  previous,  recorded  her 
being  married,  and  the  mother  of  seven 
children.  Mrs.  Yearsley  published  also 
"The  Royal  Captives,"  a  romance  of  very 
considerable  merit,  which,  as  the  introduo- 
tion  informs  us,  was  discovered  —  k  la 
Chatterton — ^in  an  old  oak  ohest.  Verily, 
our  literary  prdecessors  had  the  queerest 
fimcies  anent  the  gullibility  of  then*  read- 
ers. Some  verses  on  the  slave-trade,  and  a 
small  collection  called  "The Rustic  Lyre," 
complete  the  sum  of  her  literary  labors. 
She  died  at  Melksham,  Wilts,  in  1806,  and 
her  death  gave  rise  to  the  following  jeu 
d'esprit,  not  exactly  in  the  very  best  taste : 

"  Aqdb  Yearsley  tasted  the  Castaliaa  stream, 
And  skimmed  its  surface  as  she  skimmed  hsst 

cream; 
Bat  struck  at  last  by  fate*8  anerrioff  blow, 
All  that  remains  of  Anne  is—'  Milk  belowH  " 
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Cnmcs,  by  courtesy  and  conventionally 
so  called,  swarm  in  buzzing  legions  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  a  critic  of  M. 
Planche's  weight  and  figure  is  a  rarissima 
avis  in  terris.  It  is  practically  an  abuse  of 
the  parts  of  speech  to  put  liim  in  the  same 
category  with  them.  The  generic  title 
covers  liim  and  them,  distinct  as  they  are 
in  species,  much  as  the  term  University- 
man  includes  alike  the  double-first  and 
the  T^k/.ot^  or  as  tlie  iiiiinort-ality  of  the 
^licid  cxteads  to  fortisquo  G/as  lbrti;5que 


Cloanthus  as  well  as  to  pius  MaesA^  or 
as  the  histrionic  profession  numbers  not 
only  the  genius  who  enacts  Samlet.,  b9t 
the  twin  walking^ticks  who  play  JRosetv- 
crantz  and  GuUd^nstem,  We  do  not 
claim  for  M.  Planche  the  very  highest 
place  in  the  critical  guild,  or  the  next  to  it, 
or  the  next  but  one,  and  arc  fiir  from  ac- 
cepting, on  faith,  his  own  estimate  of  him- 
solt^  im]>licit  or  explicit  (and,  sooth  to  sajr, 
if  implicit  in  f  )nn,  it  is  explicit  enough  m 
spirit :  ii'  he  blows  his  own  trumpet,  he 
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does  it  ^nth  no  tmcertain  sound)  ;  but  at 
least  he  is  one  who  brings  method,  philo- 
sophy, and  science  to  bear  on  his  critical 
studies ;  lie  is  no  desultory  dawdler,  no 
shallow  dogmatist ;  he  is  not  one  of  those 
who  give  judgment  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, by  instinct ;  who  vent  oracular  de- 
Hverances,  by  intuition;  and  who  spare 
us,  as  well  they  may  (in  fact,  as  needs 
they  must),  their  reasons.  M.  Planche 
has  his  reasons  for  his  verdicts,  and  gives 
them ;  he  has  premises  for  his  conclu- 
sions, and  propounds  them.  If  he  begs 
to  difter  from  a  received  opinion,  it  is  al- 
ways with  an  et  void  pourquoL  If  he 
prefers  Victor  Hugo's  "Feuilles  d'Au- 
tomne"  to  his  "  Orientales,"  he  lets  us 
know  the  reason  why  —  prefacmg  the 
statement  of  it  with  a  void  jyourquoi^  and 
appending  a  voild  poiirquoi  when  the 
statement  is  on  the  record.  And  what 
he  practises  himself,  he  expects  from  oth- 
ers; as  where,  reviewing  M.  Villemain's 
Preface  to  the  new  French  Dictionary, 
and  taking  exception  to  the  writer's  de- 
j)reaiation  of  the  style  of  the  encyclope- 
dists, when  compared  with  their  Au- 
gustan forerunners,  he  observes :  "  I  have 
no  A\'ish  to  twit  liim  with  this  peculiarity 
of  taste ;  he  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  pre- 
fer the  austerest,  chastest  epoch  in  our 
literature.  But  he  owed  it  to  himself,  he 
owed  it  to  the  Academy,  to  explain  his 
reasons  for  this  preference,"  &c.  M. 
Planche  has  bitterly  denounced  the  want 
of  frank  and  loyal  critics,  and  the  "  scan- 
dalous prostitution"  of  his  craft,  to  pur- 
poses of  sordid  hire ;  to  the  no-meanings 
of  slip-shod  indifference,  elegantly  apa- 
thetic, broaching  all  questions,  solving 
none;  to  reckless  cleverness,  scattering 
fine  things  ha]>-hazard ;  and  to  stiff-starch- 
ed pedantry,  far-seebig  only  into  the  far 
back,  purblind  to  the  present,  stark  blind 
to  the  future.  But  there  is  a  ciitidism, 
and  with  it  M.  Planche  casts  in  his  lot, 
which  is  "  severe,  watchful,  impartial,  re- 
cognizing no  other  law  than  conscience, 
no  other  end  than  truth."  Of  this  order 
of  criticism  he  would  be,  and  in  many  re- 
spects is,  a  Representative  Man,  worthy  of 
all  acceptation. 

M.  Alfred  Michiels*  haa  laid  stress 
on  the  coolly-conducted  plagiarisms  of 
M.  Planche,  especially  his  3^«a«i-approba- 
tion  of  Sir  Wiilter  Scott's  critical  biograr 


*  "llistoiro  dcs  Ideea  Litteraires  en  Franco  au 
XIX*  aieulo' (1812). 


phy  of  Fielding.  A  reviewer  in  one  of 
our  (now  defunct,  one  and  all)  Foreign 
Quarterlies,  while  calling  this  a  "  very  im- 
pudent reproduction,"  and  while  allowing 
that  M.  Planche's  literary  essays  contain 
some  barefaced  picking  and  stealing  from 
others,  and  not  a  few  errors  all  his  own, 
afiirms  that  all  these  drawbacks  may  be 
admitted  to  the  utmost,  and  yet  not  affect 
M.  Planche's  reputation  as  "the  most 
penetrating  and  redoubtable  critic  of  the 
day."  His  great  merit,  it  is  urged,  con- 
sists in  the  certauity  of  his  glance — ^in  see- 
ing at  once  the  difference  between  what 
the  author  under  his  review  intended  and 
what  he  has  really  accomplished.*  Hence 
he  is  said  to  have  been  for  many  years  the 
terror  of  the  poets — "  and  justly,  for  with 
a  keen  glance  he  saw  through  all  their  so- 
phistical pretenses,  and  detected  the  lar 
tent  falseness  of  the  ideas  which  glitterinar 
verses  or  paradoxical  systems  had  served 
to  conceal."  If  he  saw  from  the  first  the 
"astonishing  genius"  of  Madame  Dude- 
vant,  so  did  he  "the  fiilse,  mechanical, 
paradoxical  talenff  of  Victor  Hugo.  The 
latter  has  had  to  bear  a  deal  of  rough 
usage  at  his  hands.  M.  Planche  ridicules 
the  excess  of  costume  and  upholstery  lore 
in  Notre-Dame^  to  the  exclusion  of  living 
men  and  women :  "  it  is  plain  the  author 
would  much  more  readily  put  up  with  the 
cathedral  without  deacon  or  ringer,  than 
with  deacon  or  ringer  without  the  cathe- 
dral." Quasimodo  and  Claude  Frollo  are 
mere  points  baptized  with  the  names  of 
men  :  jewels  and  aj)parel  are  the  chie^  nay 
the  on  y  actors  in  this  book.  Certain  bal- 
lads of  the  same  author  are  said  to  mark, 
in  M.  Hugo's  career,  a  lamentable  transit 
from  incomplete  thought  to  abolition  of 
all  thought  whatsoever.  In  the  "  Orien* 
tales,"  he  "  says  all  that  ho  wishes,  but 
it  should  be  added  that  he  has  nothing 
to  say."  "I  can  understand,"  says  M. 
Planche  again, "  why  M.  Hugo  admires  and 
applauds  himself  in  the  Orientales;  for  his 
object  was  to  strike  us  blind,  and  that  ob- 
ject is  attained."  Eugene  Scribe  is  an- 
other of  the  critic's  black  sheep,  at  whose 
expense  he  is  severe  and  satirical  a  discri^ 


♦  "  This  ia  the  touchstone  of  criticism.  The  poet 
deceives  himself,  and  then  deceives  his  readers  by  a 
dexterous  or  pompous  exhibition  of  his  aim.  The 
word  is  taken  for  the  deed ;  tinsel  holds  tVo  place  of 
gold;  and,  since  lx>th  glitter  alike,  the  public  needs 
Uie  real  counoisseurto  Viun  it  oi'  the  counterfeit." — 
British  and  Foreign  JRevicn',  vol.  xvi. 

t  Ibid. 
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Hon — ^making  meny,  especially,  at  the  dra- 
matist's reception  at  the  Academy,  for 
which  occasion  he  happily  "  found  time  to 
pen  his  discourse  between  a  cavatina  and 
a  trio" — ^while  M.  Villemain  is  flouted  for 
his  part  in  the  scene,  in  answering  the  dis- 
course of  the  new  member;  the  historian 
being  characterized  as  one  who  cannot 
take,  but  is  active  at  following,  the  lead — 
constituting  himself  the  tribune  of  a  suc- 
cessful cause,  or  of  a  cause  within  an  ace 
of  success  —  careful  not  to  compromise 
himself  in  behalf  of  adventurers,  but  pro- 
claiming in  clear  and  sonorous  tones  the 
triumph  of  ideas  which  are  triumphant. 
"  Ten  years  ago,"  it  is  objected  (we  may 
call  it.  thirty  years  ago  now),  "  M.  Ville- 
main would  only  have  offered  M.  Scribe 
contempt  or  cold  respect ;  to-day,  the 
breach  being  already  opened  and  storm- 
ed, M.  Villemain  mounts  courageously  to 
the  assault."  Chateaubriand  found  no 
dazzled  votary  in  M.  Planche.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  says  he,  peer,  ambassador, 
and  minister  of  state,  had  persuaded  his 
readers  that  he  was  a  great  statesman, 
who  wrote  poetry  at  snatches  of  leisure ; 
and  the  multitude  was  astounded  at  this 
universality  of  genius :  on  the  other  hand, 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  author  of  the  "  Ge- 
nius of  Christianity,"  the  "  Martyrs,"  and 
the  "  Itinerary,"  had  persuaded  the  legis- 
lators of  the  Luxembourg,  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Europe,  and  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Restoration,  that  he  was,  above  aU,  and 
before  all  else,  a  master  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, and  that,  by  the  beauty  of  his 
speeches,  he  swayed  the  Chambers  and 
the  diplomatic  corps.  Thus  the  statesman 
and  the  author  aggrandized  each  the 
other,  people  being  forbidden  to  think  of 
them  apart ;  but  in  effect,  when  once  se- 
parately scrutinized,  the  statesman  and 
the  author  dwindle  to  far  less  marvellous 
proportions.  We  then  find  in  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand nothing  beyond  a  reader  of 
fine  discoures,  a  writer  of  a  high  class,  but 
one  whose  name  will  long  outlive  his 
works.  Of  the  "  Genius  of  Christianity," 
AF.  Planche  remarks,  that  had  there  been 
a  Madame  du  Deffand,  or  one  of  her  quali- 
ty, among  the  women  of  the  Consulate, 
tins  book  would  have  been  characterized 
more  severely  than  the  JiJaprit  des  Lois : 
"  it  might  have  been  called  without  injus- 
tice lea  Agrementa  de  la  Religion  Chre- 
tieMne^^ — ^for,  in  tnith,  he  adds,  neither 
history,  nor  philosophy,  nor  art,  regarded 
in  its  various  aspects,  is  fairly  dwelt  with 


in  the  ^'  Genius  of  Christianity,**  which  ig 
really  a  book  written  for  lounging  wonum- 
kind,  and  for  young  gentlemen  who  de- 
vote their  time  to  gaming,  fencing,  and 
riding ;  while  for  earnest  minds  who  read 
for  other  purposes  than  mere  divernon,  it 
is  a  barren  repast,  a  flavorless  kind  of 
fruit,  a  sapless  plant,  just  so  much  light 
dust,  valueless  in  itself  but  gleaming  and 
gilded,  and  so  engaging  the  eye  that  ad- 
mires all  that  glitters  though  it  be  not 
gold.  Delavigne  is  rallied  on  the  cantioni 
adjustment  of  his  plays  to  the  timidity  of 
public  taste  or  classical  tradition;  Du- 
mas, on  assailing  it  without  first  apprsusing 
the  worth  of  the  monument  he  set  about 
destroying — prei^ccupied  by  Shakspeare 
and  Schiller,  and  rashly  undertaking  war 
against  the  ideal,  that  is  to  say,  against 
poetry  itself;  Eugene  Sue,  on  the  hash  he 
made  of  history  and  romance  in  his  histo- 
rical romance  of  "  Latrcaumont" — of  whicb 
the  critic  declares  himself  forced  to  speak 
with  severity,  *'  because  the  way  in  which 
the  author  speaks  of  himself  and  his  writ- 
ings does  away  with  every  thought  of  in- 
dulgence." The  day  has  been  when  the 
rising  talent  of  the  great  nation  shook  in 
its  aouliera  (if  it  had  them ;  if  not,  per- 
haps in  its  sabots)  at  the  name  and  rame 
of  that  terrible  Gustavus  Planche. 

In  analysing  poem,  play,  or  romance, 
he  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  He  leaves 
to  others  the  practice  of  that  kind  of 
analysis  which  consists  in  a  mere  abridg- 
ment, a  dry  though  minute  abstract  of  the 
plot  and  purpose.  Thus,  in  a  notice  of 
Delavigne's  Dofi  Juan  d*Autriche^  he  pre- 
faces his  analysis  of  the  ^^  characters  "  <^ 
the  piece  by  a  warning  to  his  readers  that 
he  is  not  going  to  resumer  the  story  of  it; 
"  for  it  is  my  belief,"  he  says,  "  that  nei- 
ther literature  nor  the  public  is  ever  a 
gainer  by  proces-verbaux."  If  there  be 
readers  who  expect  from  their  journal  a 
dramatic  bill  of  fare  of  the  current  pla^, 
just  as  gourmands  do  the  programme  oft 
feast,  before  they  give  the  simal  to  their 
curiosity  or  their  appetite,  he  bows  oat 
such  readers,  as  gentry  to  whom  critieiBin 
has  nothing  to  say,  and  for  whom  he  net 
ther  has  written,  writes,  nor  will  write. 
As  instances  of  the  power,  the  delicacy, 
the  often  subtle  psychological  art,  whidi 
distinguish  his  analysis  oi  fictitious  chai^ 
acter,  may  be  mentioned  his  study  of 
Manon  Lescaut,  who,  whatever  the  ex- 
tent of  her  errors,  '^  never  fidls  to  soften 
our  indignation  by  her  tender,  and  inge- 
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nuous  ways ;"  of  the  Chevalier  Desgrieux, 
in  the  same  tal«,  who,  the  better  to  enjoy 
the  present,  shuts  his  ears  to  the  menaces 
of  the  future,  and  who  tolU  not  doubt, 
because  to  doubt  were  at  once  the  doom 
of  his  happiness ;  of  George  Bussy,  in 
Jules  Sandeau's  Marlaniia^  too  true  an 
exponent  of  the  too  true  doctrine  that 
*'  love  is  assuredly  the  most  cruel  and  self- 
ish of  all  the  passions ;"  and,  indeed,  of 
nearly  all  the  characters  in  the  same  care- 
ful novelist's  writings,  most  .of  which  ex- 
liibit  the  same  ingenious  though  latent 
alliance  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  the 
same  skill  in  drawing  forth  action  from 
thought,  and  embodying  in  the  actors  the 
ideas  engendered  by  reflection.  Similar 
examples  may  be  seen  in  M.  Planche's 
review  of  Sainte  Beuve's  Vblupte  and 
anatomy  of  the  heart  of  Amaury,  its  un- 
heroic  hero ;  in  his  scrutiny  of  the  love 
and  lovers  in  George  Sand's  IMia — the 
sensitive,  heart-shattered  Stenio,  who  re- 
solves on  slaying  the  soul  witliin  him  that  he 
may  forget  what  he  has  fiiiled  to  reach  unto, 
the  heaven  above  him — ^Trenmor,  gifted 
with  powers  of  genius  and  will  sufficient 
to  realize  the  grandest  thoughts,  the  most 
colossal  enterprises,  but  selecting  the 
gamester's  career,  as  a  perpetual  challenge 
cast  in  the  teeth  of  destmy — Magnus,  a 
weak  and  halting  nature,  capable  of  self- 
denial  and  enthusiasm,  but  credulous,  su- 
perstitious, forsaking  the  world  that  the 
world  may  not  be  his  ruin — Pulcherie, 
flesh  and  blood  symbol  of  sensuous  plea- 
sure, raised  to  its  topmost  height — and 
Lolia  herself,  type  of  that  skepticism  of 
the  heart  which  comes  of  duped  affection. 
Equally  subtle  and  discriminative  is  our 
critic's  analysis  of  the  hearts  that  beat, 
and  bound,  and  are  so  disquieted  in  vain, 
in  the  same  epicene  author's  Jacques — in- 
cluding Fernande,  who  accounts  "change" 
in  love  a  word  void  of  sense,  and  to  whom 
fidelity  is  a  law  of  destiny,  irresistible,  a 
necessity  of  the  heart — imd  Octave,  whose 
course  of  love  has  been  a  series  of  trans- 
ports and  humiliations — and  Sylvia,  who 
cannot  love,  because  she  has  had  dreams  of 
a  love  beyond  the  possible — and  Jacques, 
who  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
suffering  and  resignation,  and  though  dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes  of  true  love  and 
constant  faith,  has  not  forsworn  love  itself 
but  watches  with  calm  and  steady  gaze 
the  blood  that  trickles  from  his  wounds — 
who  holds  that  duty  is  action,  and  that 
the  highest  wisdom,  the  loftiest  dignity,  is 
VOL.  XXXVIL— NO.  IIL 


devotcdness  extended  to  its  atmost  limits. 
While  the  English  reader,  however,  can- 
not but  admire  the  searching  and  sympa* 
thetic  quality  of  M.  Planche's  exegesis,  as 
displayed  in  studies  of  this  description,  he 
will  miss  the  moral  tone  of  exception,  warn- 
ing, protest,  which  he  looks  lor  in  a  sys^ 
tematic  conmientary  on  the  noveU  of 
that 

*^  larffe-brained  woman  and  large-hearted  man, 

Self-stjlcd  deorge  Sand  —  whose  soul,  amid  the 

lions 
Of  her  tamaltuous  senses,  moans  defiance, 
And  answers  roar  for  roar,  as  spirits  can."* 

The  English  reader  in  question  will,  in 
fact,  generally  speaking,  prefer  M.  Planche 
in  such  moods  as  that  m  which,  for  exam- 
ple, he  points  out  a  capital  distinction  be- 
tween Sophocles  and  Shakspeare — the  dis- 
tinction between  what  is  simple  and  what 
is  complex.  He  shows,  with  great  ability, 
how  far  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  are 
from  being,  like  those  of  Sophocles,  re- 
stricted to  the  expression  of  one  single 
passion  exclusively;  how,  in  the  short 
space  of  some  two  thousand  verses,  they 
undergo  and  interpret  an  infinite  series  of 
doubts  and  contradictions,  and  are  swayed 
by  thoughts  and  passions  the  most  diversi- 
fied, without  ever  ceasing  to  be  their  very 
selves — metamorphosed  and  multiplied, 
but  retaining  their  individuality  through- 
out. This  complexity  M.  Planche  reckons 
the  main  feature  in  Shakspeare's  dramas. 
If  it  were  no  more  than  a  capricious  vari- 
ety, a  reckless  aggregate  of  imexplained 
doubts  and  aimless  passions,  this  complex- 
ity would  not  challenge  admiration  as  well 
as  astonishment,  as  at  present  it  does ;  in 
that  case,  astonishment  would  master  ad- 
miration, or  rather  put  it  to  feilence.  But 
the  feet  is,  as  the  critic  goes  on  to  show, 
that  all  the  seeming  inconsistencies  in  char- 
acter, as  portrayed  by  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare, are  made  infkllibly  to  centre  in  the 
most  harmonious  unity.  The  man  of  the 
first  act  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  he  of 
the  second ;  sometimes  the  third  act  dis- 
covers in  him  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
an  unexpected  change  of  character ;  never- 
theless, of  these  three  men,  not  one,  upon 
any  occasion,  or  under  whatever  aspeet  he 
may  appear,  involves  a  contradiction  to 
the  one  no  succeeds  in  the  action  of  the 
piece.  Never  is  the  new  fece  worn  by 
the  character  begotten  by  the  poet's  ge* 


*  SUzabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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nius  a  virtual  negation  of  the  old.  "Unity 
in  variety,  variety  in  unity,  such  is  the 
twofold  point  of  view  from  wliich  Shak- 
spcare's  creation  is  to  be  regarded.  Whe- 
ther he  treats  of  English  or  of  Roman 
history ;  whether  engaged  in  depicting 
Henry  VIII.  or  Coriolanus,  Richard  III. 
or  Julias  Caesar,  he  is  unceasingly  one  and 
many.  He  rejects  no  item  of  the  accidents 
of  human  life  which  can  serve  to  fill  up  the 

Eortrait  of  his  hero;  he  disdains  none  of  the 
omely  details,  the  trivial  fond  records  of 
biography ;  but  he  is  careful  aiways  to  sub- 
ject these  accidents  and  details  to  the  main 
lines  traced  by  his  all-puLssant  will.  Even 
when  he  borrows  the  theme  of  his  comic 
or  tragic  inventions  from  the  Italian  novel- 
ists of  the  sixteenth  century — from  Giraldi, 
or  Bandello — he  still  holds  himself  bound 
in  allegiance  to  this  imperious  law  of  con- 
struction. He  claims,  and  exercises  largely, 
the  right  of  modifying,  extending,  inter- 
preting the  narratives  of  the  Italian  co;i- 
teurjt.  As  soon  as  he  has  determined  the 
number  and  the  nature  of  the  episodes  he 
will  introduce,  he  coordinates  and  mar- 
shals them  into  order  with  inflexible  logic. 
For  he  is  aware  that  the  creatures  of  mere 
fuicy,  born  and  bred,  are  just  as  amenable 
to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  faculties  of 
man,  as  the  personages  of  history."  And 
what  M.  Planche  says  to  this  effect,  of 
Shakspeare's  dramatis  peraonw^  he  applies 
with  equal  emphasis  to  the  fables  in  which 
those  personce  play  their  part.  "  The  dra- 
matic programmes  of  this  man,  so  pro- 
foundly wise  in  his  very  boldest  singular- 
ities, so  fiir-seeing  and  so  self-assured  in 
his  most  impetuous  whims,  have  the  same 
complexity  as  his  heroes.  But  it  were 
quite  to  misconceive  and  misrepresent  tlie 
skillful  construction  of  these  dramas  to 
8wk  for,  and  see,  in  them  an  exclusive  de- 
siii;n  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  enchain  the 
attention  by  the  rapid  succession  of  inci- 
dents. Tested  by  a  pitiless  dialectic,  there 
is  not  a  single  one  among  these  thousand 
incidents  which  fails,  in  the  poet's  hands, 
to  become  a  thing  of  use  if  not  of  neces- 
sity. He  multiplies  his  means,  without 
ever  annulling  them ;  and  it  is  precisely  in 
this  that  Shakspeare's  prodigious  skill  con- 
sists." "  He  lets  his  eye  sweep  over  an 
immense  tract  of  country,  but  without  for- 
getting the  lines  of  the  landscape  on  which 
he  has  already  gazed.  If,  then,  he  hap- 
pens to  add  to  liis  dramatic  machinery  a 
wheel  which  to  you  seems  purposeless,  be 
B.irc  that  he  will  soon  undeceive  you.  The 


machine  you  regarded  as  complete,  wonld 
have  been  incapable,  without  that  addi- 
tion, of  producing  the  effects  contemplated 
by  the  maker.  It  was  all  it  need  be  to 
realize  your  previsions;  but,  to  realiie 
those  of  the  poet,  there  was  wanting  that 
increment  of  power  which  he  has  just  im- 
parted to  it.  Unquestionably  he  once  and 
again  forsakes  the  high-road,  and,  ere  his 
goal  is  reached,  takes  numerous  windings 
and  detours ;  but  every  one  of  these  £- 
gressions,  far  from  being  a  childish  diver- 
sion, really  prepares  the  mind  of  the  audi- 
ence for  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
denouement  itself."  And  so  with  Shak- 
speare's dialogue  ;  if  it  is  without  explicit 
unity,  31.  Planche  asserts  its  implicit  unity. 
What  language,  he  asks,  can  suit  complex 
characters  but  a  complex  language  ?  Ob- 
jections to  the  poet's  conceits,  and  pedan- 
tries, and  puns,  and  coarse  ple<asantrie8, 
and  heavy-laden  euphmsms,  he  dismisses 
>nth  the  remark  that,  properly  speaking, 
all  these  threads  of  glazed  silk  and  com- 
mon wool  have  but  a  slight  connection 
with  the  substance  of  the  stuff,  and  that 
it  is  not  in  these  hors-d^ceuvre  we  should 
study  Shakspeare's  art  of  dialogue.  Under 
this  perishable  bark  there  flourishes  an 
amaranthine  tree  ;  below  this  opaque  mass 
there  lies  a  diamond  of  limpid  light ;  be- 
neath the  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  is  a  poet  of  all  time.  And  the  lan- 
guage of  this  poet,  which  belongs  to  all 
generations,  though  in  nothing  it  recalls 
the  language  of  Greek  tragedy,  is,  never- 
theless, not  a  whit  less  powerful,  or  less 
logical.  It  is  not  cast  in  the  same  moold, 
but  it  is  of  an  equally  pure  metal,  and  ex- 
presses with  no  inferior  happiness  the 
energy  of  the  soldier  and  the  majesty  of 
the  prince.* 

It  is  from  no  partiality  in  favor  of  Shak- 
speare's fatherland  that  M.  Planche  sars 
these  civil  things  of  the  poet.  On  the 
contraiy,  he  seldom  misses  an  opportunitj 
for  saying  things  ^ot  too  civil  of  us  and 
our  ways.  The  great  poet  himself  it 
appears,  barbarian  as  he  was,  is  not  bar- 
barian enough  for  us  unlicked  cubs  of 
civilization.  "The  French,'*  says  M. 
Planche,  and  quite  credibly,  "are  not 
generally  aware  that  Shakspeare  is  no- 
where less  esteemed,  nowhere  less  admired 
than  in  his  own  country."  The  upper 
classes  in  £ngland,  he  assures  his  readers 


*  Sco,  passim,  tho  essay  "Do  TEtot  da  Th^&trs 
France." 
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(this  was  in  1837,  however),  ''prefer 
Sheridan  Knowles  to  Shakspeare."  The 
Enirlish  aristocracy  miglit  crowd  together, 
at  Wellinccton's  installation  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  hear  some 
fragments  of  Shakspeare  translated  into 
Greek  iambics ;  "  but  at  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden,  'Othello'  and  'Macbeth' 
appear  rarely  on  the  bills" — (what  can  M. 
Planche  think  of  our  two  "  patent  thea- 
tres" now  ?) — "  the  middle-class  dramas 
of  Sheridan  Knowles  take  precedence  of 
'  Richard  III.'  and  '  King  Lear.'  "  "  Self- 
ish egoism  now  sways  Shakspeare's  native 
country."  England  is  upbraided,  too, 
with  her  neglect  of  the  remains  of  Lord 
Byron — with  "ingratitude  towards  the 
only  poet  she  can  place  beside  Shakspeare 
and  Milton."  Elsewhere,  M.  Planche 
connects  mention  of  the  "  melodious 
sounds  of  the  Italian  language,"  the  "so- 
norous and  haughty  speech  of  Spain,"  and 
the  "  guttural  accents  of  Germany,"  with 
the  "  hissing  idiom  of  that  immense  count- 
ing-house wliich  styles  itself  Great  Bri- 
tain." Ireland  is  one  "  deep,  bleeding 
wound,  the  mere  sight  of  which  is  enough 
to  repress  the  pride  of  the  English  aris^ 
tocracy."  "London  is  triste^  beyond  a 
doubt,  even  in  its  wealthiest  suburbs,  even 
in  its  boasted  parks  ;  but  the  gloom  of  the 
place  is  not  so  much  in  the  bricks  of  the 
houses,  as  in  the  attitude  and  demeanor 
of  the  inhabitants."  England  at  large  is 
said  to  personify  industry  ;  but  her  whole 
conduct,  it  seems,  from  the  time  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleiglrs  earliest  voyages,  refers 
to  mercantile  speculations,  and  she  "signs 
and  tears  up  treaties  only  to  enlarge  her 
workshops,  and  drive  a  brisk  export  trade 
in  coal  and  iron."  But  in  this  time  of 
ente7ite  cordiah  it  is  hardly  seasonable  to 
rake  up  old  bits  of  stones  of  stumbling 
and  rocks  of  offence,  even  though  M. 
Planche  does  reproduce  them  in  the  new 
editions  of  his  critical  miscellanies. 

In  nearly  all  his  reviews  he  is  a  punc- 
tilious inspector  of  style.  His  principle 
with  regard  to  style  is,  that  it  must,  to 
have  any  positive  value  at  all,  be  the  di- 
rect product  of  the  writer's  thought ;  that 
whenever,  in  fact,  it  proceeds  not  from 
this  single  and  sovereign  source,  it  is 
wanting  in  force  and  life,  and  interprets 
but  incompletely  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
of  which  the  discourse  is  composed,  and 
is  incapable  of  conveying  either  evidence 
to  the  mind  or  emotion  to  the  heart.  He 
insists  the  more  upon  the  importance  of 


style,  from  his  persuasion  that  the  ques- 
tion is  one  which  contemporary  critics  had 
treated  with  indifference,  if  not  utter  ne- 
glect. Hence,  in  his  Portraits  lAtthaires^ 
he  dwells  with  interest  on  the  style  of 
l'Abb6  Prevost,  which,  "  with  all  the  un- 
questionable faults  which  disfigure  it,  is 
fiill  of  attraction  and  power — spontaneous, 
overflowing,  like  the  thought  itself  of  the 
author;"* — on  that  of  Jules  Sandeau, 
"  generally  pure,  chastened,  transparent," 
expressing  nettement  the  writer's  meaning, 
so  that  the  idea  is  always  visible  beneath 
the  image,  the  words  obeying  the  thought, 
and  never  wresting  it  from  its  shape  and 
purpose — analogy,  "  that  supreme  law  of 
style,"  being  constantly  respected  in  the 
imagery  employed ; — on  that  of  Sainte 
Beuve,  "  pure  and  graceful,"  the  form  of 
whose  romance  (Vohtpte)  admits  every 
variety  and  shade  of  style,  from  the  fe- 
miliar  to  the  lyrical,  from  the  simple  and 
nude  to  ,  the  epical  and  picturesque — 
though  the  romancer  may  have  disregard- 
ed the  law  which  presides,  or  should  pre- 
side over,  the  succession  of  these  varieties 
and  shades — the  law,  namely,  of  sobriety, 
of  moderation,  of  tasteful  self-restraint ; — 
on  that  of  Ponsard,  whose  style  is  pro- 
noimced  the  best  thing  about  his  Agnes 
de  Meranie^  it  being  free  and  fluent, 
though   deficient  in   unity  ;f   on  that  of 

♦  ''Prevost  seldom  knows  beforehand  what  uae 
he  shall  make  of  the  thought  that  occurs  to  him ;  he 
treats  language  as  he  docs  thought,  -with  a  want  of 
foresight  which  might  pass  for  indolence,  were  it  not 
that  every  page  proves  that  the  author  gives  the 
best  expression  he  can  to  the  idea  ho  has  not  taken 
time  to  select.  We  are  certainly  far  enough  from 
recommending  improvisation  as  a  literary  method,  for 
improvisation,  taken  per  st,  amounts  to  a  negation  cf 
serious  art ;  but  we  are  constrained  to  own  that  Pr^ 
vost,  for  once  in  his  life,  found  improvisation  of  won- 
dcrflil  service  to  him.  The  style  of  Manon  LesccnU, 
in  spite  of  its  incorrectness,  is  invariably  natuial, 
perfectly  clear.  It  is  living,  lively,  rich  in  imagery, 
broadcast  with  felicitous  illustrations,  never  spoilt  by 
rhetorical  artifice.  It  is  bom  together  with  the 
thought,  which  it  follows  throughout  with  exem- 
plary fidelity ;  like  it,  unequal  and  irregular,  it  never 
suffers  tlje  attention  to  relax." — PoriraUt  zJuteraire9, 
("L»Abb6  Provost.") 

f  "  Tliere  are,  in  M.  Ponsard's  style,  three  ele- 
ments not  easily  to  be  reconciled :  a  periphrastic 
tone,  a  familiar  tone,  and  a  tone  betwixt  and  be- 
tween these  two,  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  define. 
By  the  first,  periphrasis,  ho  should  bebng  to  the 
school  of  the  Empire  .  .  .  . ;  by  the  second,  or  fa- 
miliar tone,  he  would  approximate  to  Comeille,  and 
sometimes,  as  I  own  with  pleasure,  he  is  not  without 
grandeur.  As  to  the  intermediate  tone,  I  am  realhr 
at  a  loss  what  to  call  it ;  it  is  something  ^'hich  m 
neither  periphrasis,  nor  familiarity,  and  very  hard  to 
describe-— aa  almost  perpetual  monotone,  destitute 
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Lamartine,  who,  in  his  earlier  poems,  was 
little  solicitous  about  imposing  a  definite 
form  on  his  ebullient  thoughts,  but  trusted 
to  his  "inspiration,"  and  rarely  "cross- 
examined  "  the  first  word  that  occurred — 
being  persuaded  that  there  is  for  every 
sentiment  some  one  fated  word  that  re- 
flection would  never  discover,  and  that 
reflection  cannot  improve  or  correct — and 
accustomed  to  regard  style  as  a  crystal- 
lization, all  the  motions  of  which  are  sub- 
ject to  unseen  laws,  so  that  any  interven- 
tion of  the  critical  faculty  is  to  be  mis- 
trusted, as  hazarding  the  order  of  this 
crystallizing  arrangement.  The  style  of 
Casimir  Delavigne,  in  his  Louis  XI,  (now 
familiar  to  EngUsh  play-goers  in  Mr.  Dion 
Bourcicault's  version),  is  censured  as 
something  marvellous  and  miheard-o^  a 
sort  of  acrobatic  versification,  wherein  the 
Alexandrine,  between  two  rhymes  not 
always  too  "  sisterly,"  executes,  sans 
balancler^  the  most  diversified  steps  and 
evolutions.*  The  style  of  George  Sand's 
earlier  tales  is  commended  as  picturesque, 
abundant,  ingenious  in  resources,  adapted 
for  utterances  the  most  varied,  simple, 
yet  bold,  and  making  good  progress  in 
precision  and  purity  :  "  The  style  of 
Jacqiiea  is  like  a  lam]>  of  alabaster,  the 
light  within  being  made  visible  without ; 
whereas  the  popular  style  of  the  day,  en- 
crusted with  glittering  stones,  reflects  the 
rays  that  come  upon  it  from  without,  but 
as  for  a  flame  within,  that  it  would  not 
let  you  discover,  if  it  had  any."  Of 
(.Tuizot's  style  it  is  remarked,  that  although 
Montesquieu,  in  the  £sprit  des  ZfOis,  has 
shown  how  place  may  be  found  for  the 
greatest  beauties  of  style  as  well  in  po- 
litical i>hilosoi)hy  as  in  the  tableau  of  the 
passions,  M.  Guizot,  after  having  substi- 
tuted logic  for  history,!  forgot  to  impart 
to  his  logic  such  a  style  as  might  have 
given  something  of  interest  and  life  to  the 
exposition  of  his  ideas.    Tlie  Guizot  school 


of  literary  value,  without  precision  or  clearness,  and 
woaryinj^  the  attention  without  ever  moving  the 
heart  or  exalting  the  thoughts.  By  the  union,  or 
rather  juxtaposition,  of  these  tIin.*o  element'*,  M. 
Ponsard  has  composed  a  stylo  which,  thouj^h  cer- 
tainly not  abi!^)lutoly  original,  yet  occasionally  charms 
the  ear,  and  is  capable  of  producing  illusive  effects 
on  inoxixTienced  mimK'' — Ibid.    ('*  Ponsard.") 

*  "  The  poet  has  silk  and  velvet  for  all  the  ideas 
he  brings  forward.  In  Louis  XT.,  poriphnisis  reigns 
supreme,  corpse  and  bloodshed  are  ennobled,"  etc. — 
Ibid.    (•'  Casimir  Delavigne.") 

f  In  tho  "  Histoiro  do  la  Revolution  d'Anglc- 
terro." 


of  composition,  in  this  respect,  gives  oo- 
casion  to  our  critic  to  observe,  that, 
among  savants^  the  same  as  among  the 
multitude,  there  is  a  deeply-rooted  preju- 
dice, in  favor  of  which  it  is  held  that 
science  may  dispense  with  style,  and  which 
even  goes  so  fiir  as  to  proclaim  the  danger 
of  istyle  in  science.  This  prejudice  he  ' 
assails,  as  resting  on  an  inaccurate  and 
incomplete  notion  of  what  style  really  it. 
It  is  evident,  he  allows,  that  the  style 
proper  to  romance  or  ode  is  not  suited  to 
geometry  or  physiology.  But  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  seek  for,  and  it  is  possible  to 
find,  a  beautiful  style  for  the  expression 
of  physiological  and  geometrical  truths. 
If  there  are  mathematicians  and  natural- 
ists who  declaim  when  they  ought  to 
demonstrate,  that  is  a  misfortune  for  which 
style  is  not  responsible ;  a  misfortune,  too, 
that  would  not  happen  if  all  mathemati- 
cians and  naturalists  had  a  true  respect 
for  style. 

M.  Planche's  remarks  on  the  manner  of 
the  old  writers  are  always  clever  and  in- 
teresting. As  where  he  shows  how,  from 
Froissart  to  Monttaigne,  his  native  tongue 
faithfully  reflects  the  passions  and  opiniona 
of  his  native  country.  Tlius,  m  the 
chronicler  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
expression  is  picturesque,  animated,  ca- 
pricious, irregular,  warlike:  the  syntax 
that  governs  its  evolutions  resembling  the 
tactics  employed  in  governing  the  troops 
of  the  Black  Prince — ^being,  that  is  to 
say,  lavish  of  means,  prodigal,  improvi- 
dent, and  averse  from  choosing  the  near- 
est road.  The  language  of  Philippe  de 
Comines,  again,  is  more  sober  m  respect 
of  imagery,  more  careful  of  its  resourceS| 
more  skilfully  managed ;  but  then  its  pru- 
dence not  unfrequently  merges  in  mere 
cowardice.  "It  too  often  denies  itself  the 
tumultuous  sympathy  which,  in  Froissarti 
overflowed  in  glowing  and  thronging 
waves;  it  suppresses  the  drapery,  nor 
does  it  ever  attain  to  the  exact  design  of 
the  form.  It  is  a  language  that  smacks 
of  trade  and  the  counting-house,  fit  for 
colporteur,  spy,  or  usurer,  often  ambiguous 
in  its  very  precision.  It  has  lost  its  epio 
vigor ;  it  has  forsaken  the  battle-field  for 
the  privy  council  of  LouLs  XI. ;  it  is  no 
longer  chivalric,  but  cittish."  With  Mon- 
taigne, the  French  language  assumes  an- 
other guise ;  it  is  imbued  with  Gnedsms 
and  Latinisnis,  but  with  such  skill  and 
address,  that  it  has  the  brightness  of  steel 
without  losing  the  pliancy  it  had  guned 
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under  the  hammer  in  coming  out  of  the 
furnace.  In  Hellenising,  it  still  remained 
Gallic.  It  knows  right  well  whither  it  is 
wending,  but  is  none  the  less  ready  to 
take  a  devious  route.  At  once  naive  and 
sententious,  it  brings  together  imagina- 
tion and  reason  vrith  wonderful  harmony ; 
it  has  both  the  inspirations  of  poetry  and 
the  illuminations  of  philosophy.  It  gives 
itself  up  to  the  portrayal  of  human  senti- 
ment, as  though  emotion  were  its  one  sole 
theme ;  yet  when  the  time  comes  to  knit 
together  in  close-bound  sheaf  all  the  scat- 
tered ears  of  fruitful  thought,  it  is  equal 
to  this  new  tJisk :  it  is  as  rich  for  the 
artist  as  it  is  clear  for  the  thinker.  How- 
ever, the  syntax  of  Montaigne,  suffice  as 
it  might  for  the  capricious  reflection  of 
the  Kifitrn's^  undergoes  a  marked  transfor- 
mation at  the  hands  of  Pascal.  The  dic- 
tion takes  a  severer  and  more  exact  out- 
line. The  combination  of  words  aims  at 
something  more  than  the  mere  expression 
of  the  general  or  particular,  abstract  or 
concrete  idea — it  aims  at  conciseness. 
Syntax,  from  the  lips  of  Pascal,  proclaims 
a  sumptuary  law,  and  banishes  from  the 
language  all  effeminate  coquetry ;  allows 
itself  no  other  elegance  than  the  severe ; 
gathers  up  the  sweeping  train  of  rhetoric, 
and  forbids  to  language '  any  trespass  be- 
yond the  ])ale  of  thought.  This  nnplaca- 
ble  austerity  is  softened  and  subdued  in 
the  Esjyrit  des  Lois  and  the  JEJssni  sitr  les 
M<jeurs  ;  for  though  the  diction  of  Montes- 
quieu and  Voltaire  Ls  as  well  wrought  as 
tnat  of  Pascal,  it  is  more  lightly  armed, 
and  often  wears  coat  of  mail  instead  of 
cuirass.  In  this  manner  M.  Planche  traces 
the  variations  of  the  French  language^ 
and  shows  how,  in  the  course  of  five  cen- 
turies, it  has  steadily  and  sensibly  pro- 
gressed in  clearness  and  pliability — be- 
coming more  limpid,  more  transparent, 
in  each  new  phase  of  its  existence. 

Unsparing,  therefore,  are  his  strictures 
on  those  contemporaries  whose  style 
threatens  a  relapse  or  decline  in  this  pro- 
gressive development.  On  £ugene  Sue, 
for  example,  who  "seems*  to  treat  the 
Janguage  with  absolute  contempt,  over- 
leaping all  the  laws  of  style  a  pied  joiiita;^'* 
and  the  "imexampled"  sallies  and  somer- 
saults of  Delavigne ;  and  the  grammatical 
solecisms  that  bristle  in  Lamartine's  Joce- 
lyn — where  sometimes  pleurs  are  femi- 


♦  In  "Atar  Gull." 


nine,  sometimes  the  indicative  alternates 
with  the  imperfect  tense,  at  three  lineiC 
distance,  and  the  singular  number  replaces 
the  plural,  to  accommodate  the  rhythm, 
and  neuter  verbs  are  transfigured  into 
verbs  transitive,  as  occasion  may  require. 
M.  Planche's  own  style  ought  to  be  some- 
thing rich  and  rare,  for  self-vindication 
agamst  angry  and  very  numerous  retorts ; 
-and  on  examination  it  will  be  found  to 
have  a  power,  scientific  arrangement,  and 
artistic  finish,  which  w^arrant  its  master's 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  others. 

His  criticisms  on  works  of  Art  eloquent- 
ly enforce  the  canon,  that  painting  and 
sculpture,  in  the  hands  of  eminent  masters, 
have  always  been  an  interpretation,  never 
a  literal  copy  of  the  model.  Take  these 
arts,  he  says,  at  the  most  splendid  epochs 
of  their  history,  and  you  will  never  find 
them  separated  from  interpretation,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  ideal.  Form  and  color, 
as  employed  in  representing  the  human 
model,  are  made  to — not  literally  repro- 
duce, but — render  it  intelligible,  now  by 
exaggerating,  now  by  effacing  certain  par- 
ticulars.  If  literal  fidelity  to  nature  is  the 
dernier  7not  of  human  art,  then  are  Phidias 
and  Raffaele  far  below  the  figures  of  Car- 
tius.  If  the  genius  of  the  artist  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  illusion  produced,  then 
IS  colored  wax,  clothed  in  serge,  very  su- 
perior to  the  metopes  of  the  Pantheon, 
and  the  frescoes  of  tiio  Vatican.  Honest- 
ly to  affirm  that  nature,  servilely  copied, 
is  the  highest  expression  of  art  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  poetry,  is,  M.  Planche  con- 
tends, to  convict  oneself  of  having  never 
had  a  glimpse  of,  much  less  made  a  study 
of,  the  laws  of  imagination,  whether  in 
the  domain  of  conscience,  or  in  that  of 
the  works  of  art  which  all  men  of  culture, 
with  one  consent,  declare  beautiful.  To 
support  the  doctrine  of  realism  in  art,  is, 
he  asserts,  to  misapprehend  the  very  cause 
of  that  admiration  which  works  of  beauty 
produce;  it  is  to  remain  blind  to  the 
beautiful ;  it  is  to  proclaim  one's  utter  in- 
competence in  the  entire  province  of  8B8> 
thetic^.  True,  a  careful  study  of  the  real 
is  indispensable  to  him  who  would  ^^  in- 
vent" something  in  marble,  on  canvas^  or 
in  the  language  of  poetry ;  but  this  stu- 
dy, however  complete,  is  only  a  means  to, 
not  a  guarantee  o^  invention.  Imagina- 
tion, as  M.  Planche  defines  it,  is  neither 
mere  vision  nor  recollection;  it  is  some- 
thing of  both  these,  but  also  somethinj^ 
more  than  both;  it  is  to  perceive  tl 
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which  never  has  been,  that  which  yet 
might  be ;  it  is  to  gaze,  face  to  fiice,  on  the 
idea  descried  with  lively  faith ;  it  is  to  be- 
lieve as  sincerely,  for  some  moments,  in 
the  hicavenly  apparition,  as  in  the  world 
which  surrounds  us.  His  ajsthetical  es- 
says are,  in  short,  rich  in  arguments  for  the 
doctrine  maintained,  as  Sir  Bulwer  Lyl- 
ton  remarks,*  by  every  true  critic  in  art, 
from  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  from  Winkel- 
man  and  Vasari,  to  Reynolds  and  Fuscli, 


that  Nature  is  not  to  be  copied,  bat  exalt- 
ed ;  that  the  loftiest  order  of  art,  select- 
ing only  the  loftiest  combinations,  is  the 
perpetual  struggle  of  Humanity  to  ap- 
proach the  gods.*  We  have  no  space  to 
particularize,  however ;  and  must  refer  the 
uninitiated  to  the  copious  writings  of  M. 
Planche  in  this  department,  for  only 

So  Ibis  green  writer  may  pretend,  at  least, 
To  whet  jour  stomachs  for  a  better  feastt 


From  the  Edectie  S«Tlew. 


tFUR     HUNTING     IN     OREGON. 


The  author  of  this  work  is'  entitled  to 
respectful  hearing.  His  volumes,  unlike 
many  which  our  prolific  press  sends  forth, 
have  something  to  tell.  There  is  an  honest 
puq)ose  in  them.  A  veritable  narrative  is 
given,  and  the  intelligent  reader  will  rise 
from  their  perusal  with  information  which 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  with  strong 
confidence  both  in  the  integrity  and  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  author.  For  forty-four 
years  Mr.  Ross  resided  in  the  Indian  ter- 
ritories of  North  America.  The  first  fif- 
teen of  these  years  were  spent  in  Columbia, 
the  extreme  point  of  the  "  Far  West ;"  the 
remaining  twenty-nine  have  been  ])assed 
in  the  Red  River  settlement,  "  a  spot  more 
eflTetttually  cut  oflT  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  than  any  other  colony  of  the  em- 
pire." During  the  earlier  period  of  his 
career  he  was  actively  engaged  in  com- 
merce ;  first,  in  connection  with  the  Pacific 
Fur  Company ;  then  with  the  "  North 
West ;"  and  lastly  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Having  published  in  1849  his 
adventures,  in  connection  with  the  first  of 


*  "  Zanoni." 

f  Tlie  Fur  Hunters  of  (he  Far  TTe^^-  a  Karraiive 
of  Adventures  in  the  Oregon  and  Rorky  Mountains. 
By  Alflyander  Ross.  In  Two  Volumes.  Post  Svo. 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 


those  companies,  he  is  now  encouraged  to 
attempt  a  more  extended  narrative,  which, 
with  all  the  interest  of  its  predecessor,  has 
attractions  of  its  own  not  frequently  equat 
led.  ^'  His  aim  has  been  to  exhibit  reali- 
ties ;  to  relate  facts  as  they  occurred ;  to 
impart  to  others  at  their  quiet  firesides 
the  interest  of  a  wild  and  adventurous 
life,  without  its  toils,  privations,  and  dan- 
gers, and  to  adhere  always  to  the  simple 
truth.  As,  then,  these  volumes  range 
over  a  wider  expanse  of  Indian  territory 
than  the  former,  so  do  they  introduce  new 
features  of  Indian  life  and  manners.  Re- 
gions unvisited  and  noAv  only  partially  ex- 
plored, are  portrayed  as  they  appeared  to 

♦  "  The  preat  painter,"  says  Sir  Edward,  "like  the 
great  author,  eml>odie8  what  is  possUtU  to  man,  it  is 
true,  but  what  is  not  common  to  mankind.  There  is 
trutli  in  Hamlet,  in  Macbeth  and  bis  witcheB,  in  Des- 
dcmona,  in  Othello,  in  Prospero,  and  in  Caliban; 
there  is  truth  in  the  cartoons  of  RafTaele ;  tlicre  Is 
truth  in  the  Apollo,  the  Antinoiis  and  the  Laocoon. 
But  you  do  not  meet  the  originals  of  the  worda  tiie 
cartoons,  or  the  marble,  in  Oxford  street  or  St^ 
JamesV*  Again:  "The  idea  is  not  inborn;  it  has 
come  from  an  intense  study.  But  that  study  has 
been  of  tlie  ideal  that  can  be  raised  from  the  positive 
and  the  actual  into  grandeur  and  beauty."  He  add% 
that  the  common-place  public  scarcely  understand 
the  idealizing  principle,  even  in  art  "For  high  art 
is  an  acquired  taste." 

f  Diyden's  Prologues. 
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the  first  civilized  intruder  in  the  wilder-  dreaded,  are  disappearing.    The  fur  trade 

ness/'  has  almost  perished,  and  the  plough  is 

3rr.   Ross's    commercial    engagements  rapidly  extending  the  domains  of  civiliza- 

were  those  of  the  fur  trade,  which  brought  tion.     "  Churches,"  says  Mr.  Ross,  "  are 

him  into  frequent  contact  with  the  Indians ;  already  rising  upon  villages,  schools  are 

exposed  liim  to  many  perilous  adventures,  multiplying,  the  nymn  of  peace  has  taken 

and  has  pre-eminently  qualified  him  to  de-  the  place  of  the  wild  song  of  the  savage ; 

scribe  the  occupations  and  habits  of  the  and  soon  all  traces  of  the  past  will  be  in 

wilderness.    It  is  no  dilettayite  record  with  the  memorials  which  the  pen  has  pre- 

which  we  are  here  furnished.    Tlie  work  served." 

pei*fomicd  by  our  author  was  rough  and  Some  of  our  readers  may  possibly  regret 
perilous.  It  mvol  ved  the  sacrifice  of  many  this  change.  We  cannot  say  we  do.  That 
lives,  and  was  frequently  attended  with  there  has  been  much  misery  and  many 
much  hardship.  The  narrative  given  par-  crimes  involved  in  it,  we  do  not  doubt ; 
takes  of  this  character.  It  is  a  clear,  un-  over  these  we  mourn,  but  the  general  re- 
varnished,  business-like  statement,  the  suit  is  favorable  to  human  virtue  and  hap- 
deep  interest  of  which  arises  from  the  facts  piness.  Nor  can  we  conceal  from  ourselves 
reported,  and  not  from  the  artistic  skill  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian  of  these  volumes 
the  narrator.  Not  that  there  is  any  defi-  is  a  vastly  different  being  from  the  Indian 
ciency  in  the  latter  quality,  but  that  the  of  the  novelist  and  the  poet.  He  has  some 
author  is  too  fully  occupied  with  the  his-  noble  qualities  which,  apart,  may  render 
tory  he  records  to  be  much  concerned  him  an  object  of  special  interest;  but 
about  the  mode  in  which  he  presents  it.  there  are  others  whicn,  as  seen  in  real  life, 
The  great  interest  of  the  work  is  derived  awaken  emotions  ofavastly  different  order, 
from  the  peculiar  phase  under  which  hu-  But  it  is  time  that  we  turn  to  the  volumes 
man  life  is  seen.  We  have  been  wearied  themselves.  The  foll«wing  brief  extract 
with  the  common-pla/jes  of  modern  travel.  ^*ill  inform  our  readers  of  one  kind  of 
The  eternal  round  of  the  same  unmeaning  danger  to  which  our  author  was  exposed: 
sentimentalisms  has  become  perfectly  dis- 
gusting. The  mere  sight  of  such  volumes  **  I  slept  but  little  daring  the  night :  my  miod 
is  sickening.  We  turn  from  them  with  was  too  occupied  to  enjoy  repose,  so  we  got  op 
distaste,  assured  that  the  intellectual  region  and  started  at  an  early  hour.  Our  journey  to^ay 
they  unfold— if  such,  indeed,  it  may  be  ^^  through  a  delightful  country  of  hill  and  dale, 
termed— is  a  dead  level,  without  one  point  """^  and  plains.    Xate  in  the  afternoon,  however, 

^^  :«f^«««4.   ^« ^  ^«   «u:r4.       r           ••  we  were  disturbed  and  greatly  agitated,  by  a  fear- 

of  mterest,  or  any  capability  of  exercising  f„,  ,„j  continuous  noisS  in  the  air,  loud  L  thun- 

a  healthful  mental  influence.     Mr.  Ross's  der,  but  with  no  intervals.    Not  a  breath  of  wind 

volumes  differ  from  all  this.     Tliey  intro-  ruffled  the  air ;  but  towards  the  south-west,  from 

duce  us  to  another  world ;  paint  men  and  whence  the  noise  came,  the  whole  atmosphere  was 

women  in  a  somewhat  different  color  from  darkened,  black,  and  heavy.    Our  progress  was 

that  in  which  they  are   ordinarily  seen,  a^^es^^^ ;  ^e  stood  and  listened  in  anxious  sas- 

They  disclose  in  part-,  at  least,  the  secrets  P^"se/or  nwly  half  an  hour,  the  noise  still  in- 

of  the  wilderness,  and  whilst  they  correct  ^IZ'^'^u'li^u!!^' ""  '*  ZT'  "T'  ''"ul'^IS 

_           n               '  .              ^.         *!.         Vt  tons.    If  Icouldcompareitto  anythmg,  itwoald 

many  of  our  previous  notions,  they  add  be  to  the  niPh  of  a  l^vy  body  of  water,  fallioff 

considerably  to  the  domains  of  knowledge,  from  a  height;  but  when  it  came  opposite  to 

The  Oregon  territory  is  little  known  to  where  we  stood,  in  a  moment  we  beheld  the  woods 

Englishmen.     It  lies  at  the  extreme  west  before  it  bending  down  like  grass  before  the 

of  North  America,  between  Canada  and  scythe!    It  was  the  wind,  accompanied  with  a 

California,  and  was  a  matter  of  dispute  torrentofrain--a  perfect  hurricane,  such  as  I  had 

between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  '^Tf '^^^'^^^  M;?^:  It  reminded  me  at  once 
c^.  .  /.  V  x^  !.«  *  *«iAvii^  yiiiccvx  of  those  terrible  visitations  of  the  kind  peculiar  to 
States  a  few  years  smce.  That  dispute,  tropical  climates.  Sometimes  a  slight  tornado  or 
however,  was  happily  settled  by  the  Con-  storm  of  the  kind  has  been  experienced  on  the  Ore- 
vent  ions  of  1839  and  1846.  At  the  time  gon,  but  not  often.  The  crash  of  falling  trees,  and 
to  which  these  volumes  relate,  few  white  the  dark,  heavy  cloud,  like  a  volume  of  condensed 
men  inhabited  this  district.  The  solitari-  smoke,  concealed  from  us  at  the  time  the  extent  of 
nesfl  of  the  forest  was  scarcely  disturbed,  '^«  destructive  effects.  We  remained  motionless 
and  vast  numbers  of  beavers  rewarded  the  ^^£^^^1  TZ^'Z^l'^  Jni^raSeV^m 
labors  and  the  toils  of  adventurers.  This  ^  ^11  we  felt  of  it  was  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain, 
state  ot  things,  however,  is  passmg  away,  as  cold  as  ice,  with  scarcely  any  wind  :  but  the 
The  Indians,  formerly  so  numeroos  and  rolling  cloud  passed  00,  carrying  deBtmcUon  bo- 
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fore  it,  as  for  as  the  eye  could  follow.  In  a  short 
time  we  perceived  the  havoc  it  had  made  by  the 
avenue  it  left  behind.  It  had  levelled  every  thing 
in  iU  way  to  the  dust :  the  very  grass  was  beaten 
down  to  the  earth  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  breadth. 

"  The  Indian  that  I  had  along  with  me  was  so 
amazed  and  thunderstruck  with  superstition  and 
fear  at  what  he  had  seen,  that  bis  whole  frame 
became  paralysed  :  he  trembled  and  sighed  to  get 
back.  lie  refVised  to  accompany  me  any  further ; 
and  all  I  could  either  say  or  do  could  not  turn  him 
from  his  purpose.  At  last,  seeing  all  mild  en- 
deavors fail,  I  had  recourse  to  threats  ;  I  told  him 
I  would  tic  him  to  a  tree  and  proceed  alone.  At 
last  he  consented,  and  we  advanced  to  the  verge 
of  tlie  storm-fallen  timber,  and  encamped  for  the 
night."— Vol.  i.  pp.  48,  49. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  consent, 
Mr.  Ross  placed  no  reliance  on  his  Indian 
companion.  Seeing  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  prosecuted  the  journey,  and 
being  arj)prehensive  of  his  escape,  "  I  en- 
deavored," he  says,  "  to  watch  his  motions 
as  closely  as  possible  during  the  night ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  my  watchfulness,  he 
managed  to  give  me  the  slip,  and  in  the 
morning  I  found  myself  alone  !  I  looked 
about  in  all  directions  for  him,  but  to  no 
I)urpose  ;  the  fellow  had  taken  to  his  heels 
and  deserted." 

Another  enemy  shortly  appeared.  The 
principal  chief  of  the  Oakanagan  Indians 
came  to  Mr.  Ross,  with  a  serious  counte- 
nance, informing  him  that  strange  wolves, 
as  large  as  buffaloes,  were  coming  up  the 
river,  killing  everything  in  their  way  ;  and 
so  fierce  as  to  set  at  defiance  all  the  mea- 
sures that  could  be  arrayed  against  them. 
On  the  third  day  after  this  communication, 
the  wolves  made  their  ai)pearance,  and 
killed  five  horses  during  the  night. 

"  On  discovering  in  the  morning  the  havoc  the 
unwelcome  visitors  had  made,  I  got  a  dozen  steel 
irafM  set  in  the  form  of  a  circle  round  the  carcase 
of  one  of  the  dead  horses;  then  removing  the 
othors,  and  keeping  a  strict  guard  on  the  live 
stock,  we  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  morning. 
Taking  a  man  with  me,  and  our  rifles,  we  set  out 
to  visit  the  traps  ;  on  reaching  the  spot,  we  found 
f4)ur  of  them  occupied.  One  of  them  held  a  large 
white  wolf  by  the  fore  leg,  a  foot  equally  large 
was  gnawed  off  and  left  in  another,  the  third  held 
a  fox,  and  the  fourth  trap  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether. The  prisoner  held  by  the  leg  was  still 
alive,  and  certainly,  as  the  chief  said,  a  more  fero- 
cious animal  I  never  saw.  It  had  marked  and  cut 
the  trap  in  many  places ;  it  had  gnawed  and  al- 
most con.«»umed  a  block  of  oak,  which  held  fast  the 
chain,  and  in  its  fruitk^  efforts  had  twisted  several 
liukd  of  the  chain  itself.    From  the  moment  we  | 


approached  it,  all  its  efforts  were  directed  towsrdi 
us.  For  some  time  we  stood  witnessing  its  nub* 
noouvres,  but  it  never  once  turned  round  to  fly 
from  us  :  on  the  contrary,  now  and  then  it  sprang 
forward  to  get  at  us,  with  its  mouth  wide  opeoi 
teeth  all  br&en,  and  its  head  covered  with  Mood. 
The  foot  which  the  trap  held  was  gnawed,  the 
bone  broken,  and  nothing  holding  it  bnt  the  sin- 
ews. Its  appearance  kept  ns  at  a  respectfal  dis- 
tance, and  although  we  stood  with  our  guns  cocked^ 
we  did  not  consider  ourselves  too  sate,  for  some- 
thing might  have  given  wa^,  and  if  so  we  should 
have  regretted  our  curiosity;  so  we  fired  two 
shots  and  put  an  end  to  its  sufferings.  Its  weight 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds  ;  and  the 
skin,  which  I  gave  to  the  chief,  was  considered  a 
valuable  relic.  Leaving  the  chief  In  a  joyfVil  ha* 
mor,  the  man  and  myself  followed  the  faint  traces 
of  the  lost  trap  which  occasionally  appeared  upon 
the  crust  of  the  snow.  Having  proceeded  for 
some  miles,  we  at  length  discovered  the  wolf  with 
the  trap  at  his  heels,  making  the  best  of  his  way 
over  a  rugged  and  broken  surface  of  rockn,  ra- 
vines, hilte,  and  dales ;  sometimes  going  north, 
sometimes  south,  in  zig-zag  couri-es,  to  snit  hit 
escape  and  deceive  ns ;  he  scampered  along  at  a 
good  trot,  keeping  generally  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ahead  of  us.  We  had  not  been  long  in  the 
pursuit,  however,  before  the  man  I  had  with  me^ 
10  his  anxiety  to  advance,  fbU  and  hurt  himself, 
and  had  to  return  home ;  I,  however,  continued 
the  pursuit  with  great  eagerness  for  more  than  six 
hours,  until  I  got  a  shot  It  proved  effectnaL 
Had  any  one  else  done  it  I  should  have  praised 
him ;  for  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  yards,  when  nothing  but  the  head  of  the 
wolf  appeared,  my  faithfVil  and  trusty  rifle  arrested 
his  career  and  put  an  end  to  the  chase,  after  nearly 
a  whole  dav*s  anxious  pursuit. 

"  Some  idea  of  the  animaVs  strength  may  be 
conveyed  to  our  readers  from  the  fact,  that  it 
dragged  a  trap  and  chain,  weighing  eight  poondl 
and  a  half,  by  one  of  its  claws,  a  distanceof  twenty* 
five  miles,  without  appearing  the  least  fatigued." — 
lb.  pp.  63-65. 

It  appears  that  there  were  three  wolves 
of  unusual  size  in  this  pack,  but  these 
were  accompanied  by  numerous  smaller 
ones.  Two  of  the  larger  wolves  are  BrxtR- 
cient  to  destroy  the  most  powerful  horsei 
and  the  mode  m  which  the  attack  is  con- 
ducted is  singularly  ingenious  and  amuB- 
ing. 

"If  there  is  no  snow,  or  bnt  little,  on  the 
ground,  two  wolves  approach  in  the  most  playfld 
and  caressing  mMuner,  lying,  rolling,  and  frisklBg 
about,  until  the  too  credulous  and  nnsospectiq^ 
victim  is  completely  put  off  his  guard  by  curioaity 
and  familiarity.  During  this  time  the  gaiw, 
squatted  on  their  hind  quarters,  look  on  at  a  dis- 
tance. After  some  time  spent  in  this  way,  the 
two  assailants  separate,  when  one  approaches  the 
horse's  head,  the  other  his  tail,  with  a  dynesa  and 
cunning  peculiar  to  themselves.    At  this  stage  of 
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the  attack,  their  frolicsome  approaches  become 
very  interesting — it  is  in  right  good  earnest ;  the 
former  is  a  mere  decoy,  the  latter  is  the  real  assail- 
ant, and  keeps  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  ham- 
strings or  flank  of  the  horse.  The  critical  mo- 
ment is  then  watched,  and  the  attack  is  simulta- 
neous :  both  wolves  spring  at  their  victim  the  same 
instant,  one  to  the  throat,  the  other  to  the  flank, 
and  if  successful,  which  thoy  generally  are,  the 
hind  one  never  lets  go  his  hold  till  the  horse  is 
completely  disabled.  Instead  of  springing  for- 
ward or  kicking  to  disengage  himself,  the  horse 
turns  round  and  round  without  attempting  a  de- 
fence. The  wolf  before,  then  springs  behind,  to 
assist  the  other.  The  sinews  are  cut,  and  in  half 
the  time  I  have  been  describing  it,  the  horse  is  on 
his  side  ;  his  struggles  are  fruitless  :  the  victory  is 
won.  At  this  signal,  the  lookers-on  close  in  at 
a  gallop,  but  the  small  fry  of  followers  keep  at 
a  resjxctful  distance,  until  their  superiors  are 
gorged,  then  they  take  their  turn  unmolested. 
The  wolves,  however,  do  not  always  kill  to  eat; 
like  wasteful  hunters,  they  often  kill  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  killing,  and  leave  the  carcases  untouched. 
The  helplessness  of  the  horse  when  attacked  by 
wolves  is  not  more  singular  than  its  timidity  and 
want  of  action  when  in  danger  by  fire." — lb.  pp. 
6G,  67. 

On  one  occasion,  a  party  of  trappers 
was  forbidden  by  the  Indians  to  hunt  in 
the  Wallamitte,  and  a  larger  party  having 
subsc(iuently  been  dispatched  to  pacify 
the  natives,  a  serious  encounter  took 
place,  in  which  three  of  the  Indians  were 
killed  and  one  of  the  hunters  was  severely  | 
wounded.  Tlie  commercial  operations  of 
the  traders  were  seriously  checked  by 
these  occurrences.  Those  in  command ; 
were  earnestly  desirous  of  remedying  the 
mischief;  and  for  this  purpose  a  strong 
])i\vty  was  jdaced  under  Mr.  l<oss*s  charge. 
Of  the  singularly  characteristic  negotia- 
tions which  took  place,  the  followmg  ac- 
count is  given  ; 

"This  half-diplomatic,  half-military  embassy, 
consisting  of  forty-five  armed  men,  left  Fort 
George  in  three  boats,  and  reached  the  Wallar 
mitte  falls  on  the  third  day.  It  was  there  the  In- 
dians hud  assembled  to  resist  any  atteinpt  of  the 
hunters  to  ascend  the  Wallamitte.  There  we 
found  them  encamped  on  the  leil  or  west  bank. 
We  took  up  our  position,  with  two  field-pieces  to  i 
guard  our  camp,  on  the  east  or  right  hand  side, 
which  is  low,  rocky,  and  somewhat  uneven.  Both  ! 
parties  were  opposite  to  each  other,  with  the 
river  between  them.  Early  the  next  morning, 
we  set  the  negotiation  on  foot,  and  made  several 
attempts,  but  in  vain,  to  bring  the  Indiana  to  a 
parley.  I  went  to  their  camp  ;  we  offered  them 
to  smoke,  and  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship  in 
every  possible  way  we  could  ;  but  to  no  purpose 
They  refused  holding  any  commanication  with  us ; 


but  continaed  to  sing  their  war-songs,  and  danced 
their  war-dance.  We,  however,  were  not  to  be 
discoaraged  by  any  demonstrations  on  their  part. 

"  Patience  and  forbearance  do  much  on  these 
occasions.  It  is  the  best  policy  to  be  observed 
with  Indians ;  indeed  with  all  the  natives  of  Co- 
lumbia. Peace  being  our  object,  peace  we  were 
determined  to  obtain.  We  therefore  quietly 
waited  to  see  what  time  would  bring  about. 

"  The  first  day  passed  without  our  effecting  any- 
thing, and  so  did  the  second ;  friendly  offers  were 
constantly  held  out  to  them,  but  as  constantly  re- 
jected. On  the  third  day,  however,  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  crossed  over  to  our  side,  and  stood 
in  a  group  at  some  distance  from  our  camp.  I 
knew  what  was  meant  by  this ;  so  I  took  a  flag  in 
my  hand,  and  went  alone  to  meet  them.  Just  as 
I  had  reached  the  partv,  the  whole  Indian  camp 
burst  into  a  loud  and  clamorous  scene  of  mourn- 
ing. That  moment,  the  chiefs  and  warriors, 
forming  a  ring,  squatted  down,  and  concealing 
their  fi&ces  with  their  garments,  remained  silent 
and  motionless  for  about  the  space  of  half  an 
hour.  During  all  this  time  I  had  to  stand  pa- 
tiently and  await  the  result.  Not  a  word  was 
uttered  on  either  side  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  lamen- 
tations ceased  in  the  camp,  the  great  men,  uncov- 
ering their  faces,  stood  upon  their  feet.  I  then 
offered  the  pipe  of  peace,  according  to  Indian  cus- 
tom ;  but  a  significant  shake  of  the  head  from  the 
principal  chiefs  was  the  only  reply, 

"  After  a  momentary  pause,  the  chief,  turning 
to  me,  exclaimed  in  his  own  language  : '  What  do 
the  whites  want?'  Rather  nettled  at  his  refusing 
the  pipe,  I  answered, '  Peace — peace  is  what  we 
want ;'  and  in  saying  so,  I  presented  him  with  my 
flag.  *  Here,'  said  1 ;  *  the  great  chief  of  the 
whites  sends  vou  that  as  a  token  of  his  love."  A 
moment  or  two  passed  in  silence  ;  a  whisper  went 
round ;  the  peace-offering  was  accepted,  and  in 
return,  the  chief  took  a  pipe,  painted  and  orna- 
mented with  feathers,  and  laid  it  down  before  me. 
This  was  a  favorable  sign.  On  such  occasions, 
the  calumet  of  peace  is  always  an  emblem  of 
friendship.  They  were  gratified  with  the  toy  ;  it 
pleased  them.  The  chic?  asked  to  smoke,  1  then 
handed  him  the  pipe  he  had  but  a  little  before 
refused,  and  some  tobacco,  and  they  sat  down  and 
commenced  smoking ;  for  that  is  the  introductory 
step  to  all  important  affairs,  and  no  business  can 
be  entered  upon  with  these  people  before  the  ceie- 
mony  of  smoking  is  over." — lb.  pp.  103-106. 

A  rude  treaty  was  subsequently  agreed 
on,  and  it  is  due  to  the  uncivilized  man  to 
state  that  Mr.  Ross  asserts  "  that  the  In- 
dians faithfully  and  zealously  observed 
their  parts  of  the  treaty  for  many  years 
afterwards." 

The  following  sketch  of  an  Indian  ban- 
quet will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers.  We  need  say  nothing  of  its 
want  of  refinement ;  this  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. It  evidently  forms  one  of  the*  first 
links  in  that  extended  ohun  which  binds 
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in  a  common  brotherhood  the  lower  and  passing.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Ross  missed 

the  higher  types  of  humanity.    Compared  a  small  terrier,  which,  on  escaping  from 

with  the  European,  a  North-American  In-  captivity,  scampered  towards  its  master's 

dian  is  a  savage ;  but  compared  with  the  tent,  and  was  followed  by  two  Indians 

Australian  aborigines  he  is  far  advanced  in  with  their  guns.    The  latter  attempted  to 

mental  culture  : —  shoot  tlie  dog,  but  for  the  former  very 

naturally  interposed  on  behalf  of  his  little 

"  On  the  score  of  cheer,  we  will  here  gratify  the  pet.  A  child  of  one  of  the  Indians  had  been 

cariosity  of  oar  readers  with  a  brief  description  of  scratched   by  the    dog,  and    the    conse- 

one  of  their  entertainments,  called  an  Indian  quences  of  the  rupture  threatened  to  be 

feast.    The  first  thing  that  attracts  the  attention  gerious.     A   slight   concession,    liowever, 

of  a  stranger,  on  being  invited  to  a  feast  in  these  averted  the  danger.     Putting  the  camp 

Enl''  to  Td  7r^l  'J.1  JiXT  "^  a  posture  of  defence,  the  leader  of  the 

running  to  and  fro  with  pieces  oi  greasy  bark,  ,*          ^urT?               ^.^.^ut^' 


occasions,  a  sturdy  savage  with  a  club  in  his  hand,  to  our  camp  to  smoke,  gave  them  a  little . 

to  keep  the  dogs  at  bay,  while  the  preparations  tobacco,  and  parted  once  more  the  best 

are  joing  on.  '      .  friends  in  the  world :  and  all  this  did  not 

- 1  he  banqueting  hall  is  always  of  a  size  suit-  .1  .        1  ,  ..  .         g 

able  to  the  occasion,  large  and  roomy.    A  fire  ^t.^,  ^^  ^^^  iii      o  '  ?i  T 

occupies  the   centre,  round   which,  in  circular  shillings."     Mr.  Ross  may  well   remark, 
order,  arc  laid  the  eatables.    The  guests  form  a       "lat  the  Indian  is,  m  some  respects,  a 

close  ring  round  the  whole.    Every  one  approach-  mere  child,  irritated  by  and  pleased  with  a 

ea  with  a  grave  and  solemn  step.    The  party  trifle.     Instead,  however,  ot  being  treated 

being  all  assembled,  the  reader  may  picture  to  with   the  forbearance  due   to  childhood, 

himselfour  friend  seated  among  the  nobles  of  the  every  possible  advantage  is  taken  of  his 

place,  his  bark  platter  between  his  legs,  filled  top-  simplicity,  and  the  worrt  passions  are  fre- 
heavy  with  the  most  delicious  meUinse  01  bears  '  *i     •    j  1     j     ^  u*  *      nvt.^  i^^ 

grea4,  dog's  flesh,  wappatoc^,  obellils,  amutes,  ^^^^P^^?  mdulgcd  at  his  cost.^    The  Iro- 

and  a  profusion  of  other  viands,  roots  and  berr  es.  ^^^^^  Indians  were  employed  m  the  senr- 

Round  the  festive  board,  placed  on  terra  firma,  ice  of  the  traders  and  evmced  unhappily 

all  the  nabobs  of  the  place  are  squatted  down  fn  a  the  worst  vices  of  both   classes.     They 

circle,  each  helping  himijelf  out  of  his  platter  with  were  the  frequent  cause  of  dispute,  ana 

his  fingers,  obsiTving  every  now  and  then  to  sleek  ^ere  always  ready  to  indulge  their  native 

down  the  hair  by  way  of  wiping  the  hands.  Only  ferocity  to  the  utmost, 
one  knife  is  used,  and  that  is  handed  round  from  one        i\^^J^^f  ♦i.^:«  «.,.«t^««  x^^^a^,*  v^^^^  irniAJi 

to  another  in  quick  motion.    Behind  the  banquet-  .    One  of  their  number  having  been  killed 

ing  circle  sit,  in  anxious  expectation,  groups  of  the  J"  »  quarrel,  which  themselves  had  stimu- 

canine  tribe,  yawning,  howling,  and  growling ;  lated,  a  considerable  party,  under  charge 

these  can  only  be  kept  in  the  rear  by  a  stout  cud-  of  Mr.  Ogden,  was  dispatched  from  Fort 

gt*I,  which  each  of  the  guests  keeps  by  him,  for  George  to  punish  the  murderers,  and  to 

the  purpose  of  self-defence ;  yet  it  not  unfrequently  settle*  the  affair.     On  approaching  the  In- 

hapiKjns  that  some  one  of  the  more  daring  curs  jjan  encampment,  he  earnestly  counselled 

gets  out  of  patience   breaks  through  the  front  ^^^  Iroquois  to  be  very  guarded  in  their 

rank,  and  carries  off  his  booty  ;  but  when  a  tres-  ,  ^      1    4.  xu  •      i 1 ^\\^  -.♦ 

pass  of  this  kind  is  committed,  the  unfortunate  of-  <^emeanor,  but  they  arnyed  unhappilyat 

fender  is  well  belabored  in  his  retreat,  for  the  ^hc  tents  of  their  enemies  prior  to  Mr. 

cudgels  come  down  upon  him  with  a  terrible  ven-  Ogden ;  "  and  instead  of  waiting  for  or- 

geaiice.    The  poor  dog,  however,  has  his  revenge  ders,  or  ascertaining  whether  those  they 

ill  turn,  for  the  squabble  and  brawl  that  ensues  had  found  were  or  were  not  the  guilty 

disturbs  all  the  dormant  fleas  of  the  domicile,  persons,  the  moment  they  got  within  gun- 

Tim  troop  of  bla^k  assailants  jump  about  in  all  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,^^  Indians,  they  fired  on  all  fliev 

directions,  80  that  a  gurat,  by  helping  himself  to  ^^^  „     rp,„  ,,,^  ^^  '  ^na  w^r«  fl,««  lrni*J^ 


the  good  things  before  him,  keeprng-the  dogs  at  ^^'^^  "     twelve  persons  were  thus  kiDc. 

bay  behind  him,  and  defending  himself  from  the  ^^^  ?ven  after  JMr.  Ogden's  arrival,  am 

black  squadrons  that  surround  him,  pays,  per-  notwithstanding  his  utmost  efforts  to  Btaj 

haps,  dearer  for  his  entertainment  at  the  Colum-  the  slaughter,  another  was  shot.   To  erown 

bian  Cascades  than  a  foreign  ambassador  does  in  the  whole,  the  Iroquois  scalped  three  of 

a  London  hotel  I'— lb. pp.  112, 113.  their  victims,  and  on  returning  to  Port 


The  Indians  are  fickle  and  wayward  as 
children.  Several  instances  of  this  are  re- 
corded, to  which  we  can  only  allude  in 


George,  exhibited  these  sanguinary  tro- 
phies on  poles,  and  danced  with  them  in  • 
the  square. 
A  still  more  atrocious  instance  is  record* 
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ed  by  onr  author  in  a  subsequent  work. 
'No  rloubt  there  were  provocations,  but 
the  men  who  could  enact  the  following, 
partook  rather  of  the  nature  of  demons 
than  of  human  beings.  Any  thing  more 
disgustingly  cruel  we  never  met  with : 

"As  poon  as  our  people  had  jrot  over  the  second 
ravine,  thoy  took  a  sweep,  wheeled  about,  and 
met  the  Indians  in  the  teeth  ;  then  dismounting, 
the  battle  began,  without  a  word  being  ppoken  on 
either  Fide.  As  soon  as  the  firing  commenced, 
the  Indians  be<nin  their  frantic  gestures,  and 
whoopt  d  and  yelled  with  the  view  of  intimidating ; 
they  fought  like  demons,  one  fellow  all  the  time 
waving  a  Fcalp  on  the  end  of  a  pole  ;  nor  did  they 
yield  an  inch  of  ground  till  more  than  twentv  of 
them  lay  dead ;  at  last,  thoy  threw  down  their 
guns,  and  held  up  their  hands  as  a  signal  of  peace, 
liy  this  time  our  people  had  lost  three  men,  and 
not  thinking  thoy  had  yet  taken  ample  vengeance 
for  their  death,  they  made  a  rush  on  the  Indians, 
killed  the  fellow  who  held  the  pole,  and  carried  otf 
the  scalp  and  the  five  horses,  llie  Indians  then 
made  a  simultaneous  dash  on  one  side,  and  got  into 
a  small  coppice  of  wood,  leaving  their  dead  on  the 
spot  where  they  fell.  Our  people  supposed  that 
they  had  first  laid  down  their  arms  ana  next  taken 
to  the  bush  because  they  were  short  of  ammunition, 
as  many  of  the  shots  latterly  were  but  mere  pnflfo. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Indians,  the  scalp  taken 
proved  to  be  none  other  than  poor  Ana^rson's, 
and  this  double  proof  of  their  guilt  so  enraged  our 
people,  that  to  the  bush  they  followed  them. 

"  M' Donald  sent  to  the  camp  for  buck-shot,  and 
then  poured  volleys  into  the  bush  among  them, 
from  a  distance  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  till 
they  had  expended  fifty-six  pounds  weight ;  the 
Indians  all  this  time  only  firing  a  single  shot  now 
and  then,  when  the  folly  and  imprudence  of  our 
people  led  them  too  near ;  but  they  seldom  missed 
their  mark,  and  here  three  more  of  the  whites  fell 
At  this  part  of  the  conflict  two  of  onr  own  people, 
an  Iriquois  and  a  Canadian,  got  into  a  high  dis- 
pute which  was  the  bravest  man  ;  when  the  for- 
mer challenged  the  latter  to  go  with  him  into  the 
bush  and  scalp  a  Piegan.  The  Canadian  accept- 
ed the  challenge ;  taking  each  other  by  one  hand, 
with  a  scalping  knife  in  the  other,  savage  like, 
they  entered  the  bush,  and  advanced  until  they 
were  within  four  or  five  feet  of  a  Piegan,  when 
the  Iroquois  said,  *  I  will  scalp  this  one,  go  you 
and  scalp  another ;'  but  just  as  the  Iroquois  was 
in  the  act  of  stretching  out  his  hand  to  lay  hold 
of  his  victim,  the  Piegan  shot  him  through  the 
head,  and  so  bespattered  the  Canadian  with  his 
brains  that  he  was  almost  blind  ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, got  back  again  to  his  comrades  but  deferred 
taking  the  scalp. 

**  McDonald  and  his  men  being  fatigued  with 
firing,  thought  of  another  and  more  efiectual  plan 
of  destroying  the  Piegans.  It  blew  a  strong  gale 
*  of  wind  at  the  time,  so  they  set  fire  to  the  bush 
of  dry  and  decayed  wo4>d ;  it  burnt  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  straw,  and  the  devouring  element  laid  the 
whole  bushes  in  ashes  in  a  very  Boort  time.  When 


it  was  first  proposed,  the  question  arose  who 
should  go  and  fire  the  bush,  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
Piegan's  guns.  *  The  oldest  man  in  the  camp/ 
said  M'Donald  ;  *  and  I'll  guard  him.'  The  lot 
fell  upon  Bastony,  a  superannuated  hunter  on  tbe 
wrong  side  of  seventy  ;  the  poor  and  wrinkled  old 
man  took  the  torch  in  his  bond  and  advanced, 
trembling  every  step  with  the  fear  of  instant  death 
before  him;  while  M'Donald  and  some  others 
walked  at  his  heels  with  their  guns  cocked.  The 
bush  was  fired,  the  party  returned,  and  volleys  of 
buck-shot  wore  again  poured  into  the  bush  to  aid 
the  fire  in  the  work  of  destruction. 

**  About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  burning 
bush,  was  another  much  larger  bush,  and  while 
the  fire  was  consuming  the  one,  our  people  ad- 
vanced and  stationed  themselves  at  the  end  of  the 
other,  to  intercept  any  of  the  Piegans  who  might 
attempt  the  douotful  alternative  of  saving  them- 
selves by  taking  refuge  in  it  To  ensure  success, 
our  people  left  open  the  passage  from  the  one 
bush  to  the  other,  while  they  themselves  stood  in 
two  rows,  one  upon  each  side,  with  their  guns 
cocked ;  suddenly  the  half  roasted  Piegans,  after 
uttering  a  scream  of  despair,  burst  through  the 
flames  and  made  a  last  and  expiring  efibrt  to  gain 
the  other  bush  ;  then  our  people  poured  in  upon 
each  side  of  them  a  fatal  volley  of  ball  and  buck- 
shot, which  almost  finished  what  the  flames  bad 
spared.  Vet,  notwithstanding  all  these  sanguin- 
ary precautions,  a  remnant  escaped  by  getting 
into  the  bush.  The  wounded  victims  who  fell 
under  the  last  volley,  the  Iroquois  dealt  with  in 
their  own  way — with  the  knife.' — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
56-5a. 

But  we  turn  to  more  pleasing  topics. 
Tlie  principal  occupation  of  the  white  man 
in  this  distant  territory  is  trapping  the 
beaver,  and  the  mode  adopted  in  this  pur- 
suit is  thus  briefly  described : 

^'  A  safe  and  secure  spot,  near  wood  and  water, 
is  flrst  selected  for  the  camp.  Here  the  chief  of 
the  party  resides  with  the  property.  It  is  often 
exposed  to  danger  of  sudden  attack,  in  the  absence 
of  the  trappers,  and  requires  a  vigilant  eye  to 
guard  against  the  lurking  savages.  The  camp  la 
called  headquarters.  From  hence  all  the  trap- 
pers, some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  according 
to  the  distance  they  have  to  go,  start  every  morn- 
ing, in  small  parties,  in  all  directions,  ranging  the 
distance  of  some  twenty  miles  around.  Six  traps 
is  the  ^lowance  for  each  hunter ;  but  to  guard 
against  wear  and  tear,  the  complement  is  more 
frequently  ten.  These  he  sets  every  ni^ht,  and 
visits  them  again  in  tbe  morning ;  sometimes  oft- 
encr,  according  to  distance,  or  other  circumstan- 
ces. The  beaver  taken  in  the  traps  are  always 
conveyed  to  the  camp,  skinned,  stretched,  dried, 
folded  up  with  the  hair  inside,  laid  by,  and  the 
flesh  usea  for  food.  No  sooner,  therefore,  has  a 
hunter  visited  his  traps,  set  them  again,  and 
\oo\ied  out  for  some  other  place,  than  he  returns  to 
the  camp,  to  feast,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an 
idle  day. 

''There  iSi  however,  much  anxiety  and  danger 
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in  goinj^  tbrongh  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  trap-  with  a  Gre  in  the  centre,  when  the  ceremony  tf 

per's  daty.    For  as  the  enemy  is  generally  lurk-  ratifying  the  peace,  according  to  Indian  -  foraik . 

ing  about  among  the  rocks  and  hiding-places,  commenced.    The  two  Cayouse  plenipotentiariei 

watching  an  opportunity,  the  hunter  has  to  keep  were  placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  tent  by  Pee 

a  constant  look-out ;  and  the  gun  is  often  in  one  eye-em,  and  I  next  to  them ;  eighteen  Snake  dig^ 

hand,  while  the  trap  is  in  the  other.    But  when  nitaries  next  entered  and  squatted  theiiud?ei 

several  are  together,  which  is  often  the  case  in  down  on  each  side  of  us.    I^astly,  Pee«ye-em  nil 

'  suspicious  places,  one-half  set  the  traps,  and  the  opposite  to  us,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  having 

other  half  keep  guard  over  them.    Yet,  notwith-  Ama-ketsa  on  his  right,  and  another  chief  on  hu 

standing  all  their  precautions,  some  of  them  fall  left;  apparently  with  the  intention  of  keepinroot 

victims  to  Indian  treachery.  all  intruders,  and  preventing  any  one  from  either 

"  The  camp  remains  stationary  while  two-thirds  going  out  or  coming  in  during  the  solemn  Bitting.' 
of  the  trappers  find  beaver  in  the  vicinity  ;  but  This  completed  the  diplomatic  circle.  AiUr 
whenever  the  beaver  becomes  scarce,  the  camp  is  which,  a  silence  ensued  for  some  time, 
removed  to  some  more  favorable  spot  In  this  "  The  great  medicine  bag  was  then  opened,  end 
manner,  the  party  keeps  moving  from  place  to  a  decorated  pipe  of  peace  taken  oat  of  it;  the 
place  during  the  whole  season  of  heating.  When-  pipe  was  then  tilled,  with  the  usual  formality,  by 
ever  serious  danger  is  apprehended,  all  the  trap-  I'ee  eye-em,  who  immediately  afterwards  took  a 
pers  make  for  the  camp.  Were  we,  however,  to  handful  or  two  of  sand,  with  which  he  covered  a 
calculate  according  to  numbers,  the  prospects  small  hole  by  the  fireside ;  then  smoothing  it  orer, 
from  such  an  expedition  would  be  truly  dazzling  :  he  made  two  small  holes  with  his  finger  in  the 
say,  seventy  five  men,  with  each  six  traps,  to  be  sand,  large  euongh  to  hold  a  good's  egg,  one  on 
successfully  employed  during  five  months ;  that  each  side.  This  done,  he  then  took  out  of  the 
is,  two  in  the  spring,  and  three  in  the  fall,  equal  to  medicine  bag  a  small  piece  of  wood,  shaped  like  m 
131  working  days,  the  result  would  be  58,950  sugar-tongs,  with  which  he  took  up  a*pitfce  of  bum- 
beaver!  Practically,  however,  the  case  is  very  ing  horse-dung,  and  laid  it  in  the  hole  of  sand  to  hit 
different.  The  apprehension  of  danger,  at  all  left ;  resting  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  in  the  hole  to  the 
times,  is  so  great,  that  three-fourths  of  their  time  right,  and  holding  the  stem  of  his  pipe  all  the  time 
is  lost  in  the  necessary  steps  taken  for  their  own  in  his  left  hand.  He  then  took  up  the  same  pieoe  of 
safety.  There  is  also  another  serious  draw-back  wood  or  tongs,  and  with  it  took  the  burning  piece 
•  unavoidably  accompanying  e\'cry  large  party,  of  horse-dung  out  of  the  hole  to  the  left  and  laid 
The  beaver  is  a  timid  animal ;  the  least  noise,  it  upon  his  pipe ;  which  was  no  sooner  lighted^ 
therefore,  made  about  its  haunt  will  keep  it  from  than  Pee-eye-em  taking  up  the  pipe  with  both 
coming  out  for  nights  together  ;  and  noise  is  un-  hands,  drew  three  whiffs,  allowing  none  of  the 
avoidable  when  the  party  is  large.  But  when  the  smoke  to  escape,  but  swallowing  the  whole  of  It ; 
party  is  small,  the  hunter  has  a  chance  of  being  then  taking  the  pipe  from  bis  mouth,  he  heJd  it 
more  or  less  successful.  Indeed,  were  the  nature  vertically  each  time  that  he  smoked,  blowing  the 
of  the  ground  such  as  to  admit  of  the  trappers  cloud  out  of  his  mouth  on  to  the  stem  :  thm  he 
moving  about  in  safety,  at  all  times,  and  alone,  did  three  successive  times,  and  each  time  he  ntter* 
six  men,  with  six  traps  each,  would,  in  the  same  ed  a  short  prayer,  as  if  invoking  a  blessing, 
space  of  time,  and  at  the  same  rate,  kill  as  many  "  Then  holdmg  the  pipe  horizontally,  and  point> 
beavers— say  4716— as  the  whole  seventy-five  log  to  the  east,  he  drew  three  whiffs,  blowing  the 
could  be  expected  to  do !  And  yet  the  evil  is  smoke  on  to  the  stem  as  before ;  then  taming  to 
without  a  remedy ;  for  no  small  party  can  exist  the  west,  next  to  the  south,  and  lastly  to  the 
in  these  parts.  Ilence  the  reason  why  beavers  north,  he  did  the  same ;  always  observing  to  re- 
are  so  numerous.' — Vol.  i. — pp.  228-230.  P^at  the  short  prayer  when  he  turned  the  pipe. 

Lastly,  pointing  the  pipe  to  the  ground,  he  diew 

Another  Indian  custom  is  ilhistratod  by  t^'^  whiffs,  blowing  the  smoke  as  before,  on  to 

the  following,  which  will  be  read  with  in-  ^^?  ?^™ ;  signifying  that  the  animositieB  of  wer 

terest  by  those  who  arc  conecmed  to  at-  i^^g^t  be  for  ever  after  buried  beneath  the  ^ 

+„;„ •  .    1         11         ^T    T      TiT  But  in  all  this  ceremony,  Pee-eye-em  did  nol 

tain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Indian  life,  once,  as  is 'generally  customary  i^ong  IndUmik 

It  may  be  well  for  iis  to  bear  m  mind  that  bold  the  pipe  to,  or  blow  the  smoke,  dther  to  the 

our  superiority  is  not  always  so  complete  sun  or  the  firmament. 

as  we  imagine.     3Iany  of  the  ceremonies  **  AH  this  time  Pee-eye^m  was  sitting  on  Ui 

practiced  by  the  denizens  of  the  forest  ap-  ^^^^  J  but  now  rising  up,  and  turning  the  pip^' 

pear  to  us  ridiculous,  but  we  may  profit-  ®*^™'  be  presented  it  to  one  of  the  Cayooflea,  ttl- 

ablv  ask  whether  the  evasions  and  duplici-  ^^°?  ?*"'  ^  ^°^^  '^  T^^^Jf'^  mouth  but  notto 

♦,r  ^.»»»4^:  >^.i  IT?                 1*  1        u.-  i    J  exhale  any  smoke:  the  Cayouse  did  ao;  thai 

ty  practiced  by  European  diplomatists  do  withdrawing  the  pnle  for  a  moment,  he  pre;enled 

not  indicate  stiU  more  reprehensible  quali-  it  to  him  a  second  time,  with  the  same  poNtive  fai- 

tios?     Rudeness  and  ignorance  maybe  junction,  which  the  Cayouse  observed.    Thecal 

obvious  in  the  one  case,  but  the  deeper  tion  was  no  doubt  intended  to  imprest  npon  the 

Btain  of  moral  delinquency  is  frequently  Cayouse  the  duty  of  reflecting  on  the  ivspoorf*  * 

shown  in  the  other.     But  to  our  extract :  bility  of  what  he  was  goinj  to  do ;  ft>r  smokkif 

with  Indians  on  such  occasions  is  the  eame  aatti 

"  The  chief's  lodge  was  quickly  put  In  order,  oath  with  ns;  then  pntUng  it  to  his  month  Ihl 
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third  time,  the  chief  said,  *  You  may  smoke  now  f 
adding  after  he  had  drawn  a  few  whi£&,  *  we  are 
now  brothers.* 

*^  The  Cayouae,  after  smoking,  handed  me  the 
pipe,  but  without  any  ceremony.  The  smoking 
then  went  round  and  round  the  circle,  with  no 
other  formality  than  that  Pee-cye-em  always  filled 
the  pipe  and  lighted  it  himself,  with  the  same  tongs 
as  bcU)re.  The  fire  was  always  a  piece  of  horse- 
dung,  till  the  ceremony  on  the  part  of  Pee^ye^m 
was  ^one  through. 

"  The  lodge  during  this  time  was  like  an  oven, 
so  that  I  got  up  to  go  out  and  get  a  little  fresh  air ; 
but  Peecye-cm  shook  his  head,  and  made  signs 
for  me  to  sit  down  again.  I  then  asked  for  a 
drink  of  water ;  but  Pee-eye-em  giving  another 
shake  of  the  head,  I  had  to  sit  down  and  compose 
myself:  there  we  sat,  half  roasted,  half  stifled, 
thirsty,  and  uncomfortable,  until  long  after  mid- 
night; when  Pee-eye-em,  getting  up  and  opening 
the  door,  went  out ;  we  all  followea,  and  the  cer- 
emony ended." — Vol.  IL  pp.  93-96. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  astonished 
at  the  extent  of  the  journeys  performed 
by  the  trappers  in  their  annual  excursions. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  we  are  'told 
that  the  distance  travelled  was  3460  miles. 
From  the  Snake  country,  which  they  visit- 
ed with  considerable  labor  and  much  risk, 


they  returned  with  5000  beaver  skins,  ex- 
clusive of  other  peltiies. 

Retiring  from  nis  exhausting  and  peril- 
ous labors,  our  author  settled  down  in  the 
Red  River  Colony,  where  the  winter  en- 
dures for  seven  months,  and  the  mercury 
sometimes  freezes.  "  Generally  speaking," 
he  says,  ^^the  isolated  position  of  the 
colony  and  its  northern  and  frozen  locality, 
almost  preclude  the  inhabitants  from  in- 
tercourse with  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world;  except  once  a  year,  when  the 
Company's  ship  from  England  reaches 
York  Factory."  Mr.  Ross  promises  a  his- 
tory of  this  settlement,  which  we  shall  be 
glad  to  receive,  and  in  the  mean  time  we 
very  cordially  commend  his  present  vol- 
umes to  our  readers.  Though  they  relate 
to  a  period  some  thirty  years  since,  and 
to  a  state  of  things  which  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing away,  they  are  full  of  interest.  It  ia 
not  often  tliat  we  obtain  so  competent  a 
guide  amidst  the  vast  solitudes  of  the 
forest.  We  are  happy  to  have  done  so 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  invite  our 
readers  to  share  the  information  we  have 
thus  obtained. 


From     Oolbnrn^s    Kew     Honthlj. 


DAMASCUS    AND    ITS    NEIGHBORHOOD.* 


Damascus  is  imqucstionably  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  the  world,  and  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It 
has  been  a  city  from  the  time  when  Abra- 
ham left  his  home  "  between  the  rivers" 
to  journey  westward  to  the  "  Land  of 
Promise."  It  has  outlived  generations  of 
cities,  and  has  been  a  witness  of  the  stir- 
ring events  of  full  four  thousand  years. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  coimecting 
links  between  the  patriarchal  age  and 
modem  days;   and  its  beauty  and  rich- 

♦  Fh'f,  Years  in  Damascus:  including  an  Account 
of  Vic  llUtory^  Tojwgraphy^  and  Antiquities  of  that 
City.  By  He  v.  J.  L..Pobtbb,  A.M.,  F.R.S.L.  Two 
Vols.    London :  John  Murray.    1865. 


ness  have  ever  been  proverbial.  The 
Arab  writers  call  it  one  of  the  four  para- 
dises on  earth.  It  has  in  succession 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  most 
powerfid  empires  of  the  world.  TTbe 
monarchs  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Perda, 
Greece,  smd  Rome  have  conquered  it, 
and  it  has  prospered  under  every  dy- 
nasty, and  outlived  them  all.  It  was 
for  a  time  the  capital  of  the  vast  domi- 
nions of  the  Khalira ;  and  as  the  strong- 
hold of  Islamism  it  was  (excepting  the 
holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina^  the  last 
place  that  tolerated  a  European  nat  in  its 
streets ;  yet  now,  Mr.  Porter  tells  us  the 
I  OsmanUs,  its  present  rulers,  are  &8t  de- 
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dining,  and  ore  long  it  may  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  other  masters.  This  is  more 
than  is  admitted  by  some  politicians  of 
the  Osnianlis,  even  in  Europe ;  but  no 
amount  of  political  sagacity  will  suffice  to 
uphold  long  a  corrupt  system  or  a  death- 
stricken  race  except  as  an  allied  or  vassal 
Eower.  The  declme  of  the  Osmanlis  may 
e  repudiated  by  partisans,  but  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  those  who  have  lived 
long  among  them,  or  studied  them  inti- 
mately, as  Mr.  Porter  has  done,  all  goes  to 
establish  the  fact. 

Few  cities  i)ossess  such  advantages  in 
respect  to  situation  as  Damascus.  'It 
stands  on  a  plain,  at  the  eastern  base  of 
Antilibanus,  having  an  elevation  of  about 
2200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  area  of  this 
plain  is  about  230  square  geographicj^l 
miles.  The  fine  stream  of  the  Barada 
breaks  through  the  lowest  chain  of  the 
anti-Lebanon  by  a  wild^ravine,  and  enter- 
ing the  plain,  at  once  waters  the  city  and 
its  gardens.  Aqueducts  intersect  every 
quarter,  and  fountains  sparkle  in  every 
ciwelling,  while  innumerable  canals  extend 
their  ramifications  over  the  wide  expanse, 
clothing  it  with  verdure  and  beauty : 


"  The  view  that  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  as  he  surmounts  the  last  ridge  of  Antili- 
banus, after  passing  the  bleak  and  barren  slopes 
beyond,  is  rich  and  grand  almost  surpassing  con- 
ception.   From  the  side  of  the  little  wely  above 
reierred  to  the  best  prospect  is  obtained.     The 
elevation  is  about  500  feet  above  the  city,  which 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.    The  peculiar  forms  of 
Eastern  architecture  produce  a  pleasing  effect  at 
this  distance.    Graceful  minarets  and  swelling 
domes,  8armounte<l  by  gilded  crescents,  rise  up  in 
every  direction  from  the  confused  mass  of  terraced 
roofs,  while  in  some  places  their  glittering  tops 
just  appear  above  the  deep  preen  foliage,  like 
diamonds  in  the  midst  of  emeralds.    In  the  centre 
of  all  stands  the  noble  pile  of  the  great  raosk,  and 
near  it  may  be  seen  the  massive  towers  and  bat- 
tlemented  walls  of  the  old  castle.     Away  on  the 
south  the  eye  follows  the  long  narrow  suburb  of 
the   Medd'i,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the 
*  Gate  of  God,'  where  the  great  pilgrim  caravan, 
on  each  returning  year,  takes  leave  of  the  city. 
The  buildings  of  Damascus  are  almost  all  of 
enowy  whiteness,  atid  this  contrasts  well  with  the 
surrounding  foliage.    The  ganlens  and  orchards, 
which  have  been  so  long  and  so  justly  celebrated, 
encompass  the  city,  and  extend  on  both  sides  of 
tha  Barada  some  miles  eastward.    They  cover  an 
area  at  least  twenty-five  miles  in  circuit,  and 
make  the  environs  an  earthly  paradise.     The 
varied  tints  of  the  foliage,  and  of  the  blossoms 
and  fruit  in  their  season,  greatly  enhance  tlie 
beauty  of  the  picture.    The  sombre  hue  of  the 
olive,  and  the  deep  green  of  the  waloat  are  finely 


relieved  by  the  lighter  abode  of  the  apricot,  tiie 
silvery  sheen  of  the  poplar,  and  the  parple  tiDt  of 
the  pomegranate ;  while  lofty  cone-like  cyproaaei 
appear  at  intervals,  and  a  few  palm- trees  here  and 
there  raise  up  their  graceful  heads.  The  varioiuly 
colored  foliage  thus  sarroanding  the  bright  citj, 
and  the  smooth  plain  beyond,  now  bounded  by  nak- 
ed hills,  and  now  minglmg  with  the  sky  oo  the  fu 
distant  horizon,  and  the  wavy  atmosphere  thai 
makes  forest,  plain,  and  moantaiD  tremble,  give  % 
softness  and  aerial  beauty  to  the  whole  scene  that 
captivates  the  mind  of  the  beholder." 

It  has  been  supposed  that  in  this  age  of 
locomotion,  libraiies  of  rcsearche.%  narra- 
tives, and  journals  have  exhausted  the  ro- 
mance of  travel,  and  made  persons  fiimil- 
iar  with  most  objects  of  interest,  especially 
in  the  East,  and  with  all  their  associa- 
tions, classic  or  sacred,  ere  the  eye  rests 
upon  them.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  a  marie  power  in  the  living  real- 
ity which  neither  poet's  pen  nor  painter's 
pencil  can  ever  appropriate,  still  less  ex- 
haust. The  descriptions  of  others,  how- 
ever graphic,  and  even  the  sketch  of  the 
artist,  however  faithful,  only  place  before 
the  mind's  eye  an  ideal  scene,  which  we 
can  contemplate,  it  is  true,  with  unmingled 
pleasure,  and  even  with  satis&ction ;  bat 
when  the  eye  wanders  over  plain  and 
mountain,  or  the  foot  touches  "holy 
ground,"  the  superiority  of  the  real  over 
the  ideal  is  at  once  felt  and  acknowledged. 

Not  that  Damascus,  a  city  thoroughly 
Oriental  in  character,  has  not  also  all  the 
usual  drawbacks  of  Eastern  habits.  Its 
8ti*eets  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  the  city 
irregular,  dirty,  and  half  ruinous,  the 
houses  like  piles  of  mud,  stone,  and  tim- 
ber, heaped  together  without  order,  hjit 
in  the  same  city,  also,  all  that  remains  of 
the  romance  of  the  East  is  likewise  to  be 
mot  with.  Its  bazaars  are  splendid,  and 
they  are  frequented  by  a  great  variety  of 
races — Arab,  Turk,  Druse,  Persian,  and 
Kurd  —  in  most  picturesque  costumes. 
Most  of  the  mosques  are  tine  specimens 
of  Saracenic  architecture,  as  are  also  the 
khans.  In  both  it  is  in  the  gateways  that 
the  Saracenic  architecture  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  Damascus  is  in 
the  splendor  of  its  private  houses.  No 
contrast  could  be  greater  than  that  be- 
tween the  exterior  and  the  interior.  The 
irregular  mud  walls  and  ricketr-looking 
projecting  upper  chambers  give  but  poor 
promise  of  splendor  within.  The  entrance 
IS  by  a  mean  doorway  into  a  narrow  and 
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winding   passage,    or  sometimes  a  plain  a  fountain  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  rare 

stable-yard.     Passing  this  the  outer  court  stones.    The  walls  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet 

is  gained.     Here  is  a  variegated  pavement  ^^  ^^J^*^.^  ^^}\  "?^i«  l\  panfels  in  the  centre 

^    1.1     1          1    «,uu^    «*^5««     1^4^ ^^^in.^ A  of  each  of  which  is  a  slab  of  i)oli>hed  granite, 

of   black   and   white    stones    mtermixed  porphyry,  or  finely-veined  marble,  with  the  except 

with  pieces  of  marble  tastefully  designed  ti^^  ^f  t^ose  in  the  upper  tier,  which  are  in- 

A  fountain  sparkles  in  the  midst,  shaded  gcribed  with  sentences  from  the  Koran,  written  in 

by  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs ;  and  letters  of  gold.    Several  niches  relieve  the  plain- 

at   one  side  is  an   oj)en  alcove,  called  a  ness  of  the  walls  ;  in  their  angles  are  slender  col- 

liwan,  with  a  light   and  beautifully  orna-  "mns  of  white  marble  with  gilt  capitals,  and  the 

meiited  arch  supporting  the  exterior  wall,  arches  above  are  richly  sculptured  in  the  Sara- 

The  floor  is  of  marble  of  different  colors,  lfZ'\l^^'  JilV^.f^L^^Vhp  I^^^^      ^hnlft 

,          •     J   T  .                  J      'xi-       ii.        1 '  ed  in  the  Italian  style.      Ine  ceiling  is  about 

and  a  raised  dais,  covered  with  soft  cush-  ^hi^^y  f^et  high,  and  delicately  painted.    Thecen- 

lons  of  silk,  surrounds   the   three  sides,  twl  ornaments    and    cornices    are    elaborately 

The  chambers  and  halls  in  this  court  are  carved  and  gilt,  and  inlaid  with  innumerable  lit- 

all  occupied  by  the  master  and  his  men-  tie  mirrors.    The  other  and  principal  part  of  the 

servants ;    here  he   receives   his  visitors,  room  is  raised  about  two  feet    The  walls  and 

and  to  this  alone  are  strangers  ever  ad-  ceiling  are  similar  in  design  to  those  described, 

mitted.     Another  winding  passage  opens  ^'^S^P'  ^^.""^  ^»'«  ^''Z'^'  ?,f  >^  f  ^^  covered  with  a 

n         ^,  .    ^    ^,      .                 s^i^x.    J^^.  ^^„i|  wainscoting,  carved,  gilt,  and  ornamented  with 

from  this  to  the  inner  or  chief  court,  call-  ^^^^^    ^^^„,^j  the  three  sides  run  the  divans, 

ed   the    Harim,  whose    door  is  kept    by  covered  with  the  richest  purple  satin,  embroidered 

eunuchs.     It  is  when  this  court  is  gained  with  gold,  in  chaste  designs  of  flowers  and  scrolls, 

that   the    splendor   of  the   mansion  first  and  having  a  deep  gold  fringe  descending  to  the 

bursts  upon  the  view.  floor.    Though  none  of  the  workmanship  might 

Mr.  Porter  is  enabled  to  describe  this  ^^^^  minute  examination,  and  some  of  those  ao- 

tabooed   interior    by   the    privileges  ob-  customed  to  the  chaste  and  subdued  style  of  deco- 

4.  •      1  *\   ^     iv  4^u^  «,uu  ^^*  ^«^  f^l^r.^ ration  in  Western  hurope  might  pronounce  this 

tamed  throu<jli  the  wiie  oi  one  Ottoman  „„„j„  „„,i  «.,,  „  „„i„  ,  „^*  ii  J-n  i_«4  *u  * 
-iMi-  ^'  rr«i^  1  J  xi  i  i  x  r  gaudy  and  even  vulgar,  yet  all  will  admit  that 
Lflendi.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  ^i^^  general  efiect  is  exceedingly  striking.  It  re- 
Ali  Aga,  secretary  to  the  treasury  under  sembles,  in  fact,  some  scene  in  fairy-land ;  and 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  although  her  father  one  feels,  on  beholding  it,  that  the  glowing  de- 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Egyptian  chief,  scriptions  in  the  *  Arabian  Nights*  were  not  mere 
under  suspicion  of  holding  a  treasonable  pictures  of  the  fancy.  But  it  is  only  when  the 
correspondence  with  the  Turkish  govern-  !  bright-eyed  houris'  of  this  sunny  clime  assemble 

ment,  still   the    daughter  has    inherited  l"i:i'l*tiu^l^^^^^^ 

'     «  ^,          •  "^   °i»  xi      ^-              1-  I  turesque  costumes,  and  blazinff  with  gohl  and  dia- 

some  of  the   spirit  of  the  times,  which  monds.  and  when  numerous  lamps  of  every  form 

were  eminently  progressive,  and  sets  light  and  color  pour  a  rich  and  variegated  flood  of  light 

value  on  the  absurd  laws  that  make  Mus-  all  around,  to  be  reflected  from  polished  mirrors, 

lem  ladies  little  better  than  prisoners.  and  countless  gems,  and  flashing  eyes,  that  wo 

can  fully  comprehend  the  splendor  of  Oriental 
"The  interior  court,  or  harinif  is  a  quadrangle  life,  and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  gorgeous 
from  fifty  to  sixty  yards  square,  with  a  tesselated  decorations  of  the  mansions  to  the  brilliant  cos- 
pavemeot  of  marble  ;  a  large  marble  fountain  tumes  of  those  that  inhabit  them. 
stands  in  the  centre,  and  several  smaller  ones  of  "  There  are  many  other  apartments  in  the  court, 
great  beauty  sparkle  around,  and  give  a  delicious  less  spacious,  it  is  true,  than  the  grand  saion,  but 
coolness  to  the  air,  even  amid  the  heatof  pummer.  no  less  beautifully  finished.  The  style  of  decora- 
Orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  diffuse  their  fra-  tion  in  this  mau.-ion  may  be  called  the  modern 
grant  odors ;  while  gigantic  flowering  shrubs  and  Damascene,  the  painting  of  the  walls  and  ceiling 
rare  exotics  are  dii^posed  in  tasteful  group,  and  being  a  modern  innovation.  In  the  more  ancient 
climbing  plants  are  trained  on  trellis-work  over-  houses,  the  ceilings  and  wainscotted  walls  are 
head,  affording  grateful  shade  and  pleasing  variety,  covered  with  the  richest  arabesques,  encompassing 
All  the  great  reception-rooms  and  chambers  open  little  panels  of  deep  blue  and  delicate  azure,  on 
on  tin's  court ;  the  former  are  upon  the  first  floor,  which  are  inscribed,  in  elegantly  interlnced  Ara- 
and  the  latter  above,  having  in  front  a  narrow  bic  characters,  whole  verses  and  chapters  of  their 
corridor  closed  in  with  glass.  On  the  southern  law.  Vast  sums  of  money  are  thus  expended, 
side  is  the  lewan^  or  open  alcove,  similar  in  do-  the  ornamenting  of  one  chamber  often  costing 
sign  to  those  found  in  the  exterior  courts,  but  lof-  upwards  of  £2000  sterling.  A  few  of  the  more 
tier,  and  far  more  gorgeously  decorated.  The  grand  wealthy  Jewish  families  have  also  large  and  splen- 
sulon  is  a  noble  room,  it  is  divided  into  two  com-  did  residences,  but  they  cannot  be  compared  with 
partmeiits  by  a  beautiful  arch  richly  ornamented  those  of  the  Muslems.  The  Hebrew  writing, 
with  gilt  fretwork.  The  floor  of  the  first  com-  too,  which  they  universally  put  upon  the  walls, 
partinent  is  of  the  rarest  marbles  of  every  hue,  is  stiff  and  formal  looking,  and  is  infinitely  inferior, 
urrun;;('d  with  admirable  precision  and  pleasing  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  to  the  graceful 
variety  in  mathematical  designs.    In  the  centre  is  curves  and  easy  flow  of  the  Arabic." 
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Travellers  liavc  generally  represented  Mesopotamia,  between  Uriah  and  Mardin ; 

Danijuscus  as  almost  wholly  destitute  of  Mr.  Porter  also  calls  the  attention  of  fii- 

ancioiit  romaiiis.     Mr.  Porter  shows  that  ture  explorers  to  the  tells  in  the  valley  of 

if  ruins  do  not  stand  out  here  in  bold  re-  the  upper  Orontes,  ancient  CgdIo  Syria, 

lief  from  a  desert  plain  as  they  do  at  Pal-  more  especially  near  Hums. 

myra,  or  lift  their  proud  heads  in  solitary 

grandeur  far  above  the  crumbling  ruins  "Almost  the  only  objects  of  interest  in  an  anti- 

around  them,  as  in  Baalbek,  Busrah,-or  qnarian  point  of  view  in  this  whole  region  are  the 

Torish  the V  still  abound  oncomnasse(l  bv  artificial  mounds  that  meet  the  eye  in  every  part 

J  erasn,  t  nty  snii  aoouim,  encompasseci  oy  ^^  ^^^   ,  .^  y^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  .^  greatest  numben 

modern  mansions  or  buried  m  the  laby-  ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  t^e  'Asy.    They  are  regular  in 

rmth  of  bustlmg  bazaars.     Indeed,  with  form,  generally  truncated  cones,  and  vary  in  height 

the  help  of  a  vahiable  Arabic  MS.  of  Ibn  from  50  to  250  feet    The  sides  and  eummits  are 

Asaker's    "  History    of    the    Celebrated  universally  covered  with  loose  whitish  gravel,  like 

Tombs  and  IVIausolea  in  and  around  Da-  the  debris  of  some  Rtructuro  originally  composed 

mascus,^'  and  his   own   persevermg   and  of.  ^"^^^  ^^^  small  stones  united  wUh  cement 

lonir-eontinued  researches,  we  are  present-  ^,^?^  "i^^"^  ^"^  also  found  m  the  Buk&»a  and 

3  '^  --i       ^i          •  ,           /.  1^^        *    .  ^    ••  plain   of   Damascus,     villaires  generallj  stand 

ed  with  such  a  picture  of  Damascus  as  it  ^^her  upon  or  beside  them,  aSdfoSntains.  or  large 

onco  was,  and  Damascus  as  it  is  now,  as  cisterns,  and  wells  are  always  found  near  those 

has  never  been   attempted  before,  or  is  that  are  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  mer*M 

likely  to  be  suj)erseded  for  detail  and  ac-  bank.    They  appear  to  be  in  every  respect  simi- 

curacy  for  many  a  year  to  come.  lar  to  the  mounds  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia 

Oriental  archajologLsts,  also,  owe  Mr.  an^  Assyria  descrilxjd  by  Layard  and  others,  and 

Porter  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  research-  ^^"^^  T'^''^^  monumcnte  and  sculptures  of  such 

OS  on  the  .lain  of  Damascus  more  partieu-  ^^^  T^rJiKSA^^^"^^^ 

larly  Im  dctenmnation  of  the  TeU  es-Sala-  ^f  the  more  extensive  oF  the  Syrian  mounds  eica- 

hiyeh  as  an  Assj-nan  rum.  Tated,  sculptured  tablets,  like  those  of  Nimrood 

'•The  2V««.SW<i/,iv«/i  is  one  ofthe  most  interest-  ""^  Kouyunjik.  would  be  discovered,  at  least  in 

ing  remnants  of  antiquity  in  the  whole  plain.    It  «f "«°'  T^«'  *^  "P"?  ^^^  ?^  ^.STt 

is  In  artificittl  mound  of  an  oval  form,  about  300  Tlieba»rel.ef  already  referred  to  at  the  «1  * 

yards  in  diameter  and  about  100  feet  in  height  Sakhiyeh,  on  the  plain  of  Damascus,  proves  the 

The  whole  surface  is  covered  with  loose  e.5th.  ^'?*^'"*  ."^^  ""^'^ -"^  "^.T^f  ^"J"  T^-^ 

composed  mainly  of  bricknlust  and  fragments  of  '^]?'^*'"^/^^"7R?!^!:riTr'^*'^'^ 

broken  pottery.  '^On  the  southern  side,  next  the  °^*«  *^*XV?>.f*™S.T*T-tt*°^lf?*^ 

bank  of  the  river,  a  portion  of  the  mound  has  ^m«.  and  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  to  the 

been  cut  away,  and  here  may  be  seen  the  regular  ^^^"^  ivecora. 

layers  of  sunburnt  brick  of  which  the  whole  ap-  ^m                i           i-«  i.  tt         -a    i.^  _*     j 

pt>ars  to  have  been  constructed.    From  the  pre-  .    Tlie  mound  on  which  Hums  itself  rtands 

pent  form  of  the  mound  it  seems  that  there  was  ^  of  the  same  character ;  so  also  is  the 

originally  a  largo  platform  built,  from  twenty  to  great  mound  of  Jisr  Shogher ;  as  also  in 

thirty  feet  high,  and  then  in  the  centre  of  this  part  that  of  Aleppo,  and  of  most  other 

stood  a  lofty  conical  structure,  which  during  the  towns  in  Syria  that  have  a  mound,  whe- 

course  of  long  ccntarics  has  gradually  crumbled  ^i^^r  cro^vncd  with  a  citadel  or  bdldings, 

down  to  ita  present  form.     On  the  western  side  of  ^                                                             T 

the  mound,  beside  the  little  village,  1  found,  on  my  ly    -o  _j.       -i                                 u        t- 

first  visit  to  this  place,  a  limestone  slab,  about  ^^^-  Torter  bjr  no  means  confine  hiS 

five  feet  long  by  three  wide,  containing  a  bas-re-  researches  to  the  immediate  neighbon&ood 

lief  representation  of  an  Assyrian  priest    The  of  Damascus,     lie   visits   Palmyra^   and 

workmanship  is  rude  and  the  stone  has  been  de-  experiences,  on   crossing  the   desert,  all 

faced  :  but  still  it  was  sufficiently  plain  to  show  the  those  annoyances  from  lawless  BedonillB 

costume  and  attitude  of  the  figiire.  I  sketched  it  at  ^yhi^h  arc  inevitable  in  that  part  of  the 

the  time,  lutendmg  on  some  future  occasion  either  «^„„*.„„     TVf^,,^^.  Tr«,.«^^«  ««;i  ♦!»«.  .^»..*«« 

to  obtain  a  cost  or  the  stone  itself;  but,  unfortu-  '^^'^'^'^^V,,  ^^^""*  Hermon  and  the  sooroes 

nately.  it  has  since  disappeared,  and  I  have  been  f  V*.^  PhaW  and  Jordan  also  come  ID 

unable  to  discover  what  has  been  done  with  it."  i^r  '"«  critical  and  controversial  remarUi 

and  he  again  falls  foul  of  the  nnfinrtanate 

There   oxm  be  no  doubt  that  none  of  De  Saulcy.    The  detennination  of  the  site 

these   tells,   so   numerous   in   Syria,   but  of  llelbon,  and  the  description  of  the  dte 

would  repay  the  archaeological  explorer  itself,   is  a  gem  of  archasological  topo- 

more  or  less.     "NVc  have  already  particu-  graphy. 

larly  called  attention  to  the  groups  of  art i- 1  But  the  great  iK)ints  of  interest  are  de- 

ficial  mounds  in  Xorth  Syria,  between  An- '  cidedly   associated  with  the  Hannui|  a 

tioch  and  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Northern  |  wild,  rocky,  desert  region,  covered  with 
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to  robber  tribes,  and  rarely  visited  since 
the  days  of  Burkhardt.  Here  was  the  ; 
kingdom  of  Uashan,  here  also  the  ruins  of 
Kenath,  of  Bozrah,  of  Salcah,  and  of  a 
hundred  other  remarkable  sites  of  an- 
tiquity. Mr,  Porter  grapples  with  the 
whole  subject  like  a  man  who  has  studied 
it  thoroughly,  and  traces  the  history  of 
the  country  through  its  various  political 
phases  in  Biblical  and  in  Roman  times. 
He  makes  us  more  than  over  familiar  with 
those  peculiar  stone  houses  and  tombs 
with  stone  doors  of  one  massive  slab,  as 
have  also  been  detected  in  modem  times 
at  Kohraaar,  in  yorthem  Mesopotamia. 

To  show  under  what  adverse  circum- 
stances the  ruins  of  ancient  towns  have  to 
be  explored  in  these  re^ons,  we  extract 
the  following  account  of  an  adventure  in 
Eklhra,  the  andent  Edrei  or  Adra : 

"While  we  stood  ezaminlDg  the  exterior  of  this 
bnildiD^,  and  trying  to  decipher  the  iuscription, 
we  noticed  that  a  crowd  of  some  sixty  or  seventy 
people  had  collected  round  ua  in  the  court  Wo 
pud  little  BttenUoD  to  this,  however,  u  we  hod 
got  accustomed  to  sach  evidences  of  popularity  ; 
and  to  iotent  were  Hr.  Bamett  and  myself  od  out 
■ntiquarian  work,  that  we  did  not  bear  the  re- 
marks passed  or  tho  threats  nttered  by  them. 
Nik6ia  beard  these,  and  felt  alarmed  ;  bat,  jnst  as 
be  was  about  to  ioform  us  of  them,  we  turned  and 

went  into  the  Interior,  while  Mr.  ,  Nikola, 

and  the  ahiekh  remained  without ;  HahmAd  and 
oar  servaots  were  in  the  houie  where  we  bad  left 
oor  lugf^age  and  arms.  Shortly  after  we  had  en- 
tered, Mr.  Baroett  was  some  yaj^s  in  front  of  me, 
writing,  and  I  stood,  with  my  arms  folded  and 
my  back  against  a  column,  looking  at  the  build- 
ing. Ten  or  twelve  men  had  followed  us  into  tbo 
building.  While  I  was  thus  standing  I  received 
a  heavy  blow  on  the  shoulder  from  a  lai^  stick 
or  club.  I  turned  round  suddenly,  for  I  was  com- 
pletely takeu  by  surprise,  as  not  a  word  had  been 
spoken,  or  a  question  asked,  or  a  sound  heard. 
The  club  was  again  raised,  and  I  ^t  another 
stroke  on  the  nnn  which  had  been  aimed  at  my 
bead,  bat  by  starting  back  I  escaped  it.  Several 
men,  armed  with  their  clubs,  now  attempted  to 
close  npoD  me,  bnt  I  leaped  bock,  and  demanded 
what  ucy  wanted  ;  at  the  same  time,  throwing 
open  my  large  over-coat,  I  drew  a  pistol,  which  I 
had  fortunately  put  in  my  belt  at  Busr  el-Eariry. 
TheM  things  qnickly  attracted  Ur.  Baraett's 
attention,  and  be  saw  at  a  glance  the  danger  of 
our  position,  and  also  drew  a  small  pisb^  fhim  his 
pocket  The  cowardly  nifflans  had  watched  their 
opportonity,  and,  as  toon  as  tbey  saw  our  little 
p^y  divided,  they  roshod  npon  at.  They  bad 
DO  donbt  tbonght  we  were  altogether  UDormed, 
and,  having  two  of  us  inside  the  church  and  two 
«it«de  it,  they  felt  that  it  would  be  easy  to  ac- 
complish their  purposes.    The  moment,  howsrer, 
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they  saw  our  pistols  they  nahed  out  of  the  door; 
bnt  we,  knowing  the  great  number  wiihoat,  felt 
position  was  very  criti»L  We,  conse- 
quently, followed  them,  but  the  moment  we  ap- 
peared we  received  a  volley  of  stooea  In  the 
crowd  I  could  not  lee  our  companions  or  the 
ghiekh,  and  I  sapposed  they  hod  either  escaped  or 
had  been  driven  off.  Tliere  was  no  possibility  of 
my  making  my  way  to  the  door  of  the  court,  and 
Id  wliere  1  was  would  have  been  almost 
death  ;  so,  dashing  forward,  and  pushing 
those  before  me  to  each  side,  I  leaped  over  the 
wall  in  front  to  the  hollow  eround  below.  Just 
I  reached  the  ground  a  large  stone  struck  me 
the  back,  and  stnnned  me.  Exerting  all  my 
strength,  I  ascended  a  little  mouud  of  rubbish, 
and  turned  upon  my  assailants,  who  were  now 
attempting  to  descend  the  wall.  I  again  drew 
the  pistol,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  who 
lid  descend.  This  checked  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  then  attempted  to  reason  with  thera. 
inquiring  what  we  had  done  that  tbey  should  thus 
beat  and  abuse  us  like  dogs.  The  only  reply  was 
a  savage  yell, '  Kilt  himl  kill  him  I'  A  perfect 
shower  of  stones  followed  this,  and  one  of  them 
striking  mo  on  the  hand  carried  away  the  whole 
flesh  of  the  sides  of  two  of  my  fingers.  I  now  ot^ 
served  Mr.  — -^  and  NikAta,  in  the  midst  of  the 
way,  and  Mr. 
.  „  near  where  I 

stood.  The  whole  fury  of  the  attack  seemed 
directed  against  me,  and,  while  I  was  meditating 
what  to  do,  I  was  strack  with  a  stone  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  bnt  the  thick  collar  of  my  coat 
in  part  deadened  the  blow.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
men  came  close  to  the  little  moand  I  occupied ; 
all  were  afraid,  however,  to  close  upon  me,  thongh 
the  stones  came  thick  and  fast.  1  saw  that  my 
only  chance  was  in  flight,  for,  even  should  I  fim 
it  wonid  not  save  my  own  life ;  and  if  I  shoaU 
kill  or  wound  any  of  my  aesailaots,  I  well  knew 
that  not  one  of  our  party  would  leave  the  village 
alive.  1  turned,  and  ran  across  a  field,  as  I 
thought,  in  the  direction  of  the  house  when 
MabmQd  and  the  servants  were.  In  my  way  I 
met  a  respectably-dressed  man,  whom  I  took  for 
tbe  shiekh  of  the  village,  aod  I  entreated  him  to 
keep  bock  the  mob,  or  tb^  would  murder  me. 
lie  made  no  reply,  and  I  continued  my  course.  I 
now  saw  an  opening  in  the  range  of  bonset  belbn 
me,  and  entered  it,  bnt  to  my  horror,  foand  it ' 
shut  ap  by  a  lofty  wall  a  few  yards  in  fhjnt  I 
wheded  roand  on  tho  moment,  and  ran  to  the 
summit  of  a  mound  of  rubbish  ;  here,  bowenr, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  men  were  cloae  apon  m^ 
aod  flight  seemed  no  longer  poaibfe.  Beforo  I 
had  time  to  consider  what  I  shonld  do,  the  stroka 
of  a  stone  on  tbe  back  aod  another  on  tbe  bead 
brooght  me  to  tbe  ground.  Tboae  that  wer* 
beftwe  aAaid  to  approaofa  now  mshed  on  m« 
m  maiM.  lliongh  greatly  stanned  and  ezhans^ 
ed,  I  was  perfectly  coosnons,  and  mm  one  Uhnr 
deliberately  aiming  a  blow  at  my  bead  with  hii 
dob.  1  received  it  ou  my  left  arm,  and  leaped 
to  my  feet  A  vigoroos  eflort  drove  a  lew  oT  my 
aaailanis  to  some  distance^  and  again  I  sdsed  my 
pistol,  and  the  crowd  began  to  retreat,  bnt  at  thai 
S7 
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moment  a  man  from  behind  threw  his  arms  round 
my  body,  and  entreated  me  not  to  attempt  to  fire. 
1  cast  him  offi  after  a  hard  struggle,  but  he  still 
grasped  the  pistol,  and  prayed  me  not  to  use  it, 
or  wo  should  all  be  murdered.  Looking  at  him, 
I  recognized  the  respectably-dressed  man  I  hod 
met  a  fesr  minutes  previously.  *  What  am  I  to  do 
tlien  V  I  demanded.  *  Give  me  the  pi.*«tol,  and  I 
will  save  yon.'  He  looked  honest,  and  I  thought 
my  life  would  be  sacrificed  at  any  rate ;  so,  with 
a  quick  motion  of  my  finger,  I  struck  off  the  cap:* 
and  ^ve  up  the  pistol.  This  precaution  I  took 
lest  11  should  be  used  against  myself.  Having 
got  it,  he  told  me  to  run.  *  Where  ?*  I  asked. 
1  le  pointed  out  the  path,  and  away  I  ran,  while 
\w  restrained  the  mob  behind.    I  soon  overtook 

Mr. and  Nik61a,  who  were  likewise  running, 

und  the  old  shiekh  trying  to  restrain  their  pur- 
i>uers.  1  inquired  for  Mr.  Barnett,  but  at  that 
moment  he  too  camo  up  without  hat  or  shoes,  and 
the  blood  flowing  from  his  head.  We  now  ran 
along,  guided  by  some  men,  and  soon  reached  our 
house. 

"  Our  appearance,  wounded  and  bleeding,  sur- 
prised Mahmtid  and  our  servants,  and  they  quick- 
ly gathered  up  the  arms  and  prepared  for  defense, 
^lahmiid,  rusliing  out,  confronted  the  angry  mob, 
who  were  coming,  as  they  said,  to  murder  us  alL 
1  Ic  succeeded  in  turning  them  back  ;  but  as  they 
wont  away  they  were  heard  to  Fay  we  could  not 
leave  the  village  without  their  knowledge,  and 
tliat  as  soon  as  we  attempted  to  leave  they  would 
finish  their  work. 

^  We  had  now  leisure  to  examine  our  wounds 
and  consider  our  position.  My  bruises  were  com- 
paratively slight — I  was  much  stunned,  but  not 

diH.'ply  cut.    Mr. had  received  a  severe  cut 

in  the  arm ;  but  Mr.  Bamett's  injuries  were  by 
fur  the  most  serious  of  itll.  He  hod  got  several 
blows  on  the  head  and  face,  and  was  so  much  ex- 
hausted as  to  be  unable  to  stand ;  and  we  had 


great  doubts  of  his  being  able  to  sit  on  hona* 
back,  even  should  we  manage  to  get  away.  I 
discovered  that  a  small  leather  case,  in  which  I 
had  carried  my  note-books,  letters,  and  the  ooioi 
and  medals  I  bad  collected,  had  been  lost  in  tka 
struggle.'' 

It  was  with  great  difiBlcuItj  that  tlie 
party  made  their  escape  during  the  iaA* 
ncss  of  midnight  from  these  bigoted  and 
ruffianly  villagers.  Nor  was  the  treatment 
they  met  with  at  some  of  the  other  vilhiges 
of  a  much  less  hostile  and  inhospitable 
character.  And  no  wonder,  for  the  Arabs 
of  the  Hauran  acknowledge  themselves  to 
be  thieves  bv  profession,  as  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  following  colloquy : 

« <  What  brought  yon  to  the  Deir  when  von 
saw  us  there ?' I  asked  him. — 'To  strip  yoa,^lie 
coolly  replied.  *  And  why  did  you  not  do  it?' — 
'  Because  Malimiid  was  with  yon.*  '  But  why 
would  yon  plunder  us  ?  wo  are  strangers,  and  not 
your  enemies.*  <  It  is  our  custom.'  *  And  do  yoa 
strip  all  strangers  ?'  *  Yes,  all  we  can  get  hold  of.' 

*  And  if  they  resist,  or  are  too  strong  for  yoa?' 

*  In  the  former  case  we  shoot  them  from  bdiind 
trees,  and  in  the  latter  wc  run.'    *  How  do  tbs 

geople  of  your  tribe  live  ?  Do  they  sow  or  feed 
ocks  ?'  '  We  are  not  fdlaJim  /  We  keep  gosli 
and  sheep,  hunt  partridges  and  gazelles,  anastcd  P 
*Are  you  all  thieves  ?'    *  Yes,  all  1' 


Notwithstanding  all  these  diffionltkti 
Mr.  Porter  was  enabled  to  accumulate  a 
mass  of  curious  and  important  details  ud 
discovery,  which  will  render  his  work  one 
of  permanent  importance  to  the  student  of 
sacred  and  classical  geography. 


State  Patronage  op  Letters. — ^A  mu- 
nilicent  pension  has  recently  been  bestow- 
ed by  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  upon 
!Mr.  Joseph  Haydn,  the  laborious  com- 
piler of  the  well-kuown  Dictiofiary  of 
Dates.  A  muniticcnt  pension  of— ahem ! 
— how  much  ?  Can  any  one  guess  ?  Ac- 
tiuilly  a  pension  of  £25  a  year  I  Other- 
wise a  reward  of— -£2  Is.  8d.  a  month ! 
or,  9s.  ?d.  a  week!  or,  just  Is.  4|d.  a 
day!  A  reward  for — ^what?  For  the 
work  of  a  shoeblack  ?  For  journeyman 
tailoring  ?  For  sweeping  the  staircases  of 
Buckingliam  palace,  or  weeding  the  gar- 
dons  of  Osbome,or  rolling  the  gravel  walks 
of  Balmoral  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  In- 
stead of  this,  for  long  vears  of  intellectual 
labor — vears  consumed,  first  of  all,  in  the 
accumulation  and  diffusion  of  valuable 


knowledge !  A  reward  of  £26  a  year,  or 
£2  Is.  7d.  a  month,  or  98.  7d.  a  week,  or, 
as  we  have  said,  just  Is.  4jld.  a  day,  fiir 
ingenious  and  laborious  researoh  amoDg 
the  treasures  of  chronology — for  sedoloiii^ 
and  earnest,  and  devoted  application  to 
the  interest  of  literature — ^for  very  appre- 
ciable though  not  easily  calculable  sernoe 
to  the  cause  of  popular  instruction,  ihe 
great  and  ^ood  cause  of  national  edne^ 
tion,  abandoned  for  the  most  part  to  tte 
spontaneous  self  sacrifices  of  saoh  men  as 
Mr.  Haydn  by  the  negligence  or  inoomw- 
tence,  or  procrastination  of  the  Impenal 
Government!  A  pension  of  £25  a  year 
for  this !  Why,  a  scullion  in  the  Qoeen^ 
kitchen  might  look  fi)r  a  reward  eqohr^ 
lent  in  value,  after  growing  old  amonfftbe 
kettles  and  pans  of  Windsor.— XoiMllmii. 
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In  the  fishing  village  of  PenlanrhTn- 
doldovey,  in  North  Wales,  I  spent  the 
very  longest  day  of  all  my  life  ;  the  place 
had  several  more  syllables  than  I  have 
written  down,  but  I  think  I  have  given 
enough  for  practical  purposes.  The  Tre- 
madoc  coach  had  dropped  me  there  on 
Saturday  evening  because  it  had  begun  to 
drizzle ;  but  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
Trcmadoc  coach  should  pick  me  up  again 
on  Monday  morning,  though  it  should 
rain  cats  and  dogs  and  Welsh  rabbits.  I 
made  it  up  at  breakfast-time,  and  kept  on 
making  it  tighter  all  day  long ;  for  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do — it  was  a  wet  day,  and 
it  was  a  Sunday.  The  Leek  was,  I  doubt 
not,  situated  m  the  most  picturesque  por- 
tion of  the  principality ;  but  at  tnis  par- 
ticular time  it  was  located  between  two 
living  walls  of  perpendicular  rain.  That 
Penallyn  frowned  down  on  it  from  a  gi- 
gantic altitude,  I  took  on  trust  from  the 
guide-book ;  that  the  falls  of  Leckwymn 
at  Pontiniog  could  be  easily  reached  by  a 
short  mule-track,  I  credited  with  readi- 
and   only  trusted    that  the  short 


ness. 


mule-track  might  not  have  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  torrent  to  reach  us. 
The  village,  they  said,  lay  close  behind  us, 
and  the  sound  of  a  little  bell  came  up 
from  it  through  the  pauses  of  the  storm, 
as  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  makes 
itself  heard  amidst  human  passions.  That 
image  suggested  itself  to  me  after  seeing 
my  landlady  going  to  church  for  the  sec- 
ond time — taking  the  steeple  upon  her 
head  with  her,  I  thought — upon  a  couple 
of  as  comfortable  legs,  as  far  as  I  could 
see  (and  I  saw  a  good  way)  as  any  Jump- 
er in  the  district,  leaving  mo  alone  in  the 
house  with  Aprhys,  and  two  Jenny 
Joneses,  who  could  not  speak  one  word  of 
Englijsh.  There  was,  at  the  Leek,  in  the 
way  of  literature,  a  Bradshaw,  a  work, 
(selling  sixty  thousand  daily,  it  said)  of 
one  of  those  Americanesses  who  hkve 
struggled  in  at  the  gate  of  the  heaven  of 
nopularity  before  it  could  be  shut  after 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe ;  and  a  medical  book 


upon  the  ear,  left  by  a  deaf  tourist,  the 
summer  before  last.  There  was  too,  a 
single  half-sheet  of  note-paper  and  a  pen, 
the  feather  of  which  had  been  used  in 
varnishing ;  but,  after  a  few  attempts  at 
composition,  which  resulted,  as  they  often 
do,  m  my  masticating  the  latter  instru- 
ment, I  folded  up  the  paper,  and  moodily 
devoured  that  also.  There  was  one  more 
thing  to  be  done ;  but  I  had  done  it  these 
three  or  four  hours  consecutively  already; 
and  that  was  to  stare  at  the  picture  of 
Penlanrhyndoldovey,  suspended  over  the 
mantlepiece.  Like  most  views  found  in 
such  places,  it  comprehended  little  of  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country ;  but 
the  public  buildings  of  tne  town  (if  it 
might  be  called  so),  and  the  harbor,  and 
the  little  pier,  were  executed  with  appa- 
rent fidelity  and  exactness.  The  church 
itself  though  small,  was  a  very  pretiv 
one,  with  the  massive  gray  tower,  which 
becomes  so  well  a  mountainous  district. 
The  market-house  for  fish  might  rival  that 
of  St.  Peter's,  at  Guernsey;  and  there 
were  also  two  other  well-built  edifices, 
whose  use  I  could  not  at  all  discover. 
When  Mrs.  Aprhys  returned,  with  her 
rather  less  comfortable  legs,  I  interro- 
gated her  on  this  matter.  The  rows  of 
cottages,  with  porches  and  gardens,  were 
alms-houses,  she  said,  for  the  widows  and 
&milies  of  men  who  had  been  lost  at  sea 
(an  accident  which  happened  oftien  on 
that  dangerous  coast) ;  as  pretty  and 
pleasant  places  to  end  one's  days  in  as  one 
could  wish  to  have ;  and  thinking  that  to 
be  more  in  my  line,  perhaps,  she  added : 
^^  There's  a  bittock  of  Latin  over  the  out- 
er gateway:  In  memoriam,  R.O.,  ob« 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Miss 
Davies  built  it ;  and  the  little  house  at 
the  pier-head,  she  built  that  also;  and 
night  and  day  there  were  fires  kept  in  it, 
and  brandy,  and  blankets,  and  what  not, 
to  recover,  if  it  might  be,  any  of  those 
that  were  round  drounded." 

"Dear  me  I"  said  I,  oooUy;  for  I  was 
out  of  temper  with  Penlanrhyndoldovey, 
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and  did'nt  think  the  people  much  worth 
Bavin|y,  "  She  must  be  a  worthy  person.'' 

"  You  may  say  that,  sir,  indeed ;  and 
we  should  never  have  had  church  or  mar- 
ket if  it  had  not  been  for  her." 

"  Bless  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Aprhys,"  for 
I  was  a  raw  bachelor  at  that  period,  and 
quite  prepared  to  run  the  risK  of  matri- 
mony for  an  adequate  consideration: 
"  Wny  this  Miss  Davics  must  be  very 
rich  ?» 

**No,  sir,  not  very;  for  when  folks 
spend  no  money  on  themselves,  and 
only  live  for  other  people's  good,  it  is 
surprising  what  may  be  done  in  thirty 
years." 

"Thirty  years,"  said  I,  a  little  interest- 
ed again.  "  O  dear  me,  she  must  bo  old- 
ish then  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  you  may  see  her  soon,  judge 
for  yourself.  I  wonder  she  has  not  been 
here  before;  but  she's  sure  to  call  this 
evening,  on  her  way  home.  She  lives, 
with  a  servant  or  two,  all  alone  in  the 
cottage  on  the  hill  there." 

Now  I  perceived  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  my  dear  landlady  was  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  second  or  so  of  a  good  cry ;  so, 
by  way  of  changing  the  conversation,  I 
said:  "And  what  a  beautiful  view  she 
must  have  from  it,  both  of  land  and  sea?" 

"Ah!  yes,  indeed,"  she  sobbed,  and 
the  tears  stole  over  her  plump  cheeks,  and 
into  the  dimples  about  her  little  mouth, 
in  a  flood  that  only  Mr.  Aprhys  could 
(with  propriety)  have  dried  up  or  im- 
peded in  quite  the  correct  way.  "  And 
sad  and  sore  sights  she  has  seen  from  it, 
as  ever  woman's  eyes  have  borne  to  look 
upon." 

"Good  gracious!  What  a  charming 
— ^I  mean,    what  a    dreadful — mystery! 

Pray  tell  it,  Mrs.  Ap  " But  just  as  the 

tender-hearted  little  woman  was  making 
herself  ready  for  a  start  as  improvisatore, 
there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"Hush!  it's  her!"  she  said;  and  she 
trotted  off  on  her  comfortable  legs  like — 
metaphor  &ils  me — ^like  anything. 

Now,  I  am  not  naturally  of  an  inquisi- 
tive turn  of  mind ;  but,  as  a  late  philoso- 
pher observed  to  his  friend,  "we  must 
stop  somewhere ;"  and  I  stopped  at  the 

Farlor-door  and  looked  through  the  crack, 
felt  conscience-smitten  and  rightly  pun- 
ished the  next  instant:  they  spoke  in 
Welsh,  and  the  lady  was  sixty,  if  she  was 
A  day.  Yet  her  mce  had  not  only  the 
remains  of  beauty,  but  a  present  onarm 


and  loveliness  of  its  own.  Her  hair  was 
snow-white;  and  her  blue  eyes,  though 
far  from  bright,  were  full  of  tenderness 
and  expression ;  her  voice  was  as  soft  and 
musical  as  a  girl's ;  and  I  &ncied  that  I 
could  discern  m  it  that  she  was  accustom* 
ed  to  speak  with  the  sick  and  sorrowful ; 
for  her  part,  it  was  clear,  by  the  deep, 
though  quiet  mourning  that  she  wore, 
that  she  had  had  woes  irreparable  of  her 
own ;  woes  not  recent,  for  a  settled  resig* 
nation  seemed  to  possess  her  features,  as 
if  where  the  harrow  of  trouble  had  onoe 
passed,  the  seeds  of  patience  and  benevo* 
fence  had  sprung  up  and  effiu^d  its  cruel 
traces. 

I  backed  cautiously  to  the  fire-place, 
and  waited  for  the  interview  to  be  over 
with  some  eagerness ;  for  I  was  getting 
interested,  in  spite  of  mvsel^  in  Penlan* 
rhyndoldovey  and  the  house  upon  the 
hill.  I  beat  up  the  cushions  of  the  arm- 
chair, and  placed  a  foot-stool  for  the  a<v 
commodation  of  Mrs.  Aprhys.  I  even 
put  a  chair  for  the  landlord  in  the  middle, 
m  case  "her"  should  be  of  a  jealous  tem- 
perament, and  desire  to  be  present.  I  was 
meditating  as  to  what  would  be  the  cor- 
rect drink  for  me  to  offer  so  obliging  % 
a  hostess  when  she  appeared  suddenlj 
herself  with  my  tea. 

"  Another  cup,  if  you  will  be  so  gooci,* 
said  I. 

So,  over  that  cozy  meal,  she  told  me 
the  story. 

"  It  so  happens,"  she  began,  "  that  this 
very  day  is  the  properest  of  any  to  tell 
you  this  sad  tale.  I  forgot  the  date, 
which  no  poor  soul  in  this  village  is  likely 
to  have  done,  but  remembered  it  so  soon 
as  ever  I  saw  Miss  Ellen's  &ce.  She  has 
been  with  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in 
their  affliction,  since  early  dawn,  and  now 
she  has  gone  back  to  her  lonely  home^ 
Though  the  storm  has  been  driving  down 
this  ten  hours,  she  has  brought  cum  and 
sunlight  to  many  a  dwelline ;  and  amongst 
the  huts  by  the  sea-beach,  where  there 
live  men  that  would  seem  to  you  mere 
brutes,  she  has  carried  such  help  and  oom- 
fort,  that  they  would  risk  life  and  Umbte 
the  sake  of  her.  Them  that  the  wares 
and  winds  make  mock  of  she  cares  tbrn 
most  for,  because  she  mourns  night  mod 
day  for  one  beneath  the  seas ;  and  eepe- 
cisJly  them  that  are  lovers,  the  fisher  lads 
and  lasses,  for  whom  she  speaks  to  thdr 
parents,  and  makes  a  little  golden  rofid 
lOT  true  love  to  nm  smooth  on-— perhi^a. 
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because  she  once  was  loved  herself,  and 
loved  again,  and  she  knows  what  it  is  for 
two  fond  hearts  to  be  sundered." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Aprhys,"  I  said,  "  I 
perceive  this  is  going  to  be  something  of 
a  love  story.  If  you  will  permit  me  to 
run  up  stairs  for  my  slippers,  I  shall  be 
back  directly,  and  will  not  interrupt  you 
again  on  any  account;  but  in  the  tirst 
place,  it  seems  likely  the  tale  may  be  a  lit- 
tle protracted,  and  secondly,  I  have  al- 
ways found  it  impossible  to  appreciate 
sentiment  in  boots." 

This  arrangement  having  been  complet- 
ed, I  nodded  to  my  companion,  who  had 
apparently  remained  in  deep  thought  du- 
ing  the  interval,  and  she  continued  her 
recital  in  a  low  and  feeling  voice,  as  if 
soliloquising,  rather  than  addressing  an- 
other person : 

"  I  can  just  remember  what  she  was 
about  five-and-thirty  years  back  ;  but  my 
old  man  could  tell  you  of  her  much  ear- 
lier. She  lived  up  on  the  hill  there  with 
her  blind  father,  and  was  as  bonnie  a 
maiden  as  any  Snowdon  top  could  see. 
Many  and  many  a  time  I've  seen  her  lead 
him  through  the  town  to  the  market 
(there  was  no  market-house  then),  and 
there  the  old  carle  would  chaffer  and 
wrangle  about  a  penny  ;  for  he  was  awful 
miserly,  and  the  folk  always  let  him  have 
his  way  in  the  end,  for  the  young  lady, 
they  well  knew,  would  suffer  nobody  to 
lose,  but  made  it  right  at  last,  herself. 
I  cannot  say  I  ever  liked  the  look  of  him; 
but  Miss  Ellen  would  gaze  upon  his  white 
head  and  sightless  eyes  as  though  she 
were  a-worshipping.  I  suppose  there  is 
a  love  which  cnild  bears  to  parent,  and 
parent  to  child,  such  as  I,  who  never 
knew  either,  can  scarcely  understand. 
Anyways,  she  doted  upon  him,  and,  in- 
deed, he  on  her ;  but  there  are,  you  know, 
two  kinds  of  affection — one  which  only 
cares  for  the  happiness  of  its  object,  and 
the  other,  which  looks  afler  its  own  as 
well."  (I  objected  to  Mrs.  Aprhys'  put- 
ting the  remark  in  this  personal  form,  out 
gravely  nodded  my  assent.)  "  She  would 
have  died  to  save  his  life,  and  he  would 
have  died  for  grief^  perhaps — afterwards. 

"  They  used  to  sit  together  in  the  sum- 
mer-time under  their  cottage  porch,  which 
was  then,  as  now,  a  mass  of  round  red 
roses,  for  he  loved  their  beautiful  perfume, 
although  of  course  their  color  was  nothing 
to  him ;  the  lilies  in  the  tarn  close  by,  too, 
and  all  the  wild-flowers  on  the  hillside, 


were  lost  to  him ;  but  he  liked  to  hear 
the  wind  coming  through  the  tree-tops  of 
the  copse,  and  bending  the  feathery  tops 
of  the  brook-rushes.  He  knew  all  the 
fairness  of  nature  that  way,  he  said :  and 
perhaps  she  does  whisper  more  things  to 
the  blind  than  she  does  to  us;  not  but 
that  Miss  Ellen  was  alVays  by,  to  guide 
his  finger  right  from  east  to  west.  She 
told  him  of  the  wood-crowned  hill  Penal- 
lyn,  which  the  sun  makes  golden  in  the 
morning,  and  over  whose  shoulders  rises 
old  Snowdon's  hoary  head  from  far  away ; 
of  the  harbor  and  the  pier,  and  the  ^eat 
black  nets  on  the  shingle ;  of  the  red-sail- 
ed vessels  putting  out  to  sea.  They  could 
hear,  if  it  was  a  calm  day,  the  shouts  of 
the  sailors  as  they  heaved  their  anchors, 
the  roll  of  their  oars  in  the  rowlocks,  the 
dip  of  the  oar-blades,  and  all  the  pleasant 
stir  of  the  little  town.  She  read  aloud  to 
him,  as  from  an  open  book,  all  things  that 
passed,  and  through  her  music,  I  warrant, 
they  lost  but  little.  From  quite  in  the 
early  morning  to  sunset,  when  the  dam- 
sels would  be  crossing  the  stepping-stones 
that  lead  from  the  pasture-meadows,  each 
with  her  uplifted  arm  and  her  full  pitcher, 
and  when  the  mountains  to  westward 
were  reddening  and  buminff,  the  teacher 
and  the  taught  would  sit  there — the  girl 
and  her  blind  father.  Now,  I  don't  mean 
to  say  but  that  poor  Miss  Ellen  had  a  de- 
light of  her  own  in  this,  besides  that  of 
pleasing  him.  There  was,  indeed  one 
fishing-boat  in  Penlanrhyndoldovey  which 
carried  in  her  eyes  a  richer  freight  than  all 
the  rest  besides ;  and  she  knew  when  it 
was  on  board  by  a  little  white  flag.  I 
think,  too,  Richard  Owen,  whose  vessel  it 
was,  had  generally  a  glimpse  of  a  white 
handkerchief  waved  from  the  cottage  on 
the  hill  when  he  set  his  red  sails  or  mrled 
them ;  and  it  took  him,  in  the  latter  caoe, 
but  a  short  half  hour  to  come  from  the 
pier  to  the  porch  of  roses.  It  must  have 
been  a  great  convenience,  after  all,  tibat 
the  old  gentleman  who  made  the  third  of 
that  little  company  was  blind  ;  and  I 
think  Aprhys  would  have  preferred  it,  at 
one  time,  himself^  under  like  drcumstanoea. 
Mr.  Davies  soon  saw  or  heard  enough,  at 
aU  events,  to  tell  him  that  those  two  were 
lovers,  and  he  hardened  his  heart  ajgaintt 
them  from  that  time.  I  believe  t&t  he 
was  jealous  of  Richard  Owen  because  he 
could  see,  because  he  was  young,  and  be- 
cause he  was  generons ;  and  that  he  hated 
him  because  he  had  cUvided,  or  stolen  a 
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portion  of  his  daughter's  heart,  which  ho 
wanted  wholly  for  hinjself.  The  old  man's 
ear  was  keener  than  that  of  love  itself  to 
catch  young  Richard's  foot&ll,  as  he  came 
over  the  hill ;  and  then  upon  his  sightless 
face  a  shadow  would  fall,  which  Ellen 
could  not  but  see.  He  would  never  speak 
out  about  it,  but  would  mutter:  "They 
are  waiting  for  my  death — they  wish  me 
dead!"  And  she  heard  him,  and  wept 
bitterly.  This  went  on  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  poor  thing  hoped  and  hoped  ;  but 
never,  I  think,  had  any  intention  of  leav- 
ing her  old  father.  Richard  was  no  tardy 
or  backward  wooer,  and  had  not  much  par 
tience  to  be  so  sorely  tried  ;  and  one  day 
he  spoke  to  her  boldly  in  the  old  man's 
presence,  telling  her  how  she  was  sacrific- 
ing herself  when  there  was  no  cause. 
'  I*  or  he  can  live  with  us,'  he  said,  *  and 
be  tended  by  you,  even  as  now ;  but  it 
is  twelve  long  months  that  I  have  waited 
for  you,  Ellen  dear,  and  you  are  no  nearer 
to  me  now  than  at  first.  I  shall  come  up 
to-night  for  your  final  answer,  and  I  pray 
that  your  father's  heart  may  be  turned  to- 
wards us ;  but  else  I  leave  the  town  to- 
morrow for  good  and  all ;  and  it  may  be, 
you  will  be  sorry  never  to  see  the  boimie 
white  flag  again.' 

"The  old  man  said  not  a  word  all 
that  time,  and  never  let  go  nor  ceased 
stroking  his  daughter's  hand ;  but,  when 
Richara  was  gone,  he  so  worked  upon  her 
feelings  with  his  piteous  selfish  talk,  that 
she  told  him  to  have  no  further  trouble  for 
her  sake.  *  I  will  never  leave  thee  alone 
and  blind,  my  father,'  she  said,  '  although 
my  own  Richard  loves  me  so  well.'  And 
what  a  bitter  struggle  that  must  have 
oeen  for  her,  we  now  know. 

"  When  her  lover  came  up,  then,  for  that 
last  time,  she  gave  him  a  steadfast  answer, 
although  it  nigh  broke  her  heart,  and  it 
stirred  his  man's  pride  within  him  so,  that 
he  strode  away  through  the  windy  night 
without  so  much  as  a  good-bye. 

"  I  well  remember  that  same  evening ; 
for  he  came  into  the  Leek  to  bid  adieu  to 
his  old  friends,  whom  he  was  about  to 
leave ;  and  my  uncle,  who  then  kept  the 
inn,  but  had  been  a  sailor  in  his  youth, 
besought  him  not  to  think  to  put  to  sea 
in  such  tempestuous  weather;  for  the 
October  gales  had  set  in,  and  the  waves 
swept  right  over  the  pier-head,  and  made 
the  very  harbor  unsafe.  What  a  fine 
brave  young  fellow  I  thought  him,  when 
he  replied  that  he  would  sail  the  morrow 


morning,  although  there  was  no  hand  to 
be  got  to  help  him  work  his  ship.  And 
he  did  sail  as  soon  as  the  day  aawned ; 
and,  for  all  it  was  so  early,  the  whole  town 
was  as  near  the  beach  ss  they  durst  go, 
to  see  him  and  his  little  crew  off;  and 
there  was  one,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the 
house  on  the  hill,  whose  tearful,  sleepless 
eyes  were  fastened  upon  the  bonnie  boat 
more  than  all.  She  watched  it  for  hours, 
as  it  now  lay  upon  its  side  in  the  heaving 
bay,  and  now  sank  out  of  sight  except  for 
the  white  pennant  (which  he  had  nailed  to 
the  mast)  that  shone  out  against  the  black 
water,  and  now  rose  high,  as  if  upon  % 
mountain.  She  saw  it  grow  dimmer  and 
dimmer,  in  spite  of  the  gale,  and  the  points 
rounded  one  afler  the  other,  and  nearly 
into  the  open  sea ;  so  far  had  the  good 
ship  got  at  last,  though  it  scarcely  seemed 
to  move ;  but  while  it  was  beating  up  op- 
posite Hell's  Mouth,  and  near  to  Bardsey 
Island,  she  lost  all  sight  of  it  for  that  time. 
She  saw  it  again  the  siime  evening,  alas  t 
for  the  wind  and  the  tide  brought  it  back 
to  harbor,  keel  uppermost.  She  was 
not  more  than  twenty  or  so,  poor  girl ; 
but  her  hair  turned  from  that  hour  as 
white  as  it  looks  now.  She  grew  thin  and 
pale,  but  never  let  a  word  of  complaint  es* 
cape  her,  nor  her  father  know  how  her 
heart  had  lost  its  hope,  or  her  form  its 
beauty ;  only  once,  when  he  attempted  to 
condole  with  her,  and  thank  her  for  what 
she  had  done  for  him,  and  suffered  for  his 
sake,  she  stopped  him  with  a  word  or  two 
in  such  a  tone  as  he  never  dared  to  Araiw 
forth  from  her  again.  She  tended  him 
hour  by  hour,  while  his  feet  were  treading 
the  downward  way,  for  years,  and  th©*^ 
flowers  upon  his  grave  are  kept  alive  till 
now  by  her  loving  hands ;  but  her  hearl 
is  not  buried,  I  think,  with  him  at  all,  bol 
somewhere  under  the  deep  sea  with  her. 
drowned  lover's. 

"The  old  man  lefl  her  very  wealthj 
(for  these  parts),  which  I  dare  say  he 
thought  would  make  up  to  her  for  all  the 
rest.  Our  town  is  quite  another  place  in 
consequence ;  and,  as  I  told  you  at  flnt| 
the  poor  folk  whose  trade  is  on  the  greil 
waters,  she  seems  to  consider  as  if  the^ 
were  her  own  children;  them  that  are 
laden  with  the  like  trouble  as  herself  es- 
pecially, who  have  lost  husband  or  kins* 
man  at  sea,  and  for  whom  her  almshouses 
were  built,  she  visits  and  cares  for  con- 
tinually ;  and  on  this  day,  above  all — ^this 
day,  thirty  years  ago^  upon  whioh  poof 
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Richard  Owen  perished,  she  comes  to 
them  in  the  morning,  as  sure  as  the  sun 
itself,  and  keeps  his  memory  green  amongst 
them  by  gooa  deeds. 

"  And,"  observed  Mrs.  Aprhys,  in  con- 
clusion, as  she  wiped  her  eyes  and  rose 
from  her  seat,  "  'tis  the  best  way  of  keep- 
ing a  death-day  that  I  know,  sir." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  my  dear  madam,"  I  said 
"  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
affecting  story.  And  do  you  think  the 
dear  old  lady,  poor  Miss  Ellen,  is  happy 
now?" 


"  Not  like  she  might  have  been  witli  lier 
lover,  perhaps.  I  have  no  right  to  Bay 
that  much,  with  so  good  a  man  as  Aprhvv 
yonder  for  my  husband;  but  happy  sm 
ought  to  be ;  for  I  think  God  must  love 
her,  and  I  am  sure  her  fellow-creatoret 
do.»» 

I  put  on  my  slippers,  which  had  entirelr 
dropped  off  during  this  feeling  recital,  and 
retired  to  my  bed.  I  had  all  kinds  of  jdea- 
sant  dreams  and  angelic  visions ;  but  none 
came  up  to  the  reality  of  that  dear  old 
lady  in  black,  Miss  Davies. 


From     Ohamb«ri*i    Jemrnal. 


ANTIQUITIES     AT     GUILDHALL. 


TnE  stranger  in  London,  or  its  thought- 
ful resident,  who  may  be  willing  to  pass 
into  pleasant  stillness  from  the  throngs  of 
Cheapside,  and  spend  a  little  while  with 
profit — though  attached  to  it  there  be  a 
regret  more  than  transient — should  turn 
down  King  street  into  the  most  interesting 
old  porchway  of  the  Guildhall  of  the  city 
of  London.  Here,  to  the  right,  a  modem 
doorway  and  staircase  will  lead  him  up 
into  a  small  room  containing  the  few  an- 
tiquities possessed  by  the  Corporation  of 
London  ;  thence  some  winding  stairs  will 
conduct  him  into  the  reading-room  of  the 
City  Library,  where  the  most  urbane  and 
kindly  of  librarians  will  take  pleasure  in 
showmg  him  what  is  preserved  as  corpo- 
rate property  of  the  prolific  riches  which 
research,  excavation,  or  accident,  has  given 
up  from  the  generations  of  t^e  past  to 
those  of  the  present.  We  use  the  word 
regret  advisedly,  and  the.feeling  is  shared 
by  hundreds  of  the  intellectual  classes, 
who  conceive,  with  us,  that  the  museum  of 
the  corporate  body  of  London  should  be 
a  splenaid  and  truly  national  thing,  worthy 
alike  the  first  citvm  the  world,  and  of  the 
relics  of  the  mighty  races  who  have  lived, 
labored,  and  died  upon  its  soU.  The  am- 
phora, dug  up  in  Cneapside ;  the  bronze 


statue,  dredged  from  the  Thames ;  the 
Saxon  fibula,  or  sword  found  elsewherei 
may  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  private  in- 
dividual, and  be  his  through  purchase ;  but 
abstractedly  considered,  and,  indeed,  in  anr 
enlarged  view  of  right,  they  are  nationiJ, 
or  rather  incorporate  pTX)perty,  and  m 
such  should  be  alone  held  and  preserved. 
Hence,  when  we  find  the  pubhc  and  do* 
mestic  antiquities  of  London  sown  broad- 
cast here,  tnere,  everywhere,  and  owing 
their  preservation  only  to  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  private  individuals,  it  is 
a  matter  of  infinite  regret  that  there  is  no 
general  receptacle  to  which  the  seller  or 
presenter  of  such  heir-looms  might  resort 
with  confidence. 

The  re-building  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
and  London  Bridge  opened  two  great 
storehouses  to  the  antiquarian  collector. 
From  the  latter,  Mr.  Roach  Smith  pro- 
cured some  of  the  chief  riches  in  his  re^ 
markable  collection ;  the  former  gave  the 
objects  of  interest  we  are  about  to  d^ 
scribe. 

The  reader  may  recollect  that  the  old 
Royal  Exchange,  built  after  the  Great 
fire,  and  immortalized  br  the  pamphlets 
and  pillory  of  the  illustrious  Defoe,  wat 
burnt  down  in  January,  UB88.  Upon  talt> 
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ing  measures  for  its  re-building,  the  Gre- 1 
sham  committee,  with  whom  the  matter 
rested,  wisely  specified  in  their  contract  of 
work,  that  all  antiquities  brought  to  light 
should  be  preserved,  and  considered  as 
the  propcrtj  of  the  corporation.  But  this 
specification  seems  only  to  have  been  par- 
tially carried  out,  as  many  relics  found 
were  dispersed,  and  are  now  to  be  found 
in  private  collections. 

The  first  excavations,  which  included 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  old  Royal  Ex- 
change, gave  but  few  relics  of  antiquity — 
the  spot  having,  as  was  evident,  been  al- 
ready disturbed  to  the  depth  of  the  Roman 
level;  and  from  tiles  and  fragments 
brought  to  light,  buildings  and  walls  had 
already  been  removed.  This  might  have 
taken  place  on  the  first  building  of  the 
Exchange,  1666-1669,  or,  more  probably, 
on  its  re-building  after  the  Great  Fire,  as 
Wren's  foundations  were  generally  laid  as 
low  as  those  of  Roman  London.  In  mak- 
ing further  progress,  the  soil  was  found 
still  more  disturbed.  Thirty-two  cess- 
pools were  opened,  in  which  a  few  objects 
of  curiositpr  were  found.  In  April,  1841, 
in  destroymg  the  western  wall  of  the  mer- 
chants' area  of  the  old  Exchange,  the 
workmen  discovered  that  this  had  been 
erected  partly  on  some  small  but  interest- 
ing remains  of  a  Roman  building  evidently 
still  standing  in  situ^  and  resting  on  the 
native  gravel.  Amongst  these  remains 
were  Roman  bricks,  and  the  bases  of  two 
large  pedestals,  one  covered  with  stucco, 
ana  moulded,  and  still  showing  traces  of 
coloring.  Upon  proceeding  further,  where 
these  small  remains  of  Roman  work  ceased 
to  afford  a  support  for  the  walls  of  the 
Exchange,  outpiles  and  sleepers  were 
found;  beneath  these,  again,  an  older 
rubble-wall  and  foundations.  On  removal, 
this  ancient  work  was  discovered  to  be 
founded  on  what  was  considered  a  large 
j)it  or  pond,  sunk  thirteen  feet  lower 
through  the  gravel,  quite  down  to  the 
clay.  But  it  was  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  the  place  of  outfiUl  for  a  large 
sewer — the  stercoraceous  matter,  the  bro- 
ken pottery,  the  remnants  of  leathern- 
work,  and  the  vast  mass  of  miscellaneous 
articles  found  therein,  being  a  certain  in- 
dication. If  it  was  not  this,  it  must  have 
been  one  of  those  rubbish-pits  so  invariably 
found  outside  the  waUs  of  Roman  towns ; 
for  Londinium  proper  did  not  extend 
northward  beyond  tne  line  of  the  present 
Cheapside;  andthe  flow  of  the  Wallbrook, 


then  a  considerable  stream,  to  the  west  of 
this  vast  rubbish-pit,  could  have  admitt^ 
no  more  than  scattered  surburban  dwell- 
ings. From  the  date  of  the  coins  found, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  fit  was  boQt 
over  about  sixty-five  years  before  the 
Roman  power  ceased  in  Britain. 

The  pottery,  which  we  now  proceed  to 
look  at,  is,  with  scarcely  an  exceptioiL 
fragmentanr.  The  remnants  of  two  anv- 
phorsB  are  both  of  a  very  coarse  and  com- 
mon description ;  but  a  large  mortarium — 
a  vessel  used  for  culinary  purposes,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  marble  morUu*  of 
the  present  day — is  not  only  almost  per- 
fect, but  one  of  the  most  beautiful  we  have 
ever  seen.  Near  its  spout  and  across  the 
channeled  rim,  the  name  of  the  potter  is 
stamped  between  two  lines  of  leaves,  and 
this  stands  out  as  freshly  as  the  day  it  was 
impressed.  Amongst  the  urns,  vases,  cups, 
and  pipkins,  (ollula,)  are  some  good  forms; 
and  a  few  of  the  smaller  vessels  used  for 
pouring  out  unguents  and  perfumes  in 
drops,  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
the  outpouring  lip.  The  specimens  of 
Samian  ware  are  scanty,  and  all  imperfect ; 
but  most  of  the  fragments  have  the  fine 
coralline  hue  of  the  true  ware,  and  are  va- 
ried and  graceful  in  decoration.  One 
specimen  is  remarkable,  as  yet  exhibiting 
tne  leaden  rivet  with  which  the  vessel  was 
originally  mended.  The  terra-cotta  lamps 
are  likewise  mostly  fragmentary.  One,  of 
pale-colored  earth,  is  rare,  for  having  been 
Ibrmed  without  a  handle.  It  is  impressed 
with  the  head  of  an  empress ;  it  was  found 
in  one  of  the  old  cess-pools  referred  to, 
and  broken  by  the  pick-axe  during  excava- 
tion. The  lamps  of  darker  hue  wear  a 
metallic  look,  as  though  originally  gild* 
ed;  but  this  has  proceeded  from  tneir 
long  inclosure  in  decomposing  animal  re- 
mains. Their  most  interesting  feature  is, 
that  in  all,  the  traces  left  by  the  wick  in 
burning  are  as  distinctly  visible  as  though 
the  fiamc  had  only  died  out  yesterday. 

The  specimens  of  Roman  glass  are  liko- 
wise  fragmentaiT.  They  are  chiefly  the 
remains  of  vessels  of  the  common  Aretiaa 
maimfiicturc,  which  was  but  little  valued, 
compared  with  the  rare  and  costly  etyHti 
lina^  made  in,  and  brought  from  Egypt. 
Some  of  these  fragments  once  belonsed 
to  bottles  of  rectangular  shape,  which  had 
usually  low  necks  and  short  handles; 
others  formed  part  of  round  flasks,  wHh 
longer  necks ;  others  were  like  broad  vases 
or  basins,  cast  with  thick  flutes,  or  eoyersd 
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with  concentric  circles ;  and  others  resem- 
ble the  phials  of  the  middle  ages.  Most 
of  these  specimens  have  the  metallic  and 
iridescent  appearance  peculiar  to  ancient 
glass,  and  arising  from  its  long  interment. 

The  rubbish-pit  referred  to  gave  up  an 
unusual  amount  of  tablets  ana  styles  for 
writing.  Some  of  the  former  are  very  in- 
teresting. As  they  lie  within  the  case  as- 
signed to  them,  they  look  like  cork,  or 
some  very  dry  wood.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  outer  sides  forming  the  covers, 
the  wooden  leaves  have  a  border  or  mar- 
gin averaging  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  ;  within  this,  the  wood  is  slightly 
channeled  from  top  to  bottom ;  this,  of 
course,  for  the  better  retaining  of  the  wax 
on  which  the  writing  was  made.  Another 
interesting  fiict  connected  with  several  of 
these  tabelljB  is,  that  the  creases  made  by 
the  strings  which  bound  the  leaves  together 
are  still  distinctly  visible.  These  tabellsB 
were  all  found  thirty-one  feet  below  the 
level  of  modem  London.  The  styli,  or  pens, 
are  very  various.  The  majority  seem  to 
be  made  of  iron,  whilst  there  are  others  of 
brass  and  bronze.  Some  are  good  in  form, 
the  worn  appearance  of  the  erasing  end 
showing  how  much  they  had  been  used. 
One  shows  where  it  had  been  mended; 
another,  formed  of  brass,  has  the  erasing 
end  circular,  and  slightly  concaved  like  a 
spoon,  for  collecting  the  wax  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  tablet. 

The  miscellaneous  antiquities  embrace 
some  curious  things  : — Fragments  of  Ro- 
man armor ;  fibulae,  or  brooches ;  a  por- 
tion of  a  spatula,  or  surgeon's  plaster- 
spreader,  formed  of  bronze,  the  handle 
being  well  shaped,  and  terminating  in  a 
ring ;  brass  eyelets,  rings,  and  box-clamps  ; 
instruments  for  the  bath ;  small-tooth  combs 
formed  of  wood ;  pins  in  bronze  and  brass ; 
knives ;  needles,  pin-cases ;  weaving-bob- 
bins ;  a  bodkin  of  ivory ;  forceps,  or  rather 
tongs ;  salt-spoons ;  tne  remains  of  a  steel- 
yard-balance ;  and  tesserae,  or  dice.  Of 
these,  the  fragments  of  the  combs  are 
clumsy ;  the  centre  of  one  is  very  thick, 
the  teeth  sloping  off  on  each  side,  and, 
compared  to  what  we  use  at  present,  more 
like  lumps  of  wood  than  combs.  If  the 
Romans  gave  more  elegance  of  form  to 
many  common  things,  we  immeasurably 
excel  them  in  many  points  of  adaptation 
and  utility  :  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
respect  to  knives.  Tiiough  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  time  and  long  interment  have 
done  much  to  destroy  uie  specimens  of 


domestic  knives  in  this  and  other  collec- 
tions, still,  owing  to  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge the  Romans  had  of  manipulating 
iron,  or  of  converting  it  into  steel,  as  the 
scoriae  of  the  Roman  forges  scattered  over 
Britain  still  show,  there  can  be^no  doubt 
that  a  Shefiield  knife  of  the  present  day 
had  no  likeness  in  the  widest  domains  of 
the  Caesars.  The  pair  of  tongs,  though 
black  from  time  and  rust,  are,  if  Roman, 
great  curiosities.  They  are  about  thirteen  > 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  the  bow  being 
formed  without  a  handle ;  and  were  pro- 
bably used  for  the  fires  of  the  hypocausts, 
or  warming  apparatus.  Our  archaeological 
collections  contain  so  few  domestic  imple- 
ments and  utensils  of  the  Roman  penod, 
as  to  make  these  unique.  The  remarka- 
ble collection  of  Mr,  William  Chaffers 
contains  two  bronze  cooking-vessels  or 
pans,  one  with  a  long  handle  of  beautifrd 
form ;  but  the  food  of  the  Romans  con- 
sisting principally  of  soups  and  stews, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  cooked 
in  earthen  vessels  set  on  stoves.  Some 
of  the  mortaria  in  Mr.  Roach  Smithes  col- 
lection still  show  distinct  marks  of  the  fire. 

Imbedded  in  the  chalk-steening  on  the 
south  side  of  this  rich  receptacle  of  the 
domestic  remains  of  Roman  London,  was 
found  a  mason's  gouge.  Though  some- 
what corrugated,  it  is  still  well  preserved 
and  defined.  It  is  more  than  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  of  considerable  thickness. 
Another  gouge,  broken  and  imperfect,  was 
also  found,  as  well  as  portions  of  both  a 
saw  and  an  auger ;  likewise  a  bolt-rivet, 
linchpins,  and  a  large  quantity  of  various- 
sized  nails.  One  ol  the  last  is  eight  inches 
long;  and  all  have  larger  heads  than 
modem  nails,  the  flange  of  one  ride  ususUly 
standing  out  broader  than  the  other. 

The  remains  of  leather- work,  found  prin- 
cipally on  the  western  side  of  the  great 
rubbish-pit,  were  considerable ;  so  much  so 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  idea  at  the  time,  thai 
there  bad  been  shops  in  this  vicinity,  one  * 
of  which  was  a  tahema  sutrina^  or  shop  of 
a  shoemaker.  But  this  we  think  wholly 
improbable.  The  masses  of  leather — prin- 
cipally the  remains  of  worn-out  shoes  and 
sandals — ^were  amongst  the  natural  acen* 
mulations  of  a  rubbish-pit,  or  the  out&U 
of  a  sewer.  Though  not  so  varied  or  so 
weU  preserved  as  Mr.  Roach  Smith%  this 
collection  of  leather-work  has  some  inter- 
esting specimens.  Amonjgst  the  solecB^  or 
sandals,  are  some  still  retainine  a  portion  of 
the  slight,  sharp,  yet  broadJieaded  naili 
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by  which  the  layers  of  soles  were  held  to- 
j^ether.  A  few  of  these,  from  their  strength 
and  workmanship,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
the  broad,  protruding-headed  nails,  must 
have  been  the  sandals  of  soldiers;  and 
several  specimens  still  retain  a  portion  of 
the  strap  which  passed  between  the  great 
and  second  toes,  and  united  with  the  lis- 
tening round  the  ankle.  These  remnants 
of  ancient  leather-work  are  chiefly  black, 
and  still  retain  considerable  polish.  The 
crepidoe^  or  latchet-shoes,  have  some  ex- 
quisite specimens ;  they  have  belonged  to 
females,  and  yet  show  where  worn  by  the 
tread  of  the  loot,  and  the  mark  caused  by 
the  fillet  or  tie  which  drew  the  latchets 
together.  In  &ct  so  beautiful  is  this  class 
of  shoes,  here,  as  in  other  collections,  not 
only  in  an  artistic  sense,  but  as  suited  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  foot,  that  it  might  be 
well  if  modem  shoemakers  would  look  in 
this  direction.  The  majority  of  shoes, 
those  of  females  especially,  are  so  devoid 
of  taste,  and  unsmted  to  the  foot,  that 
a  lesson  might  be  taken  from  these,  made 
and  worn  some  seventeen  hundred  years 
ago.  Viewed  in  this  light,  as  well  as  in 
countless  others,  we  see  the  desirableness 
of  concentrating  collections  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  making  them  accessible,  not  only  to 
the  dilettante  few,  but  to  the  less-lettered 
many,  who,  ignorant  of  esoteric  principles,, 
or  indifferent  to  historical  inductions, 
would  yet  reap  ideas  for  the  improvement 
of  the  manipulative  arts,  that  eventually 
might  give  new  grace  and  form  to  the 
commonest  of  daily  things. 

From  the  vast  mass  of  leather  found  in 
the  excavations  for  the  new  Exchange, 
and  on  other  sites  of  Londinium,  and  from 
the  evident  skill  with  which  the  skins  had 
been  prepared,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  tne  Romans  were  excellent  tanners, 
used  leather  for  a  multitude  of  purposes 
we  cannot  now  define,  and  had  tanneries 
in  several  situations  which  were  then  out- 
side the  walls.  Traces  of  an  extensive 
work  of  this  kind  were  discovered  in  Bar- 
tholomew Lane  some  years  since. 

At  a  depth  that  must  place  their  great 
antiquity  oeyond  all  cavil,  several  other 
things  of  much  interest  were  found  — 
amount  them,  the  horns  and  antlers  of 
deer,  m  fine  preservation,  ox-horns,  shells, 
and  fir^sones.  But  the  most  curious  was 
the  half  of  a  small,  smooth  walnut-shell, 
found  thirty-five  feet  in  the  lowest  exca- 
vation of  the  works.  Hitherto,  it  had 
been  supposed  that  the  walnut-tree  was 


introduced  into  Britain  in  the  rixteenth 
century ;  but  the  discovery  of  this  relio  ia 
a  place  that  had  previousy  remained  dot- 
ed for  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy  yean 
carries  back  its  growth  to  about  thro* 
centuries  after  the  first  recorded  introduo- 
tion  of  the  walnut  into  Europe.  This  fruit 
was  brought  into  Europe  from  Syria 
about  A.D.  87,  and  introduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans into  Spain  at  a  date  not  much  later. 
This  transmission  makes  it  probable  tluit 
the  legionaries  effected  the  same  result  in 
England,  not  only  with  the  walnut,  but 
other  fruits,  and  that  the  magnificent  wal« 
nut-trees  cherished  round  the  great  ab- 
beys in  the  middle  ages,  wore  the  ofl^ 
spring  of  such  as  had  Dome  fruit  in  Ro- 
man Britain.  The  ox-horns,  like  others, 
found  on  Roman  sites,  have  belonged  to 
the  beautiful  breed  of  cattle  indigenous  to 
Britain ;  and  as  we  stoop  to  turn  over  the 
dusty  cores,  the  imagination  revisits  those 
dense  forests  which  then  encompassed 
London  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree,  and 
the  herds  wliich  roamed  through  their 
fastnesses.  So  dense  was  this  woodlaod. 
as  in  some  places  to  be  inlpervious  to  all 
but  the  axe  of  the  legionaries.  Even  ceo* 
turies  later,  Mathew  of  Paris,  in  referring 
to  the  road  between  London  and  St.  At 
bans,  used  the  strong  expression,  *^  the 
dread  woods." 

Tlie  excavations  for  the  new  Royal  Ex* 
change  brought  to  light  a  considerable 
number  of  coins  of  various  periods,  as 
well  as  earthenware  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  none  of  the  latter  of  any  greal 
value. 

Another  curious  and  somewhat  important 
fact,  as  shedding  much  new  light  upon  the 
early  history  of  London,  was  ascertained 
by  this  and  contemporary  excavations 
— namelv,  that  the  marsh  to  the  north 
of  the  city  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
artificially  constructed,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  defenses  of  the  wall; 
and  that  at  the  Roman  period,  possibly 
throughout,  the  ground  had  been  no 
otherndse  marshy  than  with  such  dank 
places  as  lie  in  the  hollows  of  all  wood- 
lands. This  plan  of  military  defense  waSi 
moreover,  much  more  Danish  or  Saxon 
than  Roman,  and  one  natural  to  races  ori- 
ginally inhabiting  low-lying  levels  andseft- 
bords.  The  further  discovery  of  a  Ro- 
man sewer  across  London  Wall,  throndll 
ground  perfectly  dry,  and  wiih  even  the 
coarse  grass  lymg  yet  unrotted  amidal 
the  momd,  threw  even  stronger  light  apott 
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this  induction  as  to  the  ancient  condition 
of  the  site  of  London.  Are  not  facts  like 
these  worth  all  that  has  been  handed 
down  to  ns  by  fiible-weaving  monks  and 
historians  ? 

Such  are  the  few  facts  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  gather  respecting  the  antiquities 
preserved  by  the  corporation  of  London ; 
out  a  vexed  question,  and  one  of  great 
importance,  remains  behind :  To  whom 
belongs  the  duty  of  gathering  and  pre- 
serving collections  such  as  this?  Is  it 
the  corporation  of  London  or  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum?  Both,  as  it 
would  seem,  repudiate  the  noble  duty: 
for  both,  within  a  short  time,  have  nega- 
tived the  purchase  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith's 
museum,  which  has  a  European  fame,  and 
which,  apart  from  the  excessive  interest 
attached  to  it,  has  another  as  great  in 
its  way — that  of  proving,  if  proof  were 
needed,  of  what  selfsacnfice  men  are  ca- 
pable when  in  pursuit  of  an  absorbing  in- 
tellectual benefit.  But  the  corporation 
of  London  would  seem  to  think  that  this 
duty  belongs  to  the  trustees  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum;  and  they,  in  spite  of  the 
pleadings  of  their  own  officials,  and  of 
eminent  men  of  every  kind,  ignore  it  alto- 
gether. If  general  opinion  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  it  is  decisive  that  the  British 
Museum  should  bo  the  repository  of  the 
national  antiquities ;  and  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Roach  Smith,  that  the  city  should  bo 
the  possessor  and  preserver  of  its  own 
*'  title-deeds."  Our  idea  is  the  same  ;  for 
even  when  the  trusteeship  of  the  British 


Museum  is  remodelled,  still  we  must  re- 
collect that  the  centuries  and  area  to  be 
represented  are  vast,  and  the  space  to  be 
afforded  in  the  national  collection  neces- 
sarily a  limited  one.  Where,  then,  can 
be  a  place  for  special  city  antiquities  so 
fitting  as  the  city  itself? — from  the  graves 
and  rubbish-pits  of  which  have  come  these 
relics  of  countless  generations.  The  corpo- 
ration, possessing  a  nucleus  such  as  we  have 
described,  would  soon  enrich  itself  Every 
year  gives  some  discovery  of  relics ;  and 
the  improvements  likely  to  take  place  in 
connection  with  the  Tiiames,  will  throw 
open  new  and  prolific  sources  of  antiqua- 
rian remains.  Not  many  weeks  ago,  a 
small  collection  of  antiquities,  dug  up  in 
London,  and  the  property  of  Mr.  Chaffers, 
of  Watling  street,  was  sold  by  Sotheby 
&  Wilkinson,  amongst  which  were  some 
Roman  keys  that  we  have  never  seen 
excelled.  If  only  as  works  of  art,  and 
as  si^ificant  of  the  great  amount  of  geo- 
metrical knowledge  possessed  by  the  Ro- 
man artificers,  they  should  have  been  pre- 
served for  the  nation,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  interest  attached  to  them  as  the  result 
of  city  excavations,  and  as  throwing  light 
upon  domestic  usages,  and  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  Roman  Britain.  The  vast 
amount  of  keys,  and  occasionally  of  locks, 
found  on  all  Roman  sites,  supplies  the  in* 
duction  that  slavery  then,  as  now,  was  a 
condition  of  servitude  incompatible  with 
trust,  and  that  the  means  thus  taken  to 
secure  property  were  of  a  most  elaborate 
and  systematic  kind. 


■  ^  I  1^ 
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Out  of  Scrooby  came  the  greatness  of 
America !    What,  then,  is  Scrooby  ? 

On  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Not- 
tinghamshire there  is  a  market-town, 
called  Bawtry.  A  mile  and  a  half  from 
Bawtry,  on  the  Nottinghamshire  side,  is 
Scrooby,  a  village  that  was  once  one  of 
the  six-and-twentj  English  post-towns  on 


the  great  North  Road.  A  mile  and  a  half 
from  Bawtry,  on  the  Yorkshire  side,  is  the 
poor  village  of  Austerfield.  If  two  vil- 
lages can  make  a  cradle,  here  we  have  the 
cradle  of  one  of  the  greatest  people  in  the 
world.  Obscure  men — Brown,  Smith,  and 
Robinson — first  set  the  cradle  into  mo- 
tion.   Scroobjr  was  ihe  aoom  to  tiie  oak, 
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at  which  we  marvel  now ;  Brown,  Smith, 
and  Robinson,  so  many  germinating  points. 

Brown — ^Robert  Brown — ^was  a  divine, 
from  whose  teaching  the  term  Brownist 
was  applied  to  congregations  that  desired 
to  separate  themselves  from  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal control.    In  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  attempt  was  made 
by  a  tolerant  spirit,  to  bring  mto  harmo- 
nious travel,  upon  one  broad  road,  men 
differing  concerning  many  pomts  of  detail 
in  the  outward  practice  of  religion.  Church 
forms  were,  as  far  as  it  could  innocently 
be  done,  adapted  to  the  humor  of  those 
who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  a  cere- 
monial spirit ;  and  an  ecclesiastical  system 
was  estaolishcd  which  sufficed  for  the  ma- 
jority, but  was  too  lax  and  heretical  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romanist,  too  unscriptural 
in  the  eyes  of  the  strict  Puritan.   As  long 
as  dissatisfied  people  carried  on  within  the 
pale  of  the  establishment  their  opposition 
to  the  too  much  or  too  little  of  <£scipline, 
they  were  permitted  to  say  many  very 
sharp  things  with  impunity ;   but  if  they 
seceded  into  active  opposition,  liberty  of 
»>ecch  and  conscience  were  denied  them. 
Thus,  from  the  extreme  ranks  alike  of  Ro- 
manist and  Puritan,  men  were  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  martyrs.     Robert  Brown, 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  preached,  as 
a  strict  Puritan,  the  duty  of  separation 
from  the  national  church,  and  the  erection 
of  separate  or  independent  congregations 
— so  many  churches  of  their  own,  upon  a 
Scripture  model.     The  men  who  acted 
upon  his  advice  were  called  indifferently 
Brownists,  Separatists,  Congregationalists, 
or  Independents.    At  first,  there  were  a 
few  such  churches  of  Puritan  Separatists 
formed  in  London,  almost  none  in  the 
country.   The  founders  of  New-Plymouth, 
the  pilgrim  fathers,  began  as  one  of  the 
very  few  such  churches  maintained  in  a 
rural    district,   far  away  from    London. 
They  belonged  to  the  Nottinghamshire 
village  or  mean  townlet  in  the  hundred  of 
Basset  Lawe ;    they  were,   in  fiict,  the 
church  of  Scrooby. 

In  the  country  surrounding  Scrooby 
there  were  many  recently  extinct  religious 
establishments  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  it  may  possibly  be,  in  some 
measure,  on  account  of  an  antagonism  so 
created  that  the  pulpits  of  these  parts 
were  held  by  a  great  number  of  men  with 
strong  Puritan  tendencies.  These,  often 
cleaving  to  their  livings,  clove,  by  so  do- 
ing, to  the  rig^t  of  .spiaking  boldlyi  and 


could  knead  much  of  the  strict 
spirit  into  the  minds   of  the  oonmutt 
people.   One  among  this  people,  who  lir^d 
afterwards  to  supply  the  busmess  hetd  to 
an  emigrant  church,  expresses  the  growtli 
of  feelmg,  and  the  manner  of  its  erowtb,' 
in  these  characteristic  words :  ^^  When  bj* 
the  travail  and  diligence  of  some  godlj 
and  zealous  preachers,  and  God's  blesring 
on  their  labors,  as  in  other  places  of  the 
land,  so  in  the  north  part,  many  became 
enlightened  by  the  word  of  God,  and  had 
their  ignorance  and  sins  discovered  by  the 
Word  of  God's  grace,  and  began  by  His 
grace,  to  reform  their  lives,  and  make 
conscience  of  their  ways,  the  work  of  God 
was  no  sooner  manifest   in   them,   but 
presently  they  were   both   scoffed  and 
scorned  by  the  profimo  multitude,  and  the 
ministers  urged  with  the  yoke  of  subscrip- 
tion, or  else  must  be  silenced ;   and  the 
poor  people  were  so  urged  with  appari- 
tors, and  pursuivants,  and  the  commisaon 
of  courts,  as  truly  their  affiiction  was  not 
small,  which,  notwithstanding,  they  baze 
sundry  years  with  manly  patience,  until 
they  were  occasioned,  by  the  continnanee 
and  increase  of  these  troubles,  and  other 
means  which  the  Lord  raised  up  in  thcte 
days,  to  see  further  into  these  things  bj 
the  light  of  the  Word  of  God,  how  that 
not  only  those  base,  beggarly  ceremoniea 
were  unlawful,  but  also  that  the  lordly  ty- 
rannous power  of  the  prelates  ought  not 
to  be  submitted  to,  which  those,  contrarj 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  would  load 
and  burden  men's  consciences  with,  and, 
by  their  compulsive  power,  make  a  pro- 
line mixture  of  persons  and  things  in  the 
worsliip  of  God ;  and  that  their  offices  and 
callings,  courts,  and  canons,  Ac^  were  un- 
lawful and  anti-Christian,  beins  such  as 
have  no  warrant  in  the  Word  of  God,  but 
the  same  that  were  used  in  Popery,  and 
still  retained.    ...    So  many,  ther^ 
fore,  of  these  professors,  who  saw  the  evil 
of  these  things,  in  these  parts,  and  whose 
hearts  the  Lord  had  touched  with  heaven- 
ly zeal  for  his  truth,  they  shook  off  this 
yoke  of  anti-Christian  bondage,  and,  as  the 
Lord's  free  people,  joined  themselves  l^a 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  into  a  church-estaliei 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel,  to  walk  in 
all  his  ways  made  known,  or  to  be  made 
known,  unto  them,  according  to  their  best 
endeavors,    whatsoever    it    diould   ooet 
them."    The  whole  spirit  of  this  is  in 
striking  correspondence  with  the  ^ilil 
shown  in  France  at  about  the  nme 
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by  those  who  seceded  to  form  Hngnenot 
charches  in  provincial  towns.  Every  word 
here  quoted  might  have  been  written  by 
Bernard  Palissy  concerning  the  reformed 
church  in  his  town  of  Saintes. 

Now  there  was  at  Scrooby  an  episcopal 
manor-house,  given  by  Sandys,  Archbishop 
of  York,  to  his  eldest  son,  and  leased  to  a 
gentleman  named  William  Brewster,  who 
had  spent  some  little  time  at  Cambridge, 
and  subsequently  served  under  Davison 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State.     After 
the  fivU  of  Davison,  Mr.  William  Brewster 
received  the  appointment  of  postmaster  at 
Scrooby,  which  place,  it  has  been  said, 
was  one  of  the  twenty-six  English  post- 
stations  on  the  great  North  Road.    The 
master  of  a  post-station  was,  in  those 
times,  generally  a  man  of  good  condition, 
who  was  tolerably  well  paid  for  important 
services.     It  was  requisite  that  he  should 
maintain  a  stud  of  post-horses  for  the  on- 
ward despatch  of  mails,  the  distribution  of 
letters  in  his  district,  the  supply  of  govern- 
ment couriers  and  persons  riding  post.   It 
was  requisite  also,  that  he  should  have  pre- 
mises capable  of  providing  the  accommo- 
dation of  an  inn  to  travellers  by  post,  these 
being  a  source  of  further  income  to  him. 
Thus,  a  traveller  from  York  to  London  is 
found  to  have  recorded  that,  in  Brewster's 
time,  he  paid  the  post  at  Scrooby  for  a 
conveyance  and  guide  to  Tuxford,  ten 
shillings,  and  for  a  candle,  supper,  and 
breaktast,  seven  shillings  and   tenpence. 
On  his  return,  he  paid  eight  shillings  for  a 
conveyance  to  Doncaster,  then  reckoned 
seven  miles ;  and  two  shillings  for  burnt 
sack,  bread,  beer,  and  sugar  to  wine,  with 
threepence  to  the  ostler.   The  government 
salary  of  the  Scrooby  postmaster  was  two 
shillings  a-day;   so  that,  considering  the 
value  of  money  in  and  about  the  year  six- 
teen hundred,  even  if  he  had  no  private 
means,  William  Brewster  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  substance.    The  need 
of  spacious  premises  by  the  post-master 
accounts  for  his  occupation  of  the  Scrooby 
manor,  a  great  house  standing  within  a 
moat,  built  in  two  courts  whereof  the  first 
was  "very  ample,  and  all  builded  of  tim- 
ber, saving  the  front  of  the  house  that  is 
of  brick."    The  ascent  to  the  front  was 
by  a  stone  flight  of  steps.    In  this  house 
a  king  and  a  king's  daughter  had  slept, 
and  many  an  archbishop  had  taken  his 
pleasure.     In  this  house  the  great  repub- 
lic of  America  had  its  beginning ;  for  it 
was  here  that  the  church  of  Scrooby  first 


began  to  meet.  William  Brewster  was 
himself  a  Separatist,  and  adopted  as  its 
elder  by  the  little  church,  to  which  he 
gave  under  his  own  roof  a  local  habitation. 
He  provided  liberally  also,  at  liis  own 
charge,  for  the  bodily  sustenance  and  com- 
fort of  the  brethren  (many  of  them  coming 
in  from  the  surrounding  villages,)  by  whom 
his  dwelling  was  frequented. 

The  pastor  of  this  little  flock  of  Sepa- 
ratists was  John  Robinson,  of  whom  it 
seems  to  have  been  said  with  truth,  that 
he  was  the  most  learned,  polished,  and 
modest  spirit  that  ever  that  sect  enjoyed. 

Scrooby  alone  was  a  place  too  small  to 
yield  many  to  the  fold  ;  but  country  peo- 
ple, as  we  have  said,  journeyed  thither 
from  all  places  within  walking  distance ; 
and  among  those  who  so  came  was  a 
young  man,  between  fifteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age— the  same  person  whose  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  religious  feeling 
we  were  lately  quoting.  This  was  WiE 
liam  Bradford,  a  youth  itiaintained  under 
the  care  of  his  uncles  at  Austerfield,  a 
village  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  Bawtry, 
distant  from  Scrooby  perhaps  some  three 
miles.  Austerfield  is  a  village  that  con- 
sisted and  consists  of  a  few  farm-laborers* 
cottages  and  a  small  antique  chapel. 

William  Bradford  is  one  of  the  most 
important  persons  in  the  little  story  lately 
brought  to  light  by  the  antiquarian  skill 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  which  tells  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the  days  before  they 
set  out  on  their  pilgrimage.  His  grand- 
father and  another  man  were,  in  fifteen 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  the  only  per- 
sons in  the  township  assessed  to  the  sub- 
sidy. William  himself  lost  his  fiither 
when  he  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
and  his  mother  married  again  about  two 
years  aftenvards.  Charge  of  the  boy 
was  taken  by  his  grandmother  and  uncles, 
and  a  note  or  two  from  the  will  of  one  of 
these  uncles  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
social  position  of  the  fiimily  to  which 
belonged  the  leader  of  the  Pilgrims.  This 
uncle  Robert  bequeathed  to  nis  son  Ro- 
bert his  best  iron-bound  wain,  the  cup- 
board in  the  house-place,  one  long  table 
with  a  frame,  and  one  long  form,  with  his 
best  yoke  of  oxen;  also  ^^the  counter 
whereon  the  evidences  are."  The  same 
Bradford  had  received,  during  his  life- 
time, the  bequest '  of  a  deceas^  friend'a 
gray  suit  of  apparel,  while  his  son  obtain- 
ed as  a  iei^acyone  fristian  doublet  and 
one  pair  of  hose.    Many  bequests  were 
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liberal  in  those  days  whioh  maj  now  cz- 
cito  a  smile.  A  learned  divine,  by  whose 
books  young  William  Bradford  may  have 
profited  when  books  were  dear  and 
scarce,  gave  at  his  death  to  the  poor  scho- 
lars of  the  grammar-school  at  Rossington, 
his  Cooper's  Dictionary,  to  be  chained  to 
a  stall  in  the  church,  and  used  by  them  as 
long  as  it  would  last. 

The  young  and  earnest  mind  of  William 
Bradford  was  aroused  first  by  the  repute 
of  the  ministry  of  Richard  Clifton,  a  grave 
Puritan  divhie,  who  held  the  rectory  of 
Bab  worth,  near  Scrooby,  and  in  the 
church  at  Babworth  preached  what  he 
held  to  bo  pure  doctrine  so  forcibly 
that  lie  was  at  last  silenced  by  authority. 

While  Clifton  preached  in  Babworth 
church,  Bradford  walked  punctually  thith- 
er to  receive  instruction  from  him.  When 
Clifton  was  silenced  the  young  man  burn- 
ed with  a  spirit  of  resentment  asainst 
Church  oppression ;  and  in  spite  of  alTtera- 
l^oral  risk,  declared  himself  a  Separatist 
and  attached  himself  to  the  congregation 
mocthig  in  the  manor-house  at  Scrooby. 
His  natural  ability  and  force  of  character 
there  soon  approved  themselves, — ^he 
became  the  prompter  and  the  guide  of  the 
little  church  as  to  all  temporal  matters, 
and  when  it  severed  itself  from  its  native 
foimtry,  and  the  laws  of  England,  he 
became,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
its  civil  head.  He  was  at  New  Plymouth 
Governor  Bradford. 

The  separation,  not  from  the  Church 
only  but  from  the  State,  arose  out  of  the 
burst  of  persecution  with  which  the 
Slate  was  supporting  all  Church  claims. 
As  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Xantes,  French  Huguenots  came  in  bands 
to  England  and  establislied  colonics  in 
sundry  places,  Spitalfields  for  one ;  so 
tlie  proceedings  of  English  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  drove  little  bands  of 
Eiiglish  Huguenots  to  that  country  in 
Europe  which  alone  allowed  them  liberty 
of  conscience ;  that  is  to  say,  to  Holland. 

But  the  Scrooby  church  was  not  the 
first  to  emigrate.  John  Smith,  the  pastor 
of  an  adjacent  flock,  at  Gainsborough, 
had  gone  before  to  Amsterdam,  whither 
he  had  been  preceded  by  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Jolmson.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  difHcult  of 
temper,  and  between  Smith  and  Johnson 
hiekerings  arose  by  which  the  Separatist 
church  was  damaged.  The  Huguenots 
of  Scrooby,  under  Robinson  and  Clifton 


(then  a  venerable  man  with  a  white  beard^ 
the  elder  Brewster  and  young  Bradford 

Prepared  to  follow  in  considerable  noafr 
ers,  some  leaving  by  Boston,  othere  l|y 
the  Humber. 

In  each  case  the  Dutch  captains  who 
were  to  have  conveyed  them  played  then 
false.  One  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  civil  power ;  the  other  sailed  awaj 
when  half  his  passengers  had  been  ens- 
barked,  and  left  a  crowd  of  helpless  WD» 
men  and  children  half  distracted  on  the 
shore.  Many  of  the  brethren  were  by 
checks  like  these  disheartened,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eight,  sdl  the  stronger  spirits  had  con- 
trived to  find  their  way  to  Amsterdam. 
There  the  church  under  Robinson  was 
pestered  by  the  Smith  and  Johnson  dis- 
cords. Aner  a  year's  trial,  the  earnest 
men  of  Scrooby  saw  no  further  hope  of 
peace,  and  went  accordingly  out  ot  the 
way  of  quarrelling,  from  Amsterdam  to 
Leyden.  Thev  remained  eleven  yean 
at  Leyden  under  Robinson  their  pastor. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  promoters 
of  the  Virginia  company,  who  were  beat- 
ing up  and  down  for  colonists,  tempted 
them  with  the  hope  of  a  free  soil,  cm 
which  they  might  live  socially  as  EngliA- 
men,  and  not  as  subjects  of  the  Dutch, 
though  still  without  suffering  coercion  m, 
their  consciences.  Sir  Edwin,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  happened  to 
be  the  treasurer,  and  afterwards  the  go^ 
emor  of  the  Virginia  company,  and  with 
Sir  Samuel,  his  brother,  the  Separatist 
elder,  Brewster,  in  his  postmaster  dayi^ 
had  been  connected  as  a  tenant  of  estate^ 
the  Scrooby  manor  being  property  divert- 
ed  from  the  use  of  the  church  to  its  owa 
use  by  the  family  of  Sandys.  The  sugges* 
tion  of  a  voyage  to  the  new  country  una 
naturally  came  from  without  to  theSoroobj 
Puritans.  It  seemed  good  in  their  ejeii 
They  sailed,  a  hundred  strong,  as  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  from  Southampton,  in  the  MftT- 
iiower,  and  they  took,  as  the  event  woiiU 
seem  to  prove,  a  blessing  with  them* 

So  it  IS  that  we  find  in  Brother  Jona- 
than— in  the  New  Englander,  or  true  Yan- 
kee— a  Scrooby  man,  and  even  in  the 
name  Jonathan  a  token  of  his  Puritan 
descent.  Tlie  separated  church  abhorring 
saints^  days,  and  refusing  siunts'  names  to 
their  children,  because  almost  ereiy  fms 
son  named  in  the  New  Testament  was 
canonized,  were  driven  to  make  pious  vH 
of  Christian  gifts,  as  Faith,  Hope,  GrM% 
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or  had  resort  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
gave  their  sons  such  names  as  Jonathan  and 
Zachary.  Wo  may  add  that  the  name 
Yankee  declares  him  an  Englishman,  the 
word  having  arisen  during  the  colonial 
wars,  as  a  corruption  of  the  French 
I'Anglais,  by  Indians  unable  to  pronounce 
the  letter  1. 

The  English  part  of  the  history  of  the 
first  colonists  otNew  England,  the  found- 
ers of  New  Plymouth,  as  here  narrated, 
was  discovered  only  a  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  manner  following : — 
It  had  been  said  by  Governor  Bradford, 
that  the  Separatists  in  England  were  of 
several  towns  and  villages,  some  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, some  in  Xincolnshire,  and 
some  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  bordered 
nearest  together.  Of  the  members  of 
his  own  church  ho  writes  elsewhere,  that 
tliey  ordinarily  met  at  William  Brewster's 
house,  which  was  a  manor  of  the  bishopM. 
Putting  these  statements  together,  Mr. 
Hunter  made  research,  and  found  that 
there  was  only  a  single  episcopal  manor 
near  the  borders  of  the  three  counties 
named,  Scrooby  to  wit,  ancient  possession 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York,    So  far  good. 


Then,  because  it  was  known  that  Brew- 
ster held  some  government  appointment, 
and  that  Scrooby  was  a  post-town,  Mr. 
Hunter  betook  himself  to  tne  accoimts  of 
the  postmaster-general,  in  hope  of  dis- 
covering some  mention  of  Brewster  as 
living  at  Scrooby,  in  further  corrobora- 
tion of  his  theory.  The  result  was  a  dis- 
covery corroborative  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  whole  fact,  and  at  the  same  time 
tending  to  throw  a  flood  of  new  light  on 
its  details:  it  was  found  that  William 
Brewster  held  for  many  years,  at  Scrooby, 
the  office  of  postmaster.  To  pursue 
the  research  ana  discover  more  corrobo- 
rative and  illustrative  details  now  became 
easy,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the 
first  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  even  to  the  connection  between 
Scrooby  men  and  the  Virginia  company 
established  naturally  through  the  familv 
of  Sandys — a  narrative  of  great  histon- 
csi  importance — ^was  brought  suddenly  to 
light.  The  whole  story  admirably  shows 
how,  by  the  study  of  apparent  trifles, 
antiquarians  may  And  their  way  to  hidden 
treasure. 


LITERARY     MISGELLAKIES. 


The  Trayclfl  of  the  Hcmorablo  W»  Amelia  M. 
Murr&j  in  the  United  State8»  Canada' and  Cuba,  re- 
cently republished  bj  Messrs.  Putnam  &  Co^  are 
remarkably  chiefly  for  the  attention  which  the  author 
pays  to  the  botany  of  this  country,  and  for  the  &Tor- 
able  views  taken  of  the  subject  of  slaveiy.  Tlio 
tone  of  her  remarks  contrasts  strikingly  with  that  of 
other  English  tourists,  though  perhaps  quite  as  far 
from  a  just  estimate.  Easy  and  familiar  in  style,  as 
bcilts  the  form  of  letters,  good-natured  and  disposed 
to  bo  pleased,  her  book  gives  a  flattering  impression, 
which  will  not  be  without  good  effect  upon  the  aris- 
tocratic circles  in  which  the  author  moves. 

The  Messrs.  Carter  have  reproduced  a  work  of 
scholarship  and  judgment  in  Dr.  Eadre's  Commentary 
on  tho  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Dr.  K  is  one  of 
the  finest  Biblical  scholars  of  the  age,  and  has  given 
a  very  liappy  exemplification  of  solid  evangelical 
fommcntary — learned,  oritical,  yet  cordial  and  full  of 
instnictioD.  It  is  designed  for  tho  Greek  tezt,  but  is 
not  unfitted  lor  the  general  Bible  reader. 


Messrs.  Dewitt  ft  Davmipoot  publish  a  i^pirited 
tale,  by  tlie  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dowling,  of  Phila- 
delphia, entitled,  "Kate  Weston;  or,  to  Will  and  to 
Do."  It  is  a  temperance  talc,  and  sets  forth  the  evils 
of  intoxication  in  a  varietv  of  Btrikinjr  aspects.  In 
its  conception  and  style  it  is  a  work  of  cxtraordlnaiy 
power  and  interest 

Messrs.  TioKNoa  &  Fields  have  issued  a  new  and 
beautiful  work  fVom  the  pen  of  Grace  Greenwood,  so 
long  silent,  entitled,  "A  Forest  Tragedy,  and  other 
Tales."  The  principal  story,  fh)m  which  the  volume 
takes  its  title,  is  a  powerfully- wrought  picture  of  hot- 
der  life,  in  which  the  traits  of  Indian  characterare  de- 
picted with  fearless  pencil.  The  other  tales  are  more 
agreeable,  and  are  full  of  the  piquancy  and  grace 
which  have  made  this  author  so  popular.  Her  reap- 
pearance in  literature  a(tor  so  long  a  silence  will  be 
quite  welcome. 

The  issues  of  the  London  press  have  not  been  very 
numerous  or  important  during  tho  month.    Among 
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tiiose  published  the  following  are  the  most  noCiGe- 
ablo: 

Atlas  to  Alison^s  Histoiy  of  Europe.  Constructed 
and  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Archibald 
Alison. 

Annals  of  Christian  Ifartyrdom — Ancient  Martyrs. 
By  tho  Author  of  "  Lives  of  the  Popes."  18mo^  pp. 
384. 

Annie  Leslie;  or,  tho  Little  Orphan.    18mo. 

Selections  of  the  Best  Specimens  of  German  Poet- 
ry, for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Listruction. 
By  II.  Apol.     12mo,  pp.  452. 

Words  in  Season :  a  Series  of  Practical  Homilies 
for  every  Sabbath  Homing  and  Evening  in  a 
Year,  specicdly  adapted  to  tho  Young.  32mo^  pp. 
315. 

The  Papal  Conspiracy  Exposed ;  or,  the  Romish 
Corporation  Dangerous  to  the  Political  Liberty  and 
Social  Interests  of  Man.    By  Edwd.  Beocher,  D.D. 

A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend, 
Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  German,  and  Scla- 
vonic Languages.  By  Professor  F.Bopp.  3  vols.  8vo^ 
pp.  1360. 

Commentaries  on  the  Common  Law:  designed  as 
Introductory  to  its  Study.    By  Herbert  Brown. 

B^Ton's  Poetical  Works.  In  6  vols.  Vol  4,  8vo^ 
pp.  408. 

The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  Relation  to 
Remission  of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life.  By  John  M'Leod 
Campbell.     8vo,  pp.  308. 

History  of  ScotkEhd  and  Ireland.  By  Miss  Comer. 
Iat^o  paper  edition.     8vo. 

Tho  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution. 
By  E.  S.  Creasy. 

The  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  185G.  By  Robert  P.  Bod. 
12mo,  pp.  710. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Drummond,  of 
Hawthomdon.     12mo,  pp.  366. 

The  Prison  of  Weltcvreden,  and  a  Glance  at  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago.  By  Walter  M.  Gibson. 
Illustrated  firom  Original  Sketches.    8vo,  pp.  495. 

Tho  Doctrines  and  Difficulties  of  the  Christian 
Faith  contemplated  from  tho  Standing-Ground  afford- 
ed by  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Being  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ:  being  the  Ilulscan  Lectures  for  1855. 
By  the  Rev.  Harvey  Good wm.    8vo,  pp.  266. 

Trees  and  their  Nature ;  or,  tho  Bud  and  its  At- 
tributes :  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  liis  Son.  By  Alex- 
ander Harvey,  M.D.     12mo,  pp.  260. 

Principles  of  Currency:  Means  of  Insuring  Uni- 
formity of  Value  and  Adequacy  of  Supply.  By  Ed- 
win HilL     8vo,  pp.  216. 

Japan  and  Around  the  World:  an  Account  of 
Three  Yisits  to  the  Japanese  Empire.  By  L.  W. 
Spalding.     8vo^  8  illustrations. 

A  Troatiso  on  the  Dynaaiict  of  a  Particle ;  with 


numerous  Examples.    By  P.  Gv  Tait  and  the  ktoW. 
J.  Steele.    8vo^  pp.  304. 

Lady  Mary  and  her  Kurse ;  or,  a  Peep  Into 
Canadian  Forest.    By  Mrs.  TraiU. 

Widow  Bedott  Papon.    With  an  Introdnctfton 
Alice  B.Neal. 

Heal^  and  Comfort:  their  Attamment  and 
ervation.     Intended   for   Distribution  among   tb» 
Working  Classes.    By  Goorge  Wyld,  M.A. 

A  Dictionary  of  Latin  Epithets,  Classified  aoooid^ 
ing  to  their  English  Meaning;  being  an  Appendix 
to  the  *'  LaUn  Gradus.**    By  a  D.  Yonge. 

Inside  Sebastopol,  and  Experienoes  In  the  Gamp; 
being  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Crimea  bj  tho 
way  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Conatantmople,  and 
back  by  the  way  of  Turkey,  Italy,  and  FrancsiB^  ao- 
oomplished  in  the  Autnmn  and  Winter  of  1865. 

The  Force  and  Importanoe  of  Habit:  a  New^ 
Yearns  Address.    By  the  Rev.  John  Angell  Jamei. 

Meister  Eari's  Sketch-Book.    By  C.  G.  Leland. 

The  Poetical  Woiks  of  Heniy  Wadsworth  Lon^- 
fdlow.  New  and  completo  edition ;  indoding  th* 
Song  of  Hiawatha. 

Married  Life :  its  Duties,  Trials^  and  Joys.  By  tfao 
Rev.  W.  B.  Mackenzie^     18mo,  pp.  130. 

History  of  Christian  Churches  and  Sects,  flrom  tho 
Earliest  Ages  of  Christiani^.  By  tiie  Rev.  J.  SL 
Marsden.    2  vols.,  8vo. 

Remarkable  Providences  illustrative  of  the  Earlier 
Days  of  American  Colonization.  By  Increase  Mi^ 
ther. 

The  Golden  Lectures :  Forty-five  Sermons  deliv^ 
ered  at  St  Margaret^s  Church,  Lothbury.  Bytiie 
Rev.  Henry  Melvill. 

The  Life  of  Hannah  More;  with  Selections  firom 
her  Correspondence. 

Lectures  on  Great  Men.  By  the  lato  Frederidk 
Myers. 

The  life  of  Sir  Wm.  Pepperrell,  Bart,  the  oolj 
native  of  New-England  who  was  created  a  Baronel 
during  our  connection  with  the  Mother  Country.  By 
Uslier  Parsons. 

The  Influence  of  Occupation  on  Health  and  Life: 
with  a  Remedy  for  Attaining  the  Utmost  Length  of 
Life  compatible  with  the  Present  Constitution  ofMan. 
By  Joel  Piuney. 

The  Vision  and  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman.  Ed- 
ited flxmi  a  Contemporaiy  Manuscript;  with  an  Hi^ 
torical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Gloasaiy.  Bj  Thon^ 
as  Wright,  M.A.    2  vols.  12ma 

The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Infloenoe  of  ffai 
Holy  Ghost,  as  illustrated  by  the  Analysis  of  Nfttam 
(Bumell  Prize  Essay  for  1853.)  By  Tb(»nM  Wiido 
Powell.    8vo. 

Rose  Chirk.    By  Fanny  Fern. 

The  Table  Talk  of  John  Selden;  with  |^ Bkgiuh- 
ical  Pn^hoe  and  Notes.    By  &  W.  Singer,  MJL  '  ' 
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We  intond  to  throw  together  a  few  par- 
ticulars relative  to  his  life,  which  may  be 
interesting  to  those  whose  leisure  does  not 
[icrDiit  such  retrospective  studies,  and  to 
convoy  incidentally  such  a  view  of  his 
character  aa  those  who  are  familiar  with 
his  works  may  compare  with  that  which 
they  have  themselves  formed. 

Bom  in  1S73,  Jonson  was  the  junior  of 
Shakspeare  by  nine  years.  By  oirth  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  Londoner ;  for 
Westminster,  nnthin  whose  precincts  he 
tint  saw  the  light,  was  already  linked  to 
the  city  by  the  fast-fiUing  Strand.  He  had 
Scotch  blood  in  him,  however,  for  hie 
grandfather  was  a  Johnstone  of  Annan- 
dale,  wlio  had  eome  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VTII,  This  Johnstone's 
son,  Anglicized  into  a  Jonson,  had  had  mis- 
fortunes under  Mary,  .ind  had  become  a 
niinister  of  the  EngUsh  Reformed  Church. 
He  died  a  month  before  tiis  son  Benjamin 
was  bom ;  and  his  widow,  two  years 
afterwards,  married  a  master-bricklayer, 
named  Fowler,    Ben's  earliest  recoUec- 
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tions,  therefore,  were  those  of  the  stepson 
of  a  bricklayer,  living  in  a  lane  Dear 
Charing-Crosg.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  step-father  and  mother  did 
him  all  the  justice  they  could,  though  in  a 
poor  way.  They  sent  him  to  an  ordinary 
school  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin'B-in-the> 
Fields,  within  which  they  resided ;  and, 
when  he  was  older,  some  mend,  who  pro- 
bably knew  his  fether,  got  him  admitted 
to  Westminster  School,  of  which  the  great 
Camden  was  then  one  of  the  masters.  If 
it  was  not  Camden  hunself  who  got  him 
admitted  to  the  school,  he  at  least  found 
a  friend  in  this  great  scholar,  to  whom,  in 
snbscq^aent  years,  when  both  were  better 
known,  he  was  never  tired  of  showing  hii 
attachment. 


These  words,  in  one  of  tuB  epigrams,  are 
not  a  mere  compUment,  Schoohnastsn 
were  sohoolmastera  in  those  days ;  Cant 
den  was  a  king  among  aohoolmaeters,  • 
training  under  whom  was,  probably,  w 
&r  as  classical  instmetion  went,  a  pret^ 
efficient  education  in  itself;  and  vast  H 
Jonson'a  learning  is  the  elas^oal  deparV 
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ment  is  known  afterwards  to  have  been,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  foundation  of  it 
was  entirely  laid  in  Westminster  School. 
Even  if  we  admit  the  authority  of  Aubrey 
and  Fuller,  for  supposing  that,  after  leav- 
ing school,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  we 
seem  bound,  by  the  tenor  of  his  own 
statements  to  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  to  suppose  that  his  stay  at  the  Uni- 
versity was  but  short.  He  was  taken 
from  his  studies,  as  he  told  Drmnmond,  to 
be  put  to  a  trade.  The  trade  chosen  was 
naturally  thSt  of  his  step-father ;  and  he 
must  have  worked  at  it  for  some  time,  for 
the  name  of  "  bricklayer"  stuck  to  him. 
According  to  Fuller,  "  he  helped  in  the 
building  of  the  new  structure  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  when,  having  a  trowel  in  one  hand, 
he  had  a  book  in  his  pocket."  At  last, 
rather  than  wear  the  bricklayer's  apron 
longer,  he  enlisted,  and  went  to  serve  with 
the  Queen's  army  in  Flanders.  He  served, 
at  least,  one  campaign,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  have  some  personal  feats  of  courage 
to  boast  of.  It  was  probably  about  1593, 
when  he  was  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age,  that  he  returned  to  England.  He 
seems  to  have  had  but  two  alternatives 
after  doing  so — ^bricklaying  again,  or  liter- 
ature. He  chose  the  latter ;  and,  taking 
up  his  abode  with  his  mother,  now  a^ain 
a  widow  by  the  death  of  his  step-father, 
he  began  his  forty-four  years'  life  as  a 
literary  man  about  town. 

To  be  a  literary  man  about  town  then 
meant  but  one  thing — to  have  a  connection 
with  the  theatres  either  solely  as  a  play- 
writer,  or,  better  still,  as  both  play-writer 
and  actor.  To  meet  the  demand  for 
amusement  among  a  population  hardly 
amounting  to  200,000  persons,  there  were 
already  several  regular  or  established 
theatres,  such  as  the  Blackfriars,  the  Rose 
in  Bankside,  and  the  theatre  in  Holywell 
Lane,  Shoreditch;  besides  many  other 
minor  theatres,  or  rather  rooms  for  scenic 
representation,  scattered  through  the 
town,  m  inns  and  the  like,  and  supported 
by  the  classes  who  now  attend  our  modem 
singing  and  dancing  saloons.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  new  plays  were  pro- 
duced at  these  theatres  seems  also  to  ha.ve 
flir  exceeded  any  thing  now  known.  On 
an  average,  the  audiences  at  each  of  the 
greater  theatres  required  a  new  play  every 
eighteen  days.  To  cater  for  this  appetite 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  managers 
and  proprietors  of  theatres  were  obliged 
to  keep  continuaUy  about  them  a  retinue 


of  writers  capable  of  producing  new  playi 
as  £ist  as  they  were  wanted.  As  the  sole 
end  in  view  was  to  get  ready  such  pieces 
as  would  please  when  acted,  (the  subs^ 
quent  publication  of  the  play  being  but 
rarely  thought  of,)  it  was  comparatively 
indifferent  to  both  authors  and  managers 
whence  the  materials  were  obtained,  and ' 
whether  they  were  borrowed  or  originaL 
To  ftirbish  up  a  new  play  out  of  old  ones 
which  had  served  their  day,  or  to  bring 
out  at  a  short  notice  a  new  play  on  a 
subject  already  made  popular  at  another 
theatre,  was  often  all  that  was  required. 
Hence  it  was  not  uncommon  for  proprie- 
tors to  arrange  that  two  or  three,  or  even 
five  or  six,  of  "  their  authors"  should  all 
set  to  work  at  once  on  a  projected  play, 
so  as  to  get  it  done  in  time.  Here,  then, 
was  a  field  for  literary  talent,  fulfilling 
very  much  the  same  purpose  for  the  Lon- 
don of  that  day  that  newspaper  and  peri- 
odical writing  fulfils  for  the  London  of 
this.  Nor  were  there  wanting  men  to 
occupy  it.  Ever  since  the  disarrangement 
of  ranks  in  English  society  caused  by  the 
Reformation,  a  literary  class  had  been 
forming  itself  under  difficulties  out  of  the 
stray  men  of  education  and  ability  who 
were  then  floated  loose  from  the  older  and 
somewhat  crippled  professions ;  and  this 
class  had  a  natural  tendency  to  centralise  ' 
itself  in  London.  For  a  time  the  press 
had  furnished  the  members  of  the  new 
class  with  a  precarious  means  of  livelihood. 
Translation,  as  Gifford  remarks,  was  oAe 
great  resource ;  and,  trusting  to  the  taste 
tor  reading,  then  beginning  to  be  consider* 
able,  young  men  from  the  colleges,  who 
had  come  to  London  as  adventurers,  set 
themselves,  with  extraordinary  aanduity, 
to  the  translation  of  romances  and  poems 
out  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish.  From 
translation  to  imitation,  or  adaptation, 
was  an  easy  step.  Very  soon  the  press 
began  to  pour  forth  tales  and  poems  fiber- . 
ally  varied  from  the  Italian  and  Spanisk 
originals.  But  the  rise  of  the  stage,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  business  connected 
with  it,  into  a  flourishing  profession, 
opened  up  a  new  prospect  to  these  stmg-  ' 
gling  sons  of  literature.  The  press,  by 
means  of  which  one  could  only  hope  to 
reach  scattered  readers  at  their  own  firor 
sides,  offered  no  such  attractioiks  and  no 
such  emoluments  as  the  theatres,  which 
gathered  all  sorts  of  persons  together,  i 
night  after  night,  and  sdfbmitted  them, 
amid  the  excited  conditions  of  glare,  o^gjit 
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and  scenic  effect,  to  the  direct  influence 
of  the  author's  words  and  fiincies.    Ac- 
cordingly, as  by  a  kind  of  common  im- 
pulse, a  number  of  university  men  threw 
themselves,  about  or  somewhat  before  the 
year  1580,  into  the  service  of  the  stage, 
bent  on  rescuing  it  from  the  coarse  and 
untaught  buffooneries  of  the  hostlers,  tap- 
sters, discharged  servants,  and  others,  who 
had  till  then  had  it  all  to  themselves. 
These  rude  earlier  practitioners  of  the 
drama  were,  at  all  events,  driven  to  the 
lower  places  of  the  dramatic  world ;  while 
the  higher  places,  in  more  immediate  con 
nection  with  the  chief  theatres,  were  occu- 
pied by  such  speculating  managers  and 
men  of  business  as  Henslowe,  and  James 
Burbage,  who  had  gradually  taken  to  this 
mode  of  investing  their  money,  and  by 
such  scholarly  \^Titers  as  Kyd,   Lodge, 
Greene,  Lyly,  Peele,  Nash,  Chettle,  Mun- 
day,  and  Marlowe,  in  association  with  them. 
Tliosc  founders  of  the   regular   English 
drama  were,  almost  without  exception, 
young  men  who  had  had  a  university  educa- 
tion, and  who,  while  writing  for  the  stage, 
continued  to  write  poems  and  other  liter- 
ary pieces  of  a  non-dramatic  character. 
Very  soon,  however,  there  were  others, 
not  exactly  college-bred  men,  but  men 
witli  the  literary  mculty  and  the  spirit  of 
social  adventure   strong  in  them,   who, 
either  led   by  magnetic    attraction,    or 
driven   by  the   force    of   circumstances, 
attached  themselves  to  this  metropolitan 
group  of  authors,  actors,  and  managers. 
Such  a  man  was  Shakspeare,  the  son  of 
the   ex-alderman    of   Stratford-on-Avon, 
who  came  up  to  town  in  1585  or  1586,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  or  thereby,  to  push 
his  fortune.     Such  a  man  also,  a  little  later, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  point  of  time,  was  our 
soldier-bricklayer,  I3en  Jonson,  just  re- 
turned from  Flanders.     Later  or  contem- 
porary adherents  to  the  same  increasing 
cluster — some   from  the   unlearned,   but 
more  from  the  learned  class,  and  some 
also  from  among  those  seniors  of  Shak- 
speare and  Jonson,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
aloof  from  the  stage,  and  been  known  only 
as  general  poets,  writers,  and  translators — 
were  Chapman,  Drayton,  Daniel,  Webster, 
Mi<l(lleton,    Decker,    Wilson,    Marston, 
Hathway,  Tailor,  Toumeur,   and    Hey- 
wood.    NTew  actors,  also,  with  the  Bur- 
bages  and  Kemps  at  their  head,  sprang 
up  to  perform  the  plays  bo  prolihcally 
produced ;  new  theatres  were  Tbuilt ;  the 
Court  made  the  patronage  of  the  stage 


one  of  its  duties,  and  organized  companies 
of  players  under  its  own  inspection ;  and 
thus  was  formed  that  little  busy  world  of 
actors,  dramatic  authors,  theatre  proprie- 
tors, anthor-actors,  and  actor-proprietors, 
which  whirled  in  the  middle  of  London 
society  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  drawing  almost 
all  the  literary  talent,  and  much  of  the 
riot  and  recklessness  of  the  time,  into  its 
vortex. 

The  poor  bricklayer  seems  to  have  hung 
for  some  time  on  the  skirts  of  this  worl^ 
wistfully  looking  into  it,  rather  than  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  of  its  prizes.  The  pru- 
dent Shakspeare,  confining  himself  to  one 
theatre  and  one  company,  was  already  a 
conspicuous  man,  attacked  by  the  envy  of 
some  on  account  of  his  rapid  and  astonish- 
ing success  as  a  plajr-wnter,  but  on  the 
whole  a  favorite  with  his  fellows,  and 
growing  rich  on  his  triple  profits  as  author, 
actor,  and  shareholder.  Even  others  who 
had  nothing  but  their  authorship  to  trust 
to,  and  who,  instead  of  writing  uniformly 
for  one  theatre  as  Shakespeare  did,  wrote 
for  any  theatre  that  would  accept  their 
plavs,  were  in  the  receipt  of  earnings 
which  Jonson  might  envy.  After  1592, 
£5  for  a  play  (equivalent  to  about  £25 
now)  seems  to  have  been  about  the  aver- 
age sum  paid  by  such  managers  as  Hens- 
lowe to  authors  of  good  reputation ;  but 
the  standard  of  price  was  ^adually  rising, 
and  before  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
as  much  as  £10  or  £12  was  given  by 
Henslowe  for  a  single  play.  Small  remu- 
neration as,  even  after  allowing  for  the 
difference  of  value,  this  would  now  bo 
considered,  busy  writers,  otherwise  con- 
nected with  the  theatres,  contrived  to 
make  it  answer.  But  this  was  a  height  of 
fortune  to  which  Jonson  had  to  work  his 
way.  Through  what  obscure  toils  as  a 
hack-author  and  would-be  actor,  connected 
with  some  of  the  minor  London  play- 
houses, or  even  with  strolling  companies, 
he  did  work  his  way  to  it,  must  remain 
matter  for  conjecture.  Our  first  distinct 
recognition  of  his  whereabouts,  after  his 
betaking  himself  to  the  stage,  is  in  1596-8. 
by  whidi  time  he  had  so  far  succeeded  as 
to  be  in  connection  with  Henslowe,  then 
the  potentate  among  theatrical  managers, 
and  the  employer  of  ftdl  one  half  oi  the 
dramatic  authors  of  London.  Henslowe's 
principal  theatre  was  the  Rose  in  Bank- 
side  ;  but  he  may  also  have  had  an  interest 
in  a  small  theatre  called  the  Oartain^ 
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situated  in  Holywell  Lane,  Shoreditch, 
close  to  that  other  and  larger  one  already 
mentioned  as  situated  in  the  same  locality, 
and  which  was  called,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion and  superiority,  "  The  Theatre."  It 
is  as  a  member  of  the  company  perform- 
ing at  the  Curtain,  at  all  events,  that  Jon- 
son  is  first  heard  of.  In  the  interval 
during  which  we  lose  sight  of  him,  he  had 
become  a  married  man  and  a  &ther ;  and 
as  he  seems  from  the  first  to  have  had 
very  little  chance  of  making  any  but  the 
stiffest  figure  as  an  actor,  he  was  now  pro- 
bably domg  his  best  to  shuffle  off  the  actor 
altogether,  and  get  into  such  relations 
with  Henslowo  as  would  enable  him  to 
support  his  femily  by  writing  alone.  The 
folio Nving  entries  in  Henslowe's  Diary  give 
us  some  traces  of  him  at  this  time : — 

^July  28,1597. — ^Lent  unto  Beogemen  Johoson, 
player,  in  redey  mony,  the  some  of  fower  powndes, 
to  be  payd  vt  agayne  when  so  ever  etner  I,  or 
any  for  me,  demana  yt." 

*'  December  3,  1597. — ^Lent  unto  Bengemen 
Johosone,  upon  a  booke  which  he  was  to  write 
for  ua  befor  Grysmas  next  after  the  date  herof, 
which  he  showed  the  plott  unto  the  company  :  I 
save  lente  in  redey  money  onto  hime  the  some  of 
208." 

**  January  5, 1597-8. — ^Lent  Bongemyne  John- 
son, in  redy  mony,  the  some  of  5s.  " 

These  extracts  clearly  show  that, 
whether  acting  at  the  Curtain  or  at  the 
Rose,  Jonson  had,  by  the  year  1597, 
worked  his  way  up  so  hr  as  to  be  one  of 
Henslowe's  writers  for  the  stage,  standing 
to  him  in  the  same  relation  as  Drayton, 
Decker,  Munday,  Marston,  Chettle,  and 
many  more — ^that  is,  receiving  payments 
from  him  for  work  already  done,  or,  more 
frequently,  loans  on  the  faith  of  work  still 
in  progress.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
Malone,  Gifford,  and  others,  tnat  a  piece 
mentioned  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Umers,"  {i.e.,  "  The  Hu- 
mors,") as  having  been  produced  at  the 
Rose  on  the  11th  of  May,  1597,  and  acted 
:i  good  many  times  in  that  and  the  follow- 
ing months,  was  no  other  than  the  original 
draft  by  Jonson  of  his  JEvery  Man  in  his 
Hnmor^  produced  afterwards  by  Shak- 
s])oare's  company  at  the  Globe,  as  a  new 
play.  Tills  IS  possible,  but  it  is  by  no 
moans  likely ;  and  on  the  whole,  in  spite 
f)f  (Vifford,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that 
whatever  Jonson  did  for  the  London  stage 
prior  to  his  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth 
year,  was  not  of  so  much  consequence  as 


to  give  hun  emmence  among  his  oqq. 
temporaries,  or  secure  his  future  fiime. 
Nothing,  at  least,  of  what  he  wrote  fiir 
Ilenslowe,  or  others,  before  this  time,  sor- 
vives  among  his  printed  works. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  too  near  possibility 
that  Jonson's  career  might  be  altogether 
brought  to  a  close  at  this  time,  and  that  in  % 
manner  the  most  disagreeable  in  the  world. 
Never  a  man  of  very  orderly  temper  or 
habits,  he  had  got  into  a  quarrel  with  a 
fellow-player  of  Henslowe's  company, 
named  Gabriel  Spenser ;  and  in  Septem?- 
ber,  1598,  he  and  Spenser  fought  a  duel 
with  swords  in  Iloxton  Fields.  Spenser, 
who  was  the  challenger,  was  killed  on  the 
spot.  Jonson  received  a  wound  in  the  arm, 
and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  a  chai^ 
of  murder.  The  case  excited  no  little  inter- 
est in  the  playing  world ;  not  a  few  seem 
to  have  taken  the  part  of  the  slain  man ; 
and,  as  Jonson  afterwards  told  Drum- 
mond,  he  was  ^'  almost  at  the  gallowB"  for 
his  exploit.  It  is  not  every  man  of  letters 
that  has  his  career  marked  by  so  close  an 
approach  to  the  very  utmost  &te  that  the 
world  can  award  to  one  of  its  members; 
and  Jonson  seems  fully  to  have  appre- 
ciated the  distinction  which  the  incident 
conferred  on  him.  Even  now  it  may  help 
us  to  a  more  correct  estimate  of  Ben's 
nature,  if  we  generalize  the  incident,  and 
remember  him  as  a  man  who,  while  he 
had  that  in  him  on  the  one  hand  which 
could  bring  him  into  fellowship  with  the 
greatest  and  strongest  minds  Known  in 
England,  and  could  even  make  him*  % 
magnate  among  them,  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  those  other  qualitiea  in 
him  which,  in  a  society  constructed  accord- 
ing to  law  and  precedent,  are  apt,  if  at  aU 
in  excess,  to  bring  their  possessor  into 
acquaintance  with  the  hangman.  Nay, 
probably  we  are  wrong  in  saying  "  other 
qualities ;"  for  who  can  tell  what  potency 
tnose  very  qualities  which  might  nang  % 
man,  may,  if  baulked  of  that  issue  in  the 
case  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  driven  in 
upon  his  general  activity,  impart  to  his 
genius  ?  An  ^'  almost  hanged  man  of  jge^ 
nius,"  whether  we  regard  the  oonstitii- 
tional  unruliness  which  brought  him  into 
that  predicament,  or  the  prooable  effeots 
of  the  predicament  itself^  most  needs  be 
a  formidable  person  in  a  community.  One 
effect  of  the  predicament  itself  m  Ben 
Jonson's  case  was  to  make  him  turn 
Catholic.  Very  loose  in  matters  of  reB*  i* 
gious  faith  when  he  went  into  prison^  liH    \ 
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was  visited  there  by  a  Cathdic  priest, 
from  whom,  as  he  told  Dmmmona,  "he 
took  his  religion  on  trust.'*  He  kept  to 
it  twelve  years,  and  then  publicly  and 
emphatically  renounced  it,  and  reentered 
the  Church  of  England.  Such  alterna- 
tions, it  is  to  be  remarked,  were  not  then 
unusual  with  Englishmen  of  more  grave 
and  serene  natures  that  Jonson. 

It  is  from  the  period  of  Jonson's  re- 
lease from  prison  that  his  acknowledged 
literary  reputation  begins.  Very  probar 
bly  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of 
interest — ^kindly  on  the  part  of  some,  and 
bitterly  hostile  on  the  part  of  others — in 
the  fortunes  of  the  rough  ez-brickli^er 
who  had  killed  Gabriel  Spenser,  and  so 
narrowly  escaped  the  oonsequenoes.  To 
avail  himself  of  this  interest,  such  as  it 
was,  he  had  a  play  ready  in  which  he  re- 
ally showed  what  powers  lay  under  his 
roughness.  Whether  by  Shakspeare'B 
interest  or  not.  Every  Man  in  his  Su- 
nior  was  produced,  in  the  shape  in  which 
we  now  have  it,  in  the  year  1698,  at  the 
Globe  theatre  in  Bankside,  with  all  the 
strength  of  the  company,  Shakspeare 
himself  included,  to  give  it  success.  Prom 
that  time  Ben  took  his  place  among  the 
dramatists.  There  was  oertainly  enough 
in  the  play  both  to  excite  admiration  and 
to  give  offence.  No  one  could  deny  that 
there  was  stuff  in  the  author  of  such  a 
piece,  that  there  was  genuine  humor  and 
dramatic  talent  in  him,  and  that,  after  all, 
call  him  bricklayer  as  people  pleased,  there 
was  enough  of  learning  Jn  fcm  to  reoaU 
the  &ct  that  he  had  been  C^unden's 
scholar,  and  fiu*  more  than  many  could 

gretend  to  who  had  never  carried  the 
od.  Shakspeare,  for  example,  must 
have  recognized  the  sturdy  young  feUow 
of  twenty-five  who  had  written  such  a 
piece  as  worthy  of  the  graep  of  com- 
panionship. On  the  other  hand,  however, 
there  was  a  certain  arrogance  of  tone  and 
manner  about  the  play,  a  certain  air  of 
self-assertion  and  dogmatism  which,  if  it 
only  interested  and  amused  Shakspeare, 
could  not  but  rouse  the  Deckers,  and 
Marstons,  and  Chettles,  and  set  them 
against  the  author.  The  author  as  good 
as  announced  himself  as  the  only  man 
who  had  a  genuine  notion  of  true  com- 
edy— the  comedy  of  actual  life,  after  the 
manner  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  instead 
of  the  comedy  of  romance  and  phantasy 
practised  by  Shakspeare  and  others. 
And,  if  the  impression  ti^ua  produced  was 


not  likely  to  be  diminished  by  Ben's  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  his  brother  dra- 
matists, it  was  certainly  not  likely  to  be 
eflkced  by  his  two  next  plays — JEheiy 
Man  otU  qf  his  Jlumarj  a(%ed  at  tlie 
Globe  in  1599 ;  and  Cynthia'*s  JReeOB^ 
acted  before  the  Court  by  tiie  children  of 
the  Royal  Chapel  in  1600.  In  both. of 
these  ^^  Comical  Satires,^  as  they  were 
called,  not  only  was  uie  new  style  of 
comedy  continued,  but  the  author's  ideas 
of  poetry  and  the  drama  were  asserted, 
and,  as  it  were,  paraded  in  a  way  to  pro* 
voke  criticism  and  controversy  on  the 
part  of  his  contemporaries.  Thus,  in 
jEhery  Man  out  of  his  Sumcr^  the  plan 
is  adopted  of  introducing  a  play  withm  a 
play,  as  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
'^  Rehearsal"  and  Sheridan's  ^^  Critic,"  in 
after  times.  Three  characters,  called  re- 
spectively AspeTj  or  "  the  Rough ;"  Oor- 
aatusj  or  ^^  the  weU-affected ;"  and  MUU^ 
or  ^'the  Complaisant,"  are  first  intro- 
duced— ^Asper,  as  the  author  of  the  play, 
and  Cordatus  and  Mitis  as  fiiends  of  his; 
and  these  three  personages  are  made  first 
to  discuss  the  intention  of  the  real  or  in- 
ner play  at  some  length,  and  then  to  sit 
as  spectators  of  it  wmle  it  is  being  aote^ 
and  to  interpret  it  scene  by  scene,  and 
pass  running  comments  upon  it.  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  in  Asper  the  poet  meant 
to  typify  himself;  and  the  following  pas- 
sage, in  which  he  and  his  firiends  Cordatus 
and  Mitis  exohange  their  ideas  as  to  the 
nature  of  imp  dramatic  writing,  before 
tibe  acting  of  the  play  be^ns,  may,  there- 
fore, be  quoted,  as  indicating  the  spirit  in 
which  Ben  Jonson  at  this  time  came  be- 
fore the  critics  and  the  public.  Asper,  it 
may  be  premised,  is  thus  described  m  the 
preliminary  account  of  the  DraimaHs 
Personoe:  ^^He  is  of  an  ingenious  and 
free  spirit,  eager  and  constant  in  reproof^ 
without  fear  controlling  the  worid's 
abuses— one  whom  no  servile  hope  of 
gain,  or  frosty  apprehension  of  danjger, 
can  make  to  be  a  parasite,  dther  to  time, 
place,  or  opinion."  This  nonpareil  of  a 
dramatist,  and  his  two  remonstratlDg 
friends,  rush  on  the  sti^  togetjier  as  the 
horn  blows  for  the  performance  to  begin^ 
and  the  following  dialogue  ensues : 

**  Cordatw. — ^Nay,  my  dear  ABpm. 

"  Mitis. — Stay  your  mind. 

**  Asper  ^ — Awayt 
Who  iB  so  patient  of  this  imploiis  world, 
That  he  cao  check  his  spirit,  or  rein  bis  toogofi 
Or  who  hath  such  a  dMd,  unfeeliqg  sense 
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That  heaven's  horrid  thunders  cannot  wake  ?^ 
To  see  the  earth  crack'dwith  the  weight  of  sin, 
Hell  gaping  under  us,  and  o'er  our  heads 
Black,  ravenous   ruin,  with  her   sail-strecht 

wings, 
Ready  to  sink  us  down,  and  cover  us — 
Who  can  behold  such  prodigies  as  these 
And  have  his  lips  se^ed  up  ?    Not  I :  my  soul 
Was  never  ^ound  unto  such  oily  colors, 
To  flatter  vice,  and  daub  iniquity  : 
But  with  an  armed  and  resolved  hand 
I'll  strip  the  ragged  follies  of  the  time 
Naked  as  at  their  birtL 

"  Cordatus. — Be  not  too  bold. 

"Asper. — You  trouble  me— and  with  a  whip 
of  steel, 
Print  wounding  lashes  in  their  iron  ribs. 
I  fear  no  mood  stamped  in  a  private  brow. 
When  I  am  pleased  to  unmask  a  public  vice. 
I  fea«  DO  strumpet's  drugs  nor  ruffian's  stab, 
Should  I  detect  their  hateful  luxuries : 
Nor  broker's,  usurer's,  or  lawyer's  gripe. 
Were  I  disposed  to  say  they  are  all  corrupt. 
I  fear  no  courtier's  frown,  should  I  applaud 
The  easy  flexure  of  his  supple  hams. 
Tat  I  these  are  so  innate  and  popular. 
That  drunken  custom  would  not  sname  to  laugh 
In  scorn  at  him  that  should  but  dare  to  tax  'em ; 
And  yet,  not  one  of  these  but  knows  his  works. 
Knows  what  damnation  is,  the  devil,  and  hell ; 
Yet  hourly  they  persist,  ^ow  rank  in  sin. 
Puffing  their  souu  awa^  m  perjurous  air, 
To  cherish  their  extortion,  pride,  or  lusts. 

**  Mitis, — Forbear,  good  Asper  ;  be  not  like 
your  name. 

'<  Asper. — Oh  I  but  to  such  whose  faces  are  all 
zeal,  , 

And,  with  the  words  of  Hercules,  invade 
Such  crimes  as  these  1  that  will  not  smell  of  sin, 
But  seem  as  they  were  made  of  sanctity, 
Keligion  in  their  garments,  and  their  hair 
Cut  shorter  than  their  eye-brows  I  when  the 

conscience 
Is  vaster  than  the  ocean,  and  devours 
More  wretches  than  the  counters. 

**  Mitis. — Gentle  Asper  I 
Contain  your  spirit  in  more  stricter  bounds. 
And  be  not  thus  transported  with  the  violence 
Of  your  strong  thoughts. 

"  Cordatus, — Unless  your  breath  had  power 
To  melt  the  world,  and  mould  it  new  again. 
It  is  in  vain  to  spend  it  in  these  moods. 

"  Asper,  (turnine  to  the  audience.) — I  not 
observed  this  thronged  round  till  now ! 
Gracious  and  kind  spectators,  you  are  welcome ; 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  feast  your  eyes 
.With  grateful  objects,  and  may  our  Minerva 
Answer  your  hopes  unto  the  largest  strain  I 
Yet  here  mistake  me  not,  judicious  friends  : 
I  do  not  this  to  beg  your  patience. 
Or  servilely  to  fawn  on  your  applause. 
Like  some  dry  brain,  despairing  on  his  merit 
\a'X  me  be  censured  by  the  austerest  brow ; 
Where  I  want  art  or  judgment,  tax  me  freely ; 
T^a  envious  censors,  with  their  broadest  eyes. 
Look  through  and  through  me.    I  pursue  no 
favor; 


Only  vouchsafe  me  your  attentions, 
And  I  will  give  you  music  worth  your  ears. 
Oh !  how  I  hate  the  monstrousness  of  time, 
Where  every  servile,  imitating  spirit, 
Plagued  with  an  itching  leprosy  of  wit, 
In  a  mere  halting  fury,  strives  to  fling 
His  ulcerous  body  in  the  Thespian  sprine, 
And  straight  leaps  forth  a  poet — but  as  lune 
As  Yulcan,  or  the  founder  of  Cripplcgate  1 
'^  MUU, — In  faith,  this  humor  wiJi  come  fll 
to  some — 
You  will  be  thought  to  be  too  peremptory." 

Mitis  was  right.  This  hnmor  came  ill 
both  to  audiences  and  critics,  and  Jonson 
was  thought — and  more  especially  by 
those  who  came  in  personal  contact  witja 
him,  and  could  contrast  these  aspirations 
of  his  after  the  ofl&ce  of  a  social  reformer 
with  his  qualifications  for  the  oflSce  as 
shown  in  ms  own  walk  and  conversation 
— ^to  be  a  thousand  degr^s  too  peremp- 
tory. "  Whom  have  we  got  here  /"  asked 
the  established  dramatists  of  the  day. 
"A  true  Aspery  or  rough  diamond,'*  an- 
swered Shakspcarc,  and  others  of  his 
stamp.  "  An  arrogant,  bragging  fellow 
of  a  bricklayer,"  said  others,  "  who  pro- 
tends to  set  us  all  to  rights,  and  because 
he  has  been  near  the  gauows  himself^  and 
has  served  in  the  camp  in  Flanders,  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  lash  all  other  men  for 
their  vices."  Such  was  Jonson's  recep- 
tion by  his  literary  contemporaries,  on  his 
first  appearance  as  a  dramatist.  How,  by 
the  continued  exercise  of  his  powerSi 
both  sociaUy  and  as  a  dramatist,  tie  con- 
firmed the  favorable  opinion  of  those  who 
perceived  his  worth  under  his  harsh  ex- 
terior, and  how,  by  his  merciless  punish- 
ment of  his  enemies  in  his  fourth  play, 
The  Poetaster^  and,  in  other  ways,  he 
terrified  t/iem  into  submission,  arc  matters 
familiarly  known  to  all  readers  of  literaiT 
history.  In  short,  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  accession  of  James 
I.,  (1603,)  Ben  Jonson,  the  author  of  four 
comedies,  and  then  only  thirty  years  of 
ago,  was,  if  not  one  of  the  most  popular 
authors  transmitted  to  the  new  reign  from 
the  one  just  ended,  at  least  one  of  the 
most  massive,  powerful,  and  promising. 

The  promise  was  fulfilled.  With  the 
reign  of  James,  indeed,  a  new  generation 
had  commenced,  and  new  poets  and  dra- 
matists came  on  the  stage  to  continue  the 
splendid  era  of  English  literature,  which 
had  been  begun  by  their  seniors  under 
Elizabeth,  and  to  tax  their  younger  pown 
ers  in  cooperating  with  those  survivinff 
seniors,  so  as  to  nmke  t^e  continuation^ 
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the  era  more  splendid,  if  possible,  than  I 
the  beginning.  Yet  among  all  these, 
partly  in  virtue  of  his  living  so  long  in  , 
the  midst  of  them  after  most  of  the  other 
Elizabethans  had  died  off,  but  in  the  main 
in  virtue  of  the  continued  exercise  of  hie 
literary  industry  in  competition  with  them,  I 
Ben  contrived  to  retain  his  rank  as  a  chief 
and  potentate.  Were  we  writing  a  de-  I 
tailed  biography  of  Ben,  with  a  view  to  | 
exhibit  the  precise  relations  in  wliich  he  . 
stood  to  English  literature  and  English  I 
literary  men,  we  should  probably  divide 
the  concluding  thirty-four  years  of  his  , 
life  (1603-1837)  into  three  periods — the 
first,  extending  from  IBOa  to  1610,  during 
which  Shakspeare  was  still  alive  to  be 
compared  with  him,  and,  along  with 
othcra,  to  exclude  him  from  the  eove- 
reigiityofthe  drama;  the  second,  extend- 1 
ing  flora  1C16  to  the  close  of  James's 
reign  in  1025 ;  and  the  third,  extending 
from  1625  to  1S37,  and  corresponding , 
with  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  reign 
of  Charles.  Wo  can  but  glance  at  these 
three  periods  snccessivoly. 

1.  M-om  1603  to  1613,  or  from  Ben's 
thirty-first  to  Ms  forty-fourth  year.    The 

feculiarity  of  this  period,  as  a  part  of 
ten's  career,  is  that  Shakspearc,  as 
well  as  such  others  of  the  senior  Eliza- 
bethans as  Chapman,  Daniel,  Drayton, 
Decker,  Marston,  and  Middleton,  still  re- 
mained in  the  field  to  divide  public  at- 
tention with  him,  anil  that  new  dramatic 
rivab  had  also  apjieared  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and,  one  may  also  add,  in  Mas- 
singer,  In  the  midst  of  these,  and  hold- 
ing very  much  the  same  relations  to  most 
of  them  as  he  had  acquired  before  Eliza- 
beth's death — that  is,  acknowledged  bv 
them  all  to  be  a  man  of  weighty  metal, 
thougli  somewhat  of  a  blusterer — Bon 
went  on  writing  his  laborious  dramas  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  a  year,  and  getting  them 
acted  with  various  success.  Among  his 
published  writings  there  belongs  to  this  pe- 
riod his  two  tragedies  of  Sejantis  and 
Catiline,  and  the  comedies  of  Volpone, 
Epicoene,  The  Alchemist,  JBartholemew 
Ihir,  and  T/ie  Deoil  is  an  Ass.  These, 
however,  were  by  no  means  his  sole  pro- 
ductions during  the  thirteen  years  in 
question.  Pieces  of  less  importance,  and 
not  now  preserved,  were  written  by  him 
during  this  timo  for  Henslowe  and  others ; 
and  "  Bengeray  Jonson "  still  figures 
occasionally  as  a  borrower  of  small  sums 
in  Hcnslowo's  Diary.    One  piece,  called 


Mutward  Soe,  written  by  him  in  1605,  in 
conjunction  with  Chapman  and  Marstpn, 
{the  latter  of  whom,  though  formerly  a 
bitter  enemy,  had  now  become  rcconcUed 
to  him,)  was  near  bringing  all  the  three 
authors  into  a  serious  scrape.  Here  is 
Jonson'B  own  account  of  the  affair,  as  re- 
ported by  Dmmmond. 

"  He  was  dilated  by  Sir  James  Hurray  to  the 
Kiog,  for  writing  aomethiDK  against  the  Scots  in 
a  pky  EastwirdHoe,  and  volantartly  impriBSOODed 
himself  mth  Chapman  and  Harston,  who  liad 
written  it  ajnongst  them.  The  report  was  that 
they  should  then  have  hod  their  ears  cat  sod 
noses.  After  their  delivery,  he  banqneted  all 
bis  friends ;  there  was  Camden,  Selden,  uid 
others ;  at  the  midst  of  the  feast  his  old  mother 
dranlic  to  him,  and  shew  him  a  paper  which  she 
bad  (if  the  sentence  had  taken  execution)  to  have 
mixed  in  the  pri.'fion  among  his  drinke,  wbidi 
was  full  or  lustie  strong  poison ;  and,  that  she 
was  no  cimrle,  she  tola  she  minded  first  to  have 
dniok  of  it  herself." 

A  perilous  old  woman  certainly,  and 
Ben's  mother  to  the  lifel  We  wonder 
how  the  venerable  Camden,  the  gentle- 
manly young  Selden,  and  the  other 
guests,  looked  when  the  old  lady,  with 
the  glass  in  one  hand,  and  the  paper  of 
poison  in  the  other,  made  the  speech  to 
her  son,  and  informed  him  of  ner  kind 
intentions  with  respect  to  him,  in  case  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  lose  his  ears  and 
have  his  nose  slit.  It  now  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Ben  in  the  same  year  under- 
went a  second  imprisonment,  with  Chap- 
man, on  aceonnt  of  another  play.  What 
made  his  release  in  both  cases  easier  was 
probably  the  fact,  that  by  this  time  he 
was  beginning  to  be  personally  known  at 
Court,  as  a  writer  of  masques  and  enter* 
foments  intended  for  the  amusement  of 
the  king  and  queen  and  the  courtiers.  In 
1603,  on  the  occasion  of  James's  corona- 
tion, Jonson  had  been  employed  by  the 
city  authorities  to  assist  in  giving  a  kind 
of  poetical  organization  to  the  ceremony, 
by  arranging  the  pageantry  of  the  pro- 
cession, writing  poetical  speeches,  ete. 
The  result  was  the  Part  of  the  Kin^g 
Entertainment,  now  printed  among  nis 
works.  He  doubtless  found  this  a  pro»- 
perona  opening  of  a  new  vein  of  author- 
ship, for  several  other  such  entertain- 
ments, now  also  printed  among  his  works, 
were  produced  by  bim  to  the  order  of 
various  persons  and  corporations  between 
1603  and  1606.  The  taste  for  these  ele- 
.  gant  extravagances,  as  aids  to  festivity. 
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was  then  at  its  height ;  and  no  one  seems 
to  have  been  fonder  of  them  than  the 

Sueen.  In  the  year  1605,  her  Majesty 
egan  herself  to  get  up  such  things,  very 
much  as  noble  rajnilies  now  get  up  cha- 
rades and  private  theatricals,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  herself  and  her  ladies  at 
Christmas,  Twelfth  Night,  and  other  like 
times.  Whitehall  was  the  usual  place 
where  the  performances  took  place ;  the 
queen,  her  ladies,  and  the  gravest  cour- 
tiers joined  in  them  as  actors  of  mytholo- 
^cal  parts ;  no  expense  was  spared  in  the 
dresses,  the  requisite  scenery  for  land, 
water,  and  forest,  or  the  machinery  for 
douds,  thunder,  and  moonshine ;  corantos, 
and  other  court  measures,  were  danced 
by  satyrs,  muses,  negroes,  and  nymphs ; 
and  Solomon-James  himself  would  sham- 
ble in  to  see.  For  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  arrangements  a  most  suitable  per- 
son was  found  in  young  Inigo  Jones,  then 
just  returned  from  his  travels,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  and 
he  became  in  consequence  court  architect. 
It  was  Ben  Jonson's  good  fortune  to  be 
chosen  for  the  poetical  part  of  the  work ; 
and  hence  that  long  series  of  masques, 
anti-masques,  and  the  like,  to  the  number 
of  some  thirty  in  all,  which  forms  so  lar^e 
a  portion  of  the  entire  bulk  of  his  writ- 
ings. Full  two  thirds  of  these  sometimes 
fraceftil,  but  on  the  whole  (to  us  who 
ave  not  Inigo  Jones's  scenery  and 
the  living  performers  before  us)  very 
leathery  performances  were  written 
proir  to  1616;  and  the  receipts  from 
them  probably  formed  a  larger  account 
in  Ben's  exchequer,  than  the  receipts 
from  his  regular  dramas.  Ben  was  de- 
cidedly vain  of  his  powers  as  a  writer  of 
court  masques,  and  he  told  Drummond 
that  after  himself  only  Chapman  and 
Fletcher  could  do  any  thing  good  in  that 
line. 

If  we  inquire  into  Ben's  social  habits  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  where  shall  we  find 
him  ?  lie  lived  as  many  actors  and  dra- 
matists besides  did,  in  the  Blackfriars, 
near  the  great  theatres;  from  which 
quarter  he  dates  the  dedication  of  Vol- 
pone,  and  where  also  he  lays  the  scene  of 
the  Akhemist,  Here,  we  are  to  suppose, 
lived  his  wife,  of  whom  all  that  we  know 
is  what  he  told  Drummond  himself— 
namely,  that  she  "  was  a  shrew,  yet  hon- 
est"— and  also  his  children,  few  of  whom, 
however,  appear  to  have  attained  to  ripe 
years,  and  none  of  whom  survived  him. 


His  old  mother  may  also  have  lived  here. 
Seldom,  however,  except  when  at  home 
on  a  fit  of  work,  would  Ben  be  found  in 
his  house  in  Blackfriars;  but  generallT 
away  on  the  ramble  through  London  and 
its  suburbs,  as  &.r  as  Hampstead  and 
Kentish  town  in  one  direction,  and  as  &r 
as  Dulwich  or  Greenwich  in  another,  em- 
ployed in  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his 
professional  duty  of  "  gathering  humors.** 
Shakspcare  and  Ben  Jonson,  according 
to  Old  Aubrey,  "  did  gather  humors  of 
men  wherever  they  went ;"  and  it  hardly 
required  Old  Aubrey  to  tell  us  that. 
Their  researches  were  not  confined  to 
London  or  its  vicinity.  Shakspeare,  at 
we  know,  had  pretty  thorourfily  explored 
the  line  of  road  between  London  and 
Stratford-on-Avon,  besides  knowing  some* 
thing  of  the  Midland  and  Western  coun- 
ties m  general ;  and  Jonson  also  had  his 
vacation  tours,  during  which  he  quartered 
himself  on  some  of  his  aristocratic  frien^a 
Now  that  he  was  so  closely  connected 
with  the  Court,  his  friends  of  tnis  class,  and 
indeed  among  all  the  notable  men  of  the 
day,  whether  in  Church  or  State,  were 
naturally  growing  more  numerous.  Camr 
den  ana  Selden,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  among  his  friends  from  the  first; 
so  probably  had  Raleigh,  in  virtue  of  his 
relations  to  literature ;  and  to  these  were 
now  added  such  persons  of  eminent  sta- 
tion as  Bacon,  Coke,  Egerton,  Lord 
Salisbury,  Lord  Aubigny,  the  munificent 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  whole  fiunilj 
of  the  Sidneys.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
as  he  told  Drummond,  was  in  the  habit 
of  sending  him,  every  New-Year's  day, 
a  present  of  £20  to  buy  books.  As  Boi 
was  a  frequent  guest  of  these  and  other 
persons  of  rank  at  their  houses  in  town, 
so  also,  in  his  vacations,  he  visited  them 
at  their  country  seats,  and  often  for  some 
weeks  together.  He  was  no  stranger,  we 
believe,  at  Windsor  itself  whore  masqaes 
were  occasionally  performed.  At  aU 
events,  he  was  on  terms  of  fianiliarity 
with  the  king  and  other  members  of  thie 
royal  fisimily;  and  in  his  conversations 
with  them,  he  seems  to  have  treated 
them  to  tolerably  free  expressions  of  hk 
opinions  both  of  men  and  things.  It  was 
one  of  his  wishes,  he  told  Drumm<md,  to 
be  a  churchman,  if  onlv  that  he  might 
have  the  satisfaction  of  preaching  one 
sermon  before  the  king,  in  which  case  he 
said  he  would  speak  out,  and  ^^  care  not 
what  should  thereafter  befidl  him,  for  he 
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would  not  flatter  though  he  saw  death.** 
In  short,  Jonson's  acqnaintanoe  with  con- 
temporary English  society,  of  all  ranks 
and  classes,  was  sufficiently  large  to  sup- 
ly  him  with  all  the  "  humors"  he  required 
or  his  plays.  Nor 'was  a  touch  of  for- 
eign travel  wanting,  to  add  fresh  Conti- 
nental recollections  and  experiences  to 
those  ho  had  brought  with  hmi  from  the 
Low  Countries.  In  1618,  he  went  to 
France  in  the  capacity  of  governor  or 
travelling  tutor  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
son — a  somewhat  bad  choice,  one  would 
thin^k,  for  so  shrewd  a  man  as  Raleigh  to 
make.  The  youth,  at  any  rate,  soon  &und 
out  his  tutor's  blind  side.  "Being  knav- 
ishly  inclined,"  as  Ben  himself  told  Drum^ 
mond,  "the  youth. among  other nastimes, 
caused  him  (Ben)  to  be  drunken  and 
dead  drunk,  so  that  he  knew  not  where 
he  was,  and  thereafter  laid  him  on  a  carr, 
which  he  made  to  be  drawen  by  pioners 
through  the  streets,  at  every  comer  show- 
ing his  governor  stretched  out ;  at  which 
sport  young  Raughlie's  mother  delighted 
much,  (saymg  his  fiither  when  young  was 
so  inclined,)  though  the  &ther  abhorred 
it."  The  scene  of  this  folly  was  probably 
Paris.  In  that  city,  at  all  events,  Jonson 
met  the  Cardinal  du  Perron  during  this 
same  visit,  and  told  him  to  his  fiice,  ac- 
cording to  his  report  to  Drumond,  that 
his  translations  from  Virril  were  good  for 
nothing.  Ben  had,  by  this  time,  ceased 
to  be  a  Catholic. 

Among  the  London  haunts  of  Ben,  dur- 
ing the  theatrical  season,  when  he  and 
his  brother  dramatists  were  all  in  town, 
there  is  one  which  is  entitled  to  preemi- 
nent mention.  Tliis  was  the  Mermaid 
Tavern  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  &- 
mous  in  our  literary  history  as  the  habit- 
ual resort  (for  then,  more,  even,  than  now, 
people  residing  in  London  dined  and 
supped  in  taverns)  not  only  of  Ben,  but 
of  Shakspeare,  Donne,  Beaumont,  Fletch- 
er, Chapman,  and  the  other  literary  cele- 
brities of  those  days,  and  the  scene  of  so 
many  of  those  merry-meetings  and  wit- 
combats  with  which  these  gods,  while  as 
yet  they  were  human  enough,  used  to 
regale  their  leisure.  Who  does  not  know 
Beaumont's  lines  on  this  paragon  of 
taverns? 

....    '^  What  thiiu;8  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid !  he«rd  words  that  have 

been 
So  nimble  and  so  fbll  of  sahtle  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  tb^  osme 


Had  meant  to  pot  bis  whole  wtt  in  a  jest, 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  r^ 

Of  his  doll  life;  then  when  there  hath  best 

thrown 
Wit  able  OKnigh  to  justify  the  town 
For  three  days  past — wit  that  might 

lantbe 
For  the  whole  city  to  talk  fooUshly 
Till  that  were  cancelled ;  and,  when  that 


gone, 
We  left  an  air  bdiind  us,  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
Bight  witty,  though  but  downright  fools." 

Raleigh,  it  is  said,  had  founded  a  kind  of 
regular  club  at  the  Mermaid  before  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  perhapa 
the  most  brilliant  days  of  the  Club  were 
during  the  latter  years  of  that  reign  and 
the  first  of  James's,  while  Sha^peara 
was  still  in  town  to  make  one  of  the  con^ 
pany.  But  even  after  Shakspeare  had 
retired  on  his  fortime  to  Stratford-<w* 
Avon,  the  meetings  were  kept  up  with 
spirit  by  'Ben  and  the  rest  of  the  frater- 
mty.  Nor,  when  Shakspeare  came  up  to 
town,  as  he  did  at  various  times  oft 
business,  would  he  fidl  to  show  his  fiice  im 
the  well-known  place  of  tryst.  AnytimiS^ 
in  &ct,  between  1603  and  1616,  we  are  aft 
liberty  to  &ncy  those  meetings  in  the  Meik 
maid,  at  which,  over  a  board  covered 
with  cups  of  Canary,  and  in  a  room  wefl 
filled  surely  with  tobacco-smoke,  (for  had 
not  Raleigh  founded  the  Club,  and  was 
not  the  weed  already  sold  in  seven  thoi»- 
sand  shops  in  London  ?)  the  seated  gods^ 
with  Ben  among  them,  exchanged  their 
bolts  and  flashes.  Ah  I  what  eveninfls 
were  these;  and  how  Ben  and  Shal^ 
speare  betongued  each  otiier,  while  tlMi 
others  listened  and  wondered ;  and  how*) 
when  the  compwy  dispersed,  the  sleepin 
street  heard  their  departing  footsteps  ml 
voices,  and  the  stars  shone  down  on  tho 
old  roofi  I 

2.  Ihmi  1616  to  1625,  or  fnmi  Bfsifm 
forty-fourth  to  his  ffty^hirdyear, — Shak- 
speare was  dead.  JBen  himseb^  if  thf 
well-known  tradition  is  to  be  believed^ 
had  been  in  part  the  innooent  oaose  of  Ui 
death ;  the  iever  of  which  he  died  haviw 
been  contracted,  according  to  that  tradE 
tion,  in  consequence  of  too  firee  hospitaH* 
ties  exercised  in  honor  of  Ben  and 
Drayton  during  a  visit  wUch  they  paid 
him  at  his  house  in  Stratford,  x  ounff 
Beaumont  was  also  dead,  and  Uie  firuitM 
partnership  between  him  and  Fletcher 
was  at  length  dissevered.  Chanmai^ 
Drayton,  Websteri  Murston,  Middl0to% 
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Fletcher  without  Beaumont,  Maadnger, 
and  some  others,  among  whom  we  majr 
now  name  Ford,  were  the  powers  in  pos^ 
session  of  the  stage.  Against  these,  or 
against  most  of  them,  Jonson  had  already 
measured  himself;  and  now  that  some  of 
the  greatest  stars  of  the  first  cluster  were 
gone,  and  that  he  had  in  the  mean  while 
matured  his  own  art  by  practice,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  his  dramatic 
activity  would  be  more  constant  than 
ever. 

Such,  however,  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  "  For  the  long  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  death  of  Shakspeare,"  says 
Gilford,  emphatically,  "Jonson  did  not 
write  one  line  for  the  stage."  The  state- 
ment is  all  but  literally  correct.  The  only 
regular  play  produced  by  Jonson  during 
the  period  of  nuie  years  now  under  no- 
tice, was  the  comedy  called  The  Staple  of 
News^  brought  on  the  stage  in  1625,  the 
very  last  year  of  the  nine ;  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  James  was  not  dead  and 
Charles  on  the  throne  before  this  play 
saw  the  light.  In  the  article  of  masques, 
however,  Ben  was  not  so  barren.  Ten  of 
these  short  performances,  now  printed 
among  his  works,  were  written  durmg  the 
period  in  question.  Doubtless,  also,  many 
oi\  those  minor  miscellaneous  poems  and 
scraps  of  critical  and  sententious  prose, 
now  appended  to  his  longer  and  more 
elaborate  compositions  under  the  various 
names  of  Epigrains^  Observation^^  Forest^ 
UnderwooiU^  and  the  like,  were  penned 
during  those  years.  The  probabilitjr, 
indeed,  is,  that  during  the  nine  years  m 
question,  Jonson  was  voluntarily  keeping 
aloof  from  the  drama,  and  exercising  his 
genius  in  other  directions,  with  a  view  to 
become  independent  of  the  stage  alto- 
gether. As  if  to  give  a  public  advertise- 
ment to  this  effect,  he  had  brought  out  in 
1016,  in  folio,  a  collected  edition  of  all  his 
works,  so  far  as  he  cared  to  have  them 
preserved,  written  up  to  that  date.  By  so 
doing,  he  seemed  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
drama  and  to  all  connected  with  it.  But 
why  did  he  do  so,  and  that  at  the  very 
tune  when  his  mastery  of  the  stage  might 
seem  to  have  been  more  secure  than  ever? 
The  reason,  we  believe,  will  appear  partly 
in  a  retrospect  of  Ben's  actual  relations 
to  the  stage,  as  determined  by  what  he 
had  already  produced  for  it,  partly  in  an 
account  of  the  external  circumstances  of 
his  life  during  the  period  at  present  under 
notice. 


The  Poetaster^  produced  in  1601,  is  the 
last  play  of  Ben's  to  the  character  of 
which  we  have  made  anv  distinct  allusioii* 
It  was  a  merciless  satire,  in  which,  bjr 
making  the  poets  of  the  day  in  genera^ 
and  Decker  and  Marston  in  particular, 
feel  how  dangerous  he  could  be,  if  pro- 
voked, he  sought  to  establish  his  literarj 
reputation  against  the  opposition  whioa 
had  attended  his  former  appearances.  In 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  sacceeded« 
Marston  and  he  had  become  very  good 
friends,  after  all;  and  Chapman  and 
others  wrote  laudatory  verses  for  his 
plays,  and  received  similar  complimenta 
m  return.  In  short,  Ben's  gemus  bad 
secured  him  his  rights,  and  placed  him, 
in  the  opinion  of  all,  in  the  very  high- 
est place  after  that  occupied  by  Shak- 
speare. 

But  the  spirit  of  opposition,  if  outward- 
ly overcome,  still  rankled  within.  A  very 
large  ingredient   of  it,    doubtless,    was 
envy ;  but  envy  was  not  the  sole  ingredi- 
ent.   An  innovator  from  the  first,  Ben 
necessarily  experienced  the  usual  &te  of 
innovators.    Even  the  unlettered  public 
had  an   instinct    that    Master    Jonson'8 
plays,  though  mighty  learned,  and  soHd 
and  good,  were  not  altogether  of  llie 
right  sort.    What  they  liked  best  in  them 
they  could  not  thoroughly  relish.    Shak- 
speare was  their  standard  of  coniparison  ; 
and  seizing  on  the  prominent  ract  that 
Jonson  made  a  show  of  learning  in  hia 
plays,  while  Shakspeare  made  utile  or 
none,  they  laid  all  tne  difference  to  that. 
"Few  of  the  University  pen  plays  weU,** 
says  a  speaker  in  a  dramatic  burlesque  of 
the  time ;  "  they  smell  too  much  of  that 
writer  Ovid  and  that  writer  *  Metamoiv 
phosis,'  and  talk  too  much  of  Proserpine 
and    Jupiter.    Why,  here's    our    feUow 
Shakspeare  puts  them  all  down ;  ay,  and 
Ben  «lonson  too."    The  feeling  thus  ex- 
isting in  the  public  mind  was  kept  alive 
by  the  more  definite  criticism  of  Ben^ 
literary  rivals.    What  an  absurd  notion, 
that  of  Ben's,  that  the  dramatist  should 
at  the  same  time  be  a  moralist,  writing 
for  a  purpose,  taking  his  materials  from 
contemporary  society,  making  each  play  % 
lesson  of  some  virtue,  or  a  castigatum  of 
some  vice,  and  so  ordering  his  charaoten 
that  each  should  represent  some  **  hu- 
mor" or  exaggerated   form    of  human 
nature,. and  that  the  catastrophe  should 
result  from  the    mutual   action  of  the 
^'humors"    represented.     Then,    aguui 
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his  preference  for  the  dattrio  model  of 
comedy,  his  adhesion  to  the  classic  role  of 
the  unities,  and  his  habit  of  introdadng 
translations  from  the  Latin  into  his  tra- 
gedies 1  Criticisms  like  these,  canght  up 
and  repeated,  widened  the  rupture  be- 
tween Ben  and  the  public.  Of  course, 
when  such  criticisms  presented  themselves 
in  the  Mermaid  Club,  or  other  places, 
Ben's  wrath  would  be  fearful.  But  what 
was  worse  than  any  priyate  onslaught  on 
imlucky  wights  who  were  too  candid  in  his 
presence,  was  his  habit  of  retaliating  on 
the  public  in  print  for  presuming  not  to 
like  nis  plays,  nay,  of  bearding  the  very 
audiences  that  came  to  hear  him,  by 
means  of  passages  in  the  pla^s  themselves, 
or  in  their  prologues  or  epilogues,  antici- 
pating criticism,  and  signifying  his  indif- 
ference to  it.  Ben,  in  &ct,  was  one  of 
those  men  who  are  always  ^Hreatinginsftlts 
with  silent  contempt ;»'  that  is,  who  are 
always  making  a  tremendous  noise  about 
them,  and  never  letting  one  pass  without 
telling  heaven  and  earth  of^the  wrong. 
As  specimens  of  the  kind  of  ^^  silent  con- 
tempt" in  which  he  indulged,  take  the 
foUowing : 

From  lines  appended  to  the  **Poetaster^  <m  iti 
publication  in  1602. 

**  Poiyponu 'They  say  yoa are  slow, 

And  scarce  bring  forth  a  play  a  year. 

''Author Tistme; 

I  woald  theF  eoold  DOt  say  that  I  did  that. 
.  .  .  That  uieee  base  and  beggarly  conoeits 
Should  carry  it  by  the  multitude  of  voices 
Against  the  most  abstracted  work,  opposed 
To  the  stuffed  nostrils  of  the  drunken  rout  I 
Oh  I  this  would  make  a  learned  and  liberal  soul 
To  rive  his  stained  quill  up  to  the  back, 
And  damn  his  long-watched  labors  to  the  fire. 

Sinoe  the  comic  muse 

Hath  proved  so  ominous  to  me,  I  will  try 

If  tragedy  has  a  more  kind  aspect ; 

Her  favors  in  my  next  I  wDl  pursue, 

Where,  if  I  prove  the  pleasure  but  of  ODe, 

So  he  judicious  be,  he  shall  be  alone 

A  theatre  unto  me ;  once  I'll  say 

To  strike  the  ear  of  time  in  those  fresh  strains, 

As  shall,  beside  the  cunning  of  their  ground, 
Give  cause  to  some  to  wonder,  some  despite, 

And  more  despair  to  imitate  their  sound. 
I,  that  spend  half  my  nights  and  tJl  my  days 

Here  in  a  cell,  to  get  a  dark  pale  tsice, 
To  come  forth  worth  the  ivy  and  the  bays, 

And  in  this  age  can  hope  no  otho*  grace. 
Leave  me  1    Thoe's  sometUng  come  into  my 

thought 
That  must  and  shall  be  sung  high  and  aloof^ 
Safe  from  the  wolfs  black  jaw  and  the  doll  ass's 
hoof;" 


Frmn  1ih$  dMeatim  qf '^  Valpom/' t0  th$  tm 
Univeniiiet  in  1607.— ^  .  .  As  for  tbois 
Ihat  wOl  make  themsdves  a  name  with  the  mul- 
titnde,  or,  to  draw  their  rude  and  beastly  daps,  ^^ 
care  not  whose  living  &oes  they  entiench  witli 
their  petulant  styles,  may  th^  do  it  without  a 
rivalforme.  I  choose  rather  to  Hve  graved  in  oY^ 
scority  than  shaie  with  them  in  so  preposter- 
ous a  fame.  .  .  .  The  present  trade  of  Uia 
stage,  in  all  their  ndscelline  interludes,  what 
learned  or  liberal  soul  doth  not  ahready  abhor? 
Where  nothinff  but  the  filth  of  the  time  is  uttered, 
and  with  such  unpropriety  of  phrase — such  pleotj 
of  solecisms— Bucn  dearth  of  sense— so  bolo  pro- 
lepses—so  racked  metaphors,  with  brothelry  aUe 
to  violate  the  ear  of  a  pagan,  and  blasphemy  to 
turn  the  blood  of  a  Ghristiaa  to  water.  This  H 
is  that  hath  not  only  rapt  me  to  present  indigna- 
tion, but  made  me  studious  heretofore,  and  by  aD 
my  actions,  to  stand  off  firom  them  ;  which  may 
most  appear  in  this  my  latest  work,  which  yoo, 
most  lefuned  Arbitresses,  have  seen,  judged,  and 
to  mv  crown,  approved ;  wherein  I  nave  labored 
for  their  instruction  and  amendment,  to  reduce 
not  only  the  ancient  forms  but  the  manners  of 
the  scene,  the  easiness,  the  propriely,  the  inno* 
oence,  and  last  the  doctrine,  which  is  the  prineir 
pal  end  of  poesie,  to  inform  men  in  the  best  rear 
son  of  living." 

From  the  address  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  ihi 
**Alehemist"  in  1610.—"  Thou  wert  never  mow 
fiur  in  the  way  to  be  cozened  than  in  this  age  in 
poetry,  especially  in  plays ;  wherein  now  the  coih 
cnpiscenoe  of  dances  and  of  antics  so  reigneth, 
as  to  run  away  firom  nature,  and  be  afraid  oi 
her  is  the  only  point  of  art  that  tickles  the  n>e(S 
tators.  But  how  out  of  purpose  and  place  ao  I 
name  art,  when  the  professors  are  grown  so  obetl- 
nato  contemners  of  it,  and  presumers  on  their  own 
naturflJsI  [It  is  evident  that  Ben  has  Shakspean 
Mefly  in  vtew  in  what  fbUotffs.]  I  deny  not  but 
that  these  men,  who  always  seek  to  do  mora 
than  enough,  mav  some  time  happen  on  some- 
thing that  is  good  and  j;reat ;  but  very  seldom ; 
and  whea  it  comes  it  doth  not  recompeost 
the  rest  of  their  ill.  It  sticks  out,  perhai»,  and  li 
more  eminent,  because  all  is  sordid  and  vile  about 
it ;  as  lights  are  more  discemed  in  a  thick  dai^ 
ness  than  in  a  faint  shadow.  I  speak  not  thisonft 
of  a  hope  to  do  good  toany  man  against  his  will : 
for  I  know  that,  if  it  were  put  to  ue  Question  oi 
theirs  «nd  mine,  the  worse  would  find  more  mdr- 
firai^becauise  the  most  fkvor  common  error.  Bat 
I  give  thee  this  warning,  that  there  isa great di( 
ference  between  those  that,  to  gahi  the  ophiion  off 
copy  (copiousness  ?|  utter  all  uiey  can,  howevw 
unfitly,  and  these  tnat  use  election  and  a  mean. 
For  It  is  only  the  disease  of  the  onsUlllbl  ta 
think  rude  things  greater  thui  polished,  or  seai^ 
tered  more  nnmerous  than  oomposed." 

These  are  but  mild  spedmeiia  of  Ben% 
way  of  taking  the  public  by  the  throaik 
There  had  been  haraly  one  of  his  pl2y% 
produced  between  1603  and  1616,  in  tbm 
prologue  or  epilogue  to  which,  or  in  tlw 
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text  itscli^  he  had  not,  m  a  Bimilar  manner, 
said  something  in  the  odi  profanum  vtU- 
gu8  strain,  or  dared  the  pnblic,  at  their 
peril,  to  dislike  the  play,  or  abused  other 
writers,  and  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the 
only  true  artist.  Now,  if  there  is  any  one 
thing  that  the  public  will  not  put  up  with, 
it  is  being  bullied.  There  was  perhaps  an 
element  of  unpopularity  in  Ben's  dramas 
themselves;  but  Ben's  explosions  of  "silent 
contempt"  in  their  behalf  made  the  case 
worse.  In  short,  cabals  were  formed 
against  him,  and  his  later  plays  were  ill 
received.  There  were,  of  course,  many — 
and  they  were  chiefly  among  the  learned 
classes — who  stood  by  Ben;  who  liked 
his  doctrines  about  poetry  and  the  drama ; 
liked  his  learned  allusions,  and  liked  his 
8tyle.  There  were  others,  doubtless,  who, 
though  they  saw  not  only  the  immense  supe- 
riority of  Shakspeare  personally  to  Jonson, 
but  also  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the 
Shakspearean  theory  of  dramatic  art  to  that 
which  Jonson  represented  and  inculcated, 
still  recognized  the  service  which  Jonson 
had  done  to  the  drama  by  his  massive  un- 
derstanding, and  felt  the  truth  of  some  of 
his  criticisms,  and  liked  to  hear  him  roar. 
But  both  these  classes  together  could  not 
save  him  from  the  general  censure.  He 
perceived  this,  and  hence  it  was  that  in 
1616,  instead  of  persevering  so  as  to  obtain 
the  sceptre  which  Shakspeare's  hand  had 
dropped,  he  withdrew  in  dudgeon  from 
the  theatre.  His  appeal  with  respect  to 
what  he  had  already  done  was  from  the 
"ignorant  many"  to  the  "judicious  and 
learned  few"  of  his  own  time,  and  from 
his  contemporaries  to  posterity;  and  as 
for  the  further  exertions  of  his  genius,  why 
these,  agam,  were  to  be  of  that  nobler  kind 
which  would  be  done  better  aloof, 

"  Safe  from  the  wolfs  black  jaw  and  the  doll 
ass's  hoof.'' 

After  all,  however,  had  not  outward  cir- 
cumstances conspired  to  assist  Ben's  in- 
tention, it  might  have  been  difficult  for 
him  to  keep  to  it.  But  it  so  happened,  that, 
about  the  very  time  when  he  determined 
to  retire  among  the  learned,  it  became 
possible  for  him  to  do  so.  His  wdfe,  it 
appears,  had  recently  died,  and  this  of  it- 
self naturally  induced  some  changes  in  his 
arrangements  and  mode  of  living.  The 
hof  se  in  Blackfriars  was  probably  given 
np,  and,  at  all  events,  that  liberty  of  leav- 
ing London  and  moving  about  at  plea- 
sure among  his  friends  which  he  had  used 


somewhat  freely  abready,  was  very  mach 
from  1616  to  161  &  cannot  be  ascertained; 
but  in  the  summer  of  this  latter  year  took 
place  that  fiimous  foot-journey  to  Sooilaiid 
which  brought  him  into  such  close  ac- 
quaintance with  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den.*  He  resided  with  Drummond  some 
weeks,  but  he  remained  in  Scotland  several 
months  in  all,  and  visited  the  Highlands 
and  various  parts  of  the  Lowlands.  After 
his  return  to  England  in  the  spring  of 
1619,  various  pieces  of  good  fortune 
awaited  him.  In  July  he  received  an  ]&> 
vitation  to  Oxford,  where,  amid  other  hon- 
ors, he  had  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
conferred  on  him  in  a  fail  convocation; 
and  later  in  the  same  year,  he  was  ap- 

fointed  by  the  king  to  the  dignity  of 
^oet-Laureate.  Samuel  Daniel,  uien  just 
dead,  had  virtually  held  this  office,  but  on 
Johson's  appointment  it  was  converted 
into  sometlung  of  substantial  value  by 
having  an  annual  pension  of  one  hundred 
merks  attached  to  it.  The  reversion  of 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels  was  also 
conferred  on  Jonson  by  the  king,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty,  we  are  informed,  that 
his  Majesty  was  prevented  from  knighting 
his  fiivorite  poet.  It  would  have  been 
done  but  for  Ben's  own  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept the  honor.  Tlie  reversion  to  the 
Mastership  of  the  Rpvels  brought  Ben  no 
increase  of  fortune,  as  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  office  vacant;  but  his  salary  as 
Laureate,  together  with  what  he  denred 
from  other  sources,  enabled  him  to  rest 
from  his  labors  for  the  stage    without 


*  Drummond  8  conduct  in  committing  to  pftpor  notes 
of  Jonson's  private  converBationa  with  him  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Gifibrd's 
tirade  against  Drummond  is  simply  prcposteroos. 
Not  that  we  can  acquit  Drummond  altogether,  per- 
haps. To  make  notes  in  any  case  whateTor  of  oon- 
fldential  conversations,  and  more  especially  wfaeire 
bits  of  scandal  are  involved,  would  not,  by  a  very 
strict  taste,  be  considered  honorable.  The  cmiMiiit 
of  the  offence,  however,  in  Drummond^BCSse,  depends 
very  much  on  the  intention  he  had.  It  is  ibr  tboee 
who  know,  independently,  what  Idnd  oT  a  man 
Drummond  was  to  say  what  this  may  have  been ; 
but,  so  far  as  appears,  he  had  no  other  motive  thxa 
that  natural  interest  which  a  man  of  letteni  living  in 
Scotland  would  have  in  the  kind  of  goerip  Jonson 
could  bring  from  London.  The  notes  seem  to  ham 
been  intended  for  private  keeping.  See  the  oiBS 
clearly  stated  by  Mr.  David  Laing,  of  the  Signet  li* 
brary,  Edinburgh,  in  his  Preface  to  the  "  Coavsrsa- 
tions,"  as  published  by  the  Shakqware  Society. 
For  oiu*  part,  seeing  that  the  aocuraqr  sad  truthfol- 
ness  of  the  notes  can  hardly  be  doubted,  our  oluef 
wish  is  that  Drummond  had  frinned  more^  wfaOs  bs 
was  about  it,  and  given  us  more  of  Ben's  gosnpt 
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serious  inconvenienoe.  ]>Tirmg  the  re* 
increased.  What  his  moyements  were 
mainder  of  the  reign  of  James,  therefore, 
we  are  to  imagine  him  engaged  onlj  on 
masques,  and  miscellaneous  literary  work. 
It  was  probably  during  these  years  that 
he  accumulated  most  of  those  MSS. — ^in- 
cluding an  account  of  his  journey  to  Scot- 
land, a  translation  of  Anstotle^s  Poetics, 
and  a  history  of  Henry  the  Fifth — ^whioh 
were  afterwards  lost  to  the  world  by  a 
fire. 

3.  From  1625  to  163Y,  or  from  Bm^a 
fifty-third  to  his  9ixty-fifthyear, — ^During 
these  last  twelve  years  of  Ben's  life,  his 
position  with  respect  to  his  contempora- 
ries was  that  of  a  literary  patriarch,  re- 
taining enough  of  his  old  fire  and  strength 
to  hold  the  supremacy  against  all  compet- 
itors but  on  tne  whole  living  chiefly  on 
the  reputation  of  what  he  had  already 
done.  One  or  two  of  his  old  brother- 
Elizabethans,  such  as  Chapman,  Donne, 
and  Drayton,  survived  for  a  time  to  bear 
him  company ;  Massinger  and  Ford,  out  of 
those  few  newer  men  who  had  taken  their 
places  during  James's  reign  among  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  also  survived  and 
were  in  the  prime  of  their  activity ;  among 
non-dramaticpoetsandgeneralwriterswho 
had  made  their  appearance  in  the  same 
reign,  and  still  contmued  to  be  known  in 
literary  circles,  were  Selden,  Herbert, 
Herrick,  Quarles,  Withers,  Phineas  Flet- 
cher, Carew,  Browne,  and  others;  and 
gradually  adding  themselves  to  those  out 
of  the  generation  then  rising  into  manhood, 
were  the  Shirleys,  the  Wallers,  the  Dave- 
nants,  the  Sucklings,  the  Felthams,  the  Cla- 
rendons, the  Miltons,  the  Clevelands,  and 
the  Cowleys,  who  were  in  their  turn  to  live 
on  and  be  the  literary  powers  of  a  new  and 
very  diiSerent  era.  In  these  last  years  of 
Ben  Jonson's  life,  in  fact,  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare  and  his  contemporaries  connects  it- 
self and  principally  through  Ben  himself 
with  the  age  of  which  Milton  is  the  great- 
est representative.  Ben  never  knew  Mil- 
ton, though  Milton  wasalmost  thirty  years 
of  age  before  he  died ;  but  that  he  had  an 
instinctive  sense  of  his  Amotion  as  a  living 
link  between  a  past  time  and  that  of  which 
he  now  sawthe  oeginning,  is  proved  by  the 
personal  relations  which  he  cultivated  to 
other  men  who  were  of  the  same  age  as 
Milton,  or  even  younger.  The  Mermaid 
Club,  where  Ben  had  been  but  one  con- 
spicuous member  among  others  older  than 
hmisel^  now  no  longer  existed;  and  in- 


stead of  it  had  arisen  the  even  more  &motui 
Apollo  Club,  held  at  the  Devil  Tavern  in 
Fleet  Street,  of  which  Ben  himself  had  * 
been  the  founder,  and  the  laws  of  whiohs  ^. 
written  by  him  in  pure  and  dassieal  Latin,  ^ 
wfm  engraved  in  gold  letters  over  the  fire* 
p^aoe  in  the  room  where  the  Club  metL 
Hither  came  aU  who,  as  the  phrase  wafp 
^^  desired  to  be  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben  ;** 
here  fi'omthechair,  whichnooneelse  dared 
to  occupy,  he  promulgated  his  critical  diotft 
to  his  adminng  disciples,  showing  th^n 
also  by  example,  with  the  help  of  Canary, 
what  true  wit  was,  and  sometimes,  wefeai^ 
under  the  same  influence  singing,  ''Old 
Sir  Simon  the  King.^'  Not  Dryden  after- 
wards at  Wills's,  nor  Jonson's  namesakOi 
later  stiU,  at  the  Literary  Club,  ruled  wUh 
greater  authority  than  he  did  at  the 
Apollo,  during  the  later  years  of  his  li& 
Among  the  scores  of  young  men  whom  he 
took  under  his  patronage  here,  was  Hyde, 
afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  then  a  student 
of  law,  for  whom  he  showed  an  extras 
ordinaiy  partiality  till  the  youth  began  to 
attend  to  business,  ''which  he  thoughit 
ought  never  to  be  preferred  to  his  com- 
pany.'' It  was  very  much  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  personal  influence  thus  exerted  over 
rising  young  men  in  his  declining  yearBp 
that  Ben's  poetry,  and  his  theories  about 
poetry,  continued  so  powerfully  to  affect 
English  literature  throughout  the  whole 
of  uie  seventeenth  century. 

But  whUe  Jonson's  Uterary  influence 
thus  remained  as  great  as  ever,  his  per- 
sonal fortunes  were  on  the  wane.  The 
death  of  King  James  had  aSected  them 
verjT  considerably  for  the  worse.  Charleip 
it  IS  true,  continued  to  show  as  mudh 
kindness  as  he  conveniently  could  to  the 
poet  whom  his  &ther  had  hked  and  hon- 
ored ;  but  his  own  tastes  did  not  lead  him 
to  have  so  much  personal  intercourse  with 
poets,  or  to  take  so  much  interest  in  their 
affairs,  ashis  &ther  had  found  agreeaUe^ 
While  Ben's  nominal  relations  to  the 
Court,  therefore,  were  the  same  as  before^ 
they  were,  in  reality,  &r  less  intimate  and 
&r  less  profitable  to  himself  He  waa 
now  seldom  called  upon  for  any  of  those 
courtiy  entertainments,  in  the  shape  <rf 
masques  and  the  like,  which  had  be^i  in 
so  much  request  during  the  life  of  Jamei| 
and  which  had  brought  him  so  considem- 
ble  a  part  of  his  moome.  Only  three 
masques  in  all  of  those  printed  among  hie 
works  were  produced  for  the  Court  during 
this  period  of  his  life— the  firet  for  TwelftS 
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him ;  but  as  in  those  days  of  political 
excitement  in  anticipation  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  the  subscription  rather  lagged,  an 
eccentric  Oxfordshire  squire,  commonly 
called  Jack  Young,  took  the  opportunity, 


as  he  was  pasring  through  the  Abbey,  to 
secure  at  least  an  epitaph  for  the  poet,  by* 
giving  a  mason  eighteenpence  to  out  oa   '  * 
uie  stone  which  covered  the  grave  the.  '^ 
words,  "O  rare  Ben  Jonson  I**  ^ 
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The  great  du£y  of  a  historian  indisput- 
ably is,  to  narrate  all  the  &cts  he  can  col- 
lect as  circumstantially  as  possible,  and  in 
such  terms  and  arrangement  as  may  best 
tend  to  perspicuity.  We  do  not  want 
from  him  theories,  but  &cts  unabridged 
and  unadulterated ;  being  apt  enough  of 
ourselves  to  form  deductions,  to  general- 
ize, and  come  to  conclusions  more  or  less 
sagacious  and  impartial.  The  more  valu- 
ble  the  history,  and  the  greater  the  his- 
torian, the  more  minutely  and  lucidly  re- 
lated are  the  &cts.  Yet  this,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case,  has,  in  the  present  age, 
been  most  woefully  lost  sight  of.  It  is  a 
common  remark  that,  fertUe  as  we  are  in 
greatness  of  various  kinds,  we  seem  inca- 
pable of  producing  a  great  historian.  We 
have  essays  upon  history,  reviews  of  pe- 
riods, theories  of  development,  growtns, 
laws  of  progress,  harmonic  plulosophies, 
iimumerable ;  but  we  have  no  nistory.  We 
cannot  find  a  man  who  will  be  content  la- 
boriously to  investigate  &cts,  and  to  nar- 
rate them  plainly,  without  stringing  them 
upon  some  theory  of  his  own,  and  &voring 
us  with  generalizations  which  are  often 
mere  platitudes,  and  aphorisms  which  are 
often  mere  truisms.  A  true  historian  is 
an  artist,  and  therefore  deals  with  individ- 
ual things,  and  ought  to  be  very  careful 
how  ho  abstracts  from  his  subject  the  life 
:ind  action  which  can  belong  only  to  indi- 
vidual thin^,  in  his  eagerness  to  unfold 
their  principles,  and  give  his  own  ideas 

*  Lives  of  the  Princeaaes  of  England^  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  By  Mart  Akn  Bvebett  Grbbn, 
Kditorofthe  "  Letters  of  Boyal  and  Bhistrious  La- 
dies." In  Six  Yolumes.  London:  Henry  Colbam. 
1850-1854. 


upon  their  relations  and  general  bearing. 
What  constitutes  the  right  of  Herodotus 
to  the titleof  "Father ofHistory?"  Those 
very  qualities,  that  guilelessness,  that  gar- 
rulous innocence,  those  long-drawn  impock 
sible  stories,  which  procured  for  him  ^om 
the  little  philosopher,  Vicesimus  Knox,  the 
aohriquet  of  "  Father  of  Lies."  Much  ws 
should  have  thanked  the  old  Halicamas* 
scan,  at  this  enlightened  date,  for  a  view  of 
the  invariable  causes  of  human  action,  widi 
facts  to  match,  selected  from  the  early  his- 
tory of  Greece,  with  which  we  should  assnr- 
edlv  have  been  regaled,  had  his  task  fidlen 
to  the  lot  of  one  of  Uie  so-called  historians  of 
the  day.  As  it  is,  the  old  Ionian  goes 
rambling  on— coherently  enough,  indeed ; 
for  his  great  design,  the  history  of  the 
wars  between  the  Greeks  and  the  barbie 
rians,  re&ppears  from  time  to  time — lool^ 
ing  with  tne  same  vivid  interest  on  tiie 
wi^on  of  the  Scythian  and  the  tower- 
temple  of  the  Babylonian,  and  then  leavins 
them  as  he  found  them,  untJl  he  has  col- 
lected a  mass  of  &ct,  detail,  and  anecdote, 
firom  which  the  intelligent  students  of  all 
ages  and  nations  have  been  able  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  and  derive  their 
own  instruction ;  and  to  this  day  we  so* 
knowledge  that  Herodotus  is  among  tito 
greatest  historians,  and  that  we  owe  near- 
ly all  we  know  of  the  remoter  periods  of 
antiquity  to  his  unwearied  industry  and 
love  of  truth. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  history  of 
England  is  yet  to  be  written.  All  the 
essays  and  dissertations  so  constantlT 
produced,  are  conunents  upon  an  xmedited 
text — ^the  jostling  opinions  of  lawyers  npoa 
an  unreported  oase.    Hie  so-called  ^^  oig- 
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nity  of  history"  is  now  exploded,  more  as 
a  phrase  than  in  reality :  for  though  we 
have  a  hw  writers  who  certainly  are  in- 
dustrious enough  in  collecting  facts,  and 
not  intentionally  dishonest  in  narrating 
them,  yet  so  long  as  there  is  a  theory  in 
the  case,  it  is  impossible  but  that  mcts 
should  be  imperceptibly  warped  and  col- 
ored, that  prominence  should  be  given  to 
favored  coincidences,  and  that  the  author 
should  step  before  his  work.    The  real 
"  disunity  oi  history"  consists  in  ascertaining 
truth  ;  this  is  its  function,  in  the  discharge 
of  which  alone  history  can  attain  to  its 
own  peculiar  perfection.    And  we  ask,  in 
which  case  is  a  man  more  likely  to  acquire 
this   perfection  and  resultant   dignity — 
when  he  is  >vriting  in  support  of  some 
scheme,  pliilosophy,   marcn,  or  develop- 
ment of  his  own  imagination,  and  which 
must  have  its  origin  in  some  kind  of  van- 
ity— or  when  he  is  writing  simply  be- 
cause he  takes  delight  in  truth,  and  wishes 
to  present  it  to  others  with  what  accuracy 
he  can.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  by  the 
defenders  of  theoretical  history  about  com- 
position, breadth,  color,  light  and  shadow, 
and  grouping  as  indispensable  to  a  his- 
torical tableau  :  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  the  historical  writer,  in  order  to  make 
his  pictures  as  eflfective  as  possible,  is  at 
Hberty  to  suppress  whatever  he  thuiks  may 
mar  their  effect,  or  be  derogatory  to  their 
grandeur  and  beauty.    Here  we  have  the 
"  dignity  of  history"  again.    It  will  be 
admitted   by  common  consent,   that  the 
business  of  the  historian  is  to  relate  the 
truth,  not  to  compose  pictures ;  that  he  is 
not  to  suppress,  alter,  or  tra^ialate  at  will ; 
and  that  the  first  quality  desirable  in  hun'is 
a  strong  universal  symj)athy  with  human 
action,  in  whatever  way  manifested.   More- 
over, it  may  be  affinned,  that  the  success 
of  the  historian  in  no  way  depends  upon 
the  scenic  character  of  what  he  may  have 
to  relate :  a  tendency  to  select  events  of 
comparative  magnitude  for  separate  dis- 
quisition, is  one  of  the  worst  consequences 
of  tlie  theorizmg  spirit.   No  man  can  judge 
of  the  effect  of  what  he  may  himself  con- 
sider to  be  of  small  moment,  upon  other 
mhids ;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  suppress, 
in  his  course,  the  least  thing  that  may  pos- 
sibly illustrate  a  phasis  of  human  nature. 
Tacitus  is  a  greater  historian  than  Livy: 
and  Tacitus  himself  expresses  his  appre- 
hension   lest   the    continued    details    of 
tedious  and  uniform  prosecutions,  which 
occupy  the  largest  share  in  his  immortal 


Annals  of  the  reign  ofTibmnSi  should  ba 
intolerable  to  the  reader  in  oomparison 
with  the  splendid  achievements  wnidi  il 
was  in  the  power  of  the  more  ancient  hiih 
torian  to  describe.  But  Tacitus's  love  of' 
truth  was  greater  than  his  love  of  admi- 
ration ;  and  he  persevered  in  his  irksome 
task,  omitting  no  dreary  detail  from  fear 
of  the  reader's  weariness  or  his  own ;  and 
the  result  has  been  that  his  work  is  pro- 
nounced universally  to  be  the  master-pieoe 
of  antiquity. 

We  should  not  have  so  much  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  kind  of  writers  in 
question,  if  they  would  proclaim  them- 
selves to  be  what  they  are.  Their  com- 
positions are  often  extremely  valuable  in 
their  own  way,  reasonable  in  hypothems, 
and  eloquent  in  lan^age.  But  wlien  the- 
ory after  theory  is  propounded,  when 
studies  of  character  and  essavs  on  influ- 
ences innumerable  are  put  fortn  bv  writera 
of  repute  in  the  name  and  form  of  history, 
not  only  is  actual  damage  done — a  good 
dissertation  turned  into  a  bad  histoiy;— but 
the  wrong  £)shion  is  set ;  and  those  who 
might  be  capable  of  doing  something  in 
real  history,  are  drawn  away  from  the 
proper  and  natural  course.  Why  not  call 
such  compositions  bv  their  own  names,  and 
let  them  in  propria  persofia  do  good,  ao- 
cording  to  the  amoimt  of  truth  they  may 
severally  contain?  Meanwhile,  let  those 
who  hold  to  the  dignity  of  history,  who 
despise  little  things,  and  who  in  the  true 
German  way,  imagine  that  no  individual 
&ct  can  stand  for  itself  without  bemg 
linked  into  some  harmonic  theory  of  ex- 
planation, take  a  lesson  from  a  poet,  that 
extreme  may  correct  extreme.  Saya 
Keats : 


'The  wars  of  Troy,  towers  smooldering  0^ 

their  blaze, 
Stiff-holdea  shields,  fisir^piercing  spesis,  keea 

blades, 
Struggling,  and  blood,  and  shriekB — all  dimly 

fades 
Into  some  backward  comer  of  the  brain. 
Yet  in  oar  very  souls  we  feel  amain 
The  close  of  Troilus  and  Oressid  sweet 
Hence,  pageant  history  1  hence,  gilded 
Swart  planet  in  the  universe  of  deeds  1 
Wide  sea,  that  one  continuous  murmor  bieods 
Along  the  pebbled  shores  of  memory  1 
Many  old  rotten-timher^  boats  their  be 
Upon  thy  vaporous  bosom,  mafi^ified 
To  goodly  vessels ;  many  a  sail  of  pride* 
And  golden-keeled,  is  left  uDlaanched  and  diy. 
But  wherefore  this?    What  care,  though  cm 

did  fly 
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About  the  great  Athenian  Admirara  mast  ? 
AVliat  care,  though  striding  Alexander  past 
The  Indus  with  his  Macedonian  numbers? 
Thoui^li  old  Ulysses  tortured  from  his  slumbers 
The  f^luttcd  Cyclops,  what  care?    Juliet,  lean- 

insf 
Amid  her  window  flowers,  sighing,  weaning 
Tenderly  her  fancy  from  its  maiden  snow, 
Doth  more  avail  than  these.    The  silver  flow 
Of  Hero's  tears,  the  swoon  of  Imogen, 
Fair  Pastorella  in  the  bandit's  den, 
Arc  things  to  brood  on  with  more  ardency 
Than  the  death-day  of  empires." 

At  a  time  when  knitting-pins  and  tooth- 
powders  are  invented  on  principle,  and 
there  is  no  penny  newspaper  can  report  an 
occurrence  without  saying,  with  a  rhetor- 
icjil  flourish,  "  Behold  the  relation  between 
this  event  and  the  dee})-lying  system  which 
we  alone  have  grasped ;"  it  is  refreshing 
to  observe  that  there  are  indications  that 
what  lias  been  stated  is  already  recog- 
nized. Although  no  complete  liistorian 
has  yet  arisen  amongst  us,  yet  there  are  a 
few  who,  in  attempting  the  duty,  have  in- 
tuitively understood  the  proper  mode  to 
be  followed;  and,  whilst  unwearied  in  en- 
deavoring to  secure  accuracy  of  detail, 
are  content  to  let  things  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  abstaining  from  theory  and  only 
indulging  in  moral  and  political  reflections 
to  that  legitimate  extent,  which  is  sufti- 
ciont  really  to  instruct  the  reader,  and 
assure  him  of  the  writer's  sympathy  with 
his  subject.  With  these  few  we  gladly 
rank  *he  authoress  of  the  volumes  before 
us.  Mrs.  Green  has  brought  to  her  task 
some  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the 
historian — unwearied  research,  great  mas- 
tery of  detail,  much  power  of  identification 
with  her  subject,  thorough  conscientious- 
ness, and  strict  modesty.  It  is  evident  that 
she  has  at  heart  the  instruction  and  wel- 
fare of  her  reader,  rather  than  popularity 
or  any  other  advantage  to  herself.  She 
scarcely  even  makes  any  connecting  obser- 
vations: much  less  does  she  advance  any 
formal  theory  of  her  own.  She  indulges 
in  no  loftily-worded  platitudes,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  ignorance  or  indolence;  she 
shrouds  no  poverty  of  material  under  high- 
sounding  vagueness.  Her  work  is  exactly 
what  it  professes  to  be — a  series  of  me- 
TTioirs  of  the  Princesses  of  England  ;  stat- 
ing fully  and  lucidly  whatever  is  known  of 
their  history  and  character,  and  dra>vn  up 
with  all  care  and  diligence  from  the  some- 
what miscellaneous  recordsof  them  still  ex- 
tant. She  seems  to  have  taken  a  lesson  of 
zealous  and  minute  industry  from  the  an- 
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cient  chronicles  which  she  has  so  diligently 
consulted.  As  might  be  expected  from 
a  lady,  the  dress,  deportment,  and  cere- 
monial of  the  various  periods  involved  aro 
much  dilated  upon,  and  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  work. 
These  minutioa  bring  up  before  us  the  by- 
gone splendors  of  English  and  European 
royalty,  the  dignified  and  majestic  shapes 
of  our  magnificent  Princes,  their  courtly 
looks  and  gestures,  their  chivalrous  amuse- 
ments, their  lavish  pageantry.  Mrs.  Green 
strictly  adheres  to  ner  province,  in  confin- 
ing herself  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
personal  history  of  her  several  heroines — 
of  itself  an  interestmg  stud v,  even  with- 
out connection  with  other  thmgs ;  but  ren- 
dered doubly  so,  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  during  the  periods  which  she  de- 
scribes, the  influence  of  women,  social  and 
political,  was  greater  and  more  extended 
than  it  ever  had  been  in  the  former  his- 
tory of  the  world.  For  Mrs.  Green  com- 
mences her  historical  V>iographies  from  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  her  work  swells 
through  the  high  day  of  chivalry;  when 
the  ladye's  smile  was  the  incentive  to  the 
noblest  daring,  and  the  ladye's  bidding  the 
signal  for  the  sternest  and  most  protracted 
exertion ;  when  valor  bowed  in  reverence 
to  beauty,  and  beauty  worthily  acknow- 
ledged the  homage,  by  assuming  a  charac- 
ter the  most  lovely,  holy,  void  of  caprice, 
and  full  of  noble  enthusiasm.  The  aptness 
of  the  beaut ifid  passage  from  Keats,  quot- 
ed above,  will  be  readily  seen  as  applied 
to  the  literary  labors  of  Mrs.  Green.  All 
the  characters  she  delineates  are  more  or 
less  admirable,  and  the  greater  number 
of  them  little  known  to  the  reader  of 
history.  "  Many  a  sail  of  pride,  and  golden- 
keeled,"  has  she  prevented  from  drifting 
away  down  the  dark  waters  of  forgetftil- 
ness.  Of  the  Princesses  commemorated  in 
the  former  part  of  the  work,  the  majority 
are  of  the  true  chivalric  stamp  ;  worthy 
daughters,  wives,  and  mothers  oi  the  Kings, 
Dukes,  and  KJtiights  with  whose  fame  flie 
world  is  yet  ringing — ^the  enthusiastic  in 
puq)ose,  yet  the  sage  in  coimcil ;  the  reck- 
less in  war,  yet  the  skillful  in  administra- 
tion ;  the  champions  of  the  Cross,  yet  the 
defenders  of  national  religion  against  tlie 
encroachments  of  the  Holy  See. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  personal 
and  domestic  life  of  our  Princesses  would 
offer  little  of  interest  to  the  general  read- 
er ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  charac- 
ters of  those  high  bom-ladies  were  as  various 
29 
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as  their  fortunes.  The  gravity  and  seri- 
ous disposition  of  some  led  them  into  the 
cloister ;  and  the  mysteries  of  that  old 
conventual  life  are  to  some  extent  unfold- 
ed before  us.  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
that  the  habitually  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment, which  could  calmly  devote  a  liie  to 
retirement,  fasting  and  prayer,  is  not  at 
all  uicompatible  with  a  fair  share  of  world- 
ly prudence.  We  find  these  royal  reli- 
gieiises^  whilst  among  the  most  devout  of 
the  sisterhood,  fully  capable  of  adminis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  the  day,  and  ably 
managing  the  secular  business  of  the  con- 
vent. It  certainly  was  not  from  lack  of 
ability,  that  many  of  old  chose  the  mon- 
astic life,  any  more  than  it  was  from 
motives  of  sensuality  or  sloth.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  the  nuptials  of  most  of  the 
Prmcesses,  we  are  led  into  foreign  courts, 
to  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, and  invited  to  watch,  from  the 
oratory  where  the  Queen  prays,  or  the 
chamber  where  she  muses,  the  whirling 
events  in  which  her  royal  consort  takes 
the  most  prominent  part.  It  is  pleasant 
tlius  to  have  a  new  presentment  of  what 
history  has  already  made  familiar.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  contents  of 
Mrs.  Green's  volumes  is  certainly  more 
antiquarian  than  strictly  historical;  and 
she  seenLS  purposely  to  have  refrained 
from  enlarghig  on  the  scenes  of  war  and 
])olicy  unfolded  by  her  subject.  But  this 
trLMtnieut  cannot  but  be  considered  pru- 
<lent,  since  it  enables  her  to  present  the 
larger  amount  of  what,  to  most  readers, 
U  iKM'fectly  new  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it 
:i(M|uits  the  authoress  of  partisanship,  and 
l<-:ives  the  reader  in  the  proper  position 
tor  c^very  reader  of  history,  namely,  free 
lo  form  his  own  conclusions,  and  to  de- 
rive whatever  points  of  knowledge  he 
nriy  require  from  a  copious  store-house  of 
nnsopliisticated  facts.  It  is  quite  evidwit 
that  ciqual  care  has  been  expended  ujjon 
every  one  of  the  biograpliies  undertaken, 
the  length  of  each  being  (L-termined  solely 
bv  the  abundance  or  scaroit  v  of  material. 
SiiK^e,  then,  with  rare  liberality,  we  are 
lefi  by  Mrs.  Green  to  exercise  our  own 
int<.*Higence  in  tbrming  inductions  which 
may  be  beneticial  in  general  history ; 
pinre  we  have  no  theory  on  the  part  of  our 
auth(»ress  to  unfold  and  remark  upon,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  state  a  few  of  the  obser- 
vations we  have  made  in  reading  these 
viihi'ues,  and  to  indicate  what  assistance 
they  give  in  gaining  a  just   idea  of  the 


social  state,  the  manners,  the  moral  and 
religious  propensions,  and  the  art  of  our 
ancestors ;  at  the  same  time  selecting,  for 
particular  notice,  one  or  two  of  Mrs. 
Green's  memoirs,  in  order  to  render  what 
we  fear  will  be  imperfect  justice  to  her 
talents  and  industry. 

Mrs.  Green  prefaces  her  researches  by 
observing  that  the  title  of  Princess,  whion 
is  now  conferred  on  the  collateral  branch 
as  well  as  on  the  direct  line  of  royalty, 
was  originally  used  only  to  designate  the 
heiress  of  the  English  throne.  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  first 
royal  daughter  acknowledged  as  next  in 
succession ;  and,  consequently,  was  the 
first  upon  whom  the  title  of  Princess  was 
formally  conferred;  the  royal  maidens 
previously  l>eing  merely  styled  "the  Lady, 
daughter  of  the  King,"  and  "  the  Lady's 
Grace."  "By  these  simple,  yet  not  ungrace- 
ful, appellations,"  continues  Mrs.  Green, 
"  were  designated  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  illustrious  ladies  whose  me- 
moirs are  to  be  laid  before  the  reader. 
To  avoid  confusion,  however,  we  shall 
give,  even  to  the  daughters  of  our  earlier 
sovereigns,  the  title  which  the  courtesy  of 
the  present  day  has  awarded  to  them." 

We  have  before  observed,  that  the  com- 
mencement of  her  work  is  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  the  rise  of  the  chivalrous  senti- 
ment towards  women,  from  which  has 
originated  their  present  position  in  socie- 
ty. An  idea  of  love  and  of  the  duties  of 
women,  utterly  beyond  the  conception  of 
the  ancient  world,  may  be  traced  tar  back 
into  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity.  It 
had  its  germ  in  the  spirit  of  the  northern 
nations,  and  was  quickened  into  the  life  of 
chivalry  by  Christianity.  Since  the  days 
of  chivalry  the  influence  of  women  has 
doubtless  not  declined,  but  the  alterations 
in  the  conditions  of  general  society  have 
modified  it  very  considerably.  The  vol- 
umes before  us  comprise  the  biographies 
of  the  daughters  of  the  English  monarehs, 
from  William  the  Conqueror  down  to 
(•harles  I.,  that  is,  from  the  origin  of  chiv- 
alry down  to  its  latest  glimmerings  and 
final  extinction.  We  shall  find,  in  peru- 
sing them,  many  peculiar  traits  in  the 
position,  pursuits,  and  general  character 
of  women,  both  in  this  country  and 
throughout  Europe,  during  this  heroic 
period,  and  some  <lifferences  in  these  re- 
spects at  diflerent  parts  of  it. 

From  William  down  to  Henry  IV.,  a 
period  which  embraces  the  growth  and 
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full  maturity  of  chivalry,  we  have  the 
lives  of  upwards  of  thirty  Princesses, 
nearly  all  distinguished  for  piety,  virtue, 
and,  what  was  equally  valued  in  those 
brave  days  as  an  ingredient  of  female 
character,  for  valor.  We  find  some  of 
them  forsaking  thegayetiesof  the  Court  for 
the  convents  of  Normandy,  and  there 
becoming  exemplary  for  self-denial ;  others, 
the  majority,  drawn  by  marriage  to  pre- 
side over  the  different  courts  of  Europe, 
and  setting  an  example  of  a  pure  and 
innocent  hfe.  Many  of  these  are  reduced 
to  situations  of  difficultv  and  danger,  de- 
manding the  exercise  oi  promptness,  fore- 
tl  10 light,  and  administrative  abiUty — valu- 
able and  rare  qualities,  which,  however, 
they  seldom  fail  to  displav  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree.  Some  of  them  are  found 
cai)al)le  of  governing  kingdoms  in  the 
absence  of  their  lords,  at  a  time  when 
t^overnment  was  no  mere  routine.  Others 
boldly  accompanied  their  adventurous 
warriors  to  "Painie,"  traversing  unknown 
an<i  savage  lands,  and  enduring  without 
shrinking  the  miseries  of  battle  and  siege 
against  the  Saracen. 

Of  these,  perhaps  the  noblest  and  most 
ju'rfect  character  is  Adela,  daughter  of 
the  Conqueror,  wife  of  Stephen,  or  Henry, 
as  he  sometimes  is  called,  Earl  of  Blois, 
jind  mother  of  Theobald  the  Great,  Earl 
ot'  I>lois;  than  whom,  says  the  rhyming 
clironicler,  Benoit,  there  was  "no  hand- 
somer nor  more  valorous  lady  in  France, 
MOY  one  that  better  loved  our  Lord." 
She  is  celebrated  in  the  same  manner  by 
l>al(lric  of  Anjou,  the  courtly  Abbot  of 
liourgueil,  whom  Mrs.  Green  calls  "the 
i  .aureate  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  family." 
\\v  says  that  Countess  Adela  equals 
her  sire  in  courage,  and  would  have  borne 
aims  herself,  "did  not  custom  forbid  her 
tinder  limbs  to  be  w^eighed  down  by 
a  rm<  »r."  This  is  in  a  Latm  Ode  addressed 
to  Adela;  and,  as  it  is  curious  to  see  in 
what  strain  the  poet  of  that  day  sought  to 
conciliate  the  favor  of  a  high-bom  dame, 
wo  shall  extract  the  full  account  of  it  from 
Mis.  Green.  The  poet  adds  that  " in  one 
respect  she  greatly  excels  her  warlike 
sire ;  for  she  applauds  verses,  and  knows 
how  to  discriminate  their  merits;  nor," 
he  slyly  adds,  "  does  she  ever  permit  the 
I«(jet  to  go  without  his  due  reward."  He 
>ays,  too,  that  not  only  was  she  able  to 
discriminate  the  comparative  value  of 
poets  and  their  productions,  but  that  she 
herself  was  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  versi- 


fying, and  had  a  copious  torrent  of  lan- 
guage. He  then  launches  out  into  strains 
of  extravagant  admiration  of  her  beauty, 
chastity,  grace,  and  learning,  declaring 
that  he  should  never  have  ventured  to 
present  to  her  his  humble  song,  had  she  not 
nerself  requested  it,  and  graciously  ac- 
cepted Ids  former  verses.  We  will  not 
vouch  for  the  disinterestedness  of  this 
courtly  monk ;  for,  in  his  next  Ode,  after 
making  a  comparison  between  Adela  and 
the  moon,  he  goes  on  to  remind  her  of  a 
cape,  most  probably  embroidered  by  her 
own  fair  fingers,  which  she  had  promised 
to  give  him,  and  which  to  him  appears  to 
be  an  affair  of  great  importance.  The 
simplicity  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  his 
eulogiums  of  his  royal  mistress,  he  con- 
stantly reverts  to  the  piece  of  monkisli 
finery  on  which  his  heart  is  so  intent,  is 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme;  and,  from  his 
description  of  it,  it  must  have  been  a 
present  worth  receiving ;  for  it  was  to  be 
"  a  cape  set  roimd  with  Phrygian  gold,  a 
cape  decorating  with  gems  the  breast  of 
the  wearer,  who,  whenever  he  had  it  on, 
would  constantly  bear  with  him  a  remem- 
brance of  the  giver!"  Then  follows  a 
long  dissertation  on  good  deeds  in  general, 
and  especially  on  the  virtue  of  enriching 
the  Church  ;  and  he  concludes  by  bidding 
her  "  beware  not  to  forget  the  fringe  of 
the  cape." 

Although  Baldric  probably  only  meant 
a  piece  of  poet's  flattery  in  his  commen- 
dation of  the  perfections  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Conqueror,  yet  she  seems  to  have 
been,  for  courage,  generosity,  and  piety, 
well  worthy  of  a  poet's  lay.  The  magni- 
ficent cathedral  of  Chartres,  perhaps  the 
finest  piece  of  Gothic  architecture  m  the 
world,  was  built  under  her  auspices ;  and 
she  repaired  and  reestablished  the  abbey 
of  St.  Martin  de  Valle,  near  Chartres. 
Many  minor  acts  of  pious  munificence  are 
also  related  of  her,  for  which  we  com- 
mend the  reader  to  Mrs.  Green. 

The  great  event  in  the  life  of  the  Count- 
ess was  the  breaking  out  of  the  First 
Crusade  in  1096.  Her  husband  Stephen, 
together  with  her  brother,  Duke  Robert 
of  Normandy,  was  among  the  gallant 
band  of  nobles  who  were  the  first  to  leave 
house  and  land  to  follow  the  Cross.  It  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  watch  the  prepa- 
rations of  the  Crusader  for  his  departure. 
His  chief  care  is  religious.'  Stephen  be- 
stows large  benefactions  upon  the  monas- 
tery of  Marmontier,  that  prayers  may  be 
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offered  for  his  past  sins,  his  safe  return, 
and  the  welfare  of  Adela  and  her  children 
during  his  absence.  After  the  departure 
of  her  husband,  Adela  found  herself  in  a 
situation  of  great  responsibility  and  some 
difficulty.  Earl  Stephen  had  drawn  away 
the  principal  military  strength  of  his 
provmces,  and  left  her,  almost  without 
support,  to  assume  the  government.  She 
had  eight  children  to  educate,  most  of 
them  very  yoimg.  She  acquitted  herself 
with  extraordinary  energy  and  ability. 
The  absence  of  the  neighboring  Barons, 
and  the  severe  fulminations  of  the  Pope 
against  those  who  should  attack  the  do- 
mains of  the  Crusaders,  fortunately  secur- 
ed her  from  foreign  molestation.  Indeed, 
we  find  her  able  to  supply  Louis,  King  of 
France,  with  one  hundred  soldiers,  fully 
equipped  and  disciplined.  Her  measures 
were  chiefly  domestic  and  internal,  and 
her  talents  for  government  excited  the 
admiration  of  Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Mans. 
Meanwhile,  the  absent  Stephen  had  so 
won  the  confidence  of  his  gallant  com- 
rades, as  to  be  appointed  Chief  of  their 
Council,  an  honor  of  which  he  proved  to 
be  little  deserving.  "  Showy,  but  super- 
ficial; eloquent  in  council,  graceful  and 
commanding  in  person,  but  wavering  in 
the  moment  of  decisive  danger," — are  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Green  in  describing  his 
cliaracter.  Two  of  his  letters  from  the 
East  are  preserved,  which  we  extract,  as 
they  give  the  best  accomit  of  his  career. 
Tlie  former,  written  after  the  capture  of 
Nice,  the  first  grand  exploit  of  the  Cru- 
sade, is  as  follows : 

" '  Earl  Stephen  to  the  Countess  Adela,  his 
swoctcst  friend  and  wife,  sendeth  whatever  his 
mind  can  devise  of  best  or  most  benignant.  Be 
it  known  to  thee,  beloved,  that  I  had  a  pleasant 
journey,  in  all  honor  and  bodily  pafety,  as  far  as 
Home.  I  have  already  written  from  Constanti- 
nople very  accurately  the  particulars  of  my  pere- 
grination ;  but  lest  any  misfortune  should  have 
happened  to  my  messenger,  I  re-write  these  letters 
t^  thee.  I  came  by  God's  grace,  to  the  city  of 
Constantinople  with  great  joy.  Tlie  Emperor 
received  me  worthily  and  most  courteously,  and 
even  lovingly,  as  his  own  son,  and  cave  me  most 
liberal  and  precious  gifts,  so  that  there  is  not  in 
the  whole  army  Duke,  Earl,  or  any  potentate, 
whom  he  trusts  and  favors  more  than  me.  In- 
deed, my  beloved,  his  Imperial  Majesty  has,  and 
still  does  often  recommend  to  me  that  we  should 
send  to  him  one  of  our  sons ;  and  he  promises  to 
bestow  on  him  so  many  and  great  honors,  that  he 
shall  have  no  cause  to  envy  us.  I  tell  you,  in 
truth,  that  there  is  not  such  a  man  living  under 
heaven  :  be  enriches  all  our  Princes  most  liber- 


ally, relieves  all  the  soldiers  with  gifts,  refreshes 
all  the  poor  with  feasts.  Near  the  city  of  Nice 
there  is  a  castle  called  Civitat,  near  which  mns  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  by  which  the  Emperor's  ships  sail 
day  and  night  to  Constantinople,  bearing  food  to 
the  camp  for  innumerable  pnDor,  which  is  daiiv 
distributed  to  them.  Your  father,  my  beloved, 
has  done  many  and  great  things ;  but  he  is  noth- 
ing to  this  man.  These  few  things  have  I  written 
to  yon  about  him,  that  yon  may  have  some  idea 
what  ho  is.'  Stephen  then  relates  the  departnra 
from  Constantinople,  the  passage  of  the  Helles- 
pont, the  arrival  at  Nicomedia  in  Bithyoia,  the 
old  capital  of  Diocletian,  and  the  progress  thence 
to  Nice,  'with  its  three  hundred  high  towers  and 
its  wonderful  walls.'  After  the  surrender  of 
Nice  the  Christian  army  hoped  for  an  unioter- 
rupted  march  into  Jerusalem ;  but  tlie  obstacles 
opposed  to  their  progress  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
unexpected  and  obstinate  resistance  of  Antioch, 
provcKl  how  groundless  had  been  their  expecta- 
tions. In  passing  through  the  mountains  of 
Phr^gia  their  numbers  were  fearfully  thinned  bv 
famine  and  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry.  At  length  they  sat  down  before  the 
walls  of  Antioch ;  but  week  afler  week  passed 
away,  while  the  impregnable  bastions  still  proudly 
frowned  defiance  upon  them ;  famine  raged 
terribly  among  (he  troops,  and  an  innumerable 
infidel  host,  gathering  rrom  all  quarters,  com- 
pelled their  discouragement,  and  tried  the  temper 
of  the  stoutest-hearted.  In  the  twenly-third 
week  of  the  siege  Earl  Stephen  again  Wrote  to 
his  wife : 

"  <  Stephen  the  Earl  to  Adela,  his  sweetest  and 
most  beloved  wife,  and  to  his  dearest  chUdreD* 
and  to  all  his  faithful  subjects,  great  and  smalli 
the  grace  and  blessing  of  perfect  health.  Yoa 
may  most  certainly  believe,  dearest,  that  this  mes- 
senger, whom  I  have  sent  to  you,  left  me  before 
Antioch  well  and  safe,  and,  by  God's  grace,  en- 
larged with  all  prosperity,  and  with  Uie  select 
army  of  Jesus  Christ :  we  have  had  oar  seat 
there  for  twenty-three  successive  weelo.  Know 
certainly,  my  beloved,  that  I  have  now  twofold 
more  gold  and  silver,  and  other  riches,  than  yoa 
allotted  to  me  when  I  departed  from  yoo.  For 
all  our  chiefs,  by  common  counsel  of  the  whole 
army,  have  appointed  me,  though  unwilling,  their 
Lord-Provisor,  and  Governor  of  all  their  Mtions.' 
He  then,"  says  Mrs.  Green,  "  proceeds  to  relate 
the  progress  of  the  expedition  after  the  taking  of 
Nice ;  the  victory  gained  over  the  Tarks ;  the 
acquisition  of  Romania  and  Cappadoda;  their 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  Antioch ;  the  im- 
pregnable strength  of  the  city ;  the  moltitodes  of 
Turks  by  whom  it  was  defended ;  the  woes  bob- 
tained  by  the  Christian  host  through  fiunine,  ke^ 
causing  great  discouragement ;  and  the  battle  at 
the  bridge  of  Antioch.  Stephen  adds,  in  hli 
own  hand, '  Truly,  whilst  my  Chaplain,  Alexander, 
the  day  after  Passover,  was  writing  then  letten 
with  the  greatest  haste,  part  of  oar  troops  besieg- 
ing the  Turks  obtained  a  victory  over  them,  by 
the  aid  of  God,  and  slew  of  them  sixty  8oldier% 
all  whose  heads  they  brought  into  the  armj. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  many  things  I  writs  to 
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you,  dearest;  and  because  I  caDnot  express  all 
tlmt  is  in  mj  mind,  dearest,  I  command  that  yoa 
act  well,  behave  yourself  chastely,  and  treat  your 
children  and  household  well,  as  becomes  you ;  for, 
as  quick  as  I  possibly  can,  you  will  certainly  see 
me  home.    Farewell  V  " 

Soon  after  this  was  written,  Earl  Ste- 
phen mounted  bis  borse,  and  ascended  a 
neii^hboring  hill,  whence  could  be  seen 
the  innumerable  tents  of  the  infidel  host, 
''  like  snow-flakes  on  the  plain."  Perfect- 
ly appalled  at  the  spectacle,  he  rode  back 
at  full  speed,  and  commenced  preparation 
for  an  mstant  return  to  Europe.  A  few 
hours  more,  and  his  knightly  honor  would 
have  been  saved ;  for  the  very  next  day 
Autioch  was  taken.  His  defection  was  a 
serious  calamity  to  the  Christians ;  for  the 
(lisiniil  picture,  which,  to  excuse  himself 
he  drew  of  the  utter  ruin  of  the  European 
armies,  induced  the  Emperor  Alexius  to 
withdraw  the  convoy  of  provisions  on  its 
way  to  the  starving  besiegers :  and  thus 
a<Mitional  misery  was  inflicted  on  them. 

On  his  arrival,  the  crest-fallen  Earl  met 
with  a  scornful  welcome  on  the  part  of 
his  high-spirited  dame.  She  solemnly 
vow^ed  —  and  her  vow  was  fulfilled  — 
that  he  should  make  ample  atonement  for 
his  base  desertion.  In  1101,  William 
Karl  of  Poictou  assembled  an  army  in 
(iaseony  and  Aquitaine  to  succor  the 
Christians  in  the  East,  and  follow  up  the 
splendid  successes  already  achieved.  Adcla 
was  miceasing  in  her  exhortations  to  her 
husband  to  retrieve  himself  by  joining 
this  expedition.  "Far  be  it  from  you, 
my  lord,"  said  she,  "to  suffer  such  a 
weight  of  opprobium  as  now  rests  upon 
your  name:  recall  the  gallant  deeds  of 
your  youth,  and  seize  the  arms  of  a  noble 
warfare.  How  will  the  Christians  of  the 
whole  world  exult  to  hear  of  your  prow- 
ess, while  the  infidels  tremble  at  their 
own  impending  ruin!"  Stephen  appears 
to  have  mistrusted  his  own  powers  of  en- 
durance: he  resisted  for  some  time  the 
pressing  entreaties  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Conqueror,  to  whom  life  was  less  than 
honor ;  but  at  length  he  joined  the  cru- 
sading band.  This  time  he  behaved  as 
became  a  leader  of  the  host  of  Christen- 
dom, steadfastly  persevering  amidst  toils 
and  dangers,  until  he  became  one  of  the 
noble  army  whose  matchless  valor  was 
rewarded  by  the  possession  of  the  holy 
city  itself.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
slain,  bravely  fighting  at  the  siege  of 
Ramula. 


Years  after,  the  noble  Adela,  having 
spent  a  long  life  in  the  cause  of  chivalry, 
justice,  and  honor,  after  educating  her 
children,  and  seeing  her  son,  the  great 
Theobald,  by  his  frank  and  gallant  charac- 
ter, amply  repay  her  pains,  resolved  to 
relinquish  the  government  which  she  so 
worthily  had  held,  and  to  close  her  days 
in  the  service  of  God.  The  retreat  which 
she  chose  was  the  priory  of  Marcigny,  a 
small  town  on  the  Loire.  Of  her  resi- 
dence here  we  have  little  record,  beyond 
the  allusions  in  the  letters  of  her  old 
friend,  Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Mans,  to  her 
extreme  humility,  which  led  her  to  per- 
form even  the  menial  oflSces  of  the  con- 
vent. She  lived  at  Marcigny  seven  or 
eight  years,  surviving  to  witness  the  oa- 
reer  of  Theobald,  the  splendid  fortunes, 
though  not  the  reverses,  of  her  third  son, 
Stephen,  King  of  England,  and  the  &me 
of  Henry,  her  youngest  son,  the  talented, 
but  fickle  and  worldly  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. Her  death  took  place  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy-four  or  seventy- 
five  years. 

If  Adela  was  the  E^eria  of  the  First 
Crusade,  supplying  with  strength  and 
resolution  its  fiiintmg  champions,  no  less 
characteristic;  of  the  Second  Crusade  was 
the  Lady  Joanna,  third  daughter  of  Henry 
II.,  and  therefore  sister  of  Kichard  Coeur- 
de-Lion.  This  second  period  of  the 
Christian  warfare  against  Painie  was  not 
so  distinguished  as  the  first  for  religious 
zeal  and  intensity  of  purpose  :  its  nero 
was  not  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  but  Richard 
Ca>ur-«le-Lion :  its  adventures,  numerous 
and  desperate  as  they  were,  seem  rather 
to  have  sprung  from  sheer  love  of  fight- 
ing than  fi"om  conscientious  resolve  :  its 
conduct  was  checkered  on  the  part  of  its 
leaders  by  party  motives  and  mere  earthly 
rivalry.  Joanna,  the  second  Princess 
whose  peculiarities  of  destiny  have  invited 
our  attention,  presents  in  her  own  charac- 
ter, as  we  thiuK,  a  great  deal  of  what  may 
be  asserted  to  belong  to  this  period  of  the 
Second  Crusade.  Without  possessing  the 
lofty  nature  of  the  daughter  of  the  Con- 
queror, she  is  equally  distinguished  for 
courage,  love  of  adventure,  and  even 
piety,  though,  withal,  these  qualities  were 
dashed  with  a  strong  tinge  of  the  capri- 
cious. This  Princess,  demanded  in  mar- 
riage by  William  the  Good,  King  of  Sicily, 
shared  the  tranquillitv  and  happmessof  the 
first  years  of  that  Monarch's  brief  sov- 
ereignty, at  the  time  when  Sicily  was  the 
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most  flourishing  state  in  Europe,  and  was 
liis  companion  in  those  noble  architectural 
uudertaldngs  which  have  made  his  reign 
famous.  In  1189,  the  disastrous  intelli- 
gence of  the  capture  of  the  holy  city  by 
Saladin  having  reached  Europe,  William 
the  Good,  full  of  grief  and  indignation, 
and  whilst  actively  engaged  in  concerting 
measures  for  a  renewed  expedition  for 
the  rescue  of  the  holy  places  with  Philip 
of  France  and  Richard  of  England,  was 
struck  with  a  fatal  disorder  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year.  On  his  decease,  the  person  of 
the  widowed  Queen  was  seized  by  Tan- 
cred,  illegitimate  grandson  of  the  famous 
old  Sicihan  King  Roger,  who  was  also 
grand&ther  to  William.  This  person  had 
conceived  the  design  of  placing  the  dia- 
dem on  his  own  brow,  in  opposition  to 
the  known  desire  of  William,  who  had 
indicated  his  aunt,  the  Lady  Costanzee, 
as  his  successor.  Joanna  was  imprisoned 
by  Tancred,  as  being  one  of  the  warmest 
adherents  of  his  opponent.  For  some 
months  her  situation  was  dreary  enough, 
confined  as  she  was  in  the  palace  in  which 
but  lately  she  had  moved  as  Queen.  No 
tidings  came  of  her  brother  Richard :  it 
wns  not  known  whether  he  had  not,  on 
William's  death,  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
East  without  touching  at  Sicily.  But  at 
length  the  news  arrived  that  Richard  was 
at  Alarscilles  with  his  armament,  on  the 
eve  of  departure ;  and  Joanna  contrived 
to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  give  him  intel- 
ligence of  her  situation.  The  scene  which 
ensued  is  thus  described  by  the  rhyming 
chronicler,  Piers  de  Langtoft : 

"  Hasty  fro  Sicile 

Come  bim  a  messcnpfcrc, 
Fro  the  Queen  Dame  Jonc, 

His  awD  sister  dere  : 
Bifor  them  everilk  one 

He  told  Kinj?  Richere, 
'Dead  is  King  William 

That  regned  in  Sicile ; 
That  Jone  the  lady  nam  (took)  : 

He  lyved  but  a  while. 
That  Erie  of  Tancrede, 

I  trow  a  doughty  Knyght, 
And  valiant  man  of  dede, 

And  to  the  Crown  has  ryght — 
He  regnes  after  him 

That  late  had  the  Crowne  : 
To  Jone  he  is  fulle  grim, 

And  holds  her  in  prisonne.' 
Herefor  Kvng  Richard 

Wraths  him  and  says, 
'  Dight  OS  thitherward 

Oar  vessels  and  galais ; 


My  sister  I  will  oat  wyn 

Ere  I  ferther  go. 
Bot  (onless)  he  will  higyn  (obey),     * 

Sicile  he  sail  turn  fro  ; 
And  bot  he  wyl  wyth  pecc 

Accorde  in  reson, 
It  sail  reue  him  that  res  (thing) 

That  he  to  Jone  has  done.* 
That  date  was  a  thousand 

A  hundreth  and  ninetie 
That  Richard  was  sailand 

Towards  Painie  (Pagan  land.") 

No  long  time  had  elapsed  before  Rich- 
ard appeared  off  Messina,  bent  on  aveng- 
ing his  sister's  wrong.  His  approach  is 
elo(^uently  given  by  his  fellow-Crusader, 
Vinisauf: 

"  When  Richard  was  about  to  land,  the  people 
rnshed  down  m  crowds  to  tiie  beach,  when,  be- 
hold, from  a  distance,  the  sea  seemed  cleft  with 
innumerable  oars,  the  loud  voices  of  the  trumpets 
and  horns  sounded  clear  and  shrill.  On  nearer 
apnroach  you  might  see  the  galleys  rowing  in 
order,  adorned  with  various  armor,  with  inna- 
merable  pennons  and  banners  floating  on  the  top 
of  the  spears:  the  beaks  of  the  yessels  were 
painted  with  the  numerous  devices  of  the  Knights 
they  bore,  and  glittering  wiUi  the  rays  reflected 
from  the  shields :  you  might  sec  the  sea  boil  with 
the  multitude  of  the  oars,  while  ih%  air  trembled 
with  the  clang  of  trumpets  and  Uie  tumultaooa 
shouts  of  the  delighted  crowds.  The  magnificent 
King,  girded  with  an  obsequious  train,  himself 
loftier  and  more  splendid  than  them  aJl,  stood 
erect  on  the  prow,  like  one  expecting  alike  to  see 
and  be  seen.  He  descended  on  to  the  shore,  sur- 
rounded bv  dense  crowds,  who  admired  the 
splendor  of  his  appearance.  There  the  sailon, 
and  those  sent  before,  stood  ready  to  receive  him 
properly,  and  present  to  him  his  gallant  st^ds. 
The  natives  mixed  up  with  his  people,  and  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  hotel,  the  trumpets  everywhere 
ringing  out,  fitly  blending  their  shrill  accents,  and 
producing  discordant,  yet  harmonious,  sonndSi 
while  the  people  whispered  toother,  *  He  is  in- 
deed worthy  of  empires ;  he  is  rightly  made  King 
over  people  and  kingdoms:  what  we  heard  of 
him  at  a  distance  falls  far  short  of  what  we  see.' " 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  the  very 
speedy  liberation  of  Joanna.  Says  Lang- 
toft: 

"  Three  days  in'the  citie 

Dwelled  Kvng  Richard. 
To  the  Kyng  of  Tancrede 

He  sent  his  letters  hard, 
To  deliver  his  sister  Jone 

Out  of  his  prison. 
Men  mad  him  to  grete  moan] 
It  was  without  reson. 
*  Bot  he  deliver  hir  me 

With  love,  at  my  prayere, 
That  time  salle  he  see 

She  salle  be  booht  folle  deere  V 
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This  Kyng  of  Tancrede 

He  was  a  wise  Knyght, 
He  saw  it  was  to  drede, 

An  he  did  not  alle  right. 
He  saw  Hichard  an  ircd 

And  his  mykelle  myght, 
His  folk  armed  and  tired  (attired) 

And  aye  ready  to  fight. 
He  sent  his  sister  Jone 

Wyth  mykelle  honesty, 
Wyth  his  Barons  ilk  one, 

To  Messina  that  ci tie." 

The  whole  of  her  magnificent  equipage 
and  her  forfeited  dower  lands  were  re- 
stored along  with  "  Jone."  But  now  was 
to  come  the  retribution.  Alter  taking 
violent  possession  of  Messina,  Richard 
demanded  an  interview  with  King  Tan- 
cred,  the  particulars  of  which  are  amusing 
enough.  Richard  denounced  the  most 
bloodthirsty  threats  of  war  upon  the  un- 
fortuniito  Tancred,  in  case  he  failed  to  pay 
in  full  the  dowry  of  Joanna,  and  satisfy  all 
demands.  Tancred  declared  that  he  had 
paid  the  dowry  already;  and  in  support 
of  this  assertion  appealed  to  Joanna  ner- 
self,  who  liad  entered  the  room.  The  mis- 
chievous Joanna  saw  an  opportunity  of 
revenge.  "  King  Tancred,"  said  she,  turn- 
ing to  her  brother,  "has  truly  done  what 
he  ought  about  all  things  that  belong  to 
me ;  but,  my  brother,  he  ought  to  surren- 
der to  you  the  grand  pavilion  made  of 
rich  silks,  the  golden  table  twelve  feet  long, 
with  its  tressels,  the  twenty-four  silver 
cups,  the  twenty-four  silver  dishes,  which 
my  Lord  the  King  at  his  death  bequeathed 
you."  Tancred,  when  he  had  recovered 
his  amazement  at  this  wonderful  list,  an- 
swered shortly,  "Lady,  I  shall  certainly 
grant  this  bequest  to  mv  Lord  the  King." 
The  merciless  sister  of  the  strong  Richard 
soon  after  made  the  discovery  that  "  her 
Lord  the  King"  had  bequeathed  her  bro- 
ther sixty  thousand  measures  of  com,  the 
same  of  barley  and  of  wine,  with  one 
hundred  galleys  fully  equipped  and  stored 
for  two  years — convenient  things  enough 
on  the  crusading  expedition  which  she  was 
resolved  to  accompany.  At  last  poor 
Tancred  was  glad  to  compromise  these  ex- 
travagant demands  by  paying  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  twenty  thousand  ounces  of 
gold,  on  the  express  stipulation,  however, 
says  ^Irs.  Green,  "  that  it  stood  in  lieu  of 
all  demands,  and  that  Queen  Joanna  should 
discover  no  more  codicils  in  her  hite  hus- 
band's will." 

Next  year  the  expedition  started  for 


the  East,  Joanna  accompanying  her  bro- 
ther and  his  plighted  bride,  the  beautiful 
and  gentle  Berengaria.  They  sailed  from 
the  Sicilian  port  Faro,  which  weU  might 
boast,  says  Vinisau^  "  that  her  seas  never 
saw  such  fleet  depart,  when  all  that  multi- 
tude of  ships  was  impelled  over  the  deep 
by  the  strong  strokes  of  the  rowers."  The 
two  Queens,  with  their  train,  were  in  the 
same  vessel.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they 
left  port,  than  they  were  taken  by  con- 
trary winds,  and  in  spite  of  the  vigilance 
of  Richard,  "  who  watched  over  his  shipt 
like  a  hen  over  her  chickens,"  it  was  found 
impossible  to  keep  the  fleet  together.  The 
vessel  containing  the  Queens  outsailed  the 
rest  of  the  squadron  ;  and  they  found  them- 
selves  day  after  day  tossing  upon  the  Med- 
iterranean,  in  company  with  only  a  few 
scattered  barks,  while  the  Bong's  ship  waa 
nowhere  to  be  seen.    As  they  neared  Cy- 
prus, the  wind  fell ;  but  soon  aft;er,  **  on 
the  vigils  of  St.  Mark,  a  little  before  sun- 
set, a  cloud  covered  the  heavens  with 
thick  blackness,  and,  behold,  the  spirit  of 
the  storm  rushes  out,  and  a  vehement  wind, 
most  adverse  to  voyagers,  wrecks  three  of 
their  ships  upon  the  shore.  Isaac,  the  per- 
fidous  Cypriot  Emperor,  permitted  the  most 
cruel  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  mari- 
ners, who  were  plundered  and  thrown  into 
prison."    The  royal  ladies  could  behold  a 
part  of  what  befel  their  fellow-voyagers 
from  their  owti  ship.    Presently  Isaac, 
having  ascertained  tneir  names  and  qual- 
ity, sent  them  a  courteous  requisition  to 
come  on  shore.  Suspecting  treachery,  they 
hesitated  to  comply.    They  therefore  re- 
turned an  evasive  answer,  with  a  hal£> 
promise  to  accept  the  invitation  next  day, 
meanwhile  anxiously  desiring  the  appear- 
ance of  Richard.  "  But  while  the  Queens,*' 
says  Vinisau^  "  anxious,  wdth  biting  cares, 
were  sadly  complaining  and  talking  to  one 
another,  an  unforeseen  aid  arrived,  by  the 
good  providence  of  God ;  for  that  same 
Sunday,  while  they  were  anxiouslv  look- 
ing  out,  behold,  between    the  maming 
tops  of  the  curling  billows,  two  ships, 
moving  like  swift  sea-birds,  appeared,  sail- 
ing towards  them ;  and,  while  the  Queens 
and  others  beholding  were  yet  uncertain, 
and  doubting  who  they  might  be,  other 
ships  hove  in  sight,  and  a  great  fleet  fol- 
lowed, rushing  swiftly  towards  the  port ; 
and  the  heavier  their  former  desolation, 
the  greater  now  their  rejoicing ;"  for  this 
proved  to  be  the  advent  of  King  Richard, 
who  had  been  delayed  at  Rhodes  ten  days 
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by  illness.  The  King's  wrath  was  kindled 
when  he  heard  of  the  unworthy  treatment 
of  his  shipwrecked  comrades.  He  sent 
to  Isaac,  demanding  instant  restitution; 
which  was  not  only  refused,  but  soldiers 
were  drawn  up  to  oppose  his  landing,  ar- 
rayed in  gorgeous  uniforms,  and  with  ban- 
ners of  purple  floating  over  them. 

"  Arm  yc,  as  I  rede  (say), 
And  go  we  harailic, 
And  we  sallc  mak  them  schede  (yield) 
And  soadre  a  partie/' 

exclaimed  Richard,  as  he  ordered  a  gene- 
ral assault,  both  by  sea  and  land.  It  was, 
of  course,  attended  with  complete  success : 
the  Imperial  troops  fled  at  the  first  onset, 
and  the  ultimate  result  was,  as  is  well 
known,  the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
capture  of  Isaac  and  his  only  daughter 
and  cliild  Bourgigne.  At  this  island  were 
celebrated  the  nuptials  of  Berengaria  and 
Richard ;  and  soon  afterwards,  on  intelli- 
gence that  the  French  monarch  was  al- 
ready engaged  in  the  siege  of  Acre,  the 
English  armament  set  sail  for  that  city, 
the  Cypriot  Princess  and  her  father  being 
added  to  the  company  of  the  two  Queens, 
who  sailed  together  as  before.  Their  de- 
parture from  Cyprus  is  thus  described  by 
Laiigtoft : 

"  His  wille  has  Richard  sped 

In  Cipres  far  and  nere, 
And  Isaac  forth  is  led 

With  Jone  and  Bcrengere, 
At  Tripoli  to  sojourne — 

And  there  thci  mad  a  crie 
To  Acres  for  to  tume 

AH  wholly  their  navie ; 
Now  are  all  on  flote ; — 

God  gif  them  grace  to  spedei 
With  doughty  foe  to  note  (wrestle), 

When  thei  come  to  dede." 

They  arrived  at  Acre  in  the  very  midst 
of  that  celebrated  siege,  when  the  terrible 
(Tfock  fire  was  volleyed  from  the  hostile 
ramparts  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross, 
and  famine  raged  among  them :  so  that 

"  Men  gaf  flvetcn  schillyngs 

For  a  goos  or  hen, 
For  the  grete  lordyngs 

J3auht  for  sick  men. 
An  egg  by  it  selve 

For  five  schyllyngs  was  booht ; 
A  pear  for  pennies  twelve, 

Or  they  nad  it  nouht. 
The  common  of  the  oste 

Biiulit  them  hors  flesch, 
Or  mules  or  assis  rostc, 

Or  haf  bene  mete-lean.'* 


The  arrival  of  the  English  monarch  soon 
made  a  change  in  the  scene ;  and  in  a  few 
days  the  Queens  had  the  proud  delight  of 
seeing  the  standard  of  their  hero  floating 
in  triumph  from  the  captured  battlements. 
Richard  selected  the  royal  palace  of  Acre 
for  the  residence  of  his  bride  and  sister, 
with  their  companions,  whilst  he  pursued 
his  chivalrous  designs  elsewhere.  Here 
they  remained  for  above  a  year — the  fiur 
and  gentle  Berengere,  the  equally  beauti- 
ful but  more  sprightly  "  Jone,"  the  dark- 
eyed  Greek  maiden  and  her  old  anddotinff 
&ther — ^living  in  great  retirement,  thougS 
not  without  adventure.  But  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Green  for 
an  account  of  the  love  affair  between 
"Jone"  and  Melech  Adelus,  brother  of 
the  great  Saladin.  After  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  year,  Richard  returned  to  Acre, 
and  the  homeward  voyage  of  the  Queens 
followed  shortly  afterwards. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  short  life  of 
Joanna  were  not  less  eventful.  She  mar- 
ried Raymond,  the  sixth  count  of  Ton* 
louse;  and  we  find  her,  in  the  ab* 
sencc  of  her  husband,  storming  a  castle, 
stemming  a  camp  mutiny,  and  forming 
coalitions  for  the  protection  of  her  terri- 
tory. In  the  midst  of  these  occupations, 
she  was  suddenly  smitten  by  death.  Orie4 
we  are  told,  for  the  untimely  £site  of  her 
heroic  brother  brought  on  a  fit  of  illness, 
which  terminated  fatally,  before  she  had 
reached  her  thirty-fourth  year.  The  nar- 
rative of  her  last  hours,  given  by  Friar 
Jean  dc  la  Mainteme,  who  had  it  from  an 
eye-witness,  is  deeply  affecting : 

"  Trosting  to  His  truth  and  mercy,  who  will 
give  a  penny  to  him  viho  works  only  at  the  elev- 
enth hoar,  as  to  well  &=<  those  who  labored  from  the 
first,  she  greatly  desired  to  assume  a  rcligiooa  hab- 
it, and  commanded  the  Prioress  of  Fontevraad  to 
be  summoned  by  letters  and  messenppers ;  but  when 
distance  delayed  her  coming,  feelmg  her  end  ap» 
preaching,  she  said  to  tlie  Archbishop  of  OantMw 
bury,  who  was  then  present,  '  0  my  Lord  Father, 
have  pity  on  me,  and  fulfil  my  earnest  desire ;  fuiw 
nish  my  bodv  with  the  arms  of  religion  to  fiffht  mj 
adversary,  that  my  spirit  may  be  restorea  more 
pure  and  free  to  its  Creator :  for  I  know  and  be- 
lieve that  if  I  might  be  joined  in  body  to  the  Or- 
der of  Fontcvraud,  I  shall  escape  etomsl  panis^ 
ment'  But  the  Archbishop,  trembling,  said  that 
this  could  not  lawAilIy  be  done  without  her  hus- 
band's consent,  but  when  he  saw  her  coiiMtaocyp 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  speaking  in  her,  moved  hj 
pity  and  conquered  by  her  prayers,  he  with  hii 
own  hand  consecrated  and  gave  her  the  sacred  veil 
— her  mother  and  the  Abbot  of  Tarpigny,  with 
other  mouks,  being  present-— and  oflsred'luv  to 
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God  and  the  Order  of  Fontevraud.  She  now,  re- 
joicing, and  unmindful  of  her  pangs,  declared  sbe 
saw  in  a  vision  the  glorious  Mother  of  God ;  and 
ius  the  Abbot  told  us,  she  cast  her  veil  at  the  en- 
emy, saying, '  I  am  a  sister  and  a  nun  of  Fonte- 
vraud :  thus  strengthened,  I  fear  thee  not*  " 

Tlie  royal  nun  expired  immediately  on 
taking  the  veil.  Iler  career  was  more  ca- 
piicious,  and  her  end  less  assured,  than 
that  of  Adela,  who,  after  her  business 
with  the  world  was  finished,  enjoyed  a  re- 
tirement of  seven  or  eight  years,  devoted 
to  relicrion. 

There  are  many  other  biographies  in 
tills,  the  earlier  part  of  the  work,  which 
partake  as  strongly  of  the  romantic  and 
lucMlijeval  elements.  Mrs.  Green  has  de- 
monstrated, that  in  history,  as  well  as  ro- 
mance, the  female  character  in  the  days  of 
chivalry  was  a  worthy  counterpart  of  that 
of  the  "  high  men,  Earls,  and  Barons." 
We  find  in  the  Princesses,  who  cast  them- 
selves prostrate  in  their  bridal  robes  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  who  from  their  tur- 
rets watched  the  clanging,  changing  bat- 
tle, who  presided  at  meetings  of  shivered 
lances,  who  raised  aloft  to  the  vaulted 
chapel-roof  the  rapt  music  of  the  Grego- 
rian, whose  tokens  were  worn  by  the 
noblest,  and  whose  sculptured  effigies — 
their  hands  closed  in  prayer,  their  robes 
pouring  to  their  feet — meet  us  beneath  the 
arch  over  their  tombs  in  the  ancient 
churches  of  Europe — in  them  we  find 
the  same  dauntless  spirit,  the  same  self- 
command,  the  same  personal  indepen- 
dence, the  same  piety  and  reverence,  the 
same  gentleness,  courtesy,  and  dignity, 
which  were  the  glorious  attributes  of  the 
Knights  of  Christendom.  This  former 
])art  of  Mrs.  Green's  work  abounds  with 
j)assages  which  throw  light  upon  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  periods  in  the  world,  as  its 
genius  and  tendency  were  developed  in 
the  diiferent  nationalities  of  Europe,  The 
royal  daughter  of  England  goes,  generally 
with  unfaltering  serenity  and  noble  self- 
collcctedness,  through  the  fierce  regions 
of  the  South,  where  the  sons  of  Spain  are 
still  at  deadly  struggle  with  the  Moorish 
infidel,  and  the  Sicilian  galleys  are  fighting 
the  battle  of  civilization  against  the  cor- 
sair of  Africa;  she  appears  like  a  minis- 
t(  ring  angel  in  the  famine-stricken  camp 
of  the  Crusaders  ;  she  traverses  that  fiery 
dance  of  swords  and  torches  which  forms 
the  illuminated  history  of  France  during 
the  years  when  the  royal  power  was  strug- 


gling with  the  might  of  the  Barons  ;  and 
her  life  of  gentleness,  and  yet  of  firmness, 
and,  if  need  be,  of  high  and  indomitable 
courage,  appears  conspicuous  among  the 
stern  animosities  of  Germany,  Scotland, 
and  the  North.  In  almost  every  instance, 
the  Englishwoman  is  spoken  of,  though  it 
may  be  briefly,  with  respect  and  admira- 
tion by  the  historians  of  these  different 
countries  ;  in  almost  every  instance,  she  is 
found  the  faithful  and  courageotis  wife, 
the  judicious  mother,  the  dignified  Queen. 
We  are  surprised,  in  reading  Mrs.  Green, 
to  find  how  much  of  what  we  admire  in 
those  ages  was  the  work  of  even  the  com- 
paratively few  ladies  whose  lives  she  has 
recorded.  How  many,  for  example,  of 
the  magnificent  churches  and  abbeys, 
whose  very  ruins  we  now  contemplate 
with  regret,  as  unsurpassable,  owe  their 
foundation  or  enlargement  to  the  English 
Princesses !  We  might  fill  a  long  list 
with  these  alone.  Such  establishments  of 
the  Church,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
them  now,  are  an  essential  portion  of  onr 
notions  of  the  chivalric  period,  and  were 
then  an  inestimable  benefaction  to  man- 
kind, since  they  constituted  to  the  higher 
classes  the  only  honorable  retreat  for  med- 
itation and  study ;  while  the  poor,  who 
tenanted  their  vast  estates,  found  them 
the  best  and  most  indulgent  landlords  in 
the  world.  Consequently,  it  would  seem, 
that  the  ladies  who  so  lavishly  contributed 
to  their  maintenance,  must  have  possessed, 
in  a  very  eminent  degree,  benevolence, 
and  love  of  order  and  of  learning.  Mrs. 
Green  tells  us,  that  many  of  them  were 
remarkable  for  learning,  for  love  of  art, 
and  for  the  patronage  of  its  professors ; 
and  truly  affirms,  that  history  can  offer 
no  lives  more  blameless  than  those  which 
she  has  so  faithfully  conmiemorated. 

With  the  Tudor  dynasty-,  the  nature  of 
Mrs.  Green's  narrative  is  considerably 
changed.  Instead  of  it  being  her  duty 
to  record  all  the  scanty  particulars  whicli 
research  could  collect  respecting  the  sub- 
jects of  her  memoirs,  and  occasionally  to 
supply  a  vacuum  by  conjecture,  she  has  to 
exercise  great  judgment  in  selecting  from 
large  masses  of  documents ;  and  is  com- 
pelled by  the  more  comj)licated  relations 
of  a  comparatively  modem  period  to 
enter  more  fully  than  in  her  former  vol- 
umes into  the  state  of  public  affairs.  We 
must  congratulate  her  upon  her  perform- 
ance of  this,  the  most  arduous  office  of 
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tlie  historian.  Bcsitles  lier  nnual  iudefat- 1 
ig.ibility,  she  here  disi)lays  a  clear-sighted- 1 
neaa  and  candor,  which  indeed  could 
hardly  fail  to  accompany  the  first-mcn- . 
tioned  quality.  I 

The  tirst  memoir  in  thia  latter  part  of 
the  work  ia  that  of  Mnrpuret  Tudor, 
eldest  ilaiightcr  of  Henry  Vill,,  and  wife, 
first  of  Jaraea  IV.  of  Scotland,  the  un- 
fortunate Monarch  who  lost  hig  life  at 
Floddcn,  and  afterwards  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus.  We  have  a  very  elaborate  recital 
of  the  career  of  this  boldand  high-spirited 
Queen,  who  left  her  individual  impress 
upon  one  of  the  most  disturbed  tiraea  of 
Scottiah  history ;  and  we  recommend  ita  ' 
perusal  to  all  who  wisli  thoronghly  to  un- 
derstand tliat  eventful  period  in  "our 
rough  island  story."  Weraay  remark,  at  the 
date  in  question,  an  evident  decline  of  the 
true  medioival  sjiirit ;  an  affectation  of  its 
fbrins  and  ceremonies ;  and  a,  Quixotic  dis- 
regard of  common  prudence  and  sense, 
among  tlioso  who  endeavored  to  emulate 
the  Knights  of  old,  which  never  obtained 
among  those  real  and  liahitual  enthusi- 
asts. The  age  which  demolished  the 
peerless  architecture  of  the  ancient 
Church,  celebrates  joists  and  tourna- 
ments, and  royal  shows  of  unequalled 
costliness,  but  often  of  vain  and  trivial  ob- 
ject :  the  ^e  which  destroyed  by  fire  and 
quiuk-liine  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of 
the  conventual  libraries,  reduces  to  writ- 
ten system,  for  the  first  time,  the  domestic 
etiquette  of  the  Court.  These  are  sure 
signs  that  the  chivalric  spirit  was  dying 
away,  and  the  romantic  spirit  was  in 
birth,  which  has  ever  since  mourned  over 
it  as  dead. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  a  more  extend- 
ed notice  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  biogra]>iiies  in  the  whole 
series  —  that  of  Klizabetli,  daughter  of 
James  I.,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  cause  of 
the  ITiirty  Years'  War,  and  direct  ances- 
tres-i  of  her  present  Majesty.  The  name 
of  this,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Princesses  of  Kngland,  Ls  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Green  in  the  following  tcnns ; 

'*  or  uU  the  royal  daughters  of  Eoglund  wbo, 
by  tbe  wuiyht  of  personal  cliaraoUtr,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  adventitious  circumstances,  have  exer- 
cised a  permanent  boariug  on  its  di'stiu;,  none 
have  occupied  bo  promineut  a  place  as  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Itobcmia,  the  bigli -minded,  but  ill-fated, 
daagbtcr  of  James  I.  As  the  progenitress  of  the 
line  of  suvercLt^s  who  have  secured,  or  rather 
prciierTcd,  to  us  the  iacstiniablo  blcs^ng  of  civil 
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and  religious  liberty,  she  must  ever  be  regarded 
with  respect  But  her  influence  was  not  merely 
that  of  portion  or  of  accident  The  power  « 
her  individual  character  was  felt  throQenotit  Eu- 
rope. In  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  wito  its  long 
train  of  calamities,  its  terrors  and  Its  cruellies,  its 
terrible  sieges,  its  stirring  battle-fields,  and  its 
displavB  of  romantic  valor  and  endaring  fortitude 
— with  its  Tilly,  as  the  impersonation  of  military 
tactics — its  Mansfcldt,  the  thunderbolt  of  lawless 
warfare— its  Christian  of  Brunswick,  the  iaau 
utiat  of  chivalric  daring — and  ita  Goatavos 
Adolphoa,  of  honorable  disinterestedness  —  th» 
wheeb  of  conflict  irere  set  to  moti(»i  by  one 
spring;  and  tbatspringwas  toochedby  thebaodof 
the  Qaeen  of  Bohemia.  But,  like  tie  fabled  necro- 
mancer who  called  into  existence  gigantic  pban- 
toms,  which  the  skill  of  his  wizard  wand  failed  to 
lay,  and  which  hnntcd  and  tortorcd  him  to  the 
death,  Klizabeth  let  loose  a  torrent  which  she 
was  nnabls  lo  stem  ;  and  in  the  rush  of  the  im- 
petnona  waters,  her  own  noble  bonse  was  all  bnt 
anaihilated ;  and  she  hersdf  lived  to  aarvlve  al- 
most all  those  wbo  armed  at  her  bidding,  and 
bled  and  died  in  her  cause." 

When  this  Princeas  had  attmned  her 
sixteenth  year,  being  extremely  beauUfiil, 
and  possessed  of  a  most  delicate  and  ac- 
complished mind,  her  fether  contracted 
her  to  Frederick  V.,  Elector  Palatine, 
one  of  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Ger- 
many. The  marriage  treaty,  we  are  told, 
extended  its  slow  length  through  ux 
montlis;  as  well  it  might,  seeing  that 
nine  English  councillors  and  six  German 
diplomatists  were  employed  upon  it.  But 
at  length,  all  points  seeming  definitiTely 
settled,  the  I*rince  Palatine  set  sail  for 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  October, 
IC12,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  English  people,  to  whom  his  Pro- 
testantism greatly  endeared  him.  Ho 
was  of  the  same  age  as  his  elect  bride. 
The  courtsliip  was  saddened  by  the  deaUi 
of  ilenry.  Prince  of  Wales,  the  darling 
of  the  nation,  who  fiitally  increased  an  at- 
tack of  sickness  by  unremitting  attentions 
to  Frederick.  Elizabeth  was  derotedly 
att.ichcd  to  her  brother ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably under  the  influence  of  this  first 
great  sorrow,  that  she  wrote  the  beautiiiil 
verses: 

"  This  is  joy,  this  is  tme  pleasuie 
If  we  best  things  make  oar  treawr^ 
And  enjoy  them  at  full  leisnre 
Evermore  in  richest  meaaira 

"  God  is  only  excellent  j 
Let  np  to  bim  our  love  be  Kot ; 
Whose  desires  are  set  and  bent 
On  aught  else,  sliall  much  repent. 
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"  Theirs  is  a  most  wretched  case 
"Who  themselves  so  far  disgrace, 
That  they  their  affections  place 
Upon  things  named  vile  and  base. 

"  Let  us  love  of  heaven  receive  ; 
These  are  joys  our  hearts  will  heave 
Higher  than  we  can  conceive, 
And  shall  us  not  fail  nor  leave. 

"  Earthly  things  do  fade,  decay, 
Constant  to  us  not  one  day  ; 
Suddenly  they  pass  away, — 
And  we  cannot  make  them  stay. 

"  All  the  vast  world  doth  contain 
To  content  man's  heart  are  vain : 
That  still  justly  will  complain, 
And  unsatisfied  remain. 

*^  God  most  holy,  high,  and  great. 
Our  delight  doth  make  complete : 
When  in  us  He  takes  His  seat. 
Only  then  we  are  replete. 

"  Why  should  vain  joys  us  transport? 
Earthly  pleasures  are  but  short ; 
And  are  mingled  in  such  sort, 
Griefs  are  greater  than  the  sport 

"  What  care  I  for  lofty  place. 
If  the  Lord  grant  me  His  grace. 
Showing  me  His  pleasant  face, 
And  with  joy  I  end  my  race  ? 

"  This  is  only  ray  desire. 
This  doth  set  my  heart  on  fire. 
That  I  might  receive  my  lyre, 
With  the  saints'  and  angels'  quire. 

"  0  my  soul,  of  heavenly  birth, 
Do  thou  scorn  this  basest  earth ; 
Place  not  here  thy  joy  and  mirth, 
Where  of  bliss  is  greatest  dearth. 

"  From  below  thy  mind  remove. 
And  affect  the  things  above  ; 
Set  thy  heart,  and  fix  thy  love. 
Where  thou  truest  joys  shalt  prove. 

"  If  I  do  love  things  on  high. 
Doubtless  them  enjoy  shall  I ; 
Earthly  pleasures  it*  I  try, 
They,  pursued,  faster  fly. 

"  To  me  grace,  O  Father,  send. 
On  Thee  wholly  to  depend. 
That  all  may  to  Thy  glory  tend  ; 
So  let  me  live,  so  let  me  end. 

"  Now  to  the  true  eternal  King, 
Not  seen  with  human  eye, 
The  *  Immortal,  only  wise,*  true  God, 
Be  praise  perpetually." 


The  betrothal  took  place,  December 
17th,  in  Whitehall  banquetinMOom,  with 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow.  In  February  of 
the  next  year  Frederick  was  made '  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  the  marriage 
followed  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  same 
month.  We  cannot  detail  the  pageants, 
pomps,  devices,  masques,  and  revelries, 
whicn  heralded  and  succeeded  this  event: 
sufficient  it  is  to  say,  that  they  bankrupted 
the  roval  exchequer,  and  James  was  &in 
to  revive  the  old  feudal  practice  by  which 
the  monarch,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter, borrowed  aid-money  of  his  subjects. 
By  this  means  £20,000  were  raised,  w^hich 
stm  left  his  Majesty  in  a  deficit  of  £60,000. 
Towards  the  end  of  August,  the  royal 
pair  embarked  at  Margate,  and  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  that  month  landed  at 
Flushing.  They  spent  some  little  time  in 
Holland,  amidst  great  festivities.  Their 
road  thence  to  their  home  at  Heidelberg 
was  one  continuous  triumph,  the  conclud- 
ing pageant  being  the  most  splendid  of 
all.  Here  we  may  pause  to  remark  on 
the  singular  destiny  of  the  marriages  of 
the  Stuart  famUy.  It  was  the  ambition 
of  James  I.  to  contract  splendid  alliances 
for  his  male  children,  irrespective  of  any 
other  consideration.  With  this  view  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  betroth  his  son,  Charles 
I.,  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and,  next,  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Henrietta  of  France; 
still  further  insulting  the  Protestant  feel- 
ings of  the  nation,  which  were  already 
intense,  by  consenting  that  the  offspring 
of  the  alliance,  whether  male  or  female, 
should  be  educated  by  the  mother  until 
the  fourteenth  year.  Bossuet,  in  his  ora- 
tion on  the  death  of  Queen  Henrietta,  is 
eloquent  upon  what  seemed  to  him  the 
robable  consequences  of  this.  "  If  ever 
"ngland,"  he  exclaims,  "shall  come  to 
herself,  if  this  precious  leaven  shall  one 
day  sanctify  the  whole  mass  into  which  it 
has  been  cast  by  her  royal  hands,  remotest 
posterity  wDl  not  be  able  sufficiently  to 
celebrate  the  virtues  of  the  devoted  Hen- 
rietta, and  will  acknowledge,  that  it  is  to 
her  piety  that  the  memorable  work  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  is  to  be  ascrib- 
ed." Yet  mark  the  event.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  influence  which  this  Popish 
alliance  had  in  determining  the  &te  of 
Charles  I.  himself— and  it  was  very  great 
— ^the  papistical  education  imbibed  by  Mb. 
sons  from  their  mother,  cost  the  Stuarts 
the  throne  of  England.  Charles  U.,  so 
far  as  he  possessed  any  religion  at  all. 
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was  a  Papist ;  James  11.  avowed  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  Roman  See,  and  was  therefore 
rejected  from  the  government  by  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  nation.  And,  moreover, 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  was,  to  appearance,  the  trinmph  of 
Popery  in  France,  but  in  realitv  the  first 
of  the  direct  movements  which  led  to  the 
French  Revohition,  was  the  result  of  this 
selection,  on  the  part  of  James  I.,  of  the 
'HDatholic  Princess,  Henrietta  of  France," 
to  be  the  wife  of  his  son.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  direct  lineal  descendant  of  his 
Protestant  daughter  Elizabeth,  whom, 
with  her  Protestant  husband  Frederick,  he 
most  pusillanimously  abandoned  to  the 
rage  of  their  Popish  enemies,  sits  now  npon 
the  throne  of  England.  George  I.,  sum- 
moned because  of  his  Protestantism  from 
the  Electorate  of  Hanover  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  this  country,  was  grandson  of 
Fr(Mlerick  and  Elizabeth,  and  ruled  the 
kingdom  of  the  Stuarts  when  the  other 
descendants  of  James  I.  were  wandering 
exiioMi,  pensioned  by  the  bounty  of  a  for- 
eign court. 

To  return  to  Frederick  and  Elizabeth. 
The  first  five  years  of  their  married  life 
were  spent  in  tranquil  happiness  within 
the  walls  and  gardens  of  Heidelberg,  their 
most  anxious  cares  being  to  adjust  the 
rivalries  of  their  courtiers,  select  the  best 
hunting-grounds,  and  transplant  the  best 
trees.  Within  this  period,  Elizabeth  gives 
birth  to  two  sons  and  a  daughter;  and 
Fre«lerick,  in  1614,  having  attained  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  with  it  his  majority, 
enters  upon  the  administration  of  the 
irppor  and  Lower  Palatine.  So  far  the 
Prince  Palatine  appears  in  the  character 
of  an  amiable  and  light-hearted  boy, 
whilst  his  youthful  consoi*t  was  noted  for 
a  facility  of  disposition  which  often  drew 
upon  her  the  grave  rebuke  of  gallant 
Colonel  Schoraberg,  her  true  friend  and 
servant.  In  after  time,  none  were  more 
remarkable  than  both  Frederick  and  Eliza- 
beth for  inflexible  determination  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  object,  and  for  fortitude  in 
resisting  the  pressure  of  misfortune.  It 
will  not  appear  doubtful,  that  this  sunny 
season  of  prosperity  was  wisely  ordained, 
as  a  preparative  for  the  darkness,  and 
calamity,  and  almost  unmitigated  distress, 
so  soon  to  follow.  During  these  five 
vears,  feelings  were  matured  into  opin- 
ions ;  hopes,  beliefs,  and  prayers  became 
principles,   which  should   afterwards   bo 


able  to  stand  against  the  mde  shakings  of 
adversity. 

Frederick  attained  his  minority  at  a 
critical  juncture.  He  became  lord  of  some 
of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Germany,  and 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Protestant 
Evangelicsl  Union.  At  this  time,  the 
first  glow  of  Protestant  vitality,  which 
had  won  religious  freedom  for  half  the 
States  of  Germany,  was  departed.  Pro- 
testantism had  become  an  established 
thing,  and  had,  in  conseouence,  lost  its 
aggressive  character  ana  true  power. 
Rome  was  beginning  to  recover  from  the 
violent  effects  of  the  blows  of  Lather,  and 
had  been  long  and  darkly  gathering  her 
forces  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict.  The 
Romanist  princes  of  Germany,  who  had 
long  chafed  at  the  concessions  wrung  from 
them  at  the  Reformation,  now,  beholding 
the  head  of  the  Empire  on  their  side, 
deemed  the  time  ripe  for  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  recover  what  they  had  lost. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants — ^but 
this  time  for  defence — closed  round  the 
Elector  Palatine ;  and  each  party  sought 
to  secure  itself  by  strict  alliances  amongst 
its  members.  A  collision  had  already 
taken  place  as  to  the  succession  to  the 
Duchy  of  Cleves,  which  was  contested  by 
the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
Duke  of  Neuburg.  English  James  was 
applied  to  on  the  occasion ;  but  even  then 
he  manifested  the  cowardly  policy  of  delw 
and  compromise,  which  proved  afterwards 
so  pernicious  to  his  son-m-law.  He  lent  a 
sum  of  money,  declining  further  interfer- 
ence. 

In  1619,  the  elective  monarchy  of  Bo- 
hemia fell  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Matliias  of  Hapsburg.  Bo- 
hemia possessed  the  two  elements  of 
social  freedom — a  constitution  limiting 
the  executive  power,  and  the  Refbrmea 
religion.  This  kingdom  was  at  once 
among  the  most  eminently  Protestant  of 
the  Germanic  States,  and  most  open  to  the 
attacks  of  the  partisans  of  Popery,  from 
its  contiguity  to  "  Catholic  Austria."  The 
old  Emperor  Mathias  had  conceived  a 
strong  desire  to  constitute  Bohemia  an 
hereditary  monarchy ;  and  with  this  view, 
being  without  children  himself  he  caused 
it  to  be  put,  nominally,  under  the  govern- 
ment of^  his  cousin  and  heir,  Ferainand, 
preliminarily  to  securing  its  succession  in 
the  person  of  that  prince,  after  his  own 
decease.    But  Ferdinand,  whose  character 
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was  strongly  marked  by  religions  bigotry, 
disregarding  the  stipulation  that  his  gov- 
ernment should  be  merely  nominal  while 
the  old  Emperor  lived,  began  with  such 
rigorous  treatment  of  his  Bohemian  sub- 
jects, that,  exasperated  to  madness,  they 
tlirew  the  officials,  sent  by  him  to  enforce 
his  mandates,  out  of  the  window  of  the 
council-chamber  at  Prague,  and  flew  to 
arms.    They  had  already  obtained  some 
advantages  over  the  Imperial  troops,  when 
the  Emi)eror  requested  the  mediation  of 
tlie  Protestant  Electors  of  the  Palatinate 
and   Saxony,   and  the   Roman   Catholic 
Princes,  the  Elector  of  Mangrave  and  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  ;  who,  however,  found  it 
impossible  to  strike  a  balance  between  un- 
conditional submission  and  complete  toler- 
ance, which  were  the  respective  demands 
of  the  parties  at  variance. 

Frederick  sought  advice  from  his  fether- 
in-law,  James  of  England,  and  from  the 
States  of  Holland,  urging  on  both  the  duty 
of  assisting  their  oppressed  fellow-Christ- 
ians.   But  the  States  replied  that  they 
waited  for  the  movement  of  the  English 
king ;  and  James  evaded  the  appeal  by 
saving  that,  by  the  terms  of  his  alliance 
witli  the  German  Protestants,  he  was  only 
bound  to  assist  them  in  case  they  were 
assailed;   adding,   in   a  private  note  to 
Frederick,  that  he  had  no  money  for  war 
purposes,  and  had  furnished  his  contingent 
in  a  peaceful  embassy  to  the  Emperor. 
He  agreed,  however,  to  renew  his  alliance 
with  the  Protestant  States  for  six  years 
longer.     Just  at  this  crisis  it  was  that  the 
Emperor  Mathias  died ;  and  the  Bohemi- 
ans, finding  themselves  excluded  from  the 
Elective  Diet  of  Frankfort,  where  they 
heard  that  the   Austrian  party  had    al- 
ready secured  the  Empire  to  the  hated 
Ferdinand,  at  once  threw  off  the  yoke, 
and,  with  firing  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells, 
and  the  solemn  chanting  of  St.  Ambrose's 
Hymn,  declared  that  they  would  be  gov- 
erned by  no  other  than   the  Protestant 
Frederick,  at  the  same  time  dispatching 
messengers    to    Heidelberg,    entreating 
Frederick's   acceptance  of  the  proffered 
dignity.     The  offer  occasioned  Frederick 
great  anxiety :  it  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely unexpected  by  himself  and  others, 
completely  taking  the  world  by  surprise. 
The  counsels  of  his  noble  wife  determined 
him  to  accept  it.    The  first  step  av  as  to 
write  off  to  England  for  the  advice  of 
James.     Frederick's  words  to  the  minister 
Buckingham  are  too  memorable  to  be 


omitted*     Requesting    his    interest,    he 
says: 

*'  I  promise  myself  that  from  your  zeal  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Church  of  God,  assuring  you 
that  mv  only  aim  in  this  afikir  is  to  employ  all 
that  I  have  in  this  world  for  the  service  of  Him 
who  has  given  it  me.'' 

Elizabeth  also  wrote  to  Buckingham 
and  to  Archbishop  Abbot,  from  the  latter 
of  whom  a  speeay  reply  was  received, 
speaking  of  the  delighted  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  and  the  whole  nation  hailed  the 
evident  design  of  Providence.  But  the 
letter  found  James  fully  absorbed  with  his 
pet  scheme,  the  marriage  of  "  Baby 
CJharles"  with  the  Infanta,  and  totally 
under  the  influence  of  the  subtle  Gondo- 
mar,  ambassador  of  Spain,  with  which 


country  Austria  was  strictly  allied.  Vain 
were  all  efforts  to  infuse  into  him  a  spark 
of  the  just  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  ;  and 
some  of  the  enthusiasts  were  obliged  to 
apologize  for  his  coldness  bv  imputing  it 
to  "  the  inscrutable  depths  ol  his  Majesty's 
incomparable  wisdom  to  amuse  his  son*8 
enemies."  Before,  however,  his  dis- 
couraging and  unworthy  reply  could 
arrive,  the  royal  pair  were  on  their  trium- 
phant way  to  Prague. 

"  Elizabeth  used  every  argument  that  woman's 
wit  could  furnish,  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
crown  ;  rallying  her  husband,  half  playfully,  half 
reproachfully,  with  the  remark  that  he  should  not 
have  married  a  king's  daughter,  if  he  had  not  the 
courage  himself  to  become  a  king.  Frederick 
hesitated ;  he  knew  that  his  adoption  of  this 
course  would  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  negative  deci- 
sion, by  leading  the  Bohemians  to  call  in  Turkish 
aid,  would  bring  upon  him  the  onus  of  occasioning 
a  needless  effusion  of  Christian  blood.  Ho  fore- 
saw that  the  step,  if  taken,  would  be  irrevocable ; 
that,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, it  must  lead  to  lon^  and  arduous  con- 
flicts ;  that,  if  unfortunate,  it  would  involve  io 
ruin  all  that  were  dearest  to  him.  All  this  he  re- 
presented earnestly,  and  even  tearfully,  to  his 
wife ;  but  she  assured  him  that  she  was  prepared 
for  any  extremity ;  that  she  would  rather  cat  a 
dry  crust  at  a  king's  table,  than  feast  on  luxu- 
ries at  that  of  an  elector  ;  that  she  would  part 
with  every  jewel  she  had,  rather  than  not  main- 
tain so  just  and  righteous  a  cause ;  and  that  to 
reign  was  glorious,  were  it  but  for  a  moment. 
She  pleaded  with  him  day  and  night,  showed  him 
their  children,  and  bade  him  reflect  before  he  de- 
prived them  of  a  crown." 

In  November,  1618,  Frederick  and  Elis- 
abeth were  crowned  King  and  Queen  of 
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Bohemia,  amid  the  rejoicing  and  weeping 
of  an  enfranchised  people. 

The  chief  event  of  the  brief  sovereignty 
of  Frederick,  besides  some  internal  mea- 
sures, which  promised  much  from  the  con- 
scientious minffling  of  religion  with  poli- 
tics, was  the  birth  of  the  renowned  Prince 
Rupert,  destined  to  become  the  champion 
of  royalty  in  many  a  desperate  field,  and 
the  proclamation  of  Frederick  Henry, 
Elizabeth's  first-born,  as  Crown  Prince  of 
Boliemia.  Meanwhile  a  storm  was  im- 
pending. The  fairest  provinces  which 
policy  had  secured  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria were  not  to  be  dismembered  without 
a  struggle  to  regain  them.  Frederick 
soon  found  himself  hemmed  in  by  the  nar- 
rowing circle  of  a  great  confederation. 
Austria  was  in  close  alliance  with  Spain ; 
and  Spain  insured  the  neutrality  of  Eng- 
land. Frederick  thought  to  secure  him- 
self by  an  alliance  with  France.  Louis 
XII.  responded  to  his  offer  by  placing  a 
body  of  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  Elector  of  Saxony,  a  Protest- 
ant, chose  to  forfeit  the  lands  he  held 
under  the  Bohemian  crown,  rather  than 
to  join  the  standard  of  Frederick.  On 
the  other  hand  the  remaining  Protestant 
Princes,  together  with  Holland  and  Hun- 
gary—the latter  of  which  was  twin-sister 
of  Bohemia  in  its  revolt  from  Austria,  and 
had  elected  Bethlehem  Gabor,  the  Prince 
otTransylvania,  as  its  monarch — were  firm 
in  their  adherence  to  Frederick.  Four 
tbrniidable  armies  were  now  advancing 
gradually  upon  Prague,  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Bucquoy,  the  Duke  of  Bava- 
ria, Spinola,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

The  event  was  soon  decided  :  the  battle 
of  Prague  drove  Frederick  and  Elizabeth 
headlong  not  only  from  the  throne  of  Bo- 
hemia, but  from  the  Electoral  chair  of  the 
Palatinate,  The  cause  for  which  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  had  poured  forth 
their  blood,  lost  all  poAver  in  Bohemia  and 
Austria.  South  Gennany  seemed  prostrat- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  Pope,  and  men  began 
to  despair  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  result  is  well  known — how  God  raised 
up  his  chosen  warrior  in  Gustavus  Adol- 
plms,  and  the  tide  of  war  rolled  back,  until 
religious  toleration  was  secured,  by  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  The  un- 
fortunate Frederick  never  lost  hope  of  re- 
gaining his  kingdom.  He  hung  ujH)n  the 
victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  m  whom 
alone  he  found  a  true  and  capable  friend ; 
and  when  the  Swedish  hero  lost  his  life 


at  Lutzen,  Frederick  survived  him  only 
eleven  days,  dying  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six.  The  narrative  "is  interestmg  in 
the  extreme  which  Mrs.  Green  gives  of 
the  escapes,  privations,  and  distresses  of 
Elizabeth,  as  true  and  as  noble  a  wife  and 
queen  as  ever  lived.  "Thinkest  thou," 
says  one,  in  a  familar  letter  to  a  friend, 
"  there  is  such  another  in  the  world  for 
discretion  and  all  things  laudable  in  her 
sex  and  rank  ?"  "  His  Majesty's  most  royal 
daughter,"  writes  another,  "  is,  to  use  her 
grandmother's  impress,  semper  eadeniy  fall 
of  princely  courage,  and  therefore,  as  well 
for  that  as  for  her  other  admirable  and 
royally  shining  virtues,  justly  honored 
even  by  the  enemies  of  her  cause." 

But  let  us  observe  a  little  more  closely 
the  conduct  of  England  and  her  witty 
monarch,  at  the  time  when  so  much  that 
ought  to  have  been  dear  to  both  was  at 
stake,  and  was  lost.  History  has  observed 
with  censure  that  this  has  been  the  only 
great  European  struggle  in  which  the 
voice  and  influence  of  England  have  been 
altogether  secondary.  Little  shilling  econ- 
omy and  small  state-craft,  along  with  pu- 
sillanimity, kept  James  from  exerting,  in 
any  respect,  the  weight  that  ought  to  be- 
long to  England.  But  was  it  wen  for  him, 
or  his  house,  that  he  shirked  the  duty  of 
aiding  the  over-matched  cause  of  Protest- 
antism? Or  did  it  not  result,  that  the 
mighty  spirit  of  Puritanism,  debarred  the 
foreign  outlet,  and  chafing  with  inaction, 
as  well  as  continually  excited  by  tidings 
of  victory  or  defeat  beyond  the  seas,  at 
length  made  for  itself  an  outlet  through 
the  very  throne  which  so  unworthily  ob- 
structed it  ?  The  case  is  the  same  m  all 
ages :  England  can  9iev€ry  with  safety  to 
the  existing  powers,  be  prevented  from 
taking  her  proper  place  in  the  councils  and 
wars  of  Europe. 

James,  as  we  have  seen,  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Prague,  absolutely  refiised  to  grant 
his  children  any  assistance.  When  the 
anny  of  Spinola  was  advancing  upon  the 
capital  of  Bohemia,  he  confined  himself  to 
puerile  remonstrances  to  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador. It  was  not  till  after  the  disas- 
trous tidings  of  defeat  that  he  aroused 
himself  to  any  thing  like  serious  interfer- 
ence. Then  he  acted  in  a  characteristic 
Avay,  sending  four  ambassadors — one  to 
the  German  Union,  exhorting  them  to  con- 
stancy, and  carrying  pecuniary  aid ;  an- 
other to  Denmark;  another  to  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  another  to  the  Kingaud  Qaeen 
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of  Bohemia.  The  last,  Villiers,  carried  a 
proposal  degrading  enough,  but  with  which 
Fredorick  was  forced  to  yield  compliance 
— that  he  should  relinquish  all  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  on  condition  of  having 
his  paternal  domains  restored  to  him. 
With  this  projx)sal,  which  ought  never  to 
Iiavc  l)een  made,  the  arrogant  Emperor 
w(Mild  no  longer  agree,  but  revived  some 
obsolete  claim  on  certain  portions  of  the  Pa- 
latinate. James  next  refuses  his  children 
an  asylum  in  England,  through  fear  of  any 
stimulus  being  given  to  public  opinion, 
and  dreading  a  rupture  with  Spain,  Avith 
which  the  Spanish  party  threaten  him. 
They  then  turn  to  the  Hague,  where  they 
are  honorably  received.  While  they  are 
here,  the  timid  Princes  of  the  Union  con- 
st'Tit  t  o  be  forgiven  all  past  misdemeanors 
n!i"ains:t  the  house  of  Tlapsburg,  on  con- 
dition of  totally  abandoning  tlieir  former 
livad  and  councillor;  and  Frederick  is,  by 
TKUiie,  excluded  from  the  pacification.  But 
till  army  of  the  Princes  of  the  Union, 
1)(  ing  mercenary,  Ls  not  obliged  to  lay 
down  arms ;  and  Frederick  implores  James 
to  give  him  the  means  of  retaining  this 
force,  while  yet  some  places  hold  out  for 
1  Tn  n .  James  refuses,  at  the  same  t une  pro- 
fessing the  strongest  personal  attachment. 
1 'redcrick  next,  in  despair,  joms  the  Dutch 
army  of  the  Prince  ot  Orange  as  a  volun- 
t('<.*r :  James  exerts  hb^socerine  authority, 
ruid  brings  him  back.  Frederick  remon- 
strates ;  James  sues  for  peace,  and  gets  to- 
;^^ctlier  a  conference  at  Brussels.  This 
liiiling,  Frederick  is  at  last  allowed  to  join 
his  struggling  subjects  in  the  Palatinate  ; 
and,  shaving  his  beard,  reaches  the  camp. 
of  .Mansfeldt  meognito.  He  is  fettered, 
however,  by  the  proviso,  that  he  acts 
strictly  on  the  defensive.  The  campaign 
is  doubtful.  Frederick  is  forced  by  Tilly 
to  retire  from  Heidelberg,  but  crosses  the 
Rhine,  and  enters  Hesse  Darmstadt.  This 
bold  step  alarms  James,  who  dispatches 
his  omimms  ambassadors  to  Imncjthe  Kinix 
to  onler,  commanding  him  to  act  strictly 
on  the  defensive,  on  pain  of  total  desertion. 
V  timI  crick  hesitates,  but  at  last  obeys.  Tilly, 
th'ii  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  watch- 
in  ir  Frederick,  lays  siege  to  Heidelberg, 
declaring  that  he  is  not  himself  bound  by 
any  of  the  conditions  which  his  enemy  may 
sri*  lit  to  observe.  Heidelberg  fells,  and 
Frederick  returns  to  the  Hague. 

Then  James  promises  to  arm.  The 
only  place  yet  holding  out  for  Frederick 
is  Elizabeth's  dowry  town,  FrankenthaL 


Tlie  Infanta  persuades  James  to  compel 
his  son-in-law  to  give  up  this  town  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  on  the  promise 
that  it  shall  on  a  future  day  be  garrisoned 
by  English  troops.  With  this  insane  pro- 
ceeding Frederick  is  forced  to  acquiesce. 
But  though  the  last  town  in  the  Palati- 
nate has  fallen,  Duke  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  Mansfeldt  in  Holland,  Gabor 
and  Jagendoi*f  in  Bohemia  and  its  con- 
fines, are  still  in  arms ;  and  Austria  is 
beginning  to  be  pressed  by  the  Turks, 
while  Spain  is  heartily  tired  of  the  strug- 
gle. All  might  yet  be  regained  by  the 
skill  fid  and  prompt  combination  of  the 
forces  in  the  field.  But  at  this  moment 
James  was  more  than  ever  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Spain :  Ids  son  Charles  was  in 
the  hands  of  that  power,  and  might  be 
retained  at  pleasure.  When,  therefore,  a 
truce  of  fifteen  months  was  proj)osed  by 
the  Imperialists,  in  order  to  gain  time, 
James  consented,  and  undertook  to  eftect 
the  submission  of  his  son-in-law.  After  a 
prolonged  resistance  to  this  cruel  injustice, 
Frederick  is  actually  compelled  to  sign 
away  his  dearest  hopes,  and  is  rewarded  by 
the  publication  of  a  treaty,  with  his  sig- 
nature annexed,  containing  articles  much 
more  unfavorable  to  him,  and  wliich  he  did 
not  sign.  It  is  consoling  to  be  assured,  that 
the  treachery  of  Spain  with  regard  to  the 
Palatinate  broke  otf  the  Spanish  marriage, 
through  the  firmness  of  Charles  in  declin- 
ing to  marry  the  Infanta,  unless  intelligi- 
ble conditions,  with  respect  to  its  restora- 
tion, were  drawn  up.  Tlie  vltimafmn  of 
Spain  was,  that  the  Palatinate  should  be 
restored  to  Frederick's  son,  provided  that 
Prince  were  educated  at  tlie  Imperial 
Court,  married  the  Emperor's  daughter, 
and  embraced  the  Catholic  religion.  These 
terms  were  peremptorily  rejected  by  Fred- 
erick ;  and  at  length,  on  the  pressing 
instance  of  Charles,  and  the  eagerness  of 
Parliament  in  granting  supplies,  James 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  a  real  deter- 
mination to  enter  into  the  struggle.  lie 
was  beginning,  however,  to  cool  again, 
when  his  further  vacillations  were  pre- 
vented by  death.  Ho  traversed  in  his 
public  career  a  maze  of  shabby  subter- 
fuge, but  preserved  inviolate  the  title  of 
of  "iZfte  Pacificua^^  hb  most  valued  pos- 
session. 

Wo  cannot  enter  fiirUier  into  the  hi 
tory  of  this  great  struggle,  nor  pu 
fortunes  of  EazabethofBohoD 
will  our  space  aUow 
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admirable  narratives,  with  which  the  work 
concludes,  of  the  lives  of  the  daughters  of 
Charles  I.  This  we  much  desired  to  do, 
as  they  are  among  the  most  careful  and 
copious  of  the  biographies.  We  must  be 
content  to  assure  our  readers  that  they 
will  derive  invaluable  assistance  in  the 
study  of  history  from  ]\Irs.  Green:  her 
style  is  unaffected  and  simple,  yet  strong' 
and  terse ;  her  industry  is  equalled  by  her 
judgment;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  volumes  before  us  constitute 
a  great  historical  work,  and  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  the  "  Queens  of  England."  We 
cannot  too  strongly  commend  the  reso- 
lute   industry    which     has    carried    our 


authoress  through  an  undertaking  involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  so  much  time  and 
application.  In  her  Preface,  Mrs.  Green 
says  that  ^^she  can  conscientiously  affirm, 
that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render 
the  biographies  authentic.  AuthoritieB 
have  not  been  taken  second-hand,  when  it 
was  practicable  to  revert  to  the  originals. 
Much  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  tiie 
verification  of  names,  dates,  genealogies, 
and  other  points  of  historic  miportance ; 
and  when  the  paucity  of  information  has 
leH  much  to  conjecture,  the  line  between 
&ct  and  probability  has  been  carefully 
drawn."  That  this  is  the  case,  is  evi- 
denced by  every  page  in  the  series. 


From     FrABer*s     MAgaxin*. 


SCOTCH  PREACUING  AND  PREACHERS.* 


Nearly  forty  years  since,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
one  of  the  parish  ministers  of  Glasgow, 
preached  several  times  in  London.  He 
was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity 
as  a  pulpit  orator.  Canning  and  Wilber- 
force  went  together  to  hear  him  upon  one 
occasion ;  and  after  sitting  spell-bound 
under  his  eloquence.  Canning  said  to 
Wiberforce,  when  the  sermon  was  done, 
"  The  tartan  beats  us  ;  we  have  no  preach- 
ing like  that  in  England," 

In  October  last,  tlie  Rev,  John  Caird, 
incumbent  of  the  pariah  of  Errol  in  Perth- 
shire, preached  before  the  Queen  and 
Court  at  the  church  of  Crathie.  Iler 
Majesty  was  so  impressed  by  the  dis- 
course that  she  commanded  its  publica- 
tion ;  and  the  Prince  Consort — no  mean 
authority — expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
ability  of  the  preacher,  saying  that  "he 

*  Hrliginn  in  Common  Life :  a  Sermon  preached 
at  Crathic  Church,  October  14,  1855,  betbro  her 
Majesty  the  Quoen  and  Prince  Albert.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Cahu),  M.  A.,  Minister  of  Krrol  Published 
by  her  Majesty's  Command.  Edinburgh :  Blackwood. 
1855. 


had  not  heard  a  preacher  like  him  for 
seven  years,  and  did  not  expect  to  ^oy 
a  like  pleasure  for  as  long  a  period  to 
come.''  So,  at  all  events,  says  a  para- 
graph in  The  TimeSy  of  December  12th, 
1855. 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  men  of 
cultivated  taste,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
highest  class  ])reachin^  of  the  Engliflh 
Church,  expressing  their  sense  of  the  bu- 
perior  effect  of  pulpit  oratory  of  a  very 
different  kind.  No  doubt  Caird  and 
Chabners  are  the  best  of  their  class ;  and 
the  overwhelming  effect  which  they  and 
a  few  other  Scotch  preachers  have  often 
produced,  is  in  a  great  degree  owing  to 
the  individual  genius  of  the  men,  and  not 
to  the  school  of  preaching  they  belong  to. 
Yet  both  are  representatives  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Scotch  school  of  preaohing; 
and  with  all  their  genius,  they  never 
could  have  carried  away  their  audiencea 
as  they  have  done,  had  they  been  tram- 
melled by  those  canons  of  taste  to  which 
English  preachers  almost  invariably  con- 
form.   Their  maimer  is  just  the  regular 
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Scotch  maimer,  vivified  into  tenfold  effect 
by  their  own  peonllar  genins.  Preachi&g 
in  Scotland  is  a  tottmy  different  thing 
from  what  it  is  in  England.  In  the  fomiLT 
country  it  is  gener^y  characterized  hy 
an  amount  of  excitement  in  delivery  toal 
matter,  which  in  England  is  only  fonsi) 
among  the  most  fimatical  Dissenters,  au'l 
is  practically  unknown  in  the  pnlpits  nf 
the  national  Church.  N'odonbtl^ghsharid 
Scotch  preaching  differ  in  sabstanoe  to  a 
certain  extent.  &otch  sermons  are  gener 
ally  longer,  averaging  from  forty  mmut*^' 
to  an  hour  in  the  deKvery.  There  is  a  more 
prominent  and  constant  pressing  of  what 
IS  called  evangelical  doctrine.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  more  formaL  There 
is  an  introdaction,  two  or  three  heculs 
of  discourse,  formally  announced,  and  ;t 
practical  conclusion;  and  generally  the 
entire  Calvinistio  system  is  set  forth  in 
every  sermon.  But  the  main  differetK-J3 
lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the  discourses 
of  the  two  schools  are  delivered.  While 
English  sermons  ore  generally  read  wit'i 
quiet  dignity,  in  ScoUand  they  are  very 
commonly  repeated  from  memory,  anr! 
given  with  great  vehemence  and  oratorical 
effect,  and  abundant  gesticnlation.  Kor 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  when  we  say  thc^ 
difference  is  mainly  in  manner,  we  think 
it  a  small  one.  There  is  only  one  account 
given  by  all  who  have  heard  the  morit 
striking  Scotch  preachers,  as  to  the  pro- 
portion which  their  manner  bears  in  tlie 
effect  produced.    Lockhart,  late  of  T/i,^ 

Suarlerlu,  says  of  Chalmers;  "Never  did 
e  world  possess  any  orator  whose  mi- 
iintest  pecuUarities  of  gesture  and  vein- 
have  more  power  in  increasing  the  effer^  I 
of  what  he  says;  whose  delivery,  in  othti 
words,  is  the  first,  and  the  second,  fui<I 
the  third  excellence  in  his  oratory,  mort 
truly  than  is  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers."*  Th  ij 
same  words  might  be  repeated  of  Caird, 
who  has  succeeded  to  Chalmers's  &me,  A 
hundred  Ettle  circumstances  of  voice  ami 
manner — even  of  appearance  and  dress — 
combine  to  give  his  oratory  its  overwhelm- 
ing power.  And  where  manner  is  evorv 
thmg,  difference  in  manner  is  a  total  dit- 
fereneo.  Nor  doesmanner  affect  onlythc 
less  educated  and  intelligent  olaas  of 
hearers.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  tht 
unparalleled  impression  produced,  even 
on  such  men  as  Wilberforce,  Canning, 
Lockhart, Lord  Jeffrey, and  Prince  Albert, 

*  PtltT'3  Itttera  to  hit  Kin^fbBs,  tdL  iU.  p.  38T. 
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was  munly  the  result  of  manner.  Li 
point  of  substance  and  style,  many  Bof^ 
lish  preachers  ore  quite  superior  to  thebert 
of  the  Scotch.  In  these  respects,  ther«  m 
no  preachers  in  Scotland  who  come  near 
the  mark  of  Melvill,  Manning,  Arnold,  or 
Bishop  'Wilberforce.  LookWt  sayi  at 
Chalmers: 

"  I  have  beard  mtiaj  men  dellTer  Nnncns  fer 
betbn  ■rranged  in  point  of  argiiBient;  and  t 
have  heard  vety  muj  deliver  sermons  ar  man 
DDifbnn  In  elegance,  both  of  ooooeptiOD  and  of 
stj^e ;  but  most  oncmeationably,,  I  have  iwrer 
heard,  either  io  ^"fftyf  or  Seofland,  or  in  anv 
other  conuby,  a  preacher  ifhoee  eloqaetm  tt 
capable  of  prododng  ao  efEbct  bo  itiong  and  infr 
sistlble  as  lua."* 

The  best  proof  how  much  Chahnarg 
owed  to  his  manner,  is,  that  in  his  litter 
days,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  o^ve 
them  with  his  wonted  animation  and  nd- 
ing,  the  very  same  disooones  fell  quite 
flat  on  his  eon^egation. 

It  is  long  smoe  Sydney  Smith  c 
Bed  his  views  as  to  the  ohiUness 
is  the  cmeral  charaoteristio  of  the  Anrii- 
oao  piUpit.    In  the  pre&ce  to  his  publuh-  ' 
ed  sermons,  he  says : 

"  The  Eoffliih,  senerally  nmatkable  for  doing 
very  good  thinos  id  a  vary  bad  manner,  eeem  to 
have  raerved  toe  mataritr  and  pleaitode  of  tli 
awkwaidnen  fcv  the  pnlmt.  '  ' 
to  his  velvet  coahion  wiUi 
eye  riveted  on  his  book,  speaks  oT  the  e 

Joy  and  fear  with  a  voice  and  a  &ce  whldt  ii 

cates  ndther ;  and  pinions  his  body  and  aonl  IntD 
the  same  attdtode  of  limb  ana  thon^t,  t» 
fear  a(  being  thought  theatrical  and  af^' 
The  most  intrepid  veteran  of  na  all  darea  ni 

than  wipe  his  &ce  with  his  cambric  sodL , 

if  by  mischance  his  band  slip  from  Us  ortludoz 
grip  of  the  velvet,  be  draws  it  baok  as  Una 
Jiqiiid  brimstone,  and  atones  for  the  indeeoram  bj 
fregh  ioflexiblli^  and  more  rigwons  sameMa. 
Ib  it  wonder,  thai,  that  every  semi^irions  «»■ 
tWT  who  ponrs  forth  his  animated  nooma 
with  the  gennine  look  and  voice  ot  pimlni. 
Bhoold  gesUcnlate  away  the  congregalwn  of  tlia 
most  profoond  and  learned  divhMS  ot  the  wtal^ 
lished  chnrdli,  and  in  two  Sandays  prtatdi  htm 
bare  to  the  very  sexton  T  Wbv  are  we  natanl 
everywhere  but  In  the  polplt  T  No  man  expnmif 
waim  and  animated  feelings  anywhere  elio,  wlA 
hii  month  only,  bat  with  his  wMe  body;  ie 
■rtjcolatea  with  evety  limb,  and  taOn  ftom  BMi 

'   '  with  a  thonsand  voIoml    Wby  this  hob- 
___■_.  -^-^ejiina, 

taken  fioB 


plaxia  on  saored  ocoaaloiis  oidy  I  Vby  a 
ud  of  panlyda  to  piety  t  la  ila  to  be  ta) 
men,  as  Eve  was  fitnn  Adam,  by  eastlnt 
into  a  deep  almnberT    Or  iKnn  what  f 
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perrersion  of  common  sense  are  we  all  to  look  like 
field-preachers  in  Zembla,  holy  lumps  of  ice, 
numbed  into  quiescence  and  stagnation  and  mum- 
bling ?" 

Now- in  Scotland,  for  very  many  years 
past,  the  standard  style  of  preaching  has 
been  that  which  the  lively  yet  gentle  satirist 
wished  to  see  more  common  in  England. 
Whether  successfiilly  or  not,  Scotch 
preachers  aim  at  what  Sydney  Smith  re- 
garded as  the  right  wajr  of  preaching — 
'*to  rouse,  to  appeal,  to  mflame,  to  break 
through  every  barrier,  up  to  the  very 
haunts  and  chambers  of  the  soul." 
Whether  this  end  be  a  safe  one  to  propose 
to  each  one  of  some  hundreds  of  men  of 
ordinary  ability  and  taste  may  be  a  (jues- 
tion.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  it  is 
very  likely  to  land  a  man  in  gross  offence 
against  common  taste  and  common  sense, 
from  which  he  whose  aim  is  less  ambitious 
is  almost  certainly  safe.  The  preacher 
whose  purpose  is  to  preach  plain  sense  in 
such  a  style  and  manner  as  not  to  offend 
people  of  education  and  refinement,  if  he 
tsal  m  doing  what  he  wishes,  may  indeed 
be  dull,  but  will  not  be  absurd  and  offen- 
sive. But  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
curious  that  this  impassioned  and  highly 
oratorical  school  ol  preaching  should  be 
found  among  a  cautious,  cool-headed  race 
Uke  the  Scotch.  The  Scotch  are  prover- 
bial for  long  heads,  and  no  great  capacity 
of  emotion.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  JRob 
Moy^  in  describing  the  preacher  whom  the 
hero  heard  in  the  crypt  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  says  that  his  countrymen  are 
much  more  accessible  to  logic  tnan  rheto- 
ric; and  that  this  fact  determines  the 
character  of  the  preaching  which  is  most 
acceptable  to  them.  If  the  case  was  such 
in  those  times,  matters  are  assuredly 
quite  altered  now.  Logic  is  indeed  not 
overlooked ;  but  it  is  brilliancy  of  illustra- 
tion, and,  above  all,  great  feeling  and 
earnestness,  which  go  down.  Mr.  Caird, 
the  most  popular  of  modem  Scotch  preach- 
ers, though  possessing  a  very  powerful 
and  logical  mind,  yet  owes  his  popularity 
with  the  mass  of  nearers  almost  entirely 
to  his  tremendous  power  of  feeling  and 
producing  emotion.  By  way  of  contrast 
to  Sydney  Smith's  picture  of  the  English 
pulpit  manner,  let  us  look  at  one  of  Chal- 
mers's great  appearances.  Look  on  that 
picture,  and  then  on  this: 

**  TTie  Doctor's  manner  during  the  whole  de- 
ivery  of  that  magnificent  discoume  was  striking- 


ly animated :  while  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  he 
threw  into  some  of  his  bursts  rendered  them 
quite  OTerpowering.  One  expression  which  he 
used,  togetner  with  his  action,  his  look,  and  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  made  a  most  vivid  and  indeli- 
ble impression  on  my  memory.  .  .  .  While 
uttering  these  words,  which  he  did  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  accompanying  them  with  a  flash  from 
his  eye  and  a  stamp  of  his  foot,  he  threw  his  right 
arm  with  clenched  fist  ri^ht  across  the  book-board, 
and  brandished  it  full  %n  the  face  of  the  Town 
Council,  sitting  in  state  before  him.  The  words 
seemed  to  stame,  like  an  electric  shock,  the  whole 
audience.'' 

Very  likely  thej  did:  but  we  should 
regret  to  see  a  bishop,  or  even  a  dean, 
have  recourse  to  such  means  of  producing 
an  impression.  We  shall  give  one  other 
extract  descriptive  of  Chalmers's  man- 
ner: 

^*It  was  a  transcendently  fprand,  a  glorious 
burst.  The  energy  of  his  action  corresponded. 
Intense  emotion  l]^uned  from  his  countenance.  I 
cannot  describe  the  appearance  of  his  face  better 
than  by  saying  it  was  lighted  up  almost  into  a 
glare.  The  congregation  were  intensely  excited, 
jeaning  forward  in  the  pews  like  a  forest  bendmg 
under  the  power  of  the  hurricane, — lodcing  stead- 
fastly at  the  preacher,  and  listening  in  breathless 
wonderment.  So  soon  as  it  was  concluded,  there 
was  (as  invariably  was  the  case  at  the  close  of 
the  Doctor's  bursts)  a  deep  sigh,  or  rather  gasp 
for  breath,  accompanied  by  a  movement  through- 
out the  whole  audience.'** 

There  is  indeed  in  the  Scotch  Church 
a  considerable  class  of  most  respectable 
preachers  who  read  their  sermons,  and 
who,  both  for  matter  and  manner,  might 
be  transplanted  without  remark  into  the 
pulpit  of  any  cathedral  in  England.  There 
IS  a  school,  also,  of  high  standing  and  no 
small  popularity,  whose  manner  and  style 
are  calm  and  beautiful ;  but  who,  through 
deficiency  of  that  vehemence  wluch  is  at 
such  a  premium  in  Scotland  at  present, 
will  never  draw  crowds  such  as  hang  upon 
the  lips  of  more  excited  orators.  Fore- 
most among  such  stands  Mr.  Robertson, 
minister  of  Strathmartin,  in  For&rshire. 
Dr.  McCulloch,  of  Greenock,  and  Dr. 
Veitch,  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edhaburgh,  are 
among  the  best  specimens  of  the  dass. 
But  that  preaching  which  interests,  leads 
onward,  and  instructs,  has  few  admirers 
compared  with  that  which  thrills,  over- 

♦  Life  of  Chalmers,  vol.  i  pp.  462-3,  and  467-8. 
It  should  be  meDtioned  Uiat  Chalmera,  notwith- 
standing this  tremendous  vehemence,  always  read 
his  sermons. 
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whelms,  and  sweeps  away.  And  firom 
the  impression  made  on  individuals  so 
competent  to  judge  as  those  already  men- 
tioned, it  would  certainly  seem  that, 
whether  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
pulpit  or  not,  the  deepest  oratorical  effect 
18  made  by  the  latter,  even  on  cultivated 
minds.  Some  of  the  most  popular  preach* 
ers  in  England  have  formed  tnemselves  on 
the  Scotch  model.  Melvill  and  M'NeUe 
arc  examples :  so,  in  a  different  walk,  is 
Ryle,  so  well  known  by  his  tracts.  We 
believe  that  Melvill  in  his  early  days  de- 
livered his  sermons  from  memory,  and  of 
late  years  only  has  taken  to  reading,  to 
the  considerable  diminution  of  the  effect 
he  produces.  We  may  here  remark,  that 
in  some  country  districts  the  prejudice  of 
the  people  against  clergymen  readine 
their  sermons  is  excessive.  It  is  indeea 
to  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  more  natural 
thing  that  a  speaker  should  look  at  the 
audience  he  is  addressing,  and  appear  to 
speak  from  the  feeling  of  the  moment, 
than  tiiat  he  should  read  to  them  what  he 
has  to  say ;  but  it  is  hard  to  impose  upon 
a  parish  minister,  burdened  with  pastoral 
duty,  the  irksome  school-boy  task  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  a  long  sermon,  and 
perhaps  two,  every  week.  The  system  of 
reading  is  spreading  rapidly  in  the  Scotch 
Church,  and  seems  likely  in  a  few  years  to 
become  all  but  universaL  Caird  reads  his 
sermons  closely  on  ordinary  Sundays,  but 
delivers  entirely  from  memory  in  preach- 
ing on  any  particular  occasion. 

It  may  easilv  be  imagined  that  when 
every  one  of  rourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
preachers  understands  on  entering  the 
Church  that  his  manner  must  be  animated 
if  he  looks  for  preferment,  very  many  will 
have  a  very  bad  manner.  It  is  wonderful, 
indeed,  when  we  look  to  the  average  run 
of  respectable  Scotch  preachers,  to  find 
how  many  take  kindly  to  the  emotional 
style.  Often,  of  course,  such  a  stjrle  is 
thoroughly  contrary  to  the  man's  idiosyn- 
crasy. StiU,  he  must  see^n  warm  and  ani- 
mated ;  and  the  consequence  is  frequently 
loud  speaking  without  a  vestige  of  feeling, 
and  much  roaring  when  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  what  is  said  to  demand  it. 
Noise  is  mistaken  for  animation.  We  have 
been  startled  on  going  into  a  little  coun- 
try kirk,  in  which  any  speaking  above  a 
wliisi)er  would  have  been  audiUe,  to  find 
the  minister  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  service,  roaring  as  if  speaking  to  peo- 
ple a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.    Yet  the  rus- 


tics were  still,  and  appeased  attentive. 
They  regarded  their  clergyman  as  Si 
powerfri'  preacher;'  while  t&e  most  nerv- 
ous thought,  uttered  in  more  civilized 
tones,  would  have  been  esteemed  '  unco 
weak.'  We  are  speaking,  of  course,  of 
very  plain  congregations;  but  among 
such  *  a  j^owemd  preacher'  means  a 
preacher  with  a  powerful  voice  and  great 
physical  energy. 

Let  not  English  readers  imagine,  when 
we  speak  of  the  vehemence  of  the  Scotch 
pulpit,  that  we  mean  only  a  gentlemanly 
degree  of  warmth  and  energy.  It  ofteii 
amounts  to  the  most  violent  melo-dramat- 
ic  acting.  Shell's  Irish  speeches  would 
have  been  immensely  popular  Scotch  ser- 
mons, so  &r  as  their  style  and  deUven* 
are  concerned.  The  physical  ener^  is 
tremendous.  It  is  said  that  when  Chal-* 
mers  preached  in  St.  George's,  Edinburgh, 
the  massive  chandeliers,  many  feet  off, 
were  all  vibrating.  He  had  often  to  stop, 
exhausted,  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon, 
and  have  a  psalm  sung  tiU  he  recovered 
breath.  Caird  begins  quietly,  but  fre- 
quently works  himself  up  to  a  frantic  ex- 
citement, in  which  his  gesticulation  is  of 
the  wildest,  and  his  voice  an  absolute 
howL  One  feels  afraid  that  he  may 
burst  a  bloodvesseL  Were  his  hearers 
cool  enough  to  criticise  him,  the  impres- 
sion would  be  at  an  end;  but  he  has 
wound  them  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  criti- 
cism is  impossible.  They  must  sit  absolute- 
ly passive,  with  nerves  tingUng  and  blood 
pausing :  frequently  many  of  the  congre-. 
gation  nave  started  to  their  feet.  It  may 
be  imagined  how  heavily  tlie  physical 
energies  of  the  preacher  are  drawn  upon 
by  this  mode  of  speaking.  Dr.  Bennic, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  effective  of 
Scotch  pulpit  orators,  is  said  to  have 
died  at  an  age  much  short  of  fifty,  worn 
out  by  the  enthusiastio  animation  of  his 
style.  There  are  some  little  accessories 
of  the  Scotch  pulpit,  which  in  England 
are  unknown:  such  as  thrashing  the 
large  Bible  which  lies  before  the  minister 
— ^long  pauses  to  recover  breath — much 
wiping  of  the  &ce — sudorific  ^^snlts  to  an 
unpleasant  degree,  necessitatis  an  entire 
change  of  appju-el  after  preaching. 

The  secret  of  the  superior  power  over 
a  mixed  congregation  of  the  best  Scotdi, 
as  compared  wim  most  English  preachern, 
is  that  the  former  are  not  deterred  by 
any  considerations  (d  the  dignity  of  the 
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pulpit,  from  any  oratorical  art  which  is 
likely  to  produce  an  effect.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  where  better  things  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  most  rej)rehensible  claptrap 
is  resorted  to.  An  English  preacher  is 
tettered  and  trammeled  by  fear  of  being 
thought  fanatical  and  methodistical  — 
and  still  worse,  ungentlemanlike.  He 
knows,  too,  that  a  reputation  as  a  'popu- 
lar preacher'  is  not  the  thing  which  will 
conduce  much  to  his  preferment  in  hie 
profession.  The  Scotch  preacher,  on  the 
other  hand,  throws  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  his  subject.  Chalmers  overcame 
the  notion  that  vehemence  in  the  pulpit 
was  indicative  of  either  fanaticism  or 
weakness  of  intellect :  he  made  ultra-ani- 
mation respectable ;  and  earnestness,  even 
in  an  excessive  degree,  is  all  in  favor  of  a 
young  preacher's  popularity;  while  a 
man's  chance  of  the  most  valuable  pre- 
ferments (in  the  way  of  parochial  livings) 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  is  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  his  popularity  as  a  preacher.  The 
spell  of  the  ^eatest  preachers  is  in  their 
capacity  of  mtense  feeling.  This  is  re- 
flected on  the  congregation.  A  congre- 
'j:ation  will  in  most  cases  feel  but  a  very 
Tuferior  degree  of  the  emotion  which  the 
preacher  feels.  But  intense  feeling  is 
contagious.  There  is  much  in  common 
between  the  tragic  actor  and  the  popular 
preacher ;  but  while  the  actor's  power  is 
i^enerally  the  result  of  a  studied  elocution, 
the  preacher's  is  almost  always  native.  A 
teacher  of  elocution  would  probably  say 
that  the  manner  of  Chalmere,  Guthrie,  or 
Caird  was  a  very  bad  one ;  but  it  suits 
the  man,  and  no  other  would  produce  a 
like  impression.  In  reading  the  most  ef- 
itictive  discourses  of  the  greatest  preach- 
ers, we  are  invariably  disappointed.  We 
can  see  nothing  very  particular  in  those 
quotations  from  Chalmers  which  are  re- 
corded as  having  so  overwhelmingly 
impressed  those  who  heard  them.  It  was 
nianuer  that  did  it  all.  In  short,  an 
accessory  which  in  England  is  almost 
oiitirely  neglected,  is  the  secret  of  Scotch 
effect.  Nor  is  it  any  derogation  from  an 
orator's  genius  to  say  that  his  power  lies 
much  less  in  what  he  says  than  in  how  he 
Kays  it.  It  is  but  saying  that  his  weapon 
can  be  wielded  by  no  other  hand  than  his 
own.  Manner  makes  the  entire  differ- 
ence between  Macready  and  the  poorest 
stroller  that  murders  Shakspeare.  The 
matter  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  each. 
Each  has  the  ^me  thing  to  say ;  the  \ 


enormous  difference  lies  in  the  maimer  in 
wliich  each  says  it.  The  greatest  effects 
recorded  to  have  been  produced  by  hu- 
man language,  have  been  produoed  by 
things  miich,  in  merely  reading  them, 
would  not  have  appearea  so  very  remark* 
able.  HazUtt  tells  us  that  notlung  so 
lingered  on  his  ear  as  a  line  from  Home's 
Douglas  J  as  spoken  by  young  Betty: 

''And  happy,  in  my  mind,  was  he  that  died.** 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  Macready 
never  produced  a  greater  effect  than  by 
the  very  simple  words,  "Who  said  that  ?" 
It  is  perhaps  a  burlesaue  of  an  acknow- 
ledged fact,  to  record  that  Whitefield 
comd  thrill  an  audience  by  saying  "  Mes- 
opotamia !"  Hugh  Miller  tells  us  that  he 
heard  Chalmers  read  a  piece  which  he 
(Miller)  had  himself  written.  It  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  the  most  telling  act- 
ing ;  and  its  author  never  knew  how  line 
it  was  till  then.  We  remember  well  the 
feeling  which  ran  through  us  when  we 
heard  Caird  say,  "  As  we  bend  over  the 
grave,  where  the  dying  are  burying  the 
dead."  All  this  is  the  result  of  that  gift 
of  genius,  to  feel  with  the  whole  soul, 
and  utter  with  the  whole  soul.  The  case 
of  Gavazzi  shows  that  tremendous  energy 
can  carry  an  audience  away,  without 
its  understanding  a  syllable  of  what  is 
said.  Inferior  men  think  by  loud  roar- 
ing and  frantic  gesticulation  to  produce 
that  impression  which  genius  alone  can 
produce.  But  the  counterfeit  is  wretched ; 
and  with  all  intelligent  people  the  result  is 
derision  and  disgust. 

Many  of  our  readers,  we  dare  say, 
have  never  witnessed  the  service  of  the 
Scotch  Church.  Its  order  is  the  simplest 
possible.  A  psalm  is  sung,  the  congrega- 
tion sitting.  A  prayer  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  length  is  offered,  the  con- 
gregation standing,  A  chapter  of  the  Bi- 
ble is  read ;  another  psalm  sung;  then  comes 
the  sermon.  A  short  prayer  and  a  psalm 
follow ;  and  the  service  is  terminated  by 
the  benediction.  The  entire  service  lasts 
about  an  hour  and  a  hal£  It  is  almost  in- 
variably conducted  by  a  single  clergyman. 
In  towns,  the  churches  now  approximate 
pretty  much  to  the  English,  as  regards  ar- 
chitecture. It  is  only  in  country  places 
that  one  finds  the  true  bareness  of  Pres- 
bytery. The  main  difference  is  that  there 
is  no  altar,  the  commimion  table  being 
placed  u)  the  body  of  the  church.    The 
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pulpit  occupies  the  altar  end,  and  forms 
the  most  prominent  object;  symbolizing 
very  accurately  the  relative  estimation  of 
the  sermon  in  the  Scotch  service.  When- 
ever a  new  church  is  built,  the  recurrence 
to  a  true  ecclesiastical  style  is  marked; 
and  vaulted  roofi,  stained  glass,  and  dark 
oak  have,  in  large  towns,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, supplanted  the  flat-roofed  meeting- 
houses which  were  the  Presbyterian  ideal. 
The  English  preacher  generallv  wears  the 
English  preaching  gown.  The  old  Ge- 
neva gown  covered  with^ro^«  is  hardly 
ever  seen ;  but  the  surplice  would  still 
stir  up  a  revolution.  The  service  is  per- 
formed with  much  propriety  of  demeanor ; 
the  singing  is  onen  so  well  done  by  a 
good  choir,  that  the  absence  of  the  organ 
IS  hardly  felt.  Educated  Scotchmen  have 
come  to  lament  the  intolerant  zeal  which 
led  the  first  Reformers  in  their  country  to 
such  extremes.  But  in  the  country  we 
still  see  the  true  genius  of  Presbytery. 
The  rustics  walk  into  <*urch  with  their 
hats  on,  and  replace  them  and  hurry  out 
the  instant  the  service  is  over.  .  The  dec- 
orous prayer  before  and  after  worship  is 
unknown.  The  minister,  in  many  churcnes, 
wears  no  j^own.  The  stupid  bigotry  of 
the  people  m  some  of  the  most  covenanting 
districts  is  almost  incredible.  There  are 
parishes  in  which  the  people  boast  that 
they  have  never  suffered  so  Romish  a 
thing  as  a  gown  to  appear  in  their  pulpit ; 
and  the  country  people  of  Scotland  gen- 
erally  regard  Episcopacy  as  not  a  whit 
better  than  Popery. 

It  has  sometimes  struck  us  as  curious, 
that  the  Scotch  have  always  made  such 
endeavors  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  their  clerey.  Almost  all  the  dissenters 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  hold  pre- 
cisely the  same  views  both  of  doctrine 
and  Church  government  as  the  Church, 
and  have  seceded  on  points  connected 
with  the  existence  of  lay  patronage.  In 
England  much  discontent  may  sometimes 
be  excited  by  an  arbitrary  appointment  to 
a  living ;  but  it  would  be  vam  to  endeavor 
to  excite  a  movement  throughout  the 
whole  country  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  appointments.  Yet  upon  precisely 
this  point  did  some  three  or  four  Jhundred 
ministers  secede  from  the  Scotch  Church 
in  1843;  and  to  maintain  the  abstract 
right  of  congregations  to  a  share  in  the 
appointment  of  their  minister,  has  the 
"  Free  Church"  drawn  from  the  humbler 
classes  of  a  poor  oountry  maay  hundred 


thousand  pounds.  No  doulJt  all  this 
results  in  some  measure  from  the  seli^ 
sufSdency  of  the  Scotch  character ;  but 
besides  this,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  to  a  Scotchman  it  is  a  matter  ci 
much  graver  importance  who  shall  be 
his  clergyman  than  it  is  to  an  Englidi- 
man.  In  England,  if  the  clergyman 
can  but  read  decently,  the  congregation 
may  find  edification  m  listening  to  and 
joining  in  the  beautifid  prayers  pro- 
vided by  the  Church,  even  thoudi  the 
sermon  should  be  poor  enough.  But  in 
Scotland  every  thing  depends  on  the  min- 
ister. If  he  be  a  fool,  ne  can  make  the 
entire  service  as  foolish  as  himself  For 
prayers,  sermon,  choice  of  passages  of 
Scripture  which  are  read,  everything,  the 
congregation  is  dependent  on  the  pr^EMsh- 
er.  The  question,  whether  the  worship  to 
which  the  people  of  a  parish  are  invited 
weekly  shall  be  interesting  and  improving, 
or  shfldl  be  absurd  and  revolting,  is  decided 
by  the  piety,  good  sense,  and  ability  of 
the  parisn  priest.  Coleridge  said  he  never 
knew  the  value  of  the  Liturgy  till  he  had 
heard  the  prayers  which  were  ofiered  in 
some  remote  country  churches  in  Scot- 
land. 

We  have  not  space  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  which  have  given  Scotch 
preaching  its  peculiar  character.  We  may 
remark,  however,  that  the  sermon  is  the 
great  feature  of  the  Scotch  service ;  it  is 
the  only  attraction;  and  pains  must  be 
taken  with  it.  The  prayers  are  held  in 
very  secondary  estimation.  The  preadier 
who  aims  at  interesting  his  congregation, 
racks  his  bndn  to  find  what  will  startle 
and  strike ;  and  then  the  warmth  of  hiii 
delivery  adds  to  his  chance  of  keeping  up 
attention.  Then  the  Scotdi  are  not  a 
theatre-going  people ;  they  have  not, 
thus,  those  stage-associations  with  a  dra^ 
matio  manner  which  wouTd  suggest  them- 
selves to  many  minds.  Many  likewise 
expect  that  excitement  in  the  ohnroh, 
which  is  more  suited  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  play-house.  Patrons  of  late  yean 
not  unnrequentiy  allow  a  congregation  to 
choose  its  own  minister;  the  &own  ak 
most  invariably  consults  the  people ;  the 
decided  taste  of  almost  all  congregations 
is  for  ^eat  warmth  of  manner ;  and  the 
supply  IS  made  to  suit  the  demand. 

As  for  the  solenm  question,  how  tkr 
Scotch  preaching  answers  the  sreat  end 
of  all  right  preadiing,  it  is  hiurd  to  speak 
No  doubt  it  is  a  great  thing  to  arouse  the 
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somewhat  comatose  attention  of  any  an- 
<lience  to  a  discourse  upon  religion,  and 
any  means  short  of  clap-trap  and  indeco- 
rum are  justified  if  they  succeed  in  do- 
ing so.  No  man  will  be  informed  or  im- 
proved by  a  sermon  which  sets  him  asleep. 
Y  ct  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  the  prevail- 
ing rage  for  what  is  striking  and  new, 
some  eminent  preachers  sacrifice  useful- 
ness to  gUtter.  We  have  heard  discourses 
concerning  which,  had  we  been  asked 
when  they  were  over,  What  is  the  ten- 
dency and  result  of  all  this  ? — ^what  is  the 
conclusion  it  all  leads  to? — ^we  should 
have  been  obliged  to  reply.  Only  that  Mr. 
Such-a-one  is  an  uncommonly  clever  man. 
The  intellectual  treat,  like\^Tse,  of  listen- 
ing to  first-class  pulpit  oratory,  tends  to 
<lraw  many  to  church  merely  to  enjoy  it. 
Many  go,  not  to  be  the  better  for  the 
truth  set  forth,  but  to  be  delighted  by 
the  preacher's  eloquence.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain that  many  persons  whose  daily  life 
exhibits  no  trace  of  religion,  have  been 
most  regular  and  attentive  hearers  of  the 
most  striking  preachers.  We  may  men- 
tion an  instance  in  point.  When  Mr. 
Oaird  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  preached  in  a  church,  one  gal- 
lery of  which  is  allotted  to  students  of 
the  University.  A  fidend  of  ours  was 
one  Sunday  afternoon  in  that  gallery, 
when  he  observed  in  the  pew  before  him 
two  very  rough-looking  fellows,  with 
huge  walking-sticks  projecting  from  their 
great-coat  pockets,  and  all  the  unmistaka- 
ble marks  of  m^ical  students.  It  was 
evident  that  they  were  little  accustomed 
to  attend  any  place  of  worship.  The 
(^hurch,  as  usual,  was  crammed  to  suffoca- 
tion, and  Mr.  Caird  preached  a  most 
stirring  sermon.  As  he  wound  up  one 
paragraph  to  an  overwhelming  climax,  the 
whole  congregation  bent  forward  in  eager 
and  breathless  silence.  The  medical  stu- 
dents were  under  the  general  spell.  Half 
rising  from  their  seats  they  gazed  at  the 
preacher  with  open  mouths.  At  length 
the  burst  was  over,  and  a  long  sigh  re- 
lieved the  wrought-up  multitude.  Tlie 
two  students  sank  upon  their  seat,  and 
looked  at  one  another  fixedly;  and  the 
first  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
t'loquence  of  what  he  had  heard  by  ex- 
t'laiming  half  aloud  to  his  companion, 
''Damn  it,  thaVa  tV." 

The  doctrine  preached  in  Scotch  pulpits 
is  now  almost  invariably  what  is  termed 
evangelical.    For  a  long  time,  now  long 


gone  by,  many  of  the  clergy  preached 
morality,  ynXh  yerj  inadequate  views  of 
Christian  doctrine.  We  cannot  but  no- 
tice a  misrepresentation  of  Dr.  Hanna,  in 
his  Zfffe  of  Chalmers,  Without  saying 
so,  he  leaves  an  impression  that  all  the 
clergy  of  the  Moderate  or  Conservativa 
party  in  the  Church  held  those  semi-infidd 
views  which  Chalmers  entertained  in  hit 
early  days.  The  case  is  by  no  means  so. 
Very  many  ministers,  not  belonging  to 
the  movement  party,  held  truly  orthodox 
opinions,  and  did  their  pastoral  work  as 
faithfully  as  ever  Chalmers  did  after  his 
great  change  of  sentiment.  It  is  curious 
to  know  that  while  party  feeling  ran  high 
in  the  Scotch  Church,  it  was  a  shibboleth 
of  the  moderate  party  to  use  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  Church  service.  The  other 
party  rejected  that  beautifttl  compendium 
of  all  supplication,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  a  Christian  prayer,  no  mention 
being  made  in  it  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one 
occasion  a  minister  of  what  was  termed 
the  "  High-flying"  party  was  to  preach 
for  Dr.  Gilchrist,  of  tne  Canongate  Church 
in  Edinburgh.  That  venerable  clergyman 
told  his  friend  before  service  that  it  was 
usual  in  the  Canongate  Church  to  make 
use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  every  cele- 
bration of  worship.  Tlie  friend  looked 
somewhat  disconcerted,  and  said,  ^*  Is  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  give 
the  Lord's  Prayer  ?"  "  Not  at  aU,"  was 
Dr.  Gilchrist's  reply,  "not  at  aU,  if  you 
can  give  us  any  tiling  better  I"  . 

Mr.  Caird's  sermon  preached  at  Crathie 
has  just  been  published  by  royal  com- 
mand. It  is  no  secret  that  the  Queen  and 
Prince,  after  hearing  it,  read  it  in  manu- 
script, and  expressed  themselves  no  less 
impressed  in  reading  it  by  the  sonndneas 
of  its  views,  than  they  had  been  in  listen- 
ing to  it  by  its  extraordinary  eloquence. 
Our  perusal  of  it  has  strongly  c(»mnned 
us  in  the  views  we  have  expressed  as  to 
the  share  which  Mr.  Caird's  manner  has 
in  producing  the  effect  with  which  his 
discourses  tell  upon  any  audience.  The 
sermon  is  indeed  an  admirable  one — ■con- 
rate,  and  sometimes  orijnnal  in  thought, 
illustrated  with  rare  prorasion  of  imagery, 
all  in  exquisite  taste,  and  expressed  in 
words  scarcely  one  of  which  could  be 
altered  or  displaced  but  for  the  worse. 
But  Mr.  Caird  could  not  publish  his 
voice  and  manner,  and  in  wanting  these. 
the  sermon  wants  the  first,  second,  and 
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third  things  which  conduced  to  its  effect  alive  in  the  open  air  in  winter,  or  to  keep  the 

when  delivered.     In  May,  1854,  Mr.  Caird  ^amp  that  bums  steadily  within  doors  from  being 

preached    this    discourse    in    the   High  Wown  out  if  you  take  it  abroad  unsheltered  from 

Church,  Edinburgh,  before  the  Commis-  ^^^  ^"^^• 

sioner,  who  represents  her  Majesty  at  the  The  preacher  then  speaks  of  the  shifts 

meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  by  which  men  have  evaded  the  task  of 

Scotch  Church,  and  an  exceedingly  crowd-  being  holy,  at  once  in  the  church  and  in 

ed  and  brilliant  audience.     Given  there,  the  world ;  in   ancient    times   by  flying 

with  all  the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  from  the  world  altogether,   in  modem 

actor,  yet  with  a  simple  earnestness  which  times  by  making  rehgion  altogether  a 

prevented  the  least  suspicion  of  any  thing  Sunday  thing.     In   opposition  to   either 

like  acting,  the  impression  it  produced  is  notion,  the  text  suggests : 

described  as  something  marvellous.  Hard-  «  tij^|.  pjg^y  is  not  for  Sundays  only,  but  for  all 

headed  Scotch  lawyers,  the  last  men  in  days;  that  spirituality  of  mind  is  not  appropriate 

the  world  to  be  carried  into  superlatives,  to  one  set  of  actions,  and  an  impertinence  uid 

declared  that  never  till  then  did  they  un-  intrusion  with  reference  to  others ;  but  like  the 

derstand  what  effect  could  be  produced  act  of  breathing,  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 

by  human  speech.     But  we  confess  that  [|ke  the  silent  growth  of  the  stature,  a  proceBS 

now  we  have  these  magic  words  to  read  ^J^.^Z^rw^^^T^^^^ 

.  ,,      ,  ,                 /•   J  '^           .r^'         J*  actions — when  we  are  busiest  as  when  we  are 

quietly  at  home,  we  find  it  somethmg  of  a  j^lest;  in  the  church,  in  the  world  ;  in  solitude, 

task  to  get  through  them.     A  volume  just  in  society ;  in  our  grief  and  in  our  gladness;  in 

published  by  Dr.  Guthrie  of  Edinburgh,  our  toil  and  in  our  rest ;  sleeping,  waking ;  by 

tlie  greatest  pulpit  orator  of  the  "Free  day,  by  night;  amidst  all  the  engagements  and 

Church,"  contains  many  sermons  much  exigencies  of  life." 

more  likely  to  interest  a  reader.  rj^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^f^^ie  discourse  is  to  prove 

The  sermon  is  from  the  text,      Not  that  this  is  so— that  religion  is  compatible 

slothful  m  business;  fervent  mspint,  serv-  ^^^  the  business  of  common  Ufe.    This 

mg  the  Lord."*    It  sets  out  thus :  appears, /?r«^  because  reUgion  as  a  science, 

•    "  To  combine  business  with  religion,  to  keep  up  sets  out  aoctrines  easy  to  be  understood  by 

a  spirit  of  serious  piety  amid  the  stir  and  distrac-  the  humblest  intellects ;  and  as  an  art,  sets 

tion  of  a  busy  and  active  life,  this  is  one  of  the  out  duties  which  may  be  practised  simul- 

niost  difficult  parts  of  a  Christianas  trial  m  this  t^neously  with  aU  other  work.     It  is  the 

world.     It  is  comparatively  easy  to  be  religious  ^/.i.            j    j>  j  *              j         ^r« 

in  the  church-to  collect  our  thoughts  and  com-  «^?  of  being  and  of  doing  good :  and  for 

pose  our  feelings,  and  enter,  with  an  appearance  this  art  every  profession  and  callmg  affords 

of  proprietv  and  decorum,  into  the  offices  of  reli-  scope  and  discipline. 

pous  worship,  amidst  the  quietude  of  the  Sab-  u  i^^^^  ^  ^hild  is  learning  to  write,  it  matters 

bath  and  withm  the  still  and  sacred  precincts  of  ^^t  of  what  words  the  copy  set  to  him  is  com- 

the  house  of  prayer.    But  to  be  religious  in  the  ^  ^^  thing  desired  being  that,  whatever  he 

world-to  be  pious  and  holy  and  eam^t-minded  ^.jt^g,  he  learM  to  write  m3L    When  a  man  is 

in  the  counting-room,  the  manufactory,  the  market  learning  to  be  a  Christian,  it  matters  not  what 

place,  the  field,  the  farm-to  carry  our  good  and  j^is  particular  work  in  life  may  be,  the  work  he 

solemn  thoughts  and  feelings  mto  the  throng  and  ^^-^  ^^^  ^he  copy-line  set  to  him;  the  main 

thoroughfare  of  daily  hfe-this  is  the  great  diffi-  ^j^j      ^  ^  considered  is  that  he  learn  to  Uve 

ciilty  of  our  Christian  calling.     No  man  not  lost  ^eji  » 

to  all  moral  influence  can  help  feeling  his  worldly  *                           ,          ^                 .  u  it 

passions  calmed,  and  some  measure  of  seriousness  The  second  consideration  by  which  Mr. 

stealing  over  his  mind,  when  engaged  in  the  per-  Caird  supports  his  thesis  is,  that  religion 

fyniance  of  the  more  awful  and  serious  rites  of  consists  not  so  much  in  doing  spirittial  or 

religion;  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  domestic  sacred  acts,  as  in  doitig  secular  acts  from 

circle  the  exchanp,  the  sti^t,  the  city  sthron^^^  a  sacred  or  spiritual  motive.     "A  man 

amidst  coarse  work  and  cankering  cares  ana  toils,  ,         ^,    f  ..       .,.  |  , :4.^«  «« 

is  a  very  different  atmosphere  from  that  of  a  com-  ^Y^^  ^  Christian  thmker  and  writer  as 

munion  table.     Passing  from  one  to  the  other  n^uch  when  givmg  to  science,  or  history, 

has  often  seemed  as  the  sudden  transition  from  a  or  biography  or  poetry  a  Christian  tone 

tropical  to  a  polar  climate — from  balmy  warmth  and  spirit,  as  when  composing  sermons  or 

and  sunshine  to  murky  mist  and  freezing  cold,  writing  hymns.' 

And  it  appears  sometimes  as  difficult  to  maintain  The  third  and  most  eloquent  division  of 

the  strength  and  steadfastness  of  religious  princi-  ^j,^  discourse  iUustrates   the  thesis  from 

i)le  and  feeling  when  we  go  forth  from  the  church    .^^  7u-'^^«    d^    ^  ^^       <•  t  * * 

to  the  world,  as  it  would  be  to  preserve  an  exotic  the  Jfmc?'*  Power  of  acting  on  Latent 

- .  Principles,     Though  we  cannot  m  our 

*  Romans  12:11.  worldly  work  be  always  consciously  think- 
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ing  of  religion,  yet  unconsciously,  insensi- 
bly, we  may  be  acting  under  its  ever-pres- 
ent control.  For  example,  tlie  preacher, 
ankidst  all  his  mental  exertions,  has  under- 
neath the  outward  workings  of  his  mind, 
the  latent  thought  of  the  presence  of  his 
aaditory. 

"Like  a  secret  atmosphere  it  anrroonds  and 
bailies  his  spirit  ta  it  goes  on  with  the  eiterafLl 
work.  And  nave  not  you,  too,  my  frienda,  an  An- 


tuner  ever  preftect,  erer  watchfal  as  the  diaooaree 
of  life  proceeda!  Why,  then,  io  this  case,  too, 
white  the  outward  busiQess  is  diligently  prosecuted, 
may  there  not  be  od  your  spirit  a  latent  and  cou- 
ataot  impreasioo  of  that  Bwtul  ioapectton?  What 
worldly  work  BO  absorbing  aa  to  leave  qo  room  in 
a  believer's  spirit  Tor  the  hallowing  thought  of 
that  glorious  Fresettce  ever  near?" 

We  shall  give  but  one  extract  more, 
the  final  illustration  of  tins  tliird  head  of 
ditc&urse.  It  is  a  very  good  specimen  of 
one  of  those  exciting  and  irresistible 
bursts  by  which  C^urd  sweeps  away  hia 
audience.  Imagine  the  following  senten- 
ces given  at  first  quietly,  but  with  great 
feeling,  gradually  waxing  in  energy  and 
rapidity ;  and  at  length,  amid  dead  still- 
ness and  hushed  breaths,  concluded  as 
with  a  torrent's  rush : 

"Or,  have  we  not  all  felt  tliri  the  fAougA(o/'aTi- 
ticipated  happmaa  may  blend  itMlf  with  the  work 
of  oar  busiest  hours?  The  laboier'a  coming  re- 
lease from  toil,  the  schoolboy's  comiog  boliilaj, 
or  the  hard-wrought  business  aan'^  approaching 
season  of  relaiation — -the  expected  return  of  a  long 
absent  and  much  loved  friend — is  not  the  thoat^ht 
of  these  or  similw  joyous  events,  one  which  orten 
ioleriningles  with,  withoat  intermpting,  our  com- 
mon work  T  When  a  father  goes  forth  to  hia '  labor 
till  the  evening,'  perhaps  olten,  very  often,  in  the 
thick  of  his  toils,  the  thought  of  home  may  start 
op  to  cheer  him.  The  smile  that  ia  to  welcome 
him,  as  ho  crosses  his  lowly  threshold  when  the 
work  of  the  day  ia  over,  the  glad  faces  and  merry 
voices,  and  sweet  caresses  of  tlic  little  ones,  as  thcf 
shall  gather  round  him  in  the  quiet  evening  hours, 
the  thought  of  all  this  may  dwell,  a  latent  joy,  a 
hidden  motive,  deep  down  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
may  come  rusbiag  m  a  sweet  solace  at  every  paase 
of  exertion,  and  act  like  a  secret  oil  to  smooth  the 
wheels  of  labor.  The  heart  has  a  secret  treasury, 
where  our  hopes  and  joys  are  often  garnered,  too 
precious  to  be  parted  with  even  for  a  moment 

And  why  may  not  the  highest  of  all  hopes  and 
^n  possess  the  same  ali-pervadlng  iofluenceT 
Have  we,  if  our  religion  is  real,  no  anticipation 
of  happiness  in  the  glorious  future!  Is  there  no 
'leatthal  remainctb  for  the  people  ofOod' — no 
liome  and  loving  heart  awaitiug  us  when  the  toils 
of  our  harried  day  of  life  are  ended  I    What  M 
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earthly  rest  or  relaxation,  what  the  release  from 
toil  after  which  we  so  often  sigh,  bat  the  Unt 
shadow  of  the  saint's  everlasting  rest,  the  rest  of 
the  sod  in  God  I  What  viuons  of  earthly  bliM 
can  ever,  if  our  Christian  faith  be  not  a  form,  com- 
pare with  '  the  glory  soon  to  be  revealed' t  What 
~loiy  of  earthly  reunion  with  the  rapture  of  that 
lOur  when  the  heavens  shall  yield  an  absent  Lord 
o  our  embrace,  to  be  ported  from  us  no  more  for 
ever !  And  if  all  this  be  most  sober  truth,  what  is 
there  to  except  thisjoyfiil  hope  from  that  law  to 
which,  in  all  other  deep  jo^  oar  minds  are  snbjectT 
Why  may  w9  not,  in  this  case  too,  thick  often, 
amidst  our  worldly  work,  of  the  house  to  which  we 
are  going,  of  the  true  and  loving  heart  that  beats 
for  us,  aad  of  the  sweet  and  joyous  welcome  that 
awaits  US  there  ?  And  even  when  we  make  them 
not,  of  set  purpose,  the  sabiect  of  onr  thonghts,  is 
^lere  not  enough  of  grandeur  in  the  objects  of  a 
believer's  hope  to  pervade  his  spirit  at  all  limes  with 
a  calm  and  reverential  joy  J  Do  not  think  all  this 
strange,  fanatical,  impossibl&  If  It  Ao  seem  so,  it 
can  only  be  because  your  heart  is  in  the  earthly,  hut 
not  in  the  higher  and  hoUer  hopes.  No,  my  friends ! 
the  strange  thing  is,  not  that  amidst  the  world's 


'Ork  we  should  be  able  to  think  of  onr  honse,  bi 
to  foreet  it ;  and  the 
stranger,  sadder  still,  that  while  the  little  day  of 


that  we  should  ever  be  able  b 


piffling — morning,  noontide,  evening — each 

stage  more  rapid  than  the  last ;  while  to  many  the 
shadows  are  ^reodv  fast  lengthening,  and  ttte  de- 
clining sun  warns  them  that '  the  night  is  at  hand, 
wherein  no  man  can  work,'  there  should  be  those  » 
amongst  as  whose  whole  thoughts  are  absorbed  in 
the  buaiuess  of  the  world,  and  to  whom  the  refleo- 
tioD  never  occars,  that  soon  they  most  go  ontuito 
eternity,  without  a  friend,  without  a  home  I 


The  diaconrse  thus  ends,  m  orthodox 
Scotch  &sluon,  with  a  practical  condu- 

We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  ser- 
mon has  been  toned  down  a  good  deal  be- 
fore publication,  in  anticipation  of  severe 
criticiBm.  Some  passages  which  were  very 
effective  when  delivered,  liave  probably 
been  modified  so  as  to  bring  them  moru 
thoroughly  within  the  liimts  of  severe  good 
taste.  Air.  Coird  need  not  have  feared  hos- 
tile criticism  &om  us.  We  most  oheerfollT 
acknowledge  merit,  even  when  fouD^ 
in  a  clergyman  whose  ordination  has  bo 
more  dignified  source  than  "  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery."  We  think 
Mr.  Coird  has  deserved  the  honors  done 
him  bv  royalty  ;  and  we  wUlingly  aooord 
him  his  meed,  as  a  man  of  no  sinall  foroo 
of  intellect,  of  great  power  of  illustration 
by  happy  analogies,  of  sincere  piety,  sod 
of  much  eameatnoas  to  do  good.  He  is 
still  young — we  believe  consideraWy  un- 
der forty — and  much  may  be  expected  of 
him. 
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THB  PATEBNiLL  DWELLINQ. 

AcoNSTELLATioN  sbiiies  in  the  firmament 
in  the  name  of  Humboldt ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
without  thinking  of  his  gifted  brother 
Wilhelm,  the  great  statesman,  and  the 
stUl  greater  etymologist. 

Frederick  W  ilhelm  Heinrich  Alexander 
Baron  von  Humboldt,  the  younger  of 
these  brothers,  and  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1769,  in  the  same 
year  with  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Cuvier, 
Canning,  Walter  Scott,  and  Chateau- 
briand. 

^  Short  as  is  the  period  of  man's  e^dst- 
encc,  the  time  allotted  to  those  whose 
mission  it  was  to  rule  or  to  enlighten  the 
world  has  generally  been  still  more  cir- 
cumscribed. Indeed,  those  who  have  ac- 
complished the  most  extraordinary  deeds 
have  seldom  attained  a  great  age,  but 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  has  been  per- 
mitted to  approach  closely  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  human  life ;  to  outlive  his  great 
contemporaries ;  to  shine  as  an  intellectual 
Pharos,  longest  and  brightest  at  the  turn- 
ing point  of  two  centuries,  and  to  fore- 
stall the  fiiture  in  many  of  its  most  sacred 
intellectual  efforts. 

Humboldt  combines  the  privileges  of 
noble  descent  with  so  much  of  true  nobil- 
ity, that  he  can  dispense  with  an  historic 
dbition  of  his  ancestry,  and  with  a 

[nealogical  furbishing  of  his  escutcheon. 
&ther  served  in  the  Prussian  army 
from  1736  until  1762,  and  attained  the 
ra)nk  of  major.  In  1764,  the  king  ap- 
pojinted  him  chamberlain  to  the  Prince  of 
Pi^fissia,  and  in  17^6  he  married  Elizabeth 
vo^i  Colomb  Dowager  Baroness  von  Holl- 
wei^e.  Our  hero  and  his  brother  were 
thia  issue  of  this  marriage.  He  resigned 
his !  post  at  the  court  of  the  crown  prince 
in  1 769,  and  from  that  time  lived  without 
offi/e,  but  not  uselessly.    He  converted 


Tegel,  the  &mily  residence,  by  means  of 
art  and  taste,  into  a  little  paradise.  He 
was  a  philanthropist,  af&ble,  and  most 
benevolent ;  and  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine,  was  deeply  and  generally  re> 
gretted. 

Frederick  the  great  reposed  much  oqd- 
fidence  in  Humboldt's  &ther,  who  was,  m 
adjutant  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  fre- 
quently in  personal  communication  iHth 
tne  king  during  the  most  eventful  period 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  a  letter 
about  the  ML  of  Wedel,  Frederick  writes : 
^^I  have  told  Humboldt  every  thing  whUh 
can  possibly  be  communicated  at  suoh  ft 
distance." 

Even  after  he  had  left  the  prin6dy 
court  of  Potsdam,  he  retained  the  most 
entire  confidence  of  his  sovereign :  and 
the  British  ambassador  at  the  couit  of 
Prussia  writes,  in  1766,  about  Major  voo 
Humboldt  as  of  a  man  ^^of  good  under- 
standing and  beautiful  character,"  and  wtk 
one  of  the  first  of  those  who  may  hxA 
forward  to  become  ministers  under  the 
future  king,  William  the  Second. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the 
mother  of  the  sdentific  discoverer  of 
America  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
bear  the  same  name  as  the  geographioal 
discoverer  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
excellent  lady  possessed,  however,  qual- 
ities which  conauced  much  more  to  the 
advantage  of  her  sons  than  the  sound  of 
her  celebrated  name.  Apart  from  her 
great  administrative  talents,  it  was  iho 
who  discovered  and  nurtured  the  xaare 
capabilities  of  her  childisBn  already  St  Ao 
most  tender  age;  and  her  hnsbaad  il 
his  death  committed  their  education  to 
her  charge  with  the  most  entire  oonfl* 
denoe.  |  « 

The  mother  of  Humboldt  possessed  Ao 
happy  fiu^ulty  of  interesting  the  tnlMi 
whom  she  engaged  by  means  of  her  wait^ 
Ue  oonfidenoe  and   high^mindedness  In 
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favor  of  their  pupils.  Tegel  continued 
also,  after  the  death  of  Major  von  Hum- 
boldt, the  same  resort  of  the  most  elevated 
society. 

Even  Goethe  paid  a  visit  to  Tegel 
during  his  stay  in  Berlin  in  1788.  The 
brothers  Humboldt  were  at  that  time  nine 
and  eleven  years  of  age ;  and  at  a  later 
period,  when  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  had 
retired  there  into  almost  monastic  quiet 
and  seclusion,  for  objective  contemplation 
of  art  and  science,  the  poet  dignified  the 
spot  where  a  great  spirit  followed  the 
instincts  of  his  genius  regardless  of  all 
worldly  considerations. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  various  in- 
fluences which  have  operated  in  the  for- 
mation of  any  celebrated  character.  There 
cim  be,  however,  no  doubt  that  the 
maternal  nature  operates  most  directly 
and  substantially.  The  effect  which  the 
society  of  a  lady  like  the  Baroness  von 
Humboldt  must  have  had  on  the  minds 
and  characters  of  the  brothers  Humboldt, 
can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  In  spite  of 
ill-health  and  the  constant  mental  depres- 
sion to  which  she  was  subject,  she  never 
&iled  to  have  her  sons  and  their  mentor 
with  her  for  some  hours  daily.  It  is  also 
by  no  means  improbable  that  Alexander 
von  Humboldt's  love  for  France,  which 
he  in  after  life  regarded  as  his  second 
fatherland,  and  whose  language  he  speaks 
and  writes  as  well  as  he  does  his  mother 
tongue,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  traditions 
of  his  maternal  ancestors,  one  of  whom 
had  left  Burgundy  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

There  is  no  lack  of  information  about 
Tegel,  the  childhood's  home  of  Wilhelm 
and  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

Some  two  hours  distant  from  Berlin, 
separated  by  a  pine  wood  from  the  capital, 
lies  a  smiling  oasis  in  the  sandy  desert  of 
the  Mark  Brandenburg — ^the  village  and 
castle  of  Tegel  on  the  Hevel.  The  river 
expands  here  to  a  wide,  beautiful  lake, 
with  several  small  islands  and  richly 
wooded  banks.  On  the  high,  hilly  terraces 
of  the  northern  shore  stands  the  castle, 
from  which,  looking  southward,  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  town  and  citadel  of 
Spandau.  Tegel  was  originally  a  hunting- 
seat  of  the  great  Elector.  During  the 
•childhood  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  it 
had  one  of  the  richest  nurseries  for  exotic 

Elants.     It  contained  in  1786  about  five 
imdred  different  kinds  of  North  Ameri- 
can trees  alone.    These  were  subsequent- 


ly iselected  for  beautifying  the  royal  gar- 
dens. The  tenants  of  Tegel  paid  onnr  a 
nominal  rent,  viz.,  £20  14s.;  but  they 
were  bound  to  cultivate  the  silkworm, 
and  plant  annually  100,000  mulberry 
trees.  Major  von  Humboldt,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, complied  with  the  terms  or  his 
contract,  and  expended  a  considerable 
sum  in  mulberry  trees  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  estate ;  but  neither  the  mul- 
berries nor  yet  the  silk  cultivation  proved 
successful,  and  was  at  last  entirely  oiscon^ 
tinned. 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  writes  in  after 
life  about  Tegel  to  his  friend,  Charlotte 
Diede :  *^  I  live  here,  where  I  have  spent 
my  childhood  and  part  of  my  youth ;  the 
country  about  is  at  least  the  most  beauti- 
ful round  Berlin.  On  the  one  side  there 
is  a  great  forest,  and  on  the  other  rising 
hills  covered  with  plants,  and  a  view  of  an 
extensive  lake  intersected  by  several  isl- 
ands. The  little  spot  which  is  my  home 
is  especially  adapted  to  exhibit  all  the 
charms  and  afford  dl  the  pleasures  whicdi 
we  derive  from  the  view  of  great,  beanti* 
ful,  and  varied  foliage,  through  all  the 
changing  seasons.  About  the  house  stand 
old  and  broad  shady  trees,  which  surround  .• 
it  as  with  a  green  fan.  Over  the  fields 
avenues  run  in  different  directions.  In 
the  park  there  is  a  thick  and  dark  under- 
wood. The  lake  is  encircled  by  forests, 
and  all  the  islands  are  bordered  with  trees 
and  bushes." 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  theolgeota 
which  here  surrounded  Alexander  vim 
Humboldt  must  have  fostered  his  innate 
love  of  nature. 

The  childhood  and  youth  of  Alexander 
were  spent  in  uninterrupted  companion- 
ship with  his  brother  Wilhehn,  and  their 
years  passed  as  happily  as  might  be.e^ 
pected  from  the  pecuniary  and  otherwise 
most  favorable  circumstances  of  their  pft* 
rents. 

During  the  winter,  the  fiunily  lived  tt 
Berlin  in  their  own  mansion,  and  in  t£ 
summer  occasionally    at  Ringwald,   ^ 
estate  in  the  Neumark,  but  generally 
TegeL     An    unpression    prevails 
Campe,  the  author  of  the  Gennan  vei 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  the  first  ii 
tor  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt ; 
this  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  ti 
for  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  mentions 
in  a  letter,  written  in  December,  18J 
to  his  friend,  Charlotte  Diede,  as  tutor'tb 
his  step-brother,  Hollwede,  and   as  ]^- 
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ing  left  Tegel  about  1770  or  1771.  Alex- 
ander was  at  that  time  about  three  years 
of  a^e.  Campe  can  therefore  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  education  or  the 
formation  of  his  character.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  for  the  opinion  that  Campers 
"  Robinson  Crusoe"  has  produced  or  even 
strengthened  Humboldt's  love  of  travel ; 
it  was  not  written  until  some  nine  years 
after  he  had  left  the  Humboldt  family, 
when  Alexander  was  upwards  of  twelve 
years  of  a^e ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  populari- 
ty, and  of  its  having  passed  through  near- 
ly fifty  ori^al  editions  since  its  first 
appearance  m  1780,  it  is  going  too  far  to 
say,  simply  because  it  is  possible  that 
Humbolat  may  have  read  it,  that  Campe's 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  stripped  as  it  is  of 
the  poetical  feeling,  the  depth  of  thought, 
and  the  philosophic  tendencies  which 
characterize  its  great  model,  De  Foe's 
immortal  work,  had  a  lasting  influence  on 
a  mind  like  Humboldt's. 

Our  best  ^de  on  this  subject  is  the 
description  given  by  Humboldt  himself  of 
the  sensations  and  desires  of  his  youth,  as 
depicted  by  him  at  the  oommencem^it  of 
his  journey  to  the  equinoctial  regions  of 
the  New  Continent. 

"  I  have,"  he  says,  "  fi-om  my  first 
youth  folt  a  burning  desire  to  travel  in 
distant  countries  little  firequented  by 
Europeans.  This  desire  characterizes  a 
period  of  our  existence  in  which  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  as  a  limitless  horizon, 
where  nothing  has  greater  charm  for  us 
than  the  pictures  of  physical  dangers  and 
the  strong  emotions  of  the  souL  Brought 
up  in  a  country  which  maintains  no  direct 
intercourse  with  the  colonies  of  both  the 
Indies,  and  afterwards  an  inhabitant  of 
mountainous  regions,  distant  fix>m  the 
sea-coast  and  odebrated  as  the  seats  of 
extensive  mining  operations,  I  felt  within 
me  this  progressive  development  of  a  Uvely 
passion  for  the  sea,  and  for  long  voy- 
ages." Farther  on  he  says  :  **  The  con- 
templation of  geographical  charts,  the 
descriptions  of  travellers  which  I  had 
read,  exercised  a  secret,  irresistible  spell, 
and  placed  me  in  intimate  relation  with 
the  most  distant  objects  and  countries. 
I  was  agitated  by  ^r  and  pun  when  I 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  being 
obliged  to  renounce  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  beautiftd  constellations  wnioh  shine  in 
the  regions  of  the  South  Pole."  And  in 
"  Kosmos,"  he  says :  **  Childish  pleasure 
in  the  form  of  countries  and  mdosed 


seas,  as  presented  in  charts,  the  wish 
for  a  view  of  the  southern  oonsteUationi 
which  are  denied  to  our  firmament, 
drawings  of  palm  trees  and  of  the  cedan 
of  Lebanon  in  a  pictorial  Bible,  tbaj 
implant  in  the  soul  the  first  desire  tout 
travelling  in  distant  countries.  Were  it 
permitted  to  me  to  recall  personal  m^ 
iniscences,  to  ask  myself  what  canied 
the  first  impulse  within  me  of  an  unooo* 
querable  loneing  towards  the  tropiofl|I  , 
would  be  olmged  to  name  George  Fora* 
ter's  description  of  the  South  Sea  Islands;! 
pictures  by  Hodges,  exhibiting  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  at  the  house  of  Warren 
Hastings  in  London;  a  colossal  dragon- 
tree  in  an  old  tower  of  the  Botaido 
Gkurdens  near  Berlin." 

Thus  much  by  Alexander  von  Hunk 
boldt  himself  about  the  inclinations  of  hii 
childhood  and  the  desires  of  his  youth* 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  impre^ 
sions  which  he  received  very  early  in  Engw 
land  must  have  produced  in  him  the  moat 
lively  impulses,  and  created  the  firmei(b 
resolves  in  &vor  of  his  ftiture  great  under- 
takings. The  detailed  description  of  this 
circumstance  belongs,  however^  to  a  later 
period.  Meantime  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
towards  the  rare  and  happy  coYnddeneiL 
that  a  youth  firom  the  Continent,  giftea 
with  the  most  lively  &ncy  and  the  mofll 
rare  abilities,  and  impelled  by  the  moet 
intense  eagerness  after  knowledge,  shoidd 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  •■ 
tutor,  in  a  journey  to  England  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  instruction,  the  celebrated 
companion  of  England's  most  celebrated 
navigator. 

On  a  journey  through  Great  Britain  in 
1790,  Humboldt  was  accompanied  hy 
OeoTge  Forster,  the  fellow  voyager  of 
Captain  James  Cook. 

The  youth  of  Alexander  von  HumbcUft 
happened  to  fidl  at  a  time  in  which. so 
much  had  been  accomplished,  and  Mill 
greater  results  had  been  prepared  fi^r  imon 
uie  wide  field  of  geographical  disoovonXL 
An  nations  were,  just  at  that  period— Jn 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century — mom 
than  at  any  fi>rmer  era,  inspired  with  a  da* 
sire  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  theooen^ 
tries  and  seas  belonging  to  them^  and  to 
oonfirm  their  claims  tnr  means  of  sdentiio 
descriptions.  The^unrortunate  entej^riaaa 
of  La  Perouse,  1785-86;  Entreca^MOi 
1791-94;  BUght,  1787,  and  Ma]aspina» 
1789-98,  were  unable  to  weaken  the 
desire   for   travel   and  .diacovery^wUdh 
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Byron,   Wtillis,    Carteret,    Bougaiiiville, 
and  Cook  had  awakened. 

The  perseverance  with  which  Cook 
sailed  three  successive  times  round  the 
world,  (1768-71,  1772-75,  1776-79,)  tore 
the  veil  from  the  unknown  half  of  the 
globe,  and  kindled  the  civilized  world 
with  inspiration.  The  example  set  by 
Cook,  and  bis  companions  BauKS,  Solander, 
Sparrman,  and  the  two  Forsters,  stimu- 
lated to  imitation,  and  led  Vancouver 
and  Flinders  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland 
and  New  Zealand. 

The  spirit  of  exploration  was,  however, 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  ocean. 
Catharine  of  Russia  received  information 
about  Northern  Asia  through  the  travels 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academicians, 
Gmelin,  Pallas,  and  Georgi.  Themberg 
brought  reports  about  Eastern  Asia.  The 
East  India  Company  and  the  British 
ambassadors  contributed  to  the  know- 
ledge of  India,  Persia,  and  Java.  The 
most  instructive  revelations  about  the 
natural  geography  and  history  of  Pales- 
tine, Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  were  made 
by  Niebuhr,  Volney,  Choiseul,  Gouflfer, 
and  Lc  Chevalier;  and,  in  fact,  every- 
where discoveries  were  made,  and  know- 
ledge added  and  heaped  upon  the  cxbt- 
ing  store ;  while  national  vanity,  political 
interests,  commercial  speculations,  and 
enthusiasm  for  knowledge  and  science, 
all  tended  towards  opening  for  the  Eu- 
ropean spirit  of  discovery  free  access  in 
every  direction,  in  every  branch  of 
science,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
stimulated  it  to  still  greater  enterprise. 
What  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  love  of 
travel  and  the  desire  for  knowledge  and 
scientific  discoveries  of  the  boy,  as  of  the 
youthful  Humboldt,  should  have  proceed- 
ed to  develop  themselves  in  contmuously 
increasing  intensity. 

In  addition  to  these  propensities,  Hum- 
boldt had,  from  his  earliest  cliildhood,  a 
great  fondness  for  natural  history,  and  he 
devoted  himself  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary ardor  to  the  pursuit  of  physical  in- 
structions, so  much  so,  that  he  was,  as  a 
child,  plaj^ully  called  "  the  little  apothe- 
cary." On  one  occasion,  his  aunt,  whose 
husband  was  a  royal  chamberlain,  asked 
the  boy,  jocularly,  whether  he  really 
intended  to  become  an  apothecary,  and  to 
occupy  himself  always  with  plants  and 
stones,  with  herbs,  small  boxes  and  bot- 
tles.    He  replied  with  wann  and  sarcastic 


decision :  ^^  Much  sooner  apothecary  than 
chamberlain." 

A  gentleman  named  Kunth,  compara- 
tively little  known  among  educationists, 
but  who  deserves  the  highest  commenda- 
tion for  the  services  he  rendered  to  the 
brothers  Humboldt,  was  the  master  who 
directed  the  education  of  the  two  lads. 
He  entered  the  &mily  in  1777,  at  the  age 
of  22.  Wilhelm  was  then  ten,  and  Alex- 
ander eight  years  of  age,  and  continued 
in  his  post  after  the  death  of  Major  von 
Humboldt,  in  1779. 

Kunth  was  no  mean  scholar.  He  had 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Ger- 
man, Roman,  and  French  literature,  and 
also  with  philosophy  and  history ;  but  it 
is  very  likely  that  he  did  not  personally 
instruct  his  pupils  much  in  any  tning.  He 
was  always  modest  enough  to  clum  only 
a  small  share  in  the  mental  superiority 
which  both  brothers  reached  in  after  life. 
Henriette  Hertz  mentions  that  when  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  delivered  his  won- 
derful lectures  to  a  mixed  Berlin  audience, 
in  the  winter  of  1827-28,  and  having  at 
one  moment  excited  the  admiration  ofhiB 
hearers  to  an  extraordinary  pitch,  Kunth 
whispered  to  her :  "  From  me  he  has  cer- 
tainly not  learnt  this." 

The  real  value  of  Kunth  consisted  in 
his  persevering  but  judicious  efforts  to 
obtain  for  hb  pupils  all  that  Berlin  could 
yield  for  increasmg  their  knowledge  and 
improving  their  minds;  and  in  these 
efforts  he  received  the  kindest  and  most 
considerate  support  from  the  Baroness. 
Thus  the  most  able  men  were  selected  as 
tutors,  and  most  of  them  occupied  a  high 
position  in  German  literature;  the  chief 
of  them  were  Engel,  David  Friedlaender, 
the  pupil  and  friend  of  Mozes  M^i- 
delssohn;  the  mathematician  Fischer, 
the  botanist  Willdenow,  the  jurist  Klein, 
the  political  economist,  Domn,  were  all 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  Wilhelm 
and  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  aU 
retained,  to  the  end  of  their  existence, 
the  friendship  and  grateful  fondness  of 
their  pupils. 

Alexander  received  also,  with  the  best 
results,  instructions  in  the  fine  arts.  He 
contributed  to  the  first  Berlin  art  exhibi* 
tion  in  1786,  under  the  division  Anuxieurs 
(No  290) ;  a  picture,  ^^  Friendship  weeps 
o'er  the  ashes  of  a  deceased,'*  drawn  in 
black  chalk,  after  Angelica  KaufBnann. 
His  botanical,  zoological,  anatomical,  and 
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other  drawings,  as  well  as  his  cartho- 
graphic  works  and  landscape  sketches, 
are  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  scientific  labors ;  it  is,  however,  not 
generally  known  that  he  at  a  later  period 
amused  himself  by  painting  and  drawing 
with  Gerard  at  jParis ;  that  he  finishea 
8ome  of  the  most  severe  studies  from 
models  as  well  as  from  life;  and  that  he 
produced  some  xvery  good  things,  even  in 
portrait  painting.  We  have  seen  his  por- 
trait, the  size  of  life,  in  black  chalk,  drawn 
by  himself^  with  an  autograph  inscription, 
"Alexander  von  Humboldt,  bymyself^  in 
the  looking-glass;"  this  may  be  ranked 
among  the  best  portraits  of  himsel£  A 
hasty  but  more  remote  view  of  the  youth  of 
iVlexander  von  Humboldt  is  obtained  in 
tlie  biograiJiy  of  the  formerly  celebrated 
Doctor  at  feerlm,  who  is  still  remembered 
under  the  name  of  "The  Old  Heim."  In 
liis  diary,  under  the  date  30  July,  1781,  he 
says :  "  Rode  to  Tegel  and  dined  with  the 
Baroness  von  Humboldt ;  explained  to  the 
young  Humboldts  the  twenty-four  classes 
of  plants  according  to  the  LinnaBan  system, 
which  the  eldest  understood  very  easily, 
and  remembered  the  names  directly."  On 
the  19th  May,  1786:  "Rode  with  the 
fiiends  at  Tegel  Herm  Kunth  and  his  bel- 
ebrated  pupils  to  Spandau,  to  examine 
minutely  the  Special  Review." 

Wilhelm  was  sixteen  and  Alexander 
fourteen  years  of  age  at  that  time ;  we 
therefore  suspect  in  the  word  "  oelebrcUed*^ 
pupils,  an  interpolation  of  modem  polite- 
ness, for  Alexander  mentions  hunsel^ 
that  his  instructors  quite  despaired,  during 
the  first  years  of  his  childhood,  that  even 
moderate  mental  powers  would  ever  be 
developed  in  him;  but  the  divine  light 
Rcemed  to  have  entered  his  soul  all  at  once. 

Instances  might  be  given  where  the 
blossoming  of  some  of  the  &irest  flowers 
was  delayed  until  a  very  late  jperiod.  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  was  so  weak-mmded  in  his 
childhood,  that  he  seemed  incapable  of 
acquiring  even  the  alphabet.  Newton's 
<xenius  was,  in  early  youth,  so  obscured, 
that  his  mother  took  him  from  school,  with 
the  idea  of  making  him  afimmer.  Linne's 
father  had  for  similar  reasons  intended  to 
apprentice  his  son  to  a  shoemaker ;  andMo- 
1  Lore  only  learned  reading  and  writing  in  his 
fV)urteenth  year.  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt was,  indeed,  not  so  apparently  de- 
void of  parts,  but  he  had  to  exert  him- 
self very  much  in  order  to  acquire  infor- 
mation.   How  &r  this  necessity  in  child- 


hood may  have  laid  the  fbmidation  of  that 
indomitable  perseveranoe  and  assiduitj 
which  distinguishes  him,  even  at  the  pireft- 
ent  moment,  is  an  interesting  inquizy; 
our  own  impression  is,  that  the  apparent 
backwardness  of  Humboldt,  and  the  BtOl 

greater  deficiency  of  the  great  men  we 
ave  mentioned,  were  in  r^ility  advanti^ 
ges,  as  regards  the  formation  of  tliflir 
minds  and  characters,  because  they  fte- 
tered  thought  and  induced  perseveraneei 
and  that  they  were  to  be  attributed  rather 
to  their  distmctive  order  of  mind  than  to 
mental  weakness.  Men  like  AlbertnSi 
Newton,  Linne,  and  Humboldt,  do  not  • 
belong  to  the  naturally  perceptive,  but 
rather  to  the  naturally  inquiring  order  of 
men ;  hence,  the  first,  from  their  earliest  in- 
fimcy,  involuntarily  see  and  remark  all  thai 
is  presented  to  them ;  their  Acuities  arOi 
as  it  were,  exterior,  lyhile  the  inquiring 
mind  is  a&  necessarily  interior,  less  able  to 
acquire  knowledge  until  the  mind  is  capa- 
ble of  an  intellectual  effort  and  a  process 
of  comparison ;  the  first  sees  because  he 
cannot  avoid  it,  the  other  because  he 
seeks ;  in  the  one  case  it  is  intuition,  in 
the  other  design ;  in  the  one  case  curiosity, 
,in  the  other  inquiry :  the  one  is  percepdve, 
the  other  conceptive ;  it  follows,  therefixre, 
that  the  first  commences  to  learn  when  he 
is  able  to  feel,  the  other  when  he  is  able  to 
contemplate,  compare,  and  think;  and, 
therefore,  that  precocious  children  are  sel- 
dom the  fiithers  of  great  minds,  while 
great  thinkers  have  seldom  been  early  ob- 
servers. Many  great  minds  perish  by  die 
way ;  some,  because  their  real  powers  are 
mistaken,  and  they  are  placed  oeyond  the 
reach  of  development;  others,  beoanai 
surrounding  circumstances  are  adverse  to 
their  acquiring  information,  or  exerddnff 
their  fisu^ulties,  and  all  because  it  ia  much 
more  difficult  to  display  thought  than  per- 
ception, the  first  being  rarely  understood 
and  seldom  appreciated. 

It  is  a  well-known  &ct  that  oontemplaithre 
powers  must  be  mighty  indeed  to  malee 
themselves  felt;  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
that  many  first-rate  thinkers,  but  deimd 
perhaps  of  transcendent  ability,  or  l^^^lmg 
opportunity,  have  never  been  able  to  ae* 
complish  much  for  themselvea  or  the 
world. 

Fortunate  is  it  for  Humboldt  that  he 
lived  in  an  age  when  soienlafic  purraiU 
were  so  various  as  to  afford  room  finr  m 
universalist,  and  when  materialism  is  ao 
much  the  order  of  the  day,  diat  even  the 
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very  highest  speculative  philosophy  finds 
few  admirers,  and  none  but  the  very  high- 
est is  able  to  make  itself  felt  at  all ;  and 
Humboldt  would  never  have  attained  to 
his  present  high  eminence  had  he  devoted 
himself  either  to  pure  contemplative  phi- 
losophy, or  to  any  single  scientific  pursuit ; 
he  wants  some  of  the  faculties  which 
make  the  philosopher ;  and  he  is  too  mani- 
fold to  have  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
one  science ;  he,  therefore,  chose  the  me- 
dium path,  but  the  one  leading  to  the 
safest  goal,  and  for  which  he  is  preemi- 
nently qualified,  and  has  no  rival.  lie 
devoted  himself  to  acquire  a  sufiicient 
knowledge  of  all  the  sciences,  in  order  to 
generalize  upon  them ;  he  built  with  the 
materials  of  many  masters,  and  designed 
by  the  natural  laws  which  control  all ; 
leaving  metaphysics  to  more  subtle, 
deeper,  and  loftier,  minds,  he  lias  seldom, 
if  ever,  stniyed  beyond  reach  of  the  pre- 
cincts of  science  and  induction. 

Humboldt  was,  as  a  boy,  very  weakly 
and  ailing. 

George  Forster  writes  on  the  14th  July, 

1700,  to  Ileyne:  ''Baron  von  Humboldt, 
who  desires  to  be  remembered  to  von,  is 
with  me,  and  has  kept  up  pretty  well 
during  the  journey,  but  still  not  so  well 
as  I  could  wish.  He  tells  me,  however, 
that  he  has  been  continuallv  ailini'  since 
his  iit'tli  year,  and  only  enjoyed  compara- 
tive health  directly  aft;er  a  severe  illness, 
and  that  he  soon  relapsed  until  a  new  ill- 
ness relieved  him  again  for  a  time.  I  am, 
however,  conduced  that  his  body  suffers 
because  liis  mind  is  too  active,  and  be- 
cause his  brain  has  been  fir  too  much 
harassed  by  the  logical  training  in  fashion 
at  Berlin."*     And  on  the  6th  of  August, 

1701,  he  writes  to  Jacobi :  "Alexander 
von  Humboldt  is  at  Freiburg,  and  com- 
mences to  be  passing  away  from  me. 
Wilhehn  lias  long  ceased  to  exist  for  me ; 
he  is  about  marrvins:  a  ladv  from  Erfurt, 
a  Frauleiii  of  Dachroden,  and  he  has  a 
mind  to  forego  all  public  employment, 
which,  considering  his  talent,  is  much  to 
be  regretted.  Alexander  will  be  all  the 
more  active  and  persevering,  but  wants 
physical  power."  In  1795,  Humboldt 
complains  about  his  health,  in  a  letter  to 
Fraulein  Willdenow:  "You  have  cause 
to  be  offended  at  my  >mting  so  seldom, 
but  if  you  knew  my  circumstances  you 
would  excuse,  if  you  could  not  justify 
me.  I  am  for  ever  moving  about,  had  a 
most  severe  ilhiess  for  three  months  da- 


ring the  last  winter,  and  I  am  bound  to 
devote  my  little  leisure  to  study."    Even 
!  as  late  as  the    17th    September,   1799, 
I  Kunth  seems  to  have  been  anxious  about 
j  his  health ;  he  writes  to  Moll :  "  K  his 
health  does  not  give  way  under  the  cli- 
mate and  the  hardships  of  his  joomey, 
what  may  natural  philosophy,  in  its  most 
extended  range,  not  promise  itself  from 
the  observations  of  a  man  who,  possesdng 
his  vast  knowledge,  and  animated  by  the 
most  intense  passion  for  natural  science, 
has  dwelt  fot  years  in  foreign  regions  ?" 

Some  years  prior  to  their  going  to  the 
university,  the  Humboldts  resided  chiefly 
at  Berlin,  for  here  alone  could  thev  enlist 
the  sen'ices  of  men  qualified  to  instruct 
them  in  the  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge fitting  them  for  the  academic  ca- 
reer. 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  writes  to  the 
lady  already  mentioned :  "  You  desire  to 
know  where  I  really  resided  in  1786,  and 
the  succeeding  years.  I  was  at  Berlui ; 
my  mother  resided  there  in  the  winter 
time,  and  in  the  summer  I  also  renudned 
in  town  T^dth  my  younger  brother  and 
our  tutor.  We  rode  generally,  <hi  Sun- 
days, to  Tegel.  I  lived  thus  until  the 
autuum  of  1 788.  Then,  I  and  my  brother, 
accompanied  by  the  same  tutor,  went  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  which  had  at  that 
time  a  university,  and  remained  until 
Easter,  1789;*  when  I  went  with  my 
tutor,  but  vk-ithout  my  brother,  to  Gk>ttin- 
gen ;  there  my  tutor  left  me,  and  from 
that  time,  in  my  22d  year,  I  first  com- 
menced to  live  alone,  and  thus  you  saw 
me  in  1 789  at  Pyrmont.  At  Easter,  1 789, 
my  brother  followed  me  to  Gottiugen." 

Thus  had  Kunth  completed  the  educa- 
tion of  his  pupils  in  ten  years,  without 
their  ever  having  visited  a  gynmasiain,  or 
any  public  school. 

During  a  subsequent  career  of  upwards 
of  forty  years,  occupWng  at  times  a  hifffa 
position  among  the  greatest  men  of  the 
day — until  the  last  hour  of  his  existence 
— Kunth  continued  his  attachment,  and 
never  ceased  to  feel  the  greatest  anxiety 
and  interest  in  his  former  pupils. 

Maternal  gratitude  inducea  the  Baron- 
ess, as  early  as  1782,  to  settle  an  annnitv 
for  life  on  Kunth,  and  she  confirmjed  this 
amongst  other  marks  of  regard  in  her 
will,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  U^ 


*  In  a  Bubsequcnt  letter  he 
they  being  all  one  year  too  lite. 
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appreciation  of  the  care  and  fiuthfhhieBS 
with  which  he  had  discharged  the  onerous 
duties  incident  to  the  intellectoal  and 
moral  education  of  her  children. 

Kunth  remained  through  life  the  ad- 
ministrator of  Alexander's  property. 
When  he  entered  the  service  of  the  state, 
nine  years  before  the  death  of  the  Ba- 
roness, 1796,  he  continued  an  inmate  of 
her  dwelling,  and  at  his  own  decease,  in 
1829,  his  last  resting-place  was  selected 
in  the  family  vault  at  Tegel,  close  to  the 
grave  of  W  ilhelm  von  Humboldt. 

TU£  SOCIAL  CONDinON  OF  BERLIN  IN  1780. 

Ere  we  follow  the  brothers  Humboldt 
to  the  university,  a  glance  maj  well  be 
thrown  at  the  position  of  Berhn  society 
as  forming  the  historic  back-ground  to 
the  bright  picture  presented  by  the  bro- 
thers. 

The  influence  of  the  ^reat  king  was 
still  felt  during  Humboldt's  youth.  He 
belonged,  as  he  expressed  it  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  jubilee  in  honor 
of  Frederick  ascending  tne  throne,  "to 
that  old  generation  whose  souls  still  re- 
ceived the  image  of  the  great  monarch 
from  personal  youthful  contemplation." 
But  although  fierlin  may  then  already, 
and  espcciiuly  since  the  time  of  Lessing 
and  Mendelssohn,  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  an  enlightened  way  of  answering 
religious,  socisd,  scientific,  artistic,  ana 
even  political  questions,  yet  these  pulsa- 
tions of  a  higher  life  were  very  weak  and 
intermittent;  they  exhibited  themselves 
so  rarely  and  so  isolated  that  there  could 
have  been  no  idea  of  a  universal  preva- 
lence of  the  higher  affections.  The  num- 
ber of  really  enlightened  men  was  very 
small,  and  the  domestic  social  circles  in 
which  they  could  permit  their  lights  to 
shine  were  still  fewer.  The  court  was 
composed  of  and  limited  to  a  few  friends, 
chiefly  Frenchmen.  The  high  court  and 
military  oflScials,  who  formed  the  aristo- 
cracy, were  deficient  in  all  intellectual  and 
engaging  sociabilities.  The  inferior  em- 
ployes  were  underpaid  and  overworked, 
and  business  and  general  distress  checked 
every  effort  at  intellectual  or  moral  im- 
provement. The  wealthier  portion  of  the 
mercantile  community  distinguished  itself 
only  in  the  extravagance  with  which  they 
educated  their  children;  but  there  were 
not  even  the  remotest  symptoms  of  real 
cultivation.    The  men  of  science  withdrew 


into  the  inner  circled  of  their  fimiiliefl,  and 
there  was,  in  &ct,  no  gteeral  social  inteiv 
conrse. 

What  charm  or  incitement  could  sudi 
a  state  of  things  present  to  young  and 
^fted  minds  like  those  of  the  Humboldtsf  • 
What  inducement  could  even  the  more 
enlightened  cirdes,  who  had  banishrt 
Lesmng  as  a  free-thinker,  offer  to  yoaHlife 
who  were  already  moved  by  the  promjHl-'^ 
ings  of  a  new  mental  world  ? 

The  picture  drawn  by  George  Forster, 
althougn  severe,  may  give  some  indication 
of  the  state  of  society  in  the  Prusrion 
capital,  and  of  the  impression  it  made 
uponanintelligentEnglisnman.  He  writes 
to  his  firiend  Jacobi,  during  his  stay  fai 
Berlin,  in  1779:  "I  have  deceived  myself 
very  much  in  the  opinion  I  brought  with 
me  about  this  great  city.  Thus,  I  fomid 
the  exterior  much  handsomer,  and  the  inr 
terior  &r  blacker,  than  I  had  pictured  %b 
myself.  Berlin  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
handsomest  cities  in  Europe.  But  the  in- 
habitants! Hospitality  and  rational  en- 
joyment degenerated  into  licentiousnen 
uid  gluttony — ^I  might  almost  sav  vora- 
ciousness— ^free  and  enlightened  thinldng 
into  barred  wantonness  and  unbridled  in- 
fidelity. And  then  the  9ermblej  cfeosr 
clergymen,  who,  out  of  the  plenty  of  their 
virtue  and  moral  perfection,  purify  reli- 
gion and  wish  to  make  it  penectly  com- 
prehensible to  the  common  understand- 
mg  1  I  expected  to  find  here  extraordinuj 
men,  pure,  noble,  inspired  with  God's  Holr 
Spirit,  simple  and  full  of  child-like  honu- 
lity,  and  lo  I  I  meet  with  the  pride  $M 
conceit  of  the  wise  and  learned ;  and  these 
wise  men,  they  are  blind,  yet  possessiiig 
clear  sight,  and  deaf  with  souna  hearing. 
The  French  Academy  1  Permit  me  to 
shake  the  dust  from  my  feet,  and  proceed 
further.  About  the  &ir  sex  1  wodS 
rather  not  speak  at  all.  If  ever  they  weth  ' 
thoroughly  corrupt  anywhere  they  at^ 
so  at  Berlin,  where  selfismiess  and  coquetry 
are  as  much  at  home  as  in  Pkurf»— wheri* 
the  tone  of  good  society  proceeds  in  ehi- , 
actly  the  same  footsteps,  inclined  to  inofld 
witticisms  and  compliments,  and  to  an  ttn- 
interrupted  effort  sher  the  so-called  JoUs 
rtens — ^where  nothing  is  thought  ol^  waA^ 
except  the  grossest  sensuouaness,  nothing' 
is  felt ;  and  this  from  the  princely  drdei 
down  to  the  lowest  citizen." 

It  need  excite  no  surprise  that  s    h 
society  should  have  generally  disliki      « 
man  hke  €k>ethe  during  his  stay  at ! 
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or  that  the  great  poet  should  have  felt  dis- 
gusted and  discontented  with  the  degener- 
ate brood.  lie  expressed  his  dislike  of  the 
Berliners  in  one  of  the  coarsest  sentences : 
"I  swear,"  he  says  "no  obscenity,  no 
donkeyism  of  the  Jack-pudding  kind  is 
so  disgusting.  I  have  prayed  to  the  gods 
that  they  inay  sustain  my  courage  and  up- 
rightness unto  the  end,  and  rather  to 
cliange  the  destination  than  allow  me  to 
creep  so  miserably  along  the  last  stage  of 
my  journey." 

Scarcely  had  Frederick  the  Great 
breathed  Ids  last  when  a  stop  was  put  to 
intellectual  progress,  and  all  the  elements 
of  mischief  broke  loose;  shallow  bureau- 
cratic politics,  arrogant  barrack  patriotism, 
governmental  and  ecclesiastical  interfer- 
ence with  the  affairs  and  liberties  of  men, 
canting  hypocrisy  and  fraudulent  mysticism, 
alchemists,  and  "  illuminati,"  back-stairs 
intrigue  and  depraved  female  influences, 
censorship  and  mental  oppression — ^all  ran 
riot  with  brazen  effrontery,  and  blunted 
and  stifled  every  free  and  noble  aspira- 
tion. 

This  view  of  Berlin  is  confirmed  by 
Forstor  in  1788,  ten  years  after  his  first 
visit,  in  a  letter  to  the  then  celebrated 
anatomist  Sommering,  and,  also,  in  a  letter 
written  to  a  friend  in  1788,  by  Professor 
Fischer,  the  tutor  of  both  the  Ilumboldts. 

A  limited  few,  who  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Lessing  and  Kunth,  kept  alive 
the  smouldering  flame  of  a  higher  intelli- 
gence. The  chief  among  these  were  Engel, 
Blester,  Mendelssohn,  David  Friedlaftder, 
Marcus,  Herz,  and  Zollner.  The  great 
charm  of  these  circles  was  the  influence 
exercised  in  them  by  some  of  their  female 
members.  We  need  only  mention  the 
^laughters  of  Mendelssohn,  the  pious  and 
romantic  Doreathea  Schlegel,  Ilenriette 
Mendelssohn,  the  instructress  of  the  un- 
tbrtuiiate  Duchess  of  Praslin,  Fraulein 
Bricss  (afterwards  Frau  von  Rochow,  and 
then  Frau  von  Fouque),  Henriette  Ilerz, 
the  friend  of  Schleiermacher  and  the  two 
Ilumboldts,  and  the  great  Rebel,  a  lady 
of,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  men- 
tal powers. 

The  social  retoifons  of  Rebel  became  in 
time  an  historical  element  of  Berlin  edu- 
cation, and  the  lectures  on  philosophy  and 
natural  history  delivered  by  Marcus  Ilerz 
in  his  own  house,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  eighth  decade,  became  the  resort  of 
the  most  select  portion  of  Berlin  society. 

The  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  were 


particularly  valued  o\dng  to  the  excellence 
of  the  experiments  which  accompanied 
them,  and  among  others  they  attracted 
the  two  Humboldts  to  the  Herz  dwelling. 
The  immediate  cause  was  the  consnltation 
about  a  lightning  conductor  at  T^el,  a 
safeguard  then  little  known  at  Berlin. 
Wilbelm  and  Alexander  yon  Humboldt 
entered  almost  from  the  very  first  moment 
into  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the 
Herz  family.  Surrounded  from  their  ear- 
liest infancy  by  all  the  elements  of  a  higher 
cultivation,  it  followed  that  the  broUiers 
were,  even  at  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
sixteen,  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of 
their  manners,  their  vivacity  ana  intelli- 
gence, and,  in  &ct,  for  their  amiability  and 
comprehensive  range  of  knowledge.  To 
their  love  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
there  was,  no  doubt,  also  added  some  in- 
terest for  beauty  itsel£  Alexander,  partic- 
ularly, was  a  graceful  dancer ;  he  taught 
Mrs.  Herz  the  new  mhiuette  a  la  reine/ 
and  he  had  in  the  affairs  of  the  h^art  a  pe- 
culiarly keen  instinct.  The  reminiscences 
of  other  ladies,  in  later  times,  who  saw  him 
at  his  brother  Wilhelm's  residence  at  Jena, 
where  he  visited  often,  picture  himj  the 
great  naturalist  who  was  continually  occu- 
pied with  galvanic  and  electric  batteries, 
and  other  implements  of  science,  as  a  most 
engaging,  handsome  man  —  unquestion- 
ably as  the  handsomest  of  the  two  orothers. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  society  we  have 
here  described  is  the  fact  that  the  chief 
elements  were  composed  of  Jews  and  Jew- 
esses ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  at  the  time 
we  speak  o^  the  intelligence  which  pro- 
perly proceeded  from  Lessing  was  concen- 
trated in  Jewish  circles. 

Ilenriette  Herz  mentions,  through  her 
biographer,  how  at  that  time  Jewish  society 
in  Berlin  was  sought  after  in  preference  to 
every  other.  How  free  Humboldt  was 
from  all  religious  prejudice,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  words  of  the  same  lady ; 
she  mentions :  "  That  when  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  in  these  past  years  correspond- 
ed with  a  mutual  lady  friend  and  myself 
from  his  family  seat,  Tegel,  he  generally 
headed  his  letters,  ^Castle  Tedious;*  i cer- 
tainly, he  only  did  this  in  such  letters  as 
were  written  in  Hebrew  characters,  for  in 
those  I  had  given  him  and  his  brother 
Wilhelm  the  first  instructions,  which  were 
subsequently  continued  with  considerable 
success  by  another."  Several  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Herz  and  David  Fried* 
lander  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  db»- 
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racterized  by  extreme  good-ofttnre  and  the 
most  pleasant  hmnor.  In  letters  whoie 
contents  were  accessible  to  every  one,  it 
would  have  been  injudidons  for  a  yonng 
noble  of  that  day  to  have  confessed  that 
he  found  more  amusement  in  the  society 
of  young  Jewesses  than  in  the  castle  of  his 
fore&thers.  Those  friendships  which 
Humboldt  formed  in  early  life  naye  been 
maintained  by  him  through  succeedinj^ 
generations  up  to  the  present  day ;  he  is 
on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  the 
Mendelssohns ;  he  visits  them  twice  in 
every  week — once  at  the  boii^  of  the 
widow  of  Joseph  Mendelssohn,  and  once 
at  that  of  her  son ;  and  if  not  eng^a^ed  to 
appear  at  the  Idng^s  table,  he  visits  the 
Mendelssohns  more  frequently. 

Thus  did  he  spend  the  last  14th  of  Sep- 
tember—  his  eighty-sixth  birthday — at 
Mrs.  Joseph  Mendelssohn's,  in  the  circle 
of  the  family  who  are  bound  to  him  by 
ties  of  the  deepest  attachment  and  vene- 
ration. 4)uring  the  dinner,  the  hostess  sent 
to  the  home  of  the  venerable  old  man  an 
easy  chair,  surmounted  by  a  laurel  crown. 
He  was  so  agreeably  overcome  by  this 
mark  of  friendddp  and  affection,  diat  he 
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tude  in  the  ^  the        )  e^ 

ning  from  the  royal  e  at  irc 

where  the  king's V       tu      im  am 

But  to   return  irom  i 
While  then      ofti  rso        ^w 

occuiHed  witn  i     p        ui  of  i 
philosophy,  the  :  i      ow 

sdvee  with  all  the  I       ^^oiyt        dojm 
literature.    Frei    i,      i(       «  I 

dasdcs  were  studied       u 
genius  of  Gk>ethe  v       i 
they   raved  with    vyerii 
Scmller,  and,  above  all, 
ized  Lessmg.     The  cp 
youthful  en&usiasts  v       iio  do  for  sooM¥ 
what  Lessing  had  do     lor  literaturei  inu  ' 
to  fi^e  it  from  all  conventionidkntns,  tm 
lead  it  back  to  nature.    No  wonder  thi| . 
a  community  inspired  at  once  by  thegrel^ ' 
est  intelligence  and  theh^hest&aoy,  om- 
fined  to  itself  and  thrown  upon  its  oiln 
resources  by  the  surrounding  profligaeiy 
and  want  of  taste,  should  fint  have  ciK 
nobled  every  member,  and  then  reietd 
upon  society  at  huge  until  their  influeiMe 
has  converted  theli^rlin  of  1780  into  wbiit 
it  has  become  in  1855. 
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Louis  XTTT.  was  accustomed  to  con- 
verse every  evening  with  Madame  de 
Hautefort — ^for,  having  obtained  the  situa- 
tion held  by  her  grandmother  of  lady  in 
waiting  to  the  queen,  she  was,  although 
unmarried,  always  addressed  as  Madame. 
The  king  only  taJked  to  her  about  hunt- 
ing, dogs,  and  the  game  he  killed.  Ma- 
dame or  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort, 
who  was  veiy  fond  of  the  queen,  fidth- 
fully  reported  to  her  all  these  conversa- 
tions; Anne  of  Austria  constantly  en- 
treated her  to  speak  against  the  caroinal, 
and  suggested  every  thing  die  ooidd  think 
VOL.  XXXVIL—Na  IT. 
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of  likely  to  disgust  the  kin^.    ] 
liking  to  appear  the  slave  of  1 
affected  sometimes  to  Mai     1 
and  to  a{>plaud  allthatMaa 
fort  said  m  his  disparajKemein.    \j 
he  presented  her  with  four  hundrea 
sand  a  vear  pension,         rinir  1    *  ti     ^ 
cardinal  knew  noAii      ab^       tt,      i 
she  owed  it  to  his  ty 

did  not  conceal  from  mm tJ      8neezoe< 
in^ly  mistmsted  his  d  ra^  and  i 

qmte  aware  that  he  reporcea  e^      ^  thii 
to  the  cardinal  that  he  hei    1 1      l  : 
him,  and  that  she  herself:  v 
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day  sho  too  would  bocomo  the  victim  of 
i\m  (u>niidenoe,  and  of  the  freedom  with 
which  sho  presumed  to  censure  his  oon- 
duot.  The  king  endeavored  to  reassure 
her  by  promising  that  the  carduial  would 
never  know  what  she  said  in  confidence 
to  him ;  adding,  however,  that  she  was 
the  only  person  in  the  world  to  whom  he 
would  make  such  a  promise,  which  she 
ought  to  consider  as  the  highest  proof  of 
the  affeotion  he  felt  towards  her.  Some- 
times he  was  of  another  opinion,  and  de- 
fended the  cardinal's  conduct  with  the 
utmost  warmth,  adding  that  he  was  much 
attached  to  him,  that  he  could  not  govern 
without  his  assistance,  and  that,  whatever 
she  might  say  to  dissuade  him,  he  was  de- 
termined to  continue  him  as  his  minister, 
and  be  guided  entirely  his  ailvice. 

"  I  sec  well  enough,"  replied  she,  "  that 
I  can  place  no  dependence  either  in  your 
promises  or  in  your  afTection.  You  would 
at  any  moment  lacritice  me  to  the  cardi- 
nal, for  you  have  not  the  courage  to  op- 
pose him.  He  would  force  you  to  dismiss 
mo,  and  it  would  not  any  day  surprise  me 
to  bo  obligoil  to  leave  the  court  in  con- 
•equonoe  of  a  dismissal  signed  by  your 
own  hand." 

The  king  protested  that  she  had  no- 
thing to  fear,  that  the  caniinal  should 
nevor  force  him  to  sign  such  an  order, 
and  tluit  she  must  never  l>elieve  those 
who  might  come  in  his  name  under  such 
a  pretence,  as  it  would  never  be  with  his 
oonsont. 

Tlie  cariiinaU  seeing  th.it  Madame  de 
llantofort  Ivgan  to  exorcise  a  certain 
doijroo  of  infl nonce  over  the  kinsr*s  mind» 
endoavoroti  to  srain  her  to  his  interest*. 
Ho  ropresontoit  to  her  that,  far  from 
wishing  to  op^H^so  the  oonfidonvv  rt^jx^sovi 
in  hor  bv  Li^uis«  he  onlv  sought  to  in- 
croiiso  it,  and  thnt  if  *ho  would  sincerely 
torw^vni  his  interests  ho  would  oiwite  hor 
duohe^;  he  even  volmitoered  some  ad- 
vice as  to  how  she  should  aot  in  order  to 
per^vtoaio  the  king's  rt\s;artl  for  hor,  and 
when  ihev had  h.vi  iuiv  little  disa^jrivmont 
he  e.ndoAvore%i  to  reconcile  them.  The 
king  w,^  much  gratitieti  at  strain »▼  that 
iho  oaniiiuU  sup}H>rtoii  Madame  de  llaute- 
ton,  soiA  when  she  was  inolinovi  to  ojv 
p^vbo  hira  mith  unusual  dolcnuii^ation.  ho 
throat<ne\i  to  toll  the  ctaryiiival.  as  if  the 
mir.isUT  was  mort^  to  b*^  feared  than  the 
jaovcreign.  Riohoiiou,  always  suspicious 
an  i  ioAJous  o:  his  authoritv,  grow  unea>v 
ai  s^^'in^  tbe  in.'^na.^ng  in&uencie  of  Ma- 


dame de  Hautefort.  He  was  not  so  muoh 
alarmed  at  the  plans  she  herself  might 
form — ^the  person  he  dreaded  was  her 
friend,  Maaemoiselle  de  Cherault,  who 
exercised  the  most  absolute  power  over 
her.  As  he  was  determined  that  no  one 
should  approach  the  king  who  was  not  his 
decided  partisan,  he  determined  to  deatro  j 
an  ascendency  that  might  become  danger- 
ous, and  decided  on  removing  the  recalled 
fiivorite  by  similar  means  to  those  he  had 
employed  already  with  so  much  succefls. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette  had  aupersed- 
ed  Madame  de  Hautefort,  then  Madame 
de  Hautefort  had  again  caused  the  king 
to  forget  her  rival,  and  now  he  hoped,  by 
placing  the  young  Marquis  de  Cinq  Man 
about  the  person  of  Louis,  that  he  ahoold 
by  degrees  succeed  in  destroying  the  in- 
fluence that  the  lady  in  waiting  appeared 
gaining  over  the  mind  of  a  monarch  whose 
timid  nature  reduced  him  to  a  state  of 
perpetual  childhood.  The  work  I  have 
already  quoted  thus  describes  the  con- 
clusion of  the  platonic  affectionB  of  Louis 
and  the  intrigues  of  Richelieu : 

The  cardinal  had  succeeded  in  his  de- 
sire of  weakening  the  attachment  of  the 
king  to  Madame  de  Hautefort.  When 
she  came  to  see  him  at  Fontaineblean,  in 
1639,  slie  was  received  with  the  most 
marked  coolness  and  indiflerenoe ;  and  in 
a  private  interview  that  took  place  be- 
tween them,  the  king  reproa^ied  her 
with  bavins:  s}>oken  against  the  Marqais 
de  Cinq  hilars,  to  wHom  he  was  modi 
more  attached  than  he  had  ever  been  to 
her  (a  compliment  any  thing  but  gallant). 
After  some  days  had  elapsed  she  received  a 
visit  firom  Monsieur  de  Brienne,  who  agni- 
tied  to  hor  his  m.ijestv^s  order  that  she 
should  immediatolv  retire  from  the  conrC 
She  replied  that  he  had  no  power  to  send 
hor  nwny.  Tliis  reply  having  been  report- 
ed to  tho  king  by  tne  secretary  of  state— - 

'*  It  is  true/*  e^d  he^  ''  I  promised  her 
that  no  one  should  have  the  power  of 
exiling  hor ;  but  it  was  on  condition  thsS 
she  would  act  with  prudence,  and  gm 
mo  no  cause  to  com^Jain  oi  her  con&ct. 
Does  she  imagine  thai  her  lepntation  of 
virtue  is  every  thing  that  is  necMSTf  So 
insure  my  friendship?  I  reqnirs  mm 
hor.  as  well,  that  she  should  aroti  aD 
cabaas  and  intrigues :  and  this  is  whsa  she 
will  not  do.'* 

He  orden:-d  that  a  iMre  de  CMfiktf  shonM 
bo  siTit  hor.  which  she  only  langfaed  as« 
sjiying  to  thi<«c  who  hnooght  iu  lint 
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had  the  king's  commands  nerer  to  uaj 
any  attention  to  such  threats,  and  toat 
she  should  never  obey  it  unless  she  re- 
ceived from  the  king's  own  lips  the  senr 
tenco  of  her  banishment*  She  was 
then  told  that  the  king  wished  to  speak 
with  her.  She  at  once  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons ;  and  lowering  her  ydl  so  as  not  to 
be  recognized,  awaited  his  approach  in  the 
guard-room,  through  which  he  was  obliged 
to  pass  on  his  way  to  mass.  As  soon  as 
he  approached  she  presented  herself  be- 
fore him,  and,  raising  the  veil  that  con- 
cealed her  features,  she  told  him  that  she 
had  refused  to  believe  those  who  had  sig- 
nified to  her  his  wish  that  she  shouM 
leave  the  court;  adding,  that  after  the 
solemn  assurances  he  had  given  her  to  the 
contrary,  she  would  never  believe  such 
an  order  really  emanated  from  himselj^ 
until,  at  least,  she  heard  it  directly  from 
his  own  lips.  Louis,  thoroughly  discon- 
certed ana  confused,  could  not  conceal 
his  embarrassment;  and,  after  having 
muttered  some  inaudible  excuse,  with- 
drew suddenly,  without  giving  her  any 
further  explanation.  Madame  de  Haute- 
fort  retired,  and  was  again  banished. 

The  young  Marquis  de  Cinq  Mars  had 
the  art  of  amusing  Louis  XIIL,  and  soon 
made  himself  entire  master  of  all  the 
friendship  and  the  favor  that  monarch  had 
to  bestow.  It  must  be  confessed  that, 
with  all  his  tact,  Richelieu  was  extremely 
unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  the  persons 
that  he  placed  about  the  king  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  his  friendship.  Cinq  Mars 
did  precisely  what  Mademoiselle  de  la  Fa- 
yette and  Madame  de  Hautefort  had  done 
before  him :  he  sought,  by  every  means, 
to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  minister, 
by  advising  the  kin^  to  take  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands,  and  to 
reign  alone.  But  the  king,  subjugated 
b^  the  all-powerful  ascendency  of  the  fte- 
nius  of  the  cardinal,  dared  not  undertue 
the  direction  of  public  affidrs  himself  feel- 
ing incapable  of  either  the  fortitude  or 
the  talent  for  so  arduous  a  position.  He 
himself  was  the  first  to  inform  his  minister 
of  the  intrigues  fi^rmed  against  him,  and 
basely  excidpated  himseli  by  surrender- 
ing up  to  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the 
cardinal  those,  Irath  male  and  female,  who 
had  the  greatest  claims  on  his  gratitude. 
Cinq^  Mars  suffered,  like  his  predecessors, 
the  forfeit  of  having  been  the  king's  fietvor- 
ite;  and  expiated  on  tibe  scaffold  his  pre- 
sumption and  inexperience. 
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As  to  Madame  de  Hautefort,  after  hij^ 
departure  from  court,  she  still  preserved 
her   reputation   for   virtue,  whic^    v 
rather  moreased  by  the  publicity  of  1    * 
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intimacv  with  the  king. 

named  by  the  courtiers 

She  retired  to  Le  Mans,         *e 

after  her  exile  until  the 

Xni.,  when  Anne  of  Ai 

to  court,  and  reinstated  j 

situation.    The  lady  in  w\ 

her  appearance,  was  mameu,  ^ni 

thirty,  to  the  Mar6chal  de  Sehomnerj;. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  succeeded  ] 
in  the  government  of  France,    .anne 
Austria,  now  become  regent,  was  address- 
ed by  her  old  friend,  Madame  de  Haute- 
fort, in  the  language  of  truth,  without 
having  requested  her  opinion.  She  repre- 
sented to  ner  majesty  that  M^aaiin  w/jf . 
still  young  enough  to  give  rise  t^  scttiidip  • 
fetal  to  her  reputation ;  and  she  repteted 
this  so  often  that  it  was  ultimately  the 
cause  of  her  own  disgraae.    Anne  <h  Aus- 
tria had  long  cooled  towards  her,  aod 
only  awaited  an  opportunity  of  riddiig 
herself  of  so  unwelcome  a  monitor.    Tbe 
following,  according  to  the  valet  de  eham^ 
tre^  La  Forte,  was  the  pretext  that  wat 
seized  on  to  occasion  the  diamiasal  of  iha 
too  rigid  lady  in  waiting : 

A  gentleman  about  me  queen's 
a  native  of  Brittany,  bv  name  N^ 
ged  Madame  de  Hautetort  to  ask  some 
vor  for  him  of  the  queen.    She  willinalT 
complied,  being  always  ready  to 
those  whom  she  considered  worthy  oi     r 
protection.    As  her  majesty  was  retii 
to  rest,  she  presented  his  petition,  wh 
the  queen  refused,  saying  tnat  others  lu 
already  made  the  same  request.   Mad 
de  Hautefort  insisting  on  the  daims  of  j 
protSgSj  the  queen  ^adly  availed  he 
of  the    opportunity  of  quarrelling  t 
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her;  and  such  high wor 

next  morning  she  reoeivi 

leave  the  piw^  to  t 

the  whole  court, 

France.     Even  wuen  sue  i 

court  after  her  marriage 

de  Scomberg,  the  queen  aii 

her  with  coldness.    Some  time  after 

sarin  told  La  Porte   that  Mac 

Hautefort  was  wanting  in  oo 

and  politeness  to  the  queen, 

was  too  proud.    The  valet  de 

minded  nim  that  die  was  a  ^ 

birth,  and  that  ought  to  be  some  ex 

particularly  as  she  was  one  of  the 
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hearted  women  in  the  world.  "  That  is 
notliing  to  me,"  replied  Cardinal  Mazarin ; 
"and  I  certainly  did  not  trouble  mjrself 
to  take  her  part,  as  I  well  know  she  is  no 
friend  of  mine." 

Madame  de  Scomberg,  having  become 
a  widow,  (1566,)  lived  estranged  from  the 
court  almost  in  retirement.  In  vain  did 
Louis  XIV,  frequently  solicit  her  return 
to  Versailles,  and  as  an  inducement  offer 
her  the  situation  of  lady  of  honor  to  the 
dauphiness  ;  she  refused  all  these  offers 
and  invitations,  preferring  to  remain  liv- 
ing in  Le  Mans,  where  she  had  collected 
a  circle  of  friends  around  her.  She  died 
in  this  retirement  in  1691,  aged  seventy- 
five  years. 

Before  ending  our  account  of  the  singu- 
lar amours  of  Louis  XIIL,  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  mention  some  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  the  extreme  reserve  with  which 
this  monarch  treated  women. 

One  day  the  king  and  Madame  de 
Ilautefort  had  quarrelled,  he  became  fu- 
riously angry,  and  left  her,  threatening 
her,  as  was  his  wont  when  provoked,  with 
the  anger  of  Richelieu.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  reentered  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand,  and,  approaching  her,  held  the 
writing  up  to  her  view,  exclaiming :  "  This 
will  do  your  business  with  the  cardinal." 
Madame  de  Hautefort,  naturally  quick- 
tempered, tore  the  letter  out  of  the  king's 
hand  and  tried  to  run  off.  The  king  held 
her  by  the  gown  and  endeavored  to  regain 
his  letter.  A  struggle  ensued,  when, 
thrusting  the  letter  into  her  bosom,  she 
<>pened  her  arms  and  said  :  "  Come,  I  will 
make  no  more  resistance ;  you  may  take 
it  now  if  you  please." 

She  knew  him  too  well  not  to  be  sure 
that  he  would  never  summon  courage  to 
take  it  from  the  place  where  it  was  hid. 
Nor  was  she  mistaken,  for  the  king  drew 
hack  his  hands,  as  if  afraid  of  being  burn- 
ed, and  afterwards,  meeting  the  Due 
d'Angouleme,  related  to  him  with  much 

anger  what  had  passed. 

*         *         *  *         *         * 

In  1642  a  most  extraordinarily  shaped 
vehicle  arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  remark- 
able both  for  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
put  in  motion  and  also  for  what  it  con- 
tained :  it  was  a  room  of  wood  highly  or- 
namented and  covered  with  crimson  da- 
mask. This  room  arrived  from  Valence, 
where  it  had  been  made,  and  was  borne 
on  the  heads  of  eighteen  body-guards,  un- 
covered, who  were  relieved  at  different 


stages.  At  first  it  was  intended  that  pea- 
sants selected  in  the  various  villages  gb 
the  road  should  be  the  bearers,  but  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard  would  not  allow  any 
others  than  themselves  to  carry  this  pre- 
cious burden.  The  room  contained  a  bed, 
a  table,  a  chair,  one  man,  and  two  attend- 
ants. This  personage  was  the  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  wno,  havmg  frtllen  ill  at  Va- 
lence, and  fearing  the  motion  of  a  carriage, 
had  imagined  this  novel  mode  of  travet 
ling.  We  must  not  forget  either  to  men- 
tion, that  in  passing  through  many  of  the 
hamlets  and  villages,  houses  were  obliged 
to  be  pulled  down  and  gatewavs  destroy- 
ed in  order  to  make  way  for  d^is  strange 
conveyance.  The  dreaded  cardinal  had 
just  completed  at  Lyons  the  trial  that  con- 
demned Cinq  Mars  and  De  Thon  to  the 
scaffold,  those  last  victims  of  his  bitter 
vengeance. 

A  few  months  after,  he  who  had  saori- 
ficed  BO  many  noble  victims  terminated 
his  own  career  at  Paris,  at  his  residence, 
called  then  the  Palais  Cardinal,  now  Pa- 
lais Royal. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  fate  of  the  kinff  was 
bound  up  in  that  of  his  imperious  minuter, 
for  he  soon  followed  the  cardinal  to  the 
tomb,  dying  in  the  month  of  May,  1643, 
Richelieu  having  expired  in  the  previons 
December. 

In  1644,  Henrietta,  wife  of  our  own  an- 
fortunate  Charles  I.,  found  a  refrige  at 
Fontainebleau  after  the  revolution  that 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold.  Two  yean 
afterwards  another  northern  queen,  not 
driven  from  her  kingdom,  but  luiving  vol- 
untarily abdicated  her  throne,  arrived  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  was  received  with 
great  state  by  an  escort  sent  by  the  Ejng 
of  France.  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 
has  left  so  many  and  such  various  associa- 
tions connected  with  Fontainebleau,  that 
we  must  pause  to  make  a  slight  sketch  of 
her  life  and  verv  original  character  and 
career.  Her  &tner  was  the  fiunous  Ghia- 
tavus  Adolphus,  and  her  mother  MafT 
Eleonore  of  Brandenburg,  distinguished 
for  her  gentle  disposition  and  her  love  tofr 
the  fine  arts.  Grustavus,  looking  on  his 
daughter  Christina  as  the  sole  support  of 
his  throne,  caused  her  to  be  educated  with 
the  utmost  care.  She  was,  however, 
brought  up  in  a  masculine  manner,  and 
instructed  in  all  the  acquiiementa  which 
could  adorn  her  mind  or  give  energy  to 
her  character.  Those  who  had  the  care 
of  her  education  were  admonished  to  teadb 
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her  betimes  never  to  give  her  whole  con- 
fidence to  one  person — in  itself  an  excel- 
lent maxim,  and  directed  against  the  ty- 
ranny of  an  absolute  minister — a  precept 
totally  wanting  in  the  education  of  the 
weak  Louis  Xfil. 

Christina  was  only  six  years  old  when 
her  &ther  died,  and  she  was  proclaimed 
Queen  of  Sweden.  Her  guardians  were 
the  five  principal  dienitaries  of  the  crown, 
men  esteemed  for  meir  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, and  loyalty.  The  education  of 
Christina  was  still  continued  on  her  &r 
ther's  plan.  Gifted  with  a  lively  imamna- 
tion,  a  ready  memory,  and  possessed  of 
remarkable  intelligence,  she  soon  made 
the  most  rapid  progress  in  her  studies. 
She  acquired  the  dead  languages,  history, 
geography,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  poli- 
tics, and  quite  disdained  all  the  amuse- 
ments of  her  age  to  give  herself  up  entire- 
ly to  study.  At  the  same  time  sne  early 
displayed  great  originality  of  character  and 
conduct,  qualities  that  marked  her  whole 
life,  and  were,  perhaps,  as  much  the  result 
of  education  as  of  natural  disposition. 

She  could  not  endure  wearing  a  wo- 
man^s  dress,  delighted  in  long  excursions 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and  also  in  shar- 
ing the  &tigues  as  well  as  the  dangers  of 
hunting.  Nothing  was  more  difficult  than. 
on  grand  or  solemn  occasions  to  induce 
her  to  conduct  herself  in  a  manner  con- 
formable to  court  etiauette.  Sometimes 
she  treated  those  around  her  person  with  the 
greatest  familiaritv,  at  other  times  she  af- 
fected the  haughtiest  pride,  and  assumed 
a  dignity  something  more  than  regal. 
Arrived  at  the  age  when  it  was  considered 
proper  for  her  to  appear  at  the  council, 
she  displayed  a  matunty  of  judgment  quite 
disproportioned  to  her  years,  and  ^niich 
astonished  her  guardians.  The  parliament 
assembled  in  1642  were  desirous  that  she 
should  assume  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment, but  she  refused,  alleging  as  an 
excuse  her  youth  and  inexperience.  Two 
years  passed  before  she  would  undertake 
the  charge.  She  possessed  a  wonderful 
facility  for  business,  and  a  remarkable 
firmness  of  character  during  the  first  years 
of  her  reign.  She  concluded  the  war  with 
Denmark  begun  in  1644,  and  obtained  the 
cession  of  several  provinces  to  the  crown 
of  Sweden.  She  then  undertook  the  pad- 
fication  of  Germanv,  an  enterprise  she  ac- 
complished not  without  difficulty,  securing 
by  her  negotiations  various  advantages 
for  her  own  kingdo(m. 


Christina,  destined  by  her  talents  aa 
well  as  by  political  drcumstances  to  tako 
the  lead  among  the  northern  sovereigns, 
during  some  time  showed  herself  equd  to 
support  this  elevated  position,  and  on 
several  occafflons  maintamed  the  dignitv. 
of  her  throne  and  the  national  honor  o( 
Sweden.  France,Spain,  Holland,  and  Ei^ 
land  sought  her  alliance,  and  gave  her  tfi^ 
most  flattering  marks  of  distinction.  Tbe 
nation  was  attached  to  her,  and  delighta^ 
at  seeing  the  daughter  of  6ustavuB  ruling 
the  state,  and  surrounded  by  the  geneiab 
and  statesmen  valued  bv  tnat  c^brited 
prince.  A  general  wish  was  expressed 
that  she  womd  select  a  consort^  and  hn* 
sure  the  succession ;  but  this  proposal  waa 
entirelv  opposed  to  Christina's  ioeas  of  m- 
dependence.  She  refused  to  accede  to  ifc^ 
and  replied  to  those  who  urged  on  her  the 
importance  of  her  marriage — *^  Remember, 
I  might  bring  a  Nero  into  the  world  ail 
likely  as  an  Augustus." 

Among  the  princes  who  aspired  to  the. 
honor  of  her  nand,  her  cousin,  Charles 
Gustavus,  was  distinguished  by  his  noUe 
disposition,  various  acauirements,  and  re- 
markable prudence.  Sne  rejected  his  pro- 
posals, but  in  1649  she  influenced  the  gov; 
emment  to  designate  him  as  her  successorl 
Shortiy  afterwards  she  caused  him  to  be 
crowned  with  great  pomp,  and  oonfenred 
on  him  the  titie  of  king.  About  this  time 
her  conduct  and  ner  administratioii 
changed  all  at  once  in  the  most  muu^ 
countable  maimer.  Neglecting  the  advice 
of  her  old  and  tried  Mvisers  and  minis- 
ters, she  listened  to  the  suggestions  of 
several  ambitious  &vorit6S :  tiie  treasure 
was  wasted  in  luxury  and  ostentation 
titles  and  honors  were  bestowed  on  men 
corrupted  and  unprincipled,  and  jealouoes 
multiplied  among  various  actions  and  par- 
ties. In  the  miost  of  this  universal  con- 
fbsion  the  queen  determined  to  abdicate. 
But  her  old  ministers,  the  friends  of  Gtia- 
tavus  Adolphus,  remonstrated  with  her  ie 
strongly,  that  for  a  time  she  was  induoed 
to  forego  her  resolution.  She  re&pplied 
herself  to  the  government  with  increaaea 
firmness,  and  Tor  a  time  the  gatherisg 
douds  were  dissipated  from  around  her 
throne.  Her  attention  was  principally  oe- 
cupied  with  the  sciences,  belles  lettrea,  and 
the  arts,  and  she  invited  to  her  court  all 
those  men  who  were  most  distinguish^ 
by  their  talents. 

She  wrote  to  Descartes,  expressing  her 
great  desire  to  see  him  and  to  reodve  hii 
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instructions.  Descartes,  the  restorer  of 
philosophy,  hastened  to  Stockhohn,  re- 
solved, as  he  himself  informs  ns,  cither 
freely  to  express  all  his  opinions  to  Chris- 
tina, or  to  return  to  his  solitude  and  his 
studies.  In  his  philosophical  letters  he 
described  her  ^acious  reception.  She  re- 
quired from  him  none  of  the  courtly  ob- 
servances of  etiquette,  but  still  she  imposed 
on  him  other  restrictions  that  annoyed 
him,  and  which,  joined  to  the  extreme  cold 
of  the  climate,  brought  him  to  the  grave 
in  the  short  space  of  four  months.  Des- 
tjartes  describes  Christina  as  possessing 
great  talents  and  sagacity,  but  he  did  not 
approve  her  dividing  her  time  between 
philosophy  and  the  study  of  various  lan- 
guages. He  was  ill  at  ease  among  the 
circle  of  learned  men  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
remark  "that  grammanans  would  soon 
govern  Sweden  altogether."  Ho  spoke 
to  her  on  this  subject  with  so  much  free- 
dom, as  mortally  to  offend  the  learned 
Isaac  Vossius,  fereek  professor  to  the 
queen,  a  credulous  and  superstitious  theo- 
logian, of  whom  Charles  II.  of  England 
said  "  that  he  believed  every  thing  hut  the 
Bibky  Descartes  could  not  persuade  the 
queen  to  give  up  Greek,  but  his  opposition 
to  her  tastes  dia  not  lessen  her  regard  for 
him.  The  time  she  devoted  to  him  was 
robbed  from  her  hours  of  sleep.  She 
wished  to  make  him  director  of  an  acade- 
my she  was  about  to  establish ;  in  a  word, 
she  showed  him  such  marked  attention 
and  regard  that  it  was  whispered  that  the 
professors  or  grammarians  of  Stockholm 
nad  hastened  the  death  of  the  philosopher 
by  poison.  But  such  a  manner  of  maldng 
away  with  enemies,  says  Sorbiere,  "  is  an 
honor  that  the  learned  do  not  wish  to  bor- 
row from  the  great."  New  troubles  aris- 
ing in  the  government,  and  the  conspiracy 
of  Messenius  being  directed  not  only 
against  the  queen's  fiivorites,  but  against 
the  queen  herself,  Christina,  influenced  by 
these  motives,  and  also,  perhaps,  by  a  vain 
desire,  quite  in  unison  with  her  general 
character,  of  giving  the  world  an  extraor- 
ilinary  example,  again  resolved  to  abdi- 
cate, and  was  this  time  not  to  be  shaken 
in  her  resolution.  She  really  evinced  a 
♦jreat  distaste  for  business,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  rid  herself  of  the  trammels  of 
titate. 

"  I  hear  the  same  thing  repeated  every 
<I:iy,"  said  she,  speaking  of  the  cares  of 
government,  "  and  I  sec  I  must  take  to 


study  entirely,  and  give  myself  up  to  the 
conversation  of  learned  men."  It  was  % 
saying  of  hers,  whenever  any  of  the  state 
secretaries  approached  her  in  order  to  ob- 
tain her  signature  for  dispatches,  ^^that 
she  had  seen  the  devil."  In  1654,  beinff 
twenty-nine  years  old,  she  assembled 
the  parliament  at  Upsal,  publicly  commo^ 
nicated  to  them  her  resolution,  and  divest- 
ed herself  in  their  presence  of  the  para- 
phernalia of  royalty,  which  were  to 
be  presented  to  Charles  Gustavus.  She 
reserved  to  her  own  use  the  revenue  of 
several  districts  in  Sweden  and  in  Ger- 
many, entire  independence  for  her  own 
person,  and  an  absolute  control  over  «U 
those  persons  composing  her  suite  and 
household.  Some  days  after  she  took  her 
departure,  adopting  these  words  as  her 
device :  "  Fata  viam  invenient." 

Habited  as  a  man  she  traversed  Den- 
mark and  Germany  on  her  way  to  Brus- 
sels, where  she  made  a  public  entry  into 
the  city,  being  received  with  every  pomp 
and  solemnity.  Here  she  abjurea  the 
Lutheran  religion.  The  Prince  of  Cond6 
being  at  Brussels  during  her  stay,  desired 
to  see  the  sovereign  who  had  so  willinriy 
renounced  a  crown,  "  which  we,"  said  he, 
"  are  continually  fighting  for  and  running 
after  all  our  lives  without  at  last  being 
able  to  obtain."  Christina  was  publiclv  re- 
ceived into  the  Catholic  Church  at'Inns- 
pruck  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Enropo 
remarked  with  astonishment  a  daughter  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus — ^that  monardi  who 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism— pass  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  Church,  Very  few  believed  in  the 
sincerity  of  her  conversion ;  mdeed,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  she  only  became  a 
Catholic  to  enable  her  to  travel  in  Italj 
with  greater  ease,  and  in  order  to  Tint 
unmolested  the  churches  and  monuments  of 
art  in  that  country.  It  is  certain  that  on 
many  occasions  she  expressed  herself  with 
very  little  respect  of  the  Pope,  and  that 
she  approached  the  altars  of  her  new  fidth 
in  a  spirit  of  undisguised  indifference. 

In  Italy  she  was  received  with  the  ntmost 
magnificence  by  the  Pope  Alexander  VIL 
She  visited  all  the  monuments  with  inter- 
est, being  particularly  struck  with  those 
connected  with  historical  recolleotioDBb 
On  one  occasion  she  was  admirinff  a  statue 
representing  Tnith,  when  a  cardinal,  who 
stood  near  her,  took  the  opportimity  of 
paying  her  a  compliment,  saymg : 

^'That  he  thanked  Heaven  her  majea^ 
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thought  80  much  of  tmih,  wbioh  was  not 
always  agreeable  to  thoee  of  her  exalted 
rank." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  she ;  **  truth  m- 
deed  is  not  always  of  marble." 

After  having  remained  at  Rome  some 
time,  this  princess,  who  was  always  a  great 
admirer  of  France,  determined  to  under- 
take a  journey  there,  and  to  show  that 
nation,  then  so  passionately  attached  to 
royalty,  the  spectacle  of  a  queen  who  had 
resigned  her  throne  to  become  a  philoso- 
pher. She  was  received  in  all  the  towns 
through  which  she  passed  in  France  with 
harangues,  and  all  tne  honors  whidi  sove- 
reigns are  condemned  to  endure.  Al- 
though only  recently  become  a  Catholic, 
Christina,  woman  and  princess  as  she  still 
was,  showed  her  displeasure  pretty  plainly 
towards  an  orator  who  entertained  her 
with  his  ideas  on  the  judgments  of  Gk>d 
and  contempt  of  the  worM.  At  last  she 
arrived  at  Fontainebleau,  and,  astonished 
at  the  reception  awaiting  her,  asked, 
^^  Whether  the  reason  that  the  ladies  were 
so  anxious  to  kiss  her  arose  from  her  look- 
ing like  a  man  ?" 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpenner,  who  was 
sent  in  company  with  the  Due  de  Guise  to 
meet  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  thus  relates 
her  arrival  and  her  subsequent  conduct  at 
the  court  of  France : 

"The  reception  given  to  the  Queen  of 
Sweden,"  says  this  princess,  "  was  similar 
to  that  of  Charles  y.  She  made  her  entry 
on  horseback,  and  Vore  a  gray  petticoat 
frin^d  with  gold  lace  and  silver,  with  a 
bodice  of  crimson.  Her  neck  was  covered 
with  a  handkerchief  of  point  lace  and  a  bow 
of  crimson  ribbon.  She  wore  a  blond  wig, 
imd  her  dress  made  full  behind;  a  hat  with 
black  feathers  that  die  ||eld  in  her  hand 
completed  her  costume. '  She  is  fiur,  with 
blue  eyes,  which  sometimes  are  ^ntle,  at 
other  times  have  a  fierce  expression.  Her 
mouth  is  good  though  large,  with  fine 
teeth,  and  she  has  a  uirge  aquiline  nose. 
She  is  very  little,  but  her  dress  partly  con- 
ceals her  bad  figure.  Altogether  she  looks 
like  a  pretty  little  boy.  After  the  ballet  we 
went  to  the  play.  She  swears,  lies  at  fidl 
length  in  her  oludr,  throws  her  less  about, 
puts  them  across  the  arms  of  her  <mair,  and 
throws  herself  into  the  most  extraordinary 
attitudes,  such  as  I  never  saw  but  in  men 
like  Trevelin  and  Jodelet,  who  are  a  couple 
of  buffoons,  one  Italian  tiie  other  French. 
She  repeats  any  verses  that  happen  to 
please  her ;  she  talks  <m  various  suojects, 


and  expresses  herself  wdl  and  in  apleasiiqr 
manner.  At  times  she  is  absorbea  in  t0^ 
erie,  then  she  heaves  ^reat  sighs :  sht^il 
altogether  a  most  ori^mal  personage.  •'  * 
^*  During  her  stay  m  Puis  she  viriCei 
all  the  fine  hotels  and  the  librariet.  Aill 
the  learned  men  went  to  see  her*  8ht 
carried  Sentinelli  with  her  in  her  ooidtt 
who  soon  after,  out  of  jealousy,  acted  Im 
part  of  executioner  in  the  drama  iinauWll 
m  the  Oallery  of  Stags." 


i«* 


Christina  came  to  Paris,  as  described 
^  Mademoiselle,  daughter  of  Gtastoa'de 
Foix,  Duke  of  Orleans.  She  received  no 
end  of  congpttulatory  verses,  and  ereef 
possible  distmction.  She  had  long  randhi 
esteemed  the  celebrated  M&oage,  and  fe^^ 
pointed  him  to  the  office  of  her  chambeiN 
lain.  As  beine  presented  to  the  qaeeft 
was  a  kind  of  distinction,  M6nage  luul 
enough  to  do  to  introduce  all  who  camei 
andnoonewasreftued.  Ashesuccessivelj 
presented  each  individual,  he  fidled  not  to 
say  :**  This,  your  majesty,  is  a  person  of  ttljB 
hi^est  ment." 

The  queen,  who  was  dreadfblly  bolfOA 
with  such  constant  receptions,  said,  aDiidr 
ing  to  his  usual  jAurase : 

^^I  must  say  that  Monsieur  MinagM 
large  acqnaintanoe  with  people  of  the  h^^ 
est  merit  is  reallv  most  mconvenient.**     * 

The  oelebrated  Ninon  de  I'Endoe,  whioiii 
she  saw  when  pasnng  through  Senlis,  wife 
the  only  woman  whose  sodetv  she  redlr 
seeniied  to  like.  This  sin^puar  pendOi 
who  by  her  wit  and  the  originality  of  bor 
character  had  for  so  many  years,  notwilli- 
standing  she  was  an  acknowledged  oooHK 
esan^  b^  treated  with  the  most  mdvoMfl 
consideration,  was  just  the  kind  of  wonuiA 
to  attract  so  great  a  lover  of  oddity  as  tfle 
Queen  of  Sweden.  Ninon  must  enloj;  tfto 
credit  of  the  impresnon  she  made,  iad 
Christina  should  not  be  blamed« 

She  made  a  ereat  sensation  in  Piuriai 
but  was  little  liked  at  court.  'Hie  laiihli 
and  the  courtiers  were  at  a  loss  wbtMtto 
think  of  a  woman  disguised  as  a  nMll, 
who  made  no  ceremony  of  her  eonteiaj|N» 
of  those  not  to  her  taste,  and  whoeO  itt* 
thusiastic  sentiments,  spoken  with  ttiii- 
cuHne  decision,  littile  aooorded  with  tfle 
ftivolous  beings  around  her.  lliose  wIm» 
knew  her  best  compared  her  to  the  pakoi 
of  Fontainebleau — great,  bat  br^tktt. 
But  Christina  hersdf  was  so  deHgUod 
with  France,  that  soon  after  her  retumib 
Italy  she  again  set  out  for  this  kingdiMi. 
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It  was  said  that  political  causes  induced 
her  speedy  return ;  but  at  all  events  her 
reappearance  was  only  marked  by  the 
tragic  death  of  her  attendant,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Monaldeschi,  whom  she  caused  to 
be  assassinated  almost  in  her  presence  in 
the  Gallery  of  Stags — an  action  that  leaves 
an  eternal  stain  on  her  memory — the  in- 
teresting details  of  which  we  borrow  from 
the  manuscript  of  the  priest  Lebel,  whom 
she  called  on  at  the  time  of  his  execution 
to  confess  the  unhappy  victim. 

On  Saturday,  the  10th  day  of  the  month 
of  November,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  day, 
the  Queen  of  Sweden  sent  for  me  by  one 
of  her  valets,  who  having  informed  me 
that  her  majesty  required  my  attendance, 
led  me  into  the  Gkillerv  of  Stags,  and,  as 
soon  as  we  had  entered,  shut  the  door  so 
suddenly  as  to  excite  my  surprise.  I  saw 
her  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery,  speaking 
to  one  of  her  suite,  who  was  called  Le 
Marquis.  I  have  since  heard  that  his 
name  was  the  Marquis  of  Monaldeschi. 
I  approached  the  queen,  after  having 
maae  my  bow. 

She  asked  me  in  somewhat  a  loud  voice, 
in  the  presence  of  the  marquis  and  of  three 
other  persons,  for  a  parcel  she  had  some 
days  before  confided  to  my  keeping.  She 
thus  addressed  me : 

^^  Father,  give  me  back  the  packet  I  in- 
trusted to  your  care.'* 

I  approached,  and  presented  it  to  her. 
Her  majesty  took  it,  and  gazed  on  it  for 
some  time,  then  opened  it  and  imfolded 
the  letters  it  contained.  She  showed  them 
and  read  them  to  the  marquis,  asking  him, 
with  a  firm  voice  and  perfect  composure, 
if  he  recognized  them.  The  marquis  de- 
nied all  knowledge  of  them,  but  turned 
deadly  pale. 

"  You  will  not,  then,  acknowledge  these 
letters  and  writings  ?"  said  she. 

These  were  only  copies  that  the  queen 
had  transcribed  with  her  own  hand.  The 
marquis  having  looked  at  the  copies  some 
time,  she  drew  the  originals  out  of  her 
dress,  and  displaying  them  to  him,  called 
him  a  traitor^  and  made  him  acknowledge 
that  these  were  in  his  own  handwritmg, 
and  bore  his  signature.  She  interrogated 
him  several  times,  when  the  marquis,  en- 
deavoring to  excuse  himself  replied  as 
well  as  he  could,  throwing  the  blame  on 
others.  At  last  he  cast  himself  on  his 
knees  before  the  queen,  entreating  her 
.pardon,  upon  which  the  three  men  who 


stood  near  drew  their  swords  from  their 
scabbards.  When  he  rose  from  his  knees 
he  drew  the  queen  into  one  comer  of  the 
gallery,  then  into  another,  Bui)plicating 
her  to  hear  him  and  to  pardon  him.  Her 
majesty  said  but  little,  and  listened  to  aU 
he  uttered  with  great  attention,  and  with- 
out showing  the  least  impatience  or  any 
anger.  Then  turning  towards  me,  whUe 
he  was  pressing  her  most  earnestly  to  lis- 
ten to  him : 

"My  fether,"  said  she,  "I  call  on  you 
to  be  witness"  (and  she  approached  nearer 
to  the  marquis,  who  was  leaning  on  a 
small  stick  of  ebony,  headed  with  silver) 
"that  I  give  this  man  every  justice.  I 
allow  him — traitor  and  perfidious  wretch 
that  he  is — as  much  time  as  he  requires  to 
justify  himseU^  if  he  is  able." 

The  marqms  being  pressed  by  the  queen, 

Sve  her  some  papers,  and  three  little  keys 
itened  together,  which  he  drew  from  lus 
pocket,  from  which  also  fell  some  small 
pieces  of  money.  After  an  hour  or  more 
of  conversation,  not  satisfying  the  queen 
by  his  answers,  her  majesty  approached 
me,  and  raising  her  voice,  saia  with  a 
grave,  composed  air : 

"My  &ther,  I  shall  retire  and  leave  this 
man ;  prepare  him  for  death  and  take  oare 
of  his  souL 

If  the  sentence  of  death  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  myself  I  could  not  possibly 
have  been  more  horrified  than  I  was.  At 
hearing  these  terrible  words  the  manj^uis 
flung  mmself  at  her  feet,  and  I  joined  hmi, 
entreating  her  to  pardon  the  wretched 
man.    She  said  that — 

"She  could  not — ^that  he  wae  more 
guilty  than  many  a  traitor  who  was  broken 
on  the  wheel — ^that  he  knew  she  had  com- 
municated to  him  (considering  him  a  fidtb- 
ful  subject)  affairs  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  her  most  secret  thoughts.  She 
would  not  then  reproadi  him  for  all  the 
benefits  she  had  conferred  on  him,  which 
exceeded  even  what  a  brother  might  ex- 
pect, having  always  looked  on  him  as  one, 
so  much  so  that  his  own  consdenoe  moat 
be  his  most  cruel  accuser." 

After  these  words  her  majesty  retired, 
leaving  me  with  the  three  men,  having 
their  swords  drawn,  waiting  to  perfiym 
the  execution.  After  her  majesty  had  de- 
parted, the  marquis  threw  lumself  at  my 
feet,  and  conjured  me  to  go  to  the  quc»en 
and  try  to  obtain  his  pardon.  But  the 
three  men  never  ceased  exhortinff  him  to 
confess,  having  their  naked  swords  drawn 
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and  pointed,  without,  however,  to^ohing 
him.  I  ceased  not,  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
exhorting  him  to  ask  pardon  of  God.  At 
last  the  chief  of  the  three  men  went  to  her 
majesty,  in  order  to  entreat  her  to  pardon 
and  extend  her  mercy  to  the  poor  marauis, 
but  soon  returned  weeping  and  full  or  de- 
spondency, saying  to  the  marauis  that  his 
mistress  had  only  commanded  nim  to  make 
haste.  ^'  So,"  continued  he,  ^'  think  only 
of  God  and  your  own  soul,  for  you  must 
die." 

On  hearing  these  words  the  marquis, 
<]^uite  distracted,  threw  himself  a  second 
tmie  at  my  feet,  coniuring  me  to  go  to 
the  queen  and  try  if  I  could  not  obtain 
his  pardon  and  his  life,  which  I  did. 

I  found  her  majesty  alone  in  her 
chamber,  her  countenance  composed,  and 
entirely  without  emotion.  I  approached 
her,  and  falling  at  her  feet,  with  tears  and 
sighs  I  supplicated  her,  by  the  sufferings 
and  the  wounds  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  have 
mercy,  and  to  pardon  the  unfortunate 
marquis. 

She  expressed  her  sorrow  at  not  being 
able  to  comply  with  my  request  after  the 
cruelty  and  the  perfidy  that  he  had  dis- 
plaj^ed  towards  her,  ^'  after  knowing 
which  I  could  hardly  expect  that  she 
should  pardon  him,  for  many,"  she  said, 
"were  oroken  on  the  wheel  who  were 
not  half  so  guilty  as  this  traitor  was." 

Seeing  that  my  entreaties  had  no  effect 
on  the  queen,  I  took  the  liberty  of  re- 
minding her,  that,  beinff  in  tiie  pialaoe  of 
the  King  of  France,  she  ought  well  to 
consider  what  she  was  about  to  do,  and  if 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  that  monarch. 
Upon  which  her  majesty  replied  that — 

"  She  took  God  to  witness  that  she  felt 
no  personal  animosity  towards  the  mar- 
qui^  but  acted  upon  a  pure  feeling  of 
justice ;  and  that  she  was  living  in  the 
palace  of  the  French  king  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign — ^mistress  of  her  ac- 
tions and  of  her  dependents — not  as  a 
captive  or  a  refugee ;  that  to  God  alone 
she  was  accountable  for  what  she  did." 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  urged  on  her 
majesty  every  consideration  I  judged 
likely  to  influence  her.  She  dismissed  me 
with  these  words:  "Gto,  my  &ther;  I 
shall  myself  inform  the  king  of  what  has 
passed.  Return  to  the  marquis  and  assist 
him  in  his  last  moments.  I  cannot  in 
conscience  comply  with  your  request,  and 
pardon  him." 

In  this  extremity  I  was  quite  at  a  loss, 


and  really  I  knew  not  what  to  resolve 
To  leave  him  was  impossible,  even  if  I 
could  have  done  so ;  but  every  feeling  of 
charity  and  Christianity  induced  me  U^ 
remain  and  support  him  in  his  last  mk^ 
ments. 

I  returned,  therefore,  into  the  galletg^ 
and  embraced  the  miserable  sufferer,  tik^ 
was  bathed  in  tears.  I  exhorted  him  ift 
the  best  manner  I  was  able,  and  wMi 
every  argum^it  that  God  put  into  vtf 
heart,  to  prepare  himself  for  deatli,aQdto 
remember  his  soul,  as  there  was  no  hope 
for  him  in  this  world ;  and  that  if  he  o& 
fered  up  his  life  to  God  as  an  expiatka, 
he  might  hope  in  his  mercy  hereafter,  and 
find  present  consolation  in  this  reflection 

At  the  melancholy  intelligence  I 
brought,  he  cried  out  several  tmies  iH  a 
loud  voice,  then  knelt  down  at  my  feet,  I 
being  seated  on  a  bench  in  the  gaUleij^ 
and  began  his  confession.  But  af^r  con- 
tinuing for  some  little  time,  he  rose  aU  $X 
once,  crying  out  aloud  in  the  most  melnh 
choly  manner.  I  succeeded  in  cahmag 
him  a  little,  and  in  making  him  join  in 
prayer  with  me.  When  he  had  ended 
his  confession,  partly  in  Latin,  Freiidh^ 
and  Italian — as  he  could  best  express  him- 
self sometimes  in  one  and  sometimes  in 
the  other  of  these  languages  in  his  agte- 
tion — the  almoner  of  the  queen  entered, 
while  I  was  examining  him  about  soma 
doubt.  As  soon  as  the  marquis  saw  hia, 
he  ran  towards  him,  without  waiting  to 
receive  absolution,  still  hoping  that  h& 
might  obtain  pardon. 

They  spoke  toffetber  apart  some  tllM» 
holding  each  other  by  the  hands  m  % 
retired  part  of  the  gallery.  When  theitf 
conference  was  ended,  the  almoner  wenl 
out,  taking  with  him  the  principal  of  At 
three  executioners.  A  few  moments  aftiif 
this  the  latter  returned  alone,  and  said  Ui 
him: 

^  Marquis,  look  only  to  Gk>d  for  pardo»} 
you  must  die.    Have  you  confessed  ?**  ^ 

Saying  whidi  he  pressed  him  agfAsil 
the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  sallery,  whevs 
stands  the  painting  of  St.  Gennanus,  Md 
I  could  not  avoid  seeing  that  he  ntm 
him  a  blow  in  the  stonmch  on  his  Sf^ 
side,  and  that  the  maraois,  in  endeavor* 
ing  to  parry  it,  took  toe  sword  in  his 
right  hand,  and  that,  as  the  other  drew  h 
away,  he  cut  off  three  of  his  fluff ers,  and 
the  sword  was  Munted.  Upon  miich  tUtf 
executioner,  turning  to  the  other,  saidi 
^  He  is  sword  proof;''  for  in  reality  ki 
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wore  a  kind  of  armor  under  his  clothes 
that  weighed  from  nine  to  ten  pounds. 
At  the  same  instant  he  gave  him  a  more 
furious  blow  in  the  face ;  after  which  the 
marquis  cried  out,  "My  fiitherl  my  fa- 
ther !" 

Upon  which  I  approached  him,  the 
others  retiring  a  little.  The  marquis 
kneeling  on  the  ground  with  one  knee, 
asked  pardon  of  God  for  his  sins,  and  ad- 
ded something  more,  after  which  I  ab- 
solved him,  and  imposed  on  him  the  pen- 
ance of  enduring  death  with  patience  in 
expiation  of  his  sins,  and  also  enjoined  to 
forgive  all  those  who  had  caused  his  death. 
Having  received  absolution,  he  threw 
hiTnsclf  on  the  floor,  and  in  falling  received 
another  blow  on  the  top  of  his  head  that 
quite  broke  the  bones. 

The  marquis,  lying  flat  on  his  face,  made 
a  sign  that  they  should  cut  off  his  head, 
upon  which  one  of  the  three  gave  him 
several  blows  on  the  neck  that  did  not 
take  much  effect,  on  account  of  the  armor 
he  wore,  which  being  as  high  as  his  dress, 
parried  the  blows,  and  prevented  their 
taking  effect.  All  this  time  I  exhorted 
him  to  keep  his  soul  fixed  on  God,  and  to 
endure  death  for  the  remission  of  his  sins, 
upon  wliich  the  chief  of  the  executioners 
asked  me  if  they  had  not  better  make  an 
end  of  him.  I  answered  liim  angrily  that 
I  had  no  advice  to  give  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, adding  that  I  had  asked  for  his  life, 
and  not  for  his  death ;  when  lie  asked  my 
pardon,  and  said  ho  regretted  having  put 
such  a  question  to  me. 

Hearing  this  conversation,  the  poor 
marquis,  who  lay  waiting  for  the  final 
blow,  hearing  the  door  open,  took  cour- 
age, and  turning  round,  and  seeing  the 
almoner  enter,  dragged  himself  along  as 
he  was  best  able,  leaning  against  the  carv- 
ings of  the  gallery,  asking  to  speak  to  him. 

The  almoner  went  to  the  left  of  the 
marquis,  while  I  was  at  his  right.  The 
marquis  turned  towards  the  almoner  with 
his  hands  clasped,  speaking  in  a  low  voice 
to  him,  as  it  he  were  confessing,  after 
which  the  almoner  replied,  "  Ask  pardon 
of  God."  And  having  asked  my  permis- 
sion, he  gave  him  absolution.  He  then 
asked  me  to  remain  with  him,  as  he  must 
return  to  the  queen.  At  this  moment  the 
man  who  had  endeavored  to  cut  off*  the 
marquis's  head  pierced  his  throat  with  a 
long,  narrow  sword,  after  which  blow  the 
marquis  fell  on  his  side  and  si>oke  no 
more,  but  continued  breathing  for  near  a 


quarter  of  an  hour,  daring  which  time  I 
exhorted  and  spoke  to  him  as  well  as  I 
could.  After  losing  a  great  deal  of  blood, 
he  expired  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  queen,  when  informed  of  his 
decease,  expressed  her  regret  at  having 
been  obliged  to  cause  his  execution,  whi(£ 
was  only  a  just  punishment  for  his  crimes 
and  his  treachery,  and  she  prayed  that 
God  might  pardon  him. 

The  whole  details  of  this  death  are  ter- 
rible ;  but  the  barbarity  of  Christiiia  is 
almost  equalled  by  the  dissertations  pub- 
lished by  the  lawyers  of  that  day,  juBtify- 
ing  her  conduct.  These  distressing  evi* 
deuces  of  the  adulation  of  the  learned 
towards  royalty  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
authors,  who  have  not  even  the  satisfius- 
tion  of  exculpating  her  whom  they  seek 
to  defend.  It  is  really  sad  that  the  great 
name  of  Leibnitz  should  be  numbered 
among  the  defenders  of  assassinatioii. 
The  assertion  he  makes  is  quite  astonish- 
ing, from  its  injustice  to  the  French  oonrt, 
when  he  says  that  this  action  of  Christi- 
na's was  only  disproved  because  they  had 
grown  tired  of  her  company.  Posterity 
will  wonder  that,  in  an  enlightened  oentor 
ry,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  the 
question  should  have  been  publicly  raised 
^^  whether  a  queen  who  had  abdicated 
was  not  entitled  still  to  the  right  of  caus- 
ing her  attendants  to  be  executed  with- 
out any  form  of  trial." 

The  real  motive  of  this  assassination — a 
last  remnant  of  the  despotic  barbarity  of 
the  North — ^has  been  explained  in  vanous 
ways,  upon  which  history  has  scarcely  yet 
decided.  According  to  some,  Monald- 
eschi,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
a  Roman  lady,  had,  m  certain  love  letters 
addressed  to  her,  sacrificed  OhristinA 
without  mercy.  These  letters  were  found 
by  a  young  cardinal,  the  rival  of  Monald- 
eschi,  who  gave  them  to  the  queen. 
Another  version  is  that  Christina  diseov'- 
ered  a  correspondence  carried  on  by  her 
favorite  in  which  he  betrayed  and  sold  her 
state  secrets  to  other  powers,  while  she 
was  yet  seated  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 
But,  if  this  latter  motive  were  the  true 
one,  why  should  Christina  so  oarefhlly 
have  concealed  it  ?  Whence  the  passion- 
ate ardor  with  which  she  hurried  on  the 
horrible  butchery  of  his  death  ? 

Mazarin  wrote  to  Christina,  upon  being 
made  aware  of  the  details,  to  remonstrate 
and  reproach  her  for  what  die  had  done. 
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»  The  queen,  enraged  to  the  highest  degree^ 
returned  him  the  following  answer : 

^'Cardinal  Mazarin,  those  who  gave 
you  the  details  respecting  Monaldesohi, 
.  my  attendant,  must  have  oeen  very  ill-in- 
formed. I  wonder  that  you  should  com- 
promise so  many  persons  in  order  to 
prove  what  is  already  quite  plain.  But 
your  proceeding,  maa  as  it  is,  ought  not 
to  surprise  me ;  however,  I  should  never 
have  tnought  that  either  you  or  the  proud 
voung  prince  whom  you  serve  would  ever 
nave  dared  to  express  personally  to  my- 
self your  disapproval. 

"  Learn  then,  whoever  or  whatever  ye 
be,  servants  and  masters,  little  and  great, 
that  to  act  as  I  have  done  has  been  my 
royal  will  and  pleasure,  and  that  I  am  not 
bound  to  give  an  account  of  my  actions 
to  any  one — ^above  all  to  bravados  of  yowr 
calibre.  You  take  upon  yourself  strangely 
for  one  of  your  rank  ;  but  whatever  rea- 
sons may  have  induced  you  to  address 
me,  I  hold  you  &r  too  cheap  to  trouble 
myself  a  moment  on  the  subject.  I  de- 
sire to  make  known  to  you,  and  conmiand 
you  to  inform  those  who  wish  to  know 
my  sentiments,  that  Christina  careslittlefbr 
your  court,  and  still  less  for  you*  Mywill 
is  a  law  that  you  ought  to  respect.  Your 
duty  is  to  be  silent ;  and  many  whom  I 
esteem  as  little  as  I  do  you,  would  do  well 
to  learn  what  they  owe  to  their  superiors 
before  presuming  to  criticise  theur  con- 
duct. 

'^  Know,  then,  my  lord  cardinal,  that 
Christina  is  queen  wherever  she  goes,  and 
that  in  whatever  place  she  may  see  good 
to  live,  men,  however  &lse,  are  better  than 
you  and  your  coniidants.  The  Prince  of 
Conde  was  very  much  in  the  right  when, 
imprisoned  by  you  at  Vincennes,  he  ex- 
claimed :  *  llie  old  fox,  who  has  hitherto 
cheated  both  God  and  the  devil,  will  be 
never  weary  of  outraging  the  best  ser- 
vants  of  the  state,  as  lon^  as  the  parlia- 
ment suffers  him  to  remam  unpunished.' 
He  meant  that  high  and  mighty  /«^tho 
Mazarin — ^you  yourself  lord  cardinal. 

"  Believe  me,  Julius,  you  will  do  well 
to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit 
my  good  opinion.  This  is  what  you 
ought  to  make  your  study.  God  preserve 
you  from  ever  daring  to  utter  any  indis- 
creet remarks  about  either  my  person  or 
my  reputation.  Though  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world,  be  assured  I  shall  be  in- 
formed of  it.  I  have  Mends  and  courtiers 
in  my  service  as  clever  and  as  watoUbl  as 


any  of  your  spies,  though  with  rather  beU 
ter  principles." 

This  letter  displays  a  despotism,  a  teia- 
per,  and  a  forgetMness  of  every  propridif 
ty  quite  astounding.  Indeed  the  autnen- 
ticity  of  such  a  pr^ucdon  cannot  be  ered* 
ited  without  supposing  that  the  oueen  had 
become  insane  miile  die  was  at  Fontaine* 
bleau.  At  all  events,  she  was  forbidden 
during  many  months  to  make  her  appea^^ 
ance  at  court ;  and  it  was  only  after  manT 
entreaties,  little  in  accordance  with  this 
letter,  that  she  was  permitted  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  ballet  during  the  carnival  of 
1668,  where  Louis  35V.,  then  twentf 
years  old,  figured.  She  was  little  pleased 
with  her  reception,  for  the  recollection  of 
the  Gallery  of  Stags  had  completely  chilled 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  admirers.  Disoxip 
tented  with  her  second  visit  to  the  Frendi 
court,  she  soon  returned  to  Rome,  whece 
she  delighted  to  surround  herself  with  aU 
the  most  distinguished  artists  and  philoso- 
phers of  the  day. 

*  *  *  * 

Anne  of  Austria  was  very  fond  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  as  a  residence,  and  often  came 
here,  accompanied  by  her  maids  of  honor 
and  her  young  son,  Louis  XTV.,  who  from 
his  very  youth  displayed  a  decided  jtMft- 
chant  for  gallantry,  amid  a  crowd  of 
young  beauties  mcessantly  fluttering 
around  him,  each  disputing  tne  honor  of 
attracting  his  attention  and  successfiiUj 
pleasinff  him.  He  was  hardly  fourteen 
years  old  when  he  first  felt  the  pangs  of 
the  tender  passion,  caused  by  the  <£arai^ 
of  the  pretty  Duchesse  de  ChfttiUoau 
Chaste  and  platonio  as  this  jpeMhanA  of 
course  was,  it  did  not  escape  llie  obsenm^ 
tion  of  the  courtiers,  who  found  abundant 
subject  for  their  wit  and  irony.  Loidi 
loved  suooessfully  the  Baronne  de  Bean^ 
vias.  Mademoiselle  d'Argenson,  Marie  de 
Mancini,  and  her  mster  Olympia,  bodi 
nieces  cf  Cardinal  Mazarin.  When  the 
marriage  of  Louis  with  Maria  Theresa  of 
Spain  was  arranged,  and  the  king  was  on  tbe 
point  of  leaving  St.  Germain  to  meet  her 
to  whom  he  \Ml  vowed  fidelity,  Marie  de 
Mandni  addressed  this  Oelebrat^  adien 
to  her  royal  lover :  *^  Tou  aretiie  kin^^ 
you  weep — ^and  yet — ^I  depart  I" 

Some  days  after  the  royal  pair  arrived 
at  Fontaineblean. 

Louis,  towards  the  oondurion  of  hk 
reign,  made  a  point  of  visiting  Fontaina^ 
bleau  once  a  year,  and  bringing  with  hbrn 
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all  that  court  which,  after  having  been  re- 
nowued  as  the  gayest  in  Christendom, 
became,  under  the  auspices  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  gloomy,  melancholy,  and 
hypocritical. 

During  the  Revolution  this  palace  was 
abandoned.  A  member  of  the  Convention 
proposed  razhig  it  to  the  ground  and 
erecting  a  magazine  of  powder  from  the 
ruins;  but  happily  the  nation  did  not 
relish  the  proposal.  Fontainebleau  foimd 
a  defender,  and  it  was  permitted  to  stand. 

But  if  the  royal  palace  of  Francis  I. 
escaped  the  hammers  of  the  revolutionary 
destroyers,  Time^  that  universal '  leveller, 
showed  it  as  little  mercy  as  he  displays 
towards  mankind.  Many  parts  fell  into 
ruin:  the  damp  spread  a  white  shroud 
over  the  golden  salamanders  of  that 
gallant  knight-errant,  Francis  I.,  and  over 
the  silver  suns  of  his  successor,  Louis 
XIV". ;  the  spiders  spun  black  webs  over 
the  chefs-d^ceuvre  of  Primaticcio,  Cousin, 
Rubens,  and  Caravaggio — all  was  perish- 
ing; the  shrubs  in  the  gardens  withered 
and  died,  and  the  galleries  and  porticos 
tottered  on  their  pedestals— every  thing 
looked  deplorable  excepting  the  forest, 
ever  green  and  beautiful  because  God,  not 
man,  was  its  creator.  A  monarch — bom 
in  the  middle  class,  but  who  had  a  mind 
formed  to  appreciate  and  encourage  the 
fine  arts — saw  with  pain  the  gradual 
destruction  of  a  palace  endeared  by  so 
many  historical  recollections.  He  ordered 
its  immediate  repair,  and  the  popular 
Emperor  soon  could  boast  that  he  had 
preserved  one  of  the  most  precious  relics 
m  France. 

Fontainebleau  became  to  Napoleon 
what  Versailles  had  been  to  Louis  XIV., 
his  favorite  residence.  He  often  said 
that  if  peace  had  given  him  leisure,  he 
had  intended  to  make  this  residence  an 
imperial  villa,  where  he  should  have  come 
every  year  to  i){is8  the  fine  season.  The 
grandeur  of  the  edifice  was  congenial  to 
his  tastes ;  and  this  "  Pala<».e  of  Giants," 
as  he  called  it,  pleased  his  imagination. 
He  delighted  in  the  solemn  grandeur  of 
the  forest,  where  many  thousands  of  the 
umbrageous  trees  date  perhaps  from  the 
age  of  Louis  IX.  The  broken  ground, 
the  masses  of  granite,  the  gigantic  rugged 
trunks  of  the  ilex,  twisted  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  shapes,  and  standing  out  in  fine 
relief  from  amid  the  fresher  tints  of  the 
verdant  woods  arounii,  their  branches 
whitened  with  lichen — all  this  wild  and 


romantic  beauty  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
boundless  forests,  the  rocky  heights  and 
marbled  mountains  of  his  native  Gorrioa. 
Napoleon  saw  in  Fontainebleau  a  palaoe 
worthy  of  being  the  abode  of  monarcha, 
but  of  monarchs  such  as  he  was  himseli^  or 
like  Charlemagne,  who  numbered  among 
hb  courtiers  and  generals  kings  and  heroes. 
Therefore  Napoleon  much  preferred  Fon- 
tainebleau to  Versailles,  which  latter 
palace  he  never  liked,  and  never  inhab* 
ited. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Napoleon 
ordered  great  repairs  at  Fontainebleaa, 
and  planned,  besides,  many  more  pressing 
restorations,  and  added  unmense  embd- 
lishments  in  the  buildings  as  well  as  in  the 
gardens.  In  six  years,  from  1804  to  1813, 
he  expended  more  than  six  mUtions  in 
these  works — ^nearly  double  the  sum  de- 
voted by  Henry  I V.  to  the  same  object* 
But  neither  that  most  popular  of  monarchs 
nor  the  Emperor  long  enjoyed  their  costly 
restorations.  Henry  IV.  was  assassinated 
two  years  after  having  repaired  Fontaine- 
bleau; and  Napoleon,  one  year  after 
having  granted  the  last  sum  n>r  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  alterations,  signed,  in  one 
of  the  salons  he  had  but  just  comjdeted, 
the  act  of  abdication  which  for  ever  de- 
prived him  of  this  superb  residence. 

But  before  this  saa  catastrophe,  Napo- 
leon, in  the  zenith  of  his  glorious  oareer, 
not  content  with  the  unanimous  Toioe  of 
all  France,  had  desired  the  sanction  of 
Heaven  to  confirm  his  election,  and  for 
this  purpose  summoned  from  Rome  the 
supposed  representative  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  to  increase  the  pomp  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  event. 

The  !rope  was  expected  at  Fontaine- 
bleau in  November,  1804,  and  Napoleon 
left  Paris  to  receive  him  there.  It  was 
the  first  visit  he  had  as  yet  paid  to  this 
residence,  re-furnished  entirely  acoording 
to  his  orders.  He  went  to  meet  the  Pope, 
who  was  to  arrive  by  the  road  of 
Nemours ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  all  oei> 
emonial,  a  hunting-party  served  as  the 
pretext.  The  new  hunting  establishment 
was  situated  in  the  forest,  and  Napoleon 
arrived  on  horseback,  dressed  asif  ror  the 
chase,  with  all  his  suite.  On  an  esplanade, 
near  the  summit  of  a  hill,  he  met  his 
Holiness,  who,  stopping  his  oarriagei 
would  have  dismounted,  but,  as  the  roads 
were  very  muddy,  he  hesitated  for  a  nu^ 
ment  as  to  the  propriety  of  trusting  Us 
white  sathi  slippers,  embroidered  with 
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gold,  on  such  a  footing.  But  there  was 
no  escape,  for  Napoleon  had  already  dis- 
moontod.  The  two  soyereigns  embraced, 
and  re-mounted  into  the  same  carriage. 
The  Emperor  placed  himself  at  the  ri^t 
of  the  Pontiff  which  at  once  decided  dl 
questions  of  etiquette,  and  prevented  any 
niture  difficulty.  During  this  short  drive, 
the  squadron  of  Mamdokes  proceeded 
immemately  after  the  carriaffe,  in  whioh 
was  seated  the  Pope  tete-drme  with  Nar 
polcon,  and  it  was  remarked,  as  a  curious 
sight,  that  Turks  and  Mahometans  should 
be  placed  as  a  guard  of  honor  over  the 
person  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

After  reposing  two  days  at  Fontune- 
bleau  his  Holiness  came  to  the  Tuileriea, 
where  he  inhabited  the  Pavilion  de  Flore. 
The  empress,  accompanied  by  all  her 
ladies,  went  immediately  to  visit  him,  the 
Pope  distributing  to  all  his  blessing  and  a 
chaplet.  From  this  day  the  court  and 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  were  filled  from 
morning  to  night  with  an  inunense  crowd— 
a  spectacle  whic^  delighted  Josephine. 

Twelve  years  after  uie  coronation  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Pope  returned  to  Fontaine- 
bleau ;  not,  as  before,  received  with  all 
the  solemnity  due  to  his  united  character 
of  temporal  severely  and  head  of  the 
Church,  but  at  midmght,  secretly,  and  ae 
a  prisoner.  This  was  the  time  when  Kar 
poleon  was  seeking  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  States  of  the  Church.  But,  at  least 
during  his  exile,  the  Pope  was  alwa^ 
treat^  with  the  respect  and  the  considr 
oration  due  to  his  rank  and  his  misfor- 
tunes. The  apartments  he  inhabited  were 
those  used  by  Charles  Y.  during  the 
period  of  his  visit  to  France.  1&  ser- 
vants, both  Frendi  and  Italian,  were 
t  wenty  in  number.  Some  cardinals,  who 
chose  to  share  his  exile,  formed  a  small 
court,  as  devoted  as  it  was  agreeable,  for 
the  tiara  having  ceased  to  possess  the 
means  of  recompensing  its  followers,  these 
courtiers  might  be  considered  by  him  as 
friends  devoted  to  his  person.  The  ridi- 
(nilous  calumnies  which  were  spread  at 
the  time  in  regard  to  the  barbarous 
Tiianncr  in  which  the  venerable  Pontiff 
was  treated,  were  nothing  but  the  inven- 
tions of  English  pamphleteers,  who  exer- 
(ised  their  own  imagmations  on  the  sub- 
ject. These  lies  became  so  odious,  that  a 
I  bavarian,  the  Baron  de  Yenzendorff,  un- 
( lertook  a  voyage  to  France  for  the  express 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  them.  He 
arrived  at  Fontainehieau,  was  presented 


to  the  Pope,  and  oflbred  him  his  whola 
fortune,  which  he  had  actually  brought 
with  him  in  spede  for  the  purpose. 

**  My  son,"  replied  Pius  VBL,  **  aU  my 
wants  are  anticipated.  Take  back  yosr 
money  and  receive  my  thanks.  The  mid- 
understandings  that  have  arisen  between 
me  and  Napoleon  will  vanish  sooner  or 
later.  Qod  will  enlighten  him  on  hisowa 
interests  and  those  of  the  Church,  ovr 
common  mother,  and  I  shall  be  able,  I 
hope,  shortly  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
manifesting  to  you  my  gratitude  at  Rohm, 
if  you  will  come  there,  as  you  have  done 
now  to  seek  my  blessing.^* 

The  Pope  long  reftised  to  execute  the 
desire  of  N!q)oleon,  which  exacted  that  he 
should  renounce  his  territory,  the  donation 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemange.  But  after  the 
disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign,  Napo- 
le<m,  finding  his  star  on  the  decline,  de- 
sired to  free  himself  from  the  additional 
trouble  imposed  on  him  by  Ins  interferenoe 
with  the  affidrs  of  the  Church.  Hedetev- 
mined  to  arrange  matters  with  the  Pope, 
and  for  this  purpose  commanded  a  hunting- 
party  to  be  nela  at  Fontainebleau,  whither 
he  went  without  being  announced.  Wb 
unexpected  arrival  surprised  Pius,  and 
prevented  the  influence  that  injudicious 
counsels  mi^t  have  exercised  had  he  been 
expected.    He  received  Napoleon  with 

Sleasure— almost  with  affection.  Hie  next 
ay  the  Emperor  went  to  visit  him,  9mA 
the  interview  lasted  two  hours.  Evetfy 
art  of  insinuation  possessed  b^  Ni^len^ 
was  put  into  {day  during  this  meetiMfe^ 
The  Pontiff  listened  to  him  with  kindneflkv 
and  replied  with  that  peculiar  and  pBHinnn 
unction  that  renderea  his  address  so  enr 
oouraging.  The  conversation  was  in  Iti^ 
ian,  and  ^^  mio  j^adre^'  and  figlio  mio*'irnie 
the  terms  in  whidi  they  mutually  addrossej 
each  other.  The  Pope  ended  by  accepting 
Avijmon  as  a  residence  instead  of  Bome^ 
and  Napoleon,  on  his  side,  withdrew  thoee 
stipulations  calculated  to  alum  the  eoiW 
science  of  the  holy  father,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  formal  renunciation  of  the  Ro- 
man States.  But,  indeed,  every  other  dif- 
ficulty had  almost,  as  it  seemed,  disap- 
peared of  itsel£  A  secretarv  was  called 
to  arran^  the  basis  upon  which  die  oon- 
cordat  should  be  drawn  up,  the  Pope  and 
die  Emperor  signed  it,  and  thus  in  a  foir 
moments  terminated  negotiations  that  had 
been  kept  open  for  years. 

The  aodication  signed  bv  Napoleon  nt 
Fontainebleau  is  too  well  known  and  ef 
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too  historical  an  interest  to  be  fully  de- 
tailed here.  Some  days  afterwards,  Caul- 
aincourt,  who  had  returned  there  as  the 
bearer  of  the  treaty  that  fixed  the  fate  of 
Napoleon  and  of  his  family,  entered  his 
chamber  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
found  the  Emperor  extended  on  his  bed, 
half  dressed,  in  frightful  convulsions.  His 
fiice  was  livid,  his  mouth  contracted,  his 
eyes  starting  from  their  orbit — ^  cold  per- 
spiration glued  his  hair  to  his  forelbead. 
The  emperor  had  just  poisoned  himself! 
Caulaincourt  saw  at  once  the  state  of  the 
case.  Uo  was  in  despair ;  he  rushed  to 
the  bell.  The  Emperor  entreated  him  in 
the  name  of  friendship  to  be  tranquil  and 
silent.  At  length,  being  some  what  relieved 
by  a  fit  of  vomiting,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  It  is  of  no  use ;  death  refuses  to  come 
to  my  aid." 

Some  moments  after  the  spasms  ceased ; 
and  Constant,  his  valet,  fetched  by  Caul- 
aincourt, found  scattered  on  the  floor  the 
remains  of  a  small  packet  of  black  silk  that 
his  master  had  for  years  worn  round  his 
neck.  This  packet  contained  a  poison,  to 
which  the  Emperor  had  had  recourse  in  a 

moment  of  desperation. 

«  «  «  *  * 

Louis  Philippe,  who  restored  Versailles 
with  such  magnificence,  who  completed  the 
Madeleine,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  so 
many  other  splendid  monuments,  did  not 
forget  Fontamebleau.  His  truly  artistic 
muid  was  not  satisfied  with  repairing  the 
ravages  of  time  and  recalling  the  past,  but 
he  also  ordered  the  erection  of  many  new 
buildings,  which  add  to  the  various  won- 
ders united  in  this  celebrated  ensemble. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1837,  an  immense 
and  brilliant  assemblage  filled  the  superb 
gallery  of  Francis  I.  Suddenly  a  courier 
in  the  royal  Uvcry  appears,  covered  with 
tricolorcd  ribbons,  and  these  words  we 
heard  as  they  echoed  through  the  hushed 
crowd : 

"The  princess  is  arrived  —  there  she 
is." 

A  magnificent  carriage  (relates  a  specta- 
tor of  the  scene),  formed  entirely  oi  glass 
and  gilding,  entered  the  gates  at  the  same 
moment.  Every  head  was  uncovered,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  the  air  rang  with 
cries  of  "  God  save  the  King."  The  royal 
family  advanced  to  the  entrance,  and  the 
royal  attendants  descended  the  steps  that 
led  from  the  door.  A  young  lady,  rather 
tall,  and  \nth  a  remarkably  good  figure, 
dressed  in  pink  moire  silk,  with  a  bonnet 


ornamented  with  white  ostrich  feathers, 
descended  from  the  carriage.  It  was  the 
Princess  Helena  of  Mecklenburg.  Pale  and 
white  as  a  statue,  she  ascendea  the  steps 
with  a  timid  but  graceful  air,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  king,  on  the  very  same  spot  where 
Louis  XI  v!  received  Adelaide  of  Savoy, 
she  knelt  and  kissed  his  hand.  The  king, 
silent  from  extreme  emotion,  raised  her 
from  the  ground  and  kissed  her.  She 
bowed  to  the  princes  her  brothers-in-law, 
assembled  around,  with  affection;  and 
then,  conducted  by  his  majesty,  die  ad- 
vanced towards  the  queen,  who  stood  a 
little  behind,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  gallery 
of  Francis  I.,  with  the  Princess  Adelaide 
and  her  daughters  Mary  and  Clementine. 
The  Princess  Helena  again  threw  herself 
upon  her  knees;  but  the  queen,  almost 
speechless  with  emotion,  could  only  ex- 
claim : 

"My  child — my  beloved  child  1"  and, 
raising  her,  embraced  her  with  the  utmost 
tenderness.  Every  heart  was  touched — 
every  eye  moistened  at  the  affecting  scene. 

Talleyrand,  who  for  nearly  half  a  century 
had  been  present  at  all  the  court  ceremo- 
nials, said  to  Monsieur  Vatout,  near  whom 
he  sat — 

"If  we  had  to  describe  this  scene,  the 
king  must  contribute  his  silence — the  queen 
her  tears — and  the  princess  her  heart—and 
even  then  the  picture  would  not  be  com- 
plete." 

On  the  morrow,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  all  the  court  and  the  households 
of  the  different  princes  were  assembled  in 
the  beautiful  gallery  named  in  honor  of 
Henri  Quatre,  blazing  with  decorations 
and  floods  of  light,  when  the  chancellor, 
Monsieur  Pasqmer,  addressed  this  question 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans : 

"  Most  hi^h  and  most  mighty  Prince  Fer- 
dinand Philippe  Louis  Charles  Henri  of  Or- 
leans, Duke  of  Orleans,  Prince  Royal,  do 
you  declare  that  you  t^ke  in  marriage  for 
your  wedded  wife  the  most  noble  and  most 
potent  Princess  Helena  Louisa  ElijEabeth, 
Princess  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  here 
present  ? 

"  Most  noble  and  most  potent  Prineeas 
Helena  Louisa  Elizabeth,  Princess  of  Meok- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  do  you  declare  to  take 
for  your  wedded  husband  the  most  mighty 
and  most  high  Prince  Ferdinand  Phihppc 
Louis  Charles  Henri  of  Orleans,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Pruice  Royal,  here  present  ?*• 

At  these  questions,  the  prince  and 
princess  having  respectively  replied  in  the 
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affirmative,  the  parties  were  declared  by 
order  of  the  king,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
law,  man  and  wife. 

The  gallery  of  Francis  the  First,  where 
the  Princess  Helena  first  received  the  wel- 
come of  the  royal  family,  is  ornamented 
with  the  most  beautiM  sculpture,  but  the 
pictures  are  unfortimately  of  a  very  in- 
ferior order.  They  are,  however,  exe- 
cuted by  masters  of  eminence.  On  the 
subject  of  the  paintings  of  Fontainebleau, 
Sauval,  who  uved  under  Louis  Xm., 
remarks  that  they  were  generally  very 
licentious,  and  calculated  to  offend  "the 
feelings  of  all  right-judging  persons." 
"Anne  of  Austria,''  says  this  autnor,  "on 
succeeding  to  the  regency,  burnt  or 
effaced  pictures  worth  at  least  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  But,''  continues  Sauval, 
"  if  she  had  burnt  all  that  was  disgusting 
and  abominable  in  painting  and  decora- 
tion, nearly  all  Fontainebleau  must  have 
been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  cinders."  At 
the  same  time.  Sublet  des  Noyers,  chief 
of  the  public  works,  burnt  in  this  same 
palace  a  picture  painted  by  Michael  An- 
gelo  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  which  Fran- 
cis the  First  bought  for  an  enormous  sum. 
Artists  less  delicate,  however,  on  these 
matters,  still  regret  its  destruction. 

The  park  and  gardens  are  equal  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  palace,  out  have, 
durmg  various  reigns,  changed  their  form 
and  destination.  In  the  present  day  tiiey 
consist  of  a  fine  garden  of  immense  size, 
arranged  with  great  picturesque  taste,  and 
extenSing  along  the  interior  fagade  as  &r 
as  the  court  of  the  White  Horse.  Water 
in  abundance  crosses,  borders,  and  orna- 
ments this  place,  and,  sifter  passmg  through 
a  rock,  is  precipitated  from  on  high  into 
a  sheet  or  water  called  the  Pond.  This 
garden  was  begun  under  Napoleon.  The 
park  owes  its  principal  charm  to  its  beau- 
tiful alleys,  to  the  canal  and  the  cascade 
that  serve  to  fertilize  it.  The  canal,  con- 
structed by  Henri  lY.,  is  immense ;  the 
cascade  formed  by  Louis  XIY.,  has  been 
lately  restored  with  great  taste. 

But  before  quitting   Fontainebleau  I 


must  bestow  a  few  words  on  the  foresti 
one  of  the  finest  in  France,  and  especiallT 
celebrated  for  the  various  apparitions  and 
phantoms  who,  according  to  tradition, 
have  often  terrified  the  hunters  and 
peasants.  One  of  these  stories  is  related, 
connected  with  Henri  IV. 

The  king  had  hunted  two  entire  days 
without  killing  anything,  and  was  return- 
ing back^by  the  road  to  Mont,  when  he 
heard  the  horn  give  forth  those  peculiar 
notes  that  indicate  the  hunt  has  been  suo- 
ceesful,  and  the  stag  captured.  The  king, 
furious  at  the  want  of  respect  shown 
him,  sent  the  Count  de  Soissons  and  some 
other  lords  to  know  whence  the  sound 
proceeded.  They  saw  among  the  under^ 
wood  a  man  of  great  stature,  black,  and 
with  a  horrible  countenance,  who,  raising 
his  head,  exclaimed,  "Did  you  hear  me?" 
—or,  according  to  others,  "  Will  you  re- 
pent ?" — ^what  ne  said  precisely,  they  were 
too  much  terrified  to  distingiush,  and  the 
spectre  disappeared.  The  king,  on  hear- 
ing their  account,  inquired  if  anything  of 
the  kind  had  ever  been  seen,  when  he 
was  informed  that  a  black  man  had  oftoi 
appeared,  dressed  as  a  huntsman. 

But  this  huntsman  was  not  the  only 
phantom  that  haunted  the  forest.  Some- 
times the  peasants  have  observed,  through' 
the  trees,  a  splendid  cavalier  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  flying  through  the  air  like 
an  arrow,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  lady  with 
the  most  beautifm  hair,  who  clings  to  hun 
closely,  and  shows  her  tenderness  by 
frequent  kisses.  These  unearthly  loven 
appear  specially  to  rustic  youths  and  maid- 
ens, upon  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
exercise  peculiar  influence — ^the  apparition, 
as  it  was  said,  causing  love  where  none  be- 
fore existed.  Young  girls,  they  say,  have 
been  decoyed  bv  their  lovers  into  the 
wild  recesses  of  the  fi^rest,  and  on  retnm* 
ing  home  have  experienced  all  the  passioii- 
ate  fondness  of  devoted  love,  jomed  to 
certain  tender  recollections  I  Yon  who 
have  never  loved,  beware  of  trustiiig 
yourself  in  the  dep^  of  theForest  of  Foi^ 
tainebleaul 
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THREE  EPISODES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MADAME  DE  MAINTENOK. 


I.  THB  AinO  IN  THE  BUB  ST.  SBVEBIN. 

"  .  .  .  .  But  Madelaine,  the  pretty 
femme-de-chambre  of  the  beautiful  Mar- 
quise, threw  an  encouraging  look  at  Ren6, 
and  .  .  .  ." 

"But  why  have  you  ceased  writing, 
Frances  ?  Again  in  tears  I  Confound  this 
sensitiveness  of  yours !  These  crying  fits 
disturb  me  in  my  most  beautiful  thoughts, 
and  yet  I  am  bound  to  finish  this  novel  by 
the  day  after  to-morrow ;  you  know  your- 
self I  have  not  half  a  loms-d'or  left,  and 
the  publisher  gives  nothing  in  advance ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  presses  and  drives 
that  I  might  conclude  it,  because  the  peo- 
ple at  court  are  almost  storming  his 
dwelling,  asking  whether  the  new  novel, 
which  I  have  sold  him,  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished." 

These  words  were  spoken  on  a  cold 
winter's  day,  in  the  year  1658,  by  a  man 
wrapped  in  an  old  cloak,  occupving  a 
rolling  chair,  in  an  attic  in  the  Hue  St. 
Sevenn,  Paris,  to  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman  about  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
She  was  sitting  weeping,  pen  in  hand,  at 
a  little  round  table  covered  with  manu- 
scripts. Her  face  suffused  with  the  crim- 
son glow  of  outraged  modesty,  was  bent 
over  the  papers  before  her,  and  when  the 
man  had  ceased  speaking,  she  whispered, 
sobbhigly,  allowing  at  the  same  time  the 
pen  to  drop  on  the  table,  and  holding  her 
clasped  hands  beseechingly  towards  him, 
''  Be  merciful,  Paul,  let  me  do  servant's 
work  from  morning  till  night — I  will  work, 
bear  every!  Iiing,  submit  to  all  things,  no 
complaint  shall  ever  pass  my  lips — but  do 
not  again  demand  of  me  to  listen  to  and 
write  down  these  stories — these  thoughts 
which  enmesh  my  senses  and  destroy  my 
soul." 

"  You  are  a  Huguenot,  and  a  fool  in  the 
bargain,  Frances,"  replied  the  author, 
while  his  features  were  hideously  distorted 
by  a  twinge,  which  a  severe  fit  of  the 
gout  caused  him  at  this  moment.  "  With 
your  virtue,  with  your  tears !     .     .     .     . 


Am  I,  perhaps,  to  starve  ?  Or  do  ther 
read  at  Pans  and  at  court,  novels  and 
stories  beaming  with  holiness  ?  Or  am  L 
perhaps,  to  write  edifying  works  and 
legends  which  no  one  purchases,  and  for 
which  no  bookseller  would  give  a  son,  in 
order  that  I  mi^ht  be  carri^  about  in  the 
post-chaise,  ha\mng  them  at  the  fiur  of 
St.  Denis  ?  You  know  I  must  write  if  I 
would  not  starve,  or  perish  with  cold. 
Mazarin  is  horribly  stingy  with  his  annui- 
ties for  poets." 

*'Then  let  me  speak  to  the  Cardinal, 
Paul,"  said  Frances,  entreatingly,  "  I  will 
throw  myself  at  his  feet;  I  will  describe 
to  him  your  condition— our  embarrassed 
circumstances  I  People  say  he  is  oooa- 
sionally  benevolent  and  condescending, 
and  surely,  surely,  Paul,  he  will  grant  my 
petition." 

^^  Oh,  certainly ;  he  is  very  benevolent, 
very  condescending,"  Scarron  replied  with 
an  ambiguous  smile,  which  oalled  a  deep 
blush  into  the  face  of  Frances ;  ^  or  be 
would  not  be  an  Italian  nor  called  Maaw- 
in,"  and  he  continued  his  hilarity,  aooom- 
panied  by  all  manner  of  ironical  expres- 
sions until  stopped  bv  a  coughing  fit. 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened,* 
and  a  youth  of  about  eighteen,  who  was 
Scarron's  servant,  porter,  errand-boy,  and 
in  one  word,  factotum,  popped  his  wiry- 
haired  head  in  the  chamber. 

^'  Monsieur  de  Malpre  I  I  saw  him  at 
ready  on  the  second  landing.**  Whoi 
the  lad  mentioned  this  name,  the  cheeks 
of  the  young  female  became  bathed  in  a 
still  deeper  red,  and  a  bright  expreadkm 
shot  from  her  beautiful  eyes.  Scarron 
grumbled  angrily,  '^The  enthusiast,  the 
dreamer  and  moralizer,  who  always  an* 
noys  me  by  his  moraliidng  about  my 
indecent  books,  as  he  calls  uiem ;  I  have 
no  hiclination  to  be  further  vexed  to-day 
by  him  also !  You  can  receive  him,  Fran* 
you  are  fitted  for  each  other;  one 


ces 


is  as  tiresome  as  the  other  1    Into  the 
next  chamber,  Pierre  1 
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The  servant  roUed  the  author,  who  was 
paralyzed  in  every  limb,  into  the  small 
sleepmg  apartment  which  opened  out  of 
the  sittmg-room.  The  door  had  soarcelj 
closed  after  him,  when  footsteps  sounded 
in  the  little  ante-chamber,  and  a  young 
man  entered  the  apartment  where  Frances 
remained. 

^'  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Malpre,'*  exclaimed 
Frances,  as  blushing  and  rising  from  her 
seat  she  endeavored  to  efface  with  her 
handkerchief  the  traces  of  recent  tears ; 
'^  it  is  a  lon^  time  since  you  honored  the 
little  attic,  m  the  Rue  St.  Severin,  with 
your  presence ;  and,  indeed,  I  ought  not 
to  be  offended  with  you  about  it.  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
Louvre,  afford  more  amusements  and 
greater  attractions  than  the  small  attic  of 
a-poor  author." 

'^  Frances,"  replied  Monsieur  de  Mal- 
pre,  with  a  mildly  reproachful,  and  almost 
pained  expression,  '*  vou  know  that  I 
have  never  felt  at  ease  m  the  salons  of  the 
King's  palace,  or  amidst  the  noise  of 
that  voluptuous  court,  and  that  I  am  only 
tied  there  bv  my  oflSce."  And  as  she  did 
not  reply,  he  continued,  with  warmth, 
^'  You  know  also  that  I  have  never  sought 
any  friends  at  Versailles  or  in  the  Louvre, 
and  that  amidst  the  splendor  of  court  life, 
I  never  ceased  to  remember  the  friend  in 
the  attic  of  the  Rue  St.  Severin.'?  At 
these  words  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the 
young  woman  tenderly,  and  while  she 
was  endeavoring  to  withdraw  it,  she 
whispered  softly,  '*  Frederick,  you  remain 
an  enthusiast." 

"  And  you,  Frances,"  whispered  Frede- 
rick de  Mal])re,  ^^  you  are  no  enthusiast : 
have  you  quite  forgotten  past  happy  days 
when  you  resided  with  your  aunt,  and  I 
had  returned  from  college  to  mv  fitther's 
castle,  how  on  the  green  banks  of  the 
Sevre  Motraise,  we  wandered  hand  in 
hand,  dreaming,  amidst  the  murmuring 
waves  during  cool  summer  evenings,  under 
the  starry  canopy  of  heaven,  of  a  beautiful, 
happy  future  ?  Have  you  forgotten  when 
we  promenaded  in  the  little  forest  by  Cas- 
tle Malpre,  how  I  pointed  out  to  you  the 
towers  of  my  fether's  halls  illumined  by 
the  silvery  moon,  and  said :  *  Thereyou 
will  some  day  rule  as  mistress  I '  Etave 
you  forgotten  all  this—is  everything  con- 
nected with  the  past  ef&oed  from  your 
memory  ?  " 

"  Frederick,"  imploringly  interrupted 
Frances,  in  an  almost  stifled  voioei  tur- 
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ning  away  her  &ce^  she  said,  ^let  us  fiir* 
get  these  happy  dreams  of  ohildhood 
which  were  never  to  be  realised  I "  a  deep 
sigh  escaping  her. 

.  ^  Never  to  have  been  realised^"  repei^ 
ted  Frederick  de  Malpre,  with  sorrowful 
voice.  "  And  why,  why,  Frances,  were 
these  dreams  never  realized?  Why  didj^oa 
believe  the  malicious  fsilse  report  whidi, 
during  my  absence  in  Lidia,  where  the 
afGEors  of  the  King  had  called  me,  my  r^ 
lations  ciroulated  about  my  death?  Did 
you  not  suspect  the  knavery  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  my  union  with  you  be- 
cause you  could  boast  of  no  possessions  or 
high  connexions?  Why  cud  you  unite 
your  young  blooming  life  with  the  unhap> 
py  destiny  of  this  Scarron?  " 

*'  Who  has,  at  least,  rescued  me  from 
the  most  cruel  penury.  Monsieur  de  Malr 
pre,"  interrupted  Frances,  with  a  reprov- 
mg  look,  *^  and  for  whom  I  shall,  tnere* 
fore,"  she  added,  **do  all  that  my  duty 
dictates,  if  I  cannot  love  him ;  for  without 
him,  I  must  have  perished  forwant.  You 
know,  Frederick,  that  my  aunt  turned  me 
out  on  the  wide  world  without  any  means 
of  subsistence ;  and,  although  Paul  hat 
his  fiiults  and  weaknesses,  he  also  has  his 
virtues,  and  above  all,  he  possesses  a  good 
heart  which  cannot  bear  to  see  any  one 
unhappy." 

'^  You  are  a  saint,  Frances,"  said  the 
young  man.  '*  Heaven  will  jet  bless  and 
prosper  you ;  so  much  devotion  must  be 
rewarded,  even  in  this  world  1 " 

*^  I  only  do  my  duty,"  she  said,  casting 
her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  Like  a  martyr,  who  dies  with  a  smilf 
on  his  countenance  1 " 

She  did  not  reply  to  this — a  short  pause 
ensued.  At  last,  Malpre  recommenoed 
the  conversation,  addressing  her  with  deep 
emotion.  ''Do  you  know  what  brought 
me  to  you  this  day,  Frances  ?" 

She  looked  at  him,  surprised  at  this 
question. 

''  I  came  to  take  leave,"  said  Frederick^ 
agitated  and  hesitating. 

''  To  take  leave  ?  and  why  ?  Do  joji 
leave  Paris?"  she  exclaimed^  with  anxious 
looks  and  tone. 

*^  I  also  leave  France^"  he  replied.  *^The 
cardinal  aenda  me  agam  to  bidui^  where 
our  disputes  with  the  general  sta^  and 
with  the  English  urgently  demands  the 
presence  of  a  special  envoy  jvho  is  fiunit 
lar  with  the  affairs  of  Inaia;  and  as  I, 
owing  to  my  former  resid^ice  in  that 
82 
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country,  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
8tate  of  affairs  there,  they  have  selected 
me  for  this  mission.  I  shall,  perhaps  re- 
main there  long,  very  long ;.  perhaps,"  he 
added  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  "perhaps  I 
may  never  again  return." 

"  To  India,"  she  ejaculated,  wringing 
her  hands,  while  tears  glistened  in  her 
beautiful  eyes,  "  to  India,  beneath  a  burn- 
ing sun,  under  that  scorching  sun,  and 
so  far  from  France  and  all  who  love  you." 
The  last  word  was  more  breathed  than 
spoken,  but  still  Malpre  had  understood 
it,  and  he  answered,  ^ith  an  impassioned 
countenance : 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  Frances,  for  this  word; 
it  will  bo  a  comfort  amidst  the  raging  of 
the  ocean  and  under  the  burning  sky  of 
India;  and  if  I  should  die,  far,  far,  from  the 
soil  of  France,  when  strange  forms  shall 
stand  around  my  dying  couch,  the  thought 
that  France,  at  least,  contains  one  heart 
which  beats  lovingly  for  me,  will  be  my 
best  consolation.  Farewell,  Frances,"  he 
concluded,  feeling  his  weakness  was  over- 
coming her.  With  gentle  force  he  drew 
the  lovely  creature  towards  him ;  she  did 
not  resist,  and  for  one  short  moment  their 
lips  were  joined  in  a  fervent  kiss.  Then, 
however,  she  withdrew  from  his  embrace, 
and  while  she  sunk,  weeping,  on  the  sofa, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she 
murmured,  "Farewell,  Frederick,  my  sole 
friend  and  consolation?"  Frederick  de 
Malpre  endeavored  to  reply,  but  his  emo- 
tion did  not  permit  him.  One  last  pres- 
sure of  the  hand— -one  look  full  of  love 
and  grief  which  he  gave  her,  and  he 
rushed  from  the  room. 

Wlien  he  reached  the  street,  and  cast 
one  last  glance  up  at  the  little  attic,  he 
saw  Frances  leanmg  out  of  the  window 
waving  her  handkerchief;  repressing  a 
tear  which  rose  to  his  eyes,  he  whispered, 
'•  Farewell." 

II.  THE  CABINET  AT  VEBSAILLBS. 

On  a  beautiful  July  morning,  in  the 
year  1679,  in  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
apartments  of  the  royal  palace  of  Versail- 
los,  before  a  lofty  window  looking  into  the 
park,  sat  a  lady,  who,  although  somewhat 
older,  appeared  to  bo  about  thirty-six  or 
tliirty-eight  years  of  age;  she  was  yet  in 
the  possession  of  the  most  attractive  beau- 
iy,  notwithstanding  the  first  bloom  of 
yii)uth  bad  passed  away.  The  delicate 
paleness  of  her  interestmg  countenance, 


the  noble  forehead,  the  large  lustrous  blue 
eyes,  and  the  slender  figure,  with  the 
shoulders  only  partially  covered,  according 
to  the  fiishion  of  the  times,  would  have 
induced  even  a  severe  critic  of  female 
loveliness  to  forget  that  the  first  fragrant 
blush  of  youth  had  ceased  to  mantle  on 
her  cheeks.  Her  dress,  while  composed  of 
the  most  elegant  and  expensive  material, 
was  yet  most  simple,  and  exhibited  that 
rare  taste  which  is  the  most  delicate  and 
pardonable  vanity  in  a  woman  of  mind — 
a  dress  of  dark  silk  set  off  to  advantage 
the  splended  contour  of  her  figure;  a 
light  crape  shawl  thrown  carelessly  over 
her  shoulders,  and  snow-white  cuffs  of  the 
finest  Brussels  lace,  which  shaded  her  deli- 
cate white  hands,  constituted  her  sole  orn- 
aments. 

At  the  back  of  the  room  stood  an  ele- 
gant table,  on  which  lay  several  richly 
bound  gilt  Morocco  prayer-book^,  togeth- 
er with  a  handsomely  carved  ivory  crucifix. 
The  glances  of  the  lady  were  directed 
anxiously  towards  the  park,  now  to  the 
bronze  gates  leading  to  the  interior  of  the 
palace,  now  towards  a  small  side  gate  sur- 
rounded by  dark  foliage,  throu^  which 
a  person  might  enter  the  palace  and  the 
wing  in  which  her  apartments  were  situa- 
ted unobserved.  Although  the  royal 
decorations  of  the  room,  in  which  a  ndl 
length  portrait  of  the  king  was  conspicu- 
ous— ^the  reverence  with  which  she  was 
saluted  by  the  several  maids  of  honor: 
who  at  intervals  entered  the  cabinet,  ad 
indicated  that  the  lady  occupied  an  emi- 
nent position,  yet  her  appearance  did  not 
betoken  that  sunny  brightness  of  fortune 
which  is  indicative  of  hopes  realized  and 
life's  chief  aim  attained ;  on  the  oontraiy, 
her  beautiful  eyes  were  douded'by  a  cer- 
tain expression  of  sorrow,  and  her  fore- 
head did  not  display  the  smoothness  of 
happycontentment. 

"Where  can  he  be  tarrying ?»»  she 
muttered  impatiently,  crushing  a  small 
note  she  held  in  her  hand,  "^e  palace 
clock  has  already  struck  four,  and  in  haU- 
an-hour  the  king  may  be  expected,  and  if 
I  cannot  speak  to  him  previous,  my  eflbrti 
on  his  behalf  will,  I  fear,  prove  firiitleHi** 
and  she  looked  with  increasing  impatience 
towards  the  two  entrances  into  the  park. 
Soon  her  countenance  became  animated, 
a  bright  expression  shot  from  her  ^J^ 
and  a  joyous  sound  escaped  her  lips.  Tbis 
sudden  change  in  her  features  was  caused 
by  the  entrance  of  a  man  into  the  pinrk^ 
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through  the  little  screened  wioket.  Look- 
ing cautiously  round,  he  approached  with 
rapid  steps  the  door  leading  to  her  suit  of 
apartments. 

'^  It  is  he  I  it  is  he  I''  she  exclaimed,  and 
with  quick  moyement  she  agitated  a  little 
silver  beU.    A  maid  of  honor  entered — 

'^  Beatrice,"  said  she,  hastily  and  excit- 
ed, '^I  expect  the  visit  of  a  gentleman 
with  whom  I  must  converse  on  unportant 
business.  He  will  be  here  immemately ; 
while  he  remains  with  me  I  am  at  home 
to  no  one ;  understand,  Beatrice,  to  no 
one."  Soon  the  stranger  entered. 
"Frederick I"  exclaimed  the  lady  joy- 
fully, holding  out  her  hand  to  the  friend 
of  her  youth. 

"  Madame,''  answered  Monsieur  de 
Malprc,  while  he  approached  a  little  near- 
er. An  embarrassed  silence  now  com- 
menced on  both  sides,  exactly  like  on  that 
former  occasion  many  years  past.  This 
time  the  lady  broke  the  silence,  "  Tour 
first  word,  Frederick,  after  a  separation 
of  twenty  years,  was  a  reproach,"  she 
said,  with  a  fidtering  voice,  supporting 
herself  by  the  back  of  a  chair,  ^^does 
Frances  exist  for  you  no  longer  ?  Have 
you  preserved  no  reminiscences  in  your 
heart  which" — at  these  words  she  cast  her 
eyes  blushingly  down — "  which  intercede 
for  forgiveness  for  the  friend  of  your 
youth  ?" 

Monsieur  de  Malpre  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  with  a  fixed  and  grieved  expression 
iit  her. 

"  Frances,"  he  said,  "  Frances,  twenty 
years  beneath  the  scorching  sun  of  India 
were,  indeed,  enough  to  dry  up  my  coun- 
tenance; but  my  heart  remained  ever 
fresh  and  young  as  of  old  I  Pardon, 
Frances,  this  stormy  restless  heart — ^that 
cold  word  shall  be  its  first  and  last  re- 
|)roach;  from  this  moment,  no  Marquise 
(ie  Maintenon  exists  for  me,  but  only  a 
Frances  de  Aubign6,  does  this  satisfy, 
Frances  ?" 

"I  thank  you,  Frederick;  you  are  a 
noble,  rare  being !"  said  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  giving  him  her  hand,  which  he 
pressed  to  his  lips ;  '^  many  changes  have 
taken  place  since  we  last  met,  Frederick!" 
she  continued,  motioning  him  to  be  seated 
near  her,  and  regards  him  attentively, 
:is  if  making  a  companaon  between  then 
and  now. 

Malpre  guessed  her  thons^itB. 

"  You  are  looking  for  l£e  features  of 
that  Frederick  whom  you  once  Imew  in 


the  days  of  his  youth,  Franoee,  but  joa 
seek  in  vain ;  the  burning  son  of  IndiSii 
and  these  scars  which  I  gamed  in  the  seiv 
vice  of  the  kine  against  3ie  wild  mountain 
tribes  of  AfTghamstan,  and  the  warrion 
of  Holland,  have  entirely  eiSSiced  those 
features  once  familiar,  and  my  heart  alone 
remains  unchanged  1" 

^^  Still,  as  ever,  an  enthumatft,"  she  r^ 
marked,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  pressmg 
the  hand  of  her  early  friend ;  tnen  she 
continued,  in  a  lower  tone,  *^but  now, 
about  that  which  concerns  you  so  closely ; 
you  write  me  in  the  letter,  in  which  yon 
ask  for  an  interview,  that  you  have  been 
slandered  to  the  king,  in  rdation  to  your 
conduct  while  in  India ;  you  are  said  to 
have  neglected  the  service  of  the  king^ 
and,  I  should  scorn  to  repeat  the  expres- 
sion, if  you  had  not  already  written  it  to 
me,  and  to  have  been  accused  of  consider- 
able peculations,  which  have  induced  hin^ 
without  listening  to  your  defence,  to  baih 
ish  you  forever  from  the  court  and  Parief 
Have  you  no  suspicion  about  this,  Frede- 
rick?" 

Certainly,  I  do  suspect,"  he  replied: 
^'  it  is  a  rival,  who  has  vainly  endeavored 
to  dii^ssess  me  of  my  position  in  India; 
one  01  those  men  who,  when  they  are  sent 
as  governors,  or  commissaries,  into  the 
colonies,  plunder  and  impoverii^  them  in 
every  possible  way,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Koman  proconsuls  and 
pnetors  used  to  do;  mv  slanderer  is  a 
relation  of  the  Marquise  ae  Montespan.** 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  from  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  interrupted  him ;  he 
looked  inquiringly  at  her. 

'^  What  is  the  matter,  Frances?  whait 
ails  you  ?" 

^^  Nothing,  nothing  I"  she  answere4 
^mckly;  ^^  continue  your  story,  fVede- 
nek;"  to  herself  she  added,  ^'  extraordath 
ary,  his  enemies  are  also  mine  I" 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  been  the  cause  of  depriv- 
ing Madame  de  Montespan  again  oi  the 
&vor  of  Louis  XIY.,  through  Mademoi- 
sdUe  de  Fonta^es,  which  made  Ma^^fni^ 
de  Montespan  her  bitterest  enemy.         ^ 

^'What  causes  me  most  grief  is,"  De 
Malpre  continued,  ^not  the  banishment 
from  Courts  for  you  know,  Fyances,  I 
never  was  a  courtier,  but  mj  spotted  hoflh  * 
or — the  blot  on  the  name  of  a  man  whose 
whole  life  has  never  been  dishonored  by  a 
single  wrong  act — ^the  shame  whidh  will 
attach  to  the  escutcheon  of  De  Malpre ; 
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therefore,  did  I  ask  you,  Frances,  for  this  I  de  Malpre  remain,  while  yoa  listen  to  hii 
interview ;  not  that,  by  your  intercession,    defence." 


you  may  obtain  for  me  mercy  from  the 
king,  but  that  you  might  gain  for  me  the 
right  of  defendSng  myselfl" 

"  You  have  my  word,  Frederick,"  in- 
terrupted the  marchioness,  in  a  quick 
voice,  and  with  complexion  heightened 
by  excitement.  But,  suddenly,  she  be- 
came pale,  and  glanced  towards  the  door 
of  the  cabinet,  steps  were  heard  in  the 
ante-chamber,  and  a  short  imperative 
voice.  Before  Frederick,  whose  look  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  marchioness,  could  de- 
termine what  to  do,  the  door  was  hastily 
thrown  open,  and  the  king  entered,  with  a 
coimtenance  inflamed  by  anger,  and  eyes 
sparkling  fire. 

Malpre  quickly  rose  from  his  seat  at 
this  unexpected  appearance,  and  bowed 
before  Louis  XIV.,  while  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  breathless  with  excitement, 
remained  sitting,  in  the  most  mortifying 
embarrassment,  concealing^  her  glowing 
countenance  with  a  jQm. 

For  one  moment,  a  painful  silence  pre- 
vailed, until  the  king,  turning  to  Monsieur 
de  Malpre,  said,  in  a  rough  and  command- 
ing voice,  "  Since  when  has  Monsieur  de 
Malpre  forgotten  to  obey  the  commands 
of  his  king  ?  Did  I  not  order  you  twen- 
ty-four hours  since  to  leave  f^aris  and 
Versailles  on  the  instant,  and  never  again 
to  appear  at  court  ?  announce  yourself  to 
the  captain  of  the  guard  on  duty  as  a  pri- 
soner, and  hand  to  him  your  sword." 

"  Sire !"  exclaimed,  at  this  harsh  sen- 
tence, as  if  with  one  breath,  the  marchio- 
ness and  De  Malpre. 

"  Not  a  single  word,"  roared  the  king. 
"  Go,  Monsieur  de  Malpre." 

The  nobleman  obeyed,  submitting  to 
his  fate ;  he  was  already  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  cabinet,  when  the  marchio- 
mss,  with  a  firm  and  comman^g  voice, 
ji(Mrc8sing  Monsieur  de  Malpre,  said, 
"  Uemain,  Monsieur  de  Malpre  I  you  are 
in  my  room,  and  I  alone  can  order  you  to 
leave  it." 

The  king  bit  his  lips,  and  with  flashing 
eyes,  crie<5  **  By  heaven,  marchioness,  you 
use  a  bold  speech." 

"  A  speech,"  she  interrupted,  fearlessly, 
"  which,  certainly,  is  never  used  by  venal 
courtiers  and  flatterers,  and  only  resorted 
in  hj  those  who  desire  that  King  Louis 
XI V.  may  be  called  the  Jmt^  as  well  as 
the  Great;  therefore,  Sire,  will  Monsieur 


^'  Madame,"  said  the  king,  surprised  by 
the  unusual  boldness  of  this  speech,  whim 
flattered  him,  notwithstanding. 

The  marchioness,  quickly  perceiving  the 
impression  which  her  words  had  made 
upon  the  king,  availed  herself  of  the  op- 
portunity, ana  said  to  De  Malpre,  **  SpeaK| 
monsieur." 

The  king,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  offered  no  oppositioii, 
and  De  Malpre,  in  a  short  impaiBmoned 
speech,  convinced  him  of  the  groundless- 
ness of  the  charges  brought  against  him. 
During  this  time  the  king  hra  been  at- 
tentively observing  both  De  Malpre  and 
the  marchioness,  who,  in  this  moment  of 
excitement,  appeared  to  him  more  ohanii- 
ing  than  ever. 

When  De  Malpre  had  conduded,  he 
said:  ^^Yery  well.  Monsieur  de  Malpre; 
your  banishment  is  annulled,  but  after 
you  have  presented  yourself  to  me  to- 
morrow." It  was  a  feeling  of  jealousy, 
he  having  heard  something  of  the  former 
connexion  between  Frances  and  Freder- 
ick, which  prompted  him  to  continue — 

"  Three  days  afterwards  you  leave  Ver- 
sailles. Now  take  leave  of  the  marohio- 
ness." 

Monsieur  de  Malpre  made  a  deep  obei- 
sance, and  without  a  single  word  in  re- 
ply, turned  to  leave  the  room ;  the  mar- 
chioness returning  his  salute  in  the  same 
manner.  One  tear  glistened  in  her  eye, 
which  the  king  did  not  pHerceive,  but  De 
Malpre  saw  it.  When  going  down  itaira 
he  was,  for  the  first  time,  conscious  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  afilictin^  rencontre  with 
the  poor  wife  of  a  crip^ed  author  and 
the  Mistress  of  France. 

m.  THB  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  CTB, 

At  the  close  of  a  chiUy  Autmnn  day, 
in  the  year  1719,  one  of  those  oumbrona 
yellow-bodied  carriages,  used  by  the  aria- 
tocracy  at  the  conunencement  of  the  last 
century,  was  seen  rolling  heavily  on  the 
road  from  Versailles  to  St.  Cyr.  On  aiw 
riving  at  the  school,  which  was  wtaMWi- 
ed  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  for  the 
education  of  poor  girls  of  noUe  birth, 
the  carriage  stopped,  and  an  old  grey- 
headed  servitor  acscended  from  the  seal 
he  had  occupied  by  the  side  of  the  ooach- 
man,  and  proceeded  to  lower  the  steps 
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and  assist  down  a  much  more  a^ed  and 
very  decrepit  man,  whose  tottenng  feet 
had  scarcely  power  remaining  to  bear  the 
burden  of  his  body.  A  hirge  flowing  wig 
shrouded  a  shriveled  fiioe,  furrowed  by 
many  a  scar,  and  the  trembling  hands, 
enclosed  in  ample  lace  cuf&,  had  hardly 
strength  to  hold  the  ^old-headed  oane 
with  which,  and  the  assistance  of  the  old 
servant,  he  endeavored  to  help  himself 
forward ;  the  dark  eyes,  which  shone 
from  beneath  a  pair  of  bushy  eyebrows, 
alone  betrayed  the  &ot  that  this  withered 
frame  was  still  occupied  by  a  not  entirely 
broken  spirit. 

^^  Pull  the  bell,  Etienne,**  he  said,  impa- 
tiently, but  with  tremulous  accents,  when 
he  saw  that  the  door  of  the  asylum  was 
not  yet  opened. 

The  old  servant  obeyed,  and  the  bell 
resounded  through  the  building.  The 
gate  was  soon  opened  by  the  portress, 
who,  on  perceiving  the  visitor,  flayed 
the  most  pleased  surprise.  She  said 
gently  to  him : 

^'  At  last !  she  has  expected  you  ever 
since  morning." 

The  aged  man  made  no  replv,  but, 
leaning  on  his  servant,  followed  the  por- 
tress, who,  ascending  one  flight  of  stairs, 
o|)cned  carefully  the  door  of  a  cell,  in 
which  he  distinguished  a  bed  on  either 
side;  torches  were  burning,  and  at  the 
head  the  priest  was  kneeling,  engaged  in 
prayer.  He  entered  sorrowrafly  Siis  little, 
bare  cell,  where,  excepting  a  bed,  there 
was  only  a  chair,  a  praying-desk,  and  a 
crucifix,  and  sitting  oown  beside  the  bed 
he  folded  his  han£  and  uttered  a  silent 
prayer ;  then  he  looked  upward  and  con- 
templated with  painful  emotion  the  coun- 


tenanoe  of  the  dying  lady,  by  whoie 
couch  stood  neither  children,  rebtionii 
nor  friends,  her  only  comforter  bein^t 
single  priest,  who  now  rose,  and  tamiBg 
towards  the  aged  mourner,  said  gently : 

**It  was  the  last  wish  of  tiie  dyiiigi 
Monsieur  de  Malpre,  to  behold  you  onot 
more;  and,  therefore,  did  I  write  aad 
entreat  you  to  come.*' 

He  onlv  nodded  with  his  head,  bbA 
murmured  ^^  heartfelt  thanks.** 

The  priest  then  bowed  and  left  the 
apartnient. 

De  Malpre  bent  down  upon  the  bedL 
and  touched  the  pale,  emaciated  haaa 
with  his  lips.  One  tear  fellfix>m  his  eye% 
which  most  likelv  had  not  shed  another 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  This  warm 
tear  &lling  on  her  hand,  awoke  the  aged 
sufferer ;  me  opened  her  half  dosed  eyei| 
and  when  she  perceived  who  it  was,  a 
fiiint  smile  of  pleasure,  transient  as  tbi 
forked  lightning  illumining  the  dark  doiidi^ 
passed  across  her  features;  motionii^ 
Idm  to  draw  nearer,  with  painfld  efibft^ 
and  almost  dying  breath,  she  whickered : 

^^  I  could  not  die  in  peace,  Frederiek, 
without  seeing  you  once  more.  Pray  fiir 
me." 

The  aged  De  Malpre  complied,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  holy  stress  which  pre- 
vailed, the  spirit  of  Madame  de  M!ain* 
tenon  passed  away. 

Monsieur  de  Malpre  called  for  help; 
the  priest  and  servant  entei^  and  with 
eentle  force  raised  the  poor  old  man  and 
led  him  away,  when  he  had  taken  a  lael 
look  at  the  &ce  of  dead,  and  murmured  a 
last  fitrewelL 

A  few  weeks  ^ber  this  even)^  Monsieur 
de  Malpre  was  carried  to  his  last  home. 


From  DUkMt  HooMhold  Words. 

THE       SISTERS. 


■^ . 


CBASTSR  I. 

No  one  would  have  believed  them  to 
be  sisters — ^yet  sisters  they  were;  loving 
each  other  with  more  passion  than  calm 
affection;  for  they  had  passed  no  great 
part  of  their  Hves  together.  They  were 
at  their  window,  watdiing  tibe  fiery  glow 


of  the  sunset,  burning  itself  apon  iSke 
golden  limes  and  copper-colored  oeebbeff 
on  the  other  side  of  tne  road,  and  itm^ 
gling  through  the  blackness  of  a  great  yew 
overahadowing  one  half  their  garden. 

Hildred,  the  elder,  stood  erect;  tbe 
rich  light  fidling  ftill  upon  her  broad  broir' 
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and  dark  e  jes.  Those  eyes  did  not  flinch 
or  seek  to  veil  themselves  from  the  radi- 
ance ;  rather  they  seemed  to  dilate,  as  if 
endeavoring  to  receive  all  the  glory. 
Against  Hudred,  a  slighter  figure  leant ;  a 
fiiir  head  lay  upon  her  shoulder,  somewhat 
hidden  by  the  black  tresses  that,  though 
looped  up  behind,  fell  loosely  and  low 
down  upon  each  side  of  a  stately  throat. 
It  was  some  tune  since  either  had  spoken, 
when  Hildred  said : 

"  So  you  think  he  loves  you,  Millie  ?*' 

A  smile  that  had  a  dash  of  disdain  in  it, 
grew  wholly  tender  as  she  glanced  down 
upon  the  delicate  face,  and  saw  how  the 
drooping  eyelids  drooped  yet  more,  and 
the  faint  color  flushed  rosier  as  she  spoke. 
She  threw  herself  into  a  great  chair  that 
stood  near.  Millie  slipped  down  on  to  a 
cushion  at  her  feet,  having  given  no 
answer.  Hildred  repeated  her  question, 
passing  her  hand  caressingly  over  the 
Deautifully-shaped  oval  head  resting 
against  her,  as  she  did  so.  No  word  yet ; 
but  bending  forward,  she  caught  the  last 
flicker  of  a  smile  dying  from  off  the  rosy 
mouth,  and  took  that  for  a  sufficient 
reply. 

"  Ah  !  child !"  she  said,  "  no  need  for 
further  answer.  God  bless  you !"  Then 
she  added,  "  I  am  very  glad !"  Millie's 
sofl  little  hand  stole  up  into  Hildred's. 
She  did  not  crjr  out,  though  her  sister's 
fervent  clasp  pained  her. 

"  I  should  not  have  liked  to  speak  of 
this  yet,"  the  elder  went  on,  glancing  at 
the  mourning  they  both  wore  ;  "  but  it  is 
needfid  I  should  know.  I  have  to  plan 
for  the  future.  We  stand  alone  now — 
you  have  only  me  to  take  care  of  you  at 
present." 

"  But  nildred,"  Millie  said,  "we  need 
not  do  any  thing  different,  need  we  ?  We 
may  live  together  now?  You  will  stay 
with  rae  always,  wont  you  ?" 

"That  is  impossible,  Millie,"  was  said 
very  decidedly. 

"  Why  impossible  ?"  Millie  asked,  ear- 
nestly. "  Indeed,  I  can  not  do  without 
you." 

"  You  shall  soon  learn  to  do  without  me, 
child.  Never  fear !  I  shall  not  leave  you 
till  there  is  a  dearer  some  one  else  to  care 
for  you.  You  are  one  of  those  who  ought 
always  to  have  strong  arms  round  you, 
Millie." 

"  But  why  leave  me  ?  You  say  you  love 
me  very  much.  If  you  think  I  could  be 
happy  knowing  you  lefl  alone,  it  is  not 


kind  of  you  to  judge  me  so.  You  oueht 
not  to  be  proud  to  me,  Hildred,  althou^  I 
am  rich !" 

"  Bravely  said,  Millie  mine ;  bat  listen. 
You  think  this  pretty  place  yours — left 
you  by  your  uncle — " 

"Our  uncle.  You  are  my  sister,  and 
must  share  his  giA.  If-— if— 1  should  ever 
go  to  live  anywhere  else,  it  might  be  all 
yours,  if  you  wont  come  with  me." 

"  I  say  your  uncle,  Millie.  He  did  not 
hold  me  as  his  niece ;  he  had  heard  how 
like  I  am  to  my  father !" 

"  If  he  had  only  known  you,  sister,  he 
would  have  loved  you  in  spite — " 

"  Would  I  be  loved  in  spite  of  what  I 
glory  in?"  Hildred  said,  vehemently. 
"  No,  child.  We  must  not  stop  to  quar- 
rel, for  I  have  something  to  tell  you: 
^lillie,  you  are  not  rich,  ^u  know  uncle 
died  suddenly ;  he  was  always  irresolute, 
procrastinating,  weak  —  a  good  man, 
though,  for  loving  you  so  weU  as  he  did. 
He  had  made  no  "wiH  when  he  died,  and 
an  heir-at-law  has  turned  up." 

"  Millie  raised  her  head,  and  looked  up 
at  Hildred  inquiringly.  Hildred  went  on : 
"  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  excitement  of 
disputing  his  claim ;  but  it  would  be  no 
use.  I  should  not  like  to  be  beaten ;  so 
you  must  give  up  to  him  quietly." 

"  Then  the  dear  old  place  is  not  mine  ? 
I  can  not  give  it  to  you  ?"  Millie  said,  in 
pained  surprise. 

"  I  should  not,  could  not  have  taken  it, 
dear  one.  I  must  and  will  be  independent. 
No,  child,  notjiing — at  least,  almost 
nothing — ^is  yours.  You  are  mine,  and  I 
am  glad — " 

"Of what,  Hildred?" 

"Tliat  we  are  free  of  all  obligations.  It 
is  glorious  to  be  free — free !" 

Hildred  repeated  the  word,  glancing  ont 
with  a  fierce  look  in  her  eyes  that  told  of 
her  having  known  some  kmd  of  slavery. 

"  I  was  getting  sick  of  life,"  she  went 
on ;  "  it  was  not  life,  it  was  only  a  living 
death  I  had  with  my  aunt — great-aont  as 
she  was,  but  would  not  be  called  great* 
aunt.  Every  day  I  grew  more  wioked, 
Millie.  I  liked  better  to  be  feared — bated 
— than  loved  by  thenu  "  Now  I  am  free, 
I  will  live  a  glorious,  battling  life !  Much 
as  I  love  you,  I  should  have  l^en  miserable 
again,  if,  to  take  care  of  you,  I  had  had  to 
share  your  fortune  and  life  in  respectable 
idleness." 

"  But,  Hildred,  if  we  are  poor,  whmt 
shall  we  do  ?    You  will  have  to  go  back 
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again,  and  hadnHl  bettergo  out  as  a  gov- 
erness ?" 

"  I  go  back  again  ?  Never !  I  should  be 
an  idiot  to  do  so.  And  you !  You  do  not 
t  liink  your  being  poor  will  make  any  dif- 
ference to  that  lover  of  yours,  do  you  ?  If 
you  do,  you — we — will  starve,  before  you 
shall  marry  him.  But  there  will  be  no 
nead  to  starve,  or  even  to  want :  I  shall 
work,  as  I  have  always  longed  to  do." 

Millie  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  said  quietly : 

"O  Ilildred!  I  did  not  mean  that. 
But  I  should  not  like — he's  not  rich — 
and—" 

"  I  see.  But  you  are  not  penniless  even 
now;  you  shall  still  be  a  bit  of  an  heiress." 
And  Hildred  then  first  conceived  a  resolu- 
tion she  afterwards  acted  out. 

"  But,  Hildred,  was  not  your  aunt  kind  ? 
Oh!  if  I  had  but  known  you  were  not 
happy!"  Millie  spoke  so  earnestly  that 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  "  Why  didn't 
you  write?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
all  my  wild  troubles,  child  ?  I  bore  them, 
and  they  did  not  break  my  spirit.  Indeed, 
if  I  had  been  a  meek,  mean,  hypocritical 
creature,  I  might  have  been  very  comfort- 
able." 

With  what  scorn  she  said  the  last  word  I 

"  If  I  wanted  to  go  back  ever  so  much," 
she  added,  "  I  could  not.  I  lost  all  chance 
of  reinstatement  by  coming  to  you.  Mine 
was  too  good  a  place  to  be  empty  long.  I 
had  a  spiteful  letter  from  the  old  lady  this 
morning,  bidding  me  an  affecting  fiirewell, 
and  telling  me  of  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished cousin  of  mine  who  is  filling  my 
]>lace  to  the  old  lady's  entire  satisfaction, 
reminding  me,  too,  that  I  could  not  live 
on  the  nuserable  pittance  left  me  by  my 
father !" 

"  You  had  other  letters,  hadn't  you,  Hil- 
dred ?" 

"  One  from  this  same  heir,  in  answer' to 
an  epistle  of  mine.  He  is  so  polite  that  I 
feel  mine  was  unnecessarily  bitter.  He 
talks  about  duty  to  those  nearest  him 
compelling  him  to  do  what  is  painful,  and 
such  stuff  as  that.  Perhaps  he  satisfies 
his  own  conscience,  however." 

"  Your  other  letter  ?" 

Hildred  looked  fearlessly  into  Millie's 
inquiring  eyes;  but  a  richer  color  came 
into  her  cheeks  as  she  answered : 

"  An  inclosure  in  my  aunt's.  A  cruel 
letter,"  she  went  on  dreamily ;  *'  yet  it 
pleases  me  well  enough.  Truly  it  has 
been  somewhat  long  in  reaching  me — ^five, 


six  months — ^welll  thank  you,  aunt,  that 
vou  sent  it  at  all,  though  it  wasn't  out  of 
kindness  vou  did  so.  I  shall  see  now 
what  truth  there  is  in  some  of  these  fine 
words.  If  they  are  true,  why  then, 
'  the  world  is  not  so  bitter  but  a  smile 
may  make  it  sweet'  for  somebody.  But 
tell  me,  Millie,  child,  is  it  true  that  men 
are  deceivers  ever  ?  Do  you  expect  to 
find  any  man  constant,  loving  one  for  one- 
self alone  ?" 

"  I  would  I  were  dead  if  not,"  Millie 
answered  fiuntly. 

''  Is  it  so,  Millie  ?"  HUdred  said,  half- 
startled  at  the  fervency  of  that  low  reply. 
Stooping  down,  she  pressed  a  kiss  on  the 
girl's  forehead,  saying:  '^  That  is  right ;  be 
thorough  in  all  your  life." 

'^  Dear  Hildred,  some  of  us  have  to  suf- 
fer; no  one  suffers  thoroughly  who  doee 
not  suffer  patiently." 

''Suffer!  You  shall  not  know  much 
about  suffering  if  I  can  help  it.  Now 
tell  me,"  she  went  on,  "  when  does  tliia 
mysterious  fi-iend  of  yours,  whose  name  I 
have  not  heard  you  name  yet — ^when  does 
he  return  ?" 

"Very  soon — ^any  day,  O  Hildred! 
when  you  see  him,  you  will  think  it 
strange  that  he  cares  for  such  a  girl  as  I 
am.  1  never  could  fancy  it  true  that  he 
liked  me  much,  till — till  I  was  in  great 
trouble,  and  then  he  was  so  tender.  But 
I  don't  like  talking  about  this,  even  to 
you,  for  he  has  never  said  to  me  plainly 
that—" 

"  That  he  loves  you :  wishes  to  marry 
you  ?" 

"  So  I  don't  feel  as  if  it  were  right  to 
talk  about  it" 

"Ah!  when  he  comes  back  you  will 
not  care  much  about  poor  Hildred  any 
more." 

"I  shall,  EQldred,  you  know  I  shall— I 
am  not  fickle,  I  never  forget.  But  isn't  it 
odd?  He  did  not  even  know  I  had  a  car- 
ter until  a  few  days  before  he  left;.  .  Yon 
see,  I  did  not  know  you  weU,  did'nt  love 
you,  or  I  should  have  spoken  about  yoiL 
When  I  thought  of  you,  HUdred,  it  used 
always  to  be  with  fear." 

"  Why,  silly  one  ?" 

**I  don't  know ;  I  had  heard  you  were 
very  proud — and  so  you  are.  1  thought 
you  would  despise  poor  me,  but  you  dont. 
I  was  right  m  picturing  you  in  other 
things  though.  When  I  crept  into  the 
room,  the  day  you  came,  and,  before  yon 
knew  I  was  come,  saw  you  standing  ereet, 
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stately,  there,  by  the  window,  looking  so 
grand  in  that  splendid  dress  (yon  have 
not  had  it  on  since),  I  knew  directly  that 
you  were  my  queenly  sister,  Hildrea." 

"And  what  did  Queen  Hildred  do, 
child?"  "Turned,  looked,  smiled,  and 
took  poor  little  trembling,  crying  me  into 
her  dear  arms.  Was  I  like  what  you 
fimcied  me,  Hildred  ?'^ 

"  Not  one  whit.  I  expected  to  find  a 
fretful,  spoilt  girl:  helpless,  and  rather 
heartless." 

"  Why  did  you  come,  if  you  did  not 
think  you  should  love  me  ?" 

"  Because  you  were  my  mother's  child. 
I  knew  you  were  in  trouble,  and  thought 
you  might  want  my  strong  arm  to  pro- 
tect you," 

"  y  ou  did  not  know  about  there  being 
no  will  ?" 

"No;  but  I  expected  it  might  be  so 
when  I  heard  how  sudden  my  uncle's 
death  was.  If  I  had  found  you  a  rich, 
well-befriended  young  lady,  Millie,  I 
should  not  have  stayed  with  you  long. 
But,  now,  no  more  pleasant  twilight-talk. 
We  must  have  candles,  shut  out  the 
beautiful  night,  and  go  right  earnestly  to 
business." 

"  Business !  how  funny,  we  two  girls  I" 

"  Very  funny,  but  no  ferce  wiSi  me, 
child." 

And  so  it  seemed.  The  room  shut  up 
and  lights  brought,  Hildred  settled  her- 
self at  the  table,  and  was  soon  absorbed 
in  looking  over  sundry  old  papers ;  some 
her  uncle's,  some  relating  entirely  to  Mil- 
lie's affairs,  A  lawyer  was  coming  to- 
morrow;  but  Hildred  would  not  be 
content  ignorantly  and  passively  to  leave 
all  in  his  hands,  although  Millie  advised 
her  to  do  so,  saying  that  surely  no  one 
would  cheat  two  orplian  girls.  Mildred's 
dark  look  of  bitter  pride  came  back  as 
she  answered  that  she  did  not  know;  that, 
at  any  rate,  she  preferred  knowing  a  little 
into  the  matter  herself.  So  she  sat  for 
hours  puzzling  out  very  complicated  and 
irregular  accounts,  and  Millie  stayed  by 
her,  giving  her  what  assistance  she  could, 
till  Ilildred  marked  the  pale  weariness  on 
her  face,  and  sent  her  to  bed. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Hildred 
herself  finally  raL<»ed  her  head  with  the 
triumphant  look  of  one  who  has  mastered 
a  difficulty.  She  locked  up  the  now 
methodically  arranged  papers ;  paced  the 
room  some  time,  looking  rather  wild  with 
her  hair  pushed  back  from  her  flushed 


fiice,  and  her  dark  brows  knit  in  eager 
thought ;  and  then  went  up-stairs ;  knelt 
— ^no  nightly  form  with  her — ^by  the  win- 
dow, looking  up  at  the  stars,  and  prayed 
fervently  for  two  most  dear  to  her ;  un- 
dressed in  the  dark,  and  laid  herself  down 
softly  beside  her  sleeping  sister. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Nbxt  morning,  as  they  sat  at  break- 
fast, the  sisters  were  gayer  than  they  had 
yet  been.  Millie's  mood  was  sobered  and 
chastened  by  rememberance  that  one  who 
had  loved  her  well,  lay  in  the  churchyard; 
yet  her  &ce  was  full  of  a  tender  hope 
that,  in  its  caknness,  seemed  more  like 
certainty — content.  Hildred's  gayety  was 
somewhat  forced,  and  her  manner  rather 
absent;  her  &ce  fixed  by  resolute  porposei 
which  her  keen  eves,  looking  onward,  ap- 
peared to  see  already  fulnlling.  IGlhe 
was  relieved  from  a  great  dread  when  her 
sister  told  her  that  she  need  not  yet  leave 
the  house  she  so  much  loved ;  that  they 
might  stay  in  it  at  least  till  after  Christ- 
mas— only  paying  rent  for  living  in  what 
Millie  had  thought  her  own  property, 
which  was  strange.  In  that  time,  Hildred 
said,  though  Christmas  was  not  &r  ofiE^ 
much  might  happen,  and  they  conld  settle 
plans  for  their  luture.  Hildred  had  many 
schemes  for  herself— glancing  all  of  them 
at  a  possibility,  but  falling  off  from  it  shyly, 
and  then  growing  confused  in  all  but  one 
central  idea,  that  she  would  be  indepen- 
dent, and  would  make  herself  fiunons; 
for  Millie  she  had  but  one  plan,  fixed  and 
constant. 

The  day  was  one  of  those  serenely 
beautiful  days  we  often  get  in  late  antnmn; 
the  sky  cloudless,  the  air  fresh  yet  soft^ 
the  whole  earth  dazzHngly  bright-vestared.  • 

."  A  holiday  morning,  Millie  1"  Hildred 
exclaimed,  as  they  stood  in  the  son  on  the 
door-step.  "  Let  us  be  children  now :  this 
afternoon  I  shall  put  on  my  woman  of 
business  and  of  the  world  aspect.  You 
shall  take  me  one  of  your  fiivonte  rambles. 
We  will  go  blackberrying,  if  any  berriea 
are  left  for  us." 

Hildred  and  Millie  went  out  together, 
and  spent  the  whole  bright  morning  in 
aimless  wandering,  and  gay  hopeful  talk. 
Tlie  expression  of  Hildred's  fiice  softened 
and  grew  sweeter  with  every  hour  she  spent 
with  Millie ;  she  did  not  often  startle  the 
girl  now  by  the  vehemence  of  her  demon- 
strations of  affection,  or  by  the  abraptw 
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of  her  manners,  as  she  had  constantly 
done  at  first;  but  still  Millie's  fear  re- 
turned a  little  now  and  then. 

Millie  was  very  pretty :  so  ffildred  told 
her  as  they  sat  on  the  hill-side,  overlook- 
ing their  house  and  the  valley  beneath  it. 
She  watched  the  color  deepen  on  the  soft, 
clear  cheek,  and  the  beautiral  light  sparkle 
in  the  dove-like  eyes  that  generally  shone 
with  a  meek  calm  lustre.  When  AGllie 
answered  simply,  "  I  am  very  glad  1'*  her 
sister  knew  oi  what  she  was  ^ad,  and  of 
whom  she  thought  most.  Then  EGIdred's 
passionate  heart  beat  high,  full  of  love, 
longing,  unrest,  jealousy;  and  her  eager 
eyes  looked  out  into  her  own  future  some- 
what fiercely. 

Lying  on  the  turf  beside  IGllie,  she 
stretched  out  her  right  arm  appealingly, 
not  heeding  that  she  threw  her  nand  vio- 
lently upon  a  short  tuft  of  prickly  gorse ; 
she  was  thinking  too  absorbedly  to  feel 
the  pain.  It  was  not  until  Millie  exclaim- 
ed, "O  Hildred  1  your  poor  handf 
that  her  attention  was  drawn  to  it.  ffil- 
dred's  were  beautiful,  though  not  very 
small  hands ;  well-formed,  and  as  white  as 
Millie's  own.  She  was  sorry  the  right 
hand  was  scratched,  for  it  looked  uffly, 
and  she  took  delight  in  having  every  thmg 
belonging  to  her  admirable — ^not  that  she 
cared  for  admiration,  save  such  as  inno- 
cent Millie's;  for  often  in  her  short  life 
she  had  turned  firom  it  with  disdain ;  but 
that  it  seemed  to  her  right  and  fitting 
that  she  should  be  handsome,  proper  that 
she  should  be  proud.  E[ildred  gloried  in 
all  consciousness  of  power — and  beauty 
was  a  power.  She  had  never  wished  to 
be  deformed  or  ugly ;  although  often  she 
had  disliked  to  read  in  people's  looks  that 
they  saw  her  beautiful.  Hildred  was 
sorry,  therefore,  that  she  had  disfigured 
her  hand ;  but  she  liked  to  feel  ImDie's 
soft,  caressing  touch  as  she  bound  up  the 
wounds.  Yet,  when  patched  up,  it  look- 
ed very  ugly,  and  Hildred  trannerred  ^e 
two  or  t&ee  splendid  rings  she  always 
wore  on  it  to  her  other,  that  the  wounded 
one  might  not  be  so  conspicuous. 

It  was  growing  afternoon,  and  clouding 
over  drearily;  Millie  looked  chill.  Hi^ 
dred  proposed  that  they  should  go  home, 
and  they  wound  their  way  down  the  hill- 
side. 

Daylight  was  fitdmg  when  the  expected 
lawyer  came.  Hildred  had  &noied  that 
Millie  looked  a  shade  paler  than  usual, 
and   seemed  weary  after  the  moming's 


ramble.  She  said  she  would  not  lum 
her  pretty  head  troubled  about  busineMi 
and  left  her  Iving  on  the  sofii  in  the  flrs* 
lighted  drawmg-room. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  death  the 
uncle's  study  was  lighted  up,  and  iffiUbrad      , 
sat  there  with  the  man  of  hkw. 

As  Millie  lay  thinking  how  sweet  it  mm 
to  have  a  sister  so  strong,  so  wise,  to  take 
care  of  her ;  wondering  if  it  were  sweo^ 
er  yet  to  have  a  motner,  and  then,  ner- 
ohaiiee,  pondering  deeply  how  it  woula  be  ^ 
to  have  a  husband— her  thinking,  alter 
awhile,  became  dreaming;  she  md  not 
ilir  when  some  one  opened  the  houac^ 
door,  as  if  with  a  privileged  hand ;  whm 
a  firm  step  came  uirough  the  hall ;  and^ 
after  a  moment's  pause,  into  the  very 
room.  The  study  was  at  the  back  of  tiie 
house;  Hildred  sitting  there,  bringing 
the  whole  power  of  her  intellect,  conceii- 
trating  her  attention  upon  the  ma^ttir 
before  her,  heard  nothing  external  to  thpl 
study,  apart  firom  that  matter.  She  hM, 
some  trouble  in  persuading  Mr.  Blankttril 
that  it  was  any  use  for  mm  to  go  over 
the  business  "with  her;  more— for  he  wai 
a  sensible,  conscientious,  practical  man— 4n 
making  him  understano,  that  she  had 
fully  detennined,  and  that  it  was  no  use  to 
oppose  her,  on  a  course  of  action  he 
could  not  approve,  and  fi*om  which  he 
tried  to  dissiuuie  her ;  most  of  all,  in  ex- 
tracting fi'om  him  a  promise  that  (as  she 
would  have  her  own  way)  he  would  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  her  when  she  sent 
him  her  final  command  to  do  so :  all  tUa 
took  time,  energy,  and  what  was  &r  more 
difficult  to  Hildred,  patience. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  passing  in  the 
drawing-room  ? 

That  some  one  who  had  entered 
oeremoniouslv,  came  softly  up  to  wj    « 
the  bright  nre-light  played      on  a 
young  head,  thrown  back  u]    i  a  e 
Bofi^-^ishion,  as  Ifillie  lay  dr<     mii;«  n 
her  hands  folded,  crossed  qm     ? 
breast.    That  some  one  was  a  large 
and  he  looked  gigantic  in  the  dim,  i 
tain  light ;  yet  he  had  walked  quite  n< 
lessly  up  the  room,  and  bent  down  oi 
the  sweet,  calm  fiice,  before  even  an  e^ 
lash  stirred.    He  bent  very  low;  a 

heavv  lock  of  his  strong  hair  swept  i    ^ 
a  pale  cheek;  then  lullie  awoke, 
multuous  fiight,  conscious  of  a  pi 
But  when  she      ;  up,  and  could  De  < 
sure  that       i  not  still  dreaming, 

one^  yr  a  tall,  dark  ^ 
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stood  by  the  fire,  a  grave  fece  was  looking 
into  it,  its  light  flashed  upon  a  noble  brow, 
and  stem,  set  mouth. 

Millie  uttered  a  name  with  such  a  sweet 
accent  of  simple  glad  surprise,  that  its 
owner  was  qmckly  at  her  side.  He  not 
only  took  her  hands,  both  of  them,  but  he 
drew  her  into  his  arms  sajdng : 

"  You  are  mine,  sweet  J^Ollie,  is  it  not 
so?" 

She  answered  only,  "  Yes." 

"  And  you  love  me — ^very  much  ?"  he 
continued. 

Vaguely  thinking  that  he,  perhaps, 
should  first  say  that  to  her,  Millie  remam- 
ed  silent. 

"  Millie !  my  Millie  I"  he  went  on,  in  a 
tone  she  could  not  resist.  "You  must 
not  be  proud  and  cold  with  me.  I  love 
you  because  you  are  gentle,  meek,  in- 
finitely sweet.  I  want  your  love  to 
soothe  me,  to  give  me  rest.  I  have  had 
much  pain  and  trouble,  Millie." 

Her  little  fingers  tightened  their  ^asp 
of  the  great  hand  that  held  both  ners. 
That  might  have  been  answer  enough 
surely ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied,  for  he 
added  : 

"  So,  Millie,  you  must  say :  *  I  do  love 
you  very  much,  dear  Erie.' " 

A  low  tremulous  voice  repeated — 

"  I  do  !  indeed,  I  do  I  I  love  you  very 
much,  dear  Erie !" 

"That  is  right,  sweet  Millie.  Now, 
how  are  you  ?  Have  you  been  grieving 
much,  my  child  ?  Have  you  been  alone 
all  these  long  days  since  I  left  you  ?"  And 
he  looked  down  fondly  upon  her. 

"  No  !  My  sister  came !  O  Mr.  Lyne- 
ward,  I  love  her  dearly !"  Millie  began. 

"  Silly  child !  I  am  not  Mr.  Lyneward 
for  you  any  more,  and  I  do  not  care  to 
hear  how  much  you  love  any  body  but 
me." 

"And  don't  you  love  any  body  but  me?" 
Millie  asked,  lifting  up  her  head,  fixing  her 
"  wise,  innocent"  eyes  on  his.  But  he  did 
not  answer,  only  lassed  her  eyes  gravely, 
saying  softly : 

"  How  pretty  you  are,  Millie,  my  Mil- 
lie !"  then  he  drew  her  down  to  him 
again,  and — sighed. 

After  a  little  he  asked  Millie  why  she 
wept,  for  he  felt  warm  tears  drop  down 
upon  his  hand,  and  when  she  breathed 
out  that  it  was  because  she  was  so  happy, 
his  strong  arm  wrapped  her  round  closer 
yet,  and  he  said  reverently :  "  God  keep 
you  so  1" 


There  was  very  little  said  during  the 
hour  or  more  that  Millie  and  Erie  Lyne- 
ward sat  together.  He  had  never  talked 
to  her  much,  and  she — ^her  little  heart 
was  too  ftill  I 

At  last  Millie  said :  "  That  man  is  gone 
now,  and  I  must  go  to  my  sister." 

Millie  said,  "  My  sister,"  with  a  strange 
pride  in  the  words.  She  could  only  say 
them  speaking  of  one  person  in  the  wide 
world.  She  lelt  sure  that  the  lawyer  was 
gone,  for  she  heard  the  bustle  of  depart- 
ure, some  time  since,  and  wondered  un- 
easily why  HUdred  did  not  come  in.  But 
when  she  rose,  Mr.  Lyneward  drew  her 
back.  He  did  not  choose  to  spare  her  yet ; 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time  for  sisters 
and  explanations  to-morrow,  he  said. 

Neither  of  them  had  heard  the  door 
softly  opened  a  little  while  before  ;  nor 
seen  a  tall  figure  stand  at  it  a  moment,  a 
bewildered  face  grow  conscious  of  misery. 
Neither  could  be  conscious  of  the  agonv 
of  a  passionate  heart,  that  believed  itse^ 
breaking. 

Hildred  had  come  to  the  door ;  and, 
seeing  no  bright  light  stream  from  under- 
neath it,  had  opened  it  very  gently,  ex- 
pecting to  find  MiUie  asleep.  VThat  had 
she  seen  so  horrible  in  that  room  ? 

The  gloomy  afternoon  had  wildened 
into  a  weird,  wet  night;  a  few  moments 
before,  she  had  been  hospitably  sorry  to 
allow  Mr.  Blankardt  to  go  out  into  it, 
well-defended  as  he  was ;  now  she  rushed 
out  with  uncovered  head,  up  the  steep 
garden,  up  on  to  the  bleak,  bare  top  of 
the  hill,  it  was  blackly  dark«  The  dark- 
ness seemed  to  touch  her  on  all  sides,  to 
press  round  her,  to  crush  against  her 
strained  eyeballs,  to  madden  her.  She 
shrieked — ^no  one  could  hear — and  she 
shrieked  out  that  Erie  Lyneward  was  a 
traitor.  She  had  almost  cursed  Millie's 
innocent,  sweet  fiice. 

She  had  thrown  herself  on  the  ground. 
After  lying  there  half-stupefied  awhile,  she 
rose ;  the  proud,  strong  heart  called  up  all 
its  strength.  She  even  smiled  to  herself 
saying  that  she  could  bear  it — ay,  and 
more  a  thousand  times. 

There  was  one  bitter  consolation :  her 
pride  was  wounded  in  nowise.  She  was 
not  deserted  ;  this  man  had  never  known 
that  she  loved  him.  She  had  treated  him 
like  a  dog  when  he  dared  to  speak  to  her 
of  love,  as  she  did  all  who  so  spoke  in  that 

f)ast  that  seemed  many  a  liie-time  a^; 
or  her  wild  heart  had  been  driven  to  det- 
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peration  by  its  earl^  enlightenment  of  the 
world's  hollowness.  She  had  spumed  all 
men.  He,  like  the  rest,  she  thought  then 
wooed  the  heiress,  Hildred  Vynem ;  not 
the  woman,  who  had  a  heart  richer  than 
much  fine  gold. 

It  was  long  months  since  he  had  written 
her  that  letter — ^his  indignantly  passionate 
appeal — ^the  last,  as  he  told  her,  he  would 
ever  make.  It  had  never  been  answered. 
Who  was  guilty  then?  No  trust  had 
been  betrayed,  if  she  had  placed  none. 
Ay!  but  those  happy  weeks  she  had 
spent  with  Millie!  What  had  she  not 
learned  to  believe  ?  What  hopes  had  she 
cherished  ?  What  wild  way  her  love  had 
made! 

Some  one  must  be  deeply  Rj^ty,  or 
whence  this  racking  misery?  Then  she 
thought  of  the  &lse  old  woman  who  had 
kept  that  letter  back  from  her  so  lonff — 
sent  it  at  last  in  mockery,  to  show  &at 
she  no  longer  cared  if  niece  Hildred 
hanged  herself  or  married  a  Lyneward — 
one  of  a  race  she  hated.  As  Hildred 
thought,  she  put  up  her  two  strong  hands, 
and  with  them  clasped  her  brow  tightly 
as  if  she  felt  that,  indeed,  the  horrible 
pain  there  might  split  it.  She  sat  a  long 
time  in  that  posture,  the  winds  ravmg 
round  her,  driving  the  rain  against  her  in 
sheets. 

Upon  the  stormy  troubled  sea  of  her 
thoughts  Millie's  face  soon  shown  down, 
surrounded  by  a  halo ;  no  sin,  no  sorrow, 
must  tarnish  the  effulgence  of  that  encir- 
cling radiance. 

For  awhile  this  was  the  one  distinct 
thought — all  else  was  surging  pain  and 
scorn — scorn,  infinite  scorn,  of  a  man  who 
could  love  here  and  love  there  (if  indeed, 
he  had  ever  loved  her) — ^for  whom  one 
love,  even  if  unretumed,  could  not  suffice 
for  a  life-time — ^who,  disappointed  in  his 
first  few  feeble  attempts  to  win  a  response 
to  his  passion,  turned  to  love  elsewhere, 
instead  of  either  putting  love  out  of  his 
life,  or  consecrating  and  concentrating  all 
power  he  had  to  the  gaining  of  what  he 
nad  first  wanted.  One  of  these  two  thin^ 
Hildred  felt  she  would  have  done  had  sne 
been  such  a  man  as  she  was  woman. 

After  all,  was  it  possible  that  Erie 
Lyneward  should  love  SCUie  Grey  ?  Millie 
was  Mr,  sweet,  and  good ;  but  could  a 
man  whose  heart  and  mind  had  so  vast  an 
emptiness  to  be  filled,  rest  satisfied  with 
shrming  there  the  little  child  Millie  ?  No ! 
If  not,  what  danger  was  there  for  Millie 


from  her?  Hildred  was  oonsdious  of  poirer 
—of  power  over  Erie  Lyneward  such  m 
no  one  else  had  ever  possessed.  What 
should  she  do  ? — how  smeld  Millie  ?  Gbe 
had  judged  her  sister's  character  wdl 
enough  to  feel  sure  that  if  ever  the  love 
that  had  been  between  Hildred  and  Brie 
Lyneward  came  to  her  knowledge,  she-^ 
child  as  she  was — was  capable  of  resolute- 
ly sacrificing  herself  to  make  two  she 
loved  beyond  all  the  world  happy.  Millie 
must  discover  nothing.  There  was  safeihr 
for  AGllie,  as  well  as  consolation  for  Hil- 
dred, in  the  one  thing;  Erie  Lyneward 
did  not  suspect  that  proud  Hildred 
Yynem  had  ever  loved  him.  This  know- 
ledge must  be  kept  from  him  for  ever. 
What  a  weary,  cureary,  heart-sickening 
future  I 

Hildred  retraced  her  way  with  difficulty; 
sained  her  own  room,  and  locked  her 
door,  in  safety.  She  had  but  just  escaped 
meeting  Mr.  Lyneward.  She  shrdnlk 
back,  dirouded  m  darkness,  had  almort. 
felt  him  touch  her,  as  he  went  away  dofj^ 
the  garden.  Millie  now  would  cohm^ 
seeking  for  her  ?    What  must  she  do  ? 

She  nad  torn  off  her  wet  dress,  hidden 
it,  wrapped  her  dressing-gown  round  her, 
and  shaken  some  of  the  cold  rain  from  her 
hair,  when  Millie  knocked  at  the  door. 
Hildred  opened  it,  but  turned  quiddy 
from  her  sister's  gaze. 

"How  pale  you  are,  Hildred  I"  the  gM 
exclaimed. 

^^And  cold  and  tired.  I^e  been  at 
work,  you  know.  I'm  going  to  bed  now. 
It  is  late,  isnt  it  ?"  'luidred  said  huni> 
edly. 

^^  Not  much  past  nine,  and  tea  is  wait- 
ing  for  you;  and,  O  Hildred!  I  have 
so  much  to  talk  to  you  about,"  Millie  esb 
claimed. 

^' Ebve  some  mercy,  child  I  I  am  utterly 
weary.  Erie  Lyneward  has  been  here. 
You  see  I  know  already." 

*' Hildred,  how  ciTidf  you  learn  his  name  t 
I  never  mentioned  it,  because—^' 

^'  Because  it  is  an  enemy's  name." 

"You  are  not  angry,  dear  Hildred — ^ 

"  No,  no.  Tell  me  all  to-morrow.  Put 
out  your  light.  My  head  is  bad,  and  it 
hurts  me." 

"O  dear  Hildred,  forgiveme  I  Howaek 
fish  I  am  I  You  have  been  tiring  yourself 
for  me.  Lie  down  quickly,  dear,  and  I 
will  bring  you  up  some  tea.  It  will  do 
your  heM  good,"  Millie  pleaded  teajN 
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"  I  vnll  lie  down  (that  I  might  never 
wake!  was  in  her  heart),  bat  no  tea;  I 
can  not  be  troubled.  Don't  think  me  un- 
kind, or  angry ;  but  you  had  better  let  me 
sleep  alone  to-night." 

"If  you  wish  it,  you  shall." 

"  I  do  wish  it.  Good  night.  I  shall 
lock  my  door,  and  then  throw  myself 
straight,  upon  my  bed." 

Millie  went  away,  feeling  as  if  she  had 
acted  very  selfishly ;  and  as  if  Hildred 
were  only  too  good  not  to  scold  her.  Hil- 
dred did  throw  herself  upon  her  bed ;  but 
she  did  not  sleep  the  night  through.  How 
could  she  ? 

CHAPTEB  in. 

Some  thing  had  come  between  them 
both  when  they  met  next  morning.  Hil- 
dred was  calm  and  kind,  but  cold,  Millie 
thought.  Indeed,  Hildred  did  not  dare  to 
be  tender — she  could  not  afford  it;  she 
needed  all  her  strength  onlv  to  keep  firm, 
resolute.  He  face  looked  uke  sculptured 
marble  in  its  fixedness;  but  her  eyes 
gleamed  strangely.  Millie's  face  changed 
every  moment,  as  she  told  Hildred  all 
that  had  passed  between  herself  and  Mr. 
Lyneward  the  night  before. 

It  still  blew  and  rained. 

Did  Millie  expect  Mr.  Lyneward  that 
morning?  Hildred  asked.  When  Millie 
answered,  perhaps  he  would  not  come,  as 
the  weather  was  so  bad,  Hildred  smUed 
scornfully ;  thinking  how  much  better  she 
knew  him,  and  that  the  wild  weather  was 
one  sure  inducement  to  bring  him  out.  She 
followed  up  her  question  by  asking  Millie 
where  he  lived,  about  what  time  he  gen- 
erally came,  and  whether  walking  or  rid- 
ing? Then  she  took  up  her  station  at 
the  window  which  overlooked  the  road, 
and  sat  there. 

Millie  was  unhappy.  She  was  sure  Hil- 
dred was  ill ;  thought  she  was  angry,  or 
sorry,  too.  All  sorts  of  miseries  entered 
into  the  little  head  bent  down  assiduously 
over  some  work. 

Hildred  (who  never  shammed  except 
to  gain  some  great  end)  made  no  pretense 
of  reading,  or  working,  but  sat  idle  ;  lean- 
ing back  in  the  great  chair  Millie  had 
made  her  take,  her  cold  hands  lying  list- 
lessly on  her  lap,  her  eyes  glittering,  and 
intent  ui  watching.  At  last  she  saw  Erie 
Lyneward  coming ;  he  was  a  long  way  off, 
but  she  knew  him. 

She  turned  her  rigid  face  round  to  Mil- 
lie, and  said : 


^*  Millie,  your  lover  is  coming — ^I  want 
to  speak  to  him  alone.  Gk>  into  the  study 
for  a  little;  there  is  a  fire  there.  Ton 
are  not  afraid,"  she  added,  seeing  that 
Millie  lingered,  '^not  afi-aid  that  I  shall 
steal  him  from  you,  are  you  ?" 

It  did  not  occur  to  Millie  to  wonder 
how  it  was  that  Hildred  knew  him. 

^*  Not  afraid  of  that  I"  Millie  said ;  and 
she  came  to  Hildred's  side,  knelt  beside 
her,  twining  her  arms  round  her  waist,  and 
looking  up  beseechingly  into  her  sister's 
dark  eyes:  but  Hildred  knew  that  Mr. 
Lyneward  was  almost  at  the  house-door. 
She  felt  desperate ;  rose,  and  hal^led, 
half-carried  Millie  from  the  room.  When 
she  had  her  safe  in  the  study,  she  Idssed 
her — not  tenderly,  but  fiercely — and  wait 
away,  leaving  Millie  full  of  tearfhl  wonder. 

She  got  back  into  the  drawing-room 
before  Mr.  Lyneward  had  entered  the 
house.  She  stood  waiting^  him,  her  fiiue 
turned  from  the  light.  She  heard  him 
stride  across  the  hall.  He  had  opened 
the  door,  was  in  the  room;  he  stood 
still.  His  face  grew  bewildered  and 
deeply  troubled,  as  he  looked  at  her.  She 
spole  first.  Coldly  greeting  him,  she 
pointed  to  the  chair  he  was  to  take,  oppo- 
site to  her.  He  obeyed  her  stately  ges- 
ture, and  she  condescended  to  explain : 

^'I  am  IVIillie's  sister,  Mr.  Lyneward. 
You  are  surprised  to  see  me  here  ?** 

"Miss  Vynem — Hildred  Vyneml»*  he 
said  perplexedly.  ' 

"I  have  cast  off  that  name — ^my  aunt 
made  me  adopt  it.  I  have  left  her.  I 
am  Hildred  Grey.  I  hear,"  she  went  on 
steadily,  "  that  you  are  my  sister's  accept- 
ed lover.  I  am  her  elder  sister  and  seUt 
constituted  guardian." 

" Hildred  vynem,  Millie's  sister  ?" 

"  Even  so.  What  do  you  find  ao  strange 
in  that  ?"  Hildred  asked. 

'*  Much,"  Mr.  Lyneward  replied  proud- 
ly. "  Is  it  not  strange  that  my  ItuUie— 
sweet,  loving,  Millie  Grey — ahoold  hare 
so  ungentle  and  haughty  a  woman  far 
sister  r' 

"  Tes,  that  is  strange,"  HDdred  said^ 
smiling  scornfully:  "Yet  not  stranger 
than — ^but  I  will  not  detain  you.  I  mere* 
ly  wished  to  see  you  alone  that  you  might 
be  prepared — ^that,  before  AGllie,  yoa 
might  not  show  surprise  at  seeing  me. 
She  does  not  know  that  we  have  ever  met 
before." 

"You  are  kind,  Miss  Vynem— conndp 
erate.   But  I  think  yon  have  taken  an  xmr 
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necessary  precaution.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  self-oommand,''  Mr  LynewardBaid. 

Hildred  bit  her  lip,  and  an  an^ry  flush 
crossed  her  &ce ;  but  she  said  ooTdly :  ^  I 
acted  only  for  Millie's  sake.  I  have  no 
more  to  say." 

She  rose,  and  so  did  Mr.  Lyneward; 
but,  instead  of  letting  her  go^  as  she  had 
intended,  he  stopped  her,  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  arm,  ana  cast  a  hageard  look 
into  her  face.  She  noticed,  tiben,  how 
many  of  the  lines  about  that  &ce  had 
deepened  since  she  had  last  seen  him. 


Feeling  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  she 
shook  off  his  hand — indeed,  she  could  not 
bear  it  there ;  it  seemed  to  bum  her  to 
the  bone — and  proudly  returned  his  gase. 

He  resented  her  haughty  gesture,  and 
spoke  with  a  voice  thick  with  passion : 

^*  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say  that  I  will 
not  be  scorned  by  any  man  or  woman — 
you,  least  of  alL  Hildred  Vynem,  your 
pride  has  blinded  you ;  you  have  dashed 
back  the  love  of  the  omy  man  who  ever 
did,  or  will,  love  you  worthily.  You 
dared  confound  me  with  the  rest,  dared 
to  believe  I  paid  my  homage  to  your  ex- 
pected fortune.  Had  you  not  been  utter- 
ly blind,  you  might  have  seen  that  could 
not  be.  Would  mrs.  Vynem  have  given 
you  one  penny  if  vou  had  married  me — a 
Lyneward?  Did  she  not  hate  me  ?  Didnt 
I  know  she  hated  me?  I  condescended 
to  entreat,  to  explain,  to  offer  you  my 
love  a  second  time,  because  I  thought 
your  heart  a  rich,  great  treasure.  I  was 
wrong.  It  is  dross ;  it  is  eaten  up  with 
pride.  You  left  unanswered  that  last  let- 
ter I  wrote  you — ^ridiculed  me  and  it." 

"That  is  slander.  I  only" — she  stop- 
ped, remembering  that  must  not  be  said 
— "  I  received  it  only  two  days  ago,"  she 
had  been  about  to  sav. 

He  did  not  heed,  but  went  on :  ^^  And 
you  think  me  light  and  fickle,  and  smile 
contemptuously  at  m^  former  protesta- 
tions to  yourself.  I  will  keep  mv  Millie's 
name  holy — ^will  not  speak  of  her  now, 
save  to  say,  that  only  when  she  was  alone, 
friendless,  poor,  and  when  I  had  learnt  how 
incapable  you  were  of  truly  loving,  did  I 
first  think  of  making  her  my  wife." 

"When  I  found  she  loved  me,"  he 
might  have  said. 

Hildred  did  not  speak.  She  stood  op- 
posite to  him,  erect;  her  marble-white 
hands  drooped  among  the  folds  of  her 
black  dress;  her  dark  eyes  dilated;  he 
thought  with  pride  and  anger.    The  wild 


loneing  of  her  heart  was  to  throw  hersdf 
at  his  feet,  say  once  that  she  loved  hiaSi 
and-— die.  But  Millie?  She  kept  firm. 
His  next  words  sounded  almost  like  s 
curse. 

^*  Hildred,  as  you  are  a  woman,  one  daf^ 
you  will  love,  and  then  you  will  sufbr — 
O  Heaven!  how  fiercely  I  Only  one  ri|^ 
worthy  love  comes  to  the  life-portion  of 
any  man  or  woman.  You  have  rejected 
that.    When  you  suffer,  remember  me  I*' 

He  moved  towards  the  door.  Pb^ 
sessed  by  a  vague  idea  that  they  conld 
not  part  thus-— even  for  Millie's 
Hildred  aaid: 


^Mr.  Ljpeward,  you  speak  harsh^^— 
only  for  lullie's  sake" — he  started  at  the 
tenderness  with  which  those  haughty  Spa 
uttered  those  three  words — ^  for  MiUiM 
sake,  we  must  try  to  be — ^firiends.  Yo« 
have  made  me  respect  you.  Some  da^ 
perhaps,  you  may  respect  me." 

She  offered  him  her  hand,  but  he  woiil4 
not  take  it. 

^And  Millie?*'  she  said,  as  he  was  git 
ing.  Had  he  forgotten  Millie  ?  He  sto^ 
pra,  and  then  said  hastily : 

^^  I  can  not  see  her  now.  Tell  her — aoy 
thing  you  please.  I  am  not  fit  for  her  in- 
nocent eyes  to  look  upon.  There  is  socoe* 
thing  black,  fierce,  and  wild  in  my  hearts 
hate,  perhaps." 

He  was  gone.  She  turned  to  the  win- 
dow and  watched  him^  sure  that  he  wodd 
not  look  round :  he  did  not.  What  ahonld 
she  do? 

She  walked  to  a  murror,  and  looked  into 
it.  The  shining  of  such  lustrous  eyes  in 
that  white  fitoe  looked  unearthly,  nd 
startled  even  herselfi  But  she  admired 
and  commended  her  own  behavior,  nratp 
terinff  that  she  had  acted  well;  had  begun 
her  utrce  or  tragedy,  whichever  it  wnk 
bravely ;  bade  herself  take  courage,  ana 
be  assured  that  she  would  be  a  grand  Mil* 
ress  in  time. 

Just  then  Millie  came  in,  full  of  wonAsr 
and  fear.  She  had  seen  Mr.  Lyneward  go 
away,  and  dreaded  that  he  and  her  siatnr 
had  quarrelled.  ^*  Was  any  thing  wrong  t^ 
she  asked,  tremblingly. 

^  Not  much,"  Hildred  answered.  **  We 
have  been  angry.  But  never  mind,  Um^ 
we  shall  be  good  enough  friends  in  tfaneii 
My  future  brother-in-law  is  a  proud  man. 
Have  a  care  how  you  anger  nim,  MtOtoi 
But  I  forgot,"  she  added,  smiling,  ^  fim 
never  anger  any  one,  do  you  ?" 
Hildred  stayed  a  little  to  talk  to  1m|v,** 
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sister,  particularly  impressing  upon  her 
that  the  marria^  must  be  soon. 

"  Is  that  Mr.  Lyneward's  wish  ?"  Millie 
asked. 

Ilildred  laughed,  and  answered  that  of 
course  it  was. 

Millie  began  to  feel  reassured,  and  to 
think  that,  after  all,  she  had  been  foolishly 
fearful — ^that  all  would  be  well ;  that 
though  Hildred  at  first  felt  grieved  and 
vexed  that  she  must  call  a  Lyneward  bro- 
ther, she  would  soon  relent. 

Then  Hildred  said  she  should  go  out. 
Millie  tried  to  dissuade  her,  saying  it  was 
dreadful  weather,  raining  and  blowmg  and 
very  cold  ;  but  Ilildred  answered,  that  it 
was  just  the  weather  for  her,  in  her  pre- 
sent mood.  After  sitting  down  a  mo- 
ment, and  dashing  off  a  business-letter — 
so  she  called  it — ^m  less  time  than  Millie 
would  have  taken  to  write  the  three  first 
words,  Ilildred  set  off  to  the  post,  nodding 
gayly  to  Millie  as  she  went  down  the  gar- 
den. This  letter  contained  her  final  com- 
mand to  Mr.  Blankardt  to  have  her  own 
httle  property  settled  on  Millie.  After 
posting  her  letter,  and  being  clear  of  the 
ge,  she  went  on  at  a  wild  rate.  Fight- 
her  way  against  the  howling  wmd, 
splashing  on  through  the  mud  and  marsh, 
she  made  a  circuit  of  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  home,  crossing  the  bleakest  countnr 
in  all  the  neighborhood.  It  was  dark 
when  she  returned.  Millie  had  been  get- 
ting anxious,  and  came  nmning  into  the 
hall  to  meet  and  question  her.  But  Hild- 
red parried  her  questions,  and  seemed  in 
such  high  spirits,  that  her  gentle  sister 
only  wondered,  and  was  content. 

Hildred  chose  to  spend  that  evening 
alono ;  finding  one  excuse  or  another,  or 
proudly  withholding  any.  She  generally 
did  so  for  that  time.  Erie  Lyneward  was 
there  to  entertain  Millie.  Hildred  had 
seen  him  as  she  stood  inside  the  house- 
door  shaking  the  rain  from  her  cloak — 
had  seen  him  standing  looking  moodily 
into  the  fire,  instead  of  meeting  her  as  her 
future  brother  might  have  done.  Mr. 
Lyneward,  weary  from  the  emotion  and 
passion  of  the  morning,  turned  to  Millie 
for  rest ;  he  felt  her  gentle  ways  infinitely 
soothing.  He  was  more  tender  and  do- 
voted  that  evening  than  she  had  ever 
known  him.  He  too  told  her  that  their 
marriage  must  be  soon — ^very  soon. 
Christmas  was  not  far  off,  and,  early  in 
the  next  year,  before  the  snow-drops  were 
out  in  his  old  gardens,  he  must  nave  his 


Millie  home,  he  said,  to  make  his  desolate 
house  cheery.  With  all  his  tenderness, 
he  seemed  so  strangely  sad,  that  pure,  un- 
selfish Millie,  though  reluctant  to  assume 
so  suddenly  this  great  responsibility, 
could  not  find  in  heart  to  say,  No.  So  it 
was  a  settled  thin^  that  early  in  the  ensu- 
ing January,  Milhe  was  to  be  made  a 
wife. 

CHAPTEB  IV. 

Millie  was  not  at  ease  in  the  time  that 
intervened;  simple,  sweet  Millie  was 
troubled  and  perplexed.  In  the  world,  she 
loved  only  two  persons  entirely,  and  she 
could  not  make  them  love  one  another. 
Hildred  acted  well,  too,  all  that  torture- 
time,  daring  to  leave  nothing  to  the  im- 
pulse of  a  moment.  Each  momine  she 
planned  what  her  conduct  through  dl  the 
probable  events  of  the  day  should  be. 

Mr.  Lyneward  was  too  proud  to  act, 
too  bitter  against  her  to  try  to  seem 
brotherly;  and  loving  and  unconscious 
MilUe  often  made  him  wince  by  express- 
ing her  regret  that  he  would  not  be  kind 
to  her  sister.  Hildred  was  cold,  even  in 
her  manner  to  Millie  herscli^  and  uncer- 
tain in  her  temper.  She  dared  not  be 
affectionate ;  if  the  spring  of  passionate 
tenderness  in  her  heart  once  tliawed,  she 
feared  it  might  overleap  all  restraints. 
She  saw  that  Millie  was  uneasy — as  un- 
happy as  it  was  possible  for  a  young  girl 
who  loves  and  is  loved  to  be ;  but  she 
stood  proud  and  secure  in  the  great  sacri- 
fice she  was  conscious  of  nu&ing.  She 
could  not  stoop  to  care  about  the  lesser 
daily  and  hourly  sacrifices.  She  said  to 
herself  that  all  would  be  well  soon  for 
them;  they  would  be  married,  and  she 
would  go  away  and  be  forgotten. 

At  first  Erie  Lyneward  always  stopped 
Millie  when  she  began  to  talk  of  Hildred ; 
but  that  was  not  easy  to  do ;  and,  after  a 
while,  he  rather  liked  to  listen.  In  time 
he  came  to  have  some  glimmering  suspi- 
cion of  the  truth. 

Hildred  was  to  pass  through  the  fiery 
trial  of  another  temptation  before  the  con- 
summation of  the  sacrifices. 

Only  the  day  before  Christmas  Day, 
Hildred  sat  alone  and  idle,  musing  by  the 
drawing-room  fire.  Millie  was  gone  out 
to  distribute  some  Christmas  charities  to 
poor  people  to  whom  she  had  been  a  coo- 
stant  friend. 

Hildred  had  many  associations  of  pain 
and  pleasure  with  that  day — some  two  or 
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three  of  the  latter  calculated  to  soften  her 
heart  infinitely.  She  felt  now  that  the 
last  act  of  her  tradegy  was  almost  played 
out — that  her  unnatural  strength  need 
endure  but  little  longer;  so,  as  she  sat 
alone,  she  suffered  her  heart  to  soften,  and 
let  the  tears  &11  slowly  and  unheeded 
a-down  upon  her  lap. 

Suddenly  Erie  Lyneward  stood  before 
her.  She  was  startled,  conftised,  unnerv- 
ed. One  glance  at  her  softened  &ce,  her 
tcarfiil  eyes,  her  tremulous  hand,  made 
liim  forget  all  but  his  old  love  for  her. 
Before  she  could  recover  the  cold  compo- 
sure with  which  she  always  met  him,  he 
had  taken  her  hand,  and  was  pouring  out 
a  strong  passion  of  burning  love  and  wild 
sorrow. 

Hildred  dared  not  hear  him  out.  One 
mementos  irresolution  and  all  would  be 
lost.  She  had  not  time  to  weigh,  or 
choose  words.  She  thought  only  of  Millie. 
Her  answer  was  fiercely  indignant — ^full 
of  vehement  resentment.  He  was  humbled 
this  time:  she,  full  of  pride  and  power. 
Once  and  for  ever  her  mte  was  decided. 

Was  it,  after  all,  so  great  a  sacrifice  ? 
Loving  Millie  as  she  di^  was  she  not  con- 
scious that  she  did  not  voluntarily  give 
up  her  own  happiness,  for  that  happiness 
at  Millie's  expense  was  simply  impossible. 
If  Hildred  had  deemed  Mime's  nature  one 
that  could  forget  and  love  again,  after 
awhile,  she  womd  long  since  have  wavered 
in  her  purpose ;  but  she  knew  the  girl's 
words  were  true  when  she  said  she  "  did 
not  forget."  She  felt  that  she  was  as  firm 
as  she  was  gentle.  She  had  read  a  world 
of  unchangeableness  and  remembrance  in 
the  depth  of  Millie's  dove-like  eyes. 

Yes,  the  sacrifice  was  great,  appalling. 
Alone  with  her  own  heart,  that  night  Hil- 
dred quailed.  She  suffered  most  pain  from 
n  keen  sense  of  the  cruelty  of  the  position 
in  which  she  had  found  herself 

The  dawn  of  Christmas  momine  shone 
upon  a  wildly  haggard  &ce  gazmg  out 
upon  its  brightness  n-om  an  ivied-window. 
Hildred's  eyes  had  not  closed  in  sleep  lliat 
night.  Vivid  pictures,  devil-suggested  of 
thmgs  that  might  have  been,  presented 
themselves  to  her  fimcy.  She  nad  seen 
herself  acting  out,  scene  after  scene,  a 
proudly-happy  life,  as  Erie  Lyneward's 
wife ;  and  she  had  felt  no  power  to  bid 
the  tempter  get  behind  her.  It  seeiped 
as  if  her  all  ofstrength  had  been  exhausted 
in  that  final  master-stroke  put  to  her  own 
dark  destiny ;  as  if  she  now  lay  weak  and 


weary  and  utterly  defenceless  at  the  merey 
of  all  evil  suggestions.  HappHy  her  bit- 
ter words  of  indignant  upbraiding  had 
firmly  dosed  the  door  of  tnat  proudheart 
against  hersel£ 

The  dawn  grew  into  bright  day ;  the 
sun  shone  full  into  her  room ;  the  birds 
twittered  busily  among  the  scarlet  berries 
of  the  holly  without ;  and  soon  she  heard 
Millie  singmg  a  quaint,  pathetic  scrap  of 
old  Christmas-song,  as  sne  waited  below 
for  her  sister's  coming.  The  whole  woild 
then,  like  Millie's  hvmn,  was  rejoicing  in 
peace  and  good-will?  She  only  was  torn ^ 
by  inward  strife,  and  utterly  abandoned, 
even  by  her  own  poor  pride. 

But  there  was  something  yet  tp  be 
borne  and  done  I  Had  she  come  so  fsr 
and  could  she  not  drag  herself  one  step 
further,  before  she  lay  down,  finally,  to 
die  ?  It  was  yet  possible  to  madden  Ezle 
and  to  make  Milhe  miserable,  though  it 
it  was  too  late  to  help  hersel£  Should  Aft 
spoil  all  now,  at  the  last  hour  ? 

No!  She  found  strength  enough  to 
battle  on  a  little  longer.  She  dressed 
hastily,  but  neatly ;  dashed  ice-cold  water 
into  her  &ce,  and  dried  it  so  roughly  that 
the  delicate  skin  glowed  again ;  ana,  be- 
fore that  glow  had  time  to  fade,  or  a 
practised  smile  to  die  away  from  her 
mouth,  she  had  joined  Millie ;  had  given 
her  all  fiur  good  wishes  of  the  season,  and 
borne  the  mockery  of  having  them  re- 
turned to  her  with  many  a  soft  kiss  and 
fond  word. 

*^  And  now  to  break&st,"  Hildred  said; 
'^  for  it  is  late,  and  Erie  will  be  here  di- 
rectly to  take  you  to  church." 

''And  you  will  come  with  us?"  Millie 
asked. 

''No  I  I  shall  spend  this  happy  Christ- 
mas morning  alone.  I  am  not  weUL** 
Hildred  answered. 

"And  yet  you  had  such  a  color  when 
yon  came  down  I  Let  me  stay  with  you! 
I  had  much  rather." 

"Certainly  not;  there's  no  oocarioik 
Millie,  have  you  not  found  out  yet,  chfldi 
that  I  love  my  own  company  better  than 
even  yours?" 

Hildred  hurried  back  to  her  own  room  * 
before  Mr.  Lyneward  came  to  &toh  MUHa 
She  could  not  have  met  him  calmly.  But 
when  they  were  gone,  he  and  llGiilie  and 
the  servants ;  when  all  the  country  peoidi^ 
churchward  bound,  had  passed  along  tbe 
road,  Hildred  felt  that  she  could  not  bear 
the  great  quiet  that  fell  upon  the  houaet 
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The  sflent  shining-in  of  the  sun ;  the  way 
it  lay  still  and  serene  upon  all  it  touched, 
even  upon  her,  was  maddening.  She 
could  not  bear  to  remain  there,  alone. 
She  would  go  to  church,  too.  It  was  a 
sudden  resolve,  suddenly  executed.  A 
frenzied  fear  of  being  too  late  appeared 
to  seize  her.  She  did  not  mean  to  go  to 
the  village-church,  where  Millie  and  Erie, 
and  many  people  who  knew  her,  were ; 
but  to  a  little  old  church  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill,  to  which  but  very  few  ever 
went. 

She  reached  it  at  last,  with  difficulty ; 
for  she  found  herself  very  weak,  and  her 
trembling  eagerness  defeated  itself.  She 
made  her  way  into  a  curtained  pew,  once 
a  long  dead-and-dust  souire's.  It  was 
musty,  dusty,  and  desertea.  She  crouched 
down  in  a  comer  where  no  one  could  see 
her. 

During  the  hour  that  Hildred  passed  in 
that  old  feded  pew,  listening,  hardly  con- 
scious that  she  did  listen,  to  holy  words 
often  heard  before,  a  new  chord  was 
struck  within  her.  Some  will  call  this  un- 
natural, improbable;  I  say  it  is  not  so, 
but  simply  and  only  mysterious.  It  was 
solely  one  of  God's  providences  (of  which 
so  many  talk,  in  which  so  few  firmly  be- 
lieve) ;  an  instance  of  his  infinite  mercy 
in  providing  for  a  soul  in  sore  and  utmost 
need. 

Millie's  words  came  back  to  Hildred's 
mind.  She  remembered  Millie's  saying, 
that  those  do  not  suffer  thoroughly  who 
do  not  suffer  patiently.  After  thinking 
of  this,  Hildred  did  not  know  distinctly 
what  she  heard.  The  service  was  over, 
the  few  worshippers  gone  home  to  happy 
firesides  and  Christmas  mirth;  yet  she 
sat  stni,  unconscious  that  not  another  hu- 
man being  was  in  the  little  church,  and 
that  the  old  door  was  shut  upon  her. 

Hildred  was  glad  when  she  found  that 
she  was  alone.  She  came  out  of  her  cor- 
ner, went  up  the  aisle,  to  the  communion- 
table, knelt  there  and  opened  the  great 
Bible. 

She  found  grand,  great,  glorious  words 
— words  that  filled  her  excited  mind  with 
awful  joy — appealing  to  her  glowing  im- 
agination and  her  power  of  heroic  self- 
sacrifice. 

The  sun  descended  lower  in  the  heavens, 
slanted  in  at  a  little  stained  west  window, 
and  threw  hues  of  soft  amethyst  and  of 
golden  glory  upon  the  fine  aark  head 
bent  low  in  reverent  worship.    Then  it 


&ded  out  altogether.    Still  ffildred  knelt 
on. 

The  church  grew  dim  and  dusky — she 
could  read  no  longer,  but  she  prayed. 

As  she  passed  out  of  the  then  dark 
church,  the  sexton  an  old,  lame  man — was 
coining  in  with  a  lantern  to  put  away  the 
books  and  lock  it  up  ;  a  task  neglected  till 
then  for  his  Christmas  dinner.  He  drew 
back  aghast  as  Hildred  gently  bade  him 
good  mght,  and  looked  with  awe  after  the 
tall  figure  that  soon  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness. He  hurried  over  his  duties  and  hob- 
bled back  to  his  fireside ;  where,  no  doubt, 
he  told  a  grim  ghost-story ;  of  having 
seen,  and  been  spoken  to  by,  the  long- 
deceased  lady  of  a  long-deceased  squire, 
in  the  church-porch,  after  dark,  to  very 
credulous  listeners. 

Erie  and  Millie  had  been  anxiously  ex- 
pecting her  for  a  long  time — ^Millie  had 
even  urged  Erie  to  go  and  seek  her — but 
he,  saying  that  most  likely  she  had  only 
gone  for  one  of  her  mad  rambles,  excused 
himself  from  doing  so.  And  as  they  wait- 
ed and  the  night  fell,  Erie  Lyneward  had 
made  a  short  humiliating  confession  of  his 
weakness  and  sinfulness.  And  Millie? 
She  pitied  him,  smiled  upon  him  and  for- 
gave him,  quite  content  with  his  assurance 
that  now  he  loved  her  only.  Erie  did  not 
tell  Millie  who  had  been  tne  object  of  his 
fierce  love,  and  she  did  not  ask ;  he  had 
spoken  too  bitterly  and  harshly  of  Hildred. 
Neither  ever  alluded  to  that  subject  again; 
neither  ever  knew  of  Hildred's  devotion. 

Mr.  Lyncward's  manner  that  evening 
when  he  first  met  Hildred  was  full  of 
troubled  consciousness ;  but  she  set  him 
at  ease.  She  stayed  with  them  all  the 
time,  because  it  was  the  evening  of  Christ- 
mas day,  and  because  her  heart  was  at 
once  softened  and  strengthened.  She  was 
loving  to  Millie,  and  so  friendly  to  Erie, 
that  Millie's  sweet  face  brightened  into 
pure,  unalloyed  gladness. 

The  marriage  took  place  a  few  days 
after.  To  the  last,  Hildred  was  full  of 
motherly  affectionateness  to  motherless 
Millie.  She  made  Erie  Lyneward  feel 
that  she  accepted  him  as  a  brother ;  for- 
giving him  his  sin  against  his  sister,  and 
asking  forgiveness  herself  only  for  the 
harsh  way  in  which  she  had  rejected  and 
upbraided  him  then. 

It  was  a  very  hard  time,  but  Hildred 
got  through  it.  She  filled  Milllie's  cup 
of  joy  as  mil  as  she  could — ^made  her  sacn- 
fioe  as  complete  as  she  was  able,  for  she 
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made  it  cheerfully,  and  suffered  its  cost 
patiently.  Suffered!  Was  suffering  rathen 
It  is  a  slow  fire,  from  which  woman-mar- 
tvrs  step  forth  pure  and  white-robed — a 
fire  that  oftentimes  bums  life-long. 

When  all  was  done,  Hildred  went  away. 
She  breathed  more  freely  the  further  be- 
hind her  she  left  the  scene  of  her  fiery  ^ 
ordeal.    She  thought  the  new  air  would  i 
at  once  ^ve  her  strength.    But  she  fell  i 


ill  among  strangers :  sick  unto  death,  but 
she  did  not  die. 

Her  strength,  and  mthit  the  consciQiifr- 
ness  of  power,  returned — as  there  was 
need  they  should  in  the  life  she  had 
chosen. 

No  matter  what  that  life  was.  l^dred 
Grey  liyed  it  out  nobly.  She  was  known 
as  a  Rood,  by  many  wno  could  not  reooff* 
nize  Si  hTr  a  great  «>d  gifted,  womaT^ 


^^t-^ 


From    the    Edinbnrgli    BeTiew'. 


CROMWELL   AND   THE   CIVIL   WARS   OF   ENGLAND.* 


Up  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Macaulay, 
some  seven  and  twenty  years  ago,  re- 
marked in  this  journal  of  the  character  of 
Cromwell,  that  though  constantly  attacked 
and  scarcely  ever  defended,  it  had  yet 
always  continued  popular  with  the  great 
body  of  his  countrymen,  it  is  xmquestion- 
able  that  the  memory  of  the  great  Pro- 
tector, assiduously  blackened  as  it  has 
been  in  almost  every  veneration  since  his 
death,  had  fiuled  to  mid  a  writer  in  any 
party  entirely  prepared  to  act  as  its 
champion.  Down  to  the  days  of  Mr. 
Plume,  Cromwell  remained  for  the  most 
part  what  that  philosophical  historian  very 
unphilosophicaily  called  him,  ^^  a  fimatical 
hypocrite ;"  ana  though  there  was  after- 
wards a  great  change,  though  to  praise 
him  was  no  longer  punishable,  though  to 
revile  him  became  almost  im&shionable, 
and  at  last  the  q^mpion  ready  on  every 
point  to  defend  and  uphold  him  was  found 
m  Mr.  Carlyle,  it  is  yet  remarkable  what 
differences  as  to  his  moral  qualities  contin- 

*  1.  HiaioTie  de  la  Eepublique  d*Angleterre  et  de 
CromweU  (1649-1658).  Par  M.  GuizOT.  2  Tomes. 
Paris:  1864^ 

2.  Bichard  CromwdL  Vdi  IC.  GunoT.  Paris: 
1856. 

3.  Ei8U>ry  of  OUver  Oromwa  and  (he  EngUth 
CommonweaUh.  By  M.  GuizOT.  Translated  fix>m  the 
French  by  A.  Sooblb,  Esq.  2to]8.    Loodon:  1854. 
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ued  to  prevail,  where  even  the  desire  to  ex- 
alt his  intellectualabilitieswasmost  marked 
and  prominent.  We  shall  best  nerhajps  ex- 
hibit this,  and  with  it  the  autnorities  on 
which  M.  Guizot  has  hadmainlv  to  rely,  if 
we  briefly  sketch  Cromwell  under  the  lead- 
in^  general  asnects  in  which  he  has  appear- 
eato  the  readers  of  English  history,  mxm 
the  onening  of  the  present  century  to  onr 
own  aay.  Under  three  divisions,  we  think, 
all  may  be  sufficiently  included. 

The  first  would  run  somewhat  that. 
That  when  the  struggle  had  passed  fixxm 
the  parliament  house  into  the  field  rf 
battle,  there  somewhat  suddenly  arose  inftp 
the  first  place  amid  the  popular  ranks,  s 
man  not  more  remarkable  for  his  apparent 
reli^ous  fimaticism  than  for  the  sa^raoity 
of  his  practical  outlook  on  affiurs.  So  fkt 
indeed  had  the  latter  quality  in  him  a  teb* 
denoy,  as  events  movra  on,  to  correct  t^ 
fbimer,  that  even  what  was  sincere  in  Ug 
religious  views  soon  yielded  to  the  teaoli* 
ings  and  temptations  of  worldly  experienoe, 
and  religion  itself  became  with  nim  bat 
the  doak  to  a  calcidatui^  policy.  "BS^ 
principal  associates  were  bigots  in  repuV 
ucanism;  but  he  had  himself  too  much 
intellect  to  remain  long  under  a  deluflhm 
so  preposterous  as  that  monarchy,  arist6- 
oraOT,  and  episcopacy  were  not  essentiil 
to  Eaigland.  As  uie  opponent  of  all  three, 
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nevertheless,  he  was  pledged  too  deeply  to 
recede,  and  such  was  the  £ilse  position  in 
which  his  very  genius  and  successes  placed 
him,  that  with  no  love  for  hypocrisy,  he  be- 
came of  necessity  a  hypocrite.  To  cant  in 
his  talk,  to  grimace  in  nis  gestures,  on  his 
very  knees  in  nrayer  to  know  no  humiUty, 
were  the  crooKed  ways  by  which  alone  he 
could  hope  to  reach  the glitteringprize  that 
tempted  him.  When  at  last  it  fell  within 
his  grasp,  therefore,  when  he  had  struck 
aside  the  last  life  that  intercepted  his  path 
to  sovereignty,  and  all  he  sought  was 
won,  there  came  with  it  all  the  insepa- 
rable attendants  of  discontent  and  remorse. 
"  What  would  not  Cromwell  have  given," 
exclaims  Mr.  Southey, "  whether  he  looked 
to  this  world  or  the  next,  if  his  hands 
had  been  clear  of  the  king's  blood !"  The 
height  to  which  he  afterwards  rose  never 
lifted  him  above  that  stain.  It  darkened 
the  remainder  of  his  life  with  sorrow. 
"  Fain  would  he  have  restored  the  mon- 
archy," pursues  Mr.  Southey,  "  created  a 
house  of  peers,  and  reestablished  the  epis- 
copal church."  But  his  guilt  to  royalty 
was  not  to  be  cleansed,  or  his  crime  to  soci- 
ety redeemed,  by  setting  up  mere  inade- 
quate forms  of  the  valuable  mstitutions  he 
had  overthrown.  He  lived  only  long  enough 
to  convince  himself  of  this ;  and  at  tne 
close  would  have  made  himself  the  instru- 
ment for  even  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
if  Charles  could  have  forgiven  the  execu- 
tion of  his  father.  But  this  was  not  thought 
possible,  and  he  died  a  defeated  and  disap- 
pointed man. 

The  second  view  of  the  character  would 
arrive,  by  a  very  different  reasoning,  at 
something  like  the  same  conclusion  of 
grief  and  disappointment.  Within  some- 
what similar  toils  of  ambition,  however,  it 
exhibits  a  far  greater  and  purer  soul.  It 
would  seem  to  be  foundea  on  the  belief 
that  a  man  must  have  thoroughly  deceived 
himself  before  he  succeeds  on  any  great 
or  extended  scale  in  deceiving  others; 
and  here  the  final  remorse  is  made  to  arise, 
not  from  treason  to  royalty,  but  from  trea- 
son to  liberty.  In  this  Cromwell,  we  have 
have  a  man  never  wholly  without  a  deep 
and  sincere  religion,  however  often  able 
to  wrest  it  to  worldly  purposes ;  and,  if 
never  altogether  without  ambition,  yet 
with  the  highest  feelings  and  principles 
intermingling  with  the  earlier  promptmgs 
of  it.  There  is  presented  to  ns  a  man  not 
always  loving  liberty,  but  always  restless 
and  insubordmate  against  tyranny ;  and  at 


the  last,  even  with  his  hand  upon  the 
crown,  driven  back  from  it  by  the  infiuence 
still  possessed  over  him  by  old  republi- 
can associates.  His  nature,  in  this  view 
of  it,  is  of  that  complicated  kind,  that 
without  being  false  to  itself^  it  has  yet  not 
been  true  to  others ;  and  it  is  even  more 
the  consciousness  of  what  might  have  been 
his  success,  than  the  sense  of  what  had 
been  his  &ilure,  which  makes  the  grief  of 
his  closing  years.  While  he  has  jgrasped 
at  a  shadow  of  personal  authority,  the 
means  of  government  have  broken  from 
him ;  and  failing  as  a  sovereign,  he  can  not 
further  succeed  as  a  ruler.  Difficulties 
without  have  accumulated,  as  perplexities 
within  increased ;  and  his  once  lofty 
thoughts  and  aspirations  have  sunk  into 
restless  provisions  for  personal  safety. 
The  day  which  released  nis  great  spirit, 
therefore,  the  anniversary  of  his  victories 
of  Worcester  and  Dunbar,  was  to  be  held 
still  his  "  Fortunate  Day"  for  the  sake  of 
the  death  it  brought,  not  less  than  it  was 
so  held  of  old  for  the  triun^hs  it  associa- 
ted with  his  name. 

The  third  stands  apart  from  both  of 
these,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  expression 
of  certain  absolute  results,  to  which  a  study 
of  the  entire  of  Cromwell's  letters  ana 
speeches,  brought  into  succinct  arrange- 
ment and  connection,  has  been  able  to 
bring  an  earnest  inquirer.  We  may  thus 
describe  them.  That  in  the  harsh  unton- 
able  voice  which  rose  in  protest  against 
Popery  in  the  third  parliament,  was  heard 
at  once  the  complete  type  and  the  noblest 
development  of  what  was  meant  by  the 
Puritan  Rebellion.  That  there  then  oroke 
forth  the  utterance  of  a  true  man,  of  a  con- 
sistency of  character  perfect  to  a  heroic 
degree,  and  whose  figure  has  heretofore 
been  completely  distorted  by  the  mistg  of 
time  and  prepossession  through  which  we 
have  looked  back  at  it  into  the  past. 
That  this  Cromwell  was  no  hypocrite  or 
actor  of  plays,  had  no  vanity  or  pride  in 
the  prodigious  intellect  he  possessed, 
was  no  theorist  in  politics  or  government, 
was  no  victim  of  ambition,  was  no  seeker 
after  sovereignty  or  temporal  power. 
That  he  was  a  man  whose  every  thought 
was  with  the  Eternal — a  mMi  of  a  great, 
robust,  massive*  mind,  and  of  an  honest, 
stout,  English  heart;  subject  to  melan- 
choly for  the  most  part,  because  of  the 
deep  yearnings  of  his  soul  for  the  sense  of 
divme  forgiveness,  but  inflexible  and  reso- 
lute always,  because  in  all  things  governed 
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by  the  supreme  law.  That  in  him  was 
seen  a  man  whom  no  fear  but  of  the 
divine  anger  could  distract;  whom  no 
honor  in  man's  bestowal  could  seduce  or 
betray ;  who  knew  the  duty  of  the  hour 
to  be  ever  imperative,  and  who  sought 
only  to  do  the  work,  whatever  it  might 
be,  whereunto  he  bdierved  God  to  have 
called  him.  That  here  was  one  of  those 
rare  souls  which  could  lay  upon  itself  the 
lowliest  and  the  highest  functions  alike, 
and  find  itself  in  them  all,  self-contained 
imd  sufficient — ^the  dutiful,  gentle  son,  the 
quiet  country  gentleman,  the  sportive, 
tender  husband,  the  fond  &ther,  the  act- 
ive soldier,  the  daring  political  leader,  the 
powerful  sovereign — under  each  aspect  still 
steady  and  unmoved  to  the  transient  out- 
ward appearances  of  this  world,  still  wres- 
tling and  trampling  forward  to  the  sublime 
hopes  of  another,  and  passingthrough  every 
instant  of  its  term  of  fife  as  tiirough  a  Mars- 
ton  Moor,  a  Worcester,  a  Dunbar.  That 
such  a  man  could  not  have  consented  to 
take  part  in  public  affiurs  under  any  com- 
pulsion less  strengthen  that  of  conscience. 
That  his  business  in  them  was  to  serve  the 
Lord,  and  to  bring  his  country  under  sub- 
jection to  Qod's  laws.  That  if  the  states- 
men of  the  republic  who  had  labored  and 
fought  with  him,  could  not  also  see  their 
way  to  that  prompt  sanctification  of  their 
country,  he  did  well  to  strike  them  from 
Ills  path,  and  unrelentingly  denounce  or 
imprison  them.  That  he  felt,  unless  his 
purpose  were  so  carried  out  unflinchingly, 
a  curse  would  be  upon  him ;  that  no  act 
necessitated  by  it  could  be  other  than 
just  and  noble ;  and  that  there  could  be 
no  treason  against  royalty  or  liberty,  un- 
less it  were  also  treason  against  God. 
That,  finally,  as  he  had  lived  ne  died,  in 
the  conviction  that  human  laws  were 
nothing  unless  brought  into  agreement 
with  divine  laws,  and  that  the  temporal 
must  also  mean  the  spiritual  government 
of  man. 

And  now,  with  these  three  aspects  of 
the  same  character  before  us,  we  mav 
perhaps  better  measure  the  view  whicm 
M.  Guizot  takes  of  CromwelL  Some- 
thing of  the  first  will  be  found  in  it,  of 
the  second  decidedly  yet  more ;  and 
though  it  has  nothing  of  the  remorse 
with  which  both  doud  the  latter  days  of 
the  Protector,  it  expresses  the  same  sense 
of  failure  and  loss,  and  stops  with  a  &1- 
tering  step  far  short  of  where  his  last  and 
warmest   panegyrist   would  place   him* 


Free  and  unhesitating,  nevertiheleM,  is  ill 
admiration  of  genius  and  greatness,  and 
earnest  and  unshrinking  uie  sympiMdrf 
expressed  with  his  courage  and  his  prao- 
ticad  aims.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  view 
too  exclusively  of  a  statesman  and  a  mail 
of  the  world,  of  one  who  has  lived  too  near 
to  revolutions,  and  suffered  from  them  too 
much,  always  to  see  them  in  their  right 
proportions,  to  measure  them  patientlyby 
their  own  laws,  or  adjust  them  fairly  to' 
their  settled  meaning  and  ultimate  design* 
But  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  petty 
or  unjust — ^nothing  that  is  unworthy  of  ft 
high,  clear  intellect. 

A  great  man,  then,  but  enamored  of 
this  world^s  substantial  greatness,  is  it, 
Guizot's  CromweU.  All  that  was  noMe 
in  his  nund,  and  all  that  was  little,  he  wtft 
able  to  subordinate  to  t^e  lust  of  mate- 
rial dominion.  But  where  tibat  passicm 
led  him,  there  also  lay  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  dutv ;  and  i^  in  the  pursuit  of 
it,  he  suffered  no  principle  of  right  to  b^ 
a  barrier  upon  his  patn,  neither  did  he 
suffer  any  mists  of  petty  vanity  to  doud 
his  perfect  view  of  whatever  hard  or  flinty 
road  might  lie  before  him.  To  govern, 
says  M.  Guizot,  that  was  lus  design.  The 
business  of  his  life  was  to  arrive  at  gor* 
emment,  and  to  maintain  himself  in  it; 
his  enemies  were  those  who  would  throw 
any  bar  or  hindrance  in  tihe  way  of  this ; 
and  excepting  those  whom  he  used  as  its 
agents,  he  h^  no  friends.  Such  a  maa 
was  Cromwell,  if  he  be  judged  rightly 
by  the  French  historian.  Me  was  a  great 
and  a  successful,  but  an  unscrupulous 
man.  With  equal  success  he  attempted, 
and  accomplished  the  most  opposite  en** 
terprises.  During  eighteen  years  a  lead- 
ing actor  in  the  busmess  of  the  woiid, 
and  always  in  the  character  of  victor,  lie 
by  turns  scattered  disorder  and  establialh 
ed  order,  excited  involution  and  chastised 
it,  overthrew  the  government  and  raised 
it  again.  At  each  moment,  in  each  sitOk 
ation,^  he  unravelled  with  a  wonderftd 
sagacity  the  passions  and  tlie  intereata 
that  happened  to  be  dominant ;  and,  twist- 
ing all  their  threads  into  his  own  web  of ' 
pohcy,  he  clothed  himself  widi  their  wi^ 
thority,  and  knew  how  to  identify  wHh 
theirs  his  own  dominion.  Always  bent 
upon  one  great  aim,  he  spumed  airy 
chiurffe  of  inconsistenoyin  the  means  bj 
which  he  pursued  it.  JBBs  past  might  at 
any  time  belie  his  present,  but  format  he 
cared  little.    He  steered  his  bark  accord- 
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ing  to  the  wind  that  blew  ;  and  however 
the  prow  might  point  at  one  time  and 
another,  it  was  enough  for  him  if  he  could 
ride  the  stormy  waters  of  the  revolution, 
and  make  quicK  voyage  without  shipwreck 
to  the  harbor  beyond.  The  oneness  of 
his  aim  was  the  consistency  that  covered 
any  incoherence  in  the  conduct  of  his  en- 
terprise. His  work  was  good  if  it  attain- 
ed its  crown.  His  seamanship  was  credi- 
table if  it  took  him  safely  across  to  the 
desired  port — ^port  royal. 

Not  that  this  expressed  in  him  any 
mean  or  low  desire  for  a  merely  selfish 
aggrandisement.  It  is  a  main  point  in  M. 
Guizot's  judgment  of  the  cnaracter  of 
Cromwell,  that  he  holds  him  to  have  been 
a  man  who  felt,  quite  as  distinctly  as  M. 
Guizot  himself  feels,  an  absence  of  practi- 
cal sense  in  even  the  noblest  system  that 
is  revolutionary.  He  was  thoroughly 
aware  that  a  people  like  the  English,  rever- 
ent of  law,  thougn  they  might  crush  a  king 
by  whom  the  law  had  been  defied,  would 
nevertheless  remain  true  in  their  hearts  to 
the  principle  of  monarchy.  When  he 
proposed,  therefore,  finally  to  stand  be- 
fore the  English  as  their  sovereign,  the 
Cromwell  of  M.  Guizot  was  but  shaping 
his  ambition  by  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
he  sought  to  rule.  His  soul  was  too  great 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  personal  suc- 
cess. To  become  a  constitutional  king 
was  only  his  last  aim  but  one.  His  last, 
and  the  dearest  object  of  his  life,  was  to 
transmit  a  crown  and  sceptre,  as  their 
birthright,  to  succeeding  members  of  his 
family.  He  was  a  man,  however,  who 
could  conquer  but  not  found.  He  con- 
(luored  much  more  than  the  power  of 
the  king  of  Englanil,  but  also  much  less 
than  the  name ;  and  while  his  own  wish, 
!ind  the  genius  of  the  nation,  were  beget- 
ting parliaments,  and  not  an  efibrt  was 
left  unattempted  by  him  to  put  off  his 
absolutist  habits,  and  to  live  within  the 
means  of  a  ruler  accoimtable  to  Lords 
and  Commons,  these  were  the  only  labors 
of  his  life  in  which  he  foiled.  To  substi- 
t'lte  for  a  weak  house  of  Stuart  a  strong 
house  of  Cromwell,  at  the  gate  of  the 
i^reat  temple  of  the  constitution,  was, 
if  M.  Guizot  be  right  in  his  view,  the 
noblest  aim  of  the  Protectorate.  But 
herein  the  Protector  failed ;  and  the  his- 
torian to  whom  disorder  is  the  synonym 
for  revolution,  closes  with  this  sentence 
the  "  Histoire  de  la  Republique  d'Angle- 
terre  et  de  Cromwell  :" 


'^  God  does  not  ^nmt  to  the  great  men 
who  have  set  on  disorder  the  foundations 
of  their  greatness,  the  power  to  regulate 
at  their  pleasure  and  tor  centuries,  even 
according  to  their  better  desires,  the  gov- 
ernment of  nations."* 

That  is  the  moral  of  the  book,  and  it 
may  be  well  that  the  reader  should  seei 
before  we  proceed  further,  how  the  few 
simple  and  pregnant  words  composing  it 
are  given  in  the  English  version.  For  M. 
Guizot  has  found  an  authorized  translator 
whose  endeavor  has  been  *Ho  make  as 
literal  a  translation  as  was  compatible 
with  our  English  idiom;"  and  the  sen- 
tence, which  translates  literally  as  above, 
is  accommodated  in  manner  following  to 
the  English  idiom :  ^'  God  does  not  erant 
to  those  great  men  who  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  greatness  amidst  dis- 
order and  revolution,  the  power  of  regu- 
lating at  their  pleasure,  and  for  succeed- 
ing ages,  the  government  of  nations." 
Of  which  sentence  the  accommodation  to 
English  idiom  will  be  seen  mainly  to  con- 
sist in  the  addition  of  "  and  revolution" 
to  "  disorder,"  whereby  it  is  implied  in 
the  English  that  the  two  things  are  differ- 
ent, whereas  it  Ls  in  the  spirit  of  the 
French  to  assume  that  they  are  like ;  and 
in  the  entire  omission  of  the  very  preg- 
nant clause  by  which  both  the  sunmioij 
of  Cromwell's  ambition  is  (jnalified  to  his 
credit,  and  the  moral  the  historian  would 
draw  from  it  is  pointedlv  enforced,  namely, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Guizot,  even 
designs  that  might  seem  well  worthy  of 
completion  are  fi-ustrated  by  the  divine 
wdsdom,  when  disorder  is  used  as  a  step 
to  their  accomplishment. 

As  it  is  in  this  opening  sentence,  how- 
ever, so  is  it,  we  regret  to  say,  thronrfi 
almost  every  part  of  the  work  of  the 
translator;  and  since  we  have  interrupted 
ourselves  to  say  so  much,  we  may  as  weD 
delay  the  reader  a  little  longer  to  prove 
it.  For  it  is  surely  to  be  reffretted  tiiat 
a  history  Hke  this  by  M.  Gmzot,  a  book 
so  especially  interesting  to  Englishmen, 
that  a  place  was  at  once  ready  in  our  per- 
manent literature  for  a  good  translation 
of  it,  should  have  failed  to  find  the  proper 
care  and  attention  in  this  respect.  If 
» books  were  to  be  swallowed  like  water, 

*"DiGu  n'accorde  paa  aux  gmndg  hommea  qoi 
ont  po86  dans  le  desordre  loa  fondements  de  kur 
gpndour,  Ic  i)ouvoir  do  rcgl^r,  A,  loor  gre  et  pour  dflt 
6ii*clo3,  iik'^iuo  scion  leurs  meilloura  o^ira^  le  goo* 
vememcnt  des  nations." 
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with  no  regard  to  the  mere  pleagnre  of 
the  taste,  it  would  matter  little ;  but  there 
is  a  style  in  writing  as  there  is  a  bouquet 
in  wine,  and  if  M.  Guizot's  be  a  little  tnin, 
it  is  yet  pure,  refined,  and  sparkling,  with 
a  deUcate  aroma.  As  he  presents  it  to  us, 
it  is  never  flat  or  insipia ;  but  from  M. 
Guizot's  flask  to  his  translator's  bucket  is 
a  lamentable  plunge,  and  whatever  spirit 
the  original  possessed  we  find  dissipated 
in  the  transfer.  A  reconstruction  into 
verbose,  round-in-the-mouth  sentences,  is 
the  utter  destruction  of  M.  Guizot's  French. 
The  sense  comes  muffled,  as  though  the 
voice  reached  vou  through  a  feather  bed. 
Let  any  one  who  cares  to  be  at  so  much 
trouble  read  separately  this  book  and  its 
translation,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  much  is  lost  when  style  is  lost. 
The  two  versions  leave  absolutely  diflTer- 
ent  impressions  of  the  author's  mind. 

Without  any  special  search  for  glaring 
instances,  we  will  begin  at  the  besmning. 
We  will  take  the  first  dozen  pages  (written 
when  the  translator,  firesh  to  his  work, 
could  hardly  have  begtm  to  slip  through 
weariness),  and  see  what  has  been  made 
of  them.  Why  the  very  title  has  been 
altered  in  sigmficance.  M.  Guizot  wrote 
History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land and  of  CromweUy  and  this  the  trans- 
lator brings  into  compatibility  with  Eng- 
lish idiom  by  writing  Htetory  of  Oliver 
CromweU  and  the  Miglish  Vomman- 
wealth.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  that 
there  may  be  sense  no  less  than  sound,  in 
the  order  of  the  words  placed  upon  his 
title-page  by  the  historian.  His  problem 
is  to  impart  what  he  conceives  to  be  an 
easy  flow  to  a  given  number  of  vocables ; 
and  if  for  him  they  flow  better  upside 
down  than  straight  forward,  they  are, 
as  in  this  title,  inverted  accordingly. 

It  is  a  noticeable  peculiarity  of  M. 
Guizot,  that  in  characterizing  historical 
persons  he  shows  himself  prone  to  dwell 
on  the  contradictory  appearances  assumed 
by  the  same  nature  of  a  man.  Whenever 
it  is  possible,  he. marks  the  two  sides 
which  belong  to  liuman  character,  and 
the  ease  with  which  opposite  opinions 
may  with  no  dishonesty  be  formed.  Of 
this  there  is  of  oonrse  no  example  in  his 
book,  or  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
history,  so  prominent  as  Cromwell  him- 
self; and  as  all  opposite  qualities  maintain 
the  balance  of  an  active  mind,  the  tempta- 
tion is  great  to  the  historian  to  bring  out 
the  expression  of  such  oontrast  un  a  strong 


antithesis.  So  strong  generally  in  M. 
Guizot,  indeed,  is  this  form  of  speeoii, 
diat  it  takes  but  the  least  additional  strain 
to  turn  it  into  nonsense ;  and  not  8eld<nn 
his  translator  ^oes  fiur  to  effect  this.  He 
can  not  give  sunply  even  such  an  epithet 
as  *'  the  bistre  or  their  actions  and  their 
destiny,"  in  the  very  first  sentenoe, 
^^  l'6clat  de  leur  actions  et  de  leur  desti^ 
n^e,"  without  turning  it  into  *^  the  splen- 
dor of  their  actions  and  the  magmtude 
of  their  destiny.'* 

The  history  begins  with  a  picture  of  the 
Long  Parliament  under  its  republican 
dne^  reduced  in  number  by  secessioiis 
following  the  execution  of  the  king  and 
regarded  without  sympathy  by  the  main 
body  of  the  people.  In  the  February 
following  the  execution,  there  were  not 
more  than  seventy-seven  members  wlio 
recorded  votes  at  any  of  the  divisions,  and 
of  these  divisions  M.  Guizot  counts  eight. 
The  translator  alters  this  into  ten,  without 
a  note  to  indicate  the  change.  The  parlia- 
mentary leaders,  M.  Guizot  continues,  set 
to  wotIl,  ^^  avec  une  ardeur  pleine  en  mftme 
temps  de  foi  et  d'inquietude : "  a  hint  at 
the  secret  disquiet  at  the  heart  of  theoriato 
committed  to  action,  which  in  the  trans- 
lation loses  both  subtlety  and  sense  by 
the  exaggeration  of  disqmet  into  anxiety, 
and  by  the  yoking  of  an  adjective  to  eadi 
noun  for  the  more  dignified  and  sonorous 
roll  of  the  period.  They  set  to  work, 
says  the  translator,  with  an  ardor  full,  '^  at 
once  of  strong  fiuth  and  deep  anxiety.** 
Enter  thus  i:q>on  the  sentence  the  wovda 
strong  and  deep,  and  exeunt  from  the  sense 
of  it  tne  things  strength  and  depth. 

Forty-one  councillors  of  state  were  pres- 
ently appointed,  and  among  those  chosen, 
says  ill,  Guizot,  there  were  five  superior 
magistrates,  and  twenty-eight  country 
gentlemen  and  citizens:  but  these  num* 
bers,  again  without  a  note  to  say  that  he 
is  not  translating,  the  translator  alters,  one 
into  three,  the  other  into  thirty.  Whefei 
these  councillors  met,  continues  tiie  histo* 
rian,  tJiey  were  required  to  sign  an  en^ 
gagement  approving  of  all  that  had  been 
done  ^^  in  the  king's  trial,  and  in  the  aboft- 
tion  of  monarchy  and  of  the  House  of 
Lords : "  but  this  expression  is  too  simple 
for  the  translator,  who  words  it  and 
double  words  it,  ^'  in  the  Idn^s  trial,  in 
the  overthrow  of  kingdiin,  and  m  the  aboB* 
tion  of  the  House  of  Iiords.^'  Twenty^ 
two,  proceeds  M.  Guizot,  persisted  "4le 
repousser ;  ^  but  this  wora  of  spirit  Tift-' 
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ishes  from  the  translation,  where  it  is 
said,  in  the  interest  of  English  idiom,  that 
they  persisted  *'  in  refusing  it."  The  sub- 
stance of  their  reasons,  adds  M.  Guizot, 
the  tone  of  his  mind  insensibly  coloring 
his  expression,  was  that  they  "  refused  to 
associate  themselves,"  with  the  past;  but 
heavily  clouded  is  this  hint  of  a  personal 
stain,  and  of  the  dread  of  complicity,  when 
the  translator  turns  it  into  "  refused  to 
give  their  sanction."  Excited  by  the  cen- 
sure so  implied,  resumes  M.  Guizot,  the 
House  nevertheless  checked  its  own  re- 
sentment, ("  on  ne  voulut  pas  faire  eclater 
les  dissensions  des  republicains ; ")  and 
here  his  temperate  and  subtle  tone  again 
directs  attention  to  the  weakness  of  the 
theoretical  republicans,  in  the  feet  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  publish  abroad  their 
dissensions.  But  the  entire  sense  of  it  is 
lost  by  the  translator,  who  thus  again 
words  and  double  words,  and  smothers  it 
in  idiom.  "  To  originate  dissensions  among 
the  republicans  would,  it  was  felt,  be  mad- 
ness." There  is  already  discord  in  the 
camp,  suggests  M.  Guizot.  Discord,  sug- 
gests his  translator,  had  yet  to  begin,  and 
these  were  not  men  mad  enough  to  set  it 
going.  The  translator  may  be  right,  but 
he  is  not  translating  M.  Guizot. 

The  historian  still  pursues  his  theme. 
"Les  regicides  comprirent  qu'ils  seraient 
trop  faibles  s'ils  restaient  seuls ; "  but  that 
the  translation  might  become  "  too  weak" 
indeed,  the  simple  words  "trop  faibles" 
are  multipUed  into  the  idiomatic  English 
of  "  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  their 
position."  The  matter  was  accordingly 
arranged,  says  M.  Guizot,  "  sans  plus  de 
bruit."  Hushed-up  would  be  no  bad 
idiom  for  that ;  but  unfortunately  hushed- 
up  would  mean  what  M.  Guizot  means, 
and  so,  says  the  translator,  it  was  arranged 
"  without  further  difficulty."  Significant- 
ly M,  Guizot  adds,  of  the  modified  pledge 
offered  by  the  dissidents,  that  with  it  "  on 
se  contenta ; "  which  insignificantly  the 
translator  renders  "  it  was  accepted." 

These  are  small  items  of  criticism,  it  will 
be  said.  But  let  it  be  understood  that 
the  last  seven  of  them  all  arise  out  of  a  sin- 
gle paragraph,  and  that  the  last  six  are  all 
on  the  same  page ;  and  let  any  one  conceive 
what  murder  is  done  upon  the  soul  of  a 
book,  700  pages  long,  when  a  translator 
sits  down  in  this  manner  to  the  work  of 
killing  it  by  inches. 

We  turn  over,  and  on  the  first  line  of  the 
uext  page  read  that  the  compromise  de- 


scribed was  "  to  a  very  great  extent  "  the 
work  of  Cromwell  and  Sir  Henry  Vane : 
"  to  a  very  great  extent"  being  the 
translator's  idiom  for  "  surtout."  JSefore 
we  get  to  the  middle  of  the  page  we  find 
a  date  set  down  as  November,  without 
any  note  of  its  having  been  written  De- 
cember in  the  text.  On  the  first  line  of 
the  next  page.  Vane's  suggestion  of  an 
oath  of  fideuty  simply  reierring  to  the 
future  is  spoken  of  as  an  idea  whereof 
Cromwell  was  one  of  the  most  eager  "  to 
express  his  entire  approval :"  the  transla- 
tor in  that  supplying  his  peculiar  idiom 
for  "  a  s'en  contenter."  Similarly  we  find, 
in  the  sentence  following,  that  for  "  nul  '* 
the  English  idiom  is  "  no  one  for  a  mo* 
ment."  Of  the  conmiittee  of  three  who 
held  the  powers  of  the  Admiralty,  M. 
Guizot,  says  that  Vane  "  etat  I'ame,"  and 
his  translator  says  (diluting  it  into  his 
idiom)  that  Vane  "  was  the  chief"  91ake 
then  enters  on  the  scene,  by  whom,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Guizot,  the  glory  of  the 
Commonwealth  at  sea  was  hereafter  "  k 
faire ;"  and  this  expression  is  rendered 
"  to  augment,"  that  its  spirit  may  be  utter- 
ly destroyed. 

We  promised  to  comment  on  the  first 
dozen  pages  of  the  authorized  English  ver- 
sion of  M.  Guizot's  Commonwealth  and 
Cromwell,  and  if  we  redeem  our  promise 
we  must  discuss  four  more.  Rather  than 
do  that  we  will  break  it.  But  we  quote 
from  both  texts  the  beginning  of  page 
nine;  the  English  water  side  by  side 
with  the  French  wine ;  and  we  think  no 
reader  who  examines  it  will  desire  that 
we  should  splash  on  through  the  rest  o£ 
this  page,  or  the  pages  following.  The 
passage,  feeble  as  it  is,  is  &r  above  the 
average ;  for  in  it  the  sense  of  the  text 
does  absolutely  survive  what  the  transla- 
tor overlays  it  with,  though  in  what  condi- 
tion the  reader  will  see. 


"La  chambre  avait 
touche  et  paurvu  a  tout ; 
la  legislation,  la  diploma- 
tie,  la  justice,  la  police,  les 
finances,  Tarm^e,  la  flotte 
6taient  dans  ses  mains. 
Pour  paraitre  aussi  deei^r 
teress^e  qu^elle  6tait  act- 
ive, elle  admit  les  mom- 
bres  qui  s'^taient  s^pards 
du  piarti  vainqueur,  au 
moment  de  sa  rupture 
deflnitive  avec  le  roi,  a 
rcpendre  lour  place  dans 
868  rangSf  mais  en  leur 
imposant  un  tol  d^savea 


"  The  house  haAnvittd 
and  (arranged  every  d9> 
partment  of  the  admmi^ 
tratwn  ;  fhe  legiakUkm 
and  dipk)map7  ^  ^ 
country^  fhe  courts  ^Just- 
ice, the  polioe^  the  financ- 
es, the  army  and  the  flee^ 
were  00  in  its  hands.  To 
appear  as  djainterested  as 
it  was  active^  ii  penmUed 
those  membm  who  had 
separated  from  the  con- 
quering party,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  deflnitiTe  rap- 
ture with  the  Idng,  to  r^ 
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deleursanciens  votes  que  mme  ^dr  teab  i^  Uf 
bien  peu  d*entre  etizini-  midst ;  bat  it  reqcdred 
rerUs'yriaaudrel^*  from  them  at  the  same 

time  such  a  disavowal  of 
their  former  votes^  that 
very  few  eoM  persuade 
Ihemsekes  to  take  adinm- 
tage  of  this  eaneessionJ* 

Such  is  the  translation  which  M.  Ooizot 
has  unfortonately  authorized,  and  which 
the  law  now  protects  a^rainst  any  better 
that  might  replace  it.  l^e  example  should 
not  be  thrown  away.  It  is  an  evil,  but 
ought  not  to  be  a  necessary  evil,  of  the  pro- 
tection given  under  international  copy- 
right, that  if  a  book  be  marred  in  the 
translation,  it  is  marred  past  hope  of  mend- 
ing. ^  The  new  law  is  not  less  politic  than 
It  IS  just,  for  without  it  there  can  be  no 
inducement  sufficient  to  invite  to  such 
labor  the  employment  of  original  talents 
and  real  learning.  But  i^  through  want 
of  care  in  obtaming  these,  incapacity  is 
now  emplojred  and  protected,  mischief 
beyond  retneval  is  done.  Foreign  writers 
cannot  be  too  careful :  what  an  engraver 
is  in  the  eyes  of  an  artist,  a  translator 
should  be  in  the  eyes  of  an  author:  and 
while,  in  the  former  case,  our  academicianB 
have  been  lately  yielcUng,  to  the  most 
eminent  in  the  crm,  a  right  of  brother- 
hood, in  the  latter  the  best  masters  have 
at  all  times  been  esteemed,  by  authors  of 
repute,  as  brother  craftsmen.  If  publidi- 
ers  are  indisposed  to  the  same  view,  the 
public  should  protect  themselves.  Copy- 
right in  translation  will  involve  grave  in- 
jury to  them,  if  it  lowers  instead  of  raising 
the  average  of  translating  abilitv  by  lower- 
ing the  prices  paid  for  it.  To  give  no 
more  under  the  new  law  to  tike  author 
and  the  translator  than  under  the  old  was 
given  to  the  translator  alone,  is  to  mistake 
altogether  the  object  of  a  change  which 
was  meant  to  increase  the  fiksuities  for 
properly  remunerating  both,  by  protecting 
translations  of  a  really  high  character 
from  unequal  rivalry  with  the  indifferent 
or  utterly  worthless.  We  invite  to  the 
subject,  therefore,  a  more  minute  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  customary  to 
give  to  it.  A  more  exacting  criticism  of 
translation  as  translation  may  at  least 
check  the  incapable  with  some  fear  of 
censure,  and  cheer  on  the  work  of  the 
really  able  with  some  small  hope  of  a  just 
fame. 

The  lights  and  shades  of  style  indicate 
the  bias  of  an  author's  mind*    In  describ- 


ing their  effiusement  from  the  BaglishTefif- 
sion  of  this  history,  we  have  found  alio 
means  to  indicate  what,  in  M.  (jtdsd^ 
case,  the  bias  is.  What  it  is,  it  oojeiHI 
hardly  M  to  be.  It  requires  but  m 
opening  sentence  of  the  volumes^  to  'xj^ 
veal  to  US  that  the  feelings  of  the  writv 
are  here  more  nearlv  touched  than  thjay 
had  been  by  the  fermer  portion  of  m 
narrative,  ms  account  of  our  revoluticiii 
down  to  the  kins's  execution  was  gii^ 
in  a  style  as  cs^  as  it  was  dear ;  bit 
where  he  has  before  him  onljjr  the  men  cvf 
the  Republic,  though  he  is  still  philosojAil^ 
(»Ed,  stm  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, k 
righteous  judge,  there  is  yet  a  ripple  ti^ 
fore  unseen  on  the  surfiice  of  his  jud^ 
ment.  The  statesman  who  has  oonneotm 
his  own  name  in  history  with  endeavon 
to  preserve  a  king  and  a  constitution,  aacl 
who  nevertheless  saw  king  and  constitu- 
tion swept  away  to  make  room  for  'in 
ephemeral  republic,  holds  &st  still  by  t 
restricted  monarchy  as  not  merely  tte 
best  form  of  government,  but,  so  to  spoaik^ 
as  his  own  cause,  and  r^^ds  a  repuUiie 
with  some  sense  of  personal  antagonism. 
The  open  expression  of  this,  indeed,  is  tiii 
&r  as  possible  subdued;  but  not  less  is  It 
discernible. 


I 


Sixty-one  years  ago  a  lugh-spiritefl 
oung  lawyer  died  at  Ntmes  on  the  seal- 
bid,  sentenced  to  death  for  his  dislike  of 
a  republic  by  a  court  obedient  to  thJb 
French  Republican  Conventioiu  ThM 
vounff  man,  twenty-seven  years  old  wMa 
his  life  was  taken,  was  the  fiither  of  Vu 
Guizot.  The  latter  was  only  a  boy  df 
seven  at  the  time,  but  old  eno^h  to  t^ 
ceive  into  his  soul  undying  recolfoctipa  m 
the  murder  in  the  name  of  liberty  tliat 


*  *  J*ai  raooiit6  la  ohnte  dNmeandetuie: 
et  la  mort  vkdente  dHu  lol  digne  de  respect  qu 
ait  xnal  et  inJuBtement  goayem6  aes  peapies. 
maintenant  k  laoanter  bs  vains  efforts  d*uiie  i 
bl^  r6TobitioimaiTe  pour  toder  una  rtooblliivlMi 
la  goaTernement  toijcmn  chanoelant^  ran  qua  M 
et^cdeuz,  d*im  denote  r^volotbrnnaiie^  adminili^ 
par  aonhaidi  et  Jodideux  g^nie,  qooiqall  alt  Attami 
et  d6tnilt^  dans  sons  payfli  d*abord  Tcardre  ligal,  pSf 
la  Ubert6.  Les  hommee  qiie  IMea  pnoA  pourinsm* 
ments  detea  giwds  desanis  soDt  pWm  de  eoita^ 
diotioQ  et  de  myatto:  il  mAle  et  untt  en  «iel  daal 
dea  poportioDa  profimd^Bwnt  oidiiea^  Isi  anams.  1^ 
lea  ddfluita,  lea  yertcu,  et  lea  ykidB,  lea  hnaUrea  ctM 
errenn^  lee  grandeura  et  lea  Afltosea;  et  a^ila 
avoir  lempH  leor  tempa  d'^dal  da  laan  actloiia  ei'di 
leur  deatin^  ila  demeueiit  eazmdmefl  obaoum-m 
aeiii  de  leor  gknn^  enoena^a  et  jnandita  tour  ^4 
par  la  monde  qiii  ne  lesboDiiatt  paa" 
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made  a  widow  of  his  mother.  The  decree 
which  took  away  the  father's  life  and  con- 
fiscated his  possessions,  ordered  also  that 
his  children — ^the  boy  just  named,  and 
another  little  son — should  be  committed 
to  the  FoundUng  Hospital,  and  brought 
up  in  accordance  witn  a  revolutionary 
law.  But  their  mother,  a  noble  woman, 
whom  her  eldest-bom,  then  become  a 
statesman  and  historian  of  European  fame, 
saw  grieving  after  fifty  years  of  widow- 
hood with  fi-esh  tears  for  the  husband  of 
her  vouth,  took  them  with  the  wreck  of 
her  fortune  out  of  France,  and  dwelt  with 
them  for  six  years  at  Geneva,  watching 
carefiilly  their  education.  Father  and 
mother  had  been  pious  Protestants,  firm 
against  the  pressure  of  religious  persecu- 
tion ;  and,  open  to  all  grave  and  noble  in- 
fluences, M.  Guizot's  boyhood  at  Geneva 
was  fiill  of  the  promise  which  his  manhood 
has  long  since  more  than  fiilfilled.  By  the 
reflective  tone  of  his  mind,  by  his  sloU  in 
reasoning,  by  a  surprising  aptitude  for  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  and  by  a  taste 
for  historical  inquiry,  even  so  early  he  dis- 
tinguished himself.  Sent  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  as  a  law  student  to  Paris,  his 
abilities  were  quickly  recognized  by  men 
ready  to  turn  them  to  account.  BLis  pen 
was  soon  brought  into  use,  and  his  literary 
talents  as  well  as  industry  were  displayed 
in  the  publication  by  him,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  of  his  well-known  Dictionary 
of  Synonyms.  He  had  begun  at  the 
same  time  the  arduous  enterprise  of  a 
translation  of  Gibbon,  with  original  notes ; 
and  so  prompt  was  the  recognition  of  his 
manifest  abihty,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  was  made  Professor  of  Modem 
History  at  the  Faculty  of  Letters. 

Through  all  the  troubles  of  France  dur- 
ing the  years  that  ensued,  M.  Guizot, 
known  as  a  man  of  the  fiiture,  steadily 
maintained  his  position  as  a  calm  antagon- 
ist of  whatever  he  believed  to  bo  anarchy. 
Between  republican  and  despot  in  the 
days  of  Bonaparte  or  Charles  X.,  with  a 
moral  courage  free  from  display  of  pas- 
sion, he  held  firm  to  the  lesson  of  his  life 
which  study  had  strengthened  in  him,  that 
the  quiet  reign  of  a  constitutional  kinff, 
upon  a  system  liberally  conservative,  is 
the  condition  of  prosperity  and  peace  for 
the  French  people,  or  for  any  people  fairly 
civilized.  Order,  with  liberty,  was  his 
creed  in  those  days ;  as  to  the  present  it 
has  remained  his  belief  that  liberty  must 
be  protected  by  order.     One  of  his  first 


political  pamphlets  was  upon  Representa- 
tive Government;  another  was  upon  the 
mode  of  conducting  government  and  op- 
position. One  of  the  first  inquiries  into 
which  he  launched  was  a  discovery  for 
himself  of  the  origin  and  causes  oi  our 
great  Revolution.  He  published  a  history 
of  it  to  the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  and  with 
a  spirit  and  enterprise  which  has  yet  found 
no  parallel  in  England,  he  completed,  in 
no  less  than  twenty-six  octavo  volumes,  a 
translated  collection  of  memoirs  and  lus- 
tories  relating  to  it.  As  a  writer,  we 
should  not  omit  to  add,  his  first  command- 
ing success  was  won  by  his  elaborate  lec- 
tures on  the  origin  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  Europe,  delivered  at  the  tem- 
porary cost  of  his  chair  when  France  sore- 
ly needed  reliable  and  wise  information  on 
that  matter. 

At  last  came  the  revolution  of  1830,  and 
there  was  placed  upon  the  French  throne 
a  ruler  whose  most  selfish  interest  it  plain- 
ly was,  not  merely  to  ofler  a  determined 
resistance  to  democratic  passion,  but  to 
establish  a  government  that  should  be  in 
its  nature  both  conservative  and  liberal : 
enough  of  the  latter  to  be  safe,  enough  of 
the  former  to  satisfy  European  statemen. 
In  such  a  course  there  was  no  man  in 
France  so  fit  to  counsel  the  King  and 
serve  the  country  as  M.  Guizot.  The  stu- 
dent of  history,  so  skillfiil  and  dispassion- 
ate, became  accordingly  Minister  of  Inte- 
rior to  Louis  Philippe ;  he  ^ave  his  earn- 
est support,  though  out  olToffice,  to  tiie 
Ministry  of  Casimir  Perier,  and  afterwards 
held  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instmction 
for  nearly  five  years,  between  1832  and 
1837;  during  tue  summer  of  1840,  was 
Ambassador  in  England ;  at  the  close  of 
that  year  formed  the  Ministry  in  which  ho 
took  the  office  of  Foreign  AfEairs,  but  of 
which  he  was  the  virtual  head ;  and  final- 
ly, on  the  death  of  Marshal  Soult,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1847,  became  its  nominal  as  wdll 
as  actual  chie^  and  Prime  Minister  of 
France.  The  beginning  of  his  new  career 
was  employed  in  decisive  suppression  of 
all  active  revolutionary  opposition  to  the 
newly-established  monarchy.  The  middle 
of  it  saw  him  the  successml  founder  of  a 
system  of  national  education  for  his  ooiin- 
trymcn,  far  better  than  any  thing  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind  hitherto  attempted  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
close  of  it  might  have  placed  within  his 
power  the  salvation  of  the  French  throne, 
1^  in  the  critical  hour,  a  fiuHing  king  had 
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not  forsaken  llis  counsels.  Monarchy  feD ; 
and  the  same  repablican  wrath  which  had 
destroyed  his  father  again  beat  and  surged 
round  the  monarchist  statesman.  But 
whatever  his  fiulures,  in  theory  or  in  ac- 
tion, M.  Guizot  never  &iled  m  pj-obity. 
He  never  flinched  from  the  trial  of  hiis 
principles;  never  fell  from  his  oaths  or 
ids  professions;  never  in  his  public  con- 
duct abated  a  jot  from  the  work  demand- 
ed of  him  in  his  secret  conscience.  There 
have  been  many  greater  statesmen,  but 
few  60  altogether  free  from  moral  stain. 

Yet  in  hw  own  countij,  where  repubU- 
canism  has  been  identined  with  revolu- 
tion, there  has  been  no  man,  with  of 
course  one  exception,  against  whom  so 
much  ill  has  been  spoken  by  republicans. 
From  them  he  has  endurea  for  many  of 
the  last  years  of  his  life  as  a  statesman, 
the  incessant  sting  of  calunmy.  In  resum- 
ing at  its  dose,  therefore,  the  story  of  a 
short-lived  republic,  he  has  before  him 
the  moral  of  the  creed  which  for  sixty 
years  has  been  his  private  and  his  public 
enemy.  Not  for  this  reason,  however, 
which  the  true  scholar's  spirit  would  dis- 
own, does  he  now,  after  the  storm  of  his 
active  life  is  over,  return  to  the  study  of 
the  revolution  which  earliest  engaged  his 
attention;  but  because,  being  complete, 
unlike  that  in  progress  and  still  undeter- 
mined in  France,  it  admits  of  a  perfect 
scrutiny,  and  offers  most  prospect  of  his- 
torical instruction.  The  '*  History  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Cromwell ''  is  the  se- 
cond of  the  four  parts  into  which  he  divides 
it  (the  third  being  that  of  "Richard  Crom- 
well," of  which,  by  the  fevor  of  the  au- 
thor, the  early  portion  is  also  before  us) ; 
and  remembenng  that  the  very  pulse  of 
its  author's  life  beats  in  it,  we  may  well 
be  sarnrised  to  find  its  rtroke  so  regular 
and  calm. 

Far  from  reviling  our  historical  republi- 
cans, whose  high-mmded  endeavors  he  has 
quite  nobility  enough  to  understand,  M. 
Guizot  points  out  that  the  experiment  they 
made  was  not  in  their  time  associated  witn 
any  of  those  ideas  of  mere  revolt  and  law- 
lessness which  have  lately  been  connected 
with  such  attempts.  Under  honorable 
forms  only,  as  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  or  the 
Netherlands,  was  republican  government 
then  known ;  and  the  attempt  to  convert 
the  English  monarchy  into  a  republic, 
was,  to  put  his  idea  into  plain  word^,  such 
an  experiment  as  decent  men  might  put 
their  hand  to.    In  the  eyes  of  continental 


nations  it  had  also  a  r  eligiouB  aitpeet ;  and 
though  he  believes  it,  as  a  repuUioaa 
movement,  to  have  been  a  mistake,  he  not 
the  less  believes  that  but  for  the  violcoaoe 
necessarily  incident  to  the  transition  from 
a  kingdom  to  a  conmoionwealth,  the  scheme 
might  have  been  a  successftd  one.  But^ 
in  his  judgment,  a  republic  founded  upon 
revolution  finds  its  work  soon  dodged  hj 
that  property  in  its  founders,  whidi,  oau- 
ing  itself  and  thinking  itself  republioan 
zeal,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  revolutHm- 


us,  as  might  have  been  expected,  M. 
Guizot  is  too  accurate  a  thinker  tc^  con- 
demn wholly  as  theory  that  scheme  of 
government,  in  the  practical  establishment 
of  which  both  England  and  France,  eaoh 
in  its  own  manner  and  degree,  have  fiiiled. 
Every  way  worthy  of  notice,  indeed,  is 
the  reflection  with  which  he  opens  the 
third  section  of  his  labors,  when,  in  the 
narrative  of  Richard  Cromwell  and  his 
troubles,  following  upon  that  of  Richard's 
&ther  and  his  triumphs,  he  is  about  to  re- 
late the  career  of  the  revived  Long  Par- 
liament. A  republic,  he  says,  when  it  is 
among  any  people  liie  natural  and  true 
result  of  its  social  state,  of  its  ideas  and 
of  its  manners,  is  a  government  worthy  of 
all  sympathy  and  respect.  It  may  haye 
its  vices,  theoretical  and  practical,  but  it 
honors  and  serves  humanity,  because  H 
stimulates  it  to  the  mustering  of  its  gre^t 
moral  forces,  and  can  lift  it  to  a  very  nigh 
degree  of  dignity  and  virtue,  of  prosper- 
ity and  glory.  JSut  a  republic,  untimely 
and  Petitions,  foreign  to  the  national  hii^ 
tory  and  manners,  introduced  and  sns* 
tained  by  pride  of  spirit  and  the  egotum 
of  Action,  is  a  government  detestable  in 
itseli^  for  it  is  Ml  of  fidsehood  and  vio- 
lence ;  and  has,  moreover,  this  deplorable 
conse<|uence,  that  it  discredits  in  the  minds 
of  nations  the  principles  of  political  lydA 
and  the  guarantees  of  liberty,  by  the  wse 
application  and  the  tyrannical  use  to  whibh 
they  are  put,  or  the  hypocritical  violation 
they  are  made  to  suffer.  Hostile  to  all 
crude  attempts  at  the  establishment  of  a 
republic,  therefore,  still  no  unfiur  mea- 
sure, we  are  glad  to  say,  is  dealt  out  lirjr 
the  French  statesman  to  our  republioHi 
forefikthers.  That  after  all  they  should 
have  &iled  principallv  because  their  hopes 
were  pitched  too  nign,  is  not  a  fact  wludi 
such  a  man  can  dismiss  with  indifferenoe 
whatever  his  sense  of  the  needs  of  pno- 
tical  statesmanship  may  be.    He  ratheri 
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Frenchman  as  he  is,  rejoices  to  show  them 
to  us  with  Mazarin  hat  in  hand  before 
them ;  spuming  the  fair  outside  of  civility 
with  which  the  wily  Italian  would  have 
approached  them;  and  finally  bringing 
him  to  a  frank  submission,  while  the 
Queen  Mother  gnashes  her  teeth  at  the 
recognition  of  "  these  infamous  traitors." 

In  illustration  of  the  kind  of  men  whom 
the  traitors  sought  out  for  employinent,  too, 
there  stands  a  somewhat  memorable  record 
in  their  Council  Book,  which  we  can  con- 
ceive appealing  to  M.  Guizot  with  the  same 
sort  of  mterest  it  still  possesses  for  English- 
men, notwithstanding  his  too  manifest  pre- 
dilection for  those  powers  only  "  which  are 
based  upon  right  and  sanctioned  by  time." 
It  is  the  official  notice  of  Sir  Harry  Vane's 
and  Mr.  Marten's  visit,  one  March  evening 
in  1649,  armed  with  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  State  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers, to  the  "lodging  of  Mr.  John  Milton, 
in  a  small  house  in  Holbom,  which  opens 
backwards  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Milton,  to  know,  Whether  he 
will  be  employed  as  Secretary  for  the  For- 
eign Languages?  and  to  report  to  the 
Council."  We  may  feel  quite  sure  that  M. 
Guizot  would  think  none  the  worse  of  the 
Council  for  this  little  circumstance,  though 
we  cannot  quite  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the 
authority  with  which  he  describes  the  Lord 
Protector  profiting  by  Milton's  genius  and 
ascendency  and  continuing  to  use  the  ta- 
lents thus  placed  at  his  official  disposal,  but 
putting  no  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  their  won- 
drous possessor ;  supplying  him  with  funds 
to  afibrd  liberal  hospitality  at  his  house  and 
table  in  Whitehall  to  such  foreign  men  of 
letters  as  came  to  visit  England,  but  admit- 
ting him,  while  Chief  of  the  State,  into  no 
personal  intimacy,  and  studiously  withhold- 
ing from  him  aU  public  influence.  Such 
may  have  been  the  relations  of  Milton  and 
Cromwell ;  but  we  do  not  know  the  autho- 
rity on  wliich  the  statement  rests,  and  what 
we  know  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
interference  for  the  Vaudois  would  lead  us 
to  entertain  some  doubt  of  it. 

Milton  Is  M.  Guizot's  ideal  of  the  highest 
of  the  republican  statesmen,  grand  but  un- 
practical. He  depicts  him  revelling  in  a 
dreatn  of  liberty,  and  taking  pleasure  as  a 
poet  in  sublime  thoughts  and  majestic 
words,  Avithout  inquiring  whether  the 
world's  every-day  life  held  within  it  any  an- 
swer to  such  aspirations.  In  his  case,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Guizot,  abstract  reasoning  so 


far  misguided  a  noble  heart,*  a  passioinate 
and  dreamy  intellect,  as  to  render  his 
wisdom  of  less  service  than  it  might  have 
been  in  the  actual  conduct  en  affiun. 
And  as  with  him,  so  with  the  other  states- 
men of  the  Commonwealth  —  scholastici 
theoretical  republicans ;  in  their  way,  too, 
in  regard  to  much  they  took  in  hand,  mere 
high-minded  dreamers;  and  possessed, 
according  to  a  foolish,  homely  phrase,  of 
every  sense  but  common  sense.  Yet  is  it 
the  belief  of  M.  Guizot,  that  for  the  most 
part  with  a  dignified  reserve  and  an  intelli- 
gent prudence,  these  adventurous  states- 
men entered  upon  their  work.  The  coun- 
try coldly  supported  them,  indeed,  and 
abroad  they  were  detested ;  nevertheless, 
as  they  well  knew,  they  were  not  menaced, 
and  they  had  otherwise  much  upon  their 
side.  Men  of  high  integrity — ^men  sneh 
as  Sydney,  Ludlow,  Marten,  Hutchinson, 
Harrington — ^men  of  even  high  adminis-. 
trative  ability,  such  as  Vane — they  were 
impassioned  on  behalf  of  their  cause,  and 
swayed  by  no  other  interest  than  that  of 
seeing  it  triumph.  The  cause  itself  too, 
though  ^^peu  sensee  et  antipathique  an 
pays,"  was  noble  and  moral ;  for  the  princi- 
ples presiding  over  it  were  a  &ith  in  truth, 
and  an  affectionate  esteem  for  humanity, 
respect  for  its  rights,  and  the  dedre  for  its 
free  and  glorious  development.  But  the 
historian  thinks  it  was  also  incident  to 
their  very  position  that  many  errors  should 
be  committed,  and  that  a  too  prolonged 
enjoyment  of  power  in  the  midst  of  chaos 
shoidd  prove  disastrous  to  some  among 
themselves.  And  he  shows,  from  the  se- 
cret correspondence  of  the  agents  of  Masa- 
rin,  what  a  number  of  city  people  there 
were,  like  a  certain  resnectable  merchant 
and  news-writer,  Mr.  Morrell,  eaeer  fer 
any  sort  of  change,  tired  of  a  multiplicity 
of  masters,  ana  ready  to  hope  oetter 
things  from  one  than  from  a  hundred— 
"  greater  secresy,  more  promptitude,  less 
speechifying,  more  work."  In  a  word, 
three  great  causes  were  surely  and  stead- 
ily conspiring  to  the  fall  of  the  repuldia 
TTiere  was  matter  both  corrupt  and  ob- 
structive in  its  lower  divisions ;  there  wa9  m 
nation  reverent  of  law  heavily  and  surdj 
swaying  back  to  monarchy;  and,  worse  than 
all,  the  very  heart  of  the  repubUoan  ranks 
held  within  it  a  leader  in  their  army,  a  man 


♦  "Un  noble  cobut,"  saTS  M.  Guizot    "A 
htU  noble  heart,"  says  his  translator. 
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mighty  in  battle,  bom  with  an  instinct  of 
command,  bom  with  a  genius  for  goyem- 
ment,  eminently  practical  and  utterly  un* 
scrupulous.  That  is  M.  Guizot's  Cromwell. 

A  man  who  had  the  pitiless  sagacity  to 
see  the  worth  of  an  enemy  only  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  at  once  putting  him 
out  of  the  way,  he  was  able  not  less,  m  the 
judmnent  of  die  French  historian,  to  con- 
ceal effectually  his  own  pride  and  preten- 
sions, and  carry  ezposea  upon  his  sleeve 
only  an  irresistible  semblance  of  self-deni- 
al. ^^  No  great  man,"  exclaims  M.  Guizot, 
"  ever  carried  the  hypocrisy  of  modesty  so 
far  as  Cromwell,  or  so  easily  subordinated 
his  vanity  to  his  ambition.''  So  little  also 
can  M.  Guizot  discover  of  system  in  his 
mind,  so  little  does  he  find  him  under  tiie 
influence  of  preconceived  ideas  of  any  kind, 
that  he  believes  him  to  have  had  no  really 
fixed  principles  at  all  on  questions  civil  or 
relip^ous.  But  though  he  was  not  a  philo- 
sopher, and  did  not  act  in  obedience  to 
systematic  and  premeditated  views,  he 
was  guided  by  tne  superior  instinct  and 
practical  good  sense  or  a  man  destined  by 
the  hand  oi  God  to  govern ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed, above  all,  that  consummate  secret 
of  the  art  which  consists  in  a  just  appreci- 
ation of  what  will  be  sufficient  in  every 
given  circumstance,  and  in  resting  sads- 
hed  with  it.  He  had,  moreover,  an  un- 
erring instinct  of  the  drift  of  the  people  by 
which  he  brought  them  to  his  side ;  and 
the  historian  thmks  it  an  an  extreme  proof 
of  the  relations  he  maintained,  ana  tiie 
hopes  he  inspired,  amone  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  creeds,  that  he  should  have  been 
able  to  suggest  himself  as  their  best  re- 
source, not  simply  to  sectaries  of  all 
sorts — ^Unitarians,  Jews,  Muggletonians, 
and  Freethinkers,  but  even  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  Episcopalians.  Giving  cre- 
dit to  the  earliest  reports  which  represent 
him  as  by  councils  and  conversations  feel- 
ing his  way  towards  the  digni^  of  King, 
it  was  yet,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  his 
rare  fiiculty  throughout  to  understand  the 
ne  quid  nimis  in  the  art  of  government; 
and  acting  upon  it.  bitter  as  Sie  trial  was, 
he  finally  denied  himself  the  crown.  He 
possessed,  savs  the  historian,  the  two  qual- 
ities that  make  men  great :  he  was  sensi- 
ble, and  he  was  bold ;  indomitable  in  his 
hopes,  yet  never  the  victim  of  illusion. 

W  hat  is  thus  said  of  the  absence  of  sys- 
tem in  Cromwell's  ambition,  let  us  remark, 
finds  such  striking  illustration  in  a  passage 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Bets's  memom  that 
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we  are  surprised  it  should  have  escaped  M.  , 
Guizot.  Having  occasion  to  quote  tli6 
description  from  that  very  clever  book  of 
Vane's  secret  mission  from  Cromwell  and 
the  Council  of  State  immediately  after  the 
victory  of  Worcester,  when  the  Cardind 
found  the  envoy  a  man  of  such  ^^  surprisfaig 
capacity,"*  the  historian  diould  not  hsve 
laid  down  the  volume,  we  think,  without 
reproducing  from  a  somewhat  later  pue 
one  of  ihe  shrewdist  of  all  its  hints  lor 
statesmen,  embodied  in  the  following  mein- 
orable  dialogue.  The  Cardinal  is  talking^ 
during  Cromwell's  protectorate  with  tm 
first  ]h-esident  of  the  Parliament  of  Paria, 
M.  de  Belli^vre.  *^I  understand  yoo,^ 
says  the  President  at  a  particular  pomt  of 
their  argument,  ''  and  I  stop  you  at  tiM 
same  time  to  t€^  you  what  I  have  leamt 
from  Cromwell."  (M.  de  BelHevre,  inter- 
ses  the  Cardinal,  had  seen  and  known 
im  in  England.)  ^^He  said  to  me  one 
day,  that  one  neuer  mounted  so  high  as 
when  one  did  not  know  where  one  was  go- 
ing.^* Whereupon,  says  the  Cardinal  to 
the  President,  ^  You  mow  that  I  have  m 
horror  of  Cromwell ;  but  however  grest 
a  man  they  may  think  him,  I  add  to  thiSi 
contempt ;  for  if  that  be  his  opinion,  he 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  fool."  The  Cardinal 
proceeds  to  tell  us  that  he  reports  this  di»> 
logue,  which  is  nothing  in  itself  to  make 
us  see  the  importance  of  never  speaking  <tf 
people  who  are  in  great  posts.  For  Mon- 
sieur the  President,  returning  to  his  cabi- 
net, where  there  were  several  people,  re- 
peated the  remark  without  reflection,  as  a 
groof  of  the  injustice  which  was  done  thetr 
lend  the  Carainal  when  it  was  said  thai 
his  ambition  was  without  measure  and 
without  boimds.  All  which  was  straight- 
way carried  off  to  my  Lord  Plrotector  of 
England,  who  remembered  it  with  bitter- 
ness, and  took  occasion  not  long  aftw  to 
7  to  M.  de  Bordeaux,  the  Ambassador 
France  at  his  court,  I  know  only  em 
man  in  the  world  who  despises  me,  anat/mi 
is  Cardinal  de  Betz,  ^^This  ofwoioQ,* 
adds  the  penitent  Cardinal,  ^had  very 
Ineary  cost  me  dear." 

The  truth  is,  that  Cromwell's  renuvk 
by  no  means  deserved  the  contemptuoiis 


*  An  admiasion,  we  may  obsennB^  of  which 
TreDdi  editora  have  hitherto  done  their  best  to  da* 
prive  the  great  English  repubUoan  bj  inyariahtr 
printing  hia  name  (even  down  to  the  last  and  1^ 
editkmof  KM.  lCiohardandPoi4oi]lal  which  rartar^a 
the  sappreased  paasagea,  and  from  whidi  we  quolij 
as  ViifSt  Vertf  or  Vaitm. 
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comment  of  De  Retz.  It  is  not  at  all 
so  necessary,  as  the  Cardinal  appears  to 
think,  that  a  man  who  is  about  to  mount 
high  should  have  systematically  arranged 
beforehand  to  what  exact  height  he  shall 
mount.  It  may  be  true  that  in  all  am- 
bitious men  there  will  necessarily  be  some 
calculation,  and  something  of  a  precon- 
ceived plan ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  doubted 
whether  to  constitute  such  a  man  of  the 
first  order  there  must  not  also  be  a  yet 
larger  amount  of  passion  to  outstrip  and 
go  beyond  the  calculation.  In  short,  to 
whatever  extent  particular  plans  and  ar- 
rangements may  contribute  intermediately 
to  success,  it  must  ever  be  a  condition 
of  the  highest  success  not  to  be  finally 
bound  by  them.  Within  the  fixity  of  all 
men's  designs  and  the  uncertainty  of  their 
destiny,  their  is  an  interval  so  large  and 
vague,  that  it  is  there  the  highest  order  of 
genius  will  probably  most  often  find  its 
occasions  and  means,  its  power  and  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  we  think  it  very  certain  that 
wherever  the  highest  has  been  reached 
to  which  it  was  possible  to  attain,  the 
courage  to  undergo  a  risk  must  at  least 
have  been  as  great  as  the  patience  to  profit 
by  a  plan.  We  go  farther  in  Cromwell's 
case,  for  we  are  very  certain  he  began 
with  no  plan  at  all  but  a  zeal  for  what  he 
honestly  believed  to  be  God's  truth,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  government 
that  should  be  according  to  God's  will. 

Who  that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  his 
entire  history  will  believe,  that  when  the 
final  summons  of  array  reached  him  on 
his  farm  at  Ely,  he  knew,  as  he  buckled 
on  his  sword,  whither  he  was  going  ?  He 
had  lived  for  more  than  forty  years  the 
useful,  unassuming  life  from  which  he  was 
then  called  away,  cultivating  his  native 
acres  in  those  eastern  fens,  tilling  the 
earth,  reading  his  Bible,  assisting  perse- 
cuted preachers,  and  himself  kneeling 
daily  with  his  servants  around  him  in  ex- 
hortation and  prayer.  He  was  by  birth 
a  gentleman,  as  he  described  himself  ten 
years  later  to  the  first  parliament  of  the 
Protectorate,  living  at  no  great  height, 
nor  yet  in  obscurity.  He  had  not  been 
without  the  means,  that  is,  of  challenging 
distinction,  if  such  had  been  his  wish. 
He  had  been  dragged  before  the  Privy 
Comicil*  without  claiming  the  honors  of  a 


♦  This  curious  and  hitherto  unknown  incident  in 
bis  career  was  lately  disooTered  in  a  search  among 
iho  registers  of  the  Privy  Council  by  one  of  the  most 


martyr,  and  had  led  an  agitation  against 
the  ^eat  lords  of  his  country  without 
aspirmg  to  the  rewards  of  a  hero.  In  re- 
sisting a  particular  grievance  he  had  made 
himself  the  most  popular  and  powerful 
man  in  all  that  district  of  the  fens ;  but, 
satisfied  when  the  work  was  done,  he  had 
sought  no  further  advantage  firom  the 
popularity  and  power  acquired  in  doing  it. 
Certainly  this,  too,  is  the  character  of  all 
his  early  exploits  in  the  war.  All  that 
appears  essential  to  him  is  that  he  must 
actually  do  the  work  he  has  in  hand,  and 
to  this  he  is  bent  exclusively.  When,  in 
conversation  with  his  cousin  Hampden  at 
the  close  of  the  first  doubtful  year  of  the 
conflict,  he  threw  out  the  remark  which 
contained  the  germ  of  all  his  subsequent 
victories,  who  will  believe  that  his  thoughts 
were  travelling  beyond  the  duty  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  hour  ?  TTia  experience  in 
the  field  had  taught  him  why  it  was  the 
RoyaUsts  gained  upon  their  adversaries  in 
battle,  and  he  at  once  declared  that  it 
would  not  do  to  go  on  enlisting  *'poor 
tapsters  and  town-apprentice  people" 
against  well-bom  cavauers,  but  that  to 
cope  with  men  of  honor,  men  of  religion 
must  be  enrolled.  When  he  expressed 
this  design  to  Hampden,  it  miffht  oe  said 
that,  on  the  instant,  the  whole  issue  of  the 
war  was  determined ;  but  is  it  necessary 
to  suppose  him  carrying  his  own  thoughts 
so  far  ?  When  he  proceeded  to  organize 
his  God-fearing  regiment  of  Ironsides, 
is  it  conceivable  that  he  cared  or  was 
troubled  to  anticipate  to  what  a  des- 
tiny they  might  bear  himself?  Claren- 
don has  made  it  a  reproach  agunst  him 
that  on  one  occasion  he  said  he  could  tell 
what  he  would  not  have,  but  not  what  he 
would  have  ;  but  was  not  this  only  another 
expression  of  the  thought  that  he  had  no 
concern  but  the  duty  of  the  hour,  no  wish 
but  to  do  it  in  the  hour,  and  that  he  knew 
not  and  cared  not  whither  it  might  lead 
him? 

As  time  went  on,  indeed,  as  he  com- 
manded armies,  won  battles,  and  saw  him- 
self indisputably  the  first  soldier  and  cap- 
tain of  nis  time,  to  direct  and  govern 
men  became  doubtless  as  much  a  part  of 
no  longer  avoidable  duty,  as  any  commoii- 
est  avocation  that  had  occupied  him  on 
his  Ely  farm.    With  this  too,  let  it  also 


intelligent  and  able  antiquaries  now  U 
Bruce,  and  by  him  communicatod  to 
zuBum"  on  the  13th  of  October,  1S6&. 


:,  ^r.  John 
e  "Athe- 
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be  admitted,  there  must  of  conrse  have 
opened  upon  him  that  wider  range  of 
wordly  opportunities  to  which,  whether 
they  shape  themselves  to  ambition  or  any 
other  inclination  of  the  mind,  it  is  so  easy 
to  give  the  name,  or  to  make  available 
under  the  sanction  of  duty  itself  Doubt- 
less to  many  such  temptations  Cromwell 
yielded.  In  his  religious  creed  he  is  said 
(wc  must  confess  on  what  seems  to  us 
aoubtful  authority)  to  have  held  the  some- 
what dangerous  doctrine,  that  having  once 
been  in  a  state  of  grace  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  fall  from  it ;  and  from  time  to  time, 
if  this  were  so,  it  must  insensibly  have  re- 
laxed to  him  even  the  restraints  of  religion 
itself.  But  that  there  was  any  conscious 
hypocrisy  in  his  language,  or  any  settled 
scheme  of  mere  ambition  in  his  conduct, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  believe.  Higher  and 
higher  as  he  was  mounting,  stm  to  the 
last  he  might  have  asked  himself  Whither. 
When  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  appears 
heaped  with  all  the  fiivors  a  gratefrd 
peoj^le  and  parliament  could  bestow,  there 
IS  yet  not  one  which  had  not  &llen  to  him 
naturally,  or  that  it  would  not  have  been 
monstrous  as  well  as  fbolish  to  deny  to  him. 
Every  step  of  the  ascent  had  been  solidly 
and  labonously  won ;  he  stood  upon  it  as 
of  right ;  and  surely  no  man  ever  rose  so 
high  with  less  of  what  we  must  call  usur- 
pation. In  the  honors  paid  him,  in  the 
very  trappings  of  state  thrown  over  him, 
when  he  left  London  upon  his  last  cam- 
I)aign  and  returned  with  the  final  victory, 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  popular  ranks, 
of  however  rigid  and  ascetic  public  virtue, 
who  mi^ht  not  feel  that  he  was  also  him- 
self participating  as  in  a  gain  and  glory  of 
his  own.  When  the  Lord  General  passed 
out  of  the  city  in  his  coach,  drawn  oy  six 
gallant  Flanders  mares^  whitish  gray, 
and  "  with  colonels  for  his  life-guard  such 
as  the  world  might  not  parallel,"  it  may 
be  very  doubtful  if  less  would  have  satis- 
lied  the  most  exacting  republican  whose 
claims  and  whose  power  he  then  and 
there  represented.  When  he  returned  in 
a  more  than  regal  triumph,  receiving 
homage  from  the  populace,  halting  to 
liawk  with  the  gentry,  and  presenting 
liorses  and  prisoners  to  the  parliamentary 
delegates  appointed  to  give  nim  welcome, 
it  was  yet  but  the  glory  of  their  common 
country  which  all  men  were  content  to 
see  reflected  in  the  ceremony  and  the 
pomp  which  surrounded  him. 
Should  it  be  matter  of  blame,  then, 


that  stiU  he  rose  to  the  occasion  widoh 
called  him,  and  even  this  position  did  not 
take  him  unawares?  As  he  &rmed  at 
Ely  and  St.  Ives,  as  he  fought  at  Marston 
Moor  and  Naseby,  so  he  now  fell  into  Ufl 
allotted  place  as  Milton's  *^  chief  of  men." 
Such  is  the  sum  of  reproach  with  any&b^ 
ness  up  to  this  date  imputed  to  hinL 
"This  man  will  be  Kingof  England  yet,** 
said  the  reverend  Mr.  Peters  mwarcfiy  to 
himself  as  he  observed  at  the  time  in  his  air 
and  manner  an  indescribable  kind  of  exalta- 
tion. Sir  Philip  Warwick  afterwarda 
observed  it  too ;  and,  being  entirely  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  so  "  great  and  majestic  m 
deportment  and  comelv  presence "  with 
what  he  remembered  of  ms  very  ill-made 
apparel,  and  not  very  clean  or  sufficient 
linen,  when  he  first  heard  him  speak  in  the 
Parliament  house  twelve  years  before,  ia 
much  disposed  to  attribute  the  change  to 
the  &ct  of  his  having  meanwhile  "  had  m 
better  tailor  and  more  converse  among 
good  company.'*  The  same  difficulty  oo- 
curs  even  to  Clarendon,  who  more  shrewd* 
ly  disinisses*it  with  the  remark,  that  ^^hfa 
parts  seemed  to  be  raised,  as  if  he  had  eon^ 
cealed  his  fiiculties  till  he  had  occasion  to 
use  them."  But  we  shall  not  ourselves  have 
any  difficulty  at  all,  if  we  simply  beUeve 
of  such  a  man  that  only  the  occasion  fi>r 
use  would  ever  tempt  him  to  the  assump- 
tion or  display.  A  readiness  for  the  duty 
of  the  hour,  and  no  restlessness  beyond  it, 
would  seem  to  be  the  lesson  of  CromweiD's 
life,  whatever  part  of  it  we  examine ;  and 
if  we  think  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the 
Long  Parliament  an  interruption  to  the 
temperate  wisdom  which  generallpr  guided 
him,  it  is  because  we  feel  that  without  tt 
the  supreme  powermust  nevertheless  have 
been  ms,  unattended  by  the  difficultiea  in 
which  the  consequences  of  that  act  involved 
him.  At  the  very  last,  he  said  hlmseH 
he  was  doubtfid  about  doing  it;  but 
another  and  stronger  impulse  got  the  nuka- 
tery  over  him.  "When  I  went  therei*? 
he  told  his  council  of  officers,  '^  I  did  net 
think  to  have  done  this.  But  perceivisff 
the  spirit  of  God  so  strong  upon  me,  I 
woula  not  consult  fiesh  and  blood."  And 
so  we  arrive  again  at  what  he  told  Mon* 
sieur  the  President  de  Bellievre,  that 
One  never  mounts  so  high  as  ichen  one 
does  not  know  where  one  is  going. 

But  M.  Guizot  would  attach  little  im- 
portance to  that  stronger  impulse  wluoh 
the  Lord  General  there  professed  to  haiTe 
overruled  him.    We  do  not  know  that 
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any  thing  has  impressed  us  more  through- 
out his  book  than  its  extremely  partial  and 
imperfect  recognition  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment which  formed  so  large  a  portion  not 
merely  of  Cromwell  himself  out  of  the 
entire  English  Revolution.  Doubtless  it 
arises  from  the  ^t  that  this  element,  so 
necessary  in  the  study  of  it,  lies  too  far 
away  from  those  evils  which  dwell  insen- 
sibly and  most  strongly  upon  the  histo- 
rian's mind,  and  from  whicn  his  study  of 
these  great  events  in  our  history  had  de- 
liberately or  unconsciously  arisen.  He  is 
even  careful  to  hint  his  belief^  more  than 
once,  that  there  were  in  those  days  more 
infidels  in  England  than  we  commonly 
suppose.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  his 
view  in  this  respect  with  that  of  another 
French  writer,  M.  de.  Lamartine,  who, 
regarding  Cromwell  from  the  thick  of 
French  republicanism,  has  very  partially 
and  confusedly  but  as  he  believes  wholly 
accepted  Mr.  Carlyle's  interpretation,  and 
informs  his  countrymen  that  Cromwell  was 
a  fanatic.  M.  Guizot,  accustomed  through 
his  own  life  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  a 
calm  unostentatious  piety  all  public  actions, 
and  not  unfrequently  reminding  his  reader 
that  a  Divine  Providence  is  ordering  and 
disposing  the  affairs  of  States,  yet  cannot 
see  in  Cromwell  either  fanatic  or  chosen 
man  of  God.  In  no  part  of  Oliver's  histo- 
ry do  we  find  any  swerving  from  this 
view,  and  subsequent  and  very  recent 
reflection  appears  only  to  have  confirmed 
him  in  it.  in  the  whole  of  his  account  of 
"Richard  Cromwell"  there  is  no  more 
striking  passage  than  that  in  which,  de- 
scribing the  respective  positions  occupied 
by  the  followers  of  Oliver  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Republic,  he  again  expresses 
forcibly  the  distmction  between  the  purely 
worldly  character  of  the  Protectorate  and 
the  Divine  purpose  it  was  called  to  fulfil. 
The  Cromwellians,  he  says,  rather  by  ex- 
perience and  political  instinct  than  by  any 
principle  clearly  comprehended  or  defined, 
did  not  think  that  the  people  should  be 
held  sufticiont  to  constitute  the  entire 
government,  or  that  it  had  the  right  to 
unmake  and  re-construct  it  at  its  pleasure. 
In  their  opinion  the  government  required, 
for  the  maiutenance  and  good  order  of 
society,  some  base  independently  subsist- 
ent,  recognized  by  the  people,  but  ante- 
rior, and  in  a  certain  degree  superior,  to 
its  shifthig  will.  Origmally  conquest, 
afterwards  the  hereditary  principle  in 
monarchy,  and  the  preponderance  of  great 


land  owners,  had  created  in  the  English 
Government  such  power,  independent,  im- 
movable  in  right,  and  indispensable  to  so- 
ciety. By  the  course  of  thmgs,  however, 
the  territorial  proprietorship  had  in  part 
changed  hands,  and  by  its  own  fault,  the 
hereditary  principle  of  monarchy  had 
succumbed.  But  God  then  raised  up 
Oliver,  and  gave  him  the  power  with  the 
victory.  Conqueror  and  actual  master, 
surrounded  by  his  comrades  in  war,  and 
treating  with  a  house  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, he liad  been  able  to  found,  for  his  suc- 
cessor as  for  himself  the  Protectorate  and 
its  Constitution  ;  and  thus  was  provided 
that  anterior  and  independent  power,  bom 
of  events,  not  of  the  people's  will,  imd 
which  the  people  was  as  little  able  to  de- 
stroy according  to  its  fancy  as  it  had  been 
able  of  its  motion  to  create.  This  great 
&ot,  therefore,  accomplished  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  monarchv,  and  in  the 
name  of  necessity,  by  the  c emus  of  a  great 
man  sustained  by  God,  it  became  the  du^ 
of  all  men  to  recognize  and  accept ;  and, 
from  the  uniform  tone  of  his  reasoning,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  historian  himseu  so 
accepts  it,  though  he  sees  that  it  carried 
with  it  also  the  seeds  of  failure  inseparable 
from  its  revolutionary  origin. 

He  thus  in  a  great  measure  excludes 
from  consideration  that  particular  ele- 
ment in  Cromwell's  views  of  government 
which  led  him  to  be  indifferent,  in  the 
re-constitution  of  the  State,  whether  it 
was  republican  or  monarchical  in  its 
political  form,  provided  only  that| 
above  all  things,  it  was  godly  in  its 
spirit.  M>  Guizot  thinks  his  mind  was 
great,  because  it  was  just,  perspicacious, 
and  thoroughly  practical;  but  of  this 
greatness  he  does  not  find  that  religion 
formed  any  essential  part,  or  contributed 
to  it  in  any  material  way.  He  avoids,  in- 
deed, all  commonplace  abuse.  He  knows 
that  in  Cromwell's  day  the  open  use  of 
scriptural  language  was  no  more  synony- 
mous with  cant  than  republicanism  wiui 
discord ;  but  in  both  cases  he  appears  to 
think  that  the  one  had  a  tendeney  to 
beget  the  other,  and  he  accepts  Crom- 
well's reported  comment  to  Marten  on  % 
dialogue  with  one  of  the  sunts  ('*we 
must  talk  to  these  men  in  their  own  way**), 
as  a  fair  hint  of  the  value  of  his  piety. 
It  was  no  more  than  one  portion,  and  not 
the  chie^  of  his  state  craft.  Even  the 
rapt  and  exalted  fervor  of  his  address  to 
what  we  may  caU  the  assembled  saints 
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in  the  Barebones  Parliament,  M.  Gkiizot 
attributes  to  those  instincts  on  the  part 
of  a  profound  genius  anxious  to  derive, 
as  though   immediately  from  God,  the 
pretended    supreme     power    which    he 
had  himself  established,  and  the  inherent 
infirmity  of  which  he  already  perceived. 
We  certainly  cannot  but  regard  as  ex- 
tremely remarkable  the  grave  indifference 
with  which  the  historian  is  thus  able  to 
set  aside,  as  only  one  of  many  means 
towards  a  worldly  end,  the  fervent  vein 
of  scriptural  thought  and  feeling  which 
run  not  alone  through  every  deUberate 
work  of  Cromwell's,  but  which  tinges 
also  his  ever^  lightest  act,  and,  in  his  pri- 
vate as  in  his  public  utterances,  is  tnat 
which  still  makes  most  impressive  appeal 
to  all  who  would  investigate  his  character. 
For  this  we  hold  to  nave  been  jSnally 
established  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  to  consti- 
tute the  peculiar  value  of  his  labors  in  con- 
nection wiibi  the  subject.    To  collect  and 
arrange  in  chronological  succession,  and 
with  elucidatory  conunent,  every  authen- 
tic letter  and  speech  left  by  Cromwell, 
was  to  subject  hun  to  a  test  from  which 
falsehood  could  hardly  escape ;  and  the 
result  has  been  to  show,  we  think  condu- 
sively  and  beyond  further  dispute,  that 
through  all  these  speeches  and  fetters  one 
mind    runs    consistently.      Whatever   a 
man^s  former   prepossessions    may  have 
been,  he  cannot  accompany  the  utterer  of 
these  speeches,  the  writer  of  these  letters, 
from  their  first  page  to  the  last,  travelling 
\vdth  him  from  his  graadng  lands  at  St. 
Ives  up  to  his  Protector's  throne;  watchiue 
him  in  the  tenderest    intercourse   with 
those  dearest  to  him;  observing  him  in 
affairs  of  state  or  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  world,  in  offices  of  friendship  or 
iu  conference  with  sovereigns  and  senates ; 
listening  to  him  as  he  comforts  the  perse- 
cuted preacher,  or  threatens  a  persecuting 
prince ;  and  remain  at  last  with  any  other 
conviction  than  that  in  all  conditions,  and 
on   every  occasion,   Cromwell's  tone   is 
substantially  the  same,  and  that  in  the 
passionate  fervor  of  his  relij^ous  feeling, 
under  its  different  and  varying  modifica- 
tions, the  true  secret  of  his  me  must  be 
sought,  and  will  be  found.    Everywhere 
visible  and  recognizable  is  a  deeply  inter- 
penetrated sense  of  spiritual  dangers,  and 
of    never-ceasing   responsibility  to    the 
Eternal.    "  Ever  m  his  Great  Taskmaster's 
eye."    Unless  you  can  believe  that  you 
have  an  actor  continually  before  you,  you 


must  believe  that  this  man  did  unauet- 
tionably  recognize  ui  his  Bible  the  autnen- 
tic  voice  of  ^d,  and  had  an  irremovable 
persuasion  that  acoordii^  as,  from  that 
saored  source,  he  learned  the  divine  law 
here  and  did  it,  or  neglected  to  learn  and 
do  it,  infinite  blessedness  or  infinite  misery 
awaited  him  for  evermore. 

It  is  also  clear  to  us  from  the  letten, 
with  only  such  reservation  as  we  have 
already  mtimated,  and  after  the  luw 
allowance  to  be  made  in  every  casemr 
human  passion  and  frailty,  that  Cromwell 
was,  to  all  practical  intents,  as  &r  remov- 
ed on  the  one  hand  from  fiuiaticism,  as,  on 
the  other,  from  hypocrisy.  It  is  certainly 
not  necessary  that  we  should  accept  it 
•as  a  proof  of  fiinaticism,  that,  on  the  day 
before  setting  out  to  the  war  with  Scot- 
land, he  enlarged  to  Ludlow  upon  the 
great  providences  of  God  then  abroad 
upon  the  earth,  and  in  particular  talked 
to  him  for  aknost  an  hour  upon  the  hun- 
dredth and  tenth  psalm.  We  have  but 
to  remember  it  as  the  psalm  in  which 
Gk>d's  promise  was  given  to  make  his 
enemies  his  footstool,  to  make  his  people 
willing,  and  to  strike  through  kings  in 
the  day  of  his  wrath — to  understand  why 
Cromwell  so  recalled  it  on  the  eve  of  his 
last  entrance  into  battle.  It  is  as  little 
necessary  that  we  should  accept,  as  proof 
of  hypocrisy,  the  proof  M.  Gfuisot  ofiers 
of  his  rejecting  and  even  ridiculing  due 
report  set  about  by  the  fimatiod  officers 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  undergone  special  and 
supernatural  revelations.  ^The  reports 
spread  about  the  Lord  General,"  writes 
M.  de  Bordeaux  to  M.  de  Brienne,  ^^  are 
not  true.  He  does  not  affect  any  special 
communication  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
he  is  not  so  weak  as  to  be  caught  by  flat* 
tery.  I  know  that  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador, having  comj^imented  him  on 
this  change,  he  made  a  iest  of  it."  But 
the  Frencm  ambassador  does  not  omit  to* 
accompany  his  statement  with  a  careful 
tribute  to  the  Lord  General's  zeal  and 
^eat  piety.  Nor  do  we  think  M.  Guixot 
justified  in  the  belief  he  appears  to  enter* 
tain,  that  Cromwell's  toleration  of  diffisr- 
ences  in  religion  proceeded  from  the 
merely  i>olitic  spirit,  and  was  due  only  to 
his  wisaom  as  a  ruler  of  men.  To  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment may  indeed  be  rtferred  sndi 
projects  as  were  started  in  the  Protector- 
ate— tor  a  synod  to  bring  the  different 
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sects  into  peaceful  agreement,  for  insur- 
ing a  complete  le^al  toleration  to  the 
Jews,  and  for  receiving  in  England  even 
a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  pre- 
side over  the  religious  communion  of  the 
Catholics.  But  n-om  the  depth  of  true 
piety  in  his  own  soul  must  have  proceeded 
that  larger  personal  charity,  which  was 
so  ready  with  listening  ear  and  helping 
hand  for  any  form  of  honest  belief  that 
claimed  from  him  sympathy  and  protec- 
tion. Let  any  one  read  his  noble  corre- 
spondence with  the  governor  of  'Edin- 
burgh  Castle,  when,  having  defeated  the 
army  of  the  Covenant  in  battle,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  argument  to  overthow  its 
preachers — ana  entertain  any  further 
doubt  of  this  if  he  can.  Those  are  the 
incomparable  letters  in  which  he  reasoned 
out  a  perfect  scheme  of  sublime  tolera- 
tion ;  in  which  he  vindicated  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  Stuart  as  an  act  which 
Christians  in  after  times  would  mention 
with  honor,  "  and  aU  tyrants  in  the  world 
look  at  with  fear ;"  in  which  he  warned 
the  Presbytery  that  their  platform  was 
too  narrow  for  them  to  expect  "the 
great  God  to  come  doAvn  "  to  such  minds 
and  thoughts  ;  in  which  he  told  them  he 
had  not  nimself  so  learned  Christ  as  to 
look  at  ministers  as  lords  over,  instead  of 
helpers  of,  God's  people;  and  in  which 
he  desired  them  specially  to  point  out  to 
him  the  warrant  they  had  in  Scipture  for 
believing  that  topreach  was  tMir  function 
exclusively.  "Your  pretended  fear  lest 
error  should  step  in,  Ls  like  the  man  who 
would  keep  all  the  wine  out  of  the  coun- 
try lest  men  should  be  drunk.  It  will  be 
found  an  unjust  and  imwise  jealousy  to 
deprive  a  man  of  his  natural  liberty  upon 
a  supposition  he  may  abuse  it.  \Vhen  he 
doth  abuse  it,  judge."  And  then,  within 
some  six  months  or  so,  Edinburgh  hav- 
ing meanwhile  surrendered,  and  the 
Presbytery,  recovered  from  its  sulks, 
having  accepted  permission  again  to  open 
its  pulpits,  you  see  this  same  Cromwell 
respectfully  himself  attending  their  servi- 
ces and  sermons,  and  taking  no  other 
notice  of  the  latter  being  si)ecially  direct- 
ed against  himself  and  his  fellow  "  secta- 
ries," than  to  desire  friendly  discourse 
with  the  ministers  who  had  so  railed 
against  them,  to  the  end  that,  if  possible, 
misunderstandings  might  be  taken  away. 
Neither  had  Cromwell,  before  he  odnc- 
ed  this  spirit,  waited  luitil  authority  fell 
to  him  as  Lord  General,  at  which  time,  in 


M.  Guizot's  view,  considerations  altoge- 
ther politic  and  worldly  began  largely  to 
operate  with  him.  There  is  a  very  re- 
markable letter  decisive  as  to  this,  whidi 
the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  first  pub- 
lished three  quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
but  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  able  to 
confirm  by  proof  and  adjust  to  the  right 
place  in  his  life — the  year  after  the  battle 
of  Naseby.  Not  long  before  the  date  of 
it  he  had  entered  Ely  cathedral  while  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Hitch  was  "  performing**  the 
choir  service,  and  with  a  **  leave  off  yoiw 
fooling^  and  come  doum^  sir^^^  had  turned 
the  reverend  gentleman  sheer  out  of  the 
place,  intoning,  singing,  and  alL  But  this 
was  because  Mr.  Hitch  had  become  a 
nuisance  to  a  godly  neighborhood,  and 
had  treated  with  deliberate  disre^ffd  a 
previous  warning  of  Oliver's  to  the  very 
plain  and  legible  effect,  that,  "  lest  the 
soldiers  shoim  in  any  tumultuous  or  dis- 
orderly way  attempt  the  reformation  of 
the  cathedral  church,  I  require  you  to 
forbear  altogether  your  choir  service,  so 
imedifying  and  offensive ;  and  this  as  you 
shall  answer  it,  if  any  disorder  should 
arise  thereupon."  And  notwithstanding 
the  prompt  procedure  by  which  he  kept 
his  word  in  this  case,  he  shows  himff4f, 
in  the  letter  we  have  named  and  are  now 
about  to  quote,  not  less  ready  to  protect 
any  honest  people  differing  completely 
from  himself  m  regard  to  choir  or  other 
services,  provided  always  they  so  exercis- 
ed their  unedifying  faith  as  not  to  be 
offensive  to  others.  He  intercedes  with 
a  Royalist  gentleman,  in  the  same  (Nor* 
folk)  county,  for  liberty  of  conscience  to 
certain  of  his  tenants.  "And,"  he  writes, 
"however  the  world  interprets  it,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  solicit  for  such  as  are  any- 
where under  pressure  of  this  kind;  doing 
even  as  I  would  be  done  by.  Sir,  this  is 
a  quarrelsome  age,  and  the  anger  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  worse,  where  the  ground 
is  difference  of  opinion ;  which  to  cure^  to 
hurt  men  in  their  names,  persons,  or  es- 
tates, will  not  be  found  an  apt  remedy.** 

The  religion  which  so  teaches  us  our 
duty  to  others  is  not  very  likely  to  fiul  us 
in  regard  to  ourselves.  Watch  CromweD 
in  any  great  crisis  of  his  life,  and  judge 
whether  the  faith  he  held  could  have  rest- 
ed on  any  doubtful  or  insecure  foundation. 
Take  him  at  the  moment  of  his  ffreatest 
triumph,  or  in  the  hour  of  his  dankest  pe- 
ril, and  obser\^e  whether  the  one  so  unduly 
elates  or  the  other  so  unworthily  depress- 
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es  him^  as  to  cause  him  to  lose  the  sense 
either  of  his  own  weakness  or  of  his  Orei^ 
tor's  power,— either  of  the  littleness  of 
time  or  of  the  greataiess  <^  eternity.  In 
the  very  majesty  of  his  reception  after  the 
Worcester  battle,  ^'  he  would  seldom  men- 
tion any  thing  of  himself^"  says  WUte- 
locke,  describing  their  meeting  at  Ayles- 
bury;  '^  mentioned  others  only ;  and  gaye, 
as  was  due,  the  glory  of  the  action  unto 
God.''  In  his  last  extremity  at  Dunbar, 
when  Leslie,  with  an  army  of  double  his 
numbers,  flushed  with  victory,  had  so 
hemmed  him  in  with  his  sick,  staryme^ 
and  dispirited  troops,  as  they  retreatra 
and  were  fidling  back  upon  their  ships, 
that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  ^^  almost 
a  fniracle"  was  needed  to  save  them,  there 
is,  in  the  tone  of  the  letter  he  sent  to 
Haselrig  on  the  Newcastle  border,  audi  a 
quiet  and  composed  disregard  of  himseH^ 
such  a  care  only  for  the  safety  of  the 
cause,  such  a  calm  and  sustained  reHanoe 
upon  God,  as  we  doubt  if  the  annals  of 
heroism  can  elsewhere  paralleL  *^  What- 
ever becomes  of  us,*'  he  wrote, "  it  wiH  be 
well  for  you  to  set  what  forces  you  can 
together;  and  the  south  to  help  what 
they  can.  If  your  forces  had  been  in 
readiness  to  have  fidlen  upon  ihe  back  of 
Copperspath,  it  might  haye  occasioned 
supplies  to  naye  come  to  us.  But  the 
only  wise  Gk)d  knows  what  is  best.  All 
shall  work  for  good.  Our  spirits  are 
comfortable,  praised  be  the  Lord ;  though 
our  present  condition  be  as  it  is.  Let 
Henry  Vane  know  what  I  write.  I  would 
not  make  it  public,  lest  danger  should 
accrue  thereby.** 

Whatever  else  miefat  desert  this  man, 
hope  and  faith  never  aid.  There  was  one 
who  stood  afterwards  by  his  death-bed, 
while  a  worse  storm  shook  the  heavens 
than  even  that  which  had  swept  along  the 
heights  of  Dunbar,  and  who  recalled  uiese 
days  in  testimony  of  the  strong  man  he 
had  been.  *'  In  the  dark  perils  of  war,  in 
the  hi^h  places  of  the  field,  hope  shone  in 
him  l£e  a  pUlar  of  fire,  when  it  had  gone 
out  in  all  the  others."  Nor  in  the  hijjh 
places  only,  but  in  the  solitude  or  service 
of  his  chamber,  he  impressed  in  like  man- 
ner all  who  had  intercourse  with  him.  It 
was  ever  they  who  stood  nearest  him  who 
had  reason  to  admire  him  most ;  and  to 
the  eyes  even  of  valets  and  chamber- 
grooms,  the  heroic  shone  out  of  Crom- 
well. It  is  from  one  who  held  such  office 
in  his  household  we  have  a  picture  of  him 
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handed  down  to  us  which  Tandvke  or 
YelasqucE  might  have  paintecL  A  bo^ 
well  compact  and  strong;  bis  stature  w^ 
der  six  fix)t  {^  I  believe  about  two  iniAk 
es") ;  his  head  so  shi^ed  as  you  midbi 
see  it  both  a  stordiouse  and  shop,  iS^a 
vast  treasury  of  natural  parts;  faisteamr 
exceeding  mrj  (^*  as  I  have  laiown**)7Dlil 
the  flame  of  it  kept  down  for  the  motl 
part,  or  soon  allayed  with  those  moral  «h 
aowments  he  had ;  naturally  oompassioii- 
ate  towards  objects  in  distress,  even  to 
an  effeminate  measure,  though  God  hud 
made  him  a  heart,  wherein  was  left  liftde 
room  for  any  fear;  ^a  latffet  $oulf  J 
thinkj  hcUh  seldom  dwtU  in  a  Aouss  ff 
e£ay  than  hi$  imm.**  What  Engliabmair 
may  not  be  proud  of  that  written  portrait 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  stifl  fresh  from  At 
hand  of  wordiy  Mr.  John  Haidstonci  cot 
ferer  and  gentleman-in*waitiiig  on  tke 
Lord  Protector  of  England? 

Of  the  general  estimate  of  him  fbmMd 
by  the  French  historian  little  more  netd 
be  said.  There  is  much  we  mj^t  fliN 
ther  make  objecti<»i  to;  but  comproMefl 
and  brief  as  our  summary  of  M.  (imxot^ 
views  has  been,  it  will  perhaps  be  nndevw 
stood  with  sufficient  reservation.  Hedo«i 
not  reject  the  stories  of  the  Iridi  nuia- 
sacres,  though  they  are  unwittingly  re. 
frited  even  oy  CitMDawell's  most  ^gtr 
enemies,  the  Irish  priests,  in  the  Om> 
macnoise  manifesto.  He  retains,  on  ■mat' 
thority  that  has  been  fidrly  Questioned,,  ji 
ffreat  many  reports  which  otherwise  oop- 
Sim  ill  thoughts  of  the  Protector.  But 
to  the  fidl  worldly  extent  of  the  term,  Ida 
Cromwdl,  whettier  before  or  after  tlie 
Protectorate,  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
the  earth.  He  is  under  the  influence  bf 
ambition,,  but  it  is  an  ambition  raieraBy 
qualified,  and  often  exalted,  by  the  statft 
necessities  to  which  it  bends.  The  qomh 
tion  which  so  early  arose  between  mii 
and  the  Ixmg  Parliament,  H.  GuijEot  oafls 
the  beginning  of  a  duel,,  which  he  hoMs 
that  neither  party  engaged  in  could  atfoid 
forcing  on  to  its  dose.  Of  one  or  otbtt 
of  them,  he  bdieves  it  became  the  dvfef 
cedere  tnajori;  and  from  the  tone  of  vm 
reasoning  we  are  left  to  faifer  also  his  ]m- 
lie^  that  m  the  latter  days  of  the  8tmg|^ 
it  oould  not  but  ocoor  to  the  Faifiamai^ 
while  claiming  over  OromweD  a  nomkitt 
supremaov,  to  feel  the  sting  of  the  kit 
portion  or  the  epiapram,  lUa  ffranU  palma 
est  J  quam  minor  hosUs  habet.  One  very 
intereetiiig  point  we  think  certainly  very 
84 
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clearly  established  by^his  researches  to  il- 
lustrate the  details  he  ^ves  of  the  "  duel." 
He  shows  more  decisively  than  any  pre- 
vious historian  that  Cromwell,  before  the 
Republic  fell  by  his  hand,  was  indisput- 
ably the  first  man  in  it;  not  simply  in 
right  of  his  victories,  but  by  the  adnunis- 
trative  genius  he  had  displayed,  and  bv 
the  light  in  which  the  foreign  courts  iJ- 
ready  regarded  him.  At  the  same  time, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  he  fails  himself  to  attach 
sufiicient  importance  to  this ;  and  perhaps 
generally  somewhat  underrates  the  inrfu- 
ence  ana  connexion  of  foreign  policy  with 
the  domestic  administration  of  England 
at  the  period. 

But  the  mistake,  if  it  be  one,  does  not 
stint  the  details  M.  Guizot  gives,  which 
open  to  us  the  manuscript  treasures  of  the 
Hague,  and  the  unpublished  archives  of 
the  French  foreign  office,  as  well  as  those 
of  Simancas  in  Spain,  and  pour  upon  this 
part  of  his  great  subject  a  flood  ot  steady 
and  original  light.    His  volumes  thus  in- 
clude details  of  various  confidential  mis- 
sions, and  much  other  matter  of  the  high- 
est interest,  of  which  the  most  essential 
portions  are  given  complete  in  a  copious 
appendix.    That  we  should  always  admit 
their  evidence  in  exactly  the  light  in  which 
M.  Guizot  seems  disposed  to  accept  it,  we 
of  course  do  not  nnd  to  be  necessary. 
Although    M.   Croull6    on  the    part  of 
France,  and  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardefias  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  both  express  and  act 
upon  opinions  of  Cromwell's  character 
which  agree  generally  with  the  judgment 
formed  of  it  m  M.  Guizot's  book,  it  may 
yet  with  perfect  fairness  be  said  that  nei- 
ther a  gentleman  from  the  court  of  Philip 
1 1.,  nor  a  gentleman  from  the  court  of 
Louis  Quatorze,  bound  to  the  policy  of  a 
.statesman  of  the  stamp  of  Mazarin,  were 
very  likely  to  understand  an  exalted  zeal 
like  Cromwell's,  assuming  it  to  have  been 
.ilways  what  it  claimed  to  be.    Putting 
aside  such  feats  of  policy,  however,  as  an 
alleged  deliberate  sowing  of  discord  for 
state  purposes  between  the  absent  king 
and  his  brothers,  and  some  few  other 
acts  justified  only  by  the  too  freely  per- 
mitted distinction  between  private  and 
[)olitical  morality,  especially  in  foreign  re- 
lations, there  is  nothmg  in  these  new  dis- 
coveries of  which  any  defender  of  Crom- 
well has  need  to  be  ashamed,  and  there  is 
a  vast  deal  to  confirm  very  strikingly  the 
sense  of  his  greatness. 
We  give  a  few  examples.    Before  the 


time  of  the  Protectorate,  by  the  chief 
statesmen  of  both  parties  in  the  war  of 
the  Fronde,  then  raging  in  France,  the 
upward  course  of  the  great  leader  of  the 
popular  party  in  England  had  been 
watched  with  anxiety  and  dread.  Both 
feared  and  hated  him ;  yet  such  was  thdr 
position  in  regard  to  Spain  and  each 
other,  that  his  friendly  countenance  to 
either  was  become  of  inexpressible  value. 
He  had  hardly  arrived  in  London  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  when,  in  answer 
to  overtures  from  De  Retz  at  the  instant 
of  the  brief  triumph  which  preceded  his 
fisJl,  he  sent  Henry  Yane  witn  a  letter  to 
him  (a  striking  proof  that  up  to  this  time 
that ''  great  parliamentarian  and  intimate 
confidant  ot  his,"  as  the  Cardinal  des- 
cribes him,  could  have  had  no  suspicion 
of  any  blow  meditated  against  the  parlia- 
ment) ;  and  this  also  is  the  date  when 
Mazarin,  affecting  to  put  a  friendly  con- 
struction upon  rumors  that  had  reached 
him  of  a  proposed  expedition  of  Crom- 
well's into  France,  eagerly  suggests  to 
M.  Croulle  through  M.  Servien  that  if  at 
the  close  of  his  Scottish  can^aign  Mr. 
^^  Cromwell  should  come  into  Immce,  be- 
ing as  he  is  a  person  of  merit,  he  will  be 
wen  received  here,  for  assuredly  every 
one  will  go  to  meet  him  at  the  place 
where  he  disembarks."  Of  course  M. 
Croulle  promptly  disabuses  his  master  of 
that  notion  of  a  friendly  trip :  but,  in  also 
contradicting  the  report  thiat  any  hostile 
intentions  were  entertained  to  France,  he 
is  careful  to  reproduce  for  the  Cardinal 
the  haughty  terms  in  which  Cromwell 
himself  was  said  to  have  denied  it. 
'^Looking  at  his  hair,  which  is  already 
white,  he  said  that  if  he  were  ten  years 
younger  there  was  not  a  king  in  Europe 
whom  he  could  not  make  to  tremble,  and 
that,  as  he  had  a  better  motive  than  the 
late  king  of  Sweden,  he  believed  himself 
still  capable  of  doing  more  for  the  good 
of  nations  than  the  other  ever  did  for  his 
own  ambition." 

Nevertheless  it  was  while  overtures 
were  on  all  sides  secretly  going  on,  and 
still  during  De  Retz's  brief  j>redomiDanoe, 
that  the  double-&ced  Mazarin  thus  wrote 
from  his  place  of  exile  at  Bruhl  to  dis- 
credit  De  Retz  with  the  queen.  It  was 
probably  written  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  coadiutor  himself  was  attempt- 
ing to  justify  his  intercourse  with  Vane  on 
the  express  ground  of  what  he  calls  Masa- 
rin^s    ^^base  and  continual  flattery'*   of 
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CromweD.  "The  coadjutor  had  always 
epoken  with  Teoeration  of  Cromwell,  as 
of  a  man  sent  by  God  into  England,  Bay- 
ing that  he  would  raise  such  men  also  m 
other  kingdoms ;  and  once  in  good  cotn- 
tiany,  where  there  was  Menage  preaeijl, 
nearing  the  courage  of  M.  de  Beaufort 
extolled,  he  aaii  in  eipreas  terms,  if  j\r. 
lie  Beaufort  U  Fairfax,  I  am  CroimoeJf.''' 
We  subjoin  a  portion  of  M.  Guizot's  cofii- 
ment,  which  we  need  hardly  say  we  ha' 
translated  for  ourselves: 

"  Itazarin  excelled  in  poisoning,  for  tbe  rniu 
hia  eDeraics,  their  actions  or  their  words,  and  at 
the  EBme  time  in  taking  to  bimieir  impodeDtljr 
iheir  examples  and  their  weapons.  Whilebethua 
sliowed  to  the  gneen's  eyes,  as  a  crime  in  the  eo- 
Hiljutor,  his  opiDioD  of  Cromwell,  he  labored 
liLDiBeir  to  enter  witli  Cromwell  into  close  re1i^ 
tions.  Too  shrewd  not  to  recoKnize  that  in  tbat 
direction,  ia  EoKiand,  lay  tne  capacity  atvi 
power,*  it  was  to  flie  fiitnre  roBster  of  tbe  repul.- 
iic,  no  longer  to  the  republican  Parliameot,  that 
he  made  his  advances.  Cromwell  lent  himself  to 
tlicm  willingly ;  he  too  was  incesaaDtlf  bent  on 
making  to  hlmseif  powerful  frieods  everywhere. 
'  He  adroitly  leaves  to  others  the  conduct  and  care 
of  whatever  b^ets  outcry,'  sdid,  in  1650,  Cronllc 
111  M.  Servien,  'and  reserves  to  himself  a^rs 
that  confer  obligation  ;  concerning  which  at  least 
he  seta  rumor  ^oat,  in  sach  manner  that  if  they 
succeed  they  may  beattribnted  to  him,  aud  iTcot 
that  one  may  see  he  willed  them  well,  and  ttat 
the  result  came  of  hindrance  from  others.'  "t 

We  cannot  qnote  all  the  detiuls  of  tbe 
overtures  that  thus  began,  curious  and  im- 
jiressive  as  they  are,  but  through  none  of 
rhem,  the  reader  soon  perceives,  wns 
Mazarin  a  match  for  Cromwell,  Thij 
threat  soldier  and  statesman,  though  with 
tiis  own  predilections  hampered  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  country,  and  stani^i^ 
between  the  intrigues  of  the  rival  Courts 
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*  "  TVop  sagaa  pour  tie  pat  recowaaitrt  qw  li 
Ctaient,  en  Angkttrre,  rhabiItU  tt  le  pouvoir."  Ac- 
t'ordlnp;  to  the  translator,  "  Too  sagadous  cot  to  ptT- 
i-cive  that  in  him  wero  centred  all  the  power  anil 
ability  then  existing  in  Engand." 

f  A  letter  to  Ui^arin  from  the  Count  d'Estrador 
is  added,  in  which,  though  the  date  is  the  6th  nf 
R'liraarr,  16S2,  tho  title  of  Protector  is  given  Ifi 
Cromwell.  Of  course  therefore  M.  Guiiot  is  careful 
ro  remark,  in  a  note,  that  as  the  letter  and  its  d&te 
are  beyond  question,  the  title  of  Protectormusthavo 
iH.'cn  intercalated  some  ;eara  afterwardsi  but  bia 
imnsltttar  doea  not  think  it  worth  while  either  la 
Innsl.'ite  this  DOt^  Or  explain  the  contusion  it  v/:i-^ 
iriti^nded  to  remedy;  and  in  subsequently  giving  tli>.' 
note  of  June,  '83,  quoted  in  the  text,  he  appends  t^. 
iis  aiftnature  the  title  (P.)  whidi  its  very  contenla 
lihuuld  have  shown  him  did  not  then  belong  to  tll^■ 


of  France  and  Spain,  -  yet  knew  how  to 
play  his  game  with  periect  safety,  and  to 
obtain  substantially  all  that  he  desired. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  no  alliance  had  yet  been 
concluded  with  .either  Conrt ;  though  tt 
the  moment  of  its  expulsion,  Bordeaux 
was  under  the  impression  that  a  treaty 
with  it,  on  the  part  of  France,  was  on  the 
point  of  being  happily  concluded.  But 
Mazarin  had  been  already  obliged,  eren 
without  deriving  any  Immediate  advantage 
from  the  step,  formally  to  recognize  the 
Republic  and  its  leaders;  and  with  hot 
haste,  as  soon  as  the  Long  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  the  Cardinal  of  course 
eagerly  betook  himself  to  the  power  that 
remained  triumphant.  "  Mazarin,"  writes 
M.  Guizot,  "  always  prodigal  of  flattering 
advances,  wrote  to  Cromwell  to  offer  him, 
and  ask  from  him,  a  serviceable  Mend- 
ship.  Cromwell  replied  to  him  with  a 
rare  excess  of  affected  humility,"  And 
then  follows  a  little  note,  concerning 
which  Mr.  Carlyle,  believing  it  to  exiit 
only  in  the  form  of  a  French  translation 
made  by  Mazarin,  remarked,  that  "it 
would  not  be  wholly  without  significance 
if  we  had  it  in  the  orig^aL"  Here  it  ia 
in  the  original : 

"Westminster,  9th  of  June,  1653. 
t  is  inrprise  to  me  that  yomr  Eminency 
sboold  take  notice  of  a  person  so  inconsiderable  as 
myself,  living  (as  it  were)  separate  &om  tbe  world. 
This  honor  has  done  (as  it  ought]  a  very  deep 
impression  upon  me,  and  does  oblige  me  to  save 

Jour  Eminency  upon  all  occasions,  so  as  I  shall  be 
appy  to  find  ont.  So  I  trust  that  very  honorable 
person  Hoosienr  Burdoe  [Bordeaux]  will  thew- 
—  be  helpful  to 

"  YoQT  Eminenoie'i 

"  Tbric«  humble  Serrant, 
"  0.  CaoMwsu." 

The  historian  catls  this  a  rare  excess  of 
affected  humility;  but  after  all  what  ia 
there  more,  m  the  counterfeit  humility, 
than  such  a  reply  to  a  compliment  aa 
every  gentleman  in  England  makes  every 
week  in  some  form  to  somebody?  "Yon 
do  me  too  much  honor.  There  is  nothing 
that  I  would  not  do  to  serve  you,  dr. 
Good  morning." 

There  is  never  in  truth  any  affected  hti- 
mility,  but  rather  a  contempt  very  thinly 
covered,  if  not  openly  avowed,  on  the  part 
of  Cromwell  to  Mazarin ;  nor  does  this 
find  anywhere  more  characteristic  exprea- 
Mon  than  in  the  evidence  M.  Guizot  ind- 
dentally  gives  us  of  the  sort  of  gifts  they 
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interchanged.  While  Mazarin  sent  over 
regal  presents  of  tapestry,  wine,  and  Bar- 
bary  horses,  Cromwell,  familiarly  and  half 
contemptuously  coniident  that  he  had  to  do 
with  a  man  more  avaricious  than  vain, 
would  return  such  compliments  by  for- 
warding so  many  cases  of  pure  Cornwall 
tin.  As  to  tneir  public  intercourse 
throughout,  the  historian  sees  that  it  was 
but  a  constant  interchange  of  concessions 
and  resistances,  services  and  refusals,  in 
which  they  ran  little  risk  of  quarrelling 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  mutually 
understood  each  other,  and  did  not  re- 
quire from  one  another  anything  which 
could  not  be  denied  without  doing  greater 
injury  than  the  grant  would  do  service ; 
but  it  was  after  all  a  kind  of  equality  in 
which  the  personal  predominance  un- 
doubtedly remained  with  Cromwell.  It 
is  he  whom  it  is  manifestly  impossible, 
throughout,  either  to  intimidate  or  de- 
ceive ;  and  though  it  was  no  small  art  on 
Mazarin's  side,  as  soon  as  he  saw  this,  to 
affect  to  meet  his  adversary  with  the  same 
simple  frankness,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
question  which  plays  the  greater  figure, 
he  who  possessed  the  art,  or  he  who 
always  reduced  its  possessor  to  the  neces- 
sity of  practising  it. 

Of  Cromwell's  first  effort  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Long  Parliament  to  govern 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  had  been 
parties  to  that  act  of  violence,  the  result, 
according  to  M.  Guizot's  view,  was  to 
show  him  that  reforming  sectaries  and 
innovators,  though  useful  instruments  of 
destruction,  are  destructive  to  the  very 
power  they  establish ;  and  that  the  classes 
among  whom  conservative  interests  pre- 
vail are  the  only  natural  and  permanent 
allies  of  authority.  Yet  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  renew  his  efforts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, with  what  help  this  experience  could 
give ;  for  the  French  historian  has  satis- 
fied himself  that  his  honest  desire  was  so 
far,  by  any  possible  means,  to  place  him- 
self in  subordination  to  English  law,  as  to 
obtain  co-operation  from  a  fairly-chosen 
Parliament  that  should  consent  honestly 
to  assist  him  in  establishing  a  Cromwell 
dynasty  of  kings,  and  in  restoring,  with 
the  monarchy,  the  ancient  form  of  Lords 
and  Commons.  But  still  his  attempts 
were  unavailing.  He  could  not  restore 
that  which  he  had  so  helped  to  destroy. 
Amid  the  ruins  which  his  hands  had 
made,  he  was  doomed  to  see  the  vanity  of 
those  rash  hopes,  and  to  learn  that  no 


government  is,  or  oan  be,  the  work  of 
man's  will  alone.  In  the  endeavor  to 
obtain  such  a  Parliament  as  the  old  usages 
of  England  sanctioned,  he  raised  up  more 
than  one  semi-constitutional  assembly ;  bat 
merely  to  destroy  it  when  it  disappointed 
him,  and  with  it,  as  he  well  knew,  his 
only  safe  means  of  taxing  the  people  lie 
would  govern.  The  money  neednil  fiv 
State  purposes  thus  fiulin^  him,  he  wai  st 
last  driven  to  the  expedient  pronounced 
by  M.  Guizot  to  be  the  political  act  wluoh 
caused  his  ruin  —  the  establishment  of 
Majoi>Generals  to  levy  tithes  on  the  rev- 
enues of  the  royalists.  By  this  iniquitoin 
act,  M.  Guizot  declares  that  he  detached 
his  glory  from  the  cause  of  order  and 
peace  in  the  name  of  which  he  had  began 
to  found  his  throne,  and  planned  Jbii 
power  down  among  the  deptns  of  revolor 
tionary  violence.  "  He  invoked,"  saysthe 
constitutional  historian,  ^* necessity;  and 
without  doubt  thought  himself  reduced  to 
that ;  if  he  was  right,  it  was  one  of  those 
necessities  inflicted  by  God^s  jostioe^ 
which  reveal  the  innate  vice  of  a  ^vem- 
ment,  and  becomb  the  sentence  of  its  oob- 
demnation." 

From  this  time  to  the  end,  M.  Onisot  is 
of  opinion  that  Cromwell  was  thoroughly 
conscious  of  the  weakness  with  which  he 
was  smitten  by  his  own  act,  and  that  it 
was  upon  feeling  in  all  dn*ections  for 
support  he  perceived  his  surest  prop  to  be 
the  advocacy  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Of 
the  formal  dybscussion  which  he  afterwards 
raised  with  his  friendly  Parliament  on  the 
question  of  his  assuming  royal  state,  the 
historian  speaks  as  of  a  comedy  perfbnned 
for  the  instruction  of  the  nation.  It  was 
designed  to  make  men  familiar  with  the 
topic,  and  to  scatter  abroad  a  variety  of 
arguments  in  its  favor;  but  the  internr- 
ence  of  the  army  brought  the  comedy  to 
an  unwelcome  end.  Cromwell  resigned 
the  name  of  kin^;  and  with  it,  the  histo- 
rian appears  to  tnink,  the  power  of  modi 
longer  retaining  kingly  auuiority.  He  Ittd 
arrived  at  the  slippery  height  on  iriuak 
to  stand  still  was  impossible,  and  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  mount  higher 
or  to  faU.  His  heart  fiuled  hiin ;  he  now 
saw,  that,  die  when  he  might,  he  most  be 
content  to  leave  behind  him  fi>r  his  soo* 
cessors  the  two  enenies  he  had  most  ar> 
dently  combated,  anarchy  and  the  Stoaits; 
and  il.  Guizot's  comments  leave  it  to  be 


inferred  as  his  opinion,  that  had  he  long  i 
vived  the  discomfiture  which  emfaitta«d 
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his  last  months,  even  his  political  position  sure  of  justice  is  done  by  the  historian  to 

might  have   been  seriously  endangered,  what  was  really  successml  as  well  as  great 

He  died,  however,  in  the  fulness  of  his  in  the  policy  of  the  first  Protectorate.    It 

power,  though    sorrowful.      "Sorrowful  is  on  every  account  our  interest  to  give  M. 

not  only  because  he  must  die,  but  also,  Guizot  further  hearing  as  to  this,  since  it 

and  above  all,  because  he  must  die  with-  enables  us  to  give  further  indication  of' 

out  having  attained  his  true  and  final  pur-  the  very  valuable  original    illustrations 

pose."  contributed  by  his  book  to  our  Englidi 

But  that  his,  nevertheless,  was  the  strong  annals. 

resolve  which  exclusively  upheld  the  State       M.  Guizot  describes  the  foreign  policy 

as  long  as  life  remained  to  him,  M.  Guizot  of  Cromwell  as  based  on  two  fixed  ideas 

shows  nowhere  so  emphatically  as  in  the  — ^peace  with  the  United  Provinces  and  - 

description  of  the  Protectorate  of  his  son.  the  alliance    of  the    Protestant    States. 

The  weak  purposes  of  Richard  being  sub-  These  were  in  his  eyes  the  two  vital  con* 

stituted  for  his  father's  iron  will,  every  ditions  of  the  security  and  greatness  of  h|s 

party  again  became  loud  in  the  assertion  country  in  Europe,  of  his  own  security  and 

of  hiis  own  particular  theory,  "  accomplices  his  own  greatness  in  Europe  and  in  his  coun- 

became  rivals,"  and  soon  in  the  stormy  try.  With  the  United  Provinces  peace  was 

sea  of  i^tion  the  good  ship  of  the  Repub-  at  once  made.  Whitelocke  was  sent  upon 

lie  drifted  an  utter  wreck.    Then  were  his  embassy  to  Sweden,  a  special  treaty  of 

seen,  according  to  the  historian,  the  &ults  commerce  was  negotiated  with  the  King  of 

both  of  the  pure  republicans  and  the  ad-  Denmark,  and  Cromwdil  found  himself  on 

herents  of  Cromwell  revenging  themselves  terms  of  firiendship  with  all  Protestant 

upon    their  authors.      For  what    more  States  of  Europe,    it  was  said  in  France, 

easy  than  iiie  way  at  last  appeared  to  be,  continues  M.  Guizot,  that  he  even  medi- 

to  a  firm  establishment  of  Richard  Crom-  tated,  in  the  interests  of  Protestantism,  a 

well's  government  ?  Whatever  his  infirm-  more  vast  and  difficult  design. 

ities  of  character,  he  was  disliked  by  none. 

M.  Guizot  quotes  golden  opinions  expressed       ''  *  The  Protector  proposes  to  himself/  wrote  to 

ofhim  by  all  sorts  ofpeople,  and  points  out  ^^   Cardinal  Mazarin  one  of  his  confidenUal 

that  the  whole  private  mterests  of  the  mem-  Jg^^Sl'*^"*?^  *^®  assembly  of  a  coiincil  of  an 

bers  of  his  first  Parliament  lay  in  the  assur-  ^^  P?*'f^L'^"'""°'''"!!J?  '?"'''''*?  ^^  iS 

wcxo  V*  vixo  uxou  X  »xu«*Ax^u»,  M.J  xu  loic  «oo**x  ^,^  y^    ^^  ^  common  confesiion  of  one  and 

ance  of  his  power,  and  with  that  also  ot  their  the  same  ftutL'    Some  particular  facts  indicate 

own  prosperity.   He  describes  the  govern-  that  he  was,  indeed,  preoccupied  with  this  idea. 

ment  as  having  no  design  and  no  desire  of  He  was  one  of  those  persons  of  powerful  and  fertile 

tyranny ;  Richard  himselfas  naturally  mod-  genius  in  whom  great  designs  and  great  tempta- 

erate,  patient,  equitable;  and  his  counsel-  tions  are  born  by  crowds;  but  he  applied  prompt- 

lors  like  himself  as   demanding  nothing  ly  his  firm  good  sense  to  his  finest  dreams,  and 

better  than  to  govern  m  concert  with  the  ^fti^aT  "* 

^Uament,   and  according  to  the  laws.       "He  assumed  toward  the  Catholic  powers  an  at- 

What,  then,  so  natural  or  so  reasonable,  titude  of  complete  and  frigid  independence,  witlir 

as  for  all  men  who  had  not  vowed  their  out  prejudice  or  ill-will,  but  without  forwardoen, 

hearts  to  the  old  royal  line  or  to  the  pure  showing  himself  disposed  to  peace,,  but  always 

republic,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  leaving  to  be  seen  a  glimpse  or  war,  and  canviiig 

regime  established,  and  to  Hve,  by  common  »  rough  pride  into  the  care  of  the  interests  of  his 

consent,  tranquil  and  safe  under  the  new  country  or  of  his  own  greatness.*^ 

Protector?  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Though       ^^  ^      .      .  .     „  ^  .     ,         .... 

their  empire  had  vanished,  their  obstinacy  ,  *  ^^  cannot  resist  gi^mg  M.  Qjoiwrt  s  text  hi  tUs 

|/xx^  xi«v4  Tox^ou^vA,  *,u^*x  ^/a/Dvuxow  j^^^  paTagTaph  m  connection  with  the  vemon  of 

remamed  unenUghtened  and  unsubdued,  i^  translator.    "II  prit  envers  lee  puissances  Gatibo- 

Detested  as  oppressors,  and  decried  as  liques  une  attitude  de  complete  etiroideliberte— sans 

visionaries,  they  retorted  by  accusing  their  pr^jugfi  ni  mauvais  vouloir,  mala  sans  empreBsemanti 

country  of  ingratitude,  and  battled  vainly  ^  montrant  dispose  k  la  paix,  mala  laissant  toujonrs 

orroJna/  fVi^  aiT^^«..«'.,^  Vi^f««*«  «ri.;«i.  4i.^t  entfevoir  la  guerre,  et  portantune  flert6  rude  dansle 

agamst  the  succesfflve  defeats  which  ^ey  goindesint^^tsdeaoni^ysoudesapropre  grandeur." 

Jmew  not  that  the  hand  of  God  was  inflict-  That  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  M.  Guizot'a  style 

ing.     Though  they  could  not  build  they  and  manner  in  this  book.   We  could  hardly  instanoe 

could  destroy,  and  so  the  second  Protect-  abetter.  But  now  observe  the  following:  "Towaids 

orate  passed  away.  the  Catholic  powers  heassumed  an  attitude  of  com- 

-tr^x  1  x  X  1  j.v,  J  J  P^et®  *°d  fearless  liberty,  unmarked  by  prejudice  or 

Yet  let  us  not  leave  the  reader  under  ^^.^-^  but   equally  void  of  courtship  or  flattery, 

any  doubt  whether  a  full  or  a  stinted  mea-  showing  himself  disposed  to  maiT^toin  p^a^  but 
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We  need  not  pause  to  relate  how  he 
showed  this :  for  one  example,  by  treating 
with  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  was  stig- 
matized at  Madrid  as  an  usurper,  and  by 
the  simultaneous  execution  for  murder  of 
Don  Pantaleon  de  Sa,  the  brother  of  the 
ambassador  from  Portugal.  M.  Guizot's 
very  interesting  narrative  is  full  of  similar 
and  striking  proo^  the  greater  part  of  it 
quite  new.  France  and  Spain  outdo  each 
other  in  obsequious  homage  before  Crom- 
well's intractable  energy.  We  see  each  bid- 
ding*higher  and  higher  against  the  other  for 
his  active  friendship,  and  Cardenas  at  last 
eagerly  offering  him  a  subvention  of  no  less 
than  SIX  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
**  without  having  in  London  or  in  Flan- 
ders," wrote  Mazarin  to  Bordeaux,  "  the 
first  sou  to  give  him  if  he  took  them  at 
their  word.  He  would  promise  with  the 
same  facility  a  million,  indeed  two,  to  get  a 
pledge  from  him,  since  assuredly  it  would 
not  cost  them  more  to  hold  and  execute 
one  promise  than  the  other."  Mazarin,  a 
better  diplomatist,  enriches  his  promises 
with  a  flowing  courtesy ;  sends  with  them 
his  wine,  his  tapestry,  and  his  Barbary 
horses ;  and  concedes,  on  the  part  of  the 
young  king,  a  rank  only  less  than  royal. 
Even  the  Prince  of  Conde  hastens  to  be- 
come acceptable  to  the  rough  English 
soldier,  and  declares  his  belief  that  the 
people  of  the  three  kingdoms  must  be  now 
at  the  summit  of  their  happiness  at  seeing 
their  goods  and  lives  confided  to  so  great 
a  man. 

"  Cromwell  received  all  these  advaDces  with  the 
same  show  of  good-will :  not  that  he  saw  them  all 
with  eqnal  eye,  or  that  he  drifted  indifferent  or  nn- 
eertain  among  allies  so  opposite.  Unlike  the  Long 
Parliament,  he  inclined  much  more  towards  France 
than  towards  Spain ;  with  a  superior  sagacity  he 
had  perceived  that  Spain  was  thenceforward  an 
bathetic  power,  able  to  effect  but  little,  and  in  spite 
of  its  favorable  demonstrations,  more  hostile  than 
any  other  to  Protestant  England,  for  it  was  more 
exclusively  than  any  other  given  up  to  the  maxims 
and  influence!  of  the  Roman  Church.  And  at  the 
same  time  that  there  was  little  to  expect  from 
Spain,  she  offered  to  the  maritine  ambition  of 
England,  by  her  vast  possessions  in  Uie  new  world, 
rich  and  easy  prey." 

Accordingly  there  soon  followed,  we 
need  hardly  remind  the  reader,  the  well 
known  swoop  upon  the  King  of  Spain's 
West  Indian  possessions.    The  better  half 

always  leaving  open  the  prospect  of  war,  and  watch- 
ing over  the  interests  of  his  country  and  of  his  own 
family  with  stem  and  uncompromising  baughtineas," 


of  the  design  fSuled,  indeed,  when  the 
attack  upon  St.  Domingo  fSuled ;  but  the 
seizure  of  Jamacia  was  an  unqnestionable 
prize,  which  Cromwell's  wisdom  turned  at 
once  to  a  noble  account.  The  historian  de> 
scribes  all  these  incidents  and  their  conse- 
quences in  a  way  that  shows  ever  charac- 
teristically the  personal  predominance  of 
the  Protecor.  Up  to  within  a  few  days  of 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  hope 
had  continued  with  Cardenas.  To  even  tne 
hour  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France, 
fear  has  not  quitted  Mazarin.  And  by  a 
free  use  of  the  very  words  of  the  men 
who  wrote  freshly  and  on  the  instant  out 
of  the  midst  of  their  diplomacy,  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Protectorate  is  tnus  with  vivid 
truth  and  rare  freshness  reproduced  by 
M.  Guizot.  We  may  compare  the  mighty 
tread  of  Cromwell  with  the  pirouettes 
of  the  statesmen  opposed  to  him,  and  get 
no  mean  perception  of  the  hero  of  the  day. 
Of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  at  last 
concluded  with  France,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  speak;  but  the  jealous 
rigor  with  which  Cromwell  insisted  on 
the  concession  to  himself  of  the  title  of 
BrotheTy  and  on  the  substitntion  of  Jiex 
OdUorum  for  Itex  OaUicB^  is  a  pregnant 
indication  of  the  attitude  now  assumed  by 
him  to  the  most  powerful  of  foreign  States. 
Never,  certainly,  had  our  Engue^  name 
been  carried  so  high.  "  He  is  the  great- 
est and  happiest  prince  in  Europe,**  ex- 
claimed young  Louis  Quatorze.  Bound 
in  &st  treaties  with  all  the  Ptotestant 
States,  allied  to  the  most  potent  of  Ca- 
tholic Sovereigns,  Montecuculi  deprecat- 
ing his  wrath  on  one  side  as  agent  for 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  on  the  other  the 
Marqxus  of  Leyden  on  behalf  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  he  received,  besides  the  foreign 
ministers  who  habitually  redded  at  his 
court,  ambassadors  extraordinary  from 
Sweden,  Poland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  who 
came  solemnly  to  present  to  him  the  over- 
tures or  homage  of  their  masters.  Pictures 
and  medals,  some  nobly  commemorative  of 
his  exploits,  others  coarsely  satirical  of  his 
adversaries,  were  displayed  in  almost  eveiy 
town  of  the  Continent,  celebrating  his 
deeds,  and  humbling  the  old  princes  and 
kings  before  them.  Well  mi^t  one  of 
the  most  considerable  of  the  foreign  agents 
write  over  to  Thurloe  from  BroMels  thai 
*'*'  the  Lord  Protector's  government  makes 
England  more  formidaUe  and  oonaderablft 
to  all  nations  than  it  has  ever  been  in  my 
day." 
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Nor  is  less  jostice  rendered  by  M.  Gid- 
zot  to  what  he  believes  to  have  been  an- 
other of  the  titles  of  that  goyemment  to 
esteem;  and  of  Cromwell's  patronage  of 
literature  and  learned  men,  he  speaks  with 
due  respect.  Though  he  holds  that  his  mind 
was  neither  naturaSy  elegant  nor  richly  cul- 
tivated, he  can  yet  see  that  his  free  and 
liberal  genius  understood  thoroughly  the 
wants  of  thehumanintellect.  And'^x^eM. 
Guizot's  experience  has  taught  him,  dearly 
enough,  that  absolute  power,  on  emerging 
from  m*eat  social  disturbances,  takes  its  diief 
delight  and  achieves  its  completest  tri^ 
umphs  in  the  promotion  of  material  pros- 
perity, still,  m  regard  to  Cromwell,  he 
tranldy  admits  that  few  despots  have  so 
carefully  confined  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  practical  necessity,  and  allowed 
the  human  mind  such  a  wide  range  of  firee- 
dom.  He  sees  in  him  the  practical  saviour 
of  the  two  old  ITniversities  and  the  founder 
of  the  University  of  Durham.  He  is  glad 
to  record  that  he  offered  Hobbes  the  post 
of  secretary  in  his  household,  that  he  con- 
tinued the  employment  of  Milton,  and  that 
he  took  no  offense  at  either  Selden  or  Ca- 
saubon,  when  the  one  declined  his  pension, 
and  the  other  his  invitation  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  the  civil  wars.  He  dwells  withpleas- 
ure  on  his  kindness  to  the  learned  Usher, 
on  his  desire  to  stand  well  with  Cudworth 
and  Taylor,  on  his  frank  patrona^^e  of  all 
the  lettered  Puritans,  and  on  the  ficts  that 
Waller  had  a  place  in  his  court,  that  Butler 
was  permittea  to  meditate  Hudibras  in  the 
house  of  one  of  his  officers,  and  that  Da- 
venant  obtained  his  permission  to  open  a 
private  theatre  for  performance  of  his 
comedies.  He  might  have  added  that  the 
Lord  Protector  hi^l  himself  a  taste  for  in- 
nocent and  cheerfid  recreation ;  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  plav  at  Crambo,  or  even 
occasionally  to  smote  a  pipe  with  my  Lord 
Commissioner  Whitelo<^e,  who  also  has 
left  us  a  pleasant  anecdote  contrasting  his 
laughter  and  gaiety  to  the  soldiers  with 
the  greater  impatience  and  reserve  of  Lre- 
ton ;  and  that,  m  the  correspondence  of  one 
of  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  there  is  a  pic- 
ture of  his  courteous  habits  on  state  occa- 
sions, and  of  the  dignified  and  graceful  con- 
duct of  his  housdiold,  which  fiur  exceeds 
in  sober  gFandeur  and  worth  any  other 
court  circular  of  that  age.  '^  The  music 
played  all  the  while  we  were  at  dinner,** 
says  Hen*  Jongestall,  ^  and  after,  the  Lord 
Protector  had  us  into  another  room,  where 


the  Lady  Proteetoress  and  others  oame  to 
us,  and  we  had  also  musio  and  yoices.** 

To  these  graces  of  his  private  life,  ai&d 
to  his  domestic  love  andtenctemess,  wUEdi 
even  his  worst  enemies  have  admitted,  M. 
Guizot  is  of  course  not  slow  to  pa^^  tribote; 
but  on  one  point  he  has  sufferMnimselPtb 
be  strangely  misled.  He  gravely  mentioiis 
Cromwell's  infidelity  to  hia  wife,  as  if  ft 
were  an  admitted  &ct,  and  not  a  mere 
royalist  slander;  and  he  seems  to  thmk 
that  some  complaints  of  her  own  remam 
in  proof  of  a  well-founded  jealousy.  Jeal- 
ousv  there  may  be,  in  the  solitary  letter 
of  this  excellent  woman  which  has  aescend 
ed  to  us ;  but  it  is  the  jealousy  only  of  ft 

gentle  and  sensitive  nature,  shrinking  from 
ie  least  ruffle  or  breath  of  doubt  that  cai 
come  between  itselfand  the  beloved.  ^ICj 
dearest,*'  she  writes,  ^'I  wonder  yon 
should  blame  me  for  writing  no  oftener, 
when  I  have  sent  three  for  one :  I  cannot 
but  think  they  are  miscarried.  Truly,  if 
I  Imow  my  own  heart,  I  should  as  soqn 
heglectmyself  as  to  omit  the  least  thougbl 
towards  vou,  when  in  doing  it  I  must  do  k 
tomvselt  But  when  I  do  write,  my  dear, 
I  seldom  have  anj  satis&ctory  answer, 
which  makes  me  think  my  writing  is  sliffht* 
ed;  as  well  it  may;  but  I  cannot  bnl 
think  your  love  covers  my  weakness  and 
infirmities.  Truly,  my  life  is  but  half  ft 
life  in  your  absence."  Tliis  10  not  the 
writing  of  a  woman  jealous  of  any  thing  biit 
the  share  of  her  husband's  time  and  care 
which  public  affidrs  steal  from  her.  Moat 
touching,  too,  is  a  letter  of  his  own  of 
nearly  me  some  date,  written  to  her  fixm 
the  very  midst  of  the  toils  and  pexils  of 
Dunbar,  in  wMch  he  tells  her  that  trolr, 
if  he  does  not  love  her  too  well,  he  thinn 
he  errs  not  on  the  other  hand  much,  and 
assures  her  that  she  is  dearer  to  him  than 
any  creature.  Let  M.  Guizot  be  well  as- 
sured that  he  has  here  fidlen  into  error. 

Of  another  error  into  whidi  he  has  feUen. 
also  connected  with  the  domestidties  df 
Cromwell,  we  have  now,  in  oondnsion,  %d 
speak  in  somewhat  more  detaiL  It  toiiob> 
es  an  interesting  point  in  Cromwdl's  Idi- 
tory,  and  we  are  nappy  to  be  able  to  re- 
move an  feirther  doubt  respecting  it.  By 
none  who  have  yet  written  on  tm  sot^feefe 
has  it  been  stated  correotly. 

Vire  sons  were  bom  to  Cromwell,  «f 
whom  the  youngest,  James,  bom  in  1^^' 
certainly  died  in  Us  in&ney,  and  the  eld^ 
Robert,  bom  in  1021,  is  supposed  in  iB 
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the  biographies  not  to  have  saryiyed  his 
ohildhood.  The  second  son,  Oliver,  bom 
in  1623,  grew  to  manhood,  and  his  name 
is  to  be  fomid  enrolled  as  a  comet  in  the 
eighth  troop  of  what  was  called  "  Earl 
Bedford's  Horse.''  He  was  killed  in  bat- 
tle, bat  in  our  opinion  certainly  not  so 
early  as  appears  to  be  fixed  by  Mr.  Car- 
lyle,  who  accepts  an  allusion  in  a  letter  of 
lus  father's  written  afler  Marston  Moor 
as  referring  to  this  loss,  which  we  are 
about  to  show  might  haye  had  quite  anoth- 
er reference.  Be  this  as  it  may,  howeyer, 
all  the  biographers  up  to  this  time  haye 
agreed  in  regard  to  the  eldest,  Robert, 
that  what  is  comprised  in  Mr.  Carlyle's 
curt  notice,  "  Named  for  hia  grandfaih&t. 
No  further  account  of  him.  Died  before 
ripe  yea/rs^^^  must  oe  taken  to  express 
whatever  now  can  be  known.  Cromwell's 
onl^  distinct  reference  to  any  of  his  sons 
while  yet  in  tender  years,  is  contained  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  his  cousin,  Oliver 
St.  John's  wife,  while  she  was  staying 
with  his  friend  and  relative  Sir  William 
Masham,  at  Otes  in  Essex ;  and  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  connects  the  reference  in  this  letter 
with  the  fact  that  some  two  or  three  of 
Cromwell's  sons  were  certainly  educated 
at  the  neighboring  public  school  of  Fel- 
sted,  where  their  maternal  grandfather  had 
his  country-seat.  But  the  allusion  surely 
relates  specifically  to  one  son,  who  appears 
to  have  been  either  staying  with  the 
Mashams  at  the  time,  or  the  object  of 
some  particular  care  and  sympathy  on 
their  part.  *'*'  Salute  all  my  friends  in  that 
&mily  whereof  you  are  yet  a  member.  I 
am  much  bound  unto  them  for  their  love. 
I  bless  the  Lord  for  them !  and  that  my  son, 
by  their  procurement,  is  so  well.  Let  him 
have  your  prayers,  your  counsel." 

Such  was  the  amount  of  existing  inform- 
ation respecting  the  two  eldest  sons  of 
Cromwell,  when  Mr.  Forster,  in  his 
"  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,"  re- 
produced from  one  of  the  King's  pamphlets 
a  very  striking  account  of  the  death-bed 
of  the  Lord  Protector,  written  by  a  groom 
of  the  chamber  in  waiting  on  him.  In  this 
Cromwell  was  represented  calline  for  his 
Bible,  and  desiring  those  verses  from  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  to  be  read  to  hmi,  in  which  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  having  learned  in  what- 
ever state  he  was  therewith  to  be  content, 
for  he  could  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengthened  him.  "  Which  read," 
(the  account  proceeded,)  '^  said  he,  to  use 


his  own  words  as  near  as  I  can  remember 
them,  This  Scripture  did  once  save  my 
life;  when  my  eldest  son  died/  which 
went  as  a  dagger  to  my  heart;  indeed %i 
did?^  Naturally  enough,  this  aflTecting 
passage  was  supposed  b^  Mr.  Forster  to 
relate  to  his  son's  death  m  battle,  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  arrived  also  at  the  same  condtudan, 
so  confidently,  that  after  "  eldest  son  "  he 
put  in  "poor  Oliver"  in  reprinting  it,  at 
the  same  time  carefully  marking  the  wordi 
as  an  insertion.  M.  Guizot,  howeyer,  has 
gone  two  steps  further,  and  printed  the 
passage  thus:  "Ce  texte,  dit-il,  m'a  sauvi 
une  fois  la  vie,  quand  mon  fils  ain6,  mon 
pauvre  Olivier^  fu  tuS^  ce  qui  me  peroa  la 
ooeur  comme  un  poignard."  In  making 
this  change  without  the  least  authority, 
M.  Guizot  marked  unconsciously  the  weak 
point  in  the  supposition  he  had  adopted 
rrom  others,  and  on  which  he  was  hiznself 
too  confidently  proceeding.  If  the  Pro- 
tector had  really  intended  his  allusion  for 
the  son  who  had  been  slain  in  battle, 
would  he  not,  in  place  of  the  simple  expres- 
sion "  when  my  eldest  son  died,"  more  pro- 
bably have  said  just  exactly  what  M. 
Guizot  has  thought  it  necessary  to  say  fi>r 
him? 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  prove  that 
the  allusion  was  not  to  Oliver,  but  to  Ro- 
bert ;  that  Robert  lived  till  his  nineteenth 
^ear ;  that  he  was  buried  at  Felsted  with- 
m  seven  months  of  the  date  of  the  letter 
containing  the  allusion  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Mashams  respecting  him ;  and  that  hie 
youth  had  inspired  such  promise  of  a  fih 
ture  as  might  well  justify  the  place  in  his 
Other's  heart  kept  sacred  to  his  memory 
as  lon^  as  life  remained.  In  the  roister 
of  burials  at  the  parish  church  of  Fdsted, 
under  the  year  1639,  is  the  following  m^ 
try:  ''Robertus  Cromwell  filius  hononmdi 
viri  M^  Oliveris  Cromwell  et  ElizabetluB 
uxoris  ejus  sepultus  fuit  31^  die  Mail  Bt 
Robertus  fuit  eximio  plus  jovenis  Deam 
timens  supra  multos."*  Which  remaik- 
— ' —  -  -    -       . 

*  This  curious  entry  has  been  more  thu  ooee 
carefully  ezamioed,  and  it  is  here  printed  vertefAn 
et  UteraiiTTif  as  it  stands  in  the  register.  The  wmd 
denoted  by  the  contraction  W^  U  **  Mih'ti^*'  io  Um 
sense  of  esquire,  or  arm-bearii^  genUeman,  and  thm 
are  some  rare  examples  of  its  use  iHth  this  wieiiiwf 
before  a  proper  name.  "  RiUer  andMUea,*mm  8d- 
den  {TitUs oj  Bbn<ntr,  lyi),  *'  often  signify,  in  the  old 
feudal  law  of  the  Enapire,  a  gentleman,  m  the  worl 
ffentleman  is  ugnified  in  nSfiHs,  and  not  a  dabbed 
knight;  as  with  us  in  England  the  word  mHiief  dk* 
nott  s  gentlemen,  or  great  freehc^den  of  the  taauUj 
also." 
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able  addition  to  a  simple  mention  of  borial 
we  need  hardly  point  out  as  of  the  rarest 
occurrence  on  that  most  formal  of  all  the 
pages  of  history — a  leaf  of  a  parish  regis- 
ter ;  where  to  be  bom  and  to  die  is  all 
that  can  ever  be  conceded  to  either  rich 
or  poor.  The  friend  who  examined  the 
original  for  us  could  find  no  other  instance 
in  the  volume  of  a  deyiation  from  the 
strict  rule.  Among  all  the  fathers,  sons^ 
and  brothers  crow<^d  into  its  records  of 
birth  and  death,  the  only  vir  honorandn^ 
is  the  puritan  squire  of  Huntingdon.  The 
name  of  the  vicar  of  Felsted  in  1639  was 
Wharton ;  this  entry  is  in  his  handwrit- 
ing, and  has  his  signature  appended  to  it ; 
and  let  it  henceforward  be  remembered 
as  his  distinction,  that  long  before  Crom- 


well's name  was  fiunons  beyond  his  natiT# 
ooon^,  he  had  appeared  to  this  incmfti 
bent  of  asmallEMez  pariah  as  anumlo 
be  h(»ored. 

The  tribute  to  the  youth  who  passed  !• 
early  awav,  uncouthly  expressed  as  it  ii^ 
takes  a  deep  and  mourmiil  signifioanw 
from  the  words  which  lingered  last  on  tba 
dyinff  lips  of  his  henno  fiither.  If  Heaye» 
had  but  spared  all  that  gentle  and  nofate 
promise  vmich  represents  onee  the  eldest 
son  and  suooessor  of  Cromwell's  name,  the 
sceptre  th^i  &lling  might  have  found  ft 
hand  to  grasp  and  sustain  it,  and  the  history 
of  Engumd  tak^i  quite  another  coursa. 
The  sad  and  sorrjr  substxtate — is  it  not 
written  in  M.  Guiaot's  narrative  of  the 
Protectorate  of  Richard  Cromwdi? 


•  ^  • 
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ALEXANDBE       DUMAS. 


Alexaxdbb  Dumas  aspires  to  be  the 
Alexander  the  Great  of  modem  literature, 
lie  has  swept  over  the  territories  of 
knowledge  with  an  unexampled  rapidity, 
and  the  nine  muses  in  chorus  ob  not 
suffice  to  sing  his  triumphs.  Poet,  ro- 
mancer, historian,  traveller — ^he  is  ready 
to  brave  all  themes,  and  to  take  tribute 
of  the  universe  of  readers.  Quick  and 
extended  as  have  been  the  marches  of  his 
intellect,  he  has  not  yet  to  weep  because 
there  are  no  more  books  to  write ;  and  as 
the  future  to  his  gaze  anpears  not  less 
brilliant  than  the  past,  what  wonder  he 
'^  assumes  the  eod,  affects  to  nod,  and 
seems  to  shake  tiie  spheres  !^'  Alexandre 
Dumas,  having  atUuned  his  literary  majori- 
ty, and  through  the  one  and  twenty  years 
of  his  laborious  career  ^ven  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  he  tells  us,  some  forty  dramas,  and 
eight  hundred  volumes,  has  latterly,  as 
most  people  ^ow,  sat  down  to  recount 
the  story  of  his  difficulties  and  successes, 
to  illustrate  the  age  in  its  relation  to  his 
life,  and  in  defaiut  of  a  better  minstrel, 


to  chaunt  the  paean  of  victory,  like 
who,  to  the  music  of  Hmotheus, 

«  Fooffht  all  his  battles  o^er  again ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes, 
And  thrice  he  slew  the  slain. " 


Probably  few  Englishmen,  save  those  J9 
search  of  material  for  nhilosophical  stuchr, 
have  attempted  to  waae  through  the  vcIp  . 
umes  of  his  singular  Mimoirea^  that  in 
interminable  numbers  have  oome  £m( 
upon  the  worid.  We  do  not  believe-^: 
that  is,  H.  Dumas  does  not — ^in  geiniw 
withering  in  lone  despair,  crushed  b|f 
ncfflect,  and  dyin^  with  its  crown  unworn  \ 
and  he  takes  up  his  pen  to  prove  by  infer- 
ence either  tne  surpassing  power  tbal 
has  helped  him  to  breast  the  steeps  whera 
thousands  have  fidlen;  or  that  humbk 
mediocritv,  as  personated  in  himself  can 
accomplish  the  work,  and  reap  the  re* 
wards  of  the  most  gifted  spirit.  The 
greatest  merit  of  these  goesippinff  rec<d« 
lectionsi  we  are  assured,  is  that  they  will 
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preserve,  and  reproduce  for  future  time, 
when  disposed  to  become  shortsighted, 
the  physiognomy  of  those  in  which  their 
author  lived ;  but  from  his  frequent  ap- 

Seals  to  posterity,  and  the  value  our  chil- 
ren's  children  are  expected  to  attach  to 
the  minutest  personal  details,  we  are  left 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  not  also 
expected  to  study  the  nineteenth  century 
rather  as  illustrative  of  his  career  than  as 
possessing  an  intrinsic  interest. 

This  is  an  age  of  confidences  and  con- 
fessions, and  ploughmen,  and  beggar- 
boys,  and  negro-slaves,  and  poets,  and 
philosophers  have  contrived  to  furnish  the 
curious  in  such  matters  with  abundant 
illustrations  of  self-love  in  its  manifold 
developments.  But  M.  Dumas  has  sev- 
ered himself  by  a  wide,  and  we  would  hope 
an  impassable,  gulf  from  the  whole  tribe 
of  autobiographers ;  and  has  produced 
a  work  imique  in  kind,  and  impressed 
with  an  individuality  worthy  of  his  ante- 
cedents. He  is  the  prince  of  egotists. 
To  talk  of  vanity,  or  any  such  common- 
place thing,  is  beside  the  mark.  Almost 
every  page  gives  evidence  of  a  rabid 
egotism,  that  sees  itself  mirrored  every- 
where— that  runs  riot  in  the  wantonness 
of  fancy — that  looks,  speaks,  and  acts  the 
one  dominant  idea  in  every  variety  of 
form  or  fashion — ^that  makes  words  synony- 
mous with  wisdom,  and  life  with  immor- 
tality— that  reduces  the  eternal  laws  of 
truth  and  right  to  the  vague  sentiment  of 
a  fleeting  consciousness,  and  inverting  the 
pantheistic  creed,  ingulphs,  by  virtue  of 
its  sympathies  and  powers,  all  things  ex- 
ternal in  its  own  existence.  The  physical 
prowess  of  M.  Dumas,  the  grasp  of  his 
intellect,  the  fervor  and  constancy  of  his 
affections,  are  all  expounded  and  enforced, 
together  with  whatever  can  best  set  them 
off — such  as  personal  failings  in  the  region 
of  circumstance,  poverty,  ignorance,  the 
want  of  friends ;  and  he  is  represented  as 
a  man  who  has  fought  and  beaten  destiny. 
Were  these  memoirs  trustworthy — rvalue 
the  doer  and  his  deeds  as  we  might — 
there  would  yet  be  an  interest  in  tracing 
the  successive  steps  by  which,  beneath 
"  the  star  of  the  unconquered  will,"  he  has 
reached  his  present  influence ;  but  we 
turn  to  them  now  with  saddened  feelings, 
as  to  the  mausoleum  of  a  man  who,  un- 
true to  his  genius,  has  shut  himself  up 
there  in  suicidal  frenzy,  to  perish  in  a  mon- 
umental pile  of  his  own  building.  Alter- 
nately we  are  disposed  to  laughter  or  to 


shame  at  the  grotesque  and  blasphemous 
forms  that  this  spirit  of  self-adulation  so 
dexterously  assumes.  Now  we  are  sum- 
moned, as  to  the  altar  of  life,  to  hear  him 
declaim  his  great  respect  for  holy  things 
—that  great  faith  in  Frovidence,  and  that 
unfaltering  love  of  God,  which  through- 
out a  troubled  course  have  never  yielded 
to  a  moment  of  doubt  or  despair.  Now 
he  provokes  comparisons  with  the  might- 
iest men  of  time,  or  weeps  over  the 
graves  of  heroic  hearts  that  have  ceased 
to  beat  in  the  struggle  he  has  survived ; 
and  now  he  exults  m  the  penetration  that 
has  enabled  him  to  discern  genius  in  ob- 
scurity, and  to  drag  it  forth  into  'the 
brilliant  sunshine  of  his  patronage — pa- 
rades the  services  he  has  done  to  friend  or 
foe,  or  the  gratitude  and  love  he  cherishes 
for  many  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Here  he  speculates  on  his  remarkable 
idiosyncrasy — how  strange  it  is  that  he 
could  never  hate  for  a  personal  offence  or 
wrong — ^that  all  his  antipathies  have  been 
reserved  for  those  who  in  art  are  oi)posed 
to  greatness  (armideur)^^  or  in  politics  to 
progress ;  and  then  he  indulges  in  length- 
ened criticisms  on  his  own  productions — 
takes  you  behind  the  scenes,  to  the  work- 
shop and  the  anvil— explains  to  you  the 
maimer  of  his  toil — ^re-seizes  the  nammer 
as  he  talks — ^tells  you  whence  the  mate- 
rial is  derived  on  which  he  works,  its 
value,  and  its  uses — discusses  the  improve- 
ments made  from  time  to  time,  invented  or 
imported,  in  his  &ctory,  and  ends  by  hand* 
ing  over  some  polished  specimen  of  his 
art  that  you  may  test  the  excellence  of 
his  workmanship  upon  the  spot.  Not 
less  noticeable  is  the  minuteness  of  per- 
sonal detaU,  expanding  volume  into  vol- 
ume, so  that,  were  he  a  dem^d,  the 
most  inquisitive  of  antiquarians  ^e  thou- 
sand ages  hence  would  have  nothing  left 
him  to  discover.  Thus,  a  score  or  more 
of  pages  are  expended  in  proving  the 
legitimacy  of  his  birth,  and  that  of  his 
father  and  grand&ther ;  and,  in  evidence, 
the  certificates  of  birth  and  marriage  are 
transcribed  in  fuU  in  each  case.  The 
joys  and  troubles  of  childhood  common 
to  humanity,  that  we  each  have  proved, 
and  in  the  sunny  distance  love  to  contem- 
plate, have  witn  him  a  special  meaning, 
and  assume  historic  proportions;  whue 
the  tricks  his  schoolfellows  played  on  him 
— ^how  he  was  bolstered  till  the  bolster 
burst,  and  the  feathers  stuck  in  his  throat 
— ^how  he  paid  boyish  eoort  to  some  fiur 
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Parisian  visitors,  and  ostentatiously  leap- 
ing a  ditch  in  their  presence,  split  his 
pantaloons,  and  fled  in  shame ;  these,  and 
a  thousand  and  one  facts  of  similar  im- 
port, are  but  so  many  episodes  in  the 
grand  epic  of  his  life.  Yet,  since  even 
these  circumstantial  narratives  may 
not  afford  sufficient  data  to  the  inquir- 
ing critic,  he  complacentiy  suggests  that 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  examine 
closely  into  the  smallest  things,  as  by  no 
means  small  in  their  connection,  can  visit 
the  different  localities  where  his  childhood 
was  spent ;  that  there  they  will  find  the 
various  elements  shadowed  forth  in  his 
works,  and  be  able  to  trace  the  constitu- 
ents of  his  impulsive  character. 

Michelet  once  said  to  M.  Dumas  that 
he  was  "  one  of  the  forces  of  nature,"  and 
it  is  his  highest  ambition  to  be  thought 
so.  A  certain  rude  vigor  is  characteristic 
of  him — ^physical  subordinating  intelleo- 
tual  power,  but  both  operating  with  un- 
tiring energy.  Like  a  Samson  he  can 
burst  asunder  the  green  withs  of  prece- 
dent and  custom;  and  he  pursues  his 
"gigantic  work,"  if  we  may  credit  his 
allusions,  in  the  spirit  of  the  wandering 
pilgrim,  whose  curse  impels  him  on  and 
ever  on.  Work  with  him  is  like  the  in- 
toxication of  Monte  Christo's  Latchis; 
"  it  creates  in  real  life  a  fistctitious  life, 
so  full  of  enchanting  and  adorable  hallu- 
cinations that  at  last  the  fitctitious  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  real."  Thus  he  commenced 
his  career  by  spending  six  hours  didly  at 
his  desk,  but  tne  exigencies  and  the  zeal 
of  successful  effort  led  him  on  to  ten,  to 
twelve,  and  to  fifteen !  As  to  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  produced  in  these  long 
hours  of  study — so  many  that  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship  haa  often  been  raised 
by  his  wondering  readers — ^it  is  only  ri- 
valled by  his  speed  in  composition.  Lu- 
cilius,  and  his  two  hundred  lines  standing 
on  one  foot,  is  as  nothing  to  this  modem 
scribe.  The  great  improvisatore  of  the 
age,  he  has,  moreover,  had  no  lack  of 
opportunities  to  parade  his  skill.  How 
amusingly  have  his  pretensions  been  ex- 
emplified in  some  of  those  remarkable 
trials  with  which  at  different  periods  his 
name  has  been  associated.  ^M.  V6ron,  of 
the  Constitutionnelj  institutes  a  lawsuit 
against  him  fi>r  breach  of  engagement. 
M.  Dumas  defends  himself:  "  Gentlemeni 
I  have  done  what  no  other  man  has  done 
or  will  do.  I  have  undertaken  five  ro- 
mances at  once  in  five  different  joumalfl; 


I  have  published  these  five  romances,  and 
I  defy  any  one  to  point  out  a  single  line 
that  is  not  my  own.  Everything  wat 
done  with  mjr  own  hand.  Up  to  die 
time  of  this  unit,  I  was  on  exoellent  terms 
with  M.  V^ron.  He  came  to  me  and 
said,  'My  dear  Dumas,  if  you  do  not 
write  us  an  amusing,  lively,  interesting 
tale — such  as  you  know  how  to  write— 
we  are  lost.  You  must  do  something  in 
dght  days.'  I  answered,  'Eight  days  I 
That's  abundance — abundance  when  a 
man  has  nothing  to  do ;  but  when,  like 
me,  you  have  five  feuilletons  to  write 
every  day,  it's  not  so  easy.'  I  had  then 
three  horses  and  three  servants  always 
ready,  and  the  railroad  at  all  hours,  to 
carry  my  copy  to  Paris."  However,  M. 
V6ron  is  in  great  trouble ;  the  magnani- 
mous Dumas  sees  it  to  be  a  case  of  Bfis  or 
death,  so  he  promises  a  volume  of  six 
thousand  lines  m  eight  days.  ''  To  make 
sure,"  said  he  to  his  petitioner, ''  there  are 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pa^es."  [A8id§ 
for  curious  listeners — "I  write  on  very 
large  pages,  and  one  hundred  and  thir^ 
p^es  of  my  writing  make  a  volume.**] 
''  Do  you  go  and  number  them ;  I  engage 
to  fill  them  for  you  in  eight  days.  Adc- 
me  to  dinner  eirat  days  hence,  and  I  wiD 
bring  you  my  six  thousand  lines."  What 
can  his  accuser  say  in  reply  ?  Or,  in  any 
case,  are  not  the  penalties  of  conviction 
outweighed  by  increased  notoriety  ?  M. 
Oirardm,  of  the  Presae^  complains  that 
the  author  of  ^^  Balsamo"  leaves  his  woric 
unfinished,  and  betakes  himself  to  Spain 
and  Afiica.  •  *^  Gentlemen,"  he  answers 
again,  ^^  these  are  the  circumstances  under 
wnich  I  set  out.  I  had  thrown  off  1 58,000 
lines — ^that    is,    fi>rty-eight    volumes--fci     . 

X' ';een  months.  I  was  tired.  ToumusI  A 
t  that  one  might  well  be  a  little  tired 
after  writing  in  that  way."  Consider, 
too,  the  incidents  of  this  journey.  '^In 
Spain  I  was  received  not  only  as  a  man 
of  letters — as  M.  Alexandre  Dumas — ^bnt 
I  assisted  at  the  private  marriage  of  the 
Prince.  I  received  the  grand  cordon  ef 
the  Order  of  Charles  IH.  I  was  received, 
not  as  M.  Dumas,  but  as  the  Mazqids 
Davy  de  la  Pailleterie — as  the  tnma  ef 
the  Duke  de  Montpensier."  ^t  TmdSi 
the  reception  is  snll  more  flattering-* 
there  thev  know  what  a  man  is  wortiL 
and  the  Bev  bestows  on  him  the  g^ofm 
cordon  of  the  Order  of  Nioham.  Then, 
finally — (we  do  not  parody ;  we  do  little 
more  than  translate  nis  own  words) — tihe 
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adventures  and  achievements  of  the  way 
became  such  a  scion  of  so  great  a  people ; 
the  dignity  of  France  was  well  sustained ; 
and  now,  in  four  days,  if  the  Conatitu- 
tionnd  pleases,  the  story  of  the  expedi- 
tion is  at  its  service — "  two  of  the  most 
amusing  volumes  that  have  ever  appear- 
ed." But  M.  Veron  never  thought  much 
of  M.  Dumas,  as  the  latter  laments  in  his 
Memoires.  Veron,  whose  reputation  is 
his  gold,  was  manager  of  the  liemte  de  la 
PariSy  and  never  asked  him  for  a  single 
article ! — ^was  manager  of  the  Opera,  and 
never  asked  him  for  a  poem,  but  on  con- 
dition of  collaboration  with  Scribe ! — was 
manager  of  the  Cotiatitutionyiely  and 
never  treated  with  him  till  his  success  in 
other  journals  compelled  negotiation! 
Ah,  naughty  M.  V^ronl  You  recollect 
the  agreement,  broken  at  last  by  mutual 
consent,  when  some  twenty  volumes  were 
still  due,  and  some  six  thousand  francs 
besides?  You  remember  how  it  was 
arranged  that  for  these  six  thousand 
francs  you  should  receive  twelve  thousand 
lines?  To  reassure  your  confidence,  M. 
Dumas  publicly  proffers  a  promissory  note 
— "  For  the  first  journal  that  V6ron  sets 
up,  he  can  draw  upon  me  for  12,000  lines, 
at  twelve  days'  sight ;  the  thirteenth  day 
his  signature  shall  be  honored." 

But  the  establishment  of  the  Mouaqti^ 
taire^  m  the  winter  of  1853,  threw  all  for- 
mer achievements  into  the  shade.  Why 
get  up  a  newspaper  ?  Alexandre  Dumas 
answers — "  First,  because  I  am  tired  of 
being  ably  attacked  by  my  foes,  and 
poorly  defended  by  my  friends;  next, 
because  I  have  still /br^y  or  fifty  volumes 
of  my  memoirs  to  publish,  and  because 
these  forty  or  fifty  volumes  become  the 
more  dangerous  m  proportion  as  they 
come  nearer  to  the  present  day ;  and 
because  I  wish  to  be  amenable  for  them, 
not  merely  as  an  author,  but  as  a  pub- 
lisher." So  the  Mousquetaire  comes  out, 
and  by  its  caricatures  and  personalities, 
its  thrilling  narratives  and  romances,  its 
diversity  of  attraction  —  the  great  ego 
changing  his  character  and  shifting  his 
dress  with  the  skill  of  an  old  performer — 
it  gathers  a  motley  company  of  admirers 
about  it.  ♦The  number  of  columns  daily 
appearing  with  the  one  name  appended 
confounds,  and  then  delights;  and  one 
and  another  lights  his  little  torch  of  praise 
in  honor  of  this  new-come  friend.  Strange 
to  say,  men  of  fiimo  and  station  join  the 
circle ;  and  the  powers  of  the  improvisa- 


tore  are  allowed  to  rank  him  with  the 
greatest.  Lamartine  becomes  a  subscriber, 
and  Dumas  solicits  his  opinion: — "I  en- 
tertain an  opinion  on  things  human,  but 
none  on  miracles.  You  are  superhuman ; 
my  opinion  of  you  is  a  note  of  admins 
tion !  Perpetual  motion  has  been  sought 
for ;  you  have  done  better,  and  yon  have 
created  perpetual  astonishment.  Adieu, 
vivezy  &e8t  a  dire^  ecrivezyje  suis  Id  pour 
V0U8  lire,'*'*  And  even  the  satirical  Henri 
Heine  turns  himself  round  on  the  bed 
where  he  has  lain  for  six  years,  to  write 
to  him : — "  Certes,  next  to  Cervantes  and 
Mrs.  Schariar,  vou  are  the  most  amusing 
story  teller  I  know.  What  ease!  what 
desiiivolnire  I  and  what  a  fiine  fellow  yon 
are !  Upon  my  word  you  have  but  one 
feult  I  know  of — your  modesty!  You 
are  too  modest.  Tliose  who  upbraid  you 
with  boasting  and  braggadocio  do  not  so 
much  as  suspect  the  greatness  of  your 
talent.  Flatter  yourself  as  you  will,  lav- 
ish upon  your  person  the  most  extravi^ 
gant  hyperbole,  I  defy  you  to  preach 
yourself  up  ever  so  much  as  you  deserve 
for  your  marvellous  productions."  For 
two  years  the  Mousquetaire  has  pursued 
its  eccentric  path.  Suddenly,  it  is  threat- 
ened with  extinction;  a  prosecution  is 
commenced  for  an  offence  most  trivial 
even  in  a  country  where  an  iron  hand 
stifles  the  voice  of  free  speech ;  it  is  unex- 
pectedly withdrawn,  and  M.  Dumas,  the 
sun  of  that  wondrous  system,  announces 
his  intention  to  abandon  it  to  its  &te. 
The  programme  of  &ture  operations, 
whispered  to  his  literary  friends,  has  duly 
appeared  in  the  various  newspapers ;  he 
will  remain  in  Paris  but  for  a  very  short 
timey  to  bring  out  two  dramas,  and  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  a  new  edi- 
tion  of  all  his  works  in  three  hundred  voir 
umes,  after  which  he  intends  travelling 
for  several  years,  and  visiting  China  be- 
fore he  comes  home !  The  curtain,  then 
— ^if  he  adhere  to  his  resolution — ^is  about 
to  ML  upon  another  act  of  his  eventful 
life.  While  we  await  the  ^^  startling  et 
fects"  that  are  yet  to  come,  let  us  glance 
back  on  the  part  already  played,  and  by 
the  aid  of  his  own  luminous  recollectionai 
try  to  discover  something  of  their  import 
and  their  value. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  be  it  known  then, 
was  bom  at  Yillers  Coteret,  a  small  town 
in  the  department  of  Aisnes,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  1802.  His  srand&ther,  Al^- 
andre  Ajitoine  Davy,  Marquis  de  la  Pait 
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leterie,  had  purchased  large  estates  in 
Saint  Domingo,  and  took  refbge  there 
from  the  commotion  of  the  revolution, 
making  a  swarthy  African  dame  the  part- 
ner of  his  wealth.  His  son,  the  fitther  of 
our  hero,  returned  to  France,  and  aban- 
doning all  aristocratic  pretensions,  en- 
tered the  republican  army,  in  which  he 
soon  attainea  the  rank  of  general.  He 
was  distinguished  hy  his  formidable  sta- 
ture and  great  muscular  powers ;  and  the 
filial  piety  of  his  bioffrapner  covers  many 
pages  with  details  oi  exploits  as  astouna- 
mg,  if  not  as  fabulous,  as  those  of  Hercu- 
les. The  earlier  campaigns  of  Bonaparte 
made  him  &mous  as  a  brilliant  and  daring 
swordsman ;  he  accompanied  the  young 
conqueror  in  his  expedition  to  E^ypt, 
and  on  one  occasion  personated  the  mva- 
der  himself  who,  when  a  party  of  Arabs 
came  to  widt  upon  him,  conscious  of  the 
impression  his  own  diminutive  figure 
might  make  on  these  primitive  warriors, 
deputed  him  at  the  nead  of  a  select 
body  of  horsemen,  all  fine  and  stalwart 
soldiers,  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  verita- 
ble man.  The  climate,  however,  exerted 
a  depressing  influence  on  his  buoyant 
spirits,  and  ne  degenerated  into  a  moping 
malcontent,  excitmg  the  disgust  of  Bona- 
parte and  so  marnng  his  own  fortune. 
During  the  imperial  campaigns  he  re- 
mained in  retirement ;  and  to  the  close  of 
his  life  he  continued  unpensioned,  as  well 
as  unemployed  in  consequence-4iis  son 
would  have  us  believe — of  the  infiexHde 
r^ublicanism  of  his  principles.  He  died 
wnen  Alexandre  was  still  a  child,  and  left 
him  to  his  mother  with  but  so&nty  means 
of  sustenance  and  comfort.  Tiie  best 
education  that  neighboring  priests  could 
bestow  was,  therefore,  all  we  could  secnre 
for  him,  and  this  was  meagre  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  but  his  retentive  memory  then 
compensated  for  many  deficienoies.  and 
now,  in  mature  a^e,  has  enabled  him  to 
trace  minutely  his  intellectual  progress 
from  earliest  mfancy.  To  amuse  him,  it 
was  a  common  thing  to  give  him  Buffon's 
"Natural  History,"  the  pictures  of  which 
60  interested  him  that,  m  attempting  to 
decipher  the  explanations  attacbed,  he 
learned  to  read — ne  knows  not  how ;  and, 
led  on  by  the  curiosity  then  incited,  he 
devoured  every  book  on  which  he  could 
lay  hands,  exhausting  l^e  juvenile  library 
at  an  age  when  other  children  are  sUu 
spelling.  The  Bible  had  a  special  charm, 
and,  thanks  to  a  copy  in  a  priest's  house, 


he  made  its  sacred  histories  his  own,  and 
they  are  "  still  so  well  remembered,  thail 
he  believes  he  has  never  sboe  had  immbA 
to  read  them  again.**  Schooldays  pas^-> 
in  wluch,  as  in  these  less  fettered  qbjm  of 
childhood,  more  perhaps  of  a  direefly 
stimulating  character  was  gathered  iSronl 
the  random  readings  of  the  hour  tluui 
fi*om  the  lessons  fi^rmally  taught — he  wii 
placed  with  a  notary  fer  initiation  into 
the  more  practical  knowledge  of  lUk 
But  his  distaste  for  ordinary  duties  soon 
evinced  itself  and  more  thui  once  neoei* 
sitated  a  change  of  master.  His  countfy 
education,  meanwhile,  had  at  least  one 
advantage ;  it  increased  his  bodily  ▼ig'or. 
and  kept  fresh  the  fiow  of  spirits  inherited 
from  his  fiither.  He  could  ride  the  most 
vicious  horse,  walk  a  dozen  miles  to  a 
ball,  play  at  tennis  with  any  man,  handle 
Bwora  and  pistol  with  equal  skill,  and  at 
thirty  paces  bring  down  with  unfailing 
certamty  a  partridge  or  a  hare.  To  these 
accomplishments,  in  their  effect  on  mkid 
and  body,  he  was  doubtless  to  be  indebted 
£oT  much  of  his  future  success;  for  tUs 
vivacity  of  animal  spirits  has  left  its  traoes 
on  his  best  works,  and  is,  in  fiict,  the  eto* 
ment  of  his  imagination,  and  the  secret  of 
his  power. 

Such  is  Dumas  in  his  ancestry  and  edsp 
cation.  But  if  the  noUer  paroitage  of 
mind  confers  hereditary  honors,  he  is  a 
prince  of  the  blood'Toyal--4lie  child  of 
Shakspeare,  bom  of  his  genius,  breatUng 
his  inspiration !  How  prondly  he  boMts 
his  intellectual  descent  I  Shakspeare  first 
woke  within  him  the  sense  of  beauty  sod 
of  stren^tli — evoked  his  faculties  «id 
moulded  nis  tastes — made  him  the  diaai' 
pion  of  romance,  the  iconodast  of  rliMJc 
idols,  the  hero  of  a  literary  revolutiosH^ 
and  shall  yet  wreath  a  crown  of  immortab 
round  his  name.  Ck>meille  and  Radbe 
had  fidled  to  awake  any  sympathetic  eoMK 
tions;  he  had  laid  down  their  dnmas 
yawning  with  ennui  Fortunately,  a 
troop  of  strolling  players  came  soon  afters 
wards  to  VDIers  Coteret.  Hamlet  warn 
the  chosen  tragedy — a  translation,  of 
course ;  but  it  opened  a  new  world  to  the 
young  listener.  It  was  the  first  fludibig 
of  passion — ^the  first  feeble  flntterinff  of 
fency  on  its  scarcely  fledged  wing.  lump 
let  became  the  sulyject  of  oonversatkni 
every  where  and  with  every  one.  *It 
was  the  first  dramatic  work,''  says  Dop 
mas,  ^  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
me— <me  fidl  of  inde&iaUe  sensations^  of 
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mysterious  struggles  with  splendor  as  yet 
but  dimly  seen."  The  play  was  procured 
and  studied ;  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers"  of 
Casimir  Delavigne — ^which,  in  1 81 9,  threw 
Paris  into  a  ferment — and  at  a  later  date, 
"Louis  XI."  were  also  subjected  to  a 
careful  perusal,  and  not  without  effect. 
They  at  least  disclosed  the  possession  of 
certain  qualities  of  the  heart  that  have 
ever  since  been  his  boast ;  and  it  is,  he 
assures  us,  with  profound  satisfaction  that 
he  dates  from  so  early  a  period  his  well 
known  impartial  appreciation  of  contem- 
poraneous works.  Terence  wrote  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  verses  ever  penned 
when  he  said — 

Homo  sum,  nil  hamanam  a  me  aliennm  pato ; 

and  M.  Dumas  is  proud  to  sympathize  in 
the  sentiment,  and  to  look  complacently 
down  from  the  altitudes  of  his  own  ego- 
tism upon  the  poets  and  the  penmen  of 
his  age.    To  this  first  glimpse  of  the 
mighty  spirit  of  poesy  brooding  over  the 
chaos  of  his  mind  succeeded  the  incite- 
ments of  a  first  love,  kindling  new  hopes 
imd  joys,  coloring  the  dream  of  life  with 
rich  golden  hues,  and  disclosing  in  the 
depths  of  his  nature  a  lower  deep  still 
opening  wide.     To  the  aspirations  that 
began  to  glow  in  his  bosom,  a  practical 
tendency  was  given  by  the  return  from 
Paris  of  a  young  friend,  Adolphe  de  Leu- 
wen,  and  the  relation  of  his  experiences 
there.    Adolphe  had  actually  been  living 
with  a  dramatist,  had  even  framed  an 
acquaintance  with  Scribe  —  then  on  the 
threshold  of  success,  and  with  the  stage 
before  him  "  where  to  choose" — and  had 
himself  written  a  piece  that,  though  re- 
fused, had  been  honored  with  a  "reading" 
at    the    Gymnasc.     Dumas    commenced 
scheming;   but  relatives  and  neighbors 
shook    their  heads    and    universally  de- 
nounced him  as  an  idle  fellow  who  would 
never  make  any  thing  out.     Alexandre, 
however,  was  bent  on  disappointing  his 
friends ;  give  him  a  fair  fiela  and  he  will 
break  a  lance  with  any  cavalier,  and  make 
the  false  prophets  themselves  do  him  hon- 
or.    In  a  short  time  he  composed  a  vaude- 
ville in  one  act,  after  which  it  was  agreed 
that    he    should   work    in    unison   with 
Adolphe ;  and  the  latter  being  soon  sum- 
moned again  with  his  father  to  Paris,  it 
was  determined  that  he  should  use  his 
influence  to  get  their  joint  productions 
played.    Meantime,  the  scanty  resources  | 


of  his  mother  were  failing  them,  and  it 
became  more  than  ever  incumbent  to  la- 
bor diligently  for  his  daily  bread.    Devi- 
olane,  one  of  his  old  masters,  was  at  this 
time  also  called  away  to  the  capital  to  be- 
come "  Conservateur"  of  the  forests  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  Dumas  sighed  to 
follow  him,  not  as  a  subordinate  at  the 
desk,  but  that  he  might  force  a  passage 
for  himself  into  the  charmed  circle  of  ht- 
erature  and  poetry.     Striving  for  the  pre- 
sent to  content  himself  with  his  hopes,  he 
accepted  an  advantageous  situation  that 
offered  at  a  notary's  at  Crespy.    But  here 
a  novel  temptation  presented  itself;  his 
new  master  being  occasionally  absent  for 
several  days  together,  it  occurred  to  him 
to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  with  an  old 
fellow  clerk  steal  a  march  on  Paris.    The 
plan  was  no  sooner  projected  than  it  was 
settled  between  them;  and  the  first  chance 
found  them  on  the  road.    They  carried  a 
conmion  purse,  and  their  guns,  with  which, 
to  make  up  for  deficiencies,  they  shot  as 
much  game  as  they  could  take  with  them 
to  sell  in  the  city.    Once  there,  the  first 
thing  was  to  seek  out  Adolphe,  and  turn 
his   patronage    to    some    acoonnt.    The 
vaudeville  speculation  had  come  to  no- 
thing ;  but  the  theatre  was  open  to  them 
as  auditors,  if  not  as  authors.    Adolphe 
welcomed  him  heartily,  conducted  him 
forthwith  to  Talma,  and  obtained  a  free 
admission  for  him  to  the  evening's  enter* 
tainment  to  see  the  great  tragedian  as 
Sylla.    An  hour  in  that  curious  literary 
laboratory,  the  cafe,  where  sat  Th6aulon 
busily  composing  with  a  crowd  of  young 
playwrights  writing  or  chattering  about 
him,  pleasantly  shortened  the  interval  to 
the  performance ;  but  all  pleasures  paled 
before  those  which  it  brought  with  it 
Let  us  leave  M.  Dumas  to  expatiate  in 
the    recollection.     The    curtam    down, 
Adolphe  led  him  behind  die  scenes  that 
he  nught  thank  Talma  for  the  enjoyment 
afforded.     The    celebrated  •  actor,    sui^ 
rounded  by  many  of  the  celebrities  of  the 
day,  again  kindly  received  him.    "  What 
are  you  doing  ?"  he  asked ;  and  when  his 
youthful    admirer,    blushing    with    &lse 
shame,  whispered  that  he  was  a  clerk, — 
"  You  need  not  despair  for  all  that,''  he 
added,  "  Comeille  was  a  lawyer's  clerL 
Gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  a  future  Cor- 
neille."     Not  satisfied  with  the  compli- 
ment, Dumas  relates  that  he  besged  him 
to  lay  his  hand  on  his  head,  and  that  he 
did  so,  saying,  "  Alexandre  DomaSi  I  bap- 
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tize  thee  poet  in  the  name  of  Shakspeare, 
Corneille,  and  Schiller."  And  the  inter- 
view concluded  by  his  advising  him  to  go 
home,  and  study,  and  await  his  ^'  call." 

This  benediction  was  ample  satisfaction 
for  all  the  fatigue  and  dangers  of  the  jour- 
ney ;  it  more  than  compensated  for  the 
auger  of  his  employer,  whose  threats,  in 
the  exhilaration  of  the  moment,  Dumas 
chose  to  interpret  into  a  positive  dismissaL 
How  to  live  in  Paris  became  now  the  prob- 
lem. He  sold  his  dog,  scraped  together 
what  money  he  could  by  all  sorts  of  de- 
vices, and  besought  his  mother  to  let  him 
go,  and  make  at  least  one  campaign  in 
the  capital.  He  would  find  out  his 
father's  friends,  introduce  himseL^  and 
crave  their  help  to  place  him  in  a  position 
where  he  might  work  worthily  of  his  name. 
Despite  household  exigencies,  her  consent 
was  with  difficulty  extorted;  but  once 
gained,  he  quickljr  completed  his  prepara- 
tions, and,  obtaimng  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation to  General  Foy  from  one  of  the 
provincial  magnates,  away  he  went  into 
the  great  world,  believing  it  a  garden  of 
flowers,  all  the  gates  of  which  were  open 
to  him,  and  that,  like  Ali  Baba,  he  had 
only  to  pronounce  the  word  Sesame  to 
cleave  rocks  asunder. 

The  evening  of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Du- 
mas wrote  to  the  Duke  de  Bellune,  the 
Minister  of  War,  requesting  an  audience, 
and  appealing  to  the  friendship  he  once 
entertained  for  his  father,  the  republican 
General.  The  next  morning  he  procured  a 
directory  to  look  for  the  address  of  those 
other  "  friends"  whose  influence  warranted 
any  hope  for  the  future.  Then  he  set  out 
to  make  his  calls.  The  first  visit  was  to 
Marshal  Jourdain,  who  thought  ho  remem- 
bered a  General  Alexandre  Dumas,  but 
liad  never  heard  that  he  had  a  son.  The 
next  was  to  General  Sebastiani,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  equal  coolness,  and  contin- 
ued busily  dictating  to  his  amanuensis,  snuff- 
box in  hand.  The  bright  dreams  of  the 
morning  began  to  fade,  as  the  young  aspi- 
rant turned  sorrowfrilly  away ;  but  there 
was  yet  another  name — ^that  of  General 
Verdier,  who  had  served  under  his  father 
in  Egypt ;  and  he  threw  himself  into  a  cab- 
riolet, and  drove  oS  to  find  him.  The 
modest  quarters  of  the  old  republican  sur- 
])rised  him ;  and  when  he  saw  him  with 
palette  and  brush  bending  over  an  unfin- 
tshed  battle-scene,  he  drew  back,  as  if 
mistaken  in  the  man.  "  So  you  are  aston- 
ished," said  the  General,  ^^  to  see  me  hand- 


ling the  brush  after  handling  the  sabre  so 
weU  ?  What  would  you  have  ?  Mine  is 
a  restless  hand — ^I  must  employ  it  on  some- 
thing. Now  let's  hear  what  you  want." 
The  mention  of  the  name  of  Dumas  brought 
vividly  back  the  remembrance  of  olden 
times;  but  the  poor  General  could  only 
invite  him  to  dinner  the  next  day,  and 
meanwhile  counsel  him  how  to  act — ^to  ex- 
pect nothing  from  the  Minister  of  War, 
but  to  ffo  at  once  to  General  Foy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  following  morning  Dumas  select- 
ed ms  letter  of  introduction,  and  presented 
himself  at  the  house  of  General  Foy. 
The  General  received  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  papers,  writing  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Pe- 
ninsule."  His  piercing  eyes  glancing  from 
the  table  made  the  intruder  tremble ;  but 
when,  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  the  old 
man  began  to  talk  of  his  Other's  services, 
and  after  reading  the  letter  he  brought 
with  him,  spoke  mmiliarly  and  kindly,  nis 
confidence  returned.  "  Come,  then ; 
what  shall  we  do  for  you  ?"  "  Whatever 
you  please.  General."  "  But  I  should  know 
first  what  you  are  fit  for."  "  Oh !  not  for 
anything  great."  "Let's  see — what  do 
you  know — a  little  mathematics  ?"  "  No, 
General."  "At  least  you  have  some  no- 
tion of  algebra,  geometry,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy ?" — and  he  stopped  between  each 
word,  till  answered  by  the  blushes  of  his 
would-be  prot6g6,  who,  for  the  first  time, 
stood  confronted  with  his  own  ignorance. 
"No,  General,"  he  answered  stammer- 
ing. "  You  understand  Latin  and  Greek  ?" 
"A  little."  "You  speak  some  modem 
language  ?"  "  Italian  pretty  well ;  Ger- 
man very  badly."  "  I  will  get  you  placed 
with  Lid^tte,  then.  You  understand  ao- 
counts  ?"  "  Not  at  all,"  answered  Alexan- 
dre, writhing  under  the  examination ; "  my 
education.  General,  was  altogether  neglect- 
ed, and  I  am  ashamed  to  sa^r  so.  I  only  now 
perceive  it ;  but  I  will  begin  again,  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honor."  "  But,  mean- 
while, man  amiy  have  you  any  means  of 
living?"  "None  at  afl,"  signed  DumaSi 
overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  ms  own  help- 
lessness. The  (general  reflected  a  minute. 
"  Give  me  your  address ;  I  will  consider 
what  I  can  do  for  you" — and  he  pushed 
pen  and  paper  towards  him. 

^  I  took  the  pen  (sajs  Dumas,  describiD^  the 
sceDc)  with  which  this  man  had  jnst  been  writing. 
T  looked  at  it,  still  wet  with  use,  and  laid  it  down 
on  the  desk.  <  What  ?'  <  I  will  not  write  with 
your  pen,  General ;  it  would  be  a  profiemation.* 
*  What  a  boy  yon  are.    Stop,  here  is  a  new  one.' 
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*  Thank  too.'  I  wrote ;  the  General  looked  at  ma 
I  had  written  bat  a  few  words  when  he  clapped  his 
hands,  exclaiming,  *  We  are  safe  I  *  *  How  so  ?'  *  You 
write  a  beautiful  hand.'  I  let  my  head  fall  on  my 
bosom ;  I  had  no  power  to  hold  it  up.  A  beautiful 
hand  1  that  was  all  I  could  boast.  A  brevet  d^in- 
capacite^  oh!  il  etait  bien  d,  moi.  A  beautiful 
hand !  I  might  then  one  day  hope  to  be  a  clerk. 
What  a  future  opened  before  me  f  I  could  willing- 
ly have  cut  off  my  right  hand." 

General  Foy  continued,  without  appearing 
to  perceive  what  passed  in  his  mind :  ^^1 
dine  to-day  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  I 
will  speak  to  him  about  you.  Sit  there. 
Draw  up  a  petition,  and  write  as  well  as 
you  can."  Dumas  silently  obeyed,  and,  the 
petition  finished,  he  was  invited  to  come 
back  to  break&st  the  next  morning,  and 
learn  the  particulars  of  its  reception. 

With  the  morrow  Dumas  did  not  fail  to 
return,  and  the  first  word  of  the  General, 
as  he  opened  the  door,  reassured  his  hopes. 
The  affair  had  been  arranged — he  was  at 
once  to  enter  the  aicritariat  of  the  Duke 
as  a  supernumerary,  at  a  salary  of  1200 
francs.    "It  was  not  much,"  added  the 
General;  "  but  he  must  work,  and  remem- 
ber his  promise  to  study."    Breakfiist  was 
joyously  dispatched  over  this  good  news, 
and  a  letter  as  gla<Uy  written  to  announce 
it  to  his  mother.    This  done,  he  bounded 
to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  same  day  was 
installed  in  his  office.    There  was  no  rea- 
son to  despair — "B6rangor  could  not  com- 
mand more  money  when  he  entered  the 
university."    His  hours  of  work-business, 
fi'om  half-past  ten  to  five  o'clock,  and  from 
seven  to  ten  during  the  evening,  left  him 
little  time  for  systematic  study ;  but  he  set 
himself  vigorously  to  carry  out  his  resolu- 
tions, and  the  advice  of  two  congenial  com- 
panions whom  he  found  in  the  office  con- 
tributed  greatly  to  his  encouragement. 
He  knew  sufficient  Latin  to  go  on  without 
help,  and  he  bought  with  wnaX  remained 
of  his  little  store  of  francs,  a  "  Juvenal,"  a 
"Tacitus,"  and  a  "Suetonius."     Geogra- 
phy he  made  his  recreation,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  a  young  physician,  he  sought 
an  acquaintance  with  chemistry  and  phys- 
iology.    His  iron  constitution  enabled  him 
to  supplement  the  limited  leisure  of  the 
day  by  long  hours  at  night.    Then,  he  in- 
forms us,  began  that  protracted  struggle 
of  his  will  with  circumstances,  which,  hav- 
ing at  first  no  settled  object,  ended  by 
leaving  him  the  victor ;  and  in  those  fever- 
ish watches  of  the  midnight,  he  contracted 
habits,  which,   having  never   been   lost, 


"  make  the  magnitude  of  his  labors  in- 
comprehensible, event  o  firiends  who  can- 
not divine  at  what  hour  or  in  what  time 
he   accomplishes   them."    His  beautiful 
handwriting,  in  other  respects,  stood  him 
in  good  stead.    For  two  years  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  never  sent  a  dispatch  to  a 
crowned  head  that  was  not  transcribed  by 
his  pen ;  soon  the  mechanical  task  of  copy* 
ing  Decame  so  easy,  that  while  his  fingers 
rapidly  ran  to  and  fro,  he  could  give  the 
rems  to  his  imagination,  and  wander  in  the 
fiivorite  regions  of  thought ;  and  in  due 
time,  his  sdary  was  raised  to  1500  francs, 
with  a  possible  ^^gratification"  of  250  at 
the  yearns  end.    'iHiere  was  yet  one  thing 
that  seriously  impeded  his  progress ;  it  was 
necessary  to  stuay  society  as  well  as  liter- 
ature, but  the  engagements  of  the  evening 
effectually  prevented  his  doine  both.    A 
representation  of  his  wishes  to  M.  Oadard, 
the  chsf  de  burecsuy  ultimately  succeeded 
in  removing  even  this  impediment,  and  he 
was  transferred  to   another  department 
where  he  might  leave  his  desk  at  an  ear- 
lier hour.    Tne  friendly  voice  of  his  fel- 
low clerks  had  warned  him  against  the 
mention  of  literature  iu  the  presence  of 
his  superiors,  who  deemed  its  cultivation 
as  a  profession  incompatible  with  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  due  to  themselves. 
They  were  prudent  counsellors  ;  for  Du- 
mas found  his  rash  avowals  exposed  him 
to  suspicion,  and  stood  not  unfrequently 
in  the  way  of  his  advancement.    A  third 
change — ^into  the  Direction  des  JFbrit9— 
threw  him  again  under  the  authority  of 
Deviolane,  one  of  his  oldest  masters  in  the 
country,  and  one  who  had  never  scrupled 
to  denounce  his  mifortunate  subordinate 
as  a  worthless  dreamer.  A  series  of  squab- 
bles was  the  inevitable  result.    But  Du- 
mas, in  the  interim,  had  gained  immeasnra^ 
bly  upon  his  former  self    He  had  grown 
^miliar  with   the  illustriooB  names  that 
adorned  the  age ;  had  watched  the  flitter- 
ing constellation,  and  already  fiuicied  he 
saw  the  star  of  his  own  fbrtune  beaming 
out  in  brilliance  among  them;  Chateau- 
briand, and  Nodier,  and  Delavigne,  and 
Scribe,  and  Lamartine,  and  Hugo,  and 
dc  Vigny — a  long  and  miscellaneous  scroll, 
the  champions  of  a  buried  past,  the  herald 
of  a  glorious  future — ^men  who  had  fought 
and  won  and  fiided  in  their  strength — ath- 
letes beating  the  air  in  the  enersy  of 
youth ;  and  he  longed  to  write  himself  be- 
side them.    The  circle  of  his  acquaintance, 
ever  extending,  included  some  of  the  most 
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popular,  if  not  the  greatest,  dramatists  of  read,  I  devoured  the  foreign  repertoire,  and  I  per- 

the  day;  so  that   he   was  well   fortified  ceived  that  in  the  dramatic  world  everything  emtr 

within  and  without  against  the  complaints  ^ated  from  ShakeiK^re  as  in  the  natural  worU 

of  his  obstinate  superior.     The  range  of  IZlt^^J^^^Jl^^  ^XTV  ^^%*  ''''T 

,  .      ,    T .  J     n        -J       J  j^  could  be  compared  to  nim,  for  he  was  as  dramatic 

his  studies  gradually  widened ;  and  new  ^  Oorneille,  m  concise  as  Moli^re,  as  original  as 

elements  of  power  were  continually  dis-  Calderon,  as  thooghtfal  as  Goethe,  as  impassioned 

closed.     He  read  Scott,  and  Cooper,  and  as  Schiller.    I  perceived  that  his  works  by  them- 

Byron — his  "  brother  in  poverty,  at  least ;"  selves  embraced  more  types  of  character  than  the 

he   followed  with   intense  eagerness   the  works  of  all  others  united.    I  perceived,  in  fine, 

fluctuating    conflict   between   the   classic  ^^^\  ^^  was  the  one  who,  after  God,  had  crated 

and  romantic  schools  of  art  — that  reac-  n^ost     Thenceforward  m^ 

.     .  ,1  X  J  1  x»     'x'  •  I  felt  that  that  speciality  to  which  every  man  18 

tion  against  the  accepted  laws  ol  criticism  ^^j,^^  ^^  openeTto  me ;  I  had  a  confidence  in 

winch  was  the  necessary  supplement  ot  po-  myself  that  till  then  had  failed  me,  and  I  launched 

litical  revolution.     Translations  from  the  out  boldly  towards  the  future  against  which  I  had 

English  and  German  dramatists — though  always  feared  I  should  dash  myself  to  pieces." 
too   frequently  verifying  the  Italian  pro- 
ve rl),    tradnttere    tradltoi'e — evinced    the       "  It  is  men,  and  not  man,  who  create," 

progress  of  the  movement  on  the  stage ;  and  Dumas,  therefore,  conscious  of  the 

nor  were  there  wanting  men  in  each  de-  difficulties  that  beset  the  career  he  now 

partment  to  represent  the  various  shades  embraced,  began  by  a  still  more  diligent 

of  opinion  that  passed  across  the  public  culture  to  prepare  to  overcome  them.    He 

mind.  read  Shakspeare,  Comeille,  Moliere,  Cal- 

This  inner  life  of  the  student  endured  deron,   Goethe,    and   Schiller — analyzed, 

for  three  years,  without  leading  to  any  and  produced,  and  experimented,  till  he 

positive  result — without    his    producing  believed  himself  possessed  of  the  secret 

anything,  or  even,  as  he  assures  us,  feeling  of  their  power.     But  what  are  we  to  think 

the  impulse  to  compose.     The  construe-  of  this  direct  inspiration  ?     Was  the  man- 

tion  of  the  ordinary  drama,  and  even  the  tie  of  the  great  bard  caught  by  his  admir- 

hipirit  of  its  dialogues,  was  alien   to  his  ing  follower,  or  is  the  whole  story  as  much 

tastes;    and   the    contemplation   of   such  an  exaggeration  of  fact  as  it  is  of  language 

works  only  deepened  the  conviction  of  his  — a   ruse  to  cover  the  disciple  with  tEe 

inal)ility  to  rival  them.     Not  yet  had  he  glory  of  his  master  ?     Granted  the  im- 

(livine<i   a  more    excellent   way.     About  pulse  given,  it  is  still  impossible  to  recon- 

this  time  some  English  actors  arrived  in  cile  this  praise  of  the  English  actors  with 

Paris.     Hamlet,  the  favorite  of  his  boy-  his  praise  of  Talma ;  nor  can  we  forget 

hood,  was  announced  for   representation,  that  if  then  the  "  call"  of  destiny  sp^e 

and  Dumas,  of  course,  took  his  place  in  the  trumpet-tongued   to  ear  and   heart,  the 

j)it.     Let  the  effect  be  described  in  his  ambition  of  his  youth,  as  testified  by  many 

own  words  :  a  fruitless  effort,  had  pointed  throughout 

.,  T  V      vr  J     u        •  1.4.  •  -^  ui  the  same  direction.     Indeed,  these  ear- 

"  Imacine  a  man  bom  bhnd,  whose  sight  is  re-  ,.  ^  *  ,      TT  \  ^^^°^  ^*" 

stored,  who  discovers  an  entire  world  of  which  he  ^^"^  endeavors  were  at  length  about  to  ap. 

had  no  idea ;  imagine  Adam  awaking  after  his  P^^r  m  tangible  form.      The  pressure  of 

creation,  and  finding  the  enamelled  earth  under  his  poverty  continued   to  be  felt — a   "  spur 

feet,  over  his  head  the  glowing  sky,  around  him  that  pricked  the  sides  of  his  intent."     Hig 

trees  of  golden  fruit,  in  the  distance  a  river,  abroad  collaboration  with  De    Leuwen   availing 

and  beautiful  silver  stream,  by  his  side  a  young  nothmg,  he  mduccd  Rosseau,  a  writer  of 

ami  lovely  woman ;  and  jou  will  have  an  idea  of  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  experience,  to  co-operate 

the  enchanted  Eden,  the  door  of  which  this  repre-  ^..^   4.u^«, .  ««,i  4.v}Lti    *  a^  -i.      j^^xX 

Renlation  opened  to  me.    Oh.  this  then  was  what  "^"^^  .^*i?"^  5  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^\?t  ^his  new 

I  soucrht,  what  I  wanted,  and  what  was  to  come ;  association  was  a  vaudeviUe,  "  La  Chasse 

it  was  these  men  of  the  theatre,  forgetting  that  et  L' Amour,"  that  was  played  with  great 

they  are  in  a  theatre ;  it  was  this  factitious  life  success  at  the  Ambigu  theatre,  and,  for 

I )y 'force  of  art  approaching  actual  life  ;   it  was  the  first  time  in  the  life  of  Dumas,  raised 

this  reality  in  word  and  gesture  which  made  the  the   question   of  the   rights   of  authors. 

actors  the  creatures  of  God  with  their  virtues.  These  he  found  to  consist  m  twelve  francs 

passions,  weaknesses,  instead  of  affected,  spiritless,  „  »,;^v.+  o«^   «:^  «i««^«  :     xu     xi.     ^ 

nu.ting,  and  sententious  heroes.     OK  Shakspeare,  *  "^.^^^  ^J^^  «^  P^*^^5  ^°  the  theatre- 

werci !    Oh,  Kemble  et  SmUhson,  merci !    Merci  equivalent,  when  shared  among  the  three, 

a  mnn  Dien  I  merci  a  mes  anges  de  poHie,  t^  six  francs  a  day.     Overjoyed  with  his 

"  Ithus  saw  Romeo,  Virginius,Shylock,  William  good   fortune,  he  was  nevertheless    not 

IVll,  Othello ;  I  saw  Macready,  Kean,  Young.   I  slow  to  avail  himself  of  a  suggestion  of  his 
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wary  comrade,  and  to  sell  his  interest  in  act  with  trembling  voice ;  the  second  and 
the  performance  to  one  of  those  speculators  each  succeeding  one  with  greater  confi- 
peculiar  to  the  French  theatre  for  fifty  dence.  The  piece  was  approved,  and  he 
francs.  Another  vaudeville  followed  with  went  away  with  a  lightsome  step.  Three 
similar  success;  but  an  attempt  to  com-  days  later  he  was  seated  in  the  green 
bine  with  Soulie,  who  had  just  translated  room  with  all  the  grandees  of  the  Theatre 
^^  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in  some  more  sen-  Fran9ais  listening  round  him :  the  drama 
ous  work,  failed  altogether.  was  received  with  acclamation.  "  I  went 
Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  outof  the  theatre,"  writes  Dumas,  "elated 
English  actors  in  Paris,  Dumas  chanced  and  proud  as  when  my  first  mistress  said 
to  visit  the  Exposition  of  Sculpture.  A  to  me,  I  love  thee.  I  made  my  way  along 
group,  representing  Christine  ordering  the  the  street,  measuring  every  one  who  pass- 
assassination  of  Monaldeschi,  struck  his  ed  from  head  to  foot,  as  much  as  to  say, 
attention,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  a  tra-  '  You ! — you  have  not  written  "  Christine !" 
ffedy.  A  plan  was  quickly  sketched,  and  — you  are  not  going  from  the  Th^&tre 
m  four  months  "  Christine"  was  finished.  Franfais — you  are  not  received  by  accla- 
Every  moment  that  could  be  snatched  mation !' — and  in  my  joyous  absence  of 
from  the  mechanical  duties  of  the  office  mind,  I  made  an  attempt  to  jump  over 
— and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  wielded  some  water,  and  fell  in  the  midst ;  I  did 
his  pen  made  him  master  of  many — was  not  see  the  carriages,  and  ran  into  the 
devoted  to  its  composition,  and  three  days  horses.  On  reaching  home,  I  had  lost  my 
rebellious  absence  m  consequence  of  a  col-  manuscript ;  but  it  was  all  the  same  to  me 
lision  with  his  superior,  that  nearly  ended  — I  knew  it  by  heart." 
in  his  expulsion,  were  pressed  into  the  ser-  The  next  morning  the  newspapers  an- 
vice,  and  materially  contributed  towards  nounced  the  reception  of  the  drama,  and 
its  completion.  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  Dumas  made 

«  Whilst  I  was  at  the  secretariat  (says  Dumas),  ,VTi'?  ^'^  'T^^'^  ^^  ""^^^  "^^T^  ^ 
where  I  went  to  the  office  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  ^^®  ^^^^^^  ^^^^1'  »^^  was  whispered  from 
morning,  I  did  not  go  away  till  the  evening,  then  ^*oom  to  room,  so  that  when  the  author 
returning  at  eight  not  to  leave  again  till  ten—  appeared,  his  ch^f  de  bureau  alone  was 
when  1  traversed  eight  times  a  day  the  road  from  silent.  He  could  not  forget  the  hours 
55  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis  to  216  in  the  Rue  stolen  from  the  desk.  From  that  time  it 
St  Honor6--I  was  so  wearied  that  I  could  sel-  ^as  an  open  war;  the  strictest  surveillance 
dom  work  m  an  upright  posture.  I  laid  down  ^^s  exercised  over  the  reckless  truant, 
and  went  to  sleep,  havmg  arranged  my  work  on  j  •/•  4.  *'^  ^  j  xl.  l* 
the  table  near  my  bed.  I  slept  for  two  hours,  ^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^.^^  away  from  his 
and  at  midnight  my  mother  awoke  me  that  she  P<>st,  nis  absence  was  immediately  report- 
might  rest  in  her  turn.  Then  I  used  to  work  as  ed  to  the  Directeur-General.  The  "  gra- 
I  lay  ;  and  to  this  lying-down  work  I  became  so  tifications,"  then  due,  but  in  their  nature 

the  good  behavior  and 
subordinate,  were  in  hb 

lor  ine  meaire.  .  .  .  .  i  aiso  coniraciea  xne  ^ase  withheld.     No  martyr  ever  endured 

habit  of  wntmg  my  dramas  m  an  m verted  hand.  _  ^^^^  ,r;^;io«4^  *.«^«o.„*;/«  .  a  u„4. 99  „«^ 

This  habit  I  have  not  lost  like  the  other,  and  ?-,"^^^^  ^^?^L^^*  persecution;  "but,'    says 

even  now  I  have  one  sort  of  writing  for  my  dra-  Dumas,  with  customory  profenityj  "God 

mas  and  another  for  my  romances."  f?ave  me  strength  to  support  all  this,  and 

God  only  knows  what  1  suffered."    Still, 

"  Christine"  finished,  the  great  question  why  this  ready  blame  of  so  natural  a  pro- 
was  how  to  get  it  played  ?  It  so  hap-  cedure  ?  His  neglect  of  duty  is  punished ; 
pened  that  at  one  of  his  first  visits  to  the  his  intellectual  efforts  are  rewarded.  Were 
theatre,  Dumas  had  sat  beside  Charles  it  not  that  all  things  and  men  were  bound 
Nodier,  and  been  honored  with  his  con-  to  perceive  his  genius,  and  smooth  the  way 
versation.  He  resolved  to  turn  the  inter-  for  its  regal  progress,  who  could  dispute 
view  to  good  account,  and  remembering  the  justice  of  his  fate  ? 
Nodier's  intimacy  with  Baron  Taylor,  the  Some  months  passed,  and  the  petty  in- 
royal  CO  w/ni,9.<?a2>6  of  the  Theatre  Fran 9ais,  trigues  of  the  green  room  intervened  to 
wrote  requesting  him  to  solicit  a  "  read-  prevent  '*  Christine"  being  brought  on  the 
ing"  for  his  drama.  The  answer  came  stage.  Dumas,  therefore,  resolved  to 
from  Taylor  himself  appointing  an  hour  commence  another  work,  and  happening 
to  meet  him  at  his  house.  Prompt  to  the  to  read  a  passage  relating  to  the  assassi- 
time,  Dumas  was  there.    He  read  the  first  natkm  of  St.  Megrim,  the  subject  so  com- 
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mended  itself  that  he  at  once  made  it  the 
basis  of  his  tragedy.  In  three  months 
**  Henri  HI."  was  finished,  and  received 
with  enthusiasm,  which  this  time  Dumas 
did  not  allow  to  cooL  He  ureed  that  one 
or  other  of  his  dramas  should  be  imme- 
diately played,  and  the  choice  fell  upon 
the  last  made.  Two  hours  a-day  were 
stolen  from  the  Palais  Royal  for  the  re- 
hearsals, till  his  impatient  "  chef"  became 
exasperated,  and  he  was  at  last  eiven  to 
understand  t*hat  he  must  choose  between 
his  piece  and  his  place. 

"  I  answered  (writes  Dumas)  that  I  held  my 
place  from  the  Dake  of  Orleans,  and  that  in  lum 
alone  did  I  recognize  any  right  to  take  it  from 
me  ;  that  as  to  my  salary,  it  cost  the  budget  125 
francs  a  month,  that  was  another  thing ;  I  oflfered 
to  renounce  it  This  offer  was  accepted.  From 
that  day  I  c^ised  to  receive  my  salary,  bat  also 
ceased  to  go  to  the  office,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
my  poor  motiier.  This  alarm,  it  is  trae,  had  been 
awakened,  and  was  cherished  by  the  officioos 
opinions  that  certain  persons  charitably  gave  her, 
the  general  burden  or  which  was,  that  my  piece 
would  fail,  and  that  I  should  lose  my  place ;  two 

Erophecies,  I  think,  that  they  should  have  spared 
er  years,  if  not  her  heart  These  opinions  pro- 
duced a  greater  effect  than  even  they  expected, 
who,  under  the  mask  of  interest,  made  them  a 
means  of  revenge.    Three  days  before  the  repre- 


sentation of  'Henri  UV  my  poor  mother, 
ed  by  chagrin  and  anxiety,  was  attacked  bj  a 
friffhtful  i4>oplexy,  which  nearly  ended  in  dealL 
and  from  which  she  only  escaped  witii  the  Ion  of 
an  arm  and  a  limb.  Let  any  one  judge  of  nj. 
position,  placed  as  I  was;  between  my  mother  al 
death's  door,  and  my  piece  ready  to  be  played ; 
there  all  my  past,  here  all  my  future ;  on  the  one 
hand  all  my  hope,  on  the  other  all  my  heart" 

The  day  of  the  representation  arrired. 
Dumas  went  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
begged  him  to  assist  at  the  solemn  stmg^ 
gle  that  was  to  decide  the  ^^  to  be  or  not 
to  be"  of  his  life.  His  Royal  Highnen 
had  a  number  of  the  nobility  engaged  to 
dine  with  him ;  but  it  was  arranged  tiist 
he  should  not  oulj  come  himself,  but  brinff 
his  guests  with  hmi.  The  day  was  passed 
by  the  bedside  of  his  mother ;  the  eyesd*- 
ing  found  him  in  the  theatre  just  as  the 
curt^  rose.  The  coup  d*€eU  was  brilliaiit 
in  the  extreme.  The  first  gallery  wai 
thronged  with  princes,  starred  with  the 
orders  of  five  or  six  different  nations ;  the. 
aristocracy  crowded  the  boxes,  and  the 
women  sparkled  with  jewels.  The  fint 
act  was  listened  to  attentively ;  at  the  end 
of  the  second  the  ourtun  fell  in  the  midst 
of  applause ;  and  from  the  third  act  to  the 
end,  it  was  &  perfect  delirium  of  success. 


■  ^»i 
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I  DELIGHT  in  a  decayed  old  town.  It  is 
like  a  withered  old  beauty  of  the  court  of 
George  the  Third,  and  gives  itself  such  airs, 
and  boasts  of  its  antediluvian  conquests, 
and  its  former  lovers,  and  the  sonnets  of 
its  eyebrows— poor  old  thing — and  shakes 
its  ragged  old  fen,  and  dams  its  old  finery ; 
for  it  has  fallen  into  poverty  as  well  as  age. 
Their  experiences  are  indeed  very  similar, 
for  the  maid  of  honor  had  married  a  disso- 
lute old  lord,  and  had  dissolute  children, 
and  they  treated  her  ill  and  neglected  her, 
and  wasted  their  substance  with  riotous 
living ;  and  the  old  nobleman  is  now  dead, 
and  the  sons  are  all  likewise  departed; 


and  the  last  bearer  of  the  name  is  the  etfll; 
haughty  widow,  sitting  in  her  iaded  satii^ 
and  lodging  above  a  greengrocer's  in  ft 
narrow  street,  but  always  at  the  court  end 
of  the  town ;  for  she  is  utterly  imonxLt  of 
the  new  terraces  to  the  west  of  Tyburn, 
and  inquires  doubtfiilly  even  about  the  lo- 
cality of  Belgrave  Square. 

I  don't  thmk  we  have  any  city  in  Eng- 
land  exactly  answering  this  description  of 
the  attendant  on  Queen  Charlotte:  fi>r 
when  a  town  with  us  fills  into  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf  as  a  resort  of  fishion, 
there  comes  some  tremendous  manuficto* 
rer  of  an  enterprising  mind,  and  turns  the 
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residence  of  the  lord-Keutenant  of  the 
county  into  a  mill ;  and  another  makes 
an  enormous  warehouse  of  the  great 
assembly  room  —  (you  see  the  rings  of 
the  ceiling  yet,  from  which  the  chan- 
deliers hung,  and  if  you  look  minutely 
there  are  Cupids  playing  the  harp,  imper- 
fectly hidden  beneath  dust  and  whitewash, 
all  round  the  cornice)  ;  and  behold!  in  a 
year  or  two  the  streets  are  alive  with  busy 
multitudes,  and  the  air  darkened  (a  little) 
with  smoke ;  but  there  are  reading-rooms, 
and  school-rooms,  and  lecture-rooms, 
where  there  were  none  before ;  and  intel- 
lect is  at  work,  and  there  are  signs  of 
progress  and  improvement ;  and  only  Miss 
Rebecca  Verjuice  (how  sour  and  crabbed 
she  has  grown !)  sighs  for  the  balls  at  the 
assembly  in  the  olden  time,  when  she  met 
all  the  nobility  of  the  district,  and  once 
even  danced  with  a  marquis  (this  was 
when  his  lordship's  son  was  a  candidate  for 
the  borough)  and  laments  the  change.  But 
in  France — ^gay,  happy,  gallant  France — 
what  numbers  of  those  urban  celebrities 
there  are  I  Charming  young  cities  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  beautiful,  full-sized, 
blooming  cities  in  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 
time ;  but  feided  now — ^tattered,  feeble, 
never  more  to  flourish ;  yet  interesting  in 
their  decay  —  venerable  in  their  ruins  ; 
with  traces  seen  through  all  their  decrepi- 
tude of  their  former  charms.  For  instance 
— there's  Blois. 

What  a  charming  situation  on  the  Loire  1 
How  splendidly  in  its  gay  young  time  it 
displayed  the  inimitable  beauties  of  its  po- 
sition !  its  streets  rising  from  the  water 
edge  in  steeper  ascent  than  Ryde,  and 
boasting  loftier  houses  than  Bath.  Then 
its  bridge — wasn't  that  a  thing  to  be  proud 
of,  spanning  the  clearest  of  French  rivers, 
and  leading  directly  towards  the  ch&teau  ? 
Not  the  great,  strong,  solid  construction 
of  the  present  day  with  its  pyramid  in  the 
middle,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  but  the 
long  narrow  highway  which  ran  between 
strong  parapets,  and  sustained  on  its  cen- 
tral portion  the  oratory  of  St.  Fiacre — 
that  saint  who  has  since  extended  his  pro- 
tection to  the  fraternity  of  hackney  coach- 
men, but  was  unable  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  fourteen  to  defend  his  own  residence 
from  the  accumulated  ice  which  on  the 
beaking  up  of  the  frost  in  that  year  came 
down  in  heaped  up  masses,  shocking 
against  the  piers,  piling  itself  up  over  arch, 
over  architrave,  over  parapet;  and  then 
with  one  great  crash,  which  must  have 


been  heard  in  every  part  of  the  city,  carry- 
ing away  stone,  iron,  earth — everything, 
even  the  image  of  St.  Fiacre,  and  leaving 
Blois  "  lone,  sitting  by  the  shore,"  without 
the  power  of  visiting  its  opposite  neigh- 
bors. And  there  were  many  churches  at 
that  golden  time,  all  ringing  out  with  joy- 
ous bells  when  the  town  made  holiday ; 
these  are  now  reduced  to  the  paltry  num- 
ber three,  and  have  forgotten  even  how  to 
pretend  to  look  happy.  But  the  charm 
of  all,  the  crowning  monument  of  the 
city's  splendor,  was  the  noble  Castle  of 
Blois.  It  was  a  real  feudal  palace,  built 
in  the  purest  taste,  vast  in  its  extent,  mag- 
nificent in  its  decorations,  and  giving  life, 
and  wealth,  and  dignity  to  the  whole 
county. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  time  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  patriotic  Englishmen,  when  King 
Stephen  resided  here,  and  probably  pro- 
vided himself  in  his  native  capital  with 
those  expensive  habiliments  which  Shak- 
speare  has  not  disdained  to  celebrate.  And 
what  a  fine  touch  of  character  it  is,  to 
make  that  gross  and  coarse  rival  of  AOitil- 
da  break  forth  into  such  vulgar  reflections 
on  the  tradesmen  who  supplied  the  clothes. 
Not  of  the  times  of  that  worthy  peer  do 
I  speak,  but  of  a  more  civilized  and  gen- 
tlemanly personage,  the  gay  and  gallant 
Louis  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  That  was  the 
climax  of  the  grandeur  and  the  happiness 
of  the  city.  There  were  crowds  in  the 
streets,  hundreds  of  retainers  in  the  castle- 
yard,  knights  and  nobles  comingin  to  ball 
or  tournament  from  Orleans  or  Tours,  or 
even  distant  visitors  from  Nevers  or  Limo- 
ges. For  Louis  is  young  yet :  this  is  in 
lourteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  he  is 
only  thirty-four  years  of  age ;  he  is  plan- 
ning new  additions  to  his  native  ch&teau ; 
he  is  recovering  from  the  disagreeable 
three  years  he  had  spent  in  a  prison  at 
Bourges,  where,  by  tiie  kindness  of  his 
sister-in-law,  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  he  is  locked 
up  every  night  in  an  iron  csf(e ;  he  is  con- 
gratulating nimself  on  his  victorias  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  Charles  the  Eighth ;  he 
is  consoling  himself  for  the  plainness  of  his 
wife,  the  gentle  Jeanne  de  Valois  (who 
had  been  forced  upon  him  by  her  &ther 
Louis  the  Eleventh),  with  noble  entertain- 
ments to  all  the  beauties  of  the  coimtry.  He 
is  doing  all  these  things,  and  Blois  rejoices. 
It  even  breaks  out  into  trade  in  the  sun- 
shine of  royal  jGivor.  The  gloves  of  Blois 
become  fimious — ^whether  soft  and  white 
for  the  fiiir  hands  of  princesses,  or  gaunt- 
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lets  of  proof  for  warriors  in  the  lists; 
cloths  are  imported  from  Holland  and 
Flanders  ;  merchants  grow  illustrious  and 
rich;  and  the  cream  from  St.  Gervaise 
— alas  !  what  must  we  confess  ?  The  glov- 
er is  unknown  ;  the  cloth  importation  has 
ceased  ;  the  merchants  are  few  and  spirit- 
less ;  and  nothing  remains  but  the  famous 
St.  (jervaise  cream  !  So  much  more  endur- 
ing (as  a  philosophic  historian  would  say) 
are  the  products  of  agriculture  than  the 
ephemeral  successes  of  trade.  Suddenly 
a  rumor  finds  its  way  to  Blois  that  Charles 
the  Eighth  is  very  ill.  The  knights  and 
nobles  flock  in  faster  than  ever,  the  ladies 
smile  more  sweetly ;  the  town  rings  out 
its  bells  more  merrily ;  and  when,  in  four- 
teen himdred  and  ninety-eight,  the  great 
herald,  after  a  fatiguing  journey  from 
Amboise,  dressed  in  mourning,  aU  the 
fleurs-de-lis  on  his  tabard  covered  with 
crape,  enters  the  great  hall  in  the  chateau, 
and  kneels  at  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  feet, 
the  city  knows  no  end  of  its  pride  and  ex- 
ultation ;  it  has  actually  given  birth  to  a 
king,  and  the  racketing,  handsome,  out- 
spoken inhabitant  of  the  Castle  is  Louis 
the  Twelfth  of  France.     Vive  le  Roi ! 

What  was  the  first  thing  this  emblem 
and  embodiment  of  chivalry  does?  He 
sends  an  insulting  message  to  his  poor 
little  wife — Jeanne  dc  Valois — and  a  mes- 
sage of  a  very  diflerent  kind  to  the  widow 
of  his  predecessor — Anne  of  Brittaffty. 
He  pays  a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  d&w- 
ager-heiress  of  that  wealthy  dukedom,  but 
the  condolence  ought  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  king's  daughter,  who  eat  in 
silence  and  sorrow,  and  heard  the  rejoic- 
ings for  her  husband's  elevation  to  the 
throne.  Within  the  year  the  widowed 
Anne  became  a  second  time  Queen  of 
France  ;  and  Jeanne,  disgraced,  despised, 
repudiated,  found  refuge  in  a  convent. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  this  exemplary  gentleman 
became  brother-in-law  to  Henry  the  Eighth 
of  England.  But  it  is  with  the  grand 
days  of  Blois  we  have  to  do,  not  with  the 
characters  of  royal  Bluebeards,  in  either 
nation.  The  French,  of  all  the  people  in 
the  world,  know  best  how  to  house  their 
nionarchs.  They  have  a  massive  taste  in 
architecture  which  imprints  something 
solonm  on  their  royal  dwellings,  as  if  the 
divinity  that  hedged  a  king  made  his  ordi- 
nary residence  a  sort  of  temple  of  earthly 
power.     The  Castle  of  Blois  grew  royal 


in  right  of  the  tenants  it  contained;  proud* 
er  turrets  were  added  to  its  walls,  larger 
galleries  attached  to  its  ancient  suites  of 
rooms,  and  a  style  of  magnificence  affected 
on  state  occasions,  which  contrasts  strange- 
ly with  our  Queen  rising  at  four  in  Sie 
momiilg  to  give  a  cup  of  not  coffee  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia  before  he  put  on  his 
comforter  and  started  by  the  train  to 
Folkestone. 

There  go  the  bells  of  all  the  seven 
churches — there  go  off* — as  loud  as  they  are 
able,  and  fortunately  without  bursting  — 
the  six  bewondered  cannon  that  ornament 
the  battlements.  Here  come  the  trades, 
very  few  of  them,  and  very  scant  o'  breath, 
with  banner  and  music ; — here  come  the 
knights  in  helmet  and  plume,  riding  two 
and  two ; — ^here  comes  a  great  escort  of  ia 
hundred  men  of  the  picked  archers  of  the 
guard ;  and  here  comes  a  trumpeter  on  a 
white  horse,  pausing  every  now  and  then, 
and  blowing  a  blast  to  command  silenoe, 
while  a  herald — the  exact  image  of  a  knave 
of  clubs — stands  up  in  his  stirrups  and  an- 
nounces: "The  high  and  puissant  princes, 
visitors  to  our  lord  the  king,  the  mighty, 
noble  and  magnanimous  Philip,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  and  his  spouse  the  great  and 
very  stupendous  Princess  Jeanne  of  Arra- 
gon  and  Castille."  Great  preparations 
had  been  made  for  their  reception  ;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  read  an  account  of  the  cere- 
mony, for  it  reconciles  us  to  our  humble 
tap  at  the  door  or  ring  at  the  bell,  and  the 
modest  announcement,  "  Mr.  Brown,  sir, 
and  Mrs.  Brown." 

"The  Princess  Jeanne  rode  a  handsome 
hackney,  covered  entirely  with  housings  of 
crimson  velvet.    The  Duchess  of  Vendome, 
who  had  been  sent  to  wait  on  her,  follow- 
ed, with  all  her  ladies,  caracoling  on  pal- 
fi-eys  covered  with  black  housings  of  the 
same  material.     More  than  six  hundred 
horses  carried  the  litters  or  drew  the  ve- 
hicles required  by  the  stranger's  train.     It 
was  night  when  the  procession  entered 
Blois,  but  the  streets  were  lighted  with 
immense  tapers  of  yeUow  wax."    This  was 
not  suflicient  to  prevent  confusion,  for  the 
prince  and  his  wife  got  separated  in  the 
crowd,  and  Philip  first  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  royal  presence.    He  marched 
from  hall  to  hall  between  lines  of  halber- 
diers and  archers,  and  at  last  attained  a 
chamber  where  the  royalty  of  France  was 
sitting  on  a  chair  of  state  near  the  fire. 
Beside  him  stood  the  young  Duke  d'An- 
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fouleme   and    the    Cardinal    d'Amboise. 
'artber  off  stood  Monsieur  de  Brienne, 
Grand  Master  of  the  ceremonies. 

"  On  entering  the  hall,"  says  the  con- 
temporary chronicler  of  this  great  event, 
"  the  archduke  took  off  his  bonnet,  and  M. 
de  Brienne  said,  *  Sire,  there  is  my  lord 
the  archduke ;'  and  the  king  replied  with  a 
smile — 'A  handsome  prince  he  is.'  The 
archduke  made  three  references  before 
reaching  the  king.  On  his  first  entering 
the  bal^  the  king  rose  and  advanced  by 
short  steps;  at  the  second  bow  of  the 
archduke,  the  king  took  off  his  bonnet ; 
and  at  the  third,  the  king  embraced  him." 
For  which  information  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  the  worthy  historian.  But  the 
reception  of  the  princess  was  more  won- 
derful stilL 

When  that  bewildered  personage  at  last 
found  her  way  into  the  presence  chamber, 
she  was  asked  whether  she  would  kiss  the 
king ;  whereupon,  like  a  good  Catholic  and 
a  virtuous  woman,  she  asked  the  Bishop  of 
Cordova's  leave,  who  was  good-humored 
that  day,  and  said  she  might.  So  Louis 
kissed  her,  bareheaded,  we  are  told,  for 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  little  quakerish  in 
his  notions  of  dignity;  and  Jeanne,  with- 
out further  application  to  her  confessor, 
kissed  the  king,  and  Francis  of  Angouleme, 
who  bore  it  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
After  these  oscillatory  achievements,  she 
was  led  to  the  queen's  chamber ;  and  let 
us  see  how  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  re- 
ceived each  other  in  those  days. 

The  queen  advanced  only  three  steps 
from  the  chimney;  the  princess  saluted 
merely  by  bending  the  loiee.  Then  the 
queen  advanced,  kissed  her,  and  bade  her 
welcome.  On  the  parquet  on  which  the 
queen's  chair  was  j^laced  stood  the 
Ijuchess  of  Orleans,  and  the  Countess 
d' Angouleme;  and  a  little  retired  were 
Mademoiselle  de  Foix  and  the  Countess 
de  Ejunois.  Round  the  room,  but  not  on 
the  parquet,  stood  other  ladies.  The 
archduchess  kissed  the  four  just  named, 
and  was  going  a  regular  round  among 
the  others,  but  was  stopped  by  Madame 
de  Bourbon,  who  would  not  let  her  kiss 
them,  "  because  she  had  never  done  it." 
And  as  this  reason  was  of  course  unan- 
swerable, the  princess  kept  her  kisses  for 
some  more  worthy  recipients.  She  bowed 
once  more  in  passing  before  the  queen, 
and  so  passed  onto  her  private  apartments. 
Now  follows  a  description  that  will  make 


many  mouths  water  these  merry  Christ- 
mas holidays.  What  do  yon  think  this 
mighty  princess  supped  on  ?  Oh,  Tom ! 
oh,  Bill  I  what  a  tuck  I  **  First  came  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  household,  then  dz 
little  pages  dressed  in  yellow  damaak 
turned  up  with  crimson  velvet,  each  carry- 
ing a  golden  candlestick  with  a  candle  of 
virgin  wax ;  and  after  them  Madame  de 
Bourbon  (don't  mistake  this  for  Bonbon), 
carrying  a  great  gold  tray  fiill  of  varioos 
boxes  of  sweetmeats.  Then  came  Madame 
d' Angouleme,  carrying  another  gold  tray 
full  of  napkins.  Tlien  came  Madame  de 
Nevers,  carrying  another  gold  tray  fall  of 
knives  and  forks  (these  had  gold  handles). 
Then  came  the  Duchess  de  YalentinoiB 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Foix,  canying  su- 
gar-plum boxes,  of  which  one  was  amaz- 
ingly beautiful,  and  the  other,  of  silver 
gilt,  was  (think  of  this  I)  so  large,  that 
when  it  was  held  in  the  hand  it  nearly 
reached  the  floor !  And  after  them  came 
six  or  seven  gentlemen,  each  holding  two 
pots  in  his  hands  filled  with  different  pre- 
serves. And  then  (evidently  not  beH>re 
he  was  wanted)  came  the  apothecary  of 
the  queen,  who  carried  agolden  candle- 
stick with  wax  candles.  £te  did  not  enter 
the  archduchess's  room — not  then;  but  it 
is  certain  that  he  must  have  been  sum- 
moned in  the  course  of  the  night.  He 
and  the  other  gentlemen  gave  the  articles 
tl^y  carried  to  the  ladies  at  the  door; 
and  the  whole  contents  were  spread  out 
not  only  on  the  sideboard,  but  on  the 
bed." 

^'As  to  the  archduke,"  adds  my  an- 
thority  for  these  incidents,  ^^  he  supped 
more  solidly  than  his  spouse,  along  with 
the  Duke  de  Nevers  and  the  Compte  de 
Ligny.  The  king  abstained  from  that  re- 
past. He  fasted  on  bread  and  water,  be- 
cause that  day  was  the  eve  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Avents." 

What  a  place  Blois  must  have  been  for 
grandeur  and  sweetmeats  at  that  time  I 
What  a  flourishing  trade  the  oonfeotioii- 
er's ;  and  also  the  dentist's.  This  was  in 
fifteen  hundred  and  one ;  and  the  object 
of  all  this  cracking  of  sugar-plnms  was  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  Charles  the 
Fifth,  then  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  with 
Claude  of  France.  But  too  much  sugar- 
candy  had  disagreed  with  all  parties  ;  the 
espousals  were  broken  ofl^  ana  CUrade,  in 
good  time,  became  the  wretched  wifef  of 
the  unprincipled  rou6  who  is  known  in 
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history  as  Francis  the  First,  the  same 
Duke  d'Angouleme  who  was  kissed  by 
Jeanne  of  Austria. 

Many  other  visitors  came  to  Blois  ;  and 
always  to  his  favorite  home  came  Louis 
from  the  disastrous  wars  that  clouded  his 
later  vears.  Once,  in  fifteen  hundred  and 
ten,  there  came  a  deep-eyed  Italian,  calm, 
mild,  and  smiling;  lying,  cheating,  and 
swindling  with  such  an  an-  of  honesty  that 
it  was  impossible  to  suspect  him  of  anything 
but  the  purest  intentions.  This  was  Mac- 
chiavel ;  and  poor  Cardinal  d'Amboise, 
who  was  prime  minister  of  France,  was 
twisted  round  the  diplomatist's  thumb. 
But  off  the  thumb,  and  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  that  ambitious  priest  slipped  into 
the  grave  this  very  year.  When  he  was 
dying,  he  said  to  the  simple  ecclesiastic 
who  attended  him,  "Ah,  Friar  John, 
Friar  John !  why  wasn't  I  always  Friar 
John  !"  He  had  wanted  all  his  life,  like 
our  English  Wolsey,  to  be  Pope ;  and 
to  obtain  the  tiara,  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  France.  But  Louis  did 
not  share  in  his  minister's  devotion  to  the 
Roman  See.  The  Pope  of  that  time 
had  formed  a  league  agamst  him,  in  which 
were  united  many  discordant  elements. 
There  were  Germans  and  Spaniards,  and 
Swiss  and  Italians.  Even  the  Turks  had 
come  to  the  help  of  Rome,  and  the  cres- 
cent floated  side  by  side  with  the  keys 
of  Saint  Peter.  Louis  waked  from  his 
sybarite  indulgence  at  Blois,  and  scandal- 
ized the  clergy  of  that  city  by  vowing 
vengeance  against  the  Seven  Uills.  He 
struck  medals  with  the  device,  "  Perdam 
Babylonis  nomen ;"  and  determined  to 
force  his  way  into  the  castle  of  Saint  An- 
gclo,  and  bring  liis  Holiness,  the  fighting 
Pontift',  Julius  the  Second,  a  prisoner  to 
France.  But  disasters  fell  upon  the 
French  anns ;  there  were  defeats  at  No- 
vara,  and  routs  at  Guinegate  in  Picardy. 
The  loftiness  of  Louis  was  brought  low, 
and  in  the  midst  of  these  reverses  his  wife 
died.  Blois  was  now  hung  with  mourn- 
ing. The  king,  in  despair,  had  come  to 
catch  the  last  blessing  from  the  dying 
lips  of  the  only  woman  he  ever  really 
loved,  and  felt  for  awhile  that  life  had  few 
farther  enjoyments  for  him.  The  authors 
of  the  time  dwell  upon  his  grief  as  some- 
thing dreadful ;  and  one  of  them  records 
that  he  even  abstained  from  mourning  in 
violet,  as  the  kings  of  France  have  done 
since  Clovis,  and  dressed  himself  in  black, 
like  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 


But  a  few  months  made  him  exchange  Mb 
sombre  black  for  bridegroom's  satin,  and 
he  married  Mary  of  England;  a  short 
marriage  for  her,  for  the  old  gentleman 
could  not  bear  the  change  of  life  she  in- 
troduced from  the  court  of  Windsor. 
For,  says  the  chronicler,  whereas  he  used 
to  dine  at  eight  o'clock,  he  agreed  to  dine 
at  noon ;  and  whereas  he  used  to  go  to  bed 
at  six,  he  often  sat  up  till  midnight.  No 
constitution  could  stand  these  late  hours ; 
and  he  died  (partly  of  want  of  sleep,  and 
partly  of  jealousy  at  the  attentions  the 
young  Duke  d'Angouleme  paid  to  the 
youthful  queen)  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  fifteen  hundred  and  fifteen.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  taint  of  bitterness  arising 
from  the  flirtation  he  had  observed  be- 
tween his  wife  and  his  successor  in  the 
words  he  spoke  concerning  that  flower  of 
chivalry  and  truth.  "We  mav  do  what 
we»like,"  he  sighed,  when  h^  thought  he 
had  settled  the  pubUc  affairs  satisfactorily, 
"  but  that  big  fellow  d'Angouleme  will 
spoil  all."  A^d  he  did.  He  spoilt  all. 
He  embroiled  himself  with  Europe,  half- 
ruined  his  country,  and  neglected  Blois. 
The  castle,  as  if  exhausted  with  the  effort 
of  producing  a  king,  and  keeping  him  so 
many  years  m  royal  state,  never  did  any- 
thing more — at  least,  for  a  long  time. 
But  in  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  the  King  of  Navarre, 
came  to  arrange  with  Catherine  de  Me 
dicis  about  his  marriage  with  Margaret  de 
Valois;  and  great  fetes  were  given  in 
honor  of  the  event.  Charles  the  Ninth 
was  there,  and  the  yoimg  Prince  de 
Conde,  and  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and  five 
hundred  other  nobles  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  There  were  balls  and  games  every 
night;  feasting,  hawking,  and  hunting 
every  day ;  but  in  a  secret  room  of  the 
castle,  far  away  from  the  noise  of  the 
revellers,  feebly  Dluminated  by  a  little 
lamp,  there  sat  round  a  small  table,  night 
after  night,  the  following  personages :  the 
King,  the  Queen-mother,  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Duke 
d'Anjou,  the  Chancellor  Biragues,  and 
some  others  of  the  orthodox  laith,  and 
plotted  a  great  deed ;  they  arranged  all 
their  plans,  marshalled  all  their  support- 
ers, prepared  for  all  emergencies,  and  at 
last  were  ready  to  execute  their  design. 
It  was  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew. No  wonder  Blois  fell  into  neglects 
It  had  given  existence  to  the  most  dread«. 
ful  incident  of  modem  times;  and  the 
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dances  of  young  Navarre  and  his  com- 
rades— ^the  assemblies  of  feir  women  and 
brave  men  who  were  celebrating  his  ap- 
proaching nuptials,  were  the  last  days 
of  courtly  splendor  that  shone  on  the  de- 
voted castle.  But  a  castle  is  nothing 
without  a  murder  of  its  own;  and  this 
was  only  the  imagining  of  the  frightful 
act ;  so  let  us  slip  by  a  few  years,  and 
again  we  find  a  French  king  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  ch&teau.  It  is  the  year  fifteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  th£  king  is 
Henry  the  Third — a  dastard,  efieminate 
tyrant,  and  fitting  termination  to  the  de- 
teriorated line  of  Valois. 

Again  there  is  a  series  of  rejoicings, 
and  the  old  Ch^teau-Blois  puts  on  its  holi- 
day apparel ;  for  there  is  a  visitor  at  the 
castle  far  more  powerful  than  the  king — 
a  strong-minded,  self-willed,  unscrupulous 
man,  who  does  not  even  try  to  conceal 
his  hatred  j\pd  contempt  of  the  puppet 
who  filled  and  dishonored  the  throne. 
This  is  the  hard-featured,  firm-handed 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  studied  French 
history  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  has  de- 
termined to  emulate  the  old  mayors  of 
the  palace,  and  after  a  few  years'  govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  the  phantom  monarch, 
to  assume  the  crown  openly,  and  send  the 
wretched  king  into  a  convent.  Scissors  were 
already  kept  in  readiness  by  Guise's  sister, 
to  clip  the  locks  of  Henry,  and  arrange- 
ments made  to  find  a  fitting  monastery 
for  him,  under  the  name  of  Friar  Henry 
of  Valois.  But  Friar  Henry  of  Valois 
was  resolved  to  keep  his  shining  curls, 
and  out^vitted  the  bold  Balafre. 

A  convention  of  the  states  had  been 
summoned,  over  which,  by  bribery  and 
terror,  the  Guises  had  obtained  supreme 
authority.  It  was  only  that  they  might 
give  the  semblance  of  legality  to  the 
plans  of  the  discontented,  that  the  form 
of  a  deliberative  assembly  had  been  given 
to  the  deputies  now  collected  in  Blois. 
Each  party  knew  perfectly  well  what  the 
other  meant,  but  both  concealed  their 
real  intentions.  The  king  was  treated 
with  the  most  profound  respect;  the 
duke  with  the  greatest  trust  and  confi- 
dence. The  latter  was  too  apt  to  despise 
his  enemy,  who,  he  already  felt,  was  his 
victim.  He  did  not  give  so  paltry  a  being 
credit  for  the  desperate  game  he  played. 
But  he  should  have  remembered  that  he 
had  to  do  with  the  son  of  Catharine  de 
Medicis.  He  should  have  observed  that 
all  of  a  sudden  the  king  betook  himself 


to  the  most  strict  religious  observances — 
festings,  vigils,  prayers — and  received 
into  the  chateau  monks  of  various  orders, 
whom  he  lodged  in  little  cells  above  his 
chamber.  He  had  resolved  on  the  death 
of  Guise;  but  to  accomplish  this,  he  re- 
quired accomplices.  He  availed  himself 
of  a  certain  night  when  there  was  a  joy- 
ous celebration  of  the  marriage  of  Chris- 
tine of  Lorraine  with  Ferdinand  de  Me- 
dicis. It  was  December.  The  court,  oc- 
cupied with  the  ball,  did  not  perceive  the 
disappearance  of  the  Marshal  d'Aumont 
and  the  Sieurs  de  Rambouillet  and 
Beauvais  de  Nengis.  The  king  consult- 
ed them  on  the  conduct  of  the  Guises,  but 
did  not  venture  to  hint  what  he  had  re- 
solved. The  three  counsellors  discussed 
the  question,  but  ofiered  no  propoation. 
Some  other  friends  were  sent  for.  They 
also  slipped  noiselessly  out  of  the  ball- 
room. They  were  Louis  d'Argennes  and 
Colonel  Alphonso  Corse.  They  were 
bolder ;  they  resolved  on  theT  murder  of 
Balafre — nodded  mutely  to  each  other  as 
they  separated,  and  by  different  doors  re- 
joined the  dancers.  How  they  danced 
that  night,  and  smiled  at  their  partners, 
and  joked  at  supper!  And  so  did  the 
other  guests.  Among  the  rest  the  doom- 
ed Balafre  distinguished  himself  by  his 
gaiety  and  abandon. 

The  day  was  fixed  for  the  twenty-third. 
Nor  were  wammgs,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
wanting.  One  day  a  roll  of  paper  was 
placed  on  Guise's  plate  at  dinner.  On  it 
was  written,  "  Be  on  your  guard.  There 
is  a  design  against  you."  He  contemptu- 
ously wrote,  *'  They  dare  not,"  and  threw 
the  paper  under  the  table.  But  Christ- 
mas was  drawing  near.  Henry  gave  way 
to  still  wilder  manifestations  of  religioas 
austerity,  and  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
second,  announced  that  on  the  following 
day  he  was  going  in  pilgrimage  to  Notre 
Dame  de  Clery.  In  the  morning  of  that 
day  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  to  do  mur- 
dered. 

A  certain  Loignac  had  undertaken  the 
task,  and  had  engaged  the  services  <^ 
another  villain  of  the  name  of  Larchantt 
The  monks  were  removed  privately  firom 
their  cells  in  the  roof^  and  replaoed  with 
the  ordinary  guards  of  the  king,  called 
the  Forty-five,  whom  he  had  bought  over 
to  his  design.  Henry  gave  orders  that 
he  should  be  called  at  four  o*clook.  At 
that  hour  punctually,  he  rose — as  calmly, 
as  unembarrassed  as  if  he  did  not  know 
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of  the  dreadful  thing  that  was  to  be  done 
— and,  candle  in  hand,  went  into  the 
cabinet.  Du  Halde  and  Bellegarde,  his 
valet  s-do-chambre,  were  there  already. 
Xoignac  soon  arrives  with  nine  of  the 
guard,  who  had  slipped  down  from  the 
garret  on  tip-toe,  but  well  armed.  There, 
by  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle,  they  re- 
ceive their  last  instructions.  And  the 
king  posts  them  himself  in  his  own  bed- 
chamber, with  orders  to  let  no  one  out  or 
in.  He  returns  to  the  cabinet,  without  a 
change  of  muscle,  or  the  least  appearance 
of  emotion  *  and  sends  down  word  to  the 
iMarshal  d'Aumont  to  open  the  council  of 
the  dav,  at  which  Gmse  was  to  take  his 
scat.  He  despatches  Bellegrade  at  the 
same  time  with  two  chaplains  into  the  ora- 
tory, commanding  them  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  for  the  success  of  an  enterprise 
undertaken  for  the  repose  of  the  kingdom. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  sombre ;  a 
chilly  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  when 
about  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  Duke  of 
Guise  went  towards  the  council-chamber. 
There  was  a  company  of  soldiers  at  the 
foot  of  the  grand  staircase.  The  duke, 
astonished  at  their  appearance,  asked  the 
cause,  and  was  put  off  with  some  frivolous 
excuse.  He  passed  on.  Larchant  instant- 
ly planted  soldiers  on  the  steps ;  he  then 
sent  twenty  more  to  the  stair  of  the  old 
cabinet.  And  at  that  moment  Crillon  or- 
dered every  door  in  the  chateau  to  be 
closed.  The  bird  was  caught.  On  enter- 
ing the  chamber  he  found  the  Cardinals  of 
Vendome  and  Guise,  Marshals  d'Aumont, 
de  Ketz,  and  other  gentlemen.  The  duke 
complained  of  the  cold,  and  sat  down  near 
the  tire ;  but  the  door  immediately  opened, 
and  he  was  told  the  king  was  waiting  for 
him  in  the  cabinet.  He  rose  at  once,  and 
saluting  the  meeting,  gracefully  drew  his 
cloak  around  him,  and  disrppeared.  The 
door  was  instantly  shut  behind  him.  In 
the  ante-room  he  found,  to  his  surprise, 
the  Forty-five.  But  he  saluted  them  and 
passed  on.  He  was  just  about  to  lift  the 
curtain  of  the  cabinet-door,  when  a  soldier 
of  the  name  of  Montsery  seized  him  by 
the  arm  and  stabbed  him  vnXYi  a  poignard 
in  the  throat.  "  Help  !  treason  !"  cried  the 
duke.  Treason  enough  there  was,  but  no 
help.  The  others  assailed  him  with  swords 
and  daggers.  The  duke,  "  gathering  life's 
whole  energy  to  die,"  resisted  though 
unarmed.  He  knocked  down  one  of  his 
murderers  and  dragged  the  others  after 
him  in  his  efforts  to  escape.    For  a  mo- 


ment he  shook  them  off,  and  staggered— 
bleeding,  blind,  and  weak — ^whither?  to 
the  chamber  of  the  king  I  Here,  with  out- 
stretched arms,  open-mouthed,  sunken- 
eyed,  he  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  Mon  Dieu  !  — ^Misericorde  I" 
lay  stark  and  motionless. 

The  door  of  the  cabinet  at  this  moment 
opens.  The  king  steals  noiselessly  out, 
and  gazes,  calm  and  unmoved,  on  the 
corpse.  He  orders  all  the  papers  to  be 
secured,  and  slips  back  into  the  cabinet. 

But  there  was  another  personage  resi- 
dent in  the  chateau  to  whom  the  news  of 
this  great  event  must  be  communicated. 
Tliis  was  Catherine  de  Medicis ;  old,  fee- 
ble, and  confined  to  her  bed  with  gout, 
but  retaining  all  her  taste  for  blood  and 
treachery.  The  king  goes  into  her  room. 
"  'Tis  a  noble  stroke,  my  son,"  said  the 
ancient  tigress  ;  "  but  have  you  foreseen 
the  effects  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  king, 
"  I  have  provided  for  all."  "  The  cloth's 
well  cut,"  said  the  queen  with  a  grim 
smile,  "  we  must  look  to  the  sewing  now." 

The  sewing  was  admirably  strong.  The 
adherents  ofthe  Guises  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  The  cardinal  fell  beneath  the 
hands  of  common  assassins,  for  the  Forty- 
five  were  men  of  strong  religious  feelings, 
and  would  not  stain  their  hands  with  the 
slaughter  of  a  priest.  The  other  enemies 
ofthe  king  were  kept  in  dungeons  in  differ- 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  a  reign 
of  terror,  and  all  men  looked  only  for  safe- 
ty to  Henry  of  Navarre. 

With  kings  and  princes  Blois  had  little 
to  do  after  this.  The  Bourbons  had  no 
hereditary  attachment  to  the  place  ;  and, 
having  had  a  royal  birth  to  boast  of,  and 
a  royal  murder,  what  more  could  a  town 
expect  ?  But  its  situation  stDl  continued 
as  beautiful  as  ever ;  its  hill  as  green,  its 
skies  as  pure,  its  river  as  clear  and  wind- 
ing. With  a  little  alteration  of  a  line  of 
Horace,  in  praise  of  Baise,  a  native  poet 
exclaims, 

Nullus  in  orbe  locus  Blcsis  prselucet  amcenia. 

A  less  classical  enthusiast  dwells  upon  the 
charm  of  its  site,  the  Loire  encircling  it 
with  a  silver  band  ;  the  towers  of  Cham- 
bord,  on  the  left,  rising  majesticaUy  above 
the  trees  of  the  Forest  of  Boulogne ;  op- 
posite, the  eye  rests  on  the  dark  tops  of 
the  woods  of  Russy  ;  then  turning  to  the 
right,  you  see  gentle  elevations  covered 
with  vineyards  and  country-houses  ;  and 
might  still  dream  of  pomp  and  chivalry 
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if  it  were  not  for  the  long  straight  line 
you  perceive  running  through  the  valley. 
Alas !  it  is  the  railway  from  Orleans  to 
Bordeaux — and  pomp  and  chivalry  are  no 
more. 

If  I  had  time  I  could  dwell  on  the  later 
history  of  Blois ;  how  it  suffered  during  the 
revolution,  and  how  it  furnished  its  quota 
of  heroes  to  build  up  the  glory  of  if  apo- 
leon.  Also  how,  when  the  return  from 
Elba  was  first  talked  of^  a  corps  of  gallant 
loyalists  was  r^ed  in  defence  of  altar  and 
crown ;  and  how,  on  the  day  appointed 


for  the  first  drill,  a  report  was  spread  that 
Napoleon  was  already  in  Paris,  and  not  a 
soul  made  his  appearance  on  parade.  (H* 
these  and  many  other  things  I  might  tell ; 
but  of  what  use  to  ransack  the  records  of 
a  town  which  even  the  railway  can't  re- 
store ;  which  rests  on  old  recoUections  in- 
stead of  present  deeds ;  but  has  the  best 
climate,  tne  richest  woods,  and  the  sweet- 
est grapes  in  France  ?  If  you  are  ever  in 
Pans  in  the  summer,  take  a  return  ticket 
by  the  Orleans  line,  and  spend  three  days 
in  old  Blois.  .     ^ 


^^  m 
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THE     LIFE     OF     A     PUBLISHER. 


Any  profession  would  furnish  a  curious 
biographer  with  material  for  a  book,  if  he 
could  trace  clearly  the  causes  that  have 
led  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  a  business,  and  the 
struggles  of  individuals  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties, or  their  sorrows  as  they  sunk  be- 
neath them.  Any  life,  however  humble, 
fairly  told  would  form  an  interesting  and 
profitable  narrative  ;  and  our  want  in  bio- 

fraphy  is  not  of  subjects,  but  of  truth, 
ome  professions  undoubtedly  offer  more 
ample  material  than  others  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  literature.  The  life  of  a  publisher 
should  be  richer  in  recordable  mcidents 
than  that  of  a  compositor  or  an  operative 
paper-maker.  Few  occupations  indeed 
offer  more  opportunities  of  usefulness 
than  a  publisher's  business.  Even  in 
those  departments  of  the  trade  that  may 
be  considered  more  decorative  than  use- 
ful, it  necessarily  brings  those  who  pursue 
it  into  direct  contact  with  peculiar  classes 
of  men.  We  hear  frequently  of  large 
profits  made  by  publishers  from  the  labors 
of  literary  men,  and  very  rarely  of  the 
losses  which  they  experience  from  the 
same  source.  A  slight  acquaintance  with 
the  world  is  necessary  in  order  to  recollect 
the  names  of  publishers  who  have  grasped, 
not  at  wealth  merely,  but  at  its  odds  and 


ends,  its  fragments,  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  passion ;  but  they  are  ijiot  the  rule  of 
the  trade,  they  are  its  exceptions.  The 
nature  of  the  risk  taken  by  many  publish- 
ers often  involves  serious  consequences; 
and  requires  far  more  sagacity  and  general 
knowledge  in  its  adoption  than  are  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  prosecution  of  many 
other  "  ventures,'*  involving  a  larger  out- 
lay. The  business  has  many  branches, 
distinctly  isolated,  and  each  requiring  di& 
ferent  treatment.  Publishers  proseeate 
a  particular  class  of  publications  alone,  and 
often  decline  to  enter  upon  more  than  one 
field.  The  public  are  familiar  with  the 
general  distmction  of  *^  religions*'  pub- 
lishers which  divides  into  church  and  dis- 
senting, evangelical  and  non-evangelical, 
sections ;  and  the  general  character  of  a 
new  work  may  be  assumed  with  tolerable 
accuracy  from  the  name  of  the  publisher. 
Those  who  devote  themselves  to  scientifie 
business  divide  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
we  should  not  expect  to  find  an  architeo- 
tural  work  in  the  catalogue  of  a  medkd 
house. 

Many  years  ago  now,  a  new  class  of 
publishers  arose,  who  commnnicated  with 
their  ultimate  customers  often  without 
the  aid  of  booksellers.    They  formed  the 
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number  trade,  and  sold  their  stock  hj  ^z 
house  to  shop'^  canyass  of  agents,  who 
received  subscriptions  for  works  to  be 

Eublished  at  stated  intervals.  The  nmn- 
ers,  as  they  appeared,  were  distributed 
by  a  deliverer,  who  received  payment  in 
cash.  This  mode  of  selling  and  transmit- 
ting books  was,  and  is  still,  expensive ; 
but  it  certainly  created  a  sale  that  could 
not,  when  the  plan  originated,  have  been 
expected  by  any  other  mode ;  and  it  cai> 
ried  works  into  homes  where  they  never 
would  have  been  found  if  the  buyers  had 
been  left  to  purchase  them  in  their  com- 
plete form.  The  canvassers  and  delive]> 
ers  penetrated  into  quarters  where  the 
ordinary  booksellers  could  not  reach,  and 
from  which  no  person  sought  them.  The 
works  were,  moreover,  placed  before 
probable  purchasers  in  a  more  attractive 
form  than  advertisements  and  circulars 
can  assume.  They  were  conveyed  to  the 
buyers  at  distant  and  stated  intervals. 
They  were  paid  easily,  because  they  ai> 
rived  in  small  quantities;  and  for  the 
same  reason  they  were  read,  when  the 
entire  volume,  oelivered  at  once,  might 
have  remained  uncut,  as  a  labor  too  des- 
perate to  conmience. 

Success  in  this  department  of  the  pub- 
lishing business  required  great  energy  and 
punctuality.  The  deliverers  were  often 
pursuing  a  circuit  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  publishing  office.  A  staff  of  men  who 
would  perform  the  duty,  and  could,  at 
the  same  time,  be  intrusted  with  the  pro- 
ceeds, was  not  easily  formed ;  but,  mer 
the  business  was  fairly  in  operation,  the 
men  were  easily  found — ^for  the  difficulty 
in  this,  as  in  every  similar  case,  was  at  the 
beginning.  The  publication  of  books  in 
numbers  did  not,  we  believe,  originate 
with  persons  in  the  trade.  The  firm  of 
Blackie  and  Fullarton,  in  Glasgow,  if  not 
the  earliest  publishers  in  this  Ime,  certain- 
ly rendered  it  popular,  and  prosecuted  it 
with  success.  The  firm  has  now  branched 
into  two  distinct  houses,  and  one  of  them, 
Blackie  and  Sons,  of  Glasgow,  have,  per- 
haps, the  largest  business  m  this  depart- 
ment. Neither  of  the  orifiinal  partners 
was,  we  believe,  connected  from  boyhood 
^^^th  printing  orpublislung;  yet  the  elder 
Mr.  Blackie  has  seen  his  business,  and  the 
establishments  connected  with  his  busi- 
ness, assume  a  magnitude  of  which  he 
could  have  had  little  expectation  fifty 
years  since — for  his  firm  may  be  consid- 
ered the  most  extensive  book  producers 


in  Scotland;  while  the  capital  sunk  in 
copyrights,  machinery,  types,  and  stereo- 
types, must  represent  a  magnificent  finv 
tune,  which  has  been  well  deserved  and 
is  well  employed.  An  estimate  can  not 
be  formed  of  the  advantage  confiarred 
upon  the  public  by  the  original  enterpiiie 
of  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Fullarfon,  unleM 
we  could  ascertain  the  number  of  books 
issued  by  them,  and  the  proportion  that 
would  probably  not  have  oeen  purchased 
unless  upon  tms  scheme.  Many  of  their 
publications  have  been  of  a  theological 
character ;  but  no  department  of  litera- 
ture or  science  can  be  named  in  whioh 
they  have  not  operated.  The  greater 
part  of  the  houses  who  have  published 
chiefly  in  the  number  trade  began  busi- 
ness with  a  comparatively  smaU  capital, 
or  with  none.  Their  gigantic  estabUshr 
ments  have  been  reared  upon  very  assidor 
ous  labor,  and  are  monuments  of  perse* 
verance,  crowned  with  success;  in  some 
measure,  because  it  was  accompanied  with 
tact  and  talent. 

"  The  Life  of  Alderman  Kelly,"  by  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  Fell,  illustrates  very  fevorably 
the  career  of  an  eminent  and  successfbl 
publisher,  who,  conunencing  business  on 
a  contracted  sphere,  completely  systema- 
tized the  number  trade  in  England,  real- 
ized a  large  fortune,  and  passed  creditably 
through  the  higher  municipal  offices,  As 
incidents  of  a  long  life,  distinguished  by 
unblemished  integrity  and  kmdness  to 
those  with  whom,  in  anyway,  the  late 
Alderman  became  connected.  He  was 
bom  at  Ghevening  in  the  county  of  Kent|^ 
where  his  fistther  had  been  engaged  as  m* 
shepherd,  until  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  small  fiumer  m  the  neig)^ 
borhood,  when  he  became  an  innkeeper. 
But  the  business  was  distasteftil  to  boA 
husband  and  wife,  probably  because  thsjr 
were  unaccustomed  to  its  duties ;  ana 
they  soon  took  possession  of  a  small  fium^ 
having  apparently  lost  in  the  inn  a  siiAi 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  John  Kdfy 
had  creditably  accumulated  when  eat 
ployed  as  a  shepherd,  and  in  purohasii^ 
cattle  for  the  neighboring  fiumers.  TbB 
&rm  which  they  cultivated  at  first  coil- 
tained  only  thirty  acres.  It  was  after- 
wards extended  to  seventy  acres  of  ^^  cold 
wet  land  " — a  burden  that  only  adequate 
capital  or  immense  energy  in  labor  could 
have  enabled  them  to  surmount.  Thw 
had  no  capital,  and  idthough  they  passea 
a  very  laborious  life,  yet  when  John  Ee^f 
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died  many  years  afterwards,  his  son  had  work,  but  had  not  had  the  means  or  opportanity 

to  pay  some  hmidreds  of  pounds  which  <>/  imblishing  it,  i^ly  accepted  Kelly's  ofifer  for 

were  due  upon  the  fiirm.  the  copynght,  and  undertook  the  careful  revisiop 

on,      „„  £-«!!„  ^^.^  Aw,,-^  T  ^^A  Tifo^rv^  of  the  press.    To  enhance  the  value  of  the  work, 

Thomas  KeUy,  the  fixture  Lord  Mayor  ^^^  ^J  ^^  ^^  additional  stimulus  to  its  sale,  it 

of  London— who  was  to  proclaim  the  ac-  ^^s  embellished  with  copper-plate  iUustrations, 
cession  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  metro-  and  printed  in  large  type,  on  paper  of  then  supe- 
polis  of  her  dominions — to  entertain  the  rior  quality,  having  the  followmg  words,  in  water 
buke  of  Wellington  in  the  City — ^to  in-  marks,  on  eveiy  sheet,  *  Kelly's  Family  Bible.' 
auffurate  his  equestrian  statue  on  the  Being  at  that  day  quite  a  novelty,  it  proved  ex- 
Exchange— and,  finally,  at  the  close  of  ?^^°/?  *!^*^?.''%*^.^  had  a  very  rapid  sale. 
!»:„  i^«^^,«u^  ir\  ^«+^io;«  4k^  Q.>,r^*^;^^  Indeed,  to  this,  his  first  work  of  importance,  he 
his  mayoralty  to  entertam  the  Sovereign  ^  f^J^  ^j^.^.  '  ^  f^^y  thousand  suWibS  to 

m  the  Guildhall— grew  up  on  this  cold  commence  wi^,  aU  procured  by  his  own  appoint- 

and  rugged  farm,  m  humble  circumstan-  ed  agents ;  to  whom  the  several  numbers  of  the 

ces ;  followed  the  sheep  and  the  horses  as  work — of  which  there  were,  in  all,  one  hundred 

he  advanced  in  years,  and  gathered  his  and  seventy-three,  at  eightpence  each— were  paid 

education  from  little  schools,  m  fragments  for  on  delivery.    If  it  be  true  that  its  sale  ulti- 

of  time,  durmg  his  youth.     He  felt  his  mately  extended  to  eighty  thousand  w^ 

condition  honplPSR  nii  a  mpmbpr  of  a  lawp  ^®  tlio^ght  probable  himself,  he  must  have  paid 

conaition  nopeiess  a^  a  memoer  oi  a  large  j^^  ^^^  ^  government  on  this  Bible  alone,  the 

and  a  poor  family,  who  seemed  destmed  enormous  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pooods ;  for 
to  drag  a  scanty  hvehhood  out  of  sterile  the  work,  when  complete,  including  its  stout  pa- 
soil.  His  biographer  relates  the  various  per  wrappers,  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  the 
steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  seek  employ-  duty  at  that  day  on  all  kinds  of  paper  was  three- 
ment  in  London.  His  first  engagement  pence  per  pound,  or  five  shillings  upon  every  en- 
was  in  a  Lambeth  brewery,  where  he  ^^^  ^^Py  ^^^^h  he  sold.  The  price  <»  the  pur- 
acted  in  somo  pinaritv  not  clparlv  atatpd  ^^*^^  ^^  ®^®*7  such  copy,  m  its  comply  form, 
acted  in  some  capacity,  not  clearly  statea,  ^^^^^^^      ^o  five  pounds,  fifteen  shilfi^  and 

for  two  to  three  years,  when  the   firm  fourpenc^  the  total  sum  produced  by  th^skle  of 

stopped  Its  business,  and  he  obtamed  em-  this  extraordinary  effort— admitting  his  own  esti- 

ployment  as  a  shopman  with  Mr.  Hogg,  mate  of  the  number  of  copies  sold  to  have  been 

a  bookseller  in  Paternoster-row.     He  was  correct — must  have  exceeded  four  hundred  and 

to  board  and  lodge  on  the  premises,  and  sixty  thousand  pounds.    Of  this  sum  however — 

to   receive  in   addition  a   salary  of  ten  ^^  agents'  allowances  for  canvaamng  and  delivery 

pounds  annually.      He  remained  in  this  J^^°^^  deducted-litde  mow  than  one^half  re- 

f;f,,o+;^«   ^^»    ^^««   4.i.««    *,„^«4^,.   ^^«^«  turned  mto  the  pocket  of  the  publisher,  to  meet 

situation   for    more   than   twenty  years,  his  own  paymente  to  the  author,  pape^  i^er.  en. 

graduallyobtaimng  additions  to  his  salary,  graver,  etc.    There  are  grouncb  to  beUeving, 

which,  however,   came   slowly,  and   left  that  the  success  that  attended  the  sale  of  ^ 

him,    at  middle   life,   with    only   eighty  Bible  led  to  the  publication,  on  a  similar  plan,  of 

pounds  a-year,  out  of  which  he  appears  the  one  which  subsequently  appeared  nnaer  the 

to  have  paid  his  father's  rent.     At  the  sanction  of  our  church  rulers,  and  was  known  as 

'age  of  thirty-eight,  he  was  offered  a  part-  ^^e  Joint  work  of  the  late  Dr.  D'Oyley  and  Bish- 

*«^..aVii\^  ^^rui  Af^  Tr^^.*»o  o^«  .  i^„4.  v.r  ;1a-  op  Mant.    At  least  it  is  certain  that  at  the  con- 

nership  with  Mr.  Hogg's  son  ;  but  he  de-  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  La^^,^^  p^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^    ^^ 

chned  the  connexion  from  some  scruples  Hcation  of  that  Bible  was  determined  on.  some  of 

respecting  the  young  man's  habits  and  the  numbers  of  its  popular  predecessor  were  seeo 

character,   which   appear  to  have    been  lying  on  the  table.    Although  this  attempt,  <m 

well-founded.      At  thirty-eight   years  of  the  part  of  the  Church,  to  supply  the  wants  of 

age  he  commenced  business  upon  his  own  ^^  members,  enjoved  the  rare^  and,  as  it  was 

account,  obviously  without  capital,  in  a  thought  by  the  trade,  the  unfair  privilege,  of  be- 

ringle  room,  for  which  he  was  a  sub-ten-  '^g^.^^empted  from  the  payment  of  duty,  Kelly 

««4rx       v  ^     •    lu    T>         XT  ;i  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  prosecute  nis  plana 

ant  to  a  barber  m  the  Row.  He  prospered  ^^  this  department  of  his  busing  with  a  p^sist^ 

with  some  remamders  of  stock  which  he  ency  and  vigor  that  bade  defiance  to  all  compe- 

purchased;  and  then   followed  his  first  tition.     To  the  various  editions  of  the  Holy 

large  specidation  in  publishing,  Scriptures  which  he  was  afterwards  the  means  of 

giving  to  the  world,  and  to  the  probable  number 

THE  FAMILY  BIBLE.  1^?/^  ^^^^^  ^*^  *»^^^'  ^  P'^^P"^  ^  ^^^^  ^«^ 

after. 

«  One  of  the  first  works  upon  which  Kelly  tried       The  publication  of  this  Fanuly  Bible 

his  experiment  was  a  large  Family  Bible,  m  folio,  ^„„    «4.  ♦i.^  4^\^^  „   .«.^«x  .ur^w..  ^«4.  u 

with  Splanatory  notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  Mai-  ^^^'  **  the  time,  a  great  effort:  yet  it 

ham,  Rector  of  Hilton,  Dorset.    This  gentleman,  ^'^^  »  dear  book,  not  equal,  we  believe, 

who  had  been  engaged  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  m  any  respect,  to   the   editions   of  the 

in  selecting  and  arranging  the  materials  for  the  Scriptures,  with  Matthew  Henry^s  Com: 
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mentary,  now  published  aX  half  the  pi-ice. 
The  book  was  dear,  aa  is  evinoed  by  the 
feet  that  its  saccesB  rendered  Mr,  Kelly  a. 
rich  man;  although  nearly  one  half  of  tlin 
price  pEud  by  purchasers  was  allowed  for 
agency,  canvasdng,  and  delivery.  TIim 
Bale  of  eighty  thousand  copies  at  that  ]>i.'- 
i'iod  wna  a  wonderiul  aohierement,  nnrl 
the  moral  reanlts  alono  must  have  gs:Ui- 
fied  the  young  publisher. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  hnffluesa,  Mr, 
Kelly's  attention  was  early  directed  to 
the  advantages  of  stereotyping,  which 
began  to  be  practised  forty  years  aao. 
He  was  opposed  by  the  printing  trjide, 
not  much  more  enlightened  than  other 
trades,  and  at  one  time  intended  to  print 
upon  his  own  account.  He  was  led  to 
abandon  the  idea,  and  he  continued  chief- 
ly to  employ  the  Messrs.  Clowes.  Ho 
had  recommended  Mr.  Clowes,  Senr.,  to 
Mr.  Hogg,  and  Mr.  Kelly,  in  a  aote,  wrote 
an  account  of  the  begimung  of 
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" '  When  I  commeooed  busioeH  <m  my  own  ac- 
count, he  printed  in;f  first  sheet,  and,  meet  likely, 
his  excelleot  sooa  will  priat  my  last.  The  hioetI 
cordial  connezion  Ribaisted  between  as  untQ  his 
Heath,  Jaonary,  1&47.  He  alwajs  gnteftJIj  at- 
koowledged,  and  his  sode,  who,  htippily  Tor  them 
selves,  follow  the  eicelleut  example  for  inteu^ritj* 
and  icduatry  of  their  worthy  fother,  do  bUII  tbi.' 
itame,  that  they  owe  their  great  BQCCen  to  this 
bumble  bt^DDiW—T,  £.' 

"  Such,  la  the  uDKiuge  of  one  moat  comp^ti'Dt 
to  describe  it,  was  tbe  origin  of  a  man,  who,  u'^iu- 
inendng  bnshieH  on  his  own  acconnt  and  rim 
ordiaan  rarcanistaiicee  of  difflcalty,nicceede'l  hv 
naweaned  indnBtry  and  peneveraDce,  ia  foniunu' 
an  important  connexion,  aikl  pladiw  himaeii  m 
the  head  of  the  largest  printiiw  eBtabliahmeiil  ui 
Europe.  He  wu  amoi^  the  first  to  see  the  ww 
en.  or  priDttitg  that  was  opened  by  the  iDtn><]u> - 
lioQ  of  tbe  ateam-pren;  and  his  engine^,  at 
Northnmberland-conrt,  were  the  first  that  won. 
applied  to  the  production  (tf  booka.  The  demnoil 
for  cheap  literatore,  of  which  the  '  P«ray  Musa- 
^iae'  was  the  moat  extraordinary  example,  ^a\e 
a  new  impnlae  to  bis  energiea ;  and,  in  oonnr\it>[i 
with  a  Tiat  wnonnt  of  gorenuaeot  bnsineiB,  hit] 
the  foimdatiOD  of  tbe  gigantic  {ninting  mamiliic 
tory  in  Stamftod-street,  so  often  desctibed.  and 
so  celebrated  wheraver  English  books  penetruU'. 
To  have  acconidUied  the  mat  rcMitts  oT  hi^ 
business,  tttm  so  im^  a  be(^Dnhig,  leqaiml  tbe 
efforta  of  no  connnoB  man.  *  PoMHdDg  the  hl^ih- 
cst  powers  of  bnaiDeM  Mganintioa,  aod  aii  vn- 
ergy  which  overeaiDeennordinatydifficiillv  iu' 
accomplished  in  ibmj  lartaooci  nDdertal<i:ij~ 
which  were  ahnoet  marrdknii.  To  work  of  li  li 
a  million  sheets  of  p^w  In  a  Week ;  to  «  t  ui< 
ihe  types  and  compete  the  lapaMion  of  a  thuu- 


stod  to&o  pages  of  a  patUameotwj  rmort,  in  ttA 
same  time ;  to  print  the  '  Nantioal  ^Imana/Jk,^ 
consietiag  of  five  or  sis  hnndred  pages  irf  figni^ 
without  a  eiogle  error,  in  rixteen  or  seTentMfl 
days,  were  amongst  tbe  recorded  wonders  of  Hr^ 
Olowes's  establishment  The  labors  (rf  his  Iflbi 
will  be  permanently  associated  with  tbe  hitellBe» 
toal  development,  and  the  paraevering  f^tft 
which  are  the  distingaishing  cbaracteristia  of 
oar  own  times ;  while  his  own  imtuediate  friendi 
and  relatives,  to  whom  he  was  oideared  by  Ul 
kind  and  generous  nature,  and  who  deeply  lamad 
his  loss,  will  hardly  Ikll  to  refer  to  the  subject  of 
these  notices,  as  to  an  instmment,  In  the  hands  of 
Divine  Providence,  of  a  measnie,  at  least,  of  tbt 
Buecess  ifbitiii  attended  him." 

Mr.  Kelly's  business  was  undonbted^ 
a  most  important  asdstance  to  this  great 
printing  office.  It  belonged  to  a  iteadf 
class  of  work  not  reqnired  in  haste  at 
hurry  like  many  of  the  Govemmflot 
orders,  but  proceeding  at  a  regular  and 
quiet  pace,  and  capable  of  beinir  wrought 
in  between  the  fits  ands  tarts  oi^  perhajia, 
more  profitable  employment, 

TQB  FBOGBEBS  OF  WSALTB, 

That  Family  Bible  must  have  been  a 
great  help  to  the  young  pnbliaher.  Wt 
enterprise  deserved  success,  and  it  wen 
well  lortbe  world  that  wealth  were  alnwn 
won   in   au    equally    good   cause.       ^a 

I  agents  now  began  to  copy  "  the  master j" 
but  not  all  with  equal  fortunes.  Mr, 
Kelly,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  be^i 
business  without  any  capitid  in  1809,  B» 
lost  in  1820  a  sum  c«  £11,604,  being  over- 
accepted  bills  to  his  paper  maker  wlw 
became  bankrupt.  He  paid  in  1818^ 
i:30,000  for  the  stock  of  a  person  wba 

,  had  onoe  held  his   i^enoy,   out  having 

fone  into  business  on  his  own  acoount, 
ad  got  into  diffloulties.  He  paid  in 
1819  and  1820,  £20,000  fi>r  two  smallar 
stocks  belonging  to  two  more  of  his  fdf- 
mer  agents,  in  predsely  similar  taxoam^ 
stances.  Js  or  near  to  1830  he  loM 
£4,000  by  another  bankruptcy.  Thus  fa 
eleven  yean  he  had  lost,  or  expended  <ai 
the  stocks  of  other  parties,  a  sum  of  £61^ 
000  ;  but  he  had  then  a  large  stock  of  bH 
I  own;  for  in  1822  that  part  otit  onhisowii 
premises  in  Patemoster-row  wu  vbIbAA 
at  £eo,000.  Tbe  itoek  of  stereo^p* 
jiKbea  and  paper  at  his  printtt*8  mm 
probably  worth  £40,000;  and  he  w«8  it 
man  in  ea^  peounluy  njfnmniil  nnnWC 
keeping  a  balance  at  lui  mnker's,  andiNt 
then  permitting  his  own  aooonnts  to  ■•> 
main  XaogmifHtdfiO  tint  Uapro&sJv 
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the  eleven  years  Bubsequcnt  to  his  com- 
mencement in  business  conld  not  have 
averaged  much  nnder  £12,000  per  annum. 
For  some  years  they  must  have  been 
greater,  for  he  never  made  nearly  that 
sum  of  money  in  the  front  room  of  the 
barber's  sliop. 

His  wealth  was  generously  employed. 
He  had  been  a  faithfid  servant,  who  re- 
ceived feiv  favors  from  his  employers ; 
yet  he  piud  an  annuity  to  Mrs.  Hogg, 
assisted  her  son  until  his  death,  and  made 
a  provision  for  his  wife  similar  to  that 
he  afforded  to  her  mother-in-law,  Mr. 
Kelly  was  never  married.  lie  incurred 
alight  housekeeping  charges,  and  he  was 
not  an  extravagant  man  in  his  person^ 
payments.  With  a  brief  exception  of 
eighteen  months,  he  continued  to  reside 
in  the  Row,  literally  amongst  his  books, 
until  he  had  passed  the  shrievalty,  and, 
we  believe  also,  the  Chair.  He  then  pur- 
chased a  house  and  some  land  at  Streat- 
ham.  His  first  tour  of  any  duration  was 
made  to  Ireland ;  and  the  name  implies 
that  he  was  of  Irish  extraction.  That 
reason  may  have  combined  with  the  in- 
terest which  ho  cherished  in  the  Church 
of  England  to  direct  his  steps  to  the  green 
island  of  our  group. 

THE  EXPENSE  OF  HIB  WORKS. 

The  following  statements  may  be  con- 
ddered  generally  correct,  although,  to  a 
professional  man,  some  of  the  items  will 
appear  evidently  inexact.  Wo  copy  from 
the  I53rd  and  subsequent  pages  of  (he 
volume : 

"  The  Oxford  Encyclopajdia,  when  completed, 
formed  scvcu  quarto  volumes,  coutainiDg  altoge~ 
ther  T)628  closely  printed  pages,  all  stereotyped  ; 
and  between  two  aud  three  hmidred  engravings. 
Of  tins  work,  be  supposed  be  might  have  sold 
4O00  eop'us,  which,  nt  £6  per  copy,  must  have 

f'ielded  a  return  of  £24,0U0  ;  a  sum,  however, 
ittte  more  than  satBcieoC  to  cover  the  actnal  ex- 
pense incnrred  in  getting  it  up  ;  as  will  be  seen 
from  his  own  estimate  of  the  details,  which  was 
B8  follows:  '  6C28  pages:  editorship  lOs.  per 
page;  Btcteotyping  10a.;  £0628.  6624  resms 
of  ■paper,  for  4000  copies,  at  28s.  per  ream, 
£9273.  MacMniug  ditto,  at  10s.  per  ream, 
£3313.  224  drawiogs,  and  engraving  ditto, 
with  many  diagrams,  ic,  £2200.  Plalo-papcr 
for  ditto,  and  printing  4000  impressions  of  each, 
£2000.  Total  £23,403.'  If  we  add  to  this  sum 
the  expense  of  wrappers,  folding,  and  slitching, 
vilb  the  loss  occasioned  by  waste,  andaconsider- 1 
able  Dumber  of  broken  sets  an  band,  we  shall  at 
ooce  see  why  he  should  have  daaaed  this  work  I 
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I  amoDgst  the  least  fbrtnnate  of  his  publishiag 
I  achievements.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  id 
'  the  above  £6,  the  agent's  charges  for  canvaaeiDg 
I  and  delivery  are  oot  iocladed  :  SO  that  to  the  re- 
tail porchaaer,  the  price  of  the  work  consider- 
ably exceeds  that  sum. 

"  The  other  five  works  enmnerated  above,  met 
with  a  readier  acceptance  at  the  haods  of  his 
subscribers,  and  may  l>e  rcckoued  among  those 
which  yielded  him  a  fair  return  for  his  oatlaj. 
Although,  like  the  Encyclopedia,  they  were  all 
more  or  less  costly  to  the  porchaaer,  their  popu- 
lar character  so  far  counteracted  thdr  high  pnce, 
as  to  procure  for  them  a  steady  and  coutiua- 
oua  sale  to  the  close  of  his  career.  If  Ute  reader 
will  bring  the  infonnatioa,  of  which  be  it  already 
possessed,  to  bear  upoa  the  followiug  brief  som- 
mary,  or  abstract,  of  the  couteata  of  these  worim, 
he  will  understand  something  of  the  labor  nod 
expense  of  getting  them  up.  The  five  volumes 
of  Wright's  Qazelteer  of  the  World  contuned  an 
aggregate  of  3312  pages,  with  88  plates,  maps, 
diagrams,  £c.  The  two  quarto  voIonaofKelly^ 
Universal  Geography,  1896  pages,  with  84  en- 
gravings, and  an  Atlas  of  50  mapa.  The  seven 
quarto  volumes  of  the  Architectural  Works, 
though  containing  altogether  only  1300  pages  of 
letter-pre?s.  were  illustrated  with  562  steel  engrav- 
ings, which,  including  designs  and  working  draw- 
ings, alone  cost  the  publisher  £6744,  indepeodttitly 
of  the  expense  of  woodcut  diagram^  of  which  the 
work  coutaios  several  haodredb.  The  three  quar- 
to volumes  of  Hume's  Englaod,  1978  paoei,  and 
124  engravings.  The  History  of  the  Ft^h  Revo- 
lution, and  consequent  wars,  1442  pages,  and  62 
engraving  I  amnotable,norwa(he  himself  to 
assign,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  exact  Umtt 
which  the  circulation  or  these  works  severally 
reached;  butthe following  Sgureaareriveo  i^oa 
bis  own  authority,  as  a  near  approxiinatioii  to 
the  truth :  The  Gazetteer,  4000  copies,  at  £1 18a. 
each.  Ilume's  England,  5000,  at  £4  10a.  each. 
History  of  the  French  Revolution  (three  editiona, 
one  in  folio,  two  in  quarto)  20,000,  at  £3  eadi 
The  Geography  (six  editions,  severally  revised), 
30,000,  at  £4  4s.  each.  And  the  Architectoral 
Works,  of  which  the  volnmes  were  sold  aeparmte- 
ly,  altogether  upwards  of  50,000,  at  an  aven^ 
price  of  £1  12s.  or  £1  15h.  each. 

"  To  these  may  be  added  the  Lib  of  Christ,  of 
which,  from  first  to  last,  in  folio  and  quarto,  ha 
conld  not  have  sold  fewer  than  100,000  copies,  at 
prices  varying  from  £1  10s.  to  £2  each.  Then 
were  the  full  prices  paid  by  the  respective  pur- 
chasers to  the  agents ;  acd  included,  of  course,  tha 
chaises  of  the  latter  for  cauvassing  and  deliverj. 
The  number  of  stereotype  plates  employed  in  tihe 
production  of  the  above,  and  similar  works,  most 
have  been  enormous.  Independently  of  those,  and 
they  were  not  a  few.  which  were  held  for  him  by 
other  printing-houses  in  the  City,  he  had  at 
Messrs.  Clowes's— as  I  was  informed  on  viuting 
that  establialiment  in  the  year  1850 — a  gieater 
number  than  any  other  pcrsoiL" 

The  value  of  Mr.  Kelly's  transactioni 
iu  the  licven  worka  mentioned  in  the  pra- 
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ceding  extract  amounted  to  nearly  half  a 
million,  or  only  twenty  per  cent,  above 
that  of  his  Family  Bible  alone.  His  sci- 
entific works  sold  more  extensively  than 
those  of  any  other  publisher.  The  confi- 
dence felt  in  their  accuracy,  from  the  care 
bestowed  upon  them  by  their  authors, 
favored  this  result.  We  have  heard  this 
confidence  expressed  by  professional  per- 
sons at  places  fer  removed  from  the  centre 
of  Mr.  Kelly's  business. 

When  the  Princess  Charlotte  died,  he 
published  a  memoir  of  that  excellent  lady, 
with  illustrations.  The  work  was  only 
one  of  temporary  interest,  for  the  Princess 
had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  directly 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  her  coun- 
try ;  but  the  sale  exceeded  fifty  thousand 
copies,  although  the  price  was  above  a 
gumea. 

Mr.  Fell  occupies  a  considerable  part  of 
this  memoir  with  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Kelly  discharged  his  duties 
in  the  shrievalty,  first ;  and  subsequently 
in  the  mayoralty  of  London.  He  was 
elected  to  serve  as  sheriff  along  with  Al- 
derman Crowdor,  in  1826.  'fiie  charge 
of  criminal  prisoners  is  the  most  impor- 
tant trust  now  devolved  upon  the  sheriff, 
and  Mr.  Kelly  personally  attended  to 
their  interests  and  wants.  He  found 
time  to  wait  often  upon  those  prisoners 
who  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  while 
the  chaplain's  duties  were  discharged  by 
that  gentleman,  they  were  supported  by 
the  personal  exhortations  of  tne  sheriff. 
Many  pleasing  memorials  remain  of  his 
assiduity  in  a  labor  of  love  rather  than  of 
law;  while  the  unfortunate  prisoners  for 
debt  received  from  him  more  effective 
assistance  than  a  poorer  man  could  have 
bestowed,  or  a  selfish  man  would  have 
given.  A  curious  history  is  connected 
with  his  shrievalty.  Perhaps  it  supplies 
a  more  romantic  narrative  than  any  other 
part  of  his  intercourse  with  the  prisoners ; 
and  yet,  in  other  cases,  his  exertions  were 
much  greater  than  those  made  for 

THE  SENTENCED  PAINTEB. 

Mr.  Fell  states  that  in  1826  a  prisoner 
lay  in  Newgate  under  sentence  of  death. 
A  verdict  had  been  found  against  him  and 
judgment  recorded;  but  circumstances 
justified  a  postponement  of  the  execution, 
and  Mr.  Kelly  found  him  reprieved.  The 
man  spent  altogether  three  years  in  New- 
gate under  sentence  of  death.    The  prison 


authorities  had,  however,  been  so  wdl 
satisfied  of  his  innocence,  that  they  em- 
ployed him  as  schoolmaster  to  the  boys. 
He  was  probably  tiie  only  sdiooknaster 
who  ever  carried  on  his  profession  in  m 
prison,  and  passing  from  the  school-room 
to  the  condemned  cell — ^a  doomed  and 
sentenced  man,  left  for  execution.  New* 
gate  could  reveal  many  singular  historieii 
but  none,  probably,  stranger  than  the 
story  of  the  painter,  who  was  also  the 
schoolmaster,  when  Mr.  Kelly  interfered 
on  his  behali^  and  his  interest  in  the  man 
arose  from  what  we  call  an  accident ;  but 
the  worthy  sheriff  kept  always  looking  oul 
for  such  accidents. 

"  Obsenrh)^  in  his  frequent  visits  to  the  school- 
roomy  that  this  man  posseflsed  considerable  talent 
in  painting  window  blinds,  which  it  appears  he 
was  allowed  to  do  towards  the  sapport  of  his 
fiunily ;  and  seeing  also  some  models  and  sketches 
in  the  room,  which  had  been  done  by  him,  it 
occurred  to  Kelly,  that  if  he  were  supplied  with 
necessary  materials,  and  his  mind  set  at  rest  with 
respect  to  his  fiunilv,  he  might  possibly  achieve 
something  of  a  higher  order.  He  accordingly 
proposed  his  attempting  an  oil-i^inting,  and  gave 
tdm  as  a  subject, '  The  Death  Warrant,'  in  other 
words,  the  official  annooncement,  by  the  ordi* 
nary,  to  the  unfortunate  criminals  in  their  oeUi, 
of  their  approaching  doom.  Tfie  prisoner  ao- 
quiescing  readily  in  the  sherifi's  suggestion,  the 
latter  not  only  supplied  him  with  materials  for 
the  work,  but  also  promised  to  allow  his  wife  a 
weekly  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  herself  and 
her  young  children.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
sheriff  and  ordinary,  the  parties  introduced  into 
the  picture  were  prevailed  upon  to  idlow  sketches- 
to  be  taken  of  themselves;  and  the  artist  had 
likewise  access  to  the  prisoners  then  under  sen- 
tence of  death.  The  likeness  of  all  the  parties 
was  considered  so  striking,  and  the  picture  as  a 
work  of  art  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that 
another  was  designed  as  a  companion,  which  was 
afterwards  completed.  This  second  effort,  whioh 
included,  in  all,  eighteen  figures,  and  was  equally 
demonstrative  of  the  natural  talent  of  the  artist* 
represents  'The  Morning  of  Execution.'  The 
scene  is  laid  in  what  is  called  the  Pressyard,  and 
depicts  the  stem  and  sombre  circumstances  whidb 
immediately  precede  the  culprit's  being  led  out  to 
the  drop.  These  pictures  being  seen  by  the  late 
Mr.  Northcote,  K.  A.,  he  admi^  the  grouping  of 
them  exceedlnglv,  and  declared  that  the  young 
genius  who  had  done  them,  without  ever  havii^ 
studied  oil-painting,  ought  not  to  be  shut  np  in  ft 
prison ;  and  that  if  the  riieriff  woidd  ez^am  the 
case,  he  would  refer  it  to  Sir  William  Knighton 
with  a  view  to  its  beinjr  named  to  the  King.  Ttat 
result  was,  that  a  petition  was  presented ;  and  in 
a  few  months  afterwards,  being  about  three  yean 
from  the  time  that  sentence  of  death  had  been  first 
passed,  this  man  was  liberated;  and  it  is  gratify- 
u^  to  be  able  to  add»  that  he  thenceforward  pmw 
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saed  an  honest  and  nseful  conrse,  and  brought  ap  days  preyionsly  had  worn  a  threatening  aspect, 

his  family  respectably."  with  occasional  showers,  now  cleared  up,  and  by 

half-past  ten  o^clock,  gave  promise  of  as  serene  and 

Many  similar  histories,  not  quite  so  ro-  lrl?u*.^»?''*"''^Jf.*';5  gladdened  the  heart  of 

^-     I.  ^    I.      J     J.  '         -J  ^     J.I,  J.  j.\,  the  Chnstian  worshipper.      At  a  quarter  before 

mantic,  but  abundant  m  evidence  that  the  ^^^^^^^  accompanied  by  the  sister  from  whose 

great  publisher  was  also  a  large-hearted  hands  in  their  youth  he  had  been  wont,  when  tofl- 

philanthropist,  might  have  been  gathered  ing  in  the  neighboring  fields,  to  receive  his  daily 

out  of  his  experiences  while  sheriff — and  meat,  and  now  arrayed  in  the  robes  and  insignia 

in  that  year,  unfortunately,   an   unusual  of  municipal  office,  he  drew  up,  in  his  carnM;e, 

number  of  capital  sentences  were  carried  within  the  gat^  of  the  rural  churcbvwd.    1^ 

into  execution;  but  he  did  not  supply  the  ^^?>^^J^  *^t!^  '''' .    *  *^,?.*"?^5*  ^  ^  ^"^^S- 

material,  while  much  of  the  goo^one  ftl  SS^in^h^S^^^ 

by  him  was  known  only  to  himselt  and  ^jg  ggat  until  notice  was  given  him  of  the  approach 

the  recipients.     He  became  Lord  Mayor  of  the  latter;  when  alighting  almost  concurrently 

ten  years  afterwards,  and  his  year  of  office  with  his  Grace,  and  exchanging  witii  him  a  brief 

witnessed  most  important  events  in  the  salutation,  the  two  passed  down  the  path  between 

demise  of  WiUiam  IV.,  and  the  accession  the  lines  of  school-children  and  entered  the  parish 

of  the  Queen.     Strange  parts,  mdeed,  had  of  the  humble  village  church.    The  scene  at  this 

the  ploughboy  of  Chelsh-  to  perfoi^  m  ^S  wr^r^n^'K^^              a  fy! 

all  those  great  ceremonies  consequent  upon  gtander,  as  of  touching  and  almost  romantic  into^ 

these  events;   but   he   discharged   them  est    Attracted  by  so  unusual  an  event  as  that  of 

well,  and  was  earnestly  requested  to  re-  the  Primate  of  England  preaching  in  a  remote 

main  in  office  for  the  second  year.  village  church,  or  more  probably,  by  the  extraor- 

Although  an  unmarried  gentleman,  he  binary  respect  felt  for  his  Grace,  by  all  who  were 

mtroduced  the  practice  of  requestmg  the  acquainted  with  his  life  and  character,  a  consider- 

company  of  the  ladies  and  families  of  the  fv^l?  Tv  fj;  i^^^J^^^^J^^!^''^ 

. .    ^. .  /      .    .  1    T_           J,     r  J.1     -\r      •  their  way  to  this  sequestered  spot,  before  the  ser- 

city  fathers  to  the  banquets  of  the  Mansion  vice  commenced.    iW  distnWted  in  groups  in 

House,  and  thus  imparted  to  them  a  civili-  various  parts  of  the  churchyard,  with  the  extreme 

zation    which  they  have   retained  since,  beauty  of  the  day,  and  the  sweet  simplicity  and 

His   connexion  with  city  business,  which  rural  character  of  the  spot  itself,  formed  together 

continued  ahnost  to  the  year  of  his  death,  a  picture  to  which  the  peribil  of  the  most  accom- 

afforded  to   him  many  opportunities   of  phshed  artist  could  scarcely  Imve  given  adequate 

Dromotiiiff  edupitioiial  ohiectq      He  used  expression.  There  were,  indeed,  those  present,  who 

promoting  eaucationai  oojccts.     lie  usea  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^e  chief  interest  of  the  event,  which 

them  all  True  to  his  order,  he  alwaj;s  ^^  ^^rought  such  an  assemblage  together,  was 
sought  education  for  the  laborers  of  this  referable  less  to  the  official  dignity  than  to  the 
land.  For  this  object  he  cheerfully  com-  Christian  character  of  the  two  venerable  men, 
bined  his  capital  with  his  personal  exer-  whose  whole  lives  had  been  spent,  not  so  mncb 
tions.  It  is  a  beautiful  trait  in  his  charac-  in  aggrandizing  themselves,  as  in  the  uniform 
ter  that  he  annually  visited  his  parents'  and  consistent  effort  to  advance  the  glory  of  their 
graves  in  the  churchyard  of  Chelsham.  ^iScrSurS "  bappmesa  of  their 
His  biograplier  thus  formed  his  acquaint- 
ance as  the  curate  of  his  native  parish,  and  Mr.  Fell  very  naturally  mentions,  with 
these  circumstances  led,  in  1850,  to  a  some  degree  of  justifiable  pride,  the  eflTorts 
meeting  of  of  the    Archbishop    of   Canterbury    for 

church  extension,  and  considers  the  ereo- 

TiiE  ALDERT^fAx  AND  THE  ARCHBISHOP,  tion  of"  235"  additional tcmplesto  the  881- 

Tir    xi,i,    1   1.  .     -11.              ^    i.^1.  Vice  of  God,  in  an  episcopate  of  less  than 

Mr  I^  ell  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  twenty  years'  duration,   mainly  through 

Archbishop   of  Canterbury  to  preach  a  the  instrumentality  of  a  single  uidividuaL 

public  sermon  wit-h  a  view,  subsequently,  ^s  almost  unprecedented.    It  is  perhaps 

of  obtaining  a  collection  for  his  schools,  unprecedented  in  an  episcopate :  but  Mr. 

He  invited  Alderman  Kelly  to  be  pres-  ^eW  will  surely  understand  that  these  fig- 

ent;   and  certamly  the   occurrence  may  ^^es  cannot    astonish    northern    people. 

have  sharnened  the   ambition  ot   many  The  late  Dr.  Chalmers  had  done  more  ere 

Che  shani  boys,  and-even  young  laborers  he  left  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 

at  the  plough.      Mr.  1  ell  thus  narrates  ^nd  much  more  in  the  few  years  that  re- 

the  meeting :  mamed  to  him  after  that  event.  Even  the 

"  The  day  fixed  for  the  purpose  was  the  22nd  of  liberality  of  many  gentlemen,  celebrated 

September,  1850.    The  weather,  which  for  some  as  the  late  Alderman  Kelly,  in  oonnex- 


ion  ^ntJt  the  weafthy  l>6^  to  yAaoh  lie 
was  attached,  is  yet  oonfined  to  lUnrower 
chaimels  tlum  that  of  men  odnneot«d  with 
weaker  commanities.  It  is  lio#  aome 
years  —  nine  or  Ua  yean  —  (dnce  one 
Scotch  merohant,  not  altogether  nntike 
the  flabject  of  this  biograpfiy  in  his  ori- 
gin, found,  in  looking  oVer  a  private  cash 
book,  that  his  oontribntione  to  benevolent 
and  religiouB  ol^eots  bad  reached  to  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  bnt  they  baTO  do  doubt 
muob  increased  sinoe  then ;  and  yet  be  bns 
to  provide  for  a  niimerons  ftnmy.  The 
art  of  giving  for  good  objects  is  only  in 
course  of  fonnation.  Men  have  hardly 
yet  recognized  their  sbewavdehlji  over 
wealth. 

The  late  Alderman  was  attadted  sin- 
cerely to  the  Church  of  En^and,  and  his 
biographer  appears  to  justify  indirectly 
some  recent  evils  that  have  sprang  up  in 
its  cotnmmiion,  or  among  its  extreme  and 
rather  foolish  adherents ;  snch  iia  ex- 
clusive oemeteries  and  oonseoration  of 
borial  places  for  the  body,  in  which  only 
the  bodies  of  the  members  of  one  sect 
shall  be  interred — material  objects  that 
tend  to  support  some  errors  in  thg  burial 
service — or  rather  the  error  of  its  gonoral 
application,  with  or  withont  the  hvpa  of 
which  St.  Paul  reminded  the  Tlic!s=alo- 
nians.  Surely  these  persons  do  not  ex- 
pect that  a  particular  part  of  heaven  is  act 
apart  for  members  of  different  denomina- 
tions ;  or  that  any  necessity  exists  there 
to  separate  them.  Alderman  Kelly  had 
more  good  sense  than  to  countenance  Ihcsc 
ideas.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
notice  the  manner  in  which  this  Buccesaful 
man  passed  his 


eDteriuK  LondoD,  at  the  tge  of  foarteeo,  be  bod 
kept  bimselfwhollj  ^oof  from  those  qnestioDable 
pleasures  and  parsaits  which  too  otUat  engage  the 
aOectioQs,  and  occupy  tbe  spare  timeof  yonn^  men 

cirenmstaoced  like  himself.  Not  that  he  ri>';.Ar<l-(l 
each  a  course  as  meritorioaa  io  itself,  nor  '-iiTini'' 
remember  that  be  had  been  coostrained  !■■  ;:  li;, 
any  sense  of  CbriBti  an  obligation.  Itseei;!-  ritli!'r 
to  have  beeo  the  one  to  which  biBnatnral  iu^jlinj- 
lion  prompted  him,  and  as  if,  in  short,  he  hivl  had  do 
taste  or  desire  Tor  any  olher.  'I  was  never  at 
the  opera  but  once,'  he  remarked,  at  the  eod  of 
life, '  and  that  was  dorbg  my  MayoraJcj,  when 
I  went  to  pleaae  others,  nob  myself.'  Here,  it 
may  be  said,  tbe  exception  proves  Hie  rule,  nml 
something  more,  for  if  the  experiment  had  airorJeil 
bimaoy  gratification  roost  likely  be  would  hava 
repeated  it.  Whether  m  cxntemfjate  his  char- 
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wUr,  during  Ibe  twesty-tkm  ytlM  tf  Ul  tui- 
tode, under  its  nentive  or  pMtHve  itaeot^^k 
<iHdl  And  It  eenally  b  aaWrdaswt  wtA  9k 
requiteDMnto  of  Boriptore*  He  ink  toMwt  oiitB 
for  all  to  shim  tbe  soi^  of  the  flKH^hflgsi,  ir* 
to  tAe  thbworf  rf  God  for  Ml  o-— —  - 


t^  pnoept  and  exaDiBle,,{D  the  priodahs  of  Am 
'^el  i  and  to  bear  that  gonel  pceatwed  hiimnlf, 
im  tiie  purest  sonrcee  wtthin  his  reach— then 


mspelii 
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were  the  chief  sonroes  of  Ui  earthly  happiness  aU 
detight  FdDnK  bw&,  tate  hi  life,  on  Ua  owta 
ezperlaoi^  and  with  a  gloriooa  etemtty  MAm 
hhn,  ha  taiMl  hi  tnff  Bible  which  ha  «!«* 
awvr,4l0Uowfa9pIeIIlanttc>yadTiDe^--'OflBtla 
leader,  iHks the  woidofQod your  gnUe  tfann^ 
Hlh,aDdtbeMaoeorQod,thatpaBethBll  nndw- 
stiMlog,  win  be  yoius.hi  death.' " 

And  this  mode  of  life  wad  (he  best  pri- 
pantiTe  for  what  fov  caa  ever  reach— 

AOB  Ain>  WBiJ,TH. 

"  With  tbe  exception  of  the  eighteen  n 
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from  the  year  1768  to  the  9th  of  November,  1836, 
when  he  tookposMsrioncJUieUaiiBion  House,  had 
been  cooBned  wholly  to  Patemoater  Bow,  w  its  li>- 
mediate  vicini^.  Bat  tbe  Mayoralty  over,  bs 
determined  on  pa«Dg  the  remainder  of  hia  life  la 
someconvenietitBabarborLoDdOD,  where,  without 
dosinff  his  place  of  basioeB,  or  reeigning  his  ma> 
gistcnalliiiictions,  be  might  eqioy  in  compaiatiii 
retirementsonieof  tbe  fruits  of  us  industry.  Tfa« 
BoperiDteDdeDce  of  his  bosioess— already  contraotej 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits — he  confided 
to  the  care  of  an  assiBtant,  Us  enfeebled  pomn 
DOW  disqUfJiMng  him  for  any  severe  vxxmM,  , 
whether  of  mind  or  body.  The  six  months  imn»  * 
diately  sBcceeding  hit  leaving  tbe  ICansloo  HonMt 
were  q»nt  at  Eostlonds  Hone,  Dnlwich ;  bat  tba 
ritoaUon  bdng  con^deced  too  low  for  a  pcnut 
nency,  he  eooe  more  directed  his  attention  to  flh 
spot  where  be  hod  formerty  sojoomed  vritb  so  nniSh 
beneflt  to  his  health,  and  where,  as  it  toned  «al| 
he  was  now  desUned  to  pass  tbe  rem^odar  it  Vk 
eventful  lib.  On  the  laaunit  of  Streatham  BOB. 
a  little  to  tbe  sooth  of  St  Ann's  Schools,  and  «p 
the  same  side  oftbe  road,  he  met  with  an  onOT^ 
tendiiK  looking  cottage  of  dimensionB  comnpaMH 
rate  with  his  reqniremrats,  and  of  this  hs  JMk 
the  remainder  or  tbe  leasa.  Here  be  had  MfiT  ^ 
enroiselbrhla  taste  inlandaoopegardeatag.  JV 
the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  and  tkea  Mar  ohMst 
waste,  was  a  laree  plot  of  groood  wueh,  by  a  J|^ 
dicions  ontl^  of  some  thooMnds  of  poond^  ■ 
drainage,  laying  out,  plantiiw,  the  erection  of 
summer  and  green  booses,  irith  pinery,  IbonteAl, 
etc.,  lu  convnted  iBtoaelov^aspeiniiieDt/lSi 
pietaroiqne.oa'  aiwU«ala,aBeanwiUbelaaf- 
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ined.  la  his  gardeo  and  SowerB,  the  few  books  mod 
piotarea,  etc,  which  he  had  brought  aionnd  him, 
te  fonnd,  in  the  W&7  of  recreatjon  and  amosemeot, 
all  he  could  de«re.  Of  company  in  the  ordiaaty 
acceptation  of  the  tenn  he  saw  but  little. 
Whether  from  early  habit,  declining  health,  a 
love  of  solitude,  or,  most  of  all,  hia  nsedneaa  of 
porpoBe  with  relation  to  beavenlT  thines,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  abstracted  n;om  the  woild ; 
and  bis  social  parties,  never  freqaent  or  nnmeri- 
eally  Urge,  were  now  few  and  bx  between." 

Gradually  tbe  old  man,  happy  thongh 
Bolitary,  sunk  into  a  state  of  weakness,  bnt 
of  "light."  He  had  passed  through  all 
the  honors  that  the  metropolis  of  liis  native 
conntry  could  confer,  with  credit  and  dis- 
tinction. He  had  enjoyed  aa  nnusual  de- 
gree of  prosperity,  and  eserdsed  the  tal- 
ents conferrea  on  him— for  wealth  is  a  tal- 
ent— as  one  vrho  expected  an  andit  of  his 
transactions.  He  did  not  depend  on  that 
examination  as  a  satislactory  anchor  for 
fatnrity ;  and  he  cnltivated  the  firm  &ith 
in  age  that  had  grown  round  him  during 
maiSkood  in  the  busy  Row.    Ko  man  had 
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secured  more  general  esteem  in  that  mart 
of  literature ;  for  illustrating  practically 
the  business  life  of  a  Christian,  ne  was  al- 
most necessarily  respected  by  all  parlies 
He  went  down  to  Margate  in  the 
antnmu  of  last  year,  althongh  the  approach 
of  death  was  very  perceptible  to  nunself^ 
and  not  unwelcome  I  He  wu  then  in  his 
84th  year ;  but  ho  retained  to  the  last  the 
buoyant  spirits  of  his  yootb,  whioli  had 
helped  to  sust^  him  in  liu  rariy  difficul- 
ties. In  the  last  of  his  letters  quoted  in 
this  Tolumo,  which  was  written  comcUy 
two  weeks  before  his  death,  ho  notices 
the  progress  of  harvest,  praying  for 
weather  "  that  all  who  sowed  may  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  be  thankful." 
He  was  "sorronnded  by  fields,  vaving 
with  fuU-ripened  com;  some  out,  some 
cutting,  and  some  not  quite  ready  for  the 
sickle."  He  had  returned  to  spend  his 
last  days  among  the  employmentB  and  the 
scenes  of  his  early  years.  He  died  on  the 
7th  September,  18SS — died  calmly,  fiill  of 
honors  as  of  years,  and  hia  end  was  peace 
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RATnEB  an  enjoyer  and  repeater  than 
a  Bayer  of  good  things,  Mr.  Rogers'  claim 
to  be  the  hero  of  sucn  a  book  as  this  con- 
sists mainly  in  the  &ct  of  his  recollection 
and  appreciation  of  the  talk  he  had  heard 
during  a  life  which  far  outlasted  the  or- 
dinary term.  For  nothing  is  the  volume 
before  us  more  remarkable  than  for  its 
links  of  pleasant  memory  connecting  two 
or  three  generations  of  the  wits,  and  its 
editor  may  bear  perhaps  to  have  it  also 
Bud  that  sometimes  the  character  of  age 

Sipears  in  other  forms  in  its  anecdotes. 
ut  the  book  is  full  of  interest  and  enter- 
tainment ;  and  it  will  surprise  those  who 


were  best  ncquunted  with  Mr.  Rogers 
that  BO  much  of  the  talk  habitual  to  him, 
with  its  peculiar  tarns  and  niceties  of 
phrase,  should  have  been  preserved.  The 
mference  will  strike  every  reader  that  the 
reporter  mnst  himself  be  a  scholar,  and, 
in  a  very  targe  degree,  a  man  of  kindred 
knowledge,  sympathies,  and  taste.  The 
work  presents  mdeed  many  other  evi- 
dences of  thiB,  and  the  editorial  notes  ant 
not  the  least  interesting  part  of  it. 

What  Rogers  says  in  the  volume  of 
himself  and  of  his  own  experience  ia  al- 
ways valuable,  "I  was  engaged,"  be 
says,  *'  on  the  Pleasurts  of  Memory  for 
nine  years ;  on  lltimem  lAf^  for  nearly 
the  same  space  of  tune ;  and  ludy  was 
not  completed  in  leas  tlian  aixterai  yewL" 
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Of  the  sensitive  taste  which  prompted  this 
extreme  care  in  the  polish  of  his  own 
verse,  much  evidence  is  also  given.  Nor 
is  the  collection  less  to  be  commended  for 
the  fairness  with  which  it  shows,  in  regard 
to  that  fine  taste  of  Mr.  Rogers  i^ich 
was  undoubtedly  his  principal  accomplish- 
ment, how  comparatively  Imiited  the  cir- 
cle was  which  bounded  its  perfection. 
Considering  the  Colosseum  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park  as  finer  than  any  thing  among 
the  remains  of  ancient  architectural  art 
in  Italy,  it  fails  to  appreciate  the  vigor- 
ous verse  of  Churchill,  which  is,  "  to  my 
thinking,  but  'mediocre,'  and  can  not 
relish  Shakspeare's  sonnets."  A-  6hoice 
and  delicate  appreciation  of  pictures  was 
on  the  whole  the  most  faultless  trait  in 
Mr.  Rogers'  mind,  and  here  all  the  per- 
sonal memoranda  of  the  book  are  valua- 
ble. On  other  points,  the  mere  personal 
interest  of  its  sayings  has  been  occasion- 
ally perhaps  a  little  over-calculated  by  the 
editor.  Things  that,  when  said,  were 
doubtless  well  said,  and  therefore  strik- 
ing, but  which  in  conception  are  not  above 
the  level  of  very  ordinary  talk,  occur  in 
the  book  too  firequently.  Strangers  might 
thus  derive,  from  accidental  quotation, 
but  a  poor  impression  of  its  real  flavor. 
''  A  man  who  attempts  to  read  all  the  new 
publications,  must  often  do  as  a  flea  does 
— skip,"  may  stand  as  a  specimen  of  a 
class  of  remarks  which  surely,  however 
pleasant  and  innocent  as  part  of  common . 
talk,  were  not  worth  "  making  note  of" 
among  memorable  sayings. 

There  is  a  great  deal,  however,  of  ad- 
mirable matter,  more  indeed  than  at  a 
first  hasty  reading  may  fipd  the  attention 
it  deserves.  There  are,  of  course,  stretch- 
ing back  over  so  long  a  life,  strange  re- 
collections. Of  having  seen  a  black  bottle 
of  English  porter  set  on  a  French  dinner- 
table  and  drank  out  of  little  glasses  as  a 
rarity.  Of  running  about  the  fields,  chas- 
ing butterflies,  in  cocked  hats.  Of  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Dundas  drinking  seven  bot- 
tles at  a  sitting.  Of  having  ^een  Haydn 
play  at  a  concert  in  a  tie-nag  with  a  sword 
at  his  side.  Of  having  gone  to  Ranelagh 
in  a  coach  with  a  lady,  who,  on  account 
of  the  tallness  of  her  head-dress,  was 
obliged  to  sit  on  a  stool  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  coach.  Or  of  a  scene  like 
this: 

"  When  I  was  a  lad,  I  recollect  seeing 
a  whole  cartful  of  young  girls,  in 

* 


of  various  colors,  on  their  way  to  be  exe-, 
cuted  at  Tyburn.  They  had  all  been  con- 
demned, on  one  indictment,  for  having 
been  concerned  in  (that  is,  perhaps,  &r 
having  been  spectators  of)  the  buminflr  of 
some  houses  during  Lord  George  Uor* 
don's  riots.  It  was  quite  horrible.  Gre- 
viUe  was  present  at  one  of  the  trials  con- 
sequent on  those  riots,  and  heard  several 
boys  sentenced,  to  their  own  excessive 
amazement,  to  be  hanged.  ^  Never,'  said 
Greville,  ^ith  great  naivetSy  'did  I  see 
boys  cTj/  so  J* " 

Here  speaks  the  poet  and  the  man  of 
taste: 

'^  Yo\i  remember  the  passage  in  J^ino 
Zear^ — a  passage  which  Mrs.  Siddons  said 
that  she  never  could  read  without  shed- 
ding tears, — 

'  Do  not  laugh  at  me ; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia.' 

Something  of  the  same  kind  happened  in 
m^own4ul7.  A  gentleman,  a  near  re- 
lation  of  mine,  was  on  his  death-bed,  and 
his  intellect  much  impsdred,  when  his 
daughter,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a 
considerable  time,  entered  the  room.  He 
looked  at  her  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness, and  then  exclaimed,  ^I  think  I  should 
know  this  lady ;'  but  his  recognition  went 
no  further." 

A  recollection  of  the  burnt  Memoirs  of 
Byron : 

'^  K  Moore  had  made  me  his  confidant 
in  the  business,  I  should  have  protested 
warmly  against  the  destruction  of  tBe 
Memoirs :  but  he  chose  Luttrell,  probably  • 
because  he  thought  him  the  more  &shion- 
abl^  man;  and  Luttrell,  who  cared  no- 
thing about  the  matter,  readily  voted 
that  they  should  be  put  into  the  fire. 
There  were,  I  understand,  some  gross 
things  in  that  manuscript ;  but  I  read  oalj 
a  portion  of  it,  and  did  not  light  npqn 
them.  I  remember  that  it  contained  tUb 
anecdote : — On  his  marriage-night, -i^wn 
suddenly  started  out  of  his  first  jiM^^m 
taper,  which  burned  in  the  rooBd|^Mll 
casting  a  ruddy  glare  through  the  cri|i^ 
son  curtains  of  the  bed ;  and liO'Could  n^ 
help  exclaiming,  in  a  voice  so  loud  d^Kt 
he  wakened  liSdj  B.,  ^  Good  God,  I 
surely  in  hell  1' " 


♦. 


A  remark  made  to  Mr.  Rogers  by  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington,  concerning  Bona- 
parte, illustrates  those  passages  in  the 
uitely  published  letters  of  Napoleon  to 
Joseph,  in  which  he  is  found  constantly 
urging  as  a  postulate  in  war  that  separate 
corps  of  troops  should  be  so  handled  that 
they  maybe  brought  together  into  amass 
promptly  and  easily : 

"Speaking  to  me  of  Bonaparte,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  remarked,  that  in  one 
respect  he  was  superior  to  all  the  generals 
who  had  ever  existed.  '  Was  it,'  1  asked, 
'  in  the  management  and  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  his  troops  ?' — '  No,'  answered 
the  Duke ;  '  it  was  in  his  power  of  con- 
centrating such  vast  masses  of  men, — a 
most  important  point  in  the  art  of  war.'  " 

We  add  two  other  notes  concerning  the 
Great  Duke : 

"  Of  the  Duke's  perfect  coolness  on  the 
mcjst  trying  occasions.  Colonel  Gurwood 
'jrvLVQ  me  this  instance.  He  was  once  in 
great  danger  of  being  drowned  at  sea.  It 
was  bed-time,  when  the  captain  of  the  ves- 
sel came  to  him,  and  said,  '  It  will  soon 
be  all  over  with  us.' — 'Very  well,'  an- 
swered the  Duke,  '  then  I  shall  not  take 
off  mv  boots.' 

"  Some  years  ago,  walking  with  the 
Duke  in  Hyde  Park,  I  observed,  '  What 
a  powerful  band  Lord  John  Russell  will 
have  to  contend  with  !  there's  Peel,  Lord 
Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,'  etc.  The 
Duke  interrupted  me  by  saying,  '  Lord 
John  Russell  is  a  host  in  himself.'  " 

To  the  recollections  of  Wellington  let 
us  add  one  of  Nelson.  "  1  have  seen  liim," 
said  Mr.  Rogers,  "  spin  a  teetotum  with 
his  one  hand  a  whole  evening  for  the 
amusement  of  some  children." 

Tliis  of  Erskine  is  not  bad  : 

"To  all  letters  soliciting  his  subscription 
to  anything,  Erskine  had  a  regular  form 
of  reply,  viz.,  '  Sir,  I  feel  much  honored 
by  your  application  to  me,  and  I  beg  to 
subscribe  ' — here  the  reader  had  to  turn 
over  the  leaf — '  myself  your  very  obedient 
servant,  &c.' " 

Another  is  excellent : 

"  When  Lord  Erskine  heard  that  some- 
body had  died  wortii  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  he  observed,  '  Well,  that's  a 
very  pretty  sum  to  begin  the  next  world 
with.' " 


Here  is  a  pleasant  bit  of  converBationa] 
criticism,  perfect  of  its  kind  as  conversa- 
tion, and  representing  the  kind  of  talk 
from  which  all  who  were  admitted  to  Mr. 
Rogers'  table  derived  knowledge  as  well 
as  entertainment : 

"John  Hunter  believed  that  when  there 
was  only  one  daughter  and  several  sons  in 
a  fiimily,  the  daughter  was  always  of  a 
masculine  disposition ;  and  that  when  a 
family  consisted  of  several  daughters  and 
only  one  son,  the  son  was  always  effemi- 
nate. Payne  Knight  used  to  say  that 
Homer  seems  to  have  entertained  the  same 
idea ;  for  in  the  Hiadwe  find  that  Dolon, 
who  proves  to  be  such  a  coward,  was  an 
only  son,  and  had  several  sisters. 

'' '  There  was  one  Dolon  in  the  camp  of  TVoy, 
Son  of  Eamedes,  herald  of  the  g^ods, 
Who  with  five  daughters  had  do  son  bemde.' " 

We  add  a  little  string  of  anecdotes : 

"  Monk  Lewis  was  a  great  &yorite  at 
Oatlands.  One  day  after  dinner,  as  the 
Duchess  was  leaving  the  room,  she  whis- 
pered something  into  Lewis'  ear.  He  was 
much  affected,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears. 
We  asked  what  was  the  matter.  *  Oh,' 
replied  Lewis,  ^  the  Duchess  spoke  so  very 
kindly  to  me!' — *My  dear  fellow,'  said 
Colonel  Armstrong,  '  pray  don't  cry ;  I 
dare  say  she  didn't  mean  it.' " 

"  Topham  Beauclerk  (Johnson's  friend) 
was  a  strangely  absent  person.  One  day 
he  had  a  party  coming  to  dinner;  and 
just  before  their  arrival  he  went  up  stairs 
to  change  his  dress.  He  forgot  all  about 
them  ;  thought  that  it  was  bed-time,  pull- 
ed off  his  clothes  and  got  into  bed.  A 
servant,  who  presently  entered  the  room 
to  toll  him  that  his  guests  were  waiting 
for  him,  found  him  fast  asleep." 

"Dunning  (afterwards  Lord  Ashborton) 
was  '  stating  the  law '  to  a  jury  at  Guildf- 
hall,  when  Lord  Mansfield  interrupted  him 
])y  saj-ing,  '  If  that  be  law,  I'll  go  home 
and  ])urn  my  books.' — 'My  Lord,'  re- 
plied Dimning, '  you  had  better  go  home 
and  read  them.' " 

"  Humphrey  Ho warth,  the  surgeon,  was 
called  out,  and  made  his  appearance  in  the 
field  stark  naked,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  challenger,  who  asked  him  what  ho 
meant.  'I know,'  said  H.,  'that  if  any 
part  of  the  clothing  is  carried  into  the 
body  by  a  gunshot  wound,  festering  en- 
sues ;  and  therefore  I  have  met  you  Uios.* 
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His  antagonist  declared  that  fighting  with 
a  man  in  pttrie  naturaObut  would  be  quite 
ridiculona;  and  accordingly  they  parted 
without  forther  disousmtm." 

"  Lord  Alvanley,  on  returning  home 
after  his  duel  with  yotwg  OConneU,  gave  a 
p^inea  to  the  hadmey-ooacbmsn  who  had 
driven  him  ont  ftnd  bren^t  him  baok. 
The  man,  snrpriBed  at  the  largeness  of  the 
sum,  said,  'My  Lord,  I  oiuy  tocA  yon 

to ,'  Alvanley  intermpted  him,  *My 

friend,  the  guinea  a/orbnttffingnuiaei, 
not  for  taking  me  oat.*  ** 

"Lord  Seaforth,  who  was  bon  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  to  dine  one  day  with  Lord 
Melville.  Just  before  the  time  of  the 
company's  anival,  Lady  Melville  sent  into 
the  drawing-room  a  lady  of  her  aoqoaint- 
ance,  who  could  talk  with  her  fingers  to 
dumb  people,  that  she  might  receive  Lord 
Seaforth.  Presently  Lord  Guilford  enter- 
ed the  room ;  and  £he  lady,  taking  him  for 
Lord  Seaforth,  began  to  ply  her  fingers 
verynimbly;  Lord  Guilford  did  the  flame; 
and  they  had  been  carrying  on  a  ooaveT' 
sation  in  this  manner  for  about  ten  minutes 
when  Lady  Melville  joined  them.  Her 
female  fiiend  immediately  said, '  Well,  I 
have  been  talking  away  to  this  dumb  rauL' 
— 'Dumb?'  cried  Lord  Guilford;  'bless 
me,  I  thought  you  were  dumb  I' — I  told 
this  story  (which  is  perfectly  true)  to 
Mathews ;  and  he  sud  that  he  conid  make 
excellent  use  of  it  at  one  of  his  erening 
entertainments:  but  I  know  not  if  ever  he 
did." 

"  What  a  disgnsdng  thing  is 
at  our  great  sdioolsl  When  Ijoi 
land  was  a  school-boy  he  was  forced,  as  a 
fiig,  to  toast  bread  wilfi  hit  fingers  for  the 
breakfast  of  another  boy.  Lord  H.*s 
mothersenthim  a  toasting  fork.  ICsfig- 
ger  broke  it  over  his  heiM,  and  still  com- 
pelled lum  to  prepare  the  toast  in  the  old 
way.  In  oonseqnence  of  this  prooeea,  his 
fingers  suffered  so  much  that  uiey  always 
retained  a  withered  ^pearaDce." 

Another  pleasant  recollection  of  the 
London  of  our  &thei8 : 


lOss  ■  ■  —  was  craning  to  town,  the  fbo^  ' 
man,  obserring  an  onmiboa  iq^troacli,  and 
thinking  that  uie  might  like  to  see  it,  sud- 
denly called  in  at  the  carriage-window, 

'Ma'am,  the  omnibus!'   Miss ,  being 

unaoqoiunted  with  the  tenao,  and  not  ran 
but  an  omnibua  might  be  •  wild  beast  «»■ 
csped  from  the  Zootogioal  Gardens,  waa 
tlm>wn  into  a  dreadibTstate  of  agitation 
by  the  annonncemeiit." 

This  story  is  very  perfect : 

''A  friend  of  mine  in  Portland  Plaea 
has  a  wife  who  inflicts  upon  Um  everj 
season  two  or  three  immetueereaing  pH<> 
ties.  At  one  of  those  parties^  be  WM 
standing  in  a  rery  fiirlotn  (xmdituHi,  lean> 
ing  against  the  efafamey-pieoe,  when  • 
gentleman,  coming  np  to  him,  said,  '  Sin 
aa  neither  of  os  is  ao^uidated  with  any  of 
"      ■  '  we  had  best  go 


I  acquau 
I  think 


I  day,  I  made 
*  8ne  is  now 


"  Visiting  Lady on 

inquiries  about  her  nster. 

staying  with  me,'  answered  Lady , 

'  lint  she  is  unwell  in  conseijuence  of  a 
fright  which  she  got  on  her  way  from 
Richmond  to  London,*  At  that  time 
omnibuses  were  great  rarities ;  and  while 


We  close  the  miscellany  of  brief  extraoti 
with  soma  sayings  of  fiydnev  Smith,  not 
to  be  found  recorded,  we  tldnk,  in  Ui 
Memoirs: 

"  When  his  physioian  advised  him  to 
'take  a  walk  upon  an  empty  stomach,' 
Smith  asked. '  Upon  whose  ?* 

" '  Lady  Cork,'  stud  Smith,  *  was  (hmm 
BO  moved  by  a  charity  senoon,  that-  she 
begged  me  to  lend  her  a  guinea  for  bar 
oontribntioo.  I  did  so.  She  nerer  repaid 
me,  and  spent  it  tm  hend£* 

"  He  said  that  *  his  idea  of  heaven  wm 
eating  fois  graa  to  the  sound  of  tmmpett.* 

"*I  had  a  rery  odd  dream  last  night,* 
sud  he ;  'I  dreamed  that  there  were 
thirtTrnine  Muses  and  nine  Articles ;  and 
my  head  is  still  quite  oonfiised  abont 
them.' " 

Appended  to  the  reoollecUona  of  the 
table-talk  of  Rt^re  are  some  anecdota 
of  Porson,  oommnnioated  to  the  editor  bj 
Mr.  Rogers*  old  friend,  Mr.  Maltfaf,  wbo 
succeeded  Poison  at  the  London  Itistatiir 
tion,  and  died  there  about  two  years  siooe 
at  the  age  of  ninety.  Utere  is  alwftys  ft 
robust  energy  and  power,  thourii  u  in* 
variably  mauied  by  his  dreadnil  aad  ir- 
remediable besetting  vice,  maniftstcd  m 
all  the  traits  recorded  (rf'tbe  obarscter  of 
this  great  soholar.  He  oombined  so 
stran^y  in  himself  the  stiikiDg  fbatnrsi 
of  the  worthies  of  the  rizteenUi  and  Um 
^ghteenth  centuries,  that  a  strong  Intereit 
attaches  to  all  reoords  of  his  life^  and  is 
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those  Porsoniana  we  have  glimpses  of  it 
fall  of  biographical  significance.  We 
doubt  if  any  illustration  so  valuable  has 
ever  before  been  given  of  the  greatest  of 
English  Grecians,  and  most  heartily  is  the 
editor  (himself  a  most  accomj)li8hed  clas- 
sical scholar)  to  be  thanked  for  it.  Ob- 
serve how  admirable  are  many  of  the 
things  we  quote : 

"  He  was  generally  ill-dressed  and  dirty. 
But  I  never  saw  him  such  a  figure  as  he 
was  one  day  at  Leigh  and  Sotheby's 
auction-room :  he  evidently  had  been 
rolling  in  the  kennel ;  and,  on  inquiry,  I 
found  that  he  was  just  come  from  a  party 
(at  Robert  Heathcote's,  I  believe),  with 
whom  he  had  been  sitting  up  drinking  for 
two  nights. 

"  One  forenoon  I  met  Porson  in  Covent 
(.rarden,  dressed  in  a  pea-green  coat ;  he 
had  been  married  that  morning,  as  I  af- 
terwards learned  from  Raine,  for  he  him- 
self said  nothing  about  it.  He  was  carry- 
ing a  copy  of  Le  May  en  de  Parveiiir^ 
which  he  had  just  purchased  off  a  stall ; 
and,  holding  it  up,  he  called  out  jokingly, 
'  These  are  the  sort  of  books  to  buy !' 

"At  one  time  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
taking  orders,  and  studied  divinity  for  a 
year  or  two.  'But,'  said  he,  'I  found 
tfiat  I  should  require  about  fifty  years'* 
reading  to  make  myself  thoroughly  ac- 
( plaint ed  with  it — to  satisfy  my  mind  on 
all  points ;  and,  therefore,  I  gave  it  up. 
There  are  fellows  who  go  into  a  pulpit 
assuming  everything,  and  knowing  no- 
thing :  but  I  would  not  do  so.' 

"  He  said  that  every  man  ought  to 
marry  once,  I  obseiwed  that  every  man 
(joul(I  not  afford  to  maintain  a  femily. 
'Oh,'  replied  he,  '  pap  is  cheap.' 

"He  insisted  that  all  men  are  bom  with 
abilities  nearly  equal.  'Any  one,'  he 
would  say,  '  might  become  quite  as  good 
a  critic  as  I  am,  if  he  would  only  take 
tlio  trouble  to  make  himself  so.  I  have 
made  myself  what  I  am  by  intense  labor; 
sometimes,  in  order  to  impress  a  thing 
u{>on  my  memory,  I  have  rejid  it  a  dozen 
times,  and  transcribed  it  six." 

"  Tooke  used  to  sav  that '  Porson  would 
drink  ink  rather  than  not  drink  at  all.' 
Indeed,  he  would  drink  anything.  He  was 
sitt  ing  with  a  gentleman,  after  dinner,  in 
the  chambers  of  a  mutual  friend,  a  Tem- 
])lar,  who  was  then  ill  and  confined  to 
bed.  A  servant  came  into  the  room,  sent 
thither  by  his  master  for  a  bottle  of  em- 


brocation which  was  on  the  cjiimnev- 
piecc.  ^I  drank  it  an  hour  ago,'  said 
Porson. 

"  When  Hoppner  the  painter  was  re- 
siding in  a  cottage  a  few  miles  from  Lon- 
don, Porson,  one  afternoon,  unexpectedly 
arrived  there.  Hoppner  said  that  he 
could  not  offer  him  dinner,  as  Mrs.  H. 
had  gone  to  town,  and  had  carried  with 
her  the  key  of  the  closet  which  contained 
the  wine.  Porson,  however,  declared 
that  he  would  be  content  with  a  mutton- 
chop  and  beer  from  the  next  ale-house ; 
and  accordingly  stayed  to  dine.  During 
the  evening  Porson  said,  *I  am  quite 
certain  that  Mrs.  Hoppner  keeps  some 
nice  bottle,  for  her  private  drinking,  in 
her  own  bedroom ;  so,  pray,  try  if  you 
can  lay  your  hands  on  it.'  BKs  host  as- 
sured him  that  Mrs.  H.  had  no  such  secret 
stores ;  but  Porson  insisting  that  a  search 
should  be  made,  a  bottle  was  at  last  dis- 
covered in  the  lady's  apartment,  to  the 
surprise  of  Hoppner,  and  the  joy  of  Por- 
son, who  soon  finished  its  contents,  pro- 
nouncing it  to  be  the  best  gin  he  had 
tasted  for  a  long  time.  Next  day  Hopp- 
ner, somewhat  out  of  temper,  informed 
his  wife  that  Porson  had  drunk  every 
drop  of  her  concealed  dram.  'Drank 
every  drop  of  it !'  cried  she :  '  it  was 
spirits  of  wine  for  the  lamp !' 

"Porson  was  passionately  fond  of 
Swift's  Tah  of  a  Tub^  and  whenever  he 
saw  a  copy  of  it  on  a  stall,  he  would  pur- 
chase it.  He  could  repeat  by  heart  a 
quantity  of  Swift's  verses. 

"He  was  fond  of  Foote's  plays,  and 
would  often  recite  scenes  from  them." 

In  the  next  anecdote  a  fine  trait  is  re- 
vealed. Aristophanes,  we  need  scarcely 
remind  the  reader,  was  Person's  choicest 
study : 

"  When  Porson  first  met  Perry  after  the 
fire  m  the  house  of  the  latter  at  Merton,  be 
immediately  inquired  'if  any  lives  had  been 
lost  ?'  Perry  replied  '  No.'  *  Well,'  said 
Porson, '  then  I  shall  not  complain,  though 
I  have  lost  the  labors  of  my  life.'  His 
transcript  of  the  Cambridge  PhotiuSy 
which  was  burnt  in  that  fire,  be  afterwards 
replaced  by  patiently  making  a  second 
transcript ;  but  his  numerous  notes  on 
Aristophanes,  which  had  also  been  con- 
sumed, were  irrecoverably  gone." 

There  is  a  touch  of  nobleness  in  this 
also : 
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"  Banks  once  invited  Porson  (about  a 
year  before  his  death)  to  dine  with  him 
at  an  hotel  at  the  west  end  of  London ; 
but  the  dinner  passed  away  without  the 
expected  guest  naving  made  his  appear- 
ance. Afterwards,  on  Banks'  asking  him 
wliy  he  had  not  kept  his  engagement, 
Porson  replied  (without  entering  into 
further  particulars)  that  *  he  fiad  come :' 
and  Banks  could  only  conjecture  that  the 
waiters,  seeing  Porson's  shabby  dress,  and 
not  knowing  who  he  was,  had  offered  him 
some  insult,  which  had  made  him  indig- 
nantly return  home." 

And  more  than  a  touch  in  this : 

"  When  asked  why  he  had  written  so 
little,  Porson  replied,  *  I  doubt  if  I  could 
jn-oduce  any  original  work  which  woxild 
command  the  attention  of  posterity.  I 
can  be  known  only  by  my  notes ;  and  I  am 
(juite  satisfied  i^  three  hundred  years 
lience,  it  shall  be  said  that '  one  Porson 
lived  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  did  a  good  deal  for  thi 
text  of  Euripides.' " 

Let  us  not  forget  to  add  that  Porson, 
first  of  our  Greek  scholars  as  he  was, 
"  was  a  great  reader  of  translations,  and 
never  wrote  a  note  on  any  passage  of  an 
ancient  author  without  first  carefully 
looking  how  it  had  been  rendered  by  the 
different  translatora"  It  is  worth  spe- 
cially recording,  too,  that,  after  all  his  ex- 
perience of  men  and  things,  Mr.  Rogers, 
himself  so  admirable  a  judge  of  the  ob- 
servant qualities  in  those  he  came  in  con- 
tact with,  declared  that  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, Malthus,  and  Bobus  Smith,  were 
the  three  acutest  men  he  had  ever  known. 


The  story  of  his  going  to  see  Dr.  John- 
son, which  Rogers  often  used  to  tell,  is 
p:iven ;  but  Mr.  Dyce  does  not  add  that 
it  was  to  show  him  some  of  his  youthfid 
poetry. 

"My  fiiend  Maltby  and  I,  when  we 
were  very  young  men,  had  a  strong  desire 
to  see  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  we  determined 
to  call  upon  him  and  introduce  ourselves. 
We  accordingly  proceeded  to  his  house 
in  Bold-court ;  and  I  had  my  hand  on  the 
knocker,  when  our  courage  fidled  us,  and 
we  retreated.  Many  years  afterwards,  I 
mentioned  this  circumstance  to  Boswell, 
who  said,  ^  What  a  pity  that  you  did  not 


go  boldly  in !  he  would  have  received  yon. 
with  all  kindness.' " 

Another  pleasing  recollection  is  the  a<r 
count  of  being  present  at  the  last  lecture; 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

"  I  was  present  when  Sir  Joshua  Rey-^ 
nolds  delivered  his  last  lecture  at  tha 
Royal  Academy.  On  entering  the  room^ 
I  found  that  a  semicircle  of  chairs,  imme> 
diately  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  was  reserved 
for  persons  of  distinction,  being  labelled^ 
'^Mr.  Burke,'  *  Mr.  Boswell,'  etc.  etc. ;  and 
I,  with  other  young  men,  was  forced  to 
station  myself  a  good  way  off.  Durinff 
the  lecture  a  great  crash  was  heard ;  uid 
the  company,  fearing  that  the  buildinff 
was  about  to  come  down,  rushed  towar£ 
the  door.  Presently,  however,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  and 
they  endeavored  to  resume  their  places  \ 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  conftision,  the 
reserved  seats  were  now  occupied  bv  thoM 
who  could  first  get  into  them ;  and  I,  press* 
ing  forwards,  secured  one  of  them.  % 
Joshua  concluded  the  lecture  by  iiayingf 
with  great  emotion,  ^  And  I  should  desire 
that  the  last  words  which  I  should  pro- 
nounce in  this  Academy  and  from  this 
place  might  be  the  name  of — Michael 
Angelo.'  As  he  descended  from  the  ros- 
trum, Burke  went  up  to  him,  took  hii 
hand,  and  said, 

'  The  Angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  charmiDg  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fixed  to. 
hear.' 

^^  Sir  Joshua  was  always  thinking  of  hit 
art.  He  was  one  day  walking  with  Dr. 
Lawrence  near  Baconsfield,  when  thejf 
met  a  beautiful  little  peasant-boy.  &F 
Jofihua,  after  looldng  earnestly  at  thff 
child,  exclaimed,  *I  must  go  home  and 
deepen  the  coloring  of  my  Infant  Sbt^ 
culea?  The  boy  was  a  good  deal  sun- 
burnt. 

^VCount  d'Adhemar  was  the  original, 
purchaser  of  Sir  Joshua's  Muacipula.  Shi 
Joshua,  who  fimcied  that  he  was  bargaiq- 
ing  for  a  difiTerent  and  less  important  nio«> 
ture,  told  him  that  the  price  wai  mf 
guineas ;  and  on  diseoverinff  the  miBtJfcto 
^owed  him  to  have  Miucipula  for  that 
sum.  Fox  had  been  anxious  to  possesi 
Mu9eipkda  when  it  was  first  painted,  and 
he  bought  it  at  the  ambassador's  sale  fist 
(I  believe)  fifty  guineas.    \%MkJi^  *t  Si 
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Anne's  Hill.    It  woxild  fetch,  in  the  pre-  banking-house,  whore  I  was  a  clerk,  and 

sent  day,  a  thousand  guineas.  read  them  by  the  way.    I  can  repeat  them 

*•  The  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Sir  aU.»* 
Joshua's  Puck  was  to  be  sold,  Lord  Fam- 

borough  and  Dance  the  painter  breakfasted  Ir  early  life  Rogers  paid  a  visit  to 

with  me,  and  we  went  to  the  sale  together.  Scotland,  of  which  some  recollections  are 

When  Puck  was  put  up,  it  excited  such  given : 

admiration  that  there  was  a  general  clap-  ^'  The  most  memorable  daj  perhiqw 
ping  of  hands ;  yet  it  was  knocked  down  which  I  ever  passed  was  at  Edmburgh  — 
to  me  at  a  comparatively  trifling  price.  I  a  Sunday ;  when,  after  breakfasting  with« 
walked  home  from  the  sale,  a  man  carry-  Robertson,  I  heard  bim  preadiin  the  forc- 
ing Puck  before  me ;  and  so  well  was  the  noon,  and  Blair  in  the  afternoon,  then  took 
picture  known,  that  more  than  one  person,  coffee  with  the  Piozzis,  and  siq>ped  with 
as  they  passed  us  in  the  street,  called  oat,  Adam  Smith.  Robertscm's  sermon  was 
*  There  it  is  I' "  excellent  both  for  matter  and  manner  of 
_  ^  _  _  _  ,  ,  .  delivery,  Blair's  was  good,  bat  less  im- 
Of  Mr.  Rogers*  early  poetry,  he  gives  pressive,  and  his  broad  Scotch  accent  of- 
these  notices :  £sndcd  my  ears  _greatly. 


touched  it  np.    I  paid  down  to  the  pub-  have  regretted  ever  since.      I  think  his 
lisher  thirty  pounds  to  insure  him  irom  ^  Cottar's  Saturday  Night '  the  finest  pas- 
being  a  loser  by  it.    At  the  end  of  four  toral  in  any  language." 
years,  I  found  that  he  had  sold  about  l^^:x'  -i,      i.i_^^       ^^i.     tv 
twenty  copies.    However,  I  was  consoled  .^*  Edinburgh  he  first  met  the  Roais, 
by  reading  in  a  critique  on  the  Ode  that  I  f"""^  he  aftenrords  saw  mocfa  at  Streat- 

was  '  an  able  writer,'  or  some  such  expres-  ^»™-     ^<>^  ^««"  ""J?  ^^,,»  '^^'y 

Bion.    The  short  copy  of  verses  entitled  handsome,  gentlemanly,  jmd  amiable  man, 

'  Captivity  was  also  composed  when  I  was  '^^^  «<>«*  husband ;  and  that  the  world 

a  very  yoing  man.    It  wm  a  favorite  with  ^^^  most  unmst,  and  her  fiimilv  foolwh, 

Hookham  Frere,  who  said  that  it  resem-  ^«'  blammg  Mrs.  Thrale  so  much  for  her 

bled  a  Greek  epigram.  marnage      Her  daughters  never  would 

"  On  the  publication  of  « TTie  Pleasures  ^^  ^^  *"«''»  5^^»     "^^  woman,"  adds 

of  Memory,'  I  sent  a  copy  to  Mason,  who  ^'■-  Rogers,  "when  die  was  at  »  very 

never  acknowledged  it.    I  learned,  how-  great  age,  I  have  heard  her  say  that  she 

ever,  from  GUpin,  and  to  my  great  satis-  ^^'jf*  ««  ^?f°  ?9<^  "«"  ™«®»  ^  *«^ 

fiiction,  that  mLou,  in  a  letter  to  hun,  had  'f  ^^^^  would  only  be  reconciled  to  her." 

spoken  weU  of  it ;  he  pronounced  it  to  be  ^  ^^  <^™.«  ^<>T^  *»  *«»  '«™<?*?  *™«^ 

very  different  from  the  poetry  of  the  day.  f*^®  succession  of  welcome  remmiscencea 

"I  was  engaged  on  'The  Pleasures  of  '^^^  unbroken,  that  we  can  make  but  aa 

Memory  for  mjle  years ;  on  ♦  Human  Life'  arbitrary  selection,  few  of  the  anecdotes 

for  nearly  the  same  space  of  time ;  and  ^quirmg  mtroduction  or  comment. 

'  Italy'  was  not  completed  in  less  than  six-  "  Dr.  Parr.  —  Dr.  Parr  had  a  great 

teen  years."  deal  of  sensibility.    When  I  read  to  him, 

.....  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  acooimt  of 

Gray  was  a  chief  favorite  with  Rogers  O'Coigly's  death,  the  tears  rolled  down 

when  young,  and  from  him  he  may  have  his  checks. 

partly  learned  the  value  of  care  in  com-  «  One  day,  Mackintosh  having  vexed 

position :  him  by  calling  O'Coigly  •  s  rascal,'  Psrr 

"I  was  a  mere  lad  when  Mason's 'Gray'  immediately  rejoined,    'Tes,  Jamie,  he 

was  published.    I  read  it  in  my  young  was  a  bad  man,  but  he  might  have  been 

days  with  delight,  and  have  done  so  ever  worse  :  he  was  an  Irishman,  but  he  ought 

rince :  the  Letters  have  for  me  an  inex-  have  been  a  Scotchman  ;  he  was  a  priest, 

pressiblc  charm ;  they  are  as  witty  as  but  he  might  have  been  a  lawyer ;  he  was 

Walpole's,  and  have,  what  his  want,  true  a  republican,  but  he  might  have  been  an 

wisdom.    I  used  to  take  a  pocket  edition  apostate.' 

of  Gray's  Poems  with  me  every  morning  "  After  their  quarrel  (about  Gerald), 

during  my  walks  to  town  to  my  Other's  Parr  often  spoke  with  muich  bitterness  of 
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Mackintosh :  among  other  severe  things, 
he  said  that  '  Mackintosh  came  up  from 
Scotland  with  a  metaphysical  head,  a  cold 
heart,  and  open  hands,'  At  last  they 
were  reconciled,  having  met  for  that  pur- 
pose in  my  house :  but  Uieir  old  &miliarity 
was  never  fiiUy  re-established. 

"  Parr  was  frequently  vary  tiresome  in 
conversation,  talkmg  like  a  scnoofanaster," 

"Sheridan   was  a  great  artist:   what 
could  be  more  hippy  m  expression  than 
the  last  of  these  lines  ?    You  TaB,j  see  it 
illustrated  in  the  Park  every  SuniJay : 
'  Hors'd  ia  Cfaeapside,  scarce  yet  the  gayer  ^Mrb 
Achieves  the  Sundajr  triomph  of  the  Park  ; 
Scurix  vet  yon  see  him,  dreodiog  to  be  late, 
Scour  thi:  New-road  and  dash  thnnigh  Grosvenor- 

pate  J 
Anxious— yet  timorons  too — his  steed  to  show, 
The  hack  Bacephaloa  of  Rotten-row. 
Cureless  he  seems,  yet  vigilantly  sly, 
Wooe  tbe  stray  glance  ot  ladies  pwNDg  by ; 
While  his  oCT-beel,  ineidioosl;  aside. 
Provokes  tbe  caper  which  be  seems  to  chida' 

"  During  his  last  illness,  the  medical 
attendants,  apprehending  that  they  would 
be  obliged  to  perform  an  operation  on 
him,  asked  him  'if  he  bad  ever  undergone 
one.'  '  Never,'  replied  Sheridan, '  except 
when  sitting  for  my  picture,  or  having 
my  hiur  cut.' " 

"  Milford,  the  ^atorion.— Mitford, 
the  historian  of  Greece,  possessed,  be- 
sides his  learning,  a  wonderful  variety  of 
accomplishments.  I  always  felt  the  high- 
est respect  for  him.  When,  not  long  be- 
fore liis  death,  I  used  to  meet  him  in  the 
street,  bent  almost  doable,  and  carrying  a 
long  staff  in  his  hand,  he  reminded  me  of 
a  venerable  pilgrim  Just  come  from  Jemsa- 
lim.  His  account  of  the  Homeric  age,  of 
the  Sicilian  cities,  and  several  other  parts 
of  Ilia  history  are  very  pleasing." 

"  Tliere  was  something  very  charming 
in  Lady  Hamilton's  openness  of  manner. 
Slio  allowed  me  the  neckcloth  which  Nel- 
son had  on  when  he  died ;  of  course,  I 
could  not  help  looking  at  it  with  extreme 
interest ;  and  she  threw  her  arms  round 
my  neck  and  kissed  me.  She  was  latterly 
in  great  want;  and  Lord  Stowcl)  never 
ru!<tcil  till  he  procured  for  her  a  small  pen- 
sion from  government." 

That  Nelson  was  .hated  by  the  King 
and  (Jnoen  Charlotte  beoaoae  they  were 
jealous  of  his  fame,  is  a  very  foouah  re- 
murk.  There  was  only  id  awkwardness 
arising  from  the  mixed  feeling  of  desiring 
lo  honor  the  gaUmt  -oomouBder,  vitlioat 


I  affecting  ignoraDoe  or    ^mwral  of  Mm 
discreditable  political  as  well  as  social  yo- 


He  often  told  narrative  of  the  projeo^ 
ed  duel  between  Moore  and  Jei^ey  i» 
given  with  authentic  detuls ;  but  &• 
affitir  was  really  not  worth  the  fuss  tbit 
has  been  made  about  it,  and,  at  this  dii- 
tance  of  time,  seems  simply  ridiculous. 
The  only  point  worthy  of  oeing  told  hf 
Rogers  is,  that  it  was  by  means  of  Hoi^ 
ner  and  himself  that  the  critic  and  poet 
were  reconoiled,  and  that  they  snotA 
hands  with  each  other  in  the  garden  be* 
hind  his  house. 

**  CharU»  Jcmua  Fax. — It  is  quite  true, 
as  stated  in  several  accounts  of  him,  tiwt 
Fox,  when  a  very  young  man,  was  a  pro- 
di^ous  dandy — wearinga  little  odd  Frouli 
hat,  shoes  with  red  heels,  eto.  He  and 
Lord  Carlisle  once  travelled  from  Paris  to 
Lyons  for  the  express  pnrp<Me  of  buying 
waistcoats,  and  during  the  whole  journey 
they  talked  about  nothing  else. 

"  After  loung  large  simu  at  haaard. 
Fox  would  go  home — not  to  destroy  hini> 
self^  as  his  friends  sometimes  feared,  bat 
to  sit  down  quietly  and  read  Greek.  He 
once  won  about  eight  thousand  pounds, 
uid  one  of  his  bond-creditors,  who  soon 
heard  of  his  good  luck,  presented  him- 
sel^  and  asked  for  payment.  'Impossi- 
ble, sir,'  replied  Fox,  *  I  mnst  first  dis- 
chaise  my  debts  of  honor.'  The  bond- 
o'editor  remonstrated,  '  Well,  sir,  gin 
me  your  bond.'  It  was  delivered  to  Fod, 
who  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  into 
the  fire.  <  Now,  sir,'  sud  Fox,  <my  debt 
I  to  you  is  a  debt  of  honor,'  ^nd  'HmwH- 
atelypaid  him. 

"  When  I  became  acqaainted  with  FoK, 
I  he  had  given  up  that  kmd  of  life  entirely, 
I  and  resided  in  the  most  perfect  sobriety 
and  r^olarity  at  St.  Anne's  Hill.  Thede 
'  he  was  very  happy,  delighting  in  study, 
^  in  rural  occupations  and  rural  prospecti, 
I  He  would  break  from  a  criticism  on  Po>^ 
I  son's  'Euripides'  to  look  for   the  liHle 

"  Never  in  my  life  did  I  hear  anything 
'  equal  to  Fox's  speeches  in  reply  — *tbey 
I  were  wonderfol.  Burke  did  not  do  hia- 
I  self  justice  as  a  speaker :  his  manner  was 
humed,  and  he  always  seemed  to  be  in  a 
passion.  Pitt's  voice  sounded  «■  if  he  had 
worsted  in  his  month. 

"  Fox  once  said  to  me  that '  Botk*  iMl 
a  most  impracticable  petBOB,JuBOBt  ^^ 
manageable  ooUeagq^^<MC.fh  ftnur 
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would  support  any  measure,  however  con- 
vinced lie  might  be  in  his  heart  of  its 
utility,  if  it  had  been  first  proposed  by 
another;'  and  he  once  used  these  very 
words,  'After  all,  Burke  was  a  damned 
wrong-headed  fellow,  through  his  whole 
life  ienlous  and  obstinate' 

"Fox  used  to  read  Homer  through  once 
every  year.  On  my  asking  him, '  >Yhich 
poem  had  you  rather  have  written,  the 
"  Iliad"  or  the  "  Odyssey  ?"  '  ho  answered, 
'  I  know  which  I  had  rather  read '  (mean- 
ing the  '  Odyssey'). 

"  He  was  a  constant  reader  of  Virgil, 
and  had  been  so  from  a  verj'  early  period. 
There  is  at  Holland  House  a  copy  of 
Virgil  covered  with  Fox's  manuscript 
notes,  written  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
expressing  the  most  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  that  poet, 

"  He  said  that  iear,  Othello,  and  Mac- 
beth were  the  best  of  Shakspeare's  works; 
that  the  first  act  of  Hamkt  was  preiimi- 
nent ;  that  the  Ghost  in  that  play  was 
quite  unequalled —  tiiere  was  nothing  like 
it,  and  that  Hamlet  was  not  mad.  On 
another  occasion  lie  said  that  the  eharac- 
acter  of  Macbeth  was  veiy  striking  and 
original  —  that  at  first  he  is  an  object  of 
our  pity,  and  that  he  becomes  gradually 
worse  and  worse,  till  at  last  he  has  no  vir- 
tue left;  except  courage. 

*'  How  fondly  the  surviving  friends  of 
Fox  cherished  his  memorv  I  Many  years 
after  his  death,  I  was  at  a  K't«  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  at  ObisH'ick  House. 
Sir  Robert  Adair  and  I  wandered  about 
the  apartments,  up  and  down  stairs.  'In 
which  room  did  Fox  expire?'  asked  Adair. 
I  replied,  '  In  this  very  room.'  Immedi- 
ately Adair  burst  into  tears  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  grief  such  as  I  liardly  ever  saw 
exhibited  hy  a  man." 

Some  stories  of  William  I^tt  are  given, 
but  they  chiefly  refer  to  personal  habits, 
wliicli  it  is  ungenerous  needlessly  to  dwell 
upon,  ilr.  Hogers  docs  mention,  how- 
ever, tlie  extciuiating  fact,  that  Adding- 
ton.  Lord  Sidmouth's  father,  ordered  Mtt, 
when  very  young,  to  take  much  port  wine, 
his  licalth  being  so  weakly,  and  the  habit 
grew  upon  him  till  lie  could  not  do  with- 
out the  stimulus.  If  Rogers  told  no  more 
about  Pitt,  his  political  feeling  is  here  dis- 
played not  very  honorably. 

"  Syron. — Byron  had  prodigious  facil- 
ity of  compoMtion.  He  was  fond  of  sup- 
pers ;  and  used  often  to  sup  at  my  house 
and  eat  heartily  (&r  he  had  thcra  given  up 
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I  the  hard  biscuit  and  soda-water  diet) :  sf^ 
tor  going  home  he  would  throw  off-nxty 
or  eighty  verses,  which  he  would  send  to 
press  next  morning,         •         •         • 

"  I  went  with  him  to  see  the  Campo 
^nto  at  Pisa.    It  was  shown  to  us  by  a 

I  man  who  had  two  handsome  daughters. 
Byron  told  me  that  he  had  in  vain  piud 

I  his  addresses  to  the  elder  daughter,  but 
tliat  he  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  the  other.    Probably  there  was  not 

'  one  syllable  of  truth  In  all  thia ;  for  he  al- 
ways had  the  weakness  of  wi^ng  to  be 
thought  much  worse  than  he  really  was. 

"  SVhen  he  and  Hobhouse  were  stand- 
ing before  the  Parthenon,  the  latter  said, 
'  Well,  this  is  surety  very  grand.'  Byron 
replied,  '  Very  like  the  Mansion  House.' " 

"  CrabbCy  the  Poet. — I  have  heard 
Crabbo  describe  his  mingled  feelings  of 
hope  and  fear  as  lie  stood  on  London 
Bridge,  when  he  first  came  up  to  town  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  literary  world. 

"The  situation  of  domestic  chaplain  in  a 
great  dmily  is  generally  a  miserable  one : 
what  sUghts  and  mortihcationa  attend  it ! 
Crabbe  Had  had  his  siiare  of  such  troubles 
in  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  &inily;  and  I 
well  remember  that,  at  a  London  evening 
party,  where  the  old  Duchess  of  Rutland 
was  prewent,  he  had  a  violent  struggle 
with  his  feelings  before  he  could  prcviul 
on  himself  to  go  up  and  pay  his  resjiects 
to  her." 

"  Porson. — ^When  Porson  dined  with 
me,  I  used  to  keep  him  nithin  bounds; 
but  I  frequently  met  him  at  various  houses 
wliere  he  got  completely  drunk.  He  would 
not  scruple  to  return  to  the  dining-room, 
after  the  company  liad  loft  it,  poor  into  a 
tumbler  the  drops  remaining  in  the  wine- 
glasses, and  drink  off  the  omDium  gather- 

"  I  once  took  him  to  an  eToning-party 
at  W^Iiam  Spencer's,  where  ho  was  mtro- 
duccd  to  several  women  of  fiishion.  Lady 
Crewe,  Ac,  who  were  very  anxious  to 
see  the  Grecian.  How  do  you  suppose  he 
entertained  them  P  Chiefly  by  reciting  an 
immense  quantity  of  old  foi^otten  Vaux- 
hall  songs.  He  was  far  from  sober,  and 
at  last  talked  so  ofldly,  that  .they  all  re- 
tired from  him,  except  La(^  Crewe,  who 
boldly  kept  her  ground.  I  reoolleot  her 
saying  to  him,  '  Mr.  Porson^  tfuU  joke  yon 
have  borrowed  from  Joe  Miller,'  and'his 
rather  angry  reply,  '  Madam,  it  is  not  in 
Joe  Miller ;  you  will  not  find  it  either  in 
the,pi:e&06  or  in  the  body  of  thM  work, 


